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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 6, 1860. 


Minvtes.] Pusric Birrs.—2* Dwellings for La- 
bouring Classes (Ireland); Attorneys; Soli- 
citors, Proctors, and Certificated Conveyances, 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY AND NICE TO 
FRANCE.—QUESTION, 


HE EARL OF ELLENBOROUGH : 

I wish to put a question to the noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Newcastle), re- 
lative to an apparent omission from the cor- 
respondence of our Government with the 
Governments of Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria, on the subject of the annexation of Sa- 
voy, a8 contained in the papers recently pre- 
sented to Parliament. It appears that on 
the 27th of January Lord Cowley wrote to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
for instructions respecting the language he 
should hold on the subject. These instruc- 
tions were sent to him by Lord John Rus- 
sell on the 28th of January, in a despatch 
in which he gives excellent reasons against 
the annexation. That despatch was com- 
municated to Lord Bloomfield at Berlin, 
who was desired, when he saw Baron 
Schleinitz, to make his language conform- 
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able to those instructions, but not to read 
it to him, much less to leave him a copy. 
The same letter was sent to Sir James 
Hudson, for his information. I find no 
other traces of any communication having 
been made by any Minister of ours to any 
of these three Courts, but I find it is re- 
ported that Lord John Russell has made use 
of these words,—*‘ It is my persuasion—I 
may be totally mistaken, because other 
circumstances may occur to prevent it— 
but my persuasion is that if the language 
of disapproval be held at Berlin, Vienna, 
and St. Petersburg, this project of annexa- 
tion will not be persevered in.”” In that 
I entirely concur; but it is not sufficient 
to state that that will be the effect if these 
several Powers hold the language of dis- 
approval. It appears to me to be also 
necessary to take steps to bring them toa 
common opinion, and to the use of a com- 
mon language; without that it is idle to sup- 
pose that any isolated expression of opinion 
on our part would be of any effect in putting 
a stop to this project. 1 have no doubt in 
my own mind as to the character of the 
language which the several Powers of 
Europe ought to hold. I think they ought 
to eay that, considering the territorial 
changes effected by the peace of Zurich, 
B 








3 The Commercial 


and the present state of Central Italy, 
they are willing and desirous to take steps 
for the purpose of conferring and consult- 
ing with France as to the future of Italy, 
with a view to securing the welfare of the 
Italian people in any way consistent with 
the repose of Europe; but that, looking 
back to the transactions of the year 1815, 
they consider that the frontier of France 
as then settled was finally settled, and that 
no consideration will induce them- to ac- 
quiesce in its extension as arising out of 
any changes in the territorial distribution 
of Italy. What I wish to ask the Go- 
vernment is, whether any steps have been 
taken, and, ‘if any, of what kind, and at 
what time, to communicate the views of 
the Government with respect to the annexa- 
tion of Savoy to the Governments of Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria, and whether 
steps have been taken to obtain their co- 
operation in inducing France to desist 
from that project ? 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE: —I 
have no difficulty in answering the ques- 
tion of the noble Earl. The views of Her 
Majesty’s Government in respect to the 
proposed annexation of Savoy have been 
communicated to the three Governments 
of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, The form 
in which those communications have been 
made has been to send to those Powers 
the despatches written by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to Lord Cowley, 
which appear in the papers laid before 
Parliament, and to send at the same time 
other despatches received from Lord Cowley 
and one from Sir James Hudson, the 
whole of which have been laid upon the 
table of the House. As regards the time, 
the dates of the despatches to which I have 
referred are the 28th of January and the 
13th of February. The communication 
was forwarded to Berlin and Vienna on the 
17th of February and to St. Petersburg 
on the 25th of the same month. As 
to the noble Earl’s question whether 
we have invited the co-operation of these 
Powers in a protest against the annexation 
of Savoy, I have to say that no specific 
proposition of that kind has been made. 
The noble Earl would appear to indicate 
his wish to see something in the nature of 
a counter-alliance formed; but there has 
not been any proposal of the sort. If 
he refers to the despatches on the table, 
they will show him and the public that the 
Powers to whom these communications 
were addressed can be under no difficulty 
in ascertaining the strong view which Her 
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Treaty with France. 4 


Majesty’s Government entertain on this 
subject. 

Tue Eart or DERBY :—I have, also, 
a question to put to the noble Duke on 
this subject. Upon examination of the 
papers it appears there was a despatch 
received from Lord Cowley on the 25th of 
February, in which he refers to his having 
been written to by Lord John Russell the 
day before on the subject of the annexa- 
tion ; but uo despatch from the noble Lord 
of that date is to be found in the papers. 
I see there is another communication on 
the subject of the annexation of the same 
date, but it appears to have been received 
before. It is possible that the mistake 
may have arisen in that way; but I should 
be glad to know whether there is any 
other despatch of the date of the 24th of 
February. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: There 
has been no mistake of the kind the noble 
Earl supposes. The despatch to which 
the noble Earl refers did not appear to be 
of any particular importance, but there is 
not the smallest objection to produce it, 
and my noble Friend the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs has it in his hand at 
this moment ready to lay on the table. 


THE COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH 
FRANCE, 
THE ADDRESS. NOTICE. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, the 
House would recollect that on the previous 
evening he mentioned the course which the 
Government proposed to take respecting the 
Address relating to the Commercial Treaty 
with France. Their Lordships were, no 
doubt, aware that the Motion intended to 
come on in the other House was postponed 
from last night to Thursday. It would be, 
therefore, impossible to move the Address 
in that House on as early a day as had 
been intended. It might, however, come 
up from the other House in time, so that 
notice might be given for Monday. But 
as it was possible that the debate in the 
other House might be adjourned, and as it 
would be convenient to their Lordships to 
have a day definitively fixed for the dis- 
cussion there, he begged to propose Thurs- 
day in next week, which would answer 
equally well whether the Address came up 
to that Llouse on Friday or Monday. 

Tue Ear or DERBY said, he had no 
objection to Thursday week ; but a noble 
Lord (Lord Teynham) had a notice on the 
books for that night for briuging forward 
some Motion about vote by ballot. 
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5 Grand Canal, &c., 


Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
had not recollected the circumstance at the 
moment. He hoped the noble Lord would 
not be indisposed to postpone his Motion 
for a day or two, and he would communi- 
eate with him on the subject. 


GRAND CANAL, MIDLAND, GREAT WEST- 
ERN, AND GREAT SOUTHERN AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 

PETITION, 


THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
presented a Petition of the Inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood of Portumna, 
against this Bill. The noble Marquess 
said the Bill involved matters of the great- 
est public importance, as it was a proposi- 
tion for the amalgamation of two railway 
companies, which engrossed the whole west 
and south of Ireland, with the Grand Canal, 
which was the only other means of ac- 
commodation for a considerable portion of 
country lying between the two railways. 
Although the Bill was a private one it in- 
volved a matter of the greatest importance 
to Ireland. There would be found in their 
Lordships’ library many Acts of Parlia- 
ment by which the public money had been 
advanecd to the Grand Canal Company. 
Thegrants specifically for the inland naviga- 
tion of the Shannon amounted to £133,100. 
There was a share of a grant of £1,000,000 
for public works amounting to £54,649 ; 
and a share of another grant of £250,000 
—so that he was within the mark when he 
said that £200,000 of public money had 
been spent upon the navigation of the 
Shannon, which by this Bill was coolly 
proposed to be ¢ransferred to these railway 
companies. A large district of country 
lying between these railways was entirely 
dependent on them for communication ; but 
this Bill would place the public altogether 
at their mercy. It would be said, perhaps, 
that clauses could be introduced by which 
tolls and ‘rates might be fixed ; but there 
could be no security that the railway com- 
panies would not take off the steamboats 
and bring the whole of the west, the centre, 
and the south of Ireland under tkeir con- 
trol. It was absurd to leave such a Bill 
to be dealt with in a Select Committee, 
and he should therefore oppose the Bill 
when it came before their Lordships. 

The Eart or LUCAN begged to thank 
the noble Marquess for calling attention to 
this Bill, which affected the interests of a 
large portion of the population of Ireland. 
The Bill eame before the House under a 
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Railway Companies Bill. 6 


false title. It was called a Railway Bill; 
but its object was to throw the navigation 
into the hands of the railway companies. 
It was most objectionable that any canal 
should be in the hands of any railway com- 
pany—so much so that, two years ago, ao 
Bill was passed requiring railway com- 
panies to come to Parliament before pur- 
chasing any canal whatever. The objec- 
tion was much stronger in this case, where 
the canal was to be held by the two prin- 
cipal railway companies in the country, 
who claimed as their territory the whole 
of the west, north-west, south-west, and 
centre of Ireland. The Bill would be most 
mischievous in its operation. Had this 
amalgamation Bill passed five years ago, 
they would never have got a railway from 
Athlone to the west. This was not a mere 
Private Bill, but involved a question of 
public principle, and he thought the House 
should not allow it to go before a Private 
Bi!l Committee. 

Lord MONTEAGLE concurred in all 
that had been stated against this Bill. The 
measure ought not to be dealt with as an 
ordinary Private Bill, for it was really a 
Public Bill of a very dangerous tendency. 
An attempt of this character was made 
some years ago; but it appearing to the 
Board of Trade that it was directly con- 
trary to the public interests that such a 
measure should proceed, the Board gave 
notice to oppose it on that ground. He 
hoped that the same course would now be 
taken. He thought it a sufficient argument 
against allowing this Bill to pass that he 
had not heard a single opinion in favour of 
this Bill from persons connected with Ire- 
land. 

Lord REDESDALE said, this Bill was 
one of a class which very strongly im- 
pressed upon his mind the necessity of 
having a Department in this country to 
watch over these matters. The traffic of 
the country, as conducted by railways and 
canals, required supervision. Some years 
since a Railway Board had been established 
in connection with the Board of Trade, but 
it had since been discontinued. Besides 
the powers for purchasing the eanal, this 
Bill contained other powers known as 
“working arrangements.” A Bill of the 
same kind, promoted by the London and 
North Western and Great Northern Rail- 
way Companies, had been rejected last 
Session; but it was again before Parlia- 
ment. All the House could do in this 
ease was to allow the Bill to go before a 
Select Committee. The Board of Trade 
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7 Dwellings for Labouring 


roposed in such cases that the tolls al- 
lone to be taken should be such that the 
canal might always remain fairly open to 
traffic. It was evident that some authori- 
tative council was needed ; for although 
the Board of Trade had been at great 
pains in these matters, it was impossible, 
constituted as the Board was, that it could 
take the lead in protecting the public in- 
terest in such cases. The business coming 
before the Board was so multifarious that 
matters were handed over from one officer 
to another, and no one knew how they 
were dealt with. The railway interest was 
always strong enough to overbear the inter- 
ference of the Board of Trade. - He won. 
dered that the railway companies had not 
arrived at the conclusion that the more 
they accommodated the public the more 
they would benefit themselves. By the 
Orders of the House this Bill after being 
read a second time would go before a Se- 
lect Committee. It would come before 
the House again on the third reading; but 
the House would probably not be disposed 
to reverse the decision of the Committee. 
He had nothing to suggest as to the course 
to be taken on this Bill; but he thought 
it highly desirable that the Government 
should adopt some means whereby they 
might exercise control over the plans pro- 
moted by great railway companies, and 
which seriously affected the public in- 
terests. 

Tue Eart or SHELBURNE believed 
that the railway interest would be ex- 
tremely benefited by the creation of such 
a Department as had been referred to by 
the noble Lord who spoke last, either in 
connection with the existing Board of 
Trade or in the establishment of an entirely 
new tribunal. He thought that such an 
authoritative body would be of great as- 
sistance to those who sought to carry out 
great works of public utility, as well as to 
the populations these were designed to ac- 
commnodate. 

After a few words from the Marquess of 
WESTMEATH, 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that a Government Department for the re- 
gulation of railways was no doubt desired 
by many of the railways and also by the 
public. In the first instance, the action of 
such a Board would be beneficial; but that 
which had happened before would happen 
again. Parties would complain of the 
decisions of the Board, the department 
would not be supported by the public and 
its influence would thus be weakened. 


Lord Redesdale 
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Classes (Ireland) Bill. 8 


The Bill, at the first view, seemed to de- 
prive the public of the advantage of the 
competition they at present enjoyed. That 
cireumstance would be one of the elements 
for the consideration of the Select Com- 
mittee, and if they thought that the powers 
asked by the company deprived the public 
of the competition they ought to have they 
could act accordingly. He saw no reason 
why the general course should not be fol- 
lowed in this case. Let the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee and let them 
decide whether it was one of those cases 
in which it was desirable to affirm the 
amalgamation. 

Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that the public would not be represent- 
ed at all before the Committee. As a ques- 
tion of inland navigation, this case went 
far beyond that of a common canal; and 
he now gave notice that he would object 
to the third reading of the Bill unless it 
was altered in some way by which the 
public would be guaranteed against the 
mischiefs that he apprehended from it. 


DWELLINGS FOR LABOURING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL, 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for Second Reading 
read. 

Tue Marquess oF CLANRICARDE 
moved the second reading of this Bill, which 
was to enable persons who borrowed money 
from the Commissioners of Publie Works in 
Ireland, for the improvement of estates in 
Ireland, to borrow money also for the pur- 
pose of building dwellings for the labour- 
ing classes. The Bill had been introduced 
last year and had passed their Lordships’ 
House. © - 

Loxrp REDESDALE said, it was true 
that the Bill had passed the House of 
Lords last year, but as it was by no means 
desirable that a system should be intro- 
duced by which the building of labourers’ 
cottages should be made a charge upon 
land, a clause should be inserted giving 
the Commissioners power to judge of the 
necessity of the proposed new buildings, 
and at the same time to see that where the 
buildings were introduced to replace old 
ruinous dwellings the latter were destroyed. 
He hoped the noble Marquess would con- 
sent to the insertion of such an Amend. 
ment in the present Bill. 

THE Marquess or WESTMEATII 
objected to the Bill, but hoped that if it 
passed care would be taken that loans were 
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not granted unless the plans of the pro- 
posed cottages were laid before the Com- 
missioncrs, as in the case of the improve- 
ment of estates-by drainage, &e. There 
was nothing on the face of the Bill that put 
a limit on the amount to be granted. 

THe Marquess or BATH, also hoped 
that the nuL!e Marquess would consent to 
the introduction of the provision in ques- 
tion, without which he must oppose it. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, in 


reply, gave some explanations which were | 


inaudible, 
Bill read 2°. 


ATTORNEYS, SOLICITORS, PROCTORS, 
AND CERTIFICATED CONVEYANCERS 
BILL. 

SECOND READING. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, he was 
anxious to explain the circumstances under 
which it was introduced when there was 
already another measure of the same cha- 
racter before the Legislature. The whole 
of the laws with respect to attorneys and 
solicitors were comprised in the statute 
6th and 7th Vict., which regulated the ad- 
mission of attorneys to the roll and other 


matters. The experience of sixteen years | 


had shown that the existing system re- 


quired amendment, and that legal educa- , 
tion was susceptible of improvement. The 


Incorporated Law Society having turned 
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Session came to an end. It was the in- 
teiition of the Incorporated Law Society 
to have re-introduced their Bill on the 
opening of the present Session; but it 
being necessary to communicate with the 
Inns of Court and the Board of Inland 
Revenue with respect to the machinery for 
the certificates, some delay took place, and 
in the meantime an hon. and learned 
Friend, a Member of the House of 
Commons, introduced a Bill which, with 
some alterations, had come up to their 
Lordships’ House. That Bill was framed 
in a very remarkable manner. The Bill 
which under the auspices of his noble and 
learned Friend had passed their Lordships’ 
| House, contained thirty-one clauses, em- 
_bodying a general plan for the regniation 
and improvement of the profession gene- 
rally, The hon. and learned Gentleman 
to whom he had alluded selected eight 
clauses of that Bill, and imported them 
into his own, adding three original clauses. 
When the Bill was introduced, the Incor- 
porated Law Society put themselves into 
communication with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and requested him cither to 
withdraw his measure in favour of the 
larger scheme which they proposed, or to 
delay its progress for a stage or two, in 
order that both measures might be before 
the House of Commons at the same time. 
That, however, was refused, and the Bill 
went into Committee; when the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society endeavoured to procure 


its attention to the subject, prepared a Bill | the insertion of the twenty. three remaining 
for the improvement of the law, which was clauses of their Bill; but the Committee 
circulated among the members of the | were of opinion that the general scope of 
different Inns of Court, was sent to the the Bill did not admit of the insertion of 
different law officers, and a copy was trans- | those clauses, and said it was too great an 
mitted to each of Her Majesty’s Judges. | alteration to be “es a The 
Every one who was acquainted with and | Bill of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had Teseutinasl the subject expressed ' therefore proceeded, and having passed the 
their approbation of the Bill so framed, | House of Commons, was brought up to 
and among others, his noble and learned ; their Lordships’ House. Under these cir- 
Friend now on the woolsack, then Chief | cumstances, the Bill, “om sore pine of 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, who ex-! which he now moved, had been prepared at 
pressed his highest approbation of the! the instance of the Incorporated Law So- 
measure, and undertook to introduce it to ciety, the object of which was to elevate 
the House. That was done, and the Bill the character of the profession generally, 
having been introduced under his noble and to raise the standard of legal education, 





learned Friend’s auspices, passed their 
Lordships’ House, and was sent down to 
the louse of Commons very late in the 
Session—on the 27th of July. It did not 
get into Committee till August, where in 
consequence of the interposition of the 
Board of Inland Revenue in a matter rela- 
tive to the stamp duties, delay took place, 


aud before the Bill could be passed the 


‘and to confer privileges on certain classes 
of persons who desired to be admitted to 
practice as attorneys. Nothing could be 
/more inconvenient or contrary to their 
‘policy and mode of legislation than to allow 
two Bills to effect the same object tu be in- 
troduced in the same Session, when the 
whole of the provisions might be incorpo- 
rated into one measure ; and it was, there- 
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fore, desirable that they should pass a Bill 
which had already substantially received 
their sanction, and not allow the introduc- 
tion of the Bill brought up from the other 
Tiouse. It was not necessary to describe 
at any length the general scope of the 
measure he was now advocating; but there 
were one or two provisions of great import- 
ance on which he would make an observa- 
tion. - Under the present system no person 
could be admitted an attorney without 
having served five years as an articled 
clerk; it was proposed to give to persons 
who had taken a degree at any of the 
Universities the privilege of being admitted 
after a three years’ service under articles, 
and to others who had passed a creditable 
examination the privilege of being ad- 
mitted after a four years’ service. There 
could be no doubt that such a provision 
would tend to raise the character of the 
profession. It was proposed also to give 
to persons who had served for ten years as 
clerks in attorneys’ offices—not those who 
did the mere drudgery, but clerks who 
were engaged in a sort of business in 
which attorneys themselves would be en- 
gaged, and which necessarily tended to 
improve their professional knowledge—the 
privilege of being admitted after serving 
as articled clerks three years. He had at 
first thought that clause objectionable, as 
operating against the interest of gentlemen 
who, having received a liberal education, 
chose the profession of attorneys ; but, 
after mature deliberation, he thought that 
the privilege ought to be conferred upon 
persons of that class who had faithfully 
and honestly served as clerks to attor- 
neys for long periods, and had thereby 
acquired a high degree of professional 
knowledge and experience. There was 
some alteration in this Bill and the last 
one with respect to conveyancers, who, 
instead of being permitted to renew their 
certificates at their own option, would now 
do so under the sanction of the Inns of 
Court. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
rejoiced that the Bill had been brought 
before the House by his noble and learned 
Friend, and expressed his approval of 
those clauses that related to a meritorious 
class of persons the managing clerks, and 
which would tend to raise them in society. 
He trusted that some provision would be 
introduced to test their literary acquire- 
ments. IIe also expressed his approval of 
the provisions with reference to certificated 
conveyancers. 


Lord Chelmsford 


{LORDS} 
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After some explanation from Lord Cran- 
WORTH, 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


INDIA—ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE moved an humble 
Address to Her Majesty for Copies of the 
Statement founded on detailed Reports 
from the several Presidencies and Districts 
in India, and exhibiting the moral and 
material Progress of India, directed to be 
annually prepared and laid before Parlia- 
ment under 21 & 22 Vict., e. 106, s. 53 ; 
also, all Correspondence between the Go- 
vernment of India and the Ilome Govern- 
ment relating thereto ; And also Copies of 
any Correspondence between the Secretary 
of State for India and the Government of 
India on the subject of the Introduction of 
a Government Bank and Paper Currency 
in India. The noble Lord said, that Par- 
liament usually contented itself with the 
belief that when it had directed a certain 
thing to be done, compliance with its 
directions was sure to follow. With regard 
to India, at least, that was not always the 
ease, Whien in 1858 the question of the 
government and administration of the East 
India Company’s territories was before 
Parliament, it was found thet extremely 
important provisions in the law, with refe- 
rence to a three-fold selection of candidates 
and with reference to private patronage in 
the civil service, had never been put into 
practice—they had been allowed to remain 
a dead letter. So also with regard to a 
provision in the Act of Parliament re- 
quiring the Company to apply certain 
sums annually to the purposes of educa- 
tion. In consequence of these and other 
neglects he (Lord Monteagle) called the 
attention of the House to the subject, and 
proposed that, as in the Colonial Depart- 
ment, a blue-book relative to the adminis- 
tration of these matters in India should be 
annually laid before the House. It was 
then argued that the matter had better be 
left in the hands of the Government; he 
did so; and nothing had been done in the 
matter, In 1858 he brought the matter 
before Lord Stanley, the Secretary for 
India, and a clause was introduced order- 
ing that annual accounts should be fur- 
nished, accompanied by statements pre- 
pared from detailed reports from each 
Presidency, exhibiting the moral and ma- 
terial progress of India. The accounts 
only had been given, but no detailed state- 
ment; and the accounts which ought to 
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have been published in May last were not 


yet forthcoming. It was, however, added 
in a note to the accounts ‘‘ that the stuate- 
ment exhibiting the moral and material 
progress of India had not yet been re- 
ceived from the Government of India.” 
The Home Government was made aware 
of this in 1359, and he presumed there 
must be some correspondence on the ques- 
tion. With reference to the last part of 
his Motion, he learned through the public 
papers that there was a measure of enor- 
mous importance under discussion in India 
—a measure which if rightly described 
assumed that the Government of India 
were about to establish themselves in the 
position of bankers, issuing promissory 
notes payable on demand. Now, he did 
not say that this was an improper measure, 
but he could hardly imagine the case of 
any country, either abroad or at home, in 
connection with which a more important or 
critical question could arise for the conside- 
ration of the House than that of any Go- 
vernment assuming the position of a banker, 
and dealing in financial, pecuniary, and 
commercial affairs; but if that Govern- 
ment were a despotic Government, and if 
there were any case of exigency—and they 
knew the exigency under which the Go- 
vernment of India had been compelled to 
exist—if so easy and tempting a remedy 
as that of issuing a little more paper money 
to relieve itself from a pressing difficulty 
presented itself, he feared it might be too 
often induced to relieve itself in this way 
from its difficulty. It was a question cal- 
culated to create alarm and apprehension. 
We ought to know something of this matter, 
and how the matter was viewed by the 
mercantile communities of Caleutta and 
Bombay, and if such a scheme was really 
to be taken into the hands of Government, 
what were its recommendations and the 
plea for proposing it. It was altogether a 
question that called for the utmost conside- 
ration and the greatest possible care. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL must be ex- 
cused following the noble Lord into a 
defence of the East India Company against 
the accusations he had brought against 
them, seeing that they were now dead and 
buried. These complaints, whether well 
or ill-founded, had nothing to do with the 
form of Government, although the noble 
Lord bad insinuated that the same thing 
might arise under the new form of Govern- 
ment. With regard to the papers, for 
which the noble Lord had moved, the sta- 
tistical returns had not been received at 
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the India House. No very voluminous 
correspondence had taken place on tho 
subject ; but he believed that the Indian 
Government had been asked to produce 
the statement, and whenever it was pro- 
duced it would be laid before Parliament. 
The clause in the Act was certainly 
vaguely worded when it referred to the 
‘*moral and material progress of the 
country.”” That was a very general topie, 
and he did not think that returns pursuant 
to such an order would have enlightened 
his noble Friend on the question of eur- 
rency. With regard to the issue of bank 
notes said to be in contemplation, his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for India had 
received a copy of a Minute issued by Mr. 
Wilson. He (the Duke of Argyll) believed 
that the construction put upon a part of 
that document in England was a mistaken 
ove; but it was the wish of his right hon. 
Friend not to produce the Minute until he 
was also able to produce his own Despatch 
in answer to it. As soon as his right hon. 
Friend’s reply was sent out there would be 
no objection to lay both before Parliament. 

THe Ear. or ELLENBOROUGH 
hoped that nobody would be sanguine 
enough to expect ever to see the return 
now asked for. In India they would not 
understand what was wanted; or, if they 
did, there would be no one to employ for 
the purpose. Perhaps a Report might in 
time be forthcoming; it would be very 
voluminous, and probably not worth having. 
He would suggest that the only practical 
way to obtain the voluminous mass of in- 
formation would be by schedule and Act 
of Parliament. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
thought that if things existed in India as 
described by the noble Earl, it argued a 
degree of incapacity for the new Govern- 
ment of India that might have been sup- 
posed to belong only to the old. It was 
no more impossible to make these reports 
upon India than it was to make these re- 
ports in connection with other colonies. 
All the Colonies of Great Britain, from 
Heligoland upwards furnished similar re- 
turns to those now asked for, showing their 
moral and material progress, and if they 
could not be procured respecting India it 
would be owing to the virtual re-creation 
of the effete and absurd Board of Direc- 
tors, chosen out of almost the same body, 
and serving as a screen for negligence. 
The Colonial Minister had no difficulty in 
getting these reports, and he did not see 
why there should be any difficulty in this 
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ease. He trusted the question of paper 
currency was one that would be fully dis- 
cussed. 

Tue Ear. or ELLENBOROUGH: It 
is no use sending out the order when there 
is no one to obey it. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, if it were 
impossible to make out the return the 
officials ought to report to that effect, and 
prove it ; but it was not proper that the 
servants of the Government should have 
the power of saying whether they would 
obey the orders of Parliament or not. 

Lorn MONTEAGLE then withdrew 
that portion of his Motion relating to a 
Government Bank and Paper Currency. 

Motion, as amended, agreed to. 

House adjourned at a —— 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Half past Ten o’Clock. 


Annexation of Savoy and 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 6, 1860. 


Minutes.] New Writ Issvep.—For Worcester 
City, v. William Laslett, esquire, Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Pusiio Bitts,— 1° Aggravated Assaults Act 
Amendment ; Cruelty to Animals (Scotland) 
Act Amendment; Universities (Scotland) Act 
Amendment ; Isle of Man Harbours ; 

2 Customs ; 
3° Valuation of Rateable Property (Ireland) ; 
Packet Service (Transfer of Contracts); Medical 
Acts Amendment. 


THE LUNACY (SCOTLAND) ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STIRLING said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Ilome 
Department, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
into Parliament in the present Session any 
Bill to amend the Lunacy (Scotland) Act. 
He would also ask how it is that the 
Scotch Reform Bill has not as yet been 
issued to Members, although the English 
and Irish Bills have been for some days 
delivered ? 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, with re- 
spect to the Scotch Lunacy Act, the matter 
was under the consideration of the Lord 
Advocate, and the right hon. and learned 
Lord would shortly ask leave to introduce 
a Bill. He believed he might say the 
Scotch Reform Billi would be in the hands 
of Members to-morrow. 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 


{COMMONS} 
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CAVALRY AND INFANTRY COMMISSIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir HENRY STRACEY said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
a Colonel on full pay of Cavalry, on be- 
coming a General, and thereby being pre- 
cluded from selling and receiving the same 
pay as the Colonel promoted from Infantry, 
but having paid £1,675 for his Commis- 
sions above that paid by the Infantr 
General, would still have to pay the dif- 
ference between Infantry and Cavalry, if 
appointed to a Cavalry Regiment ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
feared the House would not derive much 
information from these questions on the re- 
lative prices of Commissions. The subject 
was very intricate, and it was difficult to 
render it intelligible. An Officer in the 
position described by the question of the 
hon. Baronet, would not (we understood) 
be called on to pay the difference. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, he would also 
beg to ask, Whether, as it is proposed to 
equalize the prices of Cavalry and Infantry 
Commissions, Cavalry Officers who have in 
accordance with existing regulations, paid 
the larger sums, will receive credit for the 
extra money when purchasing their future 
promotion; for instance, will a Cornet, who 
has paid £840 for his Cornetey have, to 
pay £250 more for a Lieutenantcy, worth 
only £700? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT, in reply, 
stated that Officers of Cavalry would not 
be entitled to receive anything of the 
Crown till they sold out. On selling their 
Commissions they would, of course, receive 
back the difference. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY AND NICE TO 
FRANCE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL brought up a 
letter of the 24th of January last from 
Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell, and 
which had been omitted from the corres- 
pondence laid upon the Table relative to 
the annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
France. { 

Sir JOHN WALSG said, without having 
given the noble Lord the usual notice he 
would beg to ask him, Whether he will have 
any objection to lay upon the Table any 
additional Correspondence that may have 
reached the Foreign Office upon the same 
subject since the publication of the last 
| Despatches ? 


| Lorp JOHN RUSSELL, in reply, said, 
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he could not avoid remarking upon the in- 
convenience of asking questions regarding 
Foreign Affairs without placing them on 
the Notice Papers, as was the case with 
questions of a domestic nature. It was 
certainly right that the same rule should be 
adhered to with respect to qeestions on 
Foreign Affairs, which were usually of a 
more delicate nature. He was not pre- 
pared to say whether he could lay any 
more papers on the Table on the subject 
referred to; but as soon as the Govern- 
ment had decided that it could be done 
with propriety, he should lose no time in 
producing them. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he desired also 
to inquire as to the production of certain 
private letters of Lord Cowley to the 
noble Lord, and which were referred to in 
the public Despatches. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL was understood 
to say the private letters could not be pro- 
duced, and desired to know for what ob- 
ject the right hon. Gentleman required 
them. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he would ask the 
question to-morrow, and state the reasons 
why he did so. 


ARMY (SALE AND PURCHASE OF COM- 
MISSIONS.)—-ADDRESS MOVED. 


Sir DE LACY EVANS (who was very 
imperfectly heard) said, he rose to move, 
That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that she will be gra- 
ciously pleased to order the gradual aboli- 
tion, as soon as practicable, of the sale 
and purchase of commissions in the army 
(having due regard to existing rights)— 
with the view of substituting for the pur- 
chase system, promotion partly by seniority 
and partly by selection, grounded on war 
services of merit, length of colonial and 
home services, and attested professional 
fitness — under such regulations as Her 
Majesty shall be pleased to direct. The 
system of purchase was, he believed, as it 
at present stood, productive of the greatest 
abuses which existed in the army of any 
civilized country in the world. It imposed, 
as far as he could ascertain, a tax on the 
officers of our army amounting to 
£4,742,000, which was the actual sum 
of the commissions calculated at the 
price which might be legally expended. 
Now, in order to get rid of a system such 
as that, desirable as its abolition might be, 
he did not propose that any very great 
sacrifice on the part of the country should 
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be incurred, because he felt convinced that 
if the authorities were in earnest in the 
matter they might allow the system to die 
away without rendering any great pecu- 
niary loss necessary. Instead, however, of 
pursuing a course by which a result so de- 
sirable would be secured, different rules 
and regulations had of late been introduced 
into the service, by which the present state 
of things, instead of being remedied, was 
likely to be aggravated. He did not, how- 
ever, seek by his Motion to effect any 
sudden change in the system, but was 
simply desirous of carrying out in the main 
the views which had been advocated by 
the Royal Commission which had been a 
pointed to inquire into the subject, merely 
going a little further in what might be 
considered the reform of our military sys- 
tem. Indeed, it was well known that many 
Members of the Commission, including, he 
believed he might say, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Secretary for War, 
were desirous of going a little farther, and 
of including majors and lieutenant colonels 
in the non-purchasing ranks. Therefore 
he would propose that, as regarded the 
rauks of major and lieutenant colonel, the 
system of purchase should cease. At the 
date of the commission there were 222 
lieutenant colonels and 258 majors in the 
army, including the West India regiments ; 
and it appeared that between the years 1851 
and 1855, 40 lieutenant colonels and 46 
majors retired from the service, They 
might therefore assume from that the 
ratio of the retirement of those officers. 
Taking this basis he calculated that the 
sum that would be required in the present 
year to effect his proposal would be about 
£67,000 ; for the second year, £62,000; 
for the third year, £58,000; and so on. 
The present system allowed the incompe- 
tent officer to take the place of the com- 
petent. As an instance, he referred to a 
letter he had received from an officer of 
the highest capacity who had been passed 
over fourteen times. He mentioned the 
case of another officer who had been passed 
over eighteen times; and yet, strange to 
say, that officer was still an advocate for 
the system of purchase. Another officer, 
a man of great merit, had been passed over 
twenty times. After the Crimean war, in 
which the officers and soldiers were not 
less distinguished by gallantry and endur- 
ance than those in any former war, it was 
felt that a deficiency existed somewhere, 
and a Royal’ Commission was appointed, 
consisting of five civil and five military 
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members. This Commission, which, how- 
ever, was not constituted in a manner to 
secure perfect impartiality between the two 
branches of the service, heard evidence ; 
and the result of their investigation was a 
Report, showing, in fact, the inexpediency 
of the system of promotion by purchase. 
One of the recommendations of this Com- 
mission was, that officers should be profes- 
sionally educated, and he (Sir De Lacy 
Evans) wondered that this had not been 
attended to before now, as the education 
of non-commissioned officers and privates 
was for some time in operation most suc- 
cessfully. He was, however, sorry to say 
that this recommendation had not been 
followed up. Again, he wished to ask why 
the competitive system, which had been 
introduced into most of our civil depart- 
ments, and obtained in the military depart- 
ments of France, should not be introduced 
into our army. It appeared on the autho- 
rity of the Report of the Commissioners, 
that at present commisions in the Guards 
cost 109 per cent more than the regulation 
price, while commissions in the Line and 
Cavalry cost 50 per cent over the regula- 
tion price. With regard to the compara- 
tive merits of the purchase with the non- 
purchase system, he thought that the 
experience of two services which were em- 
ployed in the Crimea gave them a lesson 
that was most useful—he alluded to the 
Cavalry and Artillery. In the first of these 
the system of purchase was not in opera- 
tion, whilst in the latter it was more rife 
than in any other arm of the military ser- 
vice. How, then, had the system of non- 
purchase in the Artillery and the system 
of purchase in the Cavalry worked in the 
Crima? Why, the Cavalry lost all their 
horses the very first winter, and were 
scarcely able to exist; but when the cam- 
paign had ended, the Artillery were even 
in a more efficient state than when the 
siege of Sebastopol commenced. The 
time had come when it behoved the autho- 
rities at the Horse Guards to adopt any 
and every improvement in the organization 
of the army that could be suggested. Un- 
doubtedly those who thought that the 
Treaty of Commerce with France would 
eventuate in the establishment of peace all 
over the world might regard the matter as 
of little import ; but he could anticipate no 
such result from the Treaty of Commerce. 
He was not opposed to that Treaty—far 
from it; but he put no faith in it as a con- 
servator of the peace of Europe. In his 
opinion the political sky was lowering ; 


Sir De Lacy Evans 


{COMMONS} 
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wars andrumours of wars prevailed through- 
out the Continent, and the Emperor of the 
French in his reeent speech to the Legis- 
lative Chamber had openly declared his re- 
sumption of the policy of conquest. Under 
these circumstances, it was the duty of the 
Government to maintain the army in the 
highest possible state of efficiency, and he 
ventured to submit that that could never 
be aceomplished under the present impo- 
litie system of promotion by purebase. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House generally 
would concur in the Resolution which he 
begged leave to move. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to order the gradual abolition, as soon as 
practicable, of the Sale and Purchase of Commis- 
sions in the Army (having due regard to existing 
rights),—with the view of substituting for the 
Purchase System, promotion, partly by seniority 
and partly by selection, grounded on War ser- 
vices of merit, length of Colonial and Home 
services, and attested professional fitness,—under 
such regulations as Her Majesty shall be pleased 
to direct.” 


Mr. RACH said, he felt much pleasure 
in seconding a Motion which nobody could 
have introduced with greater propriety than 
the hon. and gallant General who had 
won his way to honours and promotion by 
valiant exploits spread over half a century 
of service. His observations on the sub- 
ject were so important that he trusted 
they would be placed in ewtenso before the 
public. The substantial question which 
was raised by the Motion was whether 
money or merit should prevail. Now, 
although he was perfectly aware that many 
who had risen to the command of regiments 
by virtue of the system of purchase had 
afterwards proved themselves to be admir- 
ably well fitted for the advancement which 
they had thus obtained, thus accidentally 
joining merit to money; yet, until hon. 
Gentlemen could show some necessary con- 
nection between money and merit he must 
hold that this practice, so contrary to all 
our principles and practice in every other 
Department of the State, of buying pro- 
motion and command, was neither consist- 
ent with the safety nor the honour of 
the country. The system was one which 
almost everybody was prepared to admit 
could not be defended on abstract grounds, 
and among those who maintained that 
opinion he might reckon the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War as well 
as the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. He well recollected his right 
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hon. Friend’s condemnation of the principle, 
and stating his determination to alter it 
whenever an opportunity offered. It was, 
however, asserted that by means of the 
system as it stood the efficiency of the 
army, that is to say the supply of officers 
of appropriate age and qualifications, was 
satisfactorily upheld. Now, upon that point 
he was prepared to join issue with its advo- 
cates, leaving out of account the last eight 
or ten years, during which period, owing 
to the wars in China, India, Persia, and 
the Crimea, far more than the ordinary 
number of officers had been appointed, 
and too many of them swept away. Pre- 
vious to that period, however, he found 
that the average age of ensigns and cor- 
nets in the army was 21; that of lieute- 
nants between 28 and 29; that of captains 
38; that of majors between 43 and 44; 
that of lieutenant colonels, 493; of major 
generals nearly 60; of lieutenant generals, 
65 and upwards; and of full generals, 
above 70. Now no one would contend that 
these were appropriate ages for the respec- 
tive rauks which he had just enumerated, 
and yet this was the undeniable result of 
the purchase system, bolstered up as it 
had been by very frequent brevets, by a 
vast increase of general officers and by so 
profuse a sale of unattached commissions 
as to elicit even the condemnation of a 
high authority at the Horse Guards, 
It left us in 1850 with our youngest 
grey-headed major general oldef by many 
years than the Duke of Wellington when 
he had laid down his sword after some 
fifteen years, not of a major general’s but 
of supreme command, and thirty years 
older than Napoleon when he commenced 
his career of victory. There were, in- 
deed, men so peculiarly constituted by 
nature —for instance, Sir C. Campbell—as 
to be able at a very advanced age to per- 
form efficiently the duties which attached 
to their position, but such hardy veterans 
were only marvellous exceptions to the 
general rule to the unbending laws of 
human decay. The same objections ap- 
plied to all the other ranks of which he 
had shown the inappropriate, and therefore 
detrimental ages. Thus the system of pur- 
chase had broken down, yet the Resolu- 
tion of the gallant Officer opposite (Cap- 
tain Leicester Vernon) recommended that 
it should be persevered in; and why? be- 
cause promotion by seniority had failed in 
the Artillery, Engineers, and Marines. He 
granted that the promotion in these eorps 
had not been rapid ; but then it should be 
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remembered that the Engineers and Artil- 
lery had not the advantage of exchanges, 
and moreover had fewer facilities with re- 
gard to the half-pay list, while in these 
corps and in the Marines there were fewer 
field officers than in the purchasing corps. 
It did not, however, follow that because a 
system of narrow seniority did not succeed 
the system of purchase must be upheld. 
He saw no connection between the failure 
of one system and the falsely assumed suc- 
cess of the other. One might have failed 
more than the other; but he contended 
both had failed, and what was now required 
was a system of combined seniority and 
selection to be carefully and honestly ap- 
plied to the army, and the first step should 
be to put an end to the purchase of the 
rank of field officer. The purchase system 
too had broken down by the constant and 
flagrant transgression by the army of all 
the rules and regulations laid down by 
authority for keeping its prices within ap- 
pointed limits. The Duke of Wellington 
felt this abuse so strongly that he issued 
a stringent order to the effect that any 
officer giving or receiving beyond the regu- 
lation price should be subject to be cashier- 
ed. The Duke had a strong hand and a 
resolute will, yet here he was not strong 
enough to contend with mere degrees of 
corruption. His orders were utterly fruit- 
less. So, too, the Duke of York when he 
thought to curb this corruption by requir- 
ing that every officer who bought or sold a 
commission should declare on his word of 
honour that he had neither given nor would 
give, directly or indirectly, more than the 
regulation priee— yet it was in palpable 
evidence that commissions brought 50 or 
100 per cent beyond the regulation price. 
Was there not something inherently false 
and wrong in a system which no orders, 
no laws could bend. It was said that, by 
means of purchase, retirement was pro- 
vided for old officers; but there could be no 
question that the grant of a moderate pen- 
sion was much preferable. There were two 
classes of purchasers—one, men of large 
fortune and high station, who went into 
the army with all the gallant spirit of youth 
ready to put themselves in the very front 
of danger, but who after a time, weary- 
ing of the service, retired to their estates 
or filled seats in this or the other House of 
Parliament. It was good for these young 
men to go into such a school as the army; 
but it might have been still better for them 
to have learnt more of duty and obedience 
in its subordinate ranks, than to have 
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rushed on by extravagant purchases to 
premature commands, and most undoubt- 
edly it would have been better for the army. 
For instance, when in command of regi- 
ments they induced a system of expense— 
not extravagant in them, but mischievously 
so for their associates, and that was, in 
fact, the secret of the present check which 
Cavalry regiments had experienced ; sober 
people being afraid to trust their sons in 
them far more because of their extravagant 
habits than the mere price of thecommission. 
The other class of purchasers consisted of 
young men of high aspirations, proud 
hearts, and cool heads, who took the army 
as a profession, were ready to make any 
sacrifice to rise in it, purchasing each suc- 
cessive step and straining every nerve to 
raise the means. These were valuable 
and brave officers, the very men to com- 
mand our regiments. But we too fre- 
quently lost their services just when they 
were becoming most valuable. It is well 
known that when officers become gene- 
rals they forfeit the privilege of selling 
their commissions. Too many of these 
officers, therefore, pressed by the pecuniary 
sacrifices they had made to purchase their 
commissions, sell them when they approach 
the rank of general, and so they are lost 
to the service, while to induce others to re- 
main, the pay of a general officer having 
a regiment is made double that of an Ad- 
miral so as to enable them to recoup some 
of the money they have squandered on 
their commissions. It is thus that in this 
item alone the country expends little less 
than an £100,000 a year in_ indirect 
support of the purchase system, which we 
are told is so economical, but which is, in 
fact, extravagant in a mere money point of 
view, but infinitely more costly in all that 
regards a nation’s and an army’s weal by 
its open disregard for all merit that has 
not money in its pocket. In the navy the 
system of combined-selection and seniority 
has answered well; up to 1850 there was a 
less slow promotion in the navy than in 
the army; and our naval officers were on a 
much younger scale than the army. It is 
not impracticable to adopt the same sys- 
tem in the army. For these reasons he 
hoped the House would entertain the Mo- 
tion of the gallant General. His hon. 
and gallant Friend was quite right not 
to press it to the full extent of putting 
an immediate end to the purchase sys- 
tem; but it was to be hoped that the 
Government would give that encourage- 
ment to a gradual abolition which was 
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embodied in the proposal that no pur- 
chase should be allowed above the rank of 
captain, and that the command of regi- 
ments should be by selection. If that 
were adopted it would be received by the 
public as a great boon and a step in the 
right direction, while it would relieve a 
great number of deserving officers from 
the pain of seeing themselves passed over, 
and leave the army open to those enter- 
prising, gallant, and high-spirited young 
men of all classes whose services we could 
little afford to dispense with. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
he rose to move an Amendment to the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster of which he had given 
notice, and which was to this effect :— 

“ That whereas the promotion in the seniority 
corps already existing—namely, the Royal Artil- 
lery, Royal Engineers, and Royal Marines, being of 
an unsatisfactory character, this House is of opinion 
that it is not desirable to extend the seniority 
system to the whole of the army.” 


He had not the least doubt that the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster (Sir 
De Lacy Evans had exhausted in argument 
all that could be found in support of his 
proposition. If he answered those argu- 
ments rather inferentially then in detail, he 
hoped it would not be supposed that he 
was wanting in courtesy, but the fact was, 
he must confess, he had heard very little 
of them indeed. He gathered that the 
hon, and gallant Member said something 
about professional education, but that ap- 
plied equally whether promotion was by 
purchase or seniority. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member also urged that the service 
was weakened; he did not hear whether by 
a system of purchase or a system of seni- 
ority, but he concluded by seniority, be- 
cause they found that a system of seni- 
ority did weaken the service, not only 
morally but physically. The hon, and 
gallant Member afterwards said something 
about the Admiralty, but he could not 
follow him there, because he confessed he 
was entirely at sea as to what the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said. The Motion 
had been seconded by the hon. Member 
for Richmond (Mr. Rich), and he thought 
they ought to take that occasion to give 
their warmest thanks to the hon. Member 
for being ready on all occasions to advocate 
what he believed to be the interests of the 
army. If the hon. Member did not happen 
to be quite in the right groove, it might be 
owing to his not being in the profession. 
The hon. Member had taken a bold course, 
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and said he would narrow the question to 
one of merit and money. There he should 
join issue with him. The hon. Member 
gave a certain A BC illustration of various 
positions, but he seemed scarcely to under- 
stand the alphabet of what he was talking 
about. The hon. Member spoke of the 
age of officers, and, if this Amendment 
had been moved at the time the hon. Gen- 
tleman addressed the House, he should 
have thought he was seconding the propo- 
sition. It was upon the objection of age 
that the hon. Member relied, and he might 
fairly say that when the hon. Member had 
uttered one word in favour of his own 
views, he had uttered two in favour of 
those which he advocated. The hon. 
Member had also said that the Ordnance 
did not allow officers to go on half-pay. 
That was a mistake, for he (Captain L. 
Vernon) happened himself to be on the 
half-pay of the Royal Engineers. He felt 
diffidence in taking the step he had done 
in moving the Amendment, as it placed 
him in opposition on a military subject to 
the high rank and experience of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster, which 
entitled his opinions to considerable respect. 
It did more, it placed him in opposition 
to a popular feeling which he thought was 
& popular mistake, and if it were not for 
certain facts, and the deductions from those 
facts, he should hesitate to stand forward 
to arrest the progress of popular opinion, 
headed as it was by the hon. and gallant 
Member. He hoped the House would ex- 
tend to him some indulgence, while he en- 
deavoured to show that the seniority system 
was not entirely one of unmixed good for 
the army. It must be conceded that if 
purchase were done away with, the main 
condition of promotion must arise from 
death vacancies. But senior officers could 
not be persuaded to die for the purpose 
of promoting junior officers; therefore, it 
stood to reason that promotion must be 
very slow, and then arose the unsatisfactory 
position partly assumed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Richmond—that the officers were 
too old for the rank. This was no hap- 
hazard assertion, but based on broad facts. 
What occurred in the seniority corps—the 
Engineers, Artillery, and Marines, which 
represented an army of 45,000 men? 
They must recollect that peace was the 
rule, and war the exception. That being 
80, in peace the subaltern officers of those 
corps served no less than 24 years before 
they reached the rank of captain. Now, 
24 years was nearly a quarter of a century, 
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and, according to the average duration of 
life, the prime of manhood did not exist for 
more than 20 years. What, then, must 
be the position of that service where the 
subaltern officers passed the whole of the 
prime of life in that rank—where they fol- 
lowed the beat of the drum from colony to 
colony, in the east and west, in the north 
and south, in Asia, in Africa, and in 
America, with but very rare glances at 
Europe? That was the condition of those 
officers, who passed the whole of the prime 
of life, without comfort, and what was 
more, without hope, for “ hope which came 
to all ne’er came to them.’’ The neces- 
sary consequence was, that when war 
came the senior officers were worn out. 
In the Peninsular war the Duke of 
Wellington’s best officers of Artillery 
and Engineers bore the rank of second 
captains and lieutenants. In the Crimean 
war the colonels of Engineers one after 
another broke down and failed physically. 
The whole work was left to second cap- 
tains and lieutenants, and he asked was 
that the condition to which they would re- 
duce the whole of the British Army.? 
There was an opinion abroad that the pur- 
chase system threw the commissions of 
high rank in the army into the hands of 
those who, in the slang of the day, were 
called the “‘upper ten thousand.’’ Nothing 
was more unfounded. Any man who looked 
at the Army List would find that such was 
not the case. If they looked down the 
list they would find that for one Planta- 
genet there were fifty of the great clans 
of Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson ; 
for one aristocrat there were fifty taken 
from the small gentry, from commerce, and 
from trade. The fastest Lancer he ever 
saw was the son of a Scotch upholsterer. 
The wildest Dragoon and the most tearing 
Hussar sprang respectively from a provin- 
cial banker and a country attorney. The 
son of the silversmith of his mess was a 
major of heavy Dragoons, and only the 
other day he admired the nodding helm 
and shining cuirass which encompassed the 
offspring of a London solicitor. The father 
of Havelock, the hero of Lucknow, was a 
Baptist minister. That showed that it was 
not the aristocracy to whom commissions 
were confined by a system of purchase. 
They were told that it did not admit of 
promotion from the ranks, He knew some 
instances to the contrary. Sir John Elley, 
who rose to the rank of a Licutenant Gene- 
ral and Colonel of the 17th Lancers, was 
& private in the Blues. General Cureton, 
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who led the charge of the 14th Light 
Dragoons and turned the fortune of the 
day at Chillianwallah, enlisted as a trooper; 
and, no doubt, the Secretary for War could 
put his hand on many officers who fought 
as rank and file at Alma, Inkerman, and 
Balaklava. They had been told that the 
seniority system acted well in the East 
India Company’s service. Was that really 
the case? Did they not find that promo- 
tion was such a drag that officers were 
obliged to invent a sort of purchase sys- 
tem of their own? Every man was com- 
pelled to subscribe a certain sum to pur- 
ehase officers out. It was not voluntary. 
They were compelled, and the price which 
they gave was very nearly the price of the 
regulation in the Queen’s service. ‘The 
French system was cited asa model. They 
were told that they should look at the 
French system—how good that was. The 
French system was one-third by seniority, 
one-third by merit, and one-third by favour. 
If that were introduced into this country 
how long would it be before merit and 
favour under our representative system be- 
came one? How did it act in France at 
this moment? During the Crimean war 
some officers of French and English regi- 
ments were coming over together in the 
same transport, being wounded. The con- 
versation turned, as was always the case 
with officers, upon promotion. One of our 
officers said, ‘‘ Your service gives you fel. 
lows something like achance.’” A French 
officer replied, ‘Erreur! mon ami, erreur! 
pour avancer chez nous faut avoir parent 
au Ministére de la Guerre.’’ But did 
the system work well in France? There, 
if an officer had not attained a certain 
rank by a certain time, he was forced out 
of the service. He was fit for no other 
profession, and for the rest of his existence 
he hung on to the outskirts of society. All 
who had been abroad must have seen hang- 
ing about estaminets men whose upright 
carriage, close cropped, grizzled hair, and 
heavy moustache showed what they had 
been, and whose haggard faces and thread- 
bare clothes showed painfully what they 
were. Was that the condition to which 
they would reduce the British officer? He 
thought that one of the reasons why France 
was so aggressive was her military system. 
They preferred a despotism, provided it 
was military. They perferred war to peace 
because the one was bread, the other star. 
vation. It had been said that under our 
present system merit was not the thing, 
but money was, and that no person could 
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be advanced by merit alone. Now, he 
could give them a most remarkable in- 
stance to the contrary ; and if in doing so 
he had to speak of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster’s merits to his 
face, he did it not to give that gallant 
General any annoyance, but because it was 
necessary for the argument. A friend con- 
nected with the service had procured him 
the following particulars respecting the 
eareer of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster :— 


“In the summer of 1814, Lieutenant Evans of 
the 3rd Light Dragoons, then a very young man, 
was appointed to the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, and attached to the expedition under 
General Ross which sailed from the south of 
France, at the conclusion of the war with Napo- 
leon, to operate on the coast of America, Ile was 
mentioned with great praise and recommended for 
promotion by General Ross in the despatches an- 
nouncing the action at Bladensburg and the cap- 
ture of Washington; again by General Brook, who 
succeeded to the command when Ross was killed 
at Baltimore ; and again, a third and fourth time, 
by Generals Kean and Lambert in connection with 
the proceedings at New Orleans. For these meri- 
torious services he was Gazetted to a company in 
the 5th West India Regiment, without purchase, 
on the 12th of January, 1815. He became a 
Major by brevet a month or two later, and in the 
promotion consequent on Waterloo he became a 
Lieutenant Colonel on the 18th of June of the 
same year, he having returned from America in 
time to be at that battle. Thus stepping in six 
months from the rank of Lieutenant to that of 
Lieutenant Colonel without the expenditure of a 
single shilling.” 


It would have been impossible for the hon. 
and gallant General to have accomplished 
such a rise as that in a seniority corps. 
With all the merit in the world—even 
with all his own merit—the gallant General 
would have stopped at the rank of captain, 
and never got beyond it. It was no disad- 
vantage to an officer without money to be 
in a regiment where purchase went on. 
Put the case of a young man without 
money in a regiment where he was at the 
bottom of the lieutenants’ list, and suppose 
every other officer in the regiment had 
money, and was to purchase ; the whole 
of those above him would buy themselves 
out of his way, until he arrived at the top 
of the tree, where he would wait for that 
death vacancy or other casualty to give him 
promotion, which he would have had to 
have waited for otherwise in every step 
from the bottom. In a book which had 
been sent to him he found this passage :— 


‘What does not seem to have been sufficiently 
considered is the advantage derived from purchase 
by those whose poverty subjects them to the mor- 
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tification of being passed over by juniors. The 
practical effect of the system is to bring those 
men rapidly to the top of their respective ranks, 
where they benefit by any vacanies occarioned by 
death, by brevet or by augmentation. For in- 
stance (said the writer), I myself, when a lieu- 
tenant and captain in the Guards, did not purchase; 
three juniors whent over my head ; but within a 
year of reaching the top of the list (having served 
on full pay for nineteen years) I obtained my pro- 
motion by a death vacancy; whereas, had the 
system of purchase not existed, there would have 
been no inducement to the senior officers of my 
regiment to retire, and ten or fifteen additional 
years would probably have elapsed before I could 
have attained a position where promotion would 
have been possible.” 


He could not give a stronger proof of the 
difference between regiments where seni- 
ority existed, and those where purchase 
prevailed than the fact stated in Her 
Majesty’s regulations, that in the one case 
a man who had served six years in the 
army might have the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, whereas, in a seniority corps he 
had himself been for twenty-four years a 
subaltern, and nine years an ensign, thus 
remaining absolutely longer in the lowest 
rank than the period within which the 
regulations allowed an officer to attain the 
position of a lieutenant colonel. The same 
work from which he had already quoted 
said :— 


“The routine of unremitted colonial service 
must produce considerable inefficiency among the 
officers of the army, and the result would inevi- 
tably be either to maintain an enormous retired 
establishment at the public charge te furnish a 
provision for the worn-out officers, or to leave the 
commissions of the army in the hands of those 
incompetent to discharge the duties attaching to 
them if it were not for one of those very anomalies 
to which we have alluded at the commencement 
of this division of our report—namely, the system 
of sale and purchase of commissions as authorized 
by the regulations of the service.’ 


The same report went on to say :— 


“Tt is manifested in these returns that by far 
the larger portion of officers are perfectly qualified 
for their duties, and it is equally apparent that 
this efficiency is maintained by the system of 
purchase.” 


The weight which ought to be attached to 
these extracts might be inferred from the 
fact that— 


“The report from which these extracts are 
taken is signed by fourteen of the most distin- 
guished men that ever met together in any coun- 
try for any stated purpose—namely, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Duke of Richmond, Lords Mel- 
ville, llowick, and Hill, Henry Labouchere, 
Admirals Sir Charles Adam, Sir Thomas Hardy, 
and Sir George Cockburn ; Generals Sir James 
Kemp, Sir Hussey Vivian, Sir Alexander Dickson, 
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Sir Henry Hardinge, and Colonel Sir Richard 
Williams.” 

The hon. Member for Richmond (Mr, 
Rich) had put the question as one of money 
versus merit. There was a sort of morbid 
feeling abroad that the effect of purchase 
was to admit rich bluckheads to promotion, 
and to keep back the poor but efficient 
officer. Those who said that carried the 
argument a step further, maintaining that 
those who purchased were of necessity 
blockheads, and those who did not were 
the reverse. Was that really so? Put it 
to the test. Look at the successes of our 
armies, where purchase was the rule, and 
compare them with those of the French 
army, where such a system of .advance- 
ment was unknown. He was not there 
either to dispute or depreciate the glory 
of the French. That nation had raised 
a triumphal arch to that glory which 
terminated the dusty road which the 
Parisians were pleased to designate the 
Elysian Fields, and on that monument 
were inscribed the victories of their arms. 
He knew not with what feeling other 
foreigners might look upon that reeord 
of their defeats ; but he owned that, as 
an Englishman, he was able to look upon 
that triumphal arch with complacency. 
From Cressy to Waterloo, of none of 
our battles with the French had we any 
reason to be ashamed. He had heard 
that the name of Corunna appeared on the 
record to which he had referred; but that 
he fancied must be a mistake either of his 
informant or of the chisel of the artist. 
He had always thought that we won the day 
at Corunna, and that Sir John Moore died 
in the arms of victory. The war in the 
Peninsula was for six years one continued 
success. The heroes of Jena, Wagram, Ma- 
rengo, and Austerlitz—Marmont, Massena 
—so often victorious where the English were 
not that he was called ‘ L’enfant cheri de 
la victoire’’—Jourdain—so often beaten 
where the English were that he was called 
‘‘the anvil ’—Victor, Suchet, and Soult, 
were all out-marched, out-generalled, out- 
fought, and driven back from the lines of 
Lisbon to the gates of Paris by our own 
Picton, Graham, Crawford, Beresford, Pa- 
kenham, and Hill. Then came the crown- 
ing field of glorious Waterloo, and there 
the star of Napoleon, the so-called soldier 
of merit, sank for ever before the genius 
of Wellingtun, the so-called soldier of 
purchase. All the Generals who had thus 
honourably vindicated the fame of England 
in the Peninsula were of the purchase 
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school ; all save Graham and Picton were 
under forty years of age—the age of 
subalterns in the seniority corps. With 
these glorious antecedents before us— 
with the brilliant example of the gallant 
General who had made the Motion on the 
one hand, and on the other the discou- 
raging instance of the mover of the 
Amendment—both types of different sys- 
tems—while it was not for him to devise 
what was the best system for promotion in 
the army, he trusted the House would not 
think him out of place in denouncing as 
the worst that under which he himself and 
many others had groaned for years—the 
seniority system. 


Amendment proposed, — 

“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘whereas the Promotion in the Seniority Corps 
already existing, namely, the Royal Artillery, 
Royal Engineers, and Royal Marines, being of 
an unsatisfactory character, this House is of opin- 
ion that it is not desirable to extend the Seniority 
System to the whole of the Army,’ instead 
thereof.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 

CotonEL DICKSON said, he could not 
but think that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Westminster, in the course he had 
taken, was acting rather in unison with his 
own private opinion than from any parti- 
cular zeal for the interests of the service 
of which he was so distinguished an or- 
nament, and which certainly had assisted 
him in gaining the honours he enjoyed. 
He regretted the invidious distinctions 
which had been raised between the two 
services and between two branches of the 
same service. The gallant General had 
not been just to the Cavalry in the Crimea, 
whose services in the field at Balaklava 
must ever remain graven in the hearts of 
the nation. It was true that the Cavalry 
suffered much in the war; but it must be 
remembered that they had to undergo the 
brunt of a series of actions which the Ar- 
tillery escaped; and that they were, more- 
over, in the main, inexperienced recruits, 
while the Artillery were experienced sol- 
diers and seasoned to their duties in every 
quarter of the globe. It was hardly fair, 
therefore, to draw the comparison which 
he had drawn, and use it as an argument 
for the abolition of the system of purchase. 
Another element introduced into the dis- 
. cussion of this question was the influence 
of the press. An article appeared in the 
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leading journal of that very morning, the 
direct object of which seemed to be to put 
some pressure on the Secretary of State 
for War, and to guide the Government in 
their decision upon this vitally important 
question. He was one of the last men to 
complain of the liberty of the press. He 
believed all classes and conditions of the 
people were greatly indebted to the press, 
and that it was to its influence we owed 
the saving of our army during the Crimean 
war. But letters were occasionally pub- 
lished in certain journals which displayed 
such ignorance of the subjects on which 
they treated, that all who wished to form 
an unprejudiced opinion would do well not 
to rely upon the statements they contained, 
but calmly and dispassionately consider the 
matter for themselves. When he saw let- 
ters, all bearing tho stamp of one writer, 
and animated by the same spirit, setting 
forth that British officers were nothing but 
fashionable idlers and extravagant scape- 
graces, and that colonels of regiments in- 
troduced a system of expenditure utterly 
regardless of the condition of the younger 
officers, whom they led into extravagant 
habits in order that they might pamper 
their own luxurious tastes—when he saw 
charges so utterly unfounded as these 
brought forward—he felt they ought to be 
treated with contempt, but also that they 
might mislead inexperienced persons. As 
to the purchase system, he did not wish to 
stand up as a patron of abuse. He was 
quite aware that from unavoidable cireum- 
stances, and from the long continuance of 
peace, great abuses had crept in, and that 
a system which he believed conduced, on 
the whole, to the welfare of the army, 
had, on that account, arrived at a pitch 
of extravagance that required alteration ; 
but he thought there was a wide difference 
between improvement and total destruction. 
The purchase system, he contended, was a 
direct advantage to the poor man whom it 
raised to rank along with his richer com- 
rades. Suppose a man rose from the 
ranks, and became an officer, with small 
means, he struggled on, and for some 
years performed the duties of his new 
sphere, and lived a mere annuitant on 
his pay. If the purchase system did not 
exist, there he remained till old age over- 
took him, when he must retire on the 
wretched pittance of half-pay. But under 
the purchase system, he could (after cerv- 
ing his country as long as he was fit), 
realize a handsome competency, which en- 
abled him to fix his family in the position 
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conduct had conducted him. This he re- 
garded as an unanswerable argument in 
favour of the purchase system. If the 
system were abolished, it would cost, not 

4,500,000, but £8,000,000, as, in his 
opinion, every officcr was entitled in justice 
to recover back the whole of the money 
which he had paid for his commission, not 
only the regulation amount, but the extra 
sum which, although not openly recog- 
nized, was paid under the connivance of 
the authorities, and was as notorious as 
the regulation price itself. He entirely 
approved of the arrangement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War for assimilating the prices of the 
commissions of the Cavalry and Infantry. 
This was most satisfactory. Ile thought 
jit was matter of regret that he did not 
go further, and, by refunding the sums 
they had paid beyond the regulation price, 
allow the Cavalry officers at onee to reap 
the advantage he proposed to afford them 
at a future period. But if it were sup- 
posed that this reduction in the price of 
commissions would enable the poor man 
to enter a cavalry regiment, it was an 
utter mistake. The very nature of the 
service rendered it impossible, unless the 
country was prepared, which he did not 
think was the case, to make an enor- 
mous inerease in the pay of the whole 
army. It was true that a cornet would get 
his commission for £450 ; but hia outfit, 
dress, and accoutrements, would cost him 
at least £100 more, and his horses another 
£100. Well, then, this made a total of 
£650. But what was his position in the 
regiment ? His cornet’s pay was £146 a 
year. Now for his actual expenses ; not, 
mind, his extravagance. He must have 
two horses, and he would be charged for 
keeping them £25 17s. a year; the ex- 
= of shoeing them at 2s. a weck per 
horse would be £10; the wear and tear 
of saddlery another £10 ; some allowance 
must be made for wear and tear of horse- 
flesh, and this could not be put down at 
less than £20 a year ; and in addition to 
that there was the subscription to the mess 
and band—the extravagant establishment 
talked of by the gallant General, but which 
were not the establishment of the cornet’s 
choice — fixed by Her Majesty’s regula- 
tion at £8. These items with other mis- 
cellaneous charges would cost him about 
£87 5s. a year. Then as to eating and 
drinking, taking the club standard, the 
cheapest way in which a man could live, 
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or taking the standard of the wages given 
to the valet, this would come to 5s. or 6s. 
aday. Putting that down, then, at £100 
a year, there was an actual deficiency of 
£50 a year at the very first, without re- 
ference to clothes or any article of com- 
fort or luxury. Unless, then, they were 
prepared to increase the pay of the army 
they could not induce poor men to enter 
into the cavalry regiments. He would 
admit that the new regulations made the 
service more economical ‘than before, and 
that the officers could live cheaper, never- 
theless it required something beyond their 
pay to support them. He had heard a 
great deal of army extravagance, but he 
could truly say, from his own experience, 
having served in cavalry and infantry for 
a long time, and having been a member of 
what were termed a crack corps, that he 
never knew a single case of an officer 
ruined by extravagance at the mess, though 
there were no doubt many cases of officers 
being ruined by expenses incurred, ex- 
travagance and vice indulged in without 
the barrack walls. When such instances 
occurred the parents of the young men 
blamed the regiment for all these evil 
results, But, after all, how very few were 
those cases of misconduct on the part of 
individual officers! Such misconduct could 
not be long concealed, and it was obvious 
to everybody that the cases before the tri- 
bunals of the country where officers wero 
accused were few indeed. The honour of 
the British Army stood far too high to 
admit for a moment such attacks. What 
he would ask would be the effect of the 
abolition of purchase? Why, one of the 
very first effects would be, that that which 
could not be done directly would be done 
indirectly the moment the purchase system 
was abolished. The truth was, that so 
long as men had money they would offer 
money for what they wanted, and when 
men had anything which others coveted 
they would accept of money. Nor could 
they, for instance, prevent the officers of a 
regiment privately subscribing for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a man out. The sys- 
tem prevailed in the Indian army, and it 
notoriously prevailed in the Militia, for 
Militia commissions were every day hawked 
about as they were in the Line. He had 
heard recently of an adjutant of Militia 
who had repeatedly refused £2,500 for his 
commission. It would be absurd to throw 
away so large a sum of money by the 
abolition of this system when a much 
smaller amount of money, if properly dis- 
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tributed, would contribute considerably to 
the welfare and comfort of the service. 
Abolish this system as they might, it would 
creep in again. A remark has been made 
as to the scarcity of cornets at the pre- 
sent time. One of the reasons for that 
searcity undoubtedly was, that the ex- 
aininations were what he should term 
absurdly severe. The very feelings which 
induced young gentlemen to enter the army, 
the very characteristics which stamped 
them as best fitted for the profession, were 
thoso least compatible with the present 
system of examination, which exacted close 
study and a knowledge of the most in- 
tricate questions. He knew one case of a 
young man who had gone to Oxford to 
take his degree rather than pass that ex- 
amination, knowing that in the one case 
the knowledge which he would acquire 
would be useful to him throughout the rest 
of his life, while in the other it would not. 
He did not see why a certificate of having 
attained a ccrtain position at a public 
school should not be received as a com- 
plete qualification for the army. Te 
wished to read one or two opinions that 
had been given before the Commission. 
And here he would express his surprise at 
hearing the hon. and gallant General com- 
plain of the style of evidence which had 
been given before that Commission, He 
(Colonel Dickson) thought that the officers 
who had been examined there had given 
their evidence in the most straightforward 
way. Surely, the evidence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chicf was as candid and as un- 
exceptionable as any evidence could be. 
Earl Grey had expressed strong doubts as 
to the policy of competitive examinations, 
and said he did not think that those exa- 
minations were proper tests of qualities 
the most important in a soldier. Sir B. 
Brodie, in an interesting work, said he 
feared that the foreing of the youthful 
mind would prove most injurious in after 
life, and this was demonstrated in the 
French service, where diseases of the brain 
were often the consequence. He was al- 
most afraid to refer to the French army, 
whose example was always crammed down 
their throats. But what was the fact ? 
What was the experience of the two systems 
in the Crimea? He was aware that owing 
to peculiar circumstances our military sys- 
tem had at first broken down ; but when 
we found out our deficiencies, day by day 
and week by week the system improved, 
until we became entirely superior to that 
of France, which, as we succeeded, decayed 
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in the same proportion ; so much so that 
he believed they could not continue the 
war any longer, and this country was ob- 
liged to conclude a premature peace be- 
cause France was unable to continue the 
struggle. That whieh had carried us 
through the Crimean war and had gained 
for us so many of our most glorious vieto- 
ries was the so-much-decried regimental 
organization—the only portion of our mili+ 
tary system which the principle of purchase 
affected, Now, what was the remedy pro- 
posed? It was a remedy of selection. 
Whatever might be the fate of this Motion 
that was a principle against which he must 
utterly protest. It was a system which, if 
adopted, would ruin the British army. It 
was a system which no officer could carry 
out. It was quite impossible for any com- 
manding officer to decide who ought to be 
promoted and who ought not. The Duke 
of Cambridge said he should be sorry to 
see any partial change. A change should 
be complete or should not take place at all ; 
for a partial change would lead to doubt 
and insecurity. He thought that if they 
did away with the purchase system the 
next day they would have an indirect pur- 
chase and sale going on, which would lead 
to great mischief. It would be impossible 
for the Commander-in-Chief to make selee- 
tions without exciting great discontent and 
heartburnings in the army. Then how was 
a Commander-in-Chief to act as regarded 
officers on foreign stations? Even at home 
there might be two regiments in garrison, 
the colonel of one of which wished to retire. 
The major of the other might happen to be 
a relative. How was the Commander-in- 
Chief to act in such a case without exciting 
the suspicion of jobbing? Of course he 
would put into the hands of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief the power of a veto, in 
order to prevent the promotion of unde- 
serving men But to suppose that a Com- 
mander-in-Chief could act upon the prin- 
ciple of selection was perfectly ridiculous. 
The great body of the English army was 
characterized by an esprit de corps. If we 
ever destroyed that feeling we should ruin 
the efficiency of the whole army. The re- 
gimeuts which had performed the most bril- 
liant actions were noted for their esprit de 
corps. That it was which sustained them 
at Inkerman, when every individual felt 
that he was not only fighting for his country 
but that the whole reputation of his regi- 
ment depended upon his efforts. In con- 
clusion he wished to thank the House for 
the attention with which they had heard 
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him, and to assure them that he was ac- 
tuated solely by a wish to promote the in- 
terests of the service in the observations he 
had made. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN said, he had no wish 
to disparage the heroie exploits of the Bri- 
tish army, but he thought the invidious 
references which had been made to the 
victories it had gained over the French 
might have been omitted at a time when we 
were entering into a treaty of commerce 
and peace with France. He could not be- 
lieve the assertion which had so often been 
made, that the purchase system was abso- 
lutely necessary to the efficiency of our 
army, seeing that no such system existed 
in France and othercountries, which, never- 
theless, possessed excellent armies. Mili- 
tary men, however, were so bound up by 
their own transactions that they could not 
express an unbiassed opinion on the sub- 
ject. Ue complained that, with the view 
ef conferring some advantage upon certain 
places of education in England, admission 
to the Artillery and Engineers, which he 
had always regarded as scientific corps, 
were now regulated by the classical aequire- 
ments of candidates rather than by their 
knowledge of the theory of projectiles. He 
was no enemy of classical learning, but it 
seemed that in future the man who could 
repeat arma virumque cano with the best 
grace, was to be preferred to the candidate 
who was the most deeply versed in mathe- 
matics and mechanics. That was a matter 
which demanded, and he hoped would re- 
ceive, some explanation. 

Sie FREDERICK SMITH said, it 
was with great pain that he differed from 
the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster upon any subject, but especially 
upon one that so closely concerned the 
army. They were both old soldiers, 
though belonging to different branches of 
the service, and he could truly say that he 
had watched the career of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman with great admiration. 
The question he had mooted went to the 
very root of the British army, and he felt 
sure that in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War it would 
receive the attention which it deserved. 
He regretted that, in consequence of the 
low tone in which his hon. and gallant 
Friend had addressed the House, he had 
been unable to gather the purport of 
many of his observations ; but he did not 
think, so far as he had heard him, that 
the hon. and gallant General had proved 
the existence of an abuse of any kind, 
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The object of the Motion was to abolish 
promotion by purchase, and to substitute 
promotion by selection combined with seni- 
ority. He confessed he could not see how 
selection was to be combined with seniority. 
Promotion must be either by purchase, or 
seniority, or selection. Asa member of the 
scientific branch of the service, he knew that 
promotion by seniority gave to the State 
men of advanced life when it wanted young 
active officers, and he believed that if the 
purchase system were introduced into the 
Ordnance, it would produce men equal in 
talent and superior in physical power. With 
respect to selection, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Earl Grey, and Lord Panmure— 
all high authorities—were of opinion that 
it would be utterly impossible to carry on 
promotion in the British army upon that 
principle. Take the case of selection in a 
regiment. Suppose a captaincy was va- 
cant, and there were ten lieutenants. What 
was to be the test of fitness? In time of 
peace a man might possess latent qualitics 
for war which the Secretary of State, or 
the Commander.in-Chief, or whoever had 
the appointment, could not discover. Who, 
then, was to be selected —the man of 
science or the man of drill? If neither 
science nor drill were to be the test what 
was it tobe? Weil, then, say the fourth 
or fifth on the list should be selected for 
promotion. What in that case would be 
the heartburnings and discontent of the 
first, second, and third, who were passed 
over? Instead of having a harmonious 
regiment, we should have one in which 
discord prevailed, and the mess would be 
a hell upon earth. He should regret, t'iere- 
fore, to see the system of selection intro- 
duced into regiments. But give the prin- 
ciple a wider range and suppose the power 
of selection to extend over the whole army. 
A captaincy might be vacant in a regiment 
stationed at home. The general com- 
manding in Canada recommended Mr. A, 
belonging to the 10th Regiment. Mr. B, 
of the 20th, was highly spoken of by his 
senior officer in India ; and a report came 
from Gibraltar in favour of Mr. C, a deserv- 
ing officer of the 50th. Who was to decide 
as to the respective merits of these candi- 
dates for promotion? Te believed that 
unless the men were brought together and 
tested in a variety of ways no Secretary 
for War or Commander-in-Chief could give 
fair play. But the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Westminster was for seniority com- 
bined with selection; the latter based upon 
war services of merit, length of colonial 
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and home service, and professional fit- 
ness. How was professional fitness to be 
tested in time of peace, and who was 
to say how many marks were to be given 
to war services, how many to colonial, 
and how many to home service? The 
hon. and gallant General was mixing up 
things which had no natural connection, 
and he might as well try to add pounds, 
shillings, and pence to pounds avoirdu- 
ois. He had heard that the late Sir 
William Reed, when a lieutenant of En- 
ginecers, was senior officer of Crawford’s 
division in the Peninsula, and had under 
him a lieutenant of the line as an assistant 
engineer, By the recommendation of Lieu- 
tenant Reed, before the campaign was 
over his assistant becamelicutenant colonel, 
while Sir W. Reed came home still a lieu- 
tenant. That was an instance of the dis- 
advantage of promotion by seniority, and 
the benefit of a system of merit and pur- 
chase. He hoped that Her Majesty would 
never be advised to adopt the Resolution 
of the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster. What he would say was, ‘leave 
things as they are.’’ They were producing 
and had produced for the country the finest 
troops in the world, and if our regiments 
were good, surely the staff could not be 
bad. He believed that with practice and 
with such opportunities as the Government 
were now giving to staff officers, we should 
not only have the finest regiments but the 
best staff officers in existence. The Go- 
vernment were going in the right direction, 
and he hoped they would persevere and 
continue to encourage officers who were | 
doing their duty. With the expression of | 
these sentiments he was qnite satisfied to | 
leave the matter in the hands of his right | 
hon, Friend the Secretary for War. | 

Captain JERVIS wished, as a member 
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the same time that it threw none for a 
provision upon the funds of the State. But 
it would be impossible, without a great 
deal of inquiry, to state the amount of the 
dead-weight of pensions under the proposed 
system ef abolition of purchase. For him- 
self, he should not object to open the upper 
ranks of the army to the whole body of the 
people, as he believed that the more closely 
the people were connected with the army 
the more attached did they become to the 
institutions of the country. But when a 
person in the middle classes put his son to 
a profession, after giving him a solid edu- 
eation and starting him in life, he expected 
that the young man would maintain him- 
self by his own exertions, How far would 
the pay to officers in the British army go 
to realize that expectation? He would not 
take the case of the cavalry, or other ex- 
pensive branches of the service, but in- 
stance that of the infantry, and ask whe- 
ther a man could subsist upon it or not ? 
The pay of anensign was £95 14s. a year. 
or 5s. 4d. a day. In the Artillery it was 
a little more than £100, but, as that 
brought the officer under the income tax, 
his pay was a little less than that of the 
officer of the Line. The average duration 
of service as an ensign was three years. 
He then became a lieutenant, in which 
rank he remained, on an average, from 
reven to eight years, when his pay was 
£118 2s. 6d., without deducting income 
tax. There were few who attained the 
rank of captain before the age of 35 or 
36, when the pay was £211. The next 
step was that of a field officer, when his 
pay would increase to £292. At 45 a 
man might become a lietenant colonel at 
£310 a year. Now, would a man with 
any affection for his son place him in a pro- 
fession where at 45 he would be in the 


of a non purchasing corps (the Royal Ar- | receipt of no more than £310 per annum, 
tillery), to say a few words. Theintention | with all the expenses attending his posi- 
of the hon. and gallant Member (Sir De L. | tion? If the hon. and gallant General 
Evans) appeared to be to open the army to really meant to doaway with the system of 
the middle classes more than at present. It! purchase, he must be prepared to increase 
was, however, first necessary to ascertain! the pay of the army to such an extent 





whether the country was inclined to pay 
the cost necessary for that experiment or 
not. The purchase system, which had ex- 
isted in this country for 200 years, had 
been so controlled during the last forty or 
fifty years that it had relieved the country 
of a great burden in pensions, and the 
Duke of Wellington had borue his high 





testimony to its value as a means of bring- 
ing young, active, healthy, cnergetic, and | 
better qualified men into the army, at, 

Sir Frederick Smith 


would induce persons of the middle class 
to put their sons into it. Any man, of 
whatever profession he might be, ought to 
be able to support himself upon his pay 
without running into debt. The very prin- 
ciple of a profession was that it should 
produce sufficient to live upon. He had 
served in many parts of the world, and 
could state that England was of all coun- 
tries that in which an officer lived at the 
least expense, At home he was nobody~ 
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a mere subaltern ; but abroad he was the| why promotion was better now was that in 


representative of the English people; he 


the coure of twelve years the Artillery had 


incurred mess expenses in entertaining | been exactly doubled. When he entered 
fleets, &c., and he could not do this on his | the service there were eight battalions; this 


pay. Often on colonial stations had he | 
expended £17 a month in mess expenses | 
in entertaining persons of whom he knew | 
nothing, when his pay for the same period | 
was not more than £7 or £8. Coupare | 


with this the salaries paid to the civil ser- 
vants of the Crown, who were not over- 
paid. The third-class clerks were paid 
from £100 to £300; the second-class, 
from £350 to £500; the first-class, from 
£500 to £800. So that entering a public 
office at 18 or 20 years of age upon £100, 
a clerk might reasonably hope, with intel- 
ligence and assiduity, to be in the receipt 
of from £600 to £800 at an age when in 
the army he would be receiving £310 per 
annum. Considerable expense was also 
ineurred by officers in moving about from 
one station and one garrison to another. If 
an officer was foolish enough to get mar- 
ried upon his pay, he was doomed to sell 
out, and must go to the diggings. The 
late Lieutenant General, Sir C. Napier, was 
a lieutenant colonel, certainly a field-offi- 
cer, at Corunna. Tle afterwards went to 
America. He made a name in Cephalonia, 
and afterwards in Bermuda. He was ap- 
pointed to the command of the northern 
district in England during the Chartist 
riots, and at 60 he was offered as a reward 
for his long and distinguished services, the 
command of the Bombay army. Did Sir 
C. Napier, with these advantages, accumu- 
late large means? On the contrary, when 
he arrived in India he looked back with 
desperation to the fact that if he had died 
on the voyage he could not have left his 
girls a single farthing, for he had expended 
all he had on the journey. Sir Charles 
had landed in India, after paying the pas- 
sage of himself and family, with only £2 
in his pocket. Without entering into par- 
ticulars, he might state that the purchase 
system was no bar to the mercantile class 
going into the army ; but as a general rule 
they carefully abstained from doing so, 
because it did not pay; and unless the 
House were prepared for a large pension 
list and increased pay, tle resolution of the 
gallant General would mean nothing at all. 
With regard to promotion by seniority, the 
hon. and gallant Member for Berks (Cap- 
tain L. Vernon) told the House he had 
been for twenty-four years a subaltern in 
the Engineers. The term of service had 
been shorter of late years, but the reason 





year there were sixteen. He had, there- 
fore, received the promotion due to twenty 
years’ additional service. But you could 
not go on doubling this foree. A return 
had been moved for by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Monsell) which showed that 
out of sixty general officers on the staff 
there were only two Artillery officers and 
one Engineer, the reason being that they 
were too old to serve on the staff. As far 
as opening the army to the middle classes 
was concerned, the question was one of 
money. Unless the hon. and gallant Gene- 
ral was prepared to amend his Motion in 
this sense he must vote against him. 
CotonEL LINDSAY said, he wished to 
explain to the House what a gallant officer 
examined before the Commission in 1857 
said with respect to himself. That gallant 
officer, Captain Macpherson, stated in his 
evidence that he had been purchased over 
no less than eighteen times, and yet, when 
asked by the Chairman of the Commission 
what his opinion was of the purchasing 
system, he replied that he thought it highly 
beneficial to the service by accelerating 
promotion to officers who did not purchase 
as well as to those who purchased. The 
gallant officer added, that though he had 
been passed over eighteen times, and 
though it took him eighteen years to get 
his company, he considered that he should 
have had many years longer to wait for it 
if there had been no system of purchase. 
The officers examined before that Com- 
mission seemed to be pretty nearly divided 
in opinion, and the balance was turned 
over in favour of the purchase system very 
much by the civilians who gave evidence. 
He was willing to admit that if it could be 
fully proved that the system of purchase 
was vicious in principle, inefficient for the 
army, and inconsistent with the public 
benefit, it would be the duty of the House 
to make good to the officers who had sunk 
their money in commissions the amount 80 
expended ; but he did not think that the 
House would be called on for that sum, 
because he believed the system to be good, 
both as regarded the army and the public, 
and he had heard nothing that night to 
alter his views. The hon. Member for 
Richmond (Mr. Rich) had asserted that 
the system of purchase had not produced 
any greater rapidity of promotion than the 
system of seniority in the Ordnance, but 
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such was not the case, for he was in pos- 
session of a return for a series of years be- 
fore the Crimean war, showing the periods 
of servico after which officers attained tlre 
rank of lieutenant colonel ; and the return 
proved that, although the system of pur- 
chase was the system of the army, a sys- 
tem of non-purchase also existed to a con- 
siderable extent. In 213 years—and he 
took the period before the Crimean war, 
that its influence might not be taken into 
the calculation—from 1833 to June, 1854, 
428 officers arrived at the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, and these officers averaged 
about 25 years’ service before attaining 
that position. Those who rose by purchase 
were 22 years and eight months attaining 
that rank, and those who did not purchase 
were 27 years and nine months. Now that 
was sufficient to show that the system of 
purchase was useful to give youth and 
vigour to the ranks of the army. If they 
abolished this system, they must come to 
compulsory retirement ; and in France the 
allowances on compulsory retirement were, 
for a lieutenant general £300 to £350, for 
a lieutenant colonel £120, and for a cap- 
tain from £90 to £120; the retirement 
taking place with a lieutenant general at 
sixty-five, with a lieutenant colonel at 
sixty-two, and with a captain at fifty- 
three, and a lieutenant at fifty-two years 
of age. It would be obsurd to think of 
having lieutenants of that age in the Bri- 
tish army, considering all the duties they 
had to perform, and all the different parts 
of the world they were sent to. He as- 
serted that the country would not have 
lieutenants and captains of proper age, and 
youth, and vigour, in the several ranks of 
the army it the system of purchase were 
abolished. Again, the total number of 
officers on full pay of the army was 8,167, 
and the amount of retired full pay was 
£56,714. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of officers in the Royal Artillery was 
1,072, and the amount of retired full 
pay for that corps was £32,232, being 
only about £24,000 less than the other. 
The retiring pay would, therefore, be 
enormous if they desired to have that 
exodus out of the various ranks of the army 
which would maintain the present amount 
of promotion. Moreover, the system of 
purchase was compatible with every prin- 
ciple of examination, Examinations of a 
military character were regularly made 
under the authority of general officers, and 
controlled and watched by the Commander- 
in-Chief, who was extremely desirous that 
Colonel Lindsay ; 
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they should be effectively carried out. 
These examinations could be as effectively 
conducted for the benefit of the service and 
the good of the country as well with the 
purchase system as without it. They were 
all agreed that merit should be rewarded ; 
and in the higher ranks of the army it was 
done whenever the opportunity presented 
itself. Lieutenant colonels were promoted 
to the rank of generals in consequence of 
merit ; but what constituted merit it was 
difficult to arrive at in peace time. He 
had conversed with general officers on the 
subject, and always found that they con- 
sidered it exceedingly difficult to ascertain 
degrees of merit. Men’s capacities varied. 
Some men might be able tacticians, but 
they were not found out till they were en- 
gaged on active service. Others had talents 
of a different kind; but there was no 
means of deciding the superiority of one 
over another till they were taken into the 
field. It might seem a curious argument, 
but there was to some extent a control 
which upheld the diseipline of the service, 
in the system of purchase. There was a 
species of control in the knowledge that 
they had embarked capital ix the service ; 
that that capital was their own, and that 
at any time they could get it back again. 
He prayed the House to reject the Motion, 
for he believed the system of purchase had 
been found most efficient in the army. 
Imputations were cast upon the regimental 
system, but the regimental system had 
never failed. It was not the regimental 
system in the Crimea that failed. It had 
ever stood the test of peace and the test of 
war, and he believed it was equally for 
the benefit of the army and for the public 
good. 

Cotoner P. HERBERT said, holding 
in very high respect the gallant General 
who had brought this Motion forward, he 
regretted to find himself compelled to op- 
pose him on a military question. But as 
that question excited considerable attention 
in large constituencies, where perhaps it 
was but imperfectly understood, he could 
the better rely on the military opinions of 
the gallant General the further he was re- 
moved from Westminster. He had under- 
stood the gallant General to say that in 
the Crimea the horses of the Artillery suf- 
fered in much greater proportion than the 
horses of the Cavalry, and to attribute that 
in some way to the system of purchase in 
the one case and the absence of it in the 
other. [Sir De L. Evans intimated that 
he said quite the reverse.] So far as his 
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(Colonel Herbert’s) experience went, he| purchase. That was a remarkably oppres- 
thought the Artillery branch of the service | sive system, and many a young officer had 
lost just as many horses there from starva- | been forced into debt by a system which 
tion and suffering as the Cavalry did; and | was not virtually optiopal, as in our ser- 
in proof of that he might cite the case of! vice. Again what was the case of the 
the two batteries attached to the division | Artillery and Engineers? Between 1830 
under tho ecmmand of the gallant General, | and 1840 there had been instances of sub- 
which, from having far on to 300 horses at | alterns promoted to the rank of captain 
the beginning of the war, had only 40 or | after 20 and 22 years’ service, and of cap- 
50 between them at the end of the first six | tains promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
months. He hoped the House would not | eolonel after 20 and even 29 years as cap- 
be carried away by statements of opinion | tain alone. It might be said that things 
of the officers of foreign armies in reference | were better now, but if so, that was entirely 
to this question. He had had repeated | owing to the large additions that had been 
opportunities of conversing with foreign | made of late years to the Artillery. At 
officers on this subject, snd he almost uni- | present the full pay retirement in our ser- 
formly found them under the misapprehen- | vice amounted in the infantry and cavalry 
sion that the system of purchase, as it | to £60,000, and in the Artillery and Engi- 
existed in our service, was one under which | neers to £48,000. The number of officers 
a rich man was able to buy commissions at | in the Artillery and Engineers was 1,465, 
his will, over the head of any officer who | and in the infantry and cavalry upwards of 
did not happen to be so rich as he, and | 8,000, making the proportion as 1 to 5}. 
that, in fact, commissions were put up to | The present rate of retirement in the Artil- 
the highest bidder. He had also found lery and Engineers, to keep up the stream 
that when the system was explained to of promotion, would be manifestly insuffi- 
them as a system of seniority, provided | cient when the augmentations ceased ; and 
that an officer was able to provide a certain | in the infantry and cavalry we should ‘have 
sum of money, the foreign officers had | to increase the full pay on retirement from 
allowed its advantages. Ile did not oppose | £60,000 to £264,000, which would make 
this Motion from any consideration of the a differenee of £204,000. Certainly, the 
manner in which the system of purehase feelings of poor and meritorious officers 
affected individuals. He rested his defence | ought to be much respected. He thought 
of that system on the broad publie ground | they were very often respected, and that 
of ita tending to promote the efficiency of | great consideration was shown at the [lorse 
the service as well as public economy. No! Guards to officers who from want of 
one would deny that in general it was de- | means had been unfortunate in promotion, 
sirable that officers of all grades should be and although when they had entered the 
in the vigour of life, and that not only! service they knew the system under which 
senior officers should gain their rank | they were to serve. The question of mili- 
while still in the prime of life, but that tary education was so irrelevant, that he 
officers in the lower grades should attain | did not think it necessary to say anything 
their rank young. Again, the House must | about that. Allusion had been made to 
recollect that officers retiring from the| the French army. What was the system 
service after 10, 20, and sometimes 30 | of promotion carried onthere? It was one 
years’ connection with it do not cost the} partly of selection and partly of seniority. 
country a single penny for pensions. He| But he was not aware that the French 
asked the House to consider the cost of | Army was without heartburnings, and he 
retirement which would be requisite to| had heard many accounts of duels that ha | 
keep up the necessary stream of promo-| taken place in the French army among the 
tion. In theservice of the East India Com- | officers on account of promotions that had 
pany the retirement on full pay as a captain | taken place. There was one very important 
was allowed after 18 years’ service, and as a point which should be borne in mind, and that 
major after 22 years; and yet there promo- | was, that in France when people had com. 
tion in every case—at least it was so before | plaints to make about promotions there was 
the Mutiny—was lamentably slow amongst | no House of Commons to discuss those com- 
all ranks of officers. But did any one wish | plaints, and there was no free press which 
to reduce the promotion in the Queen’s | could take up their gievances, or in which 
service to the same level ? He would also| some correspondent, signing himself ‘* Jus- 
remind the House that in the East India| titia,’’ could advoeate the claims of an 
Company’s service there was a system of | officer who might happen perhaps to be his 
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own brother. A gallant officer, a friend of 
his, a man of high military rank and of 
still higher military reputation, had sum- 
med up in these terse and graphic words 
the opinion of British officers on a system 
of promotion by selection :—‘‘ Every officer 
of the army is ready to recognize the prin 
ciple of selection, provided he is himself 
the person selected.”” He, however, de- 
fended the present system upon higher 
grounds than mere personal advantages, 
believing that it tended to the efficiency of 
the public service and economy in the 
public purse. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, the 
subject which the House is called upon to 
consider is one of the most difficult and 
complicated that can be submitted to it. 
In the first place, it is well that we should 
be certain that we are using clear and 
definite terms and describing as we intend 
to do the subject we are discussing. I 
agree, as an abstract proposition, with the 
opinion advanced by the gallant Officer who 
moved the Amendment, that seniority by 
itself is a bad method of promotion ; but 
when you use that expression it seems to 
imply that seniority promotion was some- 
thing unknown to our present system. 
The fact is, as has been stated in debate, 
we have several distinct corps, which may 
be said to be governed upon different prin- 
ciples in respect to promotion. We have 
the Infantry and Cavalry of the Line and 
the Household Troops, the two scientific 
corps, and the Indian army. These are all 
seniority corps, with this distinction be- 
tween them, that in the Qucen’s service 
and in the Indian army there is a seniority 
system accelerated by purchase, and in 
the scientific corps in the Queen’s army it 
is seniority pure. The man who stands 
first for a death vacancy in the Line gets 
it, or, if he does not take it, the man 
who stands first for purchase, having the 
money, gets it, and so on. Having said 
so much, I must add that there is no 
subject which has been so overlaid on 
both sides with arguments that are not 
tenable, and by statements which are gross 
exaggerations, as this question of purchase. 
I must also say that the gallant General 
(Sir De L. Evans) in my opinion, made 
some very extravagant assertions respecting 
that system. The gallant Gentleman op- 
posite (Colonel Herbert) has truly said that 
the argument of the gallant General leads 
to this, that the greater loss of Cavalry 
horses in the Crimea was attributable to 
the purchase system, while the greater 
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vitality of the Artillery horses was traceable 
to the absence of that system. On the other 
hand, the supporters of the present sys- 
tem declare that the whole spirit and value 
of the army depends upon what is certainly 
an artificial system after all. They have 





/passed upon it the most extravagant en- 
/comiums, amongst other things attributing 
| to it the victory of Waterloo. Again, the 
| gallant General argued that purchase was 
| not only incompatible with education, but 
| that money and education are positively 
antagonistic. That is a great social and 
| moral discovery, in the truth of which, 
| however, I do not believe, but, on the con- 
| trary, I am of opinion that it is so ordained 
iby Providence that you may truly say 
poverty and ignorance go together, because 
education costs money, and is therefore 
more within the reach of those who have 
money. There is nothing more erroneous 
than the notion, into which those who ad- 
vocate the abolition of the purchase system 
have fallen, that the non-purchasing officer 
is necessarily a hard-working, meritorious 
man, devoted to his profession, while the 
man who purchases is therefore to be re- 
garded as a man not devoted to his pro- 
fession or deserving of his promotion. That 
is an unfounded assertion, and any argu- 
ment based on it is therefore fallacious. 
There is another argument which on both 
sides is extremely doubtful. I have heard 
most sanguine expectations held out by the 
advocates of entire abolition of purchase 
that a change of system would procure for 
us a different class of officers, and would 
bring into the ranks the sterling ambitious 
characters of the middle class who would 
give immense force and strength to the 
army. It is said, on the other hand, that 
if you abolished purchase, you would lose 
the means of ofticering your army with 
gentlemen, and I am one of those old- 
fashioned persons who believe that gentle- 
men officers are a great advantage. In 
this country, which is not a military nation, 
and which possesses but little of the spirit 
of military subordination, I am not ready 
to give up anything which tends to secure to 
our officers a ready and willing obedience. 
But I believe that both those assumptions are 
incorrect. If purchase were abolished to- 
morrow, I do not think you would find the 
slightest difference perceptible in the class 
of men who would come forward to officer 
regiments. It is said, and truly, that the 
army is an ill-paid profession ; but it carries 
with it honour, and station, and reputation. 





The very fact of its being an ill-paid pro- 
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fession will cause its officers to consist in a | when he quoted from my letters. The case 
great degree of men who have something | is this:-—I found when I entered office 


else besides. 
abolition of purchase will deprive the army 
of that class of gentlemen and all the 
professional and middle classes comprised 
within that term, I ask why should the 
army be worse off than the navy, where no 
purchase exists, and whose officers I am sure 
the army will admit will compare in any way 
with military officers? Then it is said by 
some that the Queen’s army is completely 
and especially aristocratic, and that the In- 
dian army, on the other hand, is a purely 
middle class army.- But what is the English 
army but ao middle class army? The 
presence of a few sons of noblemen does 
not alter the character of the great bulk 
of the officers who are drawn from the 
mniddle, by which I mean the professional, 
classes. Having premised so much upon 
the general subject, I will pass to another 
point. I was a Member of the Duke of 
Somerset’s Commission. The Report of 
the Commission was drawn up with great 
ability, and gave a true and impartial ac- 
count of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the system of promotion by purchase. 
The greatest stickler, either for or against 
purchase, would admit. that the case on 
either hand is fairly put. When I came 
into office, among the various topies which 
presented themselves to my attention was 
the effect which the purchase system had 
upon the army and on the public service. 
I do not know why the gallant General 
says I inveighed against purchase, but 
certainly I have listened to and adopted, 
and am ready to act upon, any scheme by 
which I can see a way to get rid of the 
abuses and scandals that overlay the prac- 
tice of purchase. I find, looking at pur- 
chase fairly, and admitting that it quickens 
promotion, that to a great degree it is 
valuable. Some one has said that pur- 
chase does not procure physical vigour and 
is incompatible with intellectual vigour. 
I do not admit that. It is true that as 
President of the Commission of 1854, I 
found that purchase alone would not insure 
vigour among officers, and that it was 
necessary to supplement it by additional 
measures of retirement; but with those 
supplemental measures it is quite possible 
and easy to keep the army on a safe 
and healthy footing as regards age. My 
gallant Friend (Sir De L. Evans) quarrels 
with me for what I did, and read extracts 
from my letters, and if I was at all 
thankful for his inaudible tones, it was 





But then, if you think the | that an old controversy existed between 


the War-office and the Treasury respecting 
the cause of the difficulty in filling up the 
cornetcies in cavalry regiments. The mat- 
ter was a very serious one. There were 
niore than sixty vacancies for cornets, a 
number equivalent to all the cornetcies in 
seven regiments, which could not be filled 
up. It had been said that this was en- 
tirely owing to your making men pay 
subscriptions to the band and to the de- 
ductions made from their forage allowance. 
I asked whiat was the cost of the outfit of 
a cavalry officer. Several estiniates were 
given me, none of which were under 
£1,500, and some reached £2,000. Now, 
will a charge of 1s. 5d. a day for those ob- 
jects drive away from the cavalry men who 
are willing to pay £2,000 to begin with, 
and who afterwards pay large sums for 
their steps—as high as £17,000, I believe, 
for a Lieutenant Coloneley? It was ab- 
surd to suppose that such a small amount 
would deter men from entering this branch 
of the service. Then I had to find some 
other cause, and I think the true cause 
has been correctly state] by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Limerick (Colonel 
Dickson). He said that the difficulty was 
not oceasioned by the price of the cavalry 
commissions, the cost of the forage, the 
subscriptions to the band, nor even the ex:. 
penses of messing. The chief expenses 
of a cavalry regiment, he added, lie out- 
side the barrack-yard—that is to say, in 
the expensive amusements of wealthy men. 
Now, of all the recipes you can supply for 
repressing these none are so inefficacious 
as attempts by authority to impose sump- 
tuary laws. Why, the very fact of at- 
tempting it would drive the officers into 
further expenses. There is another way of 
accomplishing your object. What is it that 
gives a tone to a regiment? Thereisa 
passage in Carlyle’s Life of Stirling which I 
recollect made a profound impression on me. 
It is that where, talking of the English 
public schools, he says, the schoolmasters 
are always exclaiming, ‘‘ See how we ad- 
minister these schools; what men we pro- 
duce; what atone there is!’’ This is all 
nonsense, says Mr. Carlyle; it is not the 
masters but the boys who produce this tone 
—who produce it, moreover, not in obedi- 
ence to the masters, but half the time in 
spite of them. Itis through the boys that 
the spirit of combination, of resistance, 
and of honour which prevails in our publie 
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schools is maintained. and Mr. Carlyle 
laughs to scorn the claims of pedagogues 
to be considered the creators of this Eng- 
lish tone and feeling. So it is in our army. 
It is the officers themselves who give the 
tone to a regiment. The best plan is to 
try and introduce fresh elements of a sound- 
er public opinion into these regiments—to 
bring in men who cannot afford to lead this 
kind of life—to set their public opinion 
against that of the wealthy and extrava- 
gant; and as soon as there are enough of 
those who have not the means of indulging 
in these expenses you will restore a healthy 
tone to these regiments. I am sorry that 
the gallant Officer objected to my course in 
this particular, when he ought, on the con- 
trary, to have approved of it as a step in 
his own direction. I had to deal with the 
price of the commission. He says I aggrava- 
ted the evil. On the contrary, I diminished 
it by one-third, and two more moves of the 
same nature would produce a total abolition. 
He says the plan will fail. Now, I do not 
like to prophesy, but I think I shall prove 
right when I say that it will succeed, I 
know that already the applications to the 
Horse Guards for cornetcies have increased; 
and I myself have had letters from friends 
who have sons in the army, and who say, 
‘*We have kept our sons in the infantry 
because we could not afford the price of the 
cavalry commissions; but we had now much 
rather that they were in the cavalry.” The 
feeling is that the reduction in the price 
of commissions will diminish the extrava- 
gance, which two things together have 
always hitherto made an inconvenient hole 
in the parental pocket. The Duke of So- 
merset’s Commission took evidence upon 
these points at great length and from very 
able men. It is unnecessary for me to at- 
tempt to decry the character of the officers 
who were examined on either side. They 
were all excellent men, and there was a 
variety of opinion. Some spoke in favour 
of purchase without the slightest qualifi- 
cation whatever. Some, again, only de- 
precated the abuses of the purchase sys- 
tem, and thought that efforts ought to be 
made to check them. Well, what are the 
abuses which mark the purchase sys- 
tem? At the outset, I would say that 
nothing is more true than that both in 
England and abroad the system is very 
much misunderstood. A French news- 
paper, giving a resumé of the life of Lord 
Raglan, said that such was his enthusiasm 
for the profession of a soldier that, though 
the son of a Duke, he scorned to enter the 
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army by purchasing a coloneley, but came 
in as a simple ensign. That is very much 
the measure of the foreign view of the pur- 
chase system. In England I know it is 
commonly thought that when a rich man 
goes into a regiment he can get what 
rank he chooses by holding up his finger; 
he is certainly obliged to follow in the 
natural order of the military hierarchy, 
but though he cannot pass over ranks, he 
can pass over men’s heads as he likes, 
That is not the cage, and in the lower ranks 
it may happen that a poor man may gain 
by the system. Suppose, for instance, that 
a man has risen from the ranks, and that, 
as somebody expresses it, all the officers 
superior to him in his grade ‘ get out of 
his way”’ by purchase. He finds himself 
thus at the top of his rank; the first time 
a death vacancy occurs he is there ready 
for it to fall into his mouth; and after hav- 
ing served for a certain number of years 
he may retire with a small fortune gained in 
the service by these means. No doubt, this 
purchase system is indefensible in theory, 
but in practice it is extremely useful, and I 
think you should pause for a proper substi- 
tute before adopting any sweeping measure 
of abolition. Where is it that the great 
scandals of purchase arise? Not in the 
lower ranks of the service. The great 
prices are given in the superior grades by 
very wealthy men who want a position 
which gives them power, responsibility and 
reputation. It is this which leads to these 
high prices at which public feeling is justly 
shocked. We hear, too, of exchanges 
made for the purpose of trafficking in this 
way, and sometimes a regiment is thus 
deprived of its step. A striking case has 
been mentioned by Lord West, and is to 
be found in the blue-book. An officer 
in a certain regiment wished to sell, but 
his juniors were poor; he had no prospect 
of getting a high price for his step, and 
he therefore exchanged with a lieutenant 
colonel into another regiment, where there 
was a rich man who was ready to pay any 
price for promotion, and his own regiment 
therefore lost the advantage of the step. 
Such cases are always attributed to the 
Duke of Cambridge and the Horse Guards, 
and it may not be unnatural to suppose 
that the officer who is at the head of the 
whole system has it in his power to stop 
such an abuse; but the Duke of Cam- 
bridge does not know, and cannot know, of 
such an intention. How is he to trace the 
motives for the different exchanges which 
come before him? A few months after 
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they are effected he may find out that he 
has authorized an exchange for unfair pur- 
poses, but he is perfectly powerless to apply 
a remedy. The system of exchange is 
much complained of, and sometimes with 
justice; but in all professions, and especi- 
ally in so severe a one as our army, it is 
often a great advantage to enable men who 
have served perfectly well in other parts to 
avoid serving in India, or in climates which 
they are, perhaps, unable to endure. I 
do not see much inconvenience or evil in 
such a system. The Duke of Somerset’s 
Commission recommended that, in order to 
check the great prices which are given in 
the upper ranks of the army, purchase 
should be confined to the rank of major and 
the grades below it. The importance of a 
lieutenant coloneley was so great, it was 
argued, that succession to it should not be 
allowed by seniority—that is, by seniority 
either with or without purchase. The Com- 
mission objected very much to the system 
of seniority. SodoI. I have always been 
opposed to it. i was responsible for the 
introduction of a system which I freely ad- 
mit has been much complained of in the 
army, but which I am sure has added very 
much to its efficiency, by which officers se- 
lected from among the colonels, are made 
either brigadiers or temporary major ge- 
nerals, and ultimately attain the rank of 
major general. That, therefore, is not pro- 
motion by seniority, but by selection. Of 
course, these changes are very disagreeable 
toa body like the army. Ofcourse men who 
are not selected feel great disappointment 
and discontent. But, after all, the public 
service is the first thing to be considered. 
You may regret to wound the feelings of 
officers ; but you must keep in view some- 
thing higher and more important still— 
namely, the efficiency of the army of which 
they are individual members, and certainly 
the army has very much benefited by the 
change. The Duke of Cambridge in this 
respect is very much opposed to the system 
of selection, as casting upon the person 
who has to select a burden which in this 
country it is almost impossible for him to 
bear. He says that the duties of the com- 
mander of a regiment are of the most im- 
portant kind. But if you contrast the seni- 
ority system with the system of selection, 
you find the former open to the gravest ob- 
jection; because under it, with your eyes 
open, seeing the incapacity of an officer, 
you are forced deliberately to put him into 
an office of responsibility and trust. As to 
the effect of this system what is said by 
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General Simpson? [He is a most excel- 
lent officer, has had great experience in in- 
specting troops, and has been in command 
of a district; in reply to Sir H. Jones he 
stated that he had known several officers 
who were not equal to the command of the 
regiments which they held. He was unable 
to say what proportion had obtained their 
commissions by purchase, but the effect 
was the same where the promotions had 
been by seniority. He was asked if this 
could not be remedied by a system of selee- 
tion, and he replied that it could, but 
to pass over a man would be a very 
serious and difficult matter. Some gal- 
lant Members appear to think it would 
be very easy for the Commander-in- 
Chief to exercise a veto in any case 
where the officer succeeded by seniority is 
deemed unfit for the post. [Mr. Ktiice: 
Hear, hear!] The right hon. Gentleman 
cheers ; there are two ways in which this 
veto may be exercised, and I shall be glad 
to learn which method he considers least 
invidious. Either you must tell a man, 
**You are a good officer, I have no fault 
to find with you, but there is another still 
more able and with higher professional 
qualifications whom I niust prefer ;” or 
you must say, ‘* You are utterly unfit and 
incompetent for the situation, and I there- 
fore must appoint another man over your 
head.” [Mr. Extice: Not so invidious as 
to allow juniors to purchase over old 
officers.] At all events it is so invidious 
that General Simpson said that in the 
course of his life he knew only two in- 
stances in which it was done. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief expressed his willingness, 
if supported by public opinion, to exercise 
the power which he possessed, but he found 
the thing was in itself so invidious as to 
render it impossible to do so. General 
Scarlett gave his opinion that selection in 
the upper ranks would operate as a check 
on those enormous sums which are given 
for commissions over and above the regula- 
tion price. You come then to this point, 
you have officers in command of regiments 
who having arrived at them by seniority 
are not equal to the commands they hold ; 
you have the opinion of General Scarlett 
that selection in the higher ranks would 
remedy that evil ; but you have also the 
practice and evidence of the authorities to 
show that it is impossible, as being too in- 
vidious, to pass over a man because he is 
incompetent when there are no fixed prin- 
ciples on whieh selection is to be made. 
We, who signed this Report in 1854, con- 
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ceived that if a stop were put-to the pur-| becomes established, the injustice will be 
chase of the rank of lieutenant colonel, by ‘felt to be intolerable, and will lower the 
which an indefeasible right is acquired to| army as a profession in the eyes of the 
the successive steps of major general and | British people. It is therefore necessary 
lieutenant general, with the command of a to devise some means by which the rule 
regiment, and all the perquisites and | may be broken through in favour of those 
emoluments attaching to that important} who have not money, and who may not 
position, the same inducement would no/| succeed in getting the death vacancies. 
longer exist to give extravagant prices in| The view of the Commission was that 
the junior ranks of the service. There | the cessation of purchase of the rank of 
have been very important changes in the | lieutenant colonel would open an ayenue 
system of promotion during the last six | to those who could only rely on meritorious 
years ; formerly every officer rose to be a/ services for their claims to improve posi- 
captain, and then obtained a brevet, be-| tion, and would also diminish what I be- 
coming, in course of time, lieutenant co-| lieve is the unanimous disposition of the 
lonel, major general and so on; he might | lower ranks—to give illegitimate prices. 
never have served a day in command of a | You found it impossible by the ‘‘ declara- 
regiment, or acquired any experience of | tion upon honour’’ to check this tendency; 
that character, but he was eligible for com- | the only way, therefore, to do so, will be 
mand, and could retire on half-pay. It is| by diminishing this temptation. I come 
impossible to imagine any worse system now to some other points which have been 
than this; not only was he promoted, | raised in the discussion. It is said in 
though he had no service, but he had answer to the proposals of the Commission 
better chances than a man with service, | that the danger of selection will be very 
because he did not go to unhealthy | great, on account of the likelihood of 
climates. This mode of ‘promotion has | favouritism and political pressure. Hon. 
been swept away, and in its stead has|and gallant Gentleman say that under a 
been substituted that of promotion for | despotic government you may select the 
service. At the present moment the rule | best officers for particularservices, but that 
is that no man can rise above the rank | in a free country it is impossible to do so. 
of lieutenant colonel unless he has held | I believe that is a libel on free institutions. 
a regimental command for a certain period, | Those selections are even now made in 
or served for a certain time upon the Staff. | other professions, and in the army they 
The Staff will be very soon closed to every-| would be made under the influence of 
body who has not passed through the Staff} public opinion brought to bear on them 
College. The mass of regimental officers | by this House. I believe the statement 
of course will not go there — in fact, it | of the impossibility of selections under free 
would be very inconvenient if they were | institutions, when examined, really means 
to do so—and you will consequently have | this—that by the criticism to which the 
a number of excellent officers whose only | selections are liable you give the selector a 
chance of rising to the higher grades of | very uneasy life. That is quite true; but 
their profession will be by having five | in proportion as it is true, it is a guarantee 
years’ service in command of a regiment. | against favouritism and jobbing. The 
How are they to obtain this qualification ? | apprehension of public criticism of a job 
I will suppose the case of officers who have | prevents a job being done; the whole 
not the money sufficient to purchase their | system of publicity rests on that criticism. 
promotion. I hear it said by the gallant | Look at the Admiralty; for many years 
Colonel (Colonel Herbert) that they may | the Admiralty was in the habit of making 
acquire the necessary qualification by their | political promotions; it was notorious. 
senior going on retired full pay or by| Public opinion has revolted against it, 
death vacancies. But again I ask, with|and the House of Commons took the 
the long list which precedes his own name, | chief part in putting it down. Now, no 
and the few opportunities which can thus | Minister to influence a division, or for 
occur, how is it possible for the neces-| any political motive, would dare to give 
sary qualifications to be obtained by poor | a ship to an officer incapable of command- 
but deserving officers? As a broad and|ing her. Such is the susceptibility of the 
general rule I believe it will be very | House of Commons on this subject that I 
difficult for a man who cannot purchase | recollect a strong and I think unreasonable 
his lieutenant coloneley to rise to the | attack was made within a very recent period 
higher ranks; and, when the practice | on aright hon. Baronet opposite, because he 
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wished to get a naval officer into the House 
to assist him with his professional expe- 
rience in conducting the public business, 
I think it was a very proper course for 
him to take, and I only mention the case 
to show how jealous the House is of all 
such influence. But it is said the person 
making the selection of officers in the army 
should not be the Commander-in-Chief only, 
it should be somebody else. How the Se- 
eretary of State can make the selection 
I do not know. He would have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the merits of any of 
the officers. He must go to some military 
man to make any selection for military 
reasons. It is argued that the selection 
by the Commander-in-Chief is not only 
liable to be influenced, but that it cannot 
be made with proper regard to efficiency. 
I doubt that very much. Sir G. Brown 
said, in his evidence before the Commis- 


{ Marcu 


sion, that he was quite sure that the Com- | 


mander-in-Chief has the means of knowing 
the character, capacity, and intelligence of 
every officer in the army, if he goes to the 
proper quarter to ascertain them—the Ad- 
jutant-General’s office, and that he himseff, 
when in that department, had been repeat- 


edly sent for by Lord Raglan to diseuss the | 


fitness and ability of officers required for 
a particular service. Sir G. Simpson and 


Lord Panmure both state that the Com- 


manider-in-Chief has full means of know- 
ing the character of every officer. It is 
said that this power of selection may be 
exercised during a war, but not in time 
of peace, and that in peace promotion by 
selection would degenerate into a system of 
promotion by seniority. But what is the 
present system but a system of seniority 
accelerated by purchase? Then it is said 


there is a difficulty of selecting “in the case | 
The Duke of | 


of officers serving abroad. 
Cambridge says he can select officers at 
home, but not so well abroad. I admit 
there is a difficulty in doing so. Though 
in India, or wherever large bodies of troops 
are collected, the means exist of compar- 
ing officers together, yet where the force 
is less there are less means of comparison. 
I have gone through the objections raised 
to the question of selection for the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. I have in this blue- 
book evidence on evidence, from men whose 
opinion is entitled to great weight, that 
the command of a regiment should not be 
held for a very long period by one officer. 
This is the opinion of Sir C. Yorke and 
Lord Panmure. The distinction drawn by 


the Commission of which I was a mem- 
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ber is, that it is in the upper ranks of the 
army the sale of commissions gives rise to 
scandal and injustice, but that in the lower 
ranks it gives that acceleration to promo- 
tion necessary to keep the army in proper 
physical youth und vigour without being 
attended by the evils it causes in the upper 
grades. When I signed the Report of the 
Commission, I did so with the conviction 
that on a very difficult question this was 
the best course to take. I view with ap- 
prehension and alarm any proposal for the 
entire abolition of purchase; I do not see 
what is to replace it. I have looked care- 
fully at the plan of Sir Charles Trevelyan; 
but I think his proposals would weigh 





hard on the officers of the army, and 
throw a very heavy burden on the Govern- 
‘ment. His plan, on paper, shows a great 
saving, but, practically, I do not think it 
would prove so. The principle we follow 
is not open to many of the objections urged 
against the system of purchase, while it 
removes it from the ranks, in which the 
greatest evils and scandals arise from it. 
I signed the report, believing it laid down 
the best course to pursue, and I have seen 
nothing since to shake my opinion. Hold- 
ing, as I do, that purchase in some shape, 
to some extent, in some ranks, is necessary, 
I believe it better to preserve that system 
and make it more useful by making it 
less open to objection. Without pledging 
myself to details, because many points 
will require very careful consideration, I 
may state that the principle laid down by 
the Commission is the principle the Govern- 
ment acknowledges in dealing with this 
question, It will be my duty to prepare a 
scheme founded on that principle with the 
greatest care, thought, and caution, and 
lay it before the military authorities for 
consideration. On one side it may be said 
‘by the hon. and gallant General (Sir De 
Lacy Evans), this is a miserable course of 
proceeding, and a very small measure of 
improvement; that it does not meet all his 
conceptions, and, therefore, he will have 
none of it. On the other, my right hon. 
Friend behind me (Mr. Ellice) will say the 
change is too hasty, too sweeping, and too 
rash. I have been aecustomed to live be- 
tween two fires; and, between two ex- 
tremes, I am not sure but we are nearer 
the truth. As far as I see my way, I am 
prepared to act. It must depend, of 
course, on the Government how the mea- 
sure can best be shaped. There are great 
difficulties to encounter, strong prejudices 
to be met; but beyond the point to which 
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I see my way I will not move an ineh. 
This great machine, the English army, is 
not a thing to play with. The value and 
reputation of an army does not depend 
merely on its numerical force, but on the 
spirit by which it is animated, and we must 
not deal lightly with anything that con- 
cerns it. I have, for a civilian, had much 
experience of military matters; and every 
day I am disposed to think more highly 
of the English Army, its working, and 
administration. I have told you the prin- 
ciple on which the Government are pre- 
pared to act. I will lay before the military 
authorities a scheme based on that prin- 
ciple, and which will carry our views 
honestly into effect. I trust the House 
and the country will support us in bringing 
this scheme to a successful issue. I lis- 
tened with the greatest attention to the 
evidence which was given before the Com- 
mission by Lord Clyde, General Spencer, 
Lord West, and other officers who were in 
favour of the total abolition of the system 
of purchase. They saw all the abuses and 
scandals by which the working of the system 
was attended; but they did not appear to 
have thought of the substitute for it which 
was to be provided, or how a remedy was to 
be applied to the evils of which they com- 
plained. The simple remedy of plunging 
our hands into the public purse will not do. 
Then what course, let me ask, is open to 
us? For my own part, I think that pur- 
chase ought to be limited to the ranks of 
the service below that of lieutenant colonel, 
in which position I think due care ought 
to be taken that an incompetent man, to 
whose charge the lives of 1,000 men are 
committed, should not be placed. While, 
however, I deem it right to act upon the 
principle which I have just laid down, I 
will not be driven to go one inch beyond 
the point to which I distinctly see my way. 
Our army is a machine too delicate to be 
lightly handled, and while I shall seize the 
earliest opportunity consistent with due 
deliberation to submit to the Government 
the scheme to which I have referred, I feel 
bound to dissent from the Resolution of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Westmin- 
ster, as well as from the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Berks. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry) said, his right 
hon. Friend who had just spoken was quite 
justified in regarding the question under 
discussion as being one of the most difficult 
and important which could be submitted to 
the notice of Parliament. Ie must, how- 
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ever, confess that he did not think the 
mode in which his right hon, Friend had 
announced it to be his intention to deal 
with the subject was calculated to diminish 
the difficulties by which it was beset. To 
the system of purchase taken in the ab- 
stract he was perfectly aware strong objec- 
tions existed. He was, moreover, ready 
to admit that if any seheme could be de- 
vised by which those objections could be 
put an end to, without impairing the effi- 
ciency of the army, he should be prepared 
to give such a proposal his cordial support. 
He was at the same time, however, un- 
willing to take a course by which the 
abuses which at present existed would, in- 
stead of being removed, be to a great ex- 
tent aggravated, and he should, therefore, 
advise hon. Members to be careful how they 
gave their assent to the proposition which 
his right hon. Friend had shadowed out. 
It was quite true that that proposal had 
emanated from the majority of a Commis- 
sion of which his right hon. Friend was a 
Member; but then it should be borne in 
mind that there was also a minority which 
had objected to the recommendations which 
the Commission had made. In that mino- 
rity were two general officers of great ex- 
perience, who were of opinion that those 
recommendations would, if carried into 
effect, tend to increase the evils with re- 
spect to the system of purchase of which 
complaint was made. One of those officers 
had, he might add, arrived at the highest 
rank iv the army without ever having pur- 
chased a step, and had seen officers who 
possessed larger means frequently placed 
over his head. Now, the scheme which 
had obtained the approval of his right hon, 
Friend was accompanied by so many diffi- 
culties that he was unwilling to pronounce 
any very decided opinion upon it until the 
measure in which it was embodied had 
been laid before the House. He must, 
however, observe that if the right hon. 
Gentleman deemed the scheme so good a 
one as he seemed to think, it was some- 
what strange he should not have placed it 
on the table in a tangible shape some time 
within the last two years. It would seem, 
indeed, as if the proposal of his right hon. 
Friend had been brought forward simply 
to meet the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster, but he could not 
help thinking it would have been laid before 
the House with a better grace if it had 
been introduced when the Army Estimates 
were being moved, in conjunction with 
those great improvements which he was 
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prepared to admit his right hon, Friend 
had during his military administration ef- 
fected. Theright hon. Gentleman founded 
his proposal on the grievous abuse which 
was said to exist with respect to the system 
of exchange, and also with respect to the 
means by which officers arrived at the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. The right hon. Gen- 
tlemam in doing so, however, appeared to 
forget that the abuse on which he relied 
was one which had reference to other times, 
for he (Mr. Ellice) must do his Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief the justice to 
say that since he had become Commander- 
in-Chief it had ceased to exist. Those 
instances in which officers of large fortune 
had exchanged with poorer officers from 
one regiment to another, even when they 
did exist, could have been very easily dealt 
with, if the authorities were so disposed. 
They were perfectly well known at the 
Horse Guards, which, in fact, had en- 
couraged them, so that the authorities 
were to blame for the abuse which had 
taken place. The practice, moreover, had 
not been one of common occurrence, and 
yet the right hon. Gentleman was disposed 
to regard it as one of the great evils of the 
existing system! Now, he should like to 
know what effect the proposal of his right 
hon. Friend was calculated to exercise on 
the lower ranks of officers in the army? 
Was it probable that many gentlemen 
would be desirous of entering the service 
by means of purchase when they were 
aware that, having arrived at the rank of 
major, they might be able to proceed no 
further, and might have a favourite of the 
Horse Guards placed over their heads? A 
great deal had in the course of the discus- 
sion been said about foreign armies, but the 
question which the House had to consider 
related to the English army, which could 
only exist in a country like our own. We 
had no conscription, no enforced military 
service. Our officers were independent, 
and not the slaves of absolute power. They 
were under the protection of that House. 
They were, as his right hon. Friend had 
truly said, derived for the most part from 
the middle classes. Well, then, how did 
the matter stand? A clergyman, a lawyer, 
or a manufacturer placed his son in the 
military service of the country. He hap- 
pened, perhaps, to have some £3,000 
or £4,000 to give him with a view of pro- 
moting his interest in life. Ie knew that 
as things at present stood so long as 
the young man conducted himself well no- 


body could be raised over his head by 
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means of patronage or jobbery. Thus far 
the system worked well, and one security 
for the independence of the army was af- 
forded. But there was also another point 
worthy of consideration. At present it ap- 
peared to him that. whether a man was pro- 
moted by seniority or by purchase, it came 
to the same thing. One abuse—the great 
abuse of the system of purehase—had been 
done away with ; no man could now enter 
the army without satisfying the country of 
his efficiency by passing an examination. 
There were now, owing to an agitation of 
the question for thirty years, and through 
the willing assistance of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for War, two exami- 
nations which a man must pass for the army 
as there were for the navy. Formerly there 
was no examination at all. A man could 
purchase his steps and arrive at the com- 
mand of a battalion, and no man knew 
whether he was able to take the command 
of 1,000 men or not. But it was hard to 
say what influence the proposed change, if 
adopted, would produce in the indepen- 
dence of our officers, whose promotion 
might be interfered with by an undue ex- 
ercise of patronage. There were also con- 
siderations of another kind. It must be re- 
collected that ours was an army which was 
seattered throughout India, Canada, the 
West Indies, the Mediterranean—in short, 
over all parts of the globe, in small detach- 
ments, and that it was of the utmost im- 
portance that the officers by which it was 
commanded should maintain unimpaired 
their esprit de corps. That feeling would 
not admit, however, that it should be in the 
power of the authorities to select some gen- 
tleman, a relation perhaps of some Member 
of that or the other House, and put him 
over men who had been quartered in a pes- 
tiferous climate, where their services were 
forgotten—merely because it was thought 
he had done better service at St. James’s 
than in foreign fields? His right hoa. 
Friend was not a member of the Commis- 
sion on which he (Mr. Ellice) had the ho- 
nour to serve. Both Earl Grey and he had 
tried very much to improve the scientific 
corps of the army. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Harwich (Captain Jervis) had 
stated their case with great truth. Nothing 
could be worse than the state of the scien- 
tific corps. Six or seven years ago it was 
very difficult to find a captain who had not 
arrived at the age of 60. During the Duke 
of Wellington’s campaign in the Peninsula 
they sent out to him various superior offi- 
cers of the Artillery, and along with them 
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Captain Dickson. He found them all unfit | no remedy for the evils of which his right 
for the position intended for them, and he | hon. Friend complained, and preventing in- 
took Captain Dickson, who being a general competent officers arriving at the head of 


in the Portuguese service, and the two , regiments ? 


They had some discussion on 


armies acting together, became a gencral | that subject in the Commission, and he 
‘asked the Duke of Cambridge whether he 
thought it would be his duty, supposing 
| he knew a man incompetent to command, 


in the united army, and commanded 12,000 
~men during the campaign. Such was the 
state at that time of the Artillery and En- 
gineere. In the Commission, Earl Grey 
and he proposed that some measures should 
be taken at least to accelerate promotion, 
if for no other reason than this—that our 


troops served sometimes with other troops | 


in the field, and a young foreign officer of 
30 or 35 having been advanced for some 
particular service, was found commanding 
some of 60 or 70 years of age. They pro- 
posed to the two distinguished officers who 
served on that Commission, Sir John Bur- 
goyne and Sir Hew Ross, that in the Ar- 
tillery and Engineers, in order that some- 
thing might be done, they should adopt the 
course taken, he believed, in the French 
army, and have one-third promotion by 
merit and two-thirds by seniority. Those 
two officers said they knew what were the 
feelings of these corps. The officers lived 
together as brothers. There was no mode 
of distinguishing during peace who were 
the superior officers, and they asked how 
they could select one man and place him 
above his seniors? If that system were 
attempted it must fail. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. 8. Herbert) had quoted 
such parts of the evidence of General 
Brown and General Yorke as appeared to 
be in favour of his proposition; but, so far 
as he (Mr. Ellice) knew their opinions, he 
must say there*were no two officers in the 
British army more averse to this scheme. 
The proposition was that purchase should 
stop at the majority, and that officers 
should be selected for lieutenant colonels, 
His Royal [Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief on being asked his opinion on the 
subject, said he hoped that if that plan 
were carried out they would find some other 
person to undertake that selection. In this 
country during peace it was impossible. It 
might not be impossible in time of war, but 
it would be unjust: for, suppose a regi- 
ment serving in Jamaica, the officers sacri- 
ficing their lives in that pestilential coun- 
try, was some young man for distinguishing 
himself in the Crimea to be placed over the 
heads of men of long and laborious service? 
The men who suffered most and deserved 
most from the country were those who 
served and suffered in those remote and 
isolated stations. Well, but was there 


Mr. Ellice 





to appoint him even by purchase in his own 


‘regiment ? His Royal Highness said, cer- 
‘tainly not ; but still it would be a very dif- 


ficult and invidious duty to place on him. 
This, however, was very unlikely to occur, 
since examinations were instituted in the 
army by which the competence of officers 
was, to a certain extent, secured. There 
was another remedy suggested by his right 
hon. Friend, in which he entirely concurred. 
He thought there was nothing so bad as 
placing officers in command of regiments, 
and keeping them there till they became 
general officers. First of all they became 
too old for their duty, and then it stopped 
all kinds of promotion in the service. Unless 
they intended to alter the system of pur- 
chasealtogether—and he would give his will- 
ing consideration to any scheme the Govern- 
ment might propose with that view—his 
belief was the only improvement they could 
now safely introduce was to use their au- 
thority directly to see that no incompetent 
officer was appointed to command a regi- 
ment ; that officers shall only remain six 
years in command, and that the public 
should be prepared to provide liberally for 
them. They had no right to tell a man 
who had embarked his money as well as 
his existence in their service, that they 
would deprive him of that reward he had 
looked forward to until he became major 
general. He did not think the difference 
between his retiring allowances on full pay 
when he became a major general would be 
a very serious addition to the expense of 
the army. And he helieved the best step 
between the existing system and that new 
system, which some more able man than 
himself must suggest for the abolition of 
purchase altogether, would be what he had 
just indicated. The hon. and gallant officer 
(Sir De Lacy Evans) had stated that he 
had produced certain papers before the 
Committee with respect to the relative con- 
dition of the navy and army. To show 
how serious a question this was, they had 
150 retired officers who had from £1,000 
to £3,000 a year from the public. Those 
pensions for their past services in command 
of regiments were partly a remuneration 
for the money they had invested in the 
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service. An admiral in the navy had from | His proposition was but an endeavour to 
£400 to £600 a year and no more, yet no! get in the small end of the wedge which 
man could say that a general’s service was | would eventually lead to the destruction of 
either more difficult or arduous than that' a system most advantageous to the army 
of an admiral in the navy. Then there and the country. The plan of the right 
was our Indian army. Was that to be| hon, Gentleman was not yet before them, 
placed on the same footing ? Their Indian | but it would appear that the only prospect 
officers were in a state of great uncertainty ; | which an officer had in future before him 
they knew not who were their masters, | was to attain the rank of major. How- 
and what was to be their destiny. It was | ever bad it might be on principle to look 
full time that question was settled. Before | merely to money as a means of promotion, 
they attempted to patch up the affairs of | it would be stili worse to have to look to 
their own army and entertained novelties | the patronage of men in power. He could 
in their system of promotion, for God’s' not clearly understand from the statement 
sake let them have, at all events, before | of the right hon. Gentleman how the offi- 
them some scheme as to how they were to | cers were to be selected, and whether lieu- 
deal with the Indian Army. That army, | tenant colonels were to be chosen from the 
he supposed, would be added to that of the | majors of other regiments. If that were 
Queen. In the Indian Army the system | so, they would be obliged to proceed a great 
of promotion was very different ; the scale deal in the dark, for it was well known that 
of pay, allowances, and pensions was very | many men who showed no particular abili- 
different ; but these things were all in the, ties as majors when promoted to the rank 
air. They unsettled things very fast, and | of lieutenant colonel made very good com- 
settled them very slowly. Let them, then, | manding officers. The chief reason why he 
have some general scheme, not of mere | objected to doing away the system of pur- 
patchwork, but by which they seriously | chase in the army was the way in which 
intended to settle the affairs of the whole it would operate to the injury of as good 
army, and then the House would decide on and brave a body of men as was to be 
the entire question. Having said thus found in any army in the world—the non- 
much, he might add, that he knew of no commissioned officers. He could not sup- 
Administration that bad done so much for | pose that for the mere ls. or ls, 6d. a 
the British Army as that of his right hon. | day, which the sergeant major would get 
Friend. Go where they might, look to| when raised to a subaltern’s position, 
what branch or department of the army he would be willing to sacrifice all his 
they pleased, they would find that his head associations and remove into a totally dif- 
and hand had been at work in the right! ferent sphere to that in which he had for- 
direction. This made him regret all tlie merly moved, and a sphere for which 
more that he felt himself now compeiled to he was quite unfitted. In his opinion, 
differ from his right hon. Friend on this, the non-commissioned officers themselves 
occasion ; but he must beg andentreat him | would much prefer the continuance of 
to consider that each British regiment of | the present system, as they generally 
Infantry was the best pawn to be found on looked forward to obtaining a commis- 
the military chess-board of the world. It|sion as a reward of bravery and good 
always stood its ground ; it always did its conduct, in order that they might sell 
duty well whenever and wherever called it and maintain themselves and their fami- 
upon. Let them be just to the army—err lies in comfort. He did not think the 
rather on the side of generosity and libe-/ statements of the hon. and gallant Gene- 
rality to their officers than show a disposi-| ral, with respect to the manner in which 
tion to curtail their privileges and advan- the promotions were made, were quite 
tages. The moment was one in which it in accordance with the facts, nor did he 
was necessary to give encouragement to concur in the remarks he had made with 
do everything that was great and generous respect to the youth of the officers. He 
on the part of the country towards the | believed that no class of men showed them- 
army. And, being afraid that the propo- | selves better or more efficient in the Crimea 
sition of his right hon. Friend would be | than those youthful officers, and contended 
very badly received by the army in general, that their early entrance into the army was 
he was sorry to differ from him. ‘essential for the formation of thorough 
CoLoxe. NORTH said, he had heard soldiers and officers. . 
with regret the observations of the right Lorp STANLEY said, he did not rise 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War. (for the purpose of continuing the de- 
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bate, but to express his hope that the hon. 
and gallant General would not think it 
necessary to divide upon a question with 
respect to which no distinct expression of 
opinion would be conveyed by the votes 
they gave. He had been a member of 
the Commission which sat on this subject 
four years ago, and he could assure the 
House that though no man had gone into 
that Commission with a stronger convic- 
tion of the anomalies and inconveniences 
of the purchase system, yet after he had 
heard the evidence there given he could 
not but see, as he believed all the mem- 
bers saw, that to abolish totally that sys- 
tem throughout all grades of the army was 
an undertaking of great difficulty, one 
which would be attended with enormous 
expense, and for the carrying out of which 
no sufficiently matured plan had then or 
to this day been submitted to the House 
and the country. As a member of that 
Commission he had at the time readily con- 
curred in the compromise to which it had 
come, and which was embodied in the plan 
now proposed by the Secretary of State for 
War. To that course he was still prepared 
to adhere, and if the House went to a 
division, he should be compelled to vote 
against the proposal of the gallant General, 
which went to abolish the purchase system 
without substituting any plan for it, while 
he should be equally prepared to vote 
against any Resolution which might assert 
that the system was one which could be 
defended in all its parts. It appeared to 
him that the hon. and gallant General 
would, by pressing his Motion to a divi- 
sion, only injure the cause he had taken 
up, since many Members would be com- 
pelled to vote against him, who on general 
grounds would be in favour of some ame- 
lioration of the system. He hoped the 
House would be prepared to receive the 
compromise recommended by the Govern- 
ment without a division. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he would 
accept the suggestion of the noble Lord, 
and withdraw his Motion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON observed, 
that he hoped the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had moved the Amendment 
would be disposed to withdraw it; as, of 
course, it was inapplicable now that the hon. 
and gallant General did not mean to take 
the sense of the House upon the Motion. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
that of course, as the Motion was with- 
drawn, he could have no objection to the 
withdrawal of the Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, the House divided :— 
Ayes 59 ; Noes 213 : Majority 154. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
LEAVE—FIRST READING, 


CotoneL SYKES said, he rose to move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend an 
Act to make provision for the better Go- 
vernment and discipline of the Universities 
of Scotland, and improving and regulating 
the course of study therein; and for the 
union of the two Universities and Colleges 
of Aberdeen. The Commissioners under 
the Act of 1858 for improving the dis- 
cipline of the Universities had suppressed 
the faculty of Arts in Marischal College. 
He begged to move for leave to introduce 
a Bill to remedy this suppression, which 
was felt to be a grievance by the people of 
Aberdeen. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE remarked, 
that the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was, in effect; the casting of a 
most undeserved slur upon the legislative 
ability of that House. It was only two 
years since the then Lord Advocate intro- 
duced a Bill for the regulation of the Uni- 
versities. The present Lord Advocate gave 
the measure his full concurrence. In Com- 
mittee the hon. and gallant Gentleman pro- 
posed an Amendment which in substance 
was the same as the Bill lie now proposed 
tointroduce. That Amendment was nega- 
tived by a majority of about 100, and the 
Bill passed through Parliament. The Bill 
was scarcely in operation when the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had the hardihood 
to move for leave to introduce a Bill to 
repeal it. He hoped that the [louse would 
refuse their assent to the Motion. 

Mr. E. ELLICE (St. Andrews) said, 
when he stated that the whole public of 
Aberdeen, the county, the synods of the 
two churches—free and old—all, without 
exception, were against the manner in 
which the Commissioners under the Act of 
1858 had exercised their duty—and that if 
the award of the Commissioners was to be 
carried into effect, it would be almost a war 
upon the whole population—he thought 
he had stated sufficient reasons why they 
should allow the Bill to be brought in. 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE said, he sup- 
ported the Bill of 1858, and was one of 
the Commissioners under it, and concurred 
in their ordinances, and he should there- 
fore not be misunderstood when he recom- 
mended his hon. Friend not to throw any 
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obstacles at this hour of the night to the 
introduction of the Bill; but he begged it 
to be distinctly understood that he did not 
mean to commit himself to the principle of 
the Bill, or promise the support of the 
Government to it. 

Mr. STEUART said, he did not think 
the House was in a fit state to enter into a 
discussion upon this Bil. Although the 
hon. Member for St. Andrews said that the 
synods of both Churches were against the 
commission, he had received within the last 
two days a letter from an influential mem- 
ber of one of those synods declaring his 
objection to the proposed Bill because he 
believed it would be destructive to the 
education of the rural part of the popula- 
tion north of Aberdeen. He would move 
that the debate be adjourned. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS expressed a hope 
that the hon. Gentleman would not perse- 
vere in his Amendment. Although it 
was not likely that he (Sir George Lewis) 
should support such a measure he should 
be sorry to see the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant General refused. If the Bill were 
introduced he would ask the hon. and 
gallant General to postpone the second 
reading of it until after Easter. 

Mr. STIRLING said, he thought that 
a bond fide case ought to be made out for 
the introduction of the Bill, and he did not 
think such a case had been made out. He 
hoped, however, the hon. Member for 
Cambridge would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill to amend an Act to make provision for the 
better Government and Discipline of the Univer- 
sities of Scotland, and improving and regulating 
the course of study therein ; and for the union of 
the two Universities and Colleges of Aberdeen, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Syxzs, the 
Earl of Marcu, Lord Happo, and Mr. Epwarp 
ELuice. 


Bill presented and read 1°. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. PAULL woved the second reading 
of this Bill, upon the understanding that it 
would be afterwards referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Motion made, aud Question proposed, 
“That the Bill he now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. RIDLEY opposed the Bill, on the 
ground that it conferred enormous powers 
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on the Board of Admiralty, which already 
had enough to do in superintending and 
providing for the naval defences of the 
country. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
could only assent to the second reading of 
the Bill upon the understanding that it 
should be referred to a select Committee. 
If the principle of the measure were car- 
ried out with due consideration it might 
lead to a vast saving in the preliminary 
inquiries relative to the improvement of 
piers and harbours. 

Mr. FINLAY condemned the Bill as 
wrong in principle, inasmuch as it proposed 
to devolve upon the Admiralty powers 
which ought only to be exercised by a 
Committee of this House. 

Mr. BOUVERIE suggested that time 
ought to be given for the consideration of 
the details of the measure, and moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS observed that 
he entirely approved of the suggestion that 
more time ought to be allowed for ex- 
amining the details of the Bill. 

Mr. PAULL said, in that case he would 
consent to the debate being adjourned. 

Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 


CUSTOMS ACTS.—REPORT. 


Resolutions reported. 

Mr. E. P, BOUVERIE said, le wished 
to ask why the article ‘ books had been 
omitted from the schedule ? 

Sm FITZROY KELLY remarked that 
as the Resolutions had been passed through 
Committee on the understanding that they 
should be afterwards taken more fully into 
consideration, he wished to know when that 
would be. 

Mr. LAING said, that in the absence of 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he wished to state that it was 
of extreme importance to the trade of the 
country, when Resolutions of this deserip- 
tion were agreed to in Committee, they 
should be reported to the House with as 
little delay as possible. At that late hour 
of the night it would not be fair to bring 
forward any of those articles which would 
be likely to excite serious discussion, which 
would probably be the case with two of the 
articles—malt and timber. He thought 
there was no doubt those two articles 
might be brought forward to-morrow. 
With regard to books, that article, as well 
as all those into the manufacture of which 
paper entered, was postponed by arrange- 
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ment, until the question of the paper duty 
should be fairly considered. 

Mr. BASS remarked, that as it was not 
intended to make any change in the malt 
duty for some considerable time, it did not 
matter whether that article was discussed 
to-morrow or a month hence. 

Mr. LAING said, the article on timber 
would necessarily come on at once. The 
article on malt would be taken on Friday 
if possible. 

Resolutions 9 and 10 agreed to. 

Resolutions 11 and 12 postponed ; to 
be further considered this to 

Resolution 13 postponed ; to be further 
considered on Friday. 

Resolution 14 agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in upon Resolutions 


9,10, and 14, by Mr. Massey, Mr. CuanceLtor 
of the Excnequer, and Mr. Laine. 


WAYS AND MEANS—REPORT. 


Resolutions reported. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary for the Treasury, as it 
seemed to be proposed by the Govern- 
ment to give a bounty to the exporters of 
British spirits, how much the bounty was 
to amount to? 

Mr. LAING said, it was not properly a 
bounty, but it was an allowance to the ex- 
porter of British spirits for the loss he was 
subjected to on account of the Excise duty. 
The drawback would amount to 3d. per 
gallon on rectified spirits, and 2d. per gal- 
lon on raw spirits. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the thing might be 
called by any name the Government chose, 
but the provision amounted to a bounty to 
the British producer on the exportation of 
an article, which he would not obtain if the 
article were kept at home. 

Resolution, as amended, agreed to. 


PACKET SERVICE (TRANSFER OF 
CONTRACTS) BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Srr FITZROY KELLY said, that as 
he understood that the contract, known as 
the Dovor contract, entered into between 
the Admiralty and Mr. Churchward, was 
to be transferred from that department 
to the Post Office, and as under a for- 
mer contract, that of 1849, a gentleman, 
Captain Jenkins, he believed, was taken 
as @ surety, whereas the contract was now 


Mr. Laing 
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being performed under the provisions of 
an agreement come to in 1859, he (Sir 
F. Kelly) wished to know whether Captain 
Jenkins was still held to be a surety under 
the contract of 1859, or whether he was 
held to be discharged ; and, if it seemed 
necessary, he would suggest that the con- 
sideration of the Bill should be postponed 
till the House had had time to consider the 
circumstances. 

Mr. LAING said, there was nothing in 
the Bill before the House that interfered 
with the existing contracts. It simply did 
what was done several years ago in the 
reverse case. Then a number of contracts 
with the Post Office were transferred to 
the Admiralty; by this Bill there was a 
transfer of contracts or alleged contracts 
from the Admiralty to the Post Office, 
without in any way affecting their validity 
or invalidity. Whatever might be the po- 
sition of Mr. Churchward or his sureties, 
with regard to the Admiralty, it would be 
precisely the same with regard to the Post 
Office. It was obvious, therefore, that if 
the view of the Admiralty was correct, that 
their contract of 1859 did not now exist, 
and that view was adopted by the House, 
and was not affected by law, no penalties 
on account of its non-performance could 
attach to a surety. No existing contract 
was affected by the Bill, which merely 
transferred the power of entering into con- 
tracts from the Admiralty to the Post 
Office. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 7, 1860. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, 


House adjourned at a Quarter before 
our o’clock till ‘To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 7, 1860. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. MONCKTON MILNES, in moving 
the second reading of this measure, said 
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the object of its leading provision was to 
prevent more than 300 objections being 
heard in one day by any barrister appoint- 
ed to revise the list of voters. In the 
large constituency of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire by the absence of such a limita- 
tion a very large number of persons to 
whom objections had been taken were 
summoned to attend, and, having been de- 
tained till a late hour, were frequently dis- 
missed without any possibility of having 
their cases decided till a future day; by 
which means, unless they happened to be 
zealous politicians, they became disgusted 
and went away, the result being that claims 
which were often just and valid were struck 
off the roll. From the magnitude of the 
practical inconvenience which was thus ex- 
perienced it had become necessary to esta- 
blish some fixed rule on the subject ; and 
he selected the limit of 300 in order that 


the proceedings of the Court might not be | 


unduly restricted. If any assurance, how- 
ever, were given that the subject would 
undergo the general supervision of Parlia- 
ment, he would be willing to withdraw his 
Motion; but in the absence of such an 


undertaking he believed the effect of a) 


Reform Bill, if carried, would only be to 
magnify a grievance, of the existence of 
which there could be no doubt, by increas- 
ing the number of those entitled to the 
franchise. 

Mr. BAINES seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he had no 
invidious feeling towards the hou. Gentle- 
man who proposed the Bill, but with the 
enormous mass of important business be- 
fore the House it was necessary to show 
the futility of this peculiar species of legis- 
lation. Some general review of the sys- 
tem of registration must shortly take place; 
that system had been originated by the 
first Reform Bill, and it was only natural 
to suppose that it would be dealt with in 
the measure now before the House by some 
provision introduced either by the Govern- 
ment or by some private Member. The pre- 
sent system it must be confessed was not 
satisfactory. The revising barristers, it 
was well known, complained that the 
duties of the registration, being intrusted 
to ignorant and insufficiently remunerated 
overseers, were often negligently and in- 
efficiently performed. The Bill before 
them was drawn to meet a single evil, but 
if partial, and what he might term local 
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legislation were sanctioned on this ques- 
tion, there was no knowing to what extent 
the principle might be carried. An Act 
might be passed limiting the number of 
cases to be tried by a County Court Judge 
who had frequently 400 cases to get 
through on a single day ; nay, they might 
even direct thata Judge at nisi priue should 
not have more than thirty or forty cases 
on his list. Grievances undoubtedly arose 
in practice from an excessive number of 
cases being set down, but it should be re- 
membered that many were often governed 
by the decision in a single case ; and the 
only proper safeguard lay in the appoint- 
ment of competent and sensible officials to 
preside. He hoped the Motion would be 
withdrawn, but, in case it were persisted 
in, he should feel it his duty to move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘upon this day six 
months,” 

; Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
| * now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: It is a rule of 
law de minimis non curat lex, and I think 
it may be desirable that we should apply 
a similar rule to legislation. My hon. 
Friend makes this proposal from the best 
motives and with a desire to remedy an 
evil which has been brought peculiarly 
under his observation. But from any in- 
formation which has reached me I am not 
aware that any general complaint is made 
respecting the mode in which the regiatra- 
tion is conducted. With the exception of 
the 3rd clause, and of a provision that the 
name of the revising barrister shall be in- 
serted in the notice, the Bill appears to be 
a verbatim reprint of a section of a former 
Act. Whether it is worth while to pass 
an Act of Parliament limiting revising 
barristers to the disposal of 300 cases a 
day it will be for the House to decide. 
My hon. Friend has not referred to any 
particular case in support of his argument, 
and I can only say that no complaint has 
reached me, nor am I aware that any 
communication has been addressed to Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. If 
you are to legislate in this case why not 
in others? Why not pass an Act to limit 
the number of cases to be set down before 
County Court Judges or even those of the 
Superior Courts. But if you cannot trust 
Judges selected by authority to manage the 
business of their own courts, 1 contend 
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that the whole of our judicial system must 
be abandoned. It may happen that 500 
persons will have claims dependant on a 
common principle, and, being put down for 
a particular day, one decision will govern 
the entire number. It is, I admit, desira- 
ble that the somewhat intricate legislation 
with regard to elections, beginning with 
the issue of the writ down to the with- 
drawal of the election petition, should be 
revised, or, at all events, consolidated; and 
Her Majesty’s Government have had un- 
der their consideration a Bill for the con- 
solidation of all these statutes. 
ject, however, is one of great difficulty 
and delicacy; the law on the subject is 
diverse both in Scotland and in Ireland, 
and where interests of such great import- 
ance are concerned it is requisite to pro- 
ceed with caution. I cannot, therefore, 
undertake to bring forward the measure 
at any particular time, but the Government 
recognize the necessity which exists for its 
being considered at an early day, and they 
have already taken steps with that object 
in view. 

Mr. BAINES said, he had been a per- 
sonal witness of the practical grievance to 
the electors of the West Riding which this 
Bill was intended to remedy. Several 
hundred persons whose votes were objected 
to were detained before the revising barris- 
ter till 10 or 11 o’clock at night, and re- 
fused on that ground to attend any more, 
and their votes were consequently lost. 
Revising barristers, instead of being paid, 
as formerly, for the time oceupied in the 
revision, were now paid so much for the 
entire duty, by which means, as well as 
from the pressure of their private business, 
they were sometimes tempted to compress 
the time occupied by the revision as much 
as possible, and to perform each day more 
than an ordinary day’s work. 

Mr. PEASE said, that in South Dur- 
ham many voters were struck off the regis- 
try in consequence of the inconvenience to 
which persons were subjected in having to 
dance attendance on the barrister. He, 
however, hardly thought it worth while to 
pass a Bill on the subject. 

Mr. BEALE expressed a hope that the 
House would give serious attention to this 
subject, which would assume more import- 
ant dimensions when the constituencies 
were increased. 

Mr. CLIVE said, that speaking from 
his own experience as a revising barrister 
subsequently to the passing of the Reform 
Bill, it was formerly objected that too much 
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time was occupied in the revision. At that 
time the rate of payment was by the day; 
now, when the system had: been altered, 
and barristers were paid by the job, it was 
said that they got through the work too 
quickly. There might be men in the pro- 
fession who so far forgot themselves as to 
do that; but he did not know them. He 
believed the proposed limitation would be 
useless, and would interfere with the busi- 
ness of the Courts, 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID observed, 
that he had heard many complaints of de- 
lays in disposing of cases in the borough 
registrations; persons were kept waiting 
three or four days in the registration 
courts, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he objected to 
the measure. It was true the machinery 
of registration required material amend- 
ment; but if they attempted to lay down 
such a rule as that proposed by the hon. 
Member for Pontefract, by fixing a certain 
number of cases to be heard as a mazi- 
mum, and if they extended that principle to 
boroughs, they would find the machinery 
much more expensive and dilatory, and 
that it would come to a stand-still, His 
opinion was, the work was, upon the whole, 
at present well done. In some boroughs 
there were thousands of objections, a vast 
number of which were of a very frivolous 
nature, being based upon a misdeseription 
of the household property and the like, and 
which broke down as soon as they came 
before an experienced barrister. Again, 
if they were to limit the number of cases 
to be set down to 300 in one day, the re- 
vising barrister would some days have done 
at twelve or one o’clock, whilst other days 
two or three cases might occupy him the 
entire day. He felt confident, therefore, 
that the present Bill would increase rather 
than mitigate the inconvenience which at 
present existed. The best mode of securing 
a good administration of the law was to 
take care that able men were appointed to 
carry it out, and then they might trust to 
the influence of publie opinion to correct 
any inconvenience. He was glad the Go- 
vernment intended to take the subject into 
consideration. He thought, if they im- 
posed any restriction, that proposal would 
not, at all events, answer the purpose. 
He hoped to see the Government take the 
whole subject in hand very soon. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
would consent to withdraw his Bill, but 
subject to the assurance that if, when the 
general measure was introduced, no such 
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provision was embodied in it, he should 
move the insertion of a clause. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn, 


CORONERS’ BILL.—SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. COBBETT said, he rose to move 
the second reading of this Bill. The chief 
object of the measure was to alter the mode 
of paying coroners. At present they were 
paid by fees under an Act of the reign 
of George II, For some years there had 
been a conflict between the magistrates 
and the coroners as to the allowance of 
these fees. Sometimes they were allowed, 
and sometimes, under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, they were disallowed. In 
Middlesex, Kent, Norfolk, and twelve other 
counties, this conflict had taken place. 
He looked upon the office of coroner as one 
of great importance; and as the conflict 
raged and was spreading, it was desirable 
they should terminate it by altering the 
law as to the mode of payment. The dis- 
pute appeared to have begun soon after the 
passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
Practically, the fees of the coroners were 
formerly paid out of the poor-rate; but the 
Poor Law Board, wishing to take from the 
poor-rate every payment not strictly charge- 
able upon it, obtained an Act which rendered 
it no longer legal to pay coroners’ fees out 
of the rate for the poor; but the magistrates 
were enjoined to pay them out of the county 
rate. The magistrates, then, beginning to 
look more particularly into these expenses 
than before, and in some cases, perhaps, 
thinking they could supersede the coroners 
altogether, began to disallow their charges 
of fees for inquests. The practice began 
in the county of Middlesex, the magistrates 
of which passed a resolution in the year 
1851 stating that the office of coroner was 
unnecessary. Other counties adopted the 
same resolution, citing the example of Mid- 
dlesex as an authority for so doing. From 
that time there had been a strong contest 
raging against the coroner. In Middlesex 
a great nnmber of cases had been dis- 
allowed without reason assigned. In Kent 
the magistrates had instructed the coroner 
not to hold an inquest except in cases where 
there was a suspicion of criminality. In 
some instances the coroner had been in- 
structed not to hold inquests at all. When 
some years ago the numerous cases of 
poisoning in the county of Norfolk excited 
public attention it was stated that twenty 
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persons lost their lives by the administra- 
tion of poison, without any inquest being 
held on them; and the Home Secretary of 
that time (Sir James Graham) expressed 
his regret at the jealousy existing between 
the magistrates and the coroners, which 
discouraged them from holding inquests. 
He (Mr. Cobbett) had received several com- 
munications in which the same opinion was 
expressed, and he might add that the 
number of cases of suspicious death was 
attributed in a petition from Durham to 
the disallowance of the coroners’ expenses 
by the magistrate. In the counties where 
the fees were most generally disallowed the 
coroners’ juries frequently passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the conduct of the magis- 
trates in disallowing the expenses. This 
proved there was a strong feeling in those 
counties, adverse to the course taken by 
the magistrates. His attention was drawn 
to the subject from hearing that in the 
West Riding of York the magistrates had 
issued a circular to the constables, instruct- 
ing them as summoning officers in what 
cases it would be necessary to inform the 
coroner and summon a jury. This seemed 
to him to be caleulated to lead to great 
mischief. The document directed the con- 
stable to make inquiry into suspicious cases, 
and, having satisfied himself, to act ac- 
cordingly. He put it to the House whether 
that was not practically abolishing the 
office of coroner, or at least subordinating 
to the police-officer a jurisdiction which was 
one of the safeguards of the country. The 
police-constables could not possibly know 
all the circumstances of every death by 
accident. They were instructed not to 
inform the coroner of such cases as deeth 
by being thrown from a horse or falling 
from a seaffold, or an infant overlaid in 
bed, ‘tor such like.” Only by inquiry 
could it be ascertained if the scaffold was 
properly constructed or not; or whether a 
man in a quarrel might not have been pushed 
off the scaffold by another person. Death 
from such a fall might involve the guilt of 
murder or manslaughter. The cases of 
‘‘ infants overlaid in bed’’ were especially 
open to suspicion; it was a lamentable fact 
that in the last thirty years the proportion 
of deaths among infants had enormously 
increased and was increasing. If a kind 
of impunity were extended to deaths from 
such a cause, and the check of an inquiry 
by the coroner were removed, he feared 
the crime of infanticide would be fearfully 
increased. And could it be imagined that 
any person wonld give impunity to such 
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‘cases, as was done by the circular of the 
magistrates in this instance? He had also 
received many letters on the advantages to 
the public of coroners’ inquiries, among 
others from Mr. Dickinson, an inspector of 
coal mines, who stated that coroners’ in- 
quiries brought into discussion the manage- 
ment of mines. What would be the con- 
dition of the workpeople if there was no 
inquest? The principle of the Bill was 
that in future coroners should be paid by 
salaries instead of fees; that the amount of 
salary should be calculated on the area and 
population of a district; the amount to be 
fixed, on that calculation, by agreement 
between the magistrates and the coroner; 
in case they could not agree the salary 
would be fixed by the Secretary of State. 
There were other clauses amending the 
law in matters in which it had been found 
defective under recent statutes. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he would 
move that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, which should also be instructed 
**to consider the state. of the Law and 
practice as regards the taking of Inquisi- 
tions in cases of death, and the election of 
and the remuneration now paid to Coroners; 
and whether it is expedient that any, and 
what, alteration should be made in the 
manner in which such remuneration is now 
made; and to consider the effect and ope- 
ration of the Statutes now in force upon 
that subject, and to report thereupon to 
the House.’’ There were three principal 
points which were important enough to be 
examined by a Select Committee—first, 
whether coroners should be paid by fees, 
as at present under the Statutes of Geo. 
II., or, secondly, by fixed salaries, and, 
thirdly, whether the office ought to be 
abolished or retained. He thought the 
House would pause before it decided that 
such an office should be abolished. It was 
the most ancient in the kingdom, so ancient 
that its origin was scarcely known. He 
believed it could be traced to the reign of 
Alfred, and it was certainly in full opera- 
tion in the time of Elizabeth and James I. 
That was shown by the illustration of 
‘* Crowners’ quest law,’’ given in the play 
of ‘‘Hamlet”” by Shakspeare; with re- 
gard to which it was doubtful whether the 
great dramatist intended to vindicate the 
authority of the coroner, or to satirize a 
celebrated case reported in Plowden, in 
respect to the inquest on Sir James Hales, 
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the Judge who tried Lady Jane Grey. 
But it was certain that the office of coroner 
was a very ancient one. The hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Cobbett) had referred to 
the value and importance of a coroner’s 
duty. But he might be allowed to men- 
tion a very remarkable case, in which, had 
it not been for @ coroncr’s inquest, a great 
criminal might not have been brought to 
justice. It was the case of Palmer. The 
medical men in that case had given their 
certificate that Cook died of apoplexy, and 
the body would have been buried on that 
certificate, had not the father-in-law of 
Cook gone down to Rugely and obtained 
an inquiry into the cause of death by a 
coroner’s jury. On the verdict of that 
jury Palmer was indicted for murder. 
When the duty of a coroner was properly 
performed it was a great safeguard. He 
did not say that duty should be exceeded, 
and that the coroner ought to wound the 
feelings of families by making an inquir 

into every case of sudden death; but in all 
eases of which no explanation could be 
given of the circumstances under which 
the body was found, no doubt the coroner’s 
inquiry was a great security. The other 
two questions were as to the different 
modes of paying the coroner, and on these 
points the House would derive great ad- 
vantage from an investigation by a Select 
Committee. He thought the payment by 
fecs brought the coroner into unseemly 
conflict with the magistrates. In some 
eases the magistrates were wrong. But 
the difficulty was that nothing like prece- 
dent could be established on which they 
could decide. It must depend entirely on 
the various circumstances of each case. 
It was impossible to lay down any fixed 
rule. It was a hard case for the coroners 
that one bench of magistrates might take 
one view of a case, and another a totally 
different one. The verdict on an inquest 
might also involve the visiting magistrates 
in blame when it was held in the county 
gaol or asylum. The next question was 
whether a coroner ought to be paid a fixed 
remuneration. Men of high authority upon 
the subject were of opinion that coroners 
ought to be paid by means of salaries, and 
almost the only argument which he had 
heard against that proposal was that the 
stimulus to hold necessary inquests, which 
under the present system existed, would 
thereby be removed. The best control, 
however, he could not help thinking, which 
could be exercised in the matter was that 
which was afforded by public opinion, and 
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by the selection for the office of coroner 
of honourable and upright men. There 
would then be no fear that the duties of 
the office would not be properly discharged, 
as from his own experience he believed 
they were at the present moment. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘a Select Committee be appointed, to consider the 
state of the Law and practice as regards the 
taking of Inquisitions in cases of death, and the 
election of and the remuneration now paid to 
Coroners ; and whether it is expedient that any, 
and what, alteration should be made in the manner 
in which such remuneration is now made ; and to 


consider the effect and operation of the Statutes | 


now in force upon that subject; and to report 
thereupon to the House,”——instead thereof. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he feared 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just spoken must, after the Motion which 
he had made, be regarded as in some mea- 
sure guilty of infanticide, and the Bill 
before the House as a fit subject for a 
coroner’s inquisition, inasmuch as he found 
on the back of it the name of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself. So far as the 
office to which the Bill related was con- 
cerned, he could only say that it was one 
of high antiquity, and one by means of 
which great security for the preservation of 
human life was provided. It must, never- 
theless, he thought, be admitted that 
changes and improvements had of late years 
been introduced into our social system 
which rendered the duties of the office of 
less importance than they were in ancient 
times. He might also observe that Shak- 
speare, in referring to ‘* crowner’s quest 
law,’”’ in the passage to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had alluded, had not 
intended to speak of it with any very great 
respect. In Scotland no such office as that 
of coroner existed, and yet he had never 
heard that life was in that country less se- 
cure than in England or Ireland. The fact 
was that the light which in modern times was 
thrown upon events, the intelligence which 
the newspapers supplied in each county 
with respect to everything which took place 
within it, and the general institution of the 
county police, had diminished the value of 
the office in question; and to that fact it 
was, he thought, to be attributed that the 
magistrates showed a desire to diminish the 
extent of its operations. In many coun- 
ties the magistrates had, in certain in- 
stances, disallowed the fees for inquests 
which had been held; while in others a rule 
had in express words been laid down to the 
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effect that unless reasonable cause of 
suspicion arose that the death of a person 
had been produced by illegal and improper 
means no inquiry before the coroner should 
be entered upon; that was to say, that such 
inquiry should not take place in those in- 
stances in which death was found to have 
been accidental. It was perhaps to the 
repeal of the old law of deodand in 1846 
that that change in the views of the magis- 
trates in particular localities was to be at- 
tributed; for to ascertain the deodand had, 
before the repeal of the Act to which he 
referred, been one of the functions with 
whieh the coroner and a jury were intrusted. 
There was, however, in the existing state 
of things with regard to holding inquests 
an evil which called for some remedy—he 
alluded to the conflict of opinion on the 
subject which prevailed between the magis- 
trates and the coroner. The coroner had 
no defence against the magistrates, whilst 
the Home Secretary was unable to inter- 
fere. It was with a view to provide a 
remedy that he had introduced the Bill 
which stood on the paper for second read- 
ing in his name, In that Bill he proposed 
to give the coroner in those cases in which 
his fees had been disallowed by the magis- 
trates a right of appeal to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench ; and, although he had 
heard it stated that that proposal would be 
rendered nugatory in consequence of the 
expense which the appeal would involve, 
yet he did not think it ought to be rejected 
in deference to that argument, because, 
notwithstanding that it was quite clear that 
if appeals were to be made every time a 
sum of 20s. was matter of dispute the ob- 
jection would be valid, still he could not 
help believing that such would not be the 
case, but that, the question of right once 
tried, the decision pronounced would be- 
come of general application, and the prin- 
ciple contended for would be settled one 
way or the other. But, to advert for a 
moment to the Bill under discussion, the 
hon. and learned Member for Oldham pro- 
posed to give up payment by fees in the 
case of coroners, and to substitute for it 
payment by salary. Now, one obvious ob- 
jection to that course was that it might 
make the coroner, under the altered system, 
less zealous in taking all the steps which 
would be desirable to inform himself with 
regard to the circumstances of the different 
deaths which might take place in his county, 
whereas while the payment continued to 
be by fees it was his direct interest to do 
so. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
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moreover, proposed to enable the coroner 
to enter into an agreement with the magis- 
trates as to the amount of salary which he 
should receive, empowering him, if he were 
not satisfied with his bargain, to apply to 
the Secretary of State, who might without 
any control charge the county rates with 
the sum which he might think fit by way 
of increase of salary. Now, to act upon 
that proposal would be to impose a charge 
on those rates on a new principle, and he 
for one did not deem it expedient, unless 
some stfong necessity for making the 
change could be shown, to resort to so} 
extreme a remedy. The same might be | 
said of the power given to the Lords of | 
the Treasury to settle a scale of superan- 
nuation. He should, under these circum- 
stances, vote against the second reading of 
the Bill, while he should not object to the 
appointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the subject. 





Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, it was | j 


formerly the practice to pay the highest 
judicial officers by fees, but this system 
was abolished because it was desirable that 
they should be rendered independent. He 
did not see, therefore, why the ancient 
judicial office of coroner should not be 
placed on the same footing. The Bill, 
however, would not remedy the state of 
things that existed ; he was anxious, there- 
fore, that it should go before a Select 
Committee. One of the evils of the sys- 
tem as it stood undoubtedly was that un- 
seemly contests between the magistrates 
and the coroner in many instances pre- 
vailed, while the latter was fettered in his 
freedom of action by the fact that he had 
not only to come to a decision whether it 
was desirable a particular inquest should or 
should not be held, but also to take into 
account the probability, in case it should 
be held, of the proceeding obtaining the 
sanction of another body. He was also of 
opinion that the mode of electing coroners 
— in connection with which at present 
bribery to a great extent prevailed, so that 
the coroner de jure was not in all cases the 
coroner de facto— was a subject which 
might with advantage be investigated by 
the Committee. At present there was no 
remedy for the abuses that took place, ex- 
cept by a guo warranto on the part of the 
defeated candidate ; and under that issue 
the jury would have to try the validity of 
all the votes given at the election. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
thought that the whole subject of inquisi- 
tions in case of death should be referred to 
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a Select Committee, and that any legisla- 
tion on the subject which might take place 
ought to embrace Ireland as well as this 
country. The order of reference to the 
Committee, if one were appointed, should 
be more extensive in its scope than the 
provisions of the Bill would seem to justify, 
and he hoped that, pending the inquiry 
before the Committce, the Secretary for 
the Home Department would not press his 
Bill through the House. The office of 
coroner was, he might add, a most im- 
portant one ; it was, according to the re- 
port of the Registrar General, a popular 
institution, inasmuch as the county coroner 
was elected by the freeholders, It was 
also, according to the same authority, one 
of the great advantages of the inquest that 
it engaged the body of the people in the 
administration of justice. He trusted, 
therefore, that the Committee would enter 
into an extensive investigation of the sub- 


ect. 

' Mr. COLLIER said, he should support 
the Amendment. The ground stated by 
the hon. and learned Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Cobbett) for reading his Bill a second 
time was that inquests were not holden in 
cases where they ouglit tobe. Now, he (Mr. 
Collier) thought that if they paid coroners 
by salary, and not by fees, their interest 
would be to hold as few inquests as possi- 
ble. Coroners were placed in an entirely dif- 
ferent position to the Judges, who had to 
deal with the business brought before them 
by other persons. The whole mischief had 
arisen through a mistaken view of the law 
by certain justices in some counties, and 
he thought they had taken a far too limited 
view of the duties of coroners. The jus- 
tices had acted under a misapprehension of 
the law when they supposed that a repeal 
of the law affecting deodands interfered 
with the question of the payment of coro- 
ners. With respect to the Bill of the Go- 
vernment, it seemed to him to deal with a 
matter quite independent of the duties of a 
Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he quite agreed 
that the subject before the House was one 
of considerable importance. The object of 
every hon. Member must be to secure that 
all inquests which were necessary should, 
and that all those which were unnecessary 
should not be held. Then arose the ques- 
tion, what means it was most desirable to 
adopt in order to secure that end. Was 
payment of the coroner by salary the best 
system which could be adopted, or was 
payment by fees preferable ? Now in deal- 
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ing with that point he could by no means 
concur with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department in the 
opinion that the office of coroner was less 
necessary now than it had been in former 
times, or that inquests should be held only 
in those cases in which a person had come 
by his death by illegal and improper means, 
to the exclusion of those instances in which 
death was the result of accident. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he had pro- 
nounced no opinion of his own upon that 
point, but had simply referred to the view 
of the matter which was in all probability 
that which was taken up by the magis- 
trates. 

Mr. HENLEY continued: Although 
the right hon. Gentleman had expressed 
no opinion of his own on the subject, yet 
it appeared to him that the tone of his re- 
marks was such as to have justified him 
(Mr. Henley) in the inference which he 
had drawn. But, be that as it might, a 
question which naturally suggested itself 
was, how the coroner was to ascertain that 
death in a certain case had been the result 
of illegal and improper causes, unless in- 
quiry into the matter were instituted. Take 
the instance of a railway accident. It was 
the duty of a coroner to inquire into the 
whole matter. Again, there were deaths 
which arose from negligence. That was 
an important matter, and, if he might use 
the phrase, it had received great develop- 
ment in the course of the present century. 
But it was said that the duties of the 
coroner were less necessary on account of 
the publicity given to such matters by the 
newspapers. It was the inquest, however, 
which gave that publicity which was turned 
by the newspapers to such valuable ac- 
count, and in dealing with the subject that 
which such an investigation often pre- 
vented as well as what it brought to light 
ought, he should contend, to be duly re- 
garded. Persons too often came to a hasty 
conclusion, fronf the nature of the verdict, 
that such and such an inquest should not 
have been held, forgetting that the holding 
of inquests prevented a great deal of bad 
work, as he should call it, going on. 
Coroners had other duties to perform than 
that of merely sitting in judgment. They 
had to ferret out the whole case. He was 
very glad the subject was to be referred to 
a Select Committee. It was not a very 
simple or easy question. Generally speak- 
ing, he believed coroners were a very re- 
spectable class of men,- with important 
judicial functions to discharge, and they 
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did their duty honestly, fairly, and well. 
He could not, however, approve paying 
them by salary ; that would take away oae 
of the strongest existing inducements to 
an active performance of their duty, parti- 
cularly as the magistrates who paid would 
have an interest coincident with that of the 
coroner in preventing many inquests taking 
place. He thought the Government Bill 
should be referred to the same Committee 
so as to improve its machinery as much as 
possible, as there would be more difficulty 
in working out his Bill than the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to imagine. No one 
ease could properly form a precedent for 
other cases, for every case would depend 
on its own surrounding cireumstances, He 
hoped, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would allow his Bill to go through the 
same ordeal with that of the hon. Member 
for Oldham. He should support the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. ; 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he was ata 
loss to know why the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State would not send his 
Bill before a Select Committee. Sup- 
posing the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill 
passed into law, they would call upon the 
Queen’s Bench to perform duties which 
they had already declined. He thought both 
Bills should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The reference should also, in his 
view, be enlarged to comprehend an inquiry 
into the election of coroners. In Middle- 
sex, for instance, persons amply qualified 
for the office were deterred from becoming 
candidates in consequence of the great 
trouble and expense involved in an election 
where the constituency was so very large 
and a contest might extend over ten days. 
The election was in the hands of the free- 
holders, but not freeholders on the parlia- 
mentary roll or any roll; nobody knew 
who they were; but they came forward and 
proceeded to establish their claim at the 
time of election. The coroner had often 
most important judicial functions to dis- 
charge. The Bill for the regulation of 
mines contained clauses imposing penalties 
not only on masters but on miners, for neg- 
lecting to carry out the regulations that 
were prescribed. Was it not absolutely ne- 
cessary that the coroner should have the 
opportunity of inquiring into the causes of 
death in such cases? Who was to do it 
if not the coroner? The causes of the 
late accident on the Eastern Countics 
Railway were now being investigated be- 
fore the coroner, and he had no doubt the 
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result of the inquiry would be pretty 
nearly decisive, not indeed as to the 
amount of damages that should be award- 
ed, but as to whether there was any neg- 
ligence on the part of the railway. 

Sm GEORGE GREY thought the law 
in an unsatisfactory state, from the dif- 
ferent course which was taken by different 
benches of magistrates, —some placing no 
check on the discretion of coroners, and 
others too narrowly restricting them. It 
was urgently pressed upon him that the 
law should be altered, and it was suggested 
that the payment of the coroners should be 
by salaries. But the difficulty connected 
with the payment of coroners by salary 
was this, that it would take away every 
motive but a sense of duty for holding in- 
quests. At present their payment de- 
pended on the number of inquests held ; 
but the moment a salary was substituted 
for fees their interest would lie in the 
opposite direction. He thought, however, 
it would be right to give them a power 
of appeal when their allowances were too 
small, He agreed with the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire that coroners had 
very important duties to perform, and 
effectual precautions should be taken 
against their neglect. This Bill was to- 
tally silent on that point, and in other 
respects would require extensive altera- 
tions. The Commission which sat on the 
costs of prosecutions had taken some evi- 
dence which bore on the question, but only 
incidentally, and it was most desirable 
that, without committing the House to 
this Bill, the whole subject should be in- 
quired into by a Committee. The terms 
of the inquiry proposed by his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. E. James) would in- 
clude everything except the mode of ap- 
pointing the coroner ; but words might be 
added to the reference which would em- 
brace that point as well. On the order of 
the day for the second reading of the Bill 
of his right hon. Friend the Seerctary of 
State he would explain the course he in- 
tended to take in regard to it. 

Mr. DEEDES said, that as a member 
of the Commission which had been re- 
ferred to, he wished to state the course he 
should pursue on this matter. He thought 
the Bills should be referred to the conside- 
ration of a Select Committee. Unfortu- 
nately he had, as magistrate for Kent, 
been engaged in a contest with the coro- 
ners through a difference of opinion in 
reference to their charges. It was a 
matter which he did not like, but, as a 
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guardian of the public purse, he felt that 
he was bound to inquire into the holding of 
inquests. He would suggest this. If the 
Government Bill could not be referred, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
abstain for the present from further legis- 
lation, and until the House received the 
Report of the Committee, for the appoint- 
ment of which he should vote. 

Mr. INGHAM said, he also should sup- 
port the Amendment. He wished, more- 
over, to point out that the constitution of 
the jury in the coroner’s court was a 
matter that ought to be investigated. 
These juries had often delicate and difficult 
duties to discharge, and yet no qualification 
whatever was necessary for the office. 

Sir WILLIAM MILES said, he was 
in favour of paying coroners, as well as 
all other judicial officers, by salaries in- 
stead of fees, which salaries should be 
fixed by the magistrates on taking area 
and population into account. He then 
denied the imputation that a salary would 
render coroners indifferent ; he held that 
they were a most respectable class, and he 
was sure that in every case they would do 
their duty. He objected to the Govern- 
ment Bill on the ground that if an appeal 
were taken to the Queen’s Bench, the 
Judges would only give a decision on that 
particular case, and it would be of no value 
for guiding other cases. Jf their Bill, 
therefore, were not sent to the Committee 
he hoped at least it would be withdrawn. 
He hoped, also, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Oldham would withdraw bis Bill, 
and allow the whole matter to go to the 
Committee. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, he also 
would recommend that both Bills should be 
simultaneously referred to the same Com- 
mittee. They would thus best meet the 
convenience of all parties, do full justice 
to the case, and most effectually secure the 
object they all sought to attain. He was 
the more sincere in this advice, as he had 
himself on former occasions brought in a 
Bill on the same subject. 

Mr. BOVILL said, that in cases from 
Kent and Gloucestershire the Court of 
Queen’s Bench had declined to entertain 
the jurisdiction of deciding cases which 
might guide the Courts of Quarter Sessions 
in saying whether the fees ought to be 
allowed or not. Therefore he thought the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State, to allow an appeal to 
the Queen’s Bench in certain cases, would 
end in no decision being obtained which 
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would be of the slightest use. He hap- 
pened to be able to speak from experience, 
on a matter that had lately come before 
the Court of Queen’s Bench on the pro- 
priety of holding an inquest, and in that 
case affidavits were filed at an expense 
of from £50 to £100, and it was the 
opinion of the Court that the coroner had 
acted properly. The Bill of the Home 
Secretary proposed that a case should be 
stated for the opinion of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench; but what materials would 
there be for such a case? No question of 
law would be raised, and if it were not a 
matter of law or principle the Court of 
Queen’s Bench would decline to adjudicate 
upon it, and would probably send down the 
case again to the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, that it might be determined whether 
the coroner |-ad exercised a proper discre- 
tion in holding the inquest. With regard 
to the Bill of the Government, he thought 
it ought to be referred to the same Select 
Committee as that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oldham. Everybody seemed 
to be agreed that it was important to retain 
the office of coroner, and the only question 
for consideration was to ascertain how the 
performance of his duty could be secured 
in the most efficient manner. The best 
mode of arriving at a satisfactory decision 
upon the subject was to refer the whole 
matter to a Select Committee, and he 
trusted that the Home Secretary would 
accede to the suggestion. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, the debate 
had very much turned on the Bill that he 
proposed, but he wished the House to un- 
derstand that the Bill was intended to re- 
move a pressing evil, and it afforded a re- 
medy for that which was admitted to be a 
grievance in a great number of counties. 
His belief was that it would afford a von- 
stitutional and effective remedy, and that 
it would not prejudice the question whether 
the coroner should be paid by salary or by 
fees. As it appeared to be a general wish 
that the Bill should not be proceeded with 
till the Committee had reported, he had no 
objection it should be postponed. 

Mr. PEASE said, he thought the gene- 
ral feeling throughout the country was in 
favour of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Oldham, in preference to that of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN remarked, that if a 
Scotch lawyer were asked the question, he 
would say that the sheriffs of counties in 
Scotland were as vigilant as the coroners 
in England, but the fact was it was a mat- 
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ter of reproach in Scotland that there were 
not sufficient inquests held, and the reason 
assigned was that there was no coroner who 
had his fee. He suggested that the Com- 
mittee should include some gentlemen of 
legal experience in Scotland. 

Mr. COBBETT said, he was gratified by 
the discussion which had taken place, as his 
only object was to secure the efficiency of 
an important public officer. He was per- 
fectly willing to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, as it appeared to be the gene- 
ral wish of the House. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,”’ 
put, and negatived, 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. 

Ordered, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
consider the state of the Law and practice as 
regards the taking of Inquisitions in cases of death, 
and the election of and the remuneration now 
paid to Coroners ; and whether it is expedient 
that any, and what, alteration should be made in 
the manner in which such remuneration is now 
made ; and to consider the effect and operation of 
the Statutes now in force upon that subject ; and 
to report thereupon to the House.” 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL.— 
COMMITTEE, 

House in Committee according to Order. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he had a 
series of verbal Amendments to move, the 
object of which was to insure that the 
scheme of the college and the scheme of 
the Commissioners should appear on an 
equal footing before the Judicial Committee 
of Prviy Council. He would also suggest 
the propriety of some security being taken 
against the appointment of any of the Ox- 
ford University Commissioners to sit on the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council when 
adjudicating upon the ordinance. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it was not 
usual, and would be inconvenient in any 
Act of Parliament, to limit the discretion 
of the Crownin the selection of .he members 
of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 
But he had no hesitation in informing the 
noble Lord that in advising Her Majesty in 
the choice of such persons care should be 
taken to avoid the selection of members of 
the Privy Council who might have acted on 
the Oxford University Commission when the 
ordinance that was the subject of discussion 
was passed. 
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Amendments agreed to. 

Bill passed through Committee. 

House resumed: Bill reported, without 
Amendment. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 


House in Committee according to Order, 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 

Mr. LAING moved the following Reso- 
lution :— 

«‘ That towards making good the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty the sum of £4,500,000 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


Resolution agreed to. 
House resumed: Resolution to be re- 
ported Jo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 8, 1860. 


Minvtes.] Took the Oaths.—The Lord Ardrossan, 
having been created Earl of Winton in the 
United Kingdom—Was (in the usual Manner) 
introduced ; The Earl De Grey (The Earl of 
Ripon)—after the Death of his Uncle ; The 
Lord Dorchester. 

Posuic Bitts.—Valuation of Rateable Property 
(Ireland); Packet Service (Transfer of Con- 
tracts) ; Medical Acts Amendment. 

2* Consolidated Fund (£407,649). 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY AND NICE TO 
FRANCE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, that 
those of their Lordships who had gone 
through the Correspondence relating to the 

roposed annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
Dreuse, recently presented to Parliament, 
would, no doubt, be aware that in one of 
the despatches Lord Cowley stated that an 
important conversation had taken place 
between himself and Count Walewski; that 
in such conversation Count Walewski had 
reminded him that on more than one or 
two occagions he had intimated to him that 
under certain cireumstances—for instance, 
if the Duchies should be united to Sardinia 
—France would feel it necessary to annex 
Savoy. Lord Cowley acknowledged the 
correctness of that statement, but he pro- 
ceeded to say that he did not think it 
necessary officially to notify that conversa- 
tion in a despatch to the Secretary of 
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State, but confined the mention of it to his 
private communications to the noble Lord. 
Lord Cowley further assigned, as a reason 
for that course, that these were questions 
likely to come before the Congress of the 
Powers which was to be held at Paris, and 
that he was unwilling, therefore, to involve 
Her Majesty’s Government in hypothetical 
discussions of that nature. Lord Cowley 
might have been perfectly right in con- 
fining his intimation of these conversations 
to a private communication, but the reason 
which he gave for adopting that course 
was questionable. He was quite aware 
that there were times and cases in which 
it was desirable that a Minister abroad 
should have the power of writing to the 
Foreign Secretary with less restraint and 
reserve than was compatible with a public 
despatch ; not but he thought that the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Newcastle) must 
feel that it was a power which ought to 
be exercised with the greatest discretion, 
Unless that discretion was observed clearly 
one of two consequences must follow. In 
the absence of communications which had 
a direct bearing on the subject of the 
papers submitted, and without which those 
papers were incomplete, Parliament could 
not be in a position to draw a fair and im- 
partial conclusion. And, on the other 
hand, unless they insisted that the eommu- 
nications which passed between the Minis- 
ter abroad and the Foreign Seeretary 
should be such as could be produced in 
Parliament, he did not know how they 
could enforce that Ministerial responsibility 
which the constitutional practice of Parlia- 
ment required. There might be good rea- 
sons for what was done in this particular 
case, and therefore if the noble Duke could 
assure him that in those documents to 
which he had especially referred there was 
nothing necessary to a full understanding 
of the papers laid before the House, nothing 
in them tending to modify the views which 
might be reasonably founded upon those 
papers, as far as he was concerned, he 
should be perfectly satisfied. He should, 
however, be glad to have a statement from 
his noble Friend that that was the case. 
Tue Doxe or NEWCASTLE: The 
House will excuse me if I do not go into 
the question of the annexation of Savoy, 
or the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment except as to one point, for that would 
be to anticipate the debate which is shortly 
to take place on the general subject ; 
neither will I enter into any question as to 
the scope of private letters which may be 
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addressed by a Minister abroad to the 
Secretary of State. I readily admit that 
it requires the exercise of discretion in 
both parties. But there are none of your 
Lordships at all conversant with the con- 
duct of public business, who will not admit 
that anything which should tend to dimi- 
nish free and unrestricted intercourse be- 
tween those in high office and those whom 
they employ in distant missions, would be 
very prejudicial to the publie service ; and 
that, rightly restricted, the power of ad- 
dressing the Minister at home or the Am- 
bassador abroad in private letters is of 
great advantage, and enables the Minister 
to know much more of the details of what 
is going on than he could learn by means 
of public despatches, restrained by consi- 
derations which it is needless to point out. 
I do not think that in this instance-the re- 
marks of the noble Earl imply any blame 
to Earl Cowley for the letters he wrote, 
nor to the Foreign Minister for treating 
them as private. The noble Earl asked 
me whether these letters would alter the 
aspect of the case as appearing on the face 
of the papers already presented to Par- 
liament. That is a difficult question to 
answer. It is a matter of opinion. It 
is possible, no doubt, that if the noble 
Earl saw the letters, he might take a 
different view from that which I take. 
Bat if the noble Earl asks me my opinion, 
I tell him that I believe Parliament has 
before it, frankly and fully stated, the 
whole of the case, from the time when 
the Government entered upon office down 
to the present time, and that the private 
letter would not at all alter or affect it. 
These letters give an account of conversa- 
tions, in which, as Earl Cowley states, 
Count Walewski puts hypothetically a case 
assumed—that in such and such an event, 
France might consider she ought to have 
Savoy. It was not stated that there was 
any such proposition before the French 
Government. On the contrary, Count 
Walewski denied all intention of annexa- 
tion, and he only reverted to the sub- 
ject from time to time, hypothetically, as 
Earl Cowley states. These conversations 
were reported to the Foreign Minister; but, 
until the production of these papers, there 
was no reason to suppose that the solemn 
denial given by Count Walewski at an early 
period had been departed from. As soon 
as it was known that the subject was re- 
vived in the form of a definite project, the 
communications assumed an official charac- 
ter, and those official communications have 
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been produced, and are on your Lordships’ 
table. I can give no further answer, 
therefore, to the noble Earl than this— 
that I do not believe that the private letters 
would at all alter or affect the case on the 
papers presented to Parliament. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY : I can- 
not agree in the inference drawn by the 
noble Duke from the fact that the commu: 
nications of the French Government de- 
clared no positive intention to annex Savoy. 
If I am not mistaken, the communications 
of Count Walewski amounted to a notifi- 
cation on the part of the French Govern- 
ment that if the English Government should 
persevere in taking a certain course, then 
that would compel the French Government 
to take a course which, at the first, they 
had disclaimed any intention of taking. If 
that is the real state of the case, the com- 
munication of these conversations ought 
never to have been confined to private cor- 
respondence. I am bound to say that I 
believe, in the whole course of diplomatic 
correspondence, there has never been an 
instance in which a communication from a 
foreign Government, of a possible change 
of purpose grounded on a change of course 
on the part of the British Government in a 
matter so important, has been suppressed : 
the result being that there is no official or 
parliamentary record of so important a 
fact. I cannot admit that a communica- 
tion of that kind should be confined to pri- 
vate correspondence, and I protest agairst 
it as an unusual course. 

Eart GREY: I concur with the noble 
Marquess, and think it is a subject of con- 
siderable importance. I admit that it 
would be unwise to throw restrictions on 
private correspondence between Secretaries 
of State and those who serve the Govern- 
ment abroad; it would be a restraint at- 
tended with extreme inconvenience and in- 
jury to the public service. But the condi- 
tion upon which such private correspond- 
ence ought to be allowed is this, that no 
fact of importance should be reported to 
the Government in a private letter which 
ought not also to be recorded in a public 
despatch ; and that no instructions on 
which any official servant of the Govern- 
ment is to act shall be sent in a private 
letter without its being also accompanied 
by a public despatch. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary that any facts reported to the Go- 
vernment, and any directions or instrue- 
tions given thereupon, should be officially 
recorded. My Lords, observe how serious 
are the evils which must arise from the 
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contrary practice. In the first place, as 
has been pointed out by the noble Earl 
who originated the conversation, the consti- 
tutional power and control of Parliament is 
defeated. And if eventually the negoti- 
ation, or the conduct of any affair, leads to 
consequences which occasion a discussion 
in Parliament, it is depriving Parliament 
of its power of forming a proper judgment 
on what has occurred. Again, the Queen 
has a right, and it is her duty, to exercise 
a control over the conduct of the Foreign 
Minister, and no despatch of importance 
can be sent to a foreign Ambassador with- 
out receiving the sanction of the Queen. 
Now we know that the noble Lord the 
present Foreign Secretary, in a very re- 
markable instance, enforced this preroga- 
tive on the part of the Crown against his 
present chief in the Cabinet. Nor is this 
all. It is not the less important to make 
the whole Government responsible for what 
is done in public affairs. It is a practice, 
however, I fear, not new for the Foreign 
Minister to act on a different principle 
from that which is observed in every other 
public Department; and I believe a great 
many important matters have been im- 
properly confined to private letters, instead 
of being recorded in public documents. 
What is the consequence ? The members 
of the Cabinet find themselves, from time 
to time, brought into a situation in which 
they are obliged to choose between either 
making themselves responsible for measures 
which, if they had known what was going 
on, they would have objected to, or aban- 
doning the Government perhaps in a season 
of difficulty. My Lords, this is no im- 
aginary case. Such things have actually 
happened. And when, in any particular 
instance, it is brought to our notice that 
the wholesome rule has been departed from, 
it is fit that it should be brought to our 
notice, as it has been by the noble Earl on 
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a notification was undoubtedly made, and 
I must repeat that there ought to have 
remained at the Foreign Office a record of 
the fact. On the contrary, we find that 
for several months there had been no official 
record of such an important fact, and I 
must say that a great constitutiona! prin- 
ciple has been seriously infringed, and that 
great blame is attached to the Government 
for having taken such a course. 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE said, his noble 
Friend (the* Earl of Carnarvon) had laid 
down the rule very distinctly as to private 
letters passing between our agents abroad 
and the Foreign Secretary; but although 
he spoke of the Minister abroad exercising 
a certain discretion he appeared to deny 
altogether the exercise of any discretion in 
the present instance. In point of fact, the 
course which should have been taken de- 
pended very much upon the manner in 
which the so-called communication was 
made by Count Walewski to Lord Cowley. 
Any one who had carried on diplomatic 
conversations must be aware how very dif- 
ficult it was to know how to treat a com- 
munication made by the Minister of a 
foreign country of an informal kind, espe- 
cially when the communicatiyn is made as 
an illustration of an hypothetical event. 
There was, however, one mode of testing 
the weight which Count Walewski meant 
to be placed upon the communication he 
made, and the amount of importance Lord 
Cowley should have attached to it. In all 
eases where an important communication 
was made by the Foreign Minister of one 
country to the Government of another a 
despatch was addressed by the Foreign 
Minister to the Ambassador at the other 
Court, stating his views, and thus ensuring 
their communication to the foreign Govern- 
ment in his own words and supported by 
his own arguments. Such was the rule, 
and it was rarely, and always with incon- 








the present occasion. No one can deny | venience, departed from. The reason for 
the fact that the Foreign Minister of France | it was obvious; being simply that, were 
told our Ambassador that, under certain | the views stated in conversation, the per- 
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The matter reniained as before. Count 
Walewski had on one occasion given an 
explanation of the condition of affairs, 
which was accompanied by a statement on 
the ae of the Emperor himself; and after- 
wards the Count, in reference to the pro- 
posal for a Congress, made an observation 
as to what might take place in the event of 
acertain arrangement, which he thought 
could not possibly be adopted, coming into 
force. The noble Lord had alluded to a 
former difference between the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs and the 
present chief of the Government, in refer- 
ence to the subject of despatches to Minis- 
ters abroad; but tle conclusion to be drawn 
from that circumstance was, that the dis- 
cretion of the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) might safely be trusted not to dispense 
with an official responsibility he had him. 
self so strongly enforced. 

Tne Ear: or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, there can be no doubt as to the 
right of Parliament or the Crown in this 
matter. There is no question that the 
Parliament, as well as the Queen, has the 
right to be fully informed as to what has 
passed; and that the Queen must be in- 
formed before any despatches or orders 
are sent to our Ministers abroad. But I 
think the noble Earl (Earl Grey) went a 
little too far, and applied the rule some- 
what too rigorously, when he aliuded to 
a practice that he says has risen up, of 
Foreign Secretaries keeping their Col- 
leagues in ignorance of what is going on. 
There is a difference between the Foreign 
Office and the Colonial Office (of which the 
noble Earl was formerly the head) as to 
the manner of transacting business. The 
Colonial Minister has plenty of time to 
answer despatches he receives, and to de- 
termine upon the course of action. That 
is not so with the Foreign Office. There 
is often extremely little time for action, or 
for reply. In these days much of the 
correspondence of the Foreign Office is 
conducted by means of the electric tele- 
graph, and it is therefore obvious that 
if upon every point, even of importance, 
the Foreign Secretary were obliged to send 
round to all his colleagues, and inform 
them exactly of the communication he had 
received and what his reply was to be, 
it would be impossible to carry on the busi- 
ness of the Department. I agree with the 
noble Earl], however, that it is fit that the 
subject should be brought forward; and I 
cannot help thinking that on the present 
occasion there must have been some over- 
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sight on the part of the noble Lord the 
Foreign Seeretary ; and I am astonished 
that he should not have required an official 
despatch for his own security. For my own 
part, I never considered myself, when I had 
the honour of filling the same office, I 
never considered myself safe unless my 
course of action was covered by an official 
record of the information on which I acted. 
I should have thought it to my own disad- 
vantage to take action myself, and still 
more to give instructions to a Minister at 
at a foreign court to be carried out by 
him upon private information, without 
having it reproduced in a public despatch, 
properly numbered and recorded at the 
Foreign Office. Therefore I am surprised 
that the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary 
should, in a matter of so much importance, 
have neglected to have the sense of Lord 
Cowley’s private letters put into an official 
despatch, in order that he might at any 
time have been able to exhibit the grounds 
on which he took the course which he 
pursued, What has happened might have 
been expected. It was impossible that 
the fact of the private communication 
should escape Parliament ; and the con- 
sequence is that in both Houses the noble 
Lord is censured, and he has not escaped 
some suspicion of having attempted to 
conceal something. The. noble Lord has 
thus been himself the sufferer from the 
course he has adopted. But at the same 
time I must add, that it would be quite 
impossible to carry on the public business 
without private correspondence between 
the Ambassador and the Foreign Minister. 
An immmense quantity of information can 
be imparted only in this manner—with- 
out it the Minister would be without any 
better information than all the world 
possessed ; and it would be impossible to 
carry on the public business if that infor- 
mation were not rigidly kept secret. Its 
publication would very often involve the 
safety of individuals, and many other con- 
sequences which their Lordships could well 
understand. 

Tue Eant or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, there is a point which has not been 
adverted to, but which is of great import- 
ance. There can be no doubt that on 
many occasions it is essential to the public 
service that communications of facts should 
be made in private letters ; and perhaps, 
also, that instructions should be given in 
the same manner. But whatever it is ne- 
cessary for the Minister or the Ambassador 
to communicate should remain on record 
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in the Foreign Office. If it is important 
that the Minister for the time should have 
the information, his successor should have 
the same information. I happen to know, 
however, that it is not always the custom 
to leave these private letters at the Office, 
and when it is not so, the Minister who 
succeeds is in a very unfortunate position, 
deprived of information which he ought to 
ossess. 1 remember that the Quadruple 
reaty was formed in 1834; and when 
the Duke of Wellington came into office at 
the end of the year, he could not trace the 
existence of one single paper relative to 
that treaty, assigning the grounds on 
which it was entered into. So as to the 
serious events in China; when Lord Napier 
got into serious difficulties, which might 
have led us into a war, there was not a 
paper left in the office about them ; and it 
was only by applying to the then Earl 
Grey for any private letters he might 
happen to have, that any information at 
all could be obtained on a matter of such 
serious moment. My Lords, I consider 
this practice, which I believe to be a 
common one, a serious defect in our public 
administration, and it is for the public 
interest that it should be corrected. 

THe Duxe or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, scant justice, or rather great injus- 
tice, has been done to my noble Friend at 
the head of the Foreign Office in the 
course of this discussion. It has been as- 
sumed all along that proposals were made 
through the medium of these private letters. 
I have already denied this, and have stated 
that these letters merely refer to hypo- 
thetical conversations. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) says he always 
covered himself by an official communi- 
cation. I own I am of opinion that that 
principle may be carried too far, and it is 
dangerous for the public interests that a 
Minister should be constantly looking to 
the possible ‘* blue-book.’’ If he means to 
carry out his duty honestly, he must fre- 
quently depart from that respect for the 
possibility of publication. The noble Earl 
Implied that my noble Friend had exposed 
himself to the suspicion that he was at- 
tempting to conceal something. 

THe Ear, oF MALMESBURY: Not 
as my own suspicion, but as that of 
others. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE: Quite 
80; but there cannot be the least ground 
for such a suspicion, for if my noble Friend 
had desired to do so he might easily have 
suppressed the fact that any private letters 
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had passed, for he could have erased the 
passage in the despatch referring to them, 
and the Parliament could have had no 
knowledge of their existence. But my 
noble Friend proposed taking a more manly 
course, and he permitted the mention of 
these letters to appear, while he judged it 
useless to produce them, as they were 
merely mentioned as an hypothetical, and 
not a definite or formal proposal, as the 
noble Earl (Earl Grey) appeared to sup- 
ose. 

Eart GREY: I never said anything as 
to a “definite ”’ or ‘‘ formal ”’ proposal. 
I said that Count Walewski told Lord 
Cowley, and gave him clearly to under- 
stand, that in certain circumstances France 
would consider it ought to annex Savoy ; 
and that this was a most important fact, 
which should not have been confined to a 
private letter. 

Tue Eart or DERBY :— My Lords, 
without imputing to the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) any desire to conceal the ex- 
istence ‘of these private letters, I cannot 
admit that it would have been at all easy 
to suppress all mention of them, consider- 
ing the nature of this correspondence. 
For, my Lords, how does the case stand ? 
For four or five months the noble Lord re- 
mains, so far as concerns any official com- 
munications, in the full assuranee and con- 
viction that the French Government had 
abandoned the project of the annexation of 
Savoy. When the project again assumed 
a definite form, no time was lost by the 
noble Lord in communicating to the French 
Government the views of our Government 
upon the subject. But as soon as that 
communication was made there was another 
party concerned—the French Government 
and the French Minister ; and when that 
remonstrance was made by the British Go- 
vernment, and Count Walewski replied,— 
**I told you that the proposal of the annex- 
ation of Savoy was abandoned. But it is 
equally true that this took place four or 
five months since, and during the interval 
I have, not on one occasion only, but 
many occasions, told you, on the part of 
my Government, that circumstances have 
changed, and that if all the proposals for 
the aggrandizement of Sardinia come to 
pass it will be necessary for France, hav- 
ing due regard to her own security, to take 
possession of Savoy.”” My Lords, that 
was stated by the Foreign Minister of 
France to our Ambassador at Paris as the 
answer to an implied charge on behalf of 
our Government that the French Govern- 
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ment had been guilty of a breach of faith. 
And that answer, so defending the French 
Government, so announcing the intentions 
of the French Emperor, so reminding the 
British Minister that their intentions had 
been communicated to him, not once, but 
repeatedly—that answer, my Lords, ought 
to have been made the subject of an official 
communication, and ought not to have 
been wrapped up in a private letter. My 
Lords, after that correspondence it would 
have been impossible for the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) to have suppressed the 
fact that there had been such letters ; for, 
supposing the paragraph alluding to them 
to have been omitted (which would have 
been-very unjust to Lord Cowlcy), the ques- 
tion would have been asked at once in 
Parliament whether, if those statements 
had been made to the British Ambassador 
at Paris, to which Count Walewski alluded, 
the Ambassador had communicated them 
to the noble Lord; and the answer, of 
course, must have been the admission of 
the fact, that such communications had 
been made by the French Minister to Lord 
Cowley, and had by him been communi- 
cated to the noble Lord in private letters. 
My Lords, I can hardly understand how the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office with his sense of honour or of truth, 
after these communications from Lord 
Cowley — knowing that everything was 
tending towards the very event pointed at, 
namely, the aggrandisement of Piedmont 
—that very event which was to lead to 
the annexation of Savoy—I say I cannot 
understand how the noble Lord could give 
the answer which he is represented to have 
given in his place in Parliament, at the 
commencement of the Session, referring to 
the communication in July, as if that was 
the actual state of things at the time when 
he spoke, and suppressing the fact that 
from time to time the French Government 
had been warning us that if certain events 
should take place which were then in actual 
progress and in course of active accom- 
plishment, the idea of abandoning the 
annexation of Savoy would be considered 
as not binding; and that it would be 
deemed necessary, on the part of France, 
to pursue it. I repeat, my Lords, I can- 
not understand how, under those circum- 
stances, the noble Lord could refer us to 
the communication made in July, as if that 
contained all the information that could be 
given--sedulously concealing from us all 
that had passed in the meantime to vary 
and alter the case. The noble Duke may 
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argue that the noble Lord did not desire to 
conceal anything, but it is vain to urge 
that he could have concéaled the fact ; for 
even though. all allusion to the letters had 
been suppressed, the fact must have come 
out, even more discreditably than it has 
done as it is. My Lords, I think the Go- 
vernment have had fair warning as to the 
course which the French Government in- 
tended to pursue in a certain event, and 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers had no right 
to charge the French Government with 
having deceived them or kept them in igno- 
rance of their intentions ; or to tell us that 
they were taken by surprise when they 
found in January that a totally different 
course was to be pursued by the French 
Government from that which had been 
avowed in July. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL said, he thought 
it must necessarily have been Jeft to Lord 
Cowley to judge whether the. communica- 
tions made to him were such as ought to 
be embodied in a public despatch, and he 
thought the noble Earl had exercised a 
sound discretion in making them the sub- 
ject of a private letter. It had been as- 
sumed throughout that the communications 
made to Lord Cowley were much more de- 
finite than they really were. If the French 
Government had intended to make such a 
definite communication as was supposed, 
they ought to have done it in the form of 
a despatch. Ile regretted that this discus- 
sion had arisen. The argument of the 
noble Earl opposite as to the formal and 
definite nature of the communication was 
unfounded. The whole thing was not only 
hypothetical, in the event of certain con- 
clusions being come to with regard to the 
Italian war, but it was also hypothetical 
upon the meeting of a Congress ; and it 
was fully understood by Lord Cowley that 
whatever might be the views of the French 
Government at that time, this and other 
subjects would be matters for consultation 
at that Congress. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock, 


till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


IlOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 8, 1860. 


Minvtes.] New Memser Sworn.—Right honble. 
Rickard Deasy, for Cork County. 
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Pustic Buus.—le Bankrupt Law (Scotland) 
Amendment; Titles to Land (Scotland) Act 
(1858) Amendment ; Herring Fisheries (Scot- 
land). 
2° Isle of Man Harbours. 
8° Spirits (Ireland). 


NEW PALACE AT WESTMINSTER.—GREAT 
BELL IN THE CLOCK TOWER, 
QUESTION. 


AtperMAN SALOMONS said, he would 
beg to ask the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, as they had not lately heard the 
solemn sounds that so often warned the 
House during the last Session, if he can 
afford the House any information as to the 
condition of the Great Bell in the Clock 
Tower, and if an early expectation may be 
entertained of its tones being again heard ? 

Mr. HANKEY said, before the question 
was answered, he would remind the Chief 
Commissioner that the question he had put 
on a former evening relative to the Lions 
for the pedestal of the Nelson Column had 
never received any reply ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that the Great Bell 
in the Clock Tower was in the unhappy 
condition of being cracked in five places— 
the first crack was twelve inches, and the 
second nine inches in length. He was not 
able to state the origin of the eracks, but 
thought he was safe in saying that either 
the hammer was too heavy for the tenacity 
of the Bell, or the Bell was too brittle for 
the weight of the hammer. He could not 
hold out any expectation that’ the wish of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Green. 
wich would be fulfilled, and that we should 
again in a short time hear the solemn tones 
of the Bell. As to the Nelson Monument 
in Trafalgar Square, Sir Edwin Landseer 
had received the commission for the com- 
pletion of the Monument some eighteen 
months ago, and had decided upon the 
arrangement of the Lions, but he was not 
prepared to say at what period they would 
be completed. 


POSTAL SERVICE IN WALES. 
: QUESTION. 


Mr. JONES said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Post Office authorities have it in econtem- 
plation to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded by the Llanelly and Vale of Towy 
Railways to transmit letters to the Northern 
and Eastern parts of the county of Car- 
marthen, in compliance with the nume- 
rous petitions presented to them for that 
purpose. 
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Mr, LAING said, that no such arrange- 
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ment was in contemplation. The expense 
with which it would be attended was such 
as not to justify the Post Office authorities 
in availing themselves of the accommoda- 
tion in question. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY AND NICE TO 
FRANCE.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN WALSH said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the Table 
of the Hause any Correspondence with the 
Government of France relative to the Affairs 
of Italy and the annexation of Savoy, which 
has taken place subsequently to the date of 
the last Papers communicated ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he must 
beg to state that there was a further Cor- 
respondence on the subject alluded to by 
the hon. Baronet which he would be pre- 
pared to lay upon the Table on the follow- 
ing day, and which would be delivered to 
hon. Members on Saturday next. There 
was other Correspondence connected with 
the subject, whick would be delivered at an 
early day. Tle might, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to take the opportunity of making 
an appeal to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Bridgwater. When his hon. Friend 
brought forward his Motion for Papers 
respecting Savoy and Nice, on a former 
evening, he (Lord J. Russell) stated that 
although it was not convenient to bring the 
subject on then on account of the Commer- 
cial Treaty, still he told him that he had 
no objection to the production of the Papers. 
The hon. Gentleman had since given notice 
of a Motion for Monday next. Now, on 
consideration, the Government thought it 
would be attended with injury and incon- 
venience to the public service if his hon. 
Friend brought forward that Motion at 
that time. Under these circumstances, he 
hoped his hon. Friend would not persevere 
in his Motion, but would withdraw it. 

Mr. KINGLAKE said, that after the 
appeal which had been made to him by the 
noble Lord on his responsibility as Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, he would 
not, of course, feel justified in pressing his 
Motion on the attention of the House on 
the day which he had originally proposed. 
He was at the same time anxious to assure 
hon. Members that he continued to be as 
firmly convinced as he had ever been of the 
deep importance of bringing the subject 
plainly and distinctly under the notice of 
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the House, and that no consideration would 
prevent him from taking that course when 
he found that there was an opportunity of 
adopting it without the probability of in- 
jury being thereby done to the public ser- 
vice. He should, under present cireum- 
stances, postpone his Motion until Monday 
week, aud he might, perhaps, in conclusion, 
be allowed to say that he did not seek in 
bringing it forward to imply anything like 
censure on the policy in the matter which 
Her Majesty's Government had pursued. 
On the contrary, he thought, and he be- 
lieved the greater number of Gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House were of 
the same opinion, that the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
conducted the negotiations relating to it in 
a very satisfactory manner. 


CHINA.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House all the Despatches 
which have passed between Her Majesty’s 
Government and Mr. Bruce, our Ambassa- 
dor in China, up to the present time ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he would 
lay two Despatches upon the Table on the 
following day; there were some further 
despatches which he would lay upon the 
Table on an early day. 


THE WHITWORTH GUN. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is true that the offer 
of Mr. Whitworth’s gratuitous services in 
aiding to adapt the Enfield Establishment 
to the production of rifles on his system has 
been refused by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; and, if so, whether he has any ob- 
jection to state the reasons why ; and whe- 
ther any calculation has been made of the 
probable cost of the Whitworth Rifle if 
made at the Enfield Establishment ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he had 
looked back into some of the Minutes of the 
Committee which had sat on the subject of 
the Enfield and Whitworth Rifles, and had 
found that in November, 1858, Mr. Whit- 
worth had proposed, not to the War Office, 
but to the Committee, to give instructions 
at Enfield with a view to enable rifles on 
hia principle to be manufactured at that 
establishment. He had not been able to 
discover any record of a refusal of that 
offer, but he gathered from a Resolution 
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at which the Committee had arrived that 
they had rejected it, and that their rejec- 
tion had been based on the fact that they 
conceived the principle of rifling which was 
adopted by Mr. Whitworth required a dif- 
ferent metal from that which was employed 
at Enfield—which was less strong than the 
homogeneous metal which he used—thus 
rendering the expense of his rifle £10, 
while that of the Enfield was only £2 
17s. 6d. 


CUSTOMS RESOLUTIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HORSFALL said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he intends to propose for the ae- 
ceptance of the House, Nos. 11, 12, and 13 
in the Customs Resolutions, and Nos. 1, 
2, and 8 of the Ways and Means Resolu- 
tions ; and, if so, whether he is prepared 
to state with what modifications he intends 
to propose them ? 

Sim FITZROY KELLY said, he would 
also beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
when he proposes to take the discussion 
with reference to the Drawback on Wine, 
and upon the Duty relating to Foreign 
Malt ? 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished, before the right hon. Gentleman 
answered these questions, to ask him when 
the Customs Bill will be in the hands of 
Members. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Customs Bill contained 
little or nothing beyond that to which the 
House in Committee had already assented. 
lt would, however, be placed in the hands 
of Members as soon as possible, certainly 
before they were called upon to go into the 
discussion on the Resolutions. With re- 
spect to the time at which the discussion 
on the Malt Duty would be taken, he could 
only say that he did not know how he 
could make any particular arrangement on 
the subject. He did not think, he might 
add, that the question whether the Duty 
upon Foreign Malt should be 25s. instead 
of 26s., as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) proposed, 
was one which was likely to lead to any 
lengthened debate. So far as the draw- 
back on Wine was concerned, he was per- 
fectly ready to admit that those who sup- 
ported the views of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should be afforded the necessary 
opportunity to state their opinions on the 
matter, while it was, at the same time, desir- 
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able that the decision of the House with 
respect to it should not be postponed for 
many days. As the business of the House 
at present stood, there were, beside the 
subjects which were to come on that even. 
ing, the Repeal of the Paper Duty and one 
or two other questions—the Chinese, for 
instance, on which it was expedient that the 
opinion of the House should at as early a 
day as possible be taken. He hoped, how- 
ever, that those matters would be disposed 
of sufficiently soon to admit of the discus- 
sion on the question of the drawback on 
Wine being entered upon next week, even 
though it should be necessary to effect that 
object that the House should submit to the 
inconvenience of a morning sitting. In 
answer to the questions of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Horsfall) he had to 
state that Resolutions Nos. 11, 12, and 13, 
which related to Registration Dues and 
Warehouse Charges, would be laid on the 
Table to-morrow in their amended form. 
Of the other three Resolutions to which 
the hon. Member referred, and which 


were to be moved in Committee of Ways: 


and Means, the first had reference to the 
charge on Dock Warrants, and the second 
to Contract Notes, and he hoped to be able 
to lay those also as amended on the Table 
to-morrow. The 8th Resolution had refe- 
rence to the exemption enjoyed by Building 
Societies, and the Resolution stood in a 
different category from the others, because 
the financial consideration was not the only 
one involved, but the question turned rather 
upon whether in the existing state of 
Building Socities the exemption ought to 
be continued. He was not prepared to 
state that any positive determination had 
been come te by the Government on the 
subject, as other more urgent matters had 
prevented their giving the necessary atten- 
tion to its consideration. But he hoped to 
be able to give a positive answer in the 
course of a few days. In case also he 
should find it necessary to persevere with 
the Resolution as it stood, he would take 
care that ample time was allowed for its 
discussion. 


PAPER DUTY—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRIGHT said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the second reading of the Bill for the Re- 
peal of the Paper Duties would be taken 
on Monday next, as the hon. Member for 
Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake) has withdrawn 
his Motion for that day. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER said, that an arrangement, subject 
to the concurrence of the House, had been 
come to between the hon. Member for East 
Somersetshire (Sir W. Miles) and the Go- 
vernment, by which the Paper Duty could 
be taken to-morrow, if the question of the 
Treaty were disposed of that evening. If 
it were not, tne second reading of the 
Paper Duty Bill could be taken on Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that the Bill had 
not yet been printed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would be in the hands of 
Members before the second reading was 
moved, 


TOE WHITWORTIL RIFLES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CORNWALL LEGH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether the additional expense 
which Mr. Whitworth suggested with re- 
ference to the alteration of the rifles at 
Enfield to his principle, was not 5s. per 
barrel and no more, He asked this ques- 
tion because great stress had been laid 
upon the comparative cost of the two 
weapons. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that Mr. 
Whitworth had proposed that an attempt 
should be made to apply his principle to 
the metal used at Enfield for the purpose 
of manufacturing rifles, the adoption of 
which course would entail, according to 
that gentleman’s own calculation an addi- 
tional cost of only 5s. per barrel. The 
House would not, however, fail to perceive 
that where a large number of rifles were to 
be manufactured a considerably increased 
expense would be thus entailed. There is 
no evidence to show that this principle of 
rifling could not be applied to the Enfield 
with the metal now in use; and being of 
that opinion he had given directions that 
the experiment should be tried. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
would beg to’ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, being all Protestant, whilst a large 
proportion of the Queen’s subjects are Ca- 
tholic, it is the intention of the present 
Government to observe faithfully the prin- 
ciple of absolute non-intervention, so far 
at least as regards the territories and 
sovereignty of His Holiness the Pope ? 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I can 
assure my hon, and learned Friend that 
the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is not in the least degree in- 
fluenced by the consideration of what may 
be the religion either of the members of 
the Cabinet or of any number of Her 
Majesty's loyal subjects. It is founded on 
considerations of a mueh larger and higher 
order than any question of that kind. I 
have already stated on former occasions, 
that with regard to the affairs of Italy the 
principle which Her Majesty’s Government 
have endeavoured to inculeate on other 
Powers has been to leave the people of 
Italy free to arrange their own affairs ac- 
cording to their own notions of what is 
best for their respective interests. That 
is the principle, Sir, on which alone we 
have. interfered, if interference it can be 
called, to endeavour to exhort other Powers 
to act on that principle ; and I am per- 
suaded, if this principle be permitted to 
guide the conduct and course of other Go- 
vernments, the people of Italy would in 
the end be enabled to arrange their affairs, 
so as to add to the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people, Perhaps the House 
will allow me, before resuming my seat, to 
appeal to those Gentlemen who have Notices 
standing on the Orders for this evening, 
and who of course are entitled to that 
precedence which the rules of the House 
afford them over my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Mr. Byng), who has 
given notice of an Address to Her Ma- 
jesty on a matter of great interest to the 
House and the public. 1 should really be 
very much obliged to them, and I am sure 
the convenience of the House would be 
consulted, if they would kindly postpone 
the Notices which stand in their names 
previous to that of my hon. Friend, so as 
to enable him to proceed with his Motion 
now rather than at a later period of the 
evening. 

Mr. CAVE said, that as a young Mem- 
ber he was willing to leave the matter in 
the hands of the House. At the same 
time if the House wished to hear his 
Motion, he would consider it his duty to 
press it, being one in which time was of 
great importance, as the Treaty to which 
it referred might be ratified at any 
moment. 


THE OYSTER FISHERIES. 
QUESTION, 
Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, he rose 
pursuant to notice to ask the President of 
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the Board of Trade if it is intented to lay 
on the Table the result of any inquiries 
that may have been instituted respecting 
the complaints made and losses sustained 
by the Fishermen and others on the coast 
of Essex, Kent, and Sussex, in conse- 
quence of the French Government having 
called on this Country to enforce certain 
penal regulations limiting the period for 
taking Oysters in the Seas between Eng- 
land and France, including those parts of 
the Channel common to the subjects of 
both nations, being quite distinct from the 
Oyster Fishery exclusively reserved to 
France by the Ist Article of the Con- 
vention of August, 1839. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, in answer 
to the question of the hon. Baronet he 
had to state that inquiries had been made 
of the Custom-house Officers and those be- 
longing to the Coastguard on the subject, 
and the reply was of such a character 
that they could not be conveniently laid on 
the table of the House; but he might 
state that there had been no recent re- 
monstrances on the part of the French 
Government. 


IRISH REPRESENTATIVE PEERS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LONGFIELD said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to State- 
ments in local newspapers that two of the 
Representative Peers of Ireland voted for 
a Candidate at the recent Election for the 
County of Cork, and whether such State- 
ments are true or not ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, my attention 
has not been called to the subject, and I 
have no information whatever in regard 
to it. 


TURKISH MEDALS.—QUESTION. 


Mason STUART said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War when 
the Turkish Medals are to be issued to 
the British Officers and Non-commissioned 
Officers who served with the late Turkish 
Contingent in the Crimean war? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he un- 
derstood that some of the medals were re- 
ceived yesterday, and he hoped they would 
be distributed forthwith. 


THE CONSULAR SERVICE, 
QUESTION. 
Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs if he has any objection to 
lay upon the table of the House Copies or 
Extracts of any Correspondence that may 
have passed between the different Depart- 
ments of the Government on the subject 
of the Report of the Consular Committee 
of 1858. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL was under- 
stood to reply that he had no objection. 


HER MAJESTY’S SHIP “ CASSAR.” 
EXPLANATION. 


Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, he rose 
to state that he had on a recent occasion, 
in the debates on the Navy Estimates, in- 
advertently mentioned Her Majesty’s ship 
Cesar as one of those on board of which 
there had been some disturbances. Since 
then he had received a letter from the 
captain of the Caesar, expressive of his 
surprise and annoyance at this statement, 
and denying that it had any foundation in 
fact. He (Sir Charles Napier) therefore 
felt bound to say that he was very sorry 
he had made a statement which gave 
annoyance to the officers and crew of the 
Cesar, and to staic that no disturbances 
had taken place on board that ship. 


THE SHRUBS IN THE PARKS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir ANDREW AGNEW wished to 
ask, Whether it is the intention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Works to restore the shrubs and 
flowers in the Green Park facing Piccadilly, 
and in Hyde Park from the Marble Arch 
to Kensington Gardens. He might state 
that the orders of that Board had been 
rather erratic of late, and that a great 
many thousand young trees had been rooted 
up and destroyed. 

Mr. COWPER said, he had to inform 
the hon. Baronet that arrangements had 
been made for planting both shrubs and 
flowers along the edge of Hyde Park and 
also along the boundary of the Green Park, 
and that the work would be proceeded with 
— the weather and season were favour- 
able. 


EAST INDIA (INDENTURED LABOURERS). 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, per- 
haps the hon. Member for Shoreham would 
allow him once more to make an appeal to 
him to follow the example of hon. Members 


Mr. Monckton Milnes 
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who had postponed their Motions. It would 
be convenient to the House if the hon. 
Gentleman would accede to his request. 

Mr. CAVE said, he had every desire to 
consult the convenience of the House, and 
as the hon. and learned Member for Bridg- 
water had withdrawn the Motion which he 
had placed on the Paper for Monday, per- 
haps the noble Lord would allow him to 
bring his Motion on upon that evening. 

Mr. DISRAELI asked the noble Lord 
if he would agree to the arrangement pro- 
posed ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Will not 
Tuesday do as well? 

Mr. DISRAELI: No. Go on, go on. 

Mr. CAVE: | would most readily have 
postponed this Motion, in favour of that of 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, had I not 
felt that in this case also every day was of 
importance. The Treaty with France, to 
which it refers, may be ratified, I under- 
stand, at any moment, and I do wish most 
earnestly that this House may have an 
opportunity of hearing what its nature is 
before it is too late. The discussion can- 
not oecupy much time, and I will waste no 
words. I venture, therefore, to hope that 
I may have a patient hearing granted me, 
while I endeavour, as concisely as possible, 
to lay the case before the House. Soon 
after the emancipation of the slaves in the 
French Colonies, consequent upon the Re- 
volution of 1848, results took place similar 
to those which had been experienced in our 
own plantations. We learn by a report 
from Martinique, to be found in the corres- 
pondence relating to the Slave Trade, or- 
dered by the House to be printed last 
Session, that the negroes had manifested 
what I must confess to have been a natural 
repugnance to that agricultural labour 
which they had performed during slavery, 
and had retired in a great measure from 
the sugar estates, and that neither high 
wages nor coercive measures were of any 
avail in inducing them to return. The 
consequence was, the produce of those 
colonies fell off much in the same way as 
that of our own colonies had done, and the 
French, in the same manner as ourselves, 
looked about for some substitute for the 
labourers who had withdrawn. The French 
Government considered their colonies of 
sufficient importance to make their resto- 
ration a Government measure, and a most 
extensive scheme for procuring immigrants 
from the coast of Africa was set on foot. 
How it was conducted, the pages of the 
blue-book to which I have referred plainly 
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show. The reports of our naval officers 
commanding on the African station speak 
in terms of the strongest reprobation of the 
cruelties of the system. Commodore Wise 
writes of these pretended free emigrants 
dragged along under the lash with their 
hands bound, and their necks secured to 
forked sticks. He writes of the system 
being apparently placed on a permanent 
footing at a notorious spot named hereto- 
fore Pirates’ Creek, but henceforward to 
be called French Creek, where Government 
buildings were in course of erection on a 
large scale. Here, as well as upon the 
East Coast, the operations were sanctioned 
by officers in the French uniform. On the 
West Coast the independent territory of 
Liberia was not respected, as the protest 
of the president shows; and on the East, 
the untoward collision with Portugal soon 
arose which is fresh in the memory of the 
House, and which threatened at one time 
serious consequences, though eventually 
settled by Her Majesty’s late Government 
in a way that gained them the warm 
acknowledgments of the Portuguese Minis- 
ter. It is, indeed, well known that free 
emigration from Africa is impossible; that 
our own colonies are entirely prohibited, 
and rightly prohibited, from looking to that 
quarter at all for labour. These proceed- 
ings of France were, therefore, most em- 
barrassing, because it was quite clear that 
we could not consistently maintain repres- 
sive measures on that coast if one Power 
was allowed openly to defy them. It ap- 
pears that on Her Majesty’s Government 
remonstrating with that of the French Em- 
peror, Count Walewski at first denied the 
abuses which were alleged against the 
system, and afterwards, when these became 
too clearly known to be any longer con- 
cealed, the French Government, as far as 
I can gather from what has been said else- 
where, replied that it was all very well for 
us to prohibit immigration from the coast 
of Africa, who had India as the offcina 
gentium, the labour mart to which we could 
resort, and that they are determined that 
their colonies should not go out of cultiva- 
tion, This was not a conclusive reply, as 
China was open to her in common with 
other nations, and she has since resorted 
to it—at best it was a plea of necessity, 
the tyrant’s plea which may form the ex- 
cuse for any crime. It was not, however, 
without its force with Her Majesty’s late 
Government. We were then at the close 
of the great Indian mutiny, and were anti- 
cipating a difficulty which has not occurred 
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the Sepoys who might surrender. Any 
embarrasement on this ground entirely 
passed away; and a very different feeling 
prevails with regard to the Indian subjects 
of the Queen. France has also, by her 
commencement of emigration in China, 
shown that she is by no means more seru- 
pulous in her dealings with Asiatics than 
with Africans. Experience has since then 
told us that abuses are caused even by 
agents of different British colonies com- 
peting with each other, and Her Majesty’s 
present Government have, I understand, 
now properly recommended that this should 
cease. How utterly inconsistent, then, to 
let in the competition of a foreign agent, 
who must be even less under control. 
Again, experience has shown us that with 
the increasing public works of India, there 
is an increasing difficulty in supplying our 
own colonists with the labour they require, 
yet we this very moment sanction the with- 
drawal of our labourers by a foreign power, 
and if we are to let in France, on the 
grounds upon which she demands it, might 
not the Spaniards, the Brazilians, the 
Americans, the Dutch claim to participate 
on the same grounds, as all complain of 
insufficiency of labour? Will the loyalty 
of our Indian population be increased by a 
residence of many years in a foreign and 
occasionally, perhaps, in a hostile commu- 
nity? But we are told that the Coolies 
themselves will benefit by this measure. 
The House knows the stringent, the jealous 
regulations with which the emigration of 
Indian Coolies to the British West Indies 
is, and is most properly surrounded. Un- 
like emigrants from our own shores whom 
we consider able to protect themselves, 
these people are watched and guarded like 
children. From the moment they agree 
to indenture themselves to a British colony, 
to the moment, when that compact ful- 
filled, they again set foot on their native 
India, emancipation agents in every port, 
stipendiary magistrates in every district, 
make them the objects of their special care. 
So stringent is the practice that the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
Stanley), favourable as he is to Jamaica, 
thought it necessary to disallow an ordi- 
nance which deviated, though slightly, from 
the prescribed model, and our Weat Indian 
colonies had suffered from want of labour 
far longer than those of France, before we 
were allowed, even under these restrictions, 
access to the shores of India. We may be 
told that France will adopt our Passenger 
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Act, and that our consuls will act as immi 
gration agents in her ports. But is it 
likely that so jealous a people will long 
tolerate this foreign interference? We may 
be told again that the French authorities 
will guarantee their proper treatment, but 
juis custodiet ipsos custodes? We learn 
y a despatch from the Governor of St. 
Lucia in the blue-book to which I have 
more than once adverted, that he was one 
day surprised by the appearance of the 
French war steamer Acheron, in pursuit of 
some free emigrants escaping from Guada- 
loupe, and with an account of others who 
had been drowned in the attempt. But if 
it be true that they will be well treated, 
why have a treaty to enforce it? and if 
they are not well treated, your treaty only 
gives you the guarantee of the French 
themselves, you gain no security you had 
not before; but you run the risk of stulti- 
fying yourselves by enacting terms you never 
mean to enforce. It has been said that 
some 40,000 of our people have been already 
smuggled into French colonies by Pondi- 
cherry, and that we cannot help this; we 
make the best of it by securing their good 
treatment ; but is it not most humiliating 
to confess this? we cannot prevent a foreign 
Government carrying off our own subjects 
against our will. If it be so, let them go, 
but do not incur the additional humiliation 
of an ex post facto treaty to sanction it. 
And supposing that we should hear that 
these Coolies were badly treated, or that 
their liberty was refused, on some pre- 
text. French Government agents, we find 
from this same blue-book, are very willing 
to believe in the desire of Africans to go 
to French colonies; they may be equally 
ready to believe and bear witness to the 
desire of the Indians to remain in them. 
Already more than five years have elapsed 
since the first went to the French colonies, 
and we hear of none returning. Should 
we make the restoration of these poor 
people a casus belli? The example of 
Spain shows that we should not. Spain, 
according to our own Consul’s return, im- 
ports into Cuba slaves at the rate of 40,000 
@ year, contrary to treaty. Hundreds of 
thousands of Bozal negroes are living in 
slavery in that island, every one easily 
recognized as a man whose liberty is gua- 
ranteed by treaty between Great Britain and 
Spain, and we confine ourselves to ineffec- 
tual remonstrance. Should we be more pe- 
remptory with France? Then, again, we 
think to bind France by a fresh treaty, to 
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equally binding treaty she has chosen to 
break, and as in other treaties with the 
same Power we give in-at once; she 
vaguely promises, she does not bind herself 
to abandon the slave trade, but holds out 
a pretext that she will give it up next year, 
in 1861. Now, if this African immigration 
is not slave trade, why stop it? If it is, 
it is piracy and murder, as this country has 
often declared; and are we asked to respect 
existing contracts to commit a certain 
amount of piracy and murder, after which 
they may possibly be abandoned or sus- 
pended? In the dark days of Spanish 
tyranny in the West Indies, Las Casas is 
said to have introduced negro slaves with 
a view to save the remnant of Indians who 
were perishing under excessive labour ; he 
had at least reason on his side, for he sub- 
stituted the stronger for the weaker, and 
strangers for the subjects of the King of 
Spain. We are doing the converse of this 
without the same excuse; we shall substi- 
tute the weaker for the stronger, and re- 
deem the savages of Africa by the sacri- 
fice of our fellow subjects. Besides, this 
Commercial Treaty with France, which we 
are asked to sanction to-day, is a strong 
reason against such a measure. When two 
nations are commercially linked together, 
should disputes arise, that nstion whose 
trading interests and instincts are strongest, 
always gives way. This is the case with 
ourselves and the United States. In all 
our differences, whether the Oregon bound- 
ary, the bombardment of Grey Town, or 
the gun-boats on the Cuba coast, the 
Americans push their demands beyond all 
reason, because they say, ‘‘We have an 
ally in the midst of you. Manchester will 
not let you go to war with us.’’ It will be 
well to carry this consideration to the case 
of France, and not embarrass ourselves 
with these stipulations about labourers 
which are sure to be fruitful in misunder- 
standing. Sir, I know how difficult, how 
impossible, it is for an obscure individual 
like myself, to revive any feeling in the 
House upon a subject to which in past days 
it would have lent the keenest attention, 
but my connection with some of our colo- 
nies has called my attention to it. I have 
not been reassured by what has transpired 
in ‘‘another place,”’ nor by the reply of the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for India, 
to the question I put to him on this sub- 
ject. I have therefore resolved not to 
participate without a protest in what I fear 
will not redound to our national eredit. It 
is, therefore, Sir, with all humility and 
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diffidence, but with the fullest confidence 
in the justice of my view that i protest 
against the ratification of this Treaty. I 
protest against it on a ground which both 
sides of the Honse must admit—the ground 
of common humanity to our Indian fellow- 
subjects, and common justice to our West 
Indian colonists. I protest against it, for 
a reason which Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment will most readily appreciate, that 
it is fraught with the greatest danger to 
our friendly relations with France. I 
claim the support of hon. Members on both 
sides of the House who take an interest in 
the future destinies of India. I appeal to 
the remnant of the once powerful West 
Indian body, and to the representative, if 
there be one left, of the old Anti-Slavery 
Society. I call upon every man of every 
shade of politics, who has any regard for 
consistency in legislation, to unite in re- 
sisting to the utmost this ill-advised and 
most unfortunate measure. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR, in seconding 
the Motion, said he believed that the first 
object which the Government had in view in 
entering into this Treaty was to put a stop 
to the French system of emigration insti- 
tuted on the coast of Africa under the 
Mires Contract; and he readily admitted 
that he was glad that that system was 
likely to be brought to an end. But what 
he wanted to understand was, how the stipu- 
lations were to be carried out. It was per- 
fectly true that England was to be allowed 
consuls in French colonies where she had 
now no consuls, whilst French agents 
would be permitted to reside in the Indian 
ports from which the emigration would be 
conducted; but he would ask the House to 
consider whether, after having entered into 
this Treaty, whatever its stipulations or 
articles, it was not likely that disputes and 
misunderstandings might still arise. What 
he feared was that a competition similar to 
that which now existed in China might 
grow up in the ports of India, and he 
prayed them not to take any step which 
would be attended with such an unfortunate 
result. The evidence before the House 
showed clearly that the emigration to the 
Mauritius and the West Indies had been 
productive of benefit not only to the colonies 
but to the emigrants themselves. That 
emigration was guarded by the severest 
restrictions, which provided for the mode 
of embareation, the treatment of the Coolies 
whilst in the colonies, and their return 
home at the expiration of their term of 
service; and he trusted that in the pro- 
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posed treaty such regulations would be 
adopted, as that the native subjects of the 
Queen should be protected from all ill- 
treatment or oppression. It was desirable 
that the House should consider what might 
be our position with such a touchy and 
sensitive nation as France in the event of 
the arrangements under the Treaty bein 
differently interpreted; and he warn 
them that if this treaty were carried into 
effect we might be drawn into similar ar- 
rangements with the Dutch and the 
Spaniards, all of which might be the 
cause of most regretable complications. 
He trusted, however, that such distinct and 
unmistakable stipulations would be agreed 
to as that, before the Treaty was signed, 
the emigration from the African coast 
would cease. He knew that it was to 
cease immediately on the east coast; but 
it was to last for another year on the west 
coast; and he must repeat the hope that 
some clear and well understood agreement 
would be come to upon the subject, which 
would leave room for no mistake. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I will not 
detain the House long, but it is right that 
I should give the hon. Gentleman such 
information upon this subject as I can 
afford. It is no doubt, a great question 
whether such a treaty as this should have 
been concluded, but upon the whole, I 
think that it was advisable to enter into 
these negotiations. The case was this :— 
A contraet called the Mires Contract had 
been made, under which, although the 
Africans taken were nominally free, yet 
they were really kidnapped in precisely the 
same manner as slaves. All the evils of 
private war and hunting men down with 
the view of carrying them as slaves on 
board ships prevailed under this contract. 
When these facts were brought to the know- 
ledge of the Emperor he declared that he 
did not wish this system to continue, but 
his Government declared that if it were 
abandoned they should expect some assist- 
ance from us in procuring labour for the 
French colonies. Negotiations were com- 
menced upon that, when my noble Friend 
near me (Viscount Palmerston) was last in 
office, which resulted in an agreement by 
the terms of which France was to have 
the same facilities for procuring labourers 
for India as are now enjoyed by our own 
colonies. I must say a few words with 
respect to that plan. Many years ago, 
when I held the seals of the Colonial De- 
partment, there was a great question in 
this House whether Indian labourers should 
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be allowed to be taken to the Mauritius. 
I persevered in introducing that system, 
and for many years I inquired after its 
operation. I always found that these 
Indian labourers, many of whom had been 
at the point of starvation in India, were 
well employed and humanely treated, and 
that not a few of them returned home with 
sums of money which were considerable for 
persons in their condition. Therefore the 
possibility of such a system being well 
conducted and producing advantage to the 
Indians themselves is well established. It 
is to be observed that, with regard to the 
introduction of these labourers into either 
the English or the French colonies, the 
first process is quite different from that of 
the slave trade. The first process in the 
slave trade is that the chiefs make war 
upon one another, there is a great deal of 
bloodshed and extermination of tribes, men 
are brought down to the sea coast mana- 
cled and placed in a sort of prison, and are 
afterwards embarked in vessels in which 
they are so much crowded that great mor- 
tality takes place amongst them. Now, 
in the case of this Indian emigration to 
the Mauritius or the West Indies the case 
ia different. Provided the business is pro- 
perly conducted, the emigrants are per- 
sons who voluntarily accept the service ; 
there is no force or compulsion, still less 
any bloodshed, in the country from which 
they emigrate. That being the case, it 
was proposed to the French Government 
that our system, which had been success- 
fully introduced into the Mauritius, and 
afterwards into the West Indies, should be 
extended for the benefit of the French 
colonies. I must admit that, while upon 
the whole I think it was right to enter 
into that negotiation, it is attended with 
some great inconveniences, and even dan- 
gers, which cannot be altogether provided 
against. In your own colonies you have 
officers who protect the interests of the 
emigrants, and you have governors who 
receive orders from the Secretary of State, 
and who are bound to see that no abuses 
take place. Of course there is a great 
difference when you have these labourers 
taken into a foreign colony, because al- 
though you may give strict orders to 
your Consul, and although he may make 
it his duty to represent any abuse, yet the 
governor is the officer of a foreign State, 
he gets his instructions from a foreign 
Minister of Marine and the Colonies, and 
he is not in any way under your control. 
At the same time I think it must be said 
Lord John Russell 
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that although it would be difficult for 
your Consul to follow out each individual 
case of abuse of power on the part of an 
employer, yet he could easily ascertain 
the existence of any great crying abuse, 
and it would be his duty to represent it 
to the colonial authorities. I confess, how- 
ever, that our only remedy in the case of 
an abuse would consist in giving notice for 
the termination of the treaty. But that 
would have a considerable effect both upon 
the French Government and upon their 
governors in the colonies, because, as they 
must wish to have the benefit of this labour, 
they would take some care not to expose 
themselves to reproach, and not to have 
the treaty set aside. Our sole object in 
entering into this treaty was to put an 
end to the Mires contract, which, in the 
opinion of the Government and the people 
of this country, is almost equivalent to the 
revival of the slave trade. We asked 
that that contract should be put an end to 
at the close of this year; but the French 
Government has since proposed that it 
should remain for fifteen months after the 
signing of the treaty, and that it should 
then be terminated for ever. I can assure 
the House that great pains have been taken 
by Sir Frederick Rogers, who was em- 
ployed for this purpose in Paris, under the 
superintendence of Earl Cowley, in ar- 
ranging the articles of the treaty, which 
has been submitted for revision to the 
Colonial Secretary and the Minister for 
India. Every step has been much con- 
sidered, but F should be giving the House 
an assurance which I do not feel myself if 
I were to say that every abuse has been 
completely guarded against. The treaty 
has not yet been signed, but, upon the 
whole, I believe the advantage of putting 
an end toa revival of the African slave 
trade is so great that it is expedient to go 
on with the treaty, which will be signed as 
soon as the French Government has con- 
sented to some proposals of ours. I may 
conclude by stating that I have no objection 
to the Motion of the hon. Member, pro- 
vided he will consent to amend it by insert- 
ing the word ‘ Extracts,”’ as the eorre- 
spondence itself is of a very voluminous 
character, to produce the Papers moved for 
by the hon. Member opposite. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
thank the hon. Member for Shoreham for 
having brought this subject before the 
House. It was his belief that if the people 
of this country had been cumliel with 
respect to the treaty they would have ex- 
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pressed a strong feeling against it. He 
wished to know whether the sanction of 
the authorities in India had been obtained 
to the treaty, which he feared would do 
no good to the people under their rule. 
He also feit some disappointment that the 
noble Lord had not communicated more of 
its details to the House. 
Motion agreed to. 


Address for 


“ Copies or Extracts of Correspondence between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of France in respect to legalising the exportation 
of Natives of British India as Indentured La- 
bourers to French Colonies.” 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS. 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, that upon an 
assurance he had received from the right 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
that the Select Committee on the Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Act was inquiring 
into the subject, he wished to withdraw the 
Motion of which he had given notice, to the 
effect that the Committee should be in- 
structed to take evidence as to the working 
of the system of protected voting in the 
Australian colonies, with a view to its effect 
in checking corrupt practices at elections 
in this couttry. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE. 
ADDRESS MOVED. 


Mr. BYNG said, he then rose to move 
an Address to the Queen on the subject of 
the Commercial Treaty with France. The 
House would feel that he presented himself 
under circumstances of no ordinary import-- 
ance and difficulty. The responsibility at- 
tendant on a duty similar to that which_he 
had undertaken would at all times be very 
great, but it had been seriously increased 
by the discussion that took place on Mon- 
day evening. At the risk of detaining the 
House for a few moments on a matter per- 
sonal to himself, he could not refrain from 
stating that, if hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side had suffered any inconvenience 
from the shortness of the notice he had 
given, no one could more deeply regret that 
circumstance than himself. But he might 
remind the House that a fortnight ago 
notice was given of a Motion of a very 
serious character. It was given, he be- 
lieved, very nearly at the same hour at 
which he gave his on Friday night, but 
there was this difference between the two 
cases, that whereas the notice given on the 
17th February by the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Bucks (Mr. Disraeli) only 
appeared in the Votes on Saturday morning, 
he thought it respectful that he should give 
publie notice of his Motion at the same 
time, in order that those Gentlemen who 
had left London might, if they did not re- 
ceive their Parliamentary papers, see it in 
the public journals. He also took the ear- 
liest opportunity of sending a copy of his 
Motion to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks and the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr, Lindsay) and he hoped, 
therefore, the House would acquit him of 
any intentional disrespect. He was glad to 
think that, whether or not his opinions or 
his arguments would meet with the assent 
of the House, he was, at all events, tread- 
ing that night in the steps marked out by 
precedent and constitutional usage. He 
found that on the 21st of February, 1787, 
Mr. Blackburn, the Member for Lanca- 
shire, and Captain Berkeley, the Member 
for Gloucestershire, respectively moved and 
seconded an Address to the Crown, express- 
ing the approbation of the Commons of 
England of a treaty of commerce which 
the reigning Sovereign had entered into 
with the King of France, and within his 
own recollection, when in 1856 a treaty of 
peace was concluded between Her Majesty 
and the Emperor of Russia, the right hon. 
Geutleman in the chair, and the right hon. 
Member for Kerry (Mr. H. Herbert) were 
severally the exponents of the feelings of 
the House in their loyal and dutiful reply 
to the gracious message from the Crown. 
Under ordinary circumstances, when a 
treaty like the present was concluded, it 
was difficult to separate its political from 
its commercial bearings. On this occasion 
it was not only difficult, but simply impos- 
sible to do so, and therefore he did not 
wish to shrink from discussing the poli- 
tical as well as the commercial elements 
of the Treaty. He should have felt 
satisfied a fortnight ago with using the 
language employed by Earl Cowley in 
the correspondence which had been laid on 
the table, and expressing the hope that the 
generous and philaathropic views which 
had actuated Her Majesty’s Government 
in concluding the Treaty might meet with 
their reward by proving the means of draw- 
ing closer together the bonds of amity be- 
tween the two countries for whose benefit 
the Treaty had been contracted, but he now 
was obliged to go somewhat further, The 
House knew that he was not in the secrets 
of the Government, and that all he said, 
therefore, was but the simple expression 
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of the opinions of an independent Member 
of the British Parliament. If he had 
thought for one moment that the Govern- 
ment intended to pursue any other course 
of policy abroad than that which was far 
less the opinion of any set of Ministers 
than the predetermined will of the country 
—a policy which during the last few months 
had been marked by dignity and modera- 
tion—he should not have undertaken the 
duty which he had risen to discharge, but 
he firmly believed that no change was con- 
templated in that respect. He knew that 
definitions were difficult, he was sure they 
were dangerous ; but if he were asked to 
define what the foreign policy of this conn- 
try ought to be, he should say it should 
be a combination of dignified forbearance, 
calm conciliation, and friendly intercourse 
with all nations. It was our duty to em- 
brace every fair opportunity of extending 
our commercial and trading connections 
with other countries, With regard to peace 
we should use every means in our power to 
preserve it unstained and unsullied. With 
regard to war, he would bid them bear in 
mind the old motto on the Spanish sword 
—‘*Do not draw me without reason, nor 
sheath me without honour.” Let this 
country respect treaties, let it not refuse 
its good offices when solicited to offer them, 
vut, above all, let it not interfere unneces- 
sarily and unwarily in the internal affairs 
of other nations, He believed that a volicy 
of that kind would secure respect abroad, 
and he felt certain that it would acquire 
confidence at home. At the same time, 
while England pursued that line of policy, 
there was no reason why it should not on 
all legitimate opportunities endeavour to 
extend its trading and commercial rela- 
tions with other countries, more especially 
when, as in the present instance, such 
a course would go far to wipe out old 
prejudices and ancient grudges. There 
was a subject connected with foreign 
policy of a painful character and of such 
importance that he did not wish his feelings 
with respect to it to be misunderstood for 
one moment. He would willingly have 
postponed any observations with respect to 
the annexation of Savoy to a more legiti- 
mate opportunity, but, as he believed that 
the Motion he was about to make involved 
to a certain degree an expression on the 
part of the House of confidence in the 
Ministry, thus much he would say, that he 
believed in respect to foreign policy the 
honour and best interests of England were 
in safe and trustworthy hands. To say 
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more would be inopportune. He would 
now pass on to the subject that was more 
immediately inviting their attention, and 
first, he would ask the House to consider 
what had occurred during the last eight 
nights of debate on the Commercial Treaty 
with France. He had heard with some 
surprise the statement made by the right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire that 
the course taken by the Government with 
respect to the Treaty was neither right 
nor fair as regarded the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the Go- 
vernment should first have invited the 
House to express approbation or disappro- 
bation of the Treaty on a Motion of an 
Address to the Crown, and that if that 
Motion were decided in the affirmative the 
House should have proceeded to discuss, 
and reject or accept, the various items 
connected with the Customs’ duties. The 
House, however, had given its vote 
against the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and they had had lengthened 
debates on a number of points involved in 
the Treaty. He (Mr. Byng) had been sur- 
prised to find that the very course which 
the right hon. Gentleman recommended 
was denounced by the leadei of the Oppo- 
sition in 1787. Mr. Fox declared that of 
all ways the proceeding by Address was the 
most unconstitutional and dangerous ; that 
it tended to deprive the House of its legis- 
lative functions, tied up the hands of 
Members, and tended to annul all those 
forms which our ancestors had devised to 
secure freedom of discussion. The course 
pursued on the present occasion was not 
obnoxious to any of those charges. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer laid on the 
table of the House the provisions of the 
Treaty of Commerce at the same time that 
he made his financial statement. Time 
was allowed the country to deliberate on 
the propositions ; deputation after depu- 
tation waited on the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and all the great trading and 
monied interests of the country were con- 
sulted. Many amendments were proposed; 
many deficiencies were detected, and after 
the discussions which had taken place he 
believed that the House was in a position, 
with a due regard to the public interests, 
to pronounce an affirmative or the reverse 
upon the proposition he was about to sub- 
mit to it. He could not help being struck 
by what oceurred during the debate on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for North 
Essex (Mr. Du Cane). The question was 
very fairly raised by that hon. Member, 
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but upon that occasion some of the Con- 
servative Members, for South Lancashire, 
Liverpool, Cornwall, Northumberland, the 
Potteries, and other places, declined to 
follow the hon. Gentleman ; and he there- 
fore drew the inference that those Gentle- 
men were convinced of the beneficial cha- 
racter of the Treaty, and that they wisely 
preferred what they believed to be the in- 
terests of their constituents and of the 
country to any advantage to be gained by 
a party victory. In glancing at the Treaty 
he would not endeavour to over-estimate 
its advantages, or undervalue its corre- 
sponding disadvantages, but if he were 
asked why he supported the Treaty he 
should say, because it involved on the part 
of this country the almost entire removal 
of protective duties, and that simplification 
of the Tariff so long and urgently asked 
for. With the permission of the House, 
he would quote a few figures in order to 
show that the country had been advanc- 
ing rapidly in this direction during recent 
years. Two hundred years ago there 
were 1,630 articles charged with Customs’ 
duty ; in 1787 there were 1,425 articles 
charged with duty; in 1826, 1,280 articles; 
in 184], 1,163 articles; in 1845, 1,052 
articles; in 1853, 466 articles; in 1859, 
419 articles; and in 1860, when the pre- 
sent Treaty would come into effect, if the 
proposals of Her Majesty’s Government 
were adopted, there would be only forty- 
four articles charged with duty. He like- 
wise valued the Treaty because, in the 
first place, it constituted on the part of 
France an abandonment of prohibition, 
and, in the next, it established a great re- 
duction of the import duties on articles of 
English produce and manufacture. He had 
heard it stated during the late debates, and 
probably he should hear again that night 
that a bad bargain was being made for 
the people of this country. If it were a 
question of how much one party would give 
and how little another would take, that ob- 
jection might have some weight, but he 
denied that these negotiations were entered 
upon in the spirit of mere barter or bar- 
gain. This was not, in a literal sense, a 
treaty of reciprocity, but it was one of 
mutual benefit. Through this treaty the 
people of England said to the people of 
France, ‘‘ We have seen past years of pri- 
vation and distress; but recent years have 
been marked by unexampled prosperity in 
our commercial undertakings ; this shows 
that the policy on which our legislation is 
now founded is wise and just in principle, 
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and, as we wish other nations to be pros- 
perous as well as ourselves, we invite you 
to meet us in the spirit of free trade; we do 
not ask for a bargain or barter, in making 
which everything must be weighed with 
exact nicety, and where the slightest pre- 
ponderance would vitiate the fairness of the 
proceeding, but we ask you to remove prehi- 
bition and reduce protective duties, meeting 
us in a spirit of free trade, and we venture 
to predict that our convictions, which are 
strong on this subject, will become yours 
also.”” And how did the people of France 
answer this appeal? They said, *‘ We 
recognize the justness of your arguments, 
and your condition justifies your statements; 
but these views are novel to many of us 
and unpalatable to others. Give us time, 
therefore, and we will endeavour to meet 
you in the path of commercial progress, 
and honourably and faithfully endeavour to 
carry out all our engagements.’’ Para- 
doxical as it might appear he thought the 
mere fact that the Treaty did not excite 
on cither side of the Channel any great 
enthusiasm was a proof of its impartiality. 
While in this country persons were heard 
in certain quarters grumbling with the Go- 
vernment for giving up all and getting too 
little, French manufacturers were complain- 
ing that 30 or 25 per cent ad valorem duties 
would hardly enable them to compete with 
English manufacturers. But what was the 
opinion of Mr. Pitt in 1787 with respect to 
the mutual advantages conferred by such a 
treaty as the present? Mr. Pitt said :— 


“ It was ridiculous to imagine that the French 
would consent to yield advantages without an idea 
of return; the Treaty would be of benefit to 
them; but he did not hesitate to pronounce his 
firm opinion, even in the eyes of France, that, 
though advantageous to her, it would be more so 
tous. The proof of this assertion was short and 
indubitable. She gained for her wines and other 
produce a great and opulent market ; we did the 
same and to a much greater degree. It was in 
the nature and essence of an agreement between 
a manufacturing country and a country blessed 
with peculiar productions that the advantage must 
terminate in favour of the former; but it was 
particularly disposed and fitted for both the con- 
nection. ‘Thus, France, was, by the peculiar dis- 
pensation of Providence, gifted perhaps more than 
any other country upon earth with what made life 
desirable in point of soil, climate, and natural pro- 
ductions. Britain was not thus blessed by nature; 
but, on the contrary, it possessed, through the 
happy freedom of its constitution and the equal 
security of its laws, an energy in its enterprise and 
a stability in its exertions which had gradually 
raised it to a state of commercial grandeur, and, 
not being so bountifully gifted by Heaven, it had 
recourse to labour and art, by which it had ac- 
quired the ability of supplying its neighbour with 
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all the necessary embellishments of life in ex- 
change for her natural luxuries.” [Hansard, 
Parl, Hist. xxvi., 394,] 


Every word uttered by Mr. Pitt in 1787 
applied to the present Treaty, with this 
qualification, that at the present time the 
people were even more anxious than for- 
merly that the inventive genius and me- 
chanical industry of the two countries should 
be directed not to their mutual destruction, 
but to their relative improvement. Those 
who complained that France did not march 
in the steps of free trade with the same 
alacrity and rapidity, which we now dis- 
played, ought to remember that England 
had arrived at her present convictions only 
by slow and painful degrees. We, too, 
had passed through the various stages of 
prohibition and protection; and if our 
neighbour in banishing the former still 
clung to the latter, we should endeavour 
tolend them a helping hand. On this point 
Mr. Buckle, in a well-known work, used 
some remarkable words. Speaking of free 
trade, he said :— 

“Tt should always be remembered, as a proof 
of the backwardness of political knowledge, and of 
the incompetence of political legislators, that al- 
though the principles of free trade had been esta- 
blished for nearly a century by a chain of argu- 
ments as solid as those on which the truths of 
mathematics are based, they were to the last mo- 
ment strenuously resisted, and it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that that was conceded the 
necessity of which had been proved by the ablest 
men during three successive generations.” 


It would be neither just nor right on his 
part if he were to abstain from noticing 
what he considered the errors of omission 
and commission in this Treaty. He could 
assure the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) that he 
sympathised in the feeling which had in- 
duced him to give notice of an Amend- 
ment to that Motion, and that he deeply 
regretted that, upon an occasion when the 
commerce of the country was to receive a 
material development, the shipping interest 
would still be subjected to harsh and in- 
jurious restrictions. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that this was a Treaty of 
Commerce, and not of navigation, and al- 
though it would affect the indirect trade, 
the direct trade, as he understood the 
Navigation Laws, would not suffer. Thus, 
an English ship going with an English 
cargo to a French port, would stand on 
precisely the same footing as a French 
ship; but if a Dutch or American ship 
went to France with a cargo of English 
produce, the differential duties in such a 
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case would be levied. He sincerely hoped, 
with his hon. Friend (Mr. Lindsay), that 
this state. of things would not last. An- 
other objection taken to the Treaty was of 
equal importance. He confessed that when 
he first read it he regarded the 11th Article 
with concern and apprehension. But the 
more he had considered the subject, and 
the more he had received information from 
competent authorities, the more had those 
feelings of concern and apprehension been 
removed. He now believed that in case of 
war the llth Article would have no force 
with regard to the antecedent rights of 
other countries. What was the opinion of 
the Lord Chancellor on our undertaking to 
impose no export duty on coals ?— 

“ As to the prohibition, this is merely intended 
by both sides commercially, and for commercial 
purposes it is most fair. If war should break out 
with France, the prohibition has no operation, It 
has no effect upon belligerent or neutral rights.” 


He (Mr. Byng) would, with deference, go 
further than this, for it seemed to him that, 
supposing we were at peace with France, 
and war were to break out between France 
and a friendly Power, which Power com- 
plained of our export of coals, as thereby 
furnishing France with munitions of war, 
we should not be able to let that Article 
of the Treaty continue in force. But, 
besides this, his fecling of regret at the 
existence of the llth Article had been 
considerably diminished by the fact that 
ours was not the only country from which 
France derived its supplies of coal. The 
Belgian collieries were of large extent, 
and France might, in case of need, draw 
cousiderable stores from the shores of the 
Black Sea. One argument used against 
the Treaty on this subject had somewhat 
astonished him. It was said that we ought 
to retain the power of prohibiting the ex- 
port of coal because the veins of coal in 
England only contained sufficient to last 
us for 400 years. That reminded him of 
& passage in a witty author respecting the 
people of Laputa, who, though they en- 
joyed many advantages of soil and climate, 
were described as being perpetually tor- 
mented by the fear that, at some time or 
other, the rays of the eun would be ex- 
tinguished, and neither light nor heat 
would be received from this source. But 
supposing it were proved that the 11th 
Article were so injurious to the interest 
of England, was it absolutely binding on 
the Government? From the statement 
made by the Foreign Secretary on this 
point he gathered that the clause was 
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capable of modification and of alteration, and 
that it would be in the power of the Govern- 
ment almost to reject it, if they thought fit 
to do so. Passing from these objections, he 
would ask the House these questions, ‘* Do 
you believe this Commercial Treaty to bo 
right in principle? Do you believe that, 
if fairly and honourably carried out, it will 
conduce to the advantage of the two con- 
tracting parties—that by its operation trade 
and commerce will be extended, and the 
material and industrial resources of both 
countries developed—that it has been en- 
tered into in a spirit of mutual conciliation 
and good-will, with a firm hope that it will 
produce between the people of the two 
countries an alliance more stable and per- 
manent than any which can be formed be- 
tween Sovereigns and Governments? Do 
you believe that it will knit together the 
two nations in one common bond of friend- 
ship anc interest, and that the Treaty is 
one which will bear the scrutiny of time 
and the judgment of posterity? ’’ If the 
House could return an affirmative answer 
to these propositions, he asked their co- 
operation in this Address. They had all, 
no doubt, consulted the precedent of 1787, 
and studied the debates on that occasion. 
The righ* hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
had taken a technical objection to the words 
of the Address he was about to move, but 
it really breathed the same spirit of loyal 
attachment to the Throne as the Address 
to which he had referred, and the House of 
Commons was animated seventy years ago 
by the same hope which, he felt certain, 
now animated men of all parties around 
him—namely, that whatever treaties Her 
Majesty might ratify they might tend to 


_ the happiness and glory of Her Majesty 


and to the prosperity of her dominions. 
Before concluding he had another duty to 
perform. If it were true, as had been said, 
that that man was a benefactor of mankind 
who made two blades of grass spring up 
where but one grew before, he was not a 
less wise and useful citizen in his genera- 
tion who gave up time, health, and fortune, 
and the yet more precious treasures of a 
gifted intellect to carry out what he be- 
lieved to be for the benefit of his country. 
Such a man we had seen. We had seen 
him receive the greatest reward to which 
in this country an honourable ambition 
could aspire,—the reward of seeing every 
day the successful results of his arduous 
efforts in the great contest of free trade 
against protection and monopoly. Not 
content, however, with this, he had sought 
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another and a wider field of action, in the 
wish that other countries should possess 
those benefits which, under Providence, 
had accrued to his own from a policy of 
unrestricted competition. Differences of 
_— there might be respecting this 

reaty; on the one hand its advantages, 
and on the other its disadvantages, 
might be over-estimated; but he (Mr. 
Byng) believed that there would be but 
one opinion as to the wise and patriotic 
part which had been played by the hon. 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden), and 
if the Treaty produced the happy results 
which many anticipated, it would ever 
be a source of pride and gratification to 
the Commons of England that it had been 
negotiated and, in the main, concluded by 
one of their own number. In conclusion, he 
would respectfully appeal to hon. Gentle- 
men on the Government side of the House 
not to allow individual discrepancies of 
opinion to prevent their joining with him 
in this Address. To those who sat opposite 
he would hold a different language. He 
would ask that great historical party—the 
Conservative Gentlemen of England—to 
approach the discussion of this great ques- 
tion in a spirit worthy of the occasion, and 
that when recording their votes to-night 
they would all, in the words of the prayer 
which was daily read at their table, ‘‘ lay 
aside private interests, prejudices, and 
partial affections.’’ He trusted it would 
never be said again that there was a desire 
on the part of any one in that House to 
stifle discussion, for it was impossible that 
discussion could there be stifled. He would 
call upon hon. Members to reflect upon the 
vast interests which were at stake, and to 
give such a vote as they could look back to 
in future times with pride and satisfaction. 
If they objected to the Treaty financially, 
commercially, politically, morally, or so- 
cially, then let them geturn an indignant 
negative to this proposal. If they believed 
that in the negotiations the honour and 
dignity of the Crown or the interests of the 
nation had been sacrificed, then let them 
move an Amendment. If they thought 
that the Government had trifled with the 
interests of the country or had failed in 
their duty, let them displace the Ministry, 
and although he believed the country would 
not ratify such a judgment, even if pro- 
nounced by that House, yet the people 
would understand the manliness of such a 
step. If, however, hon. Members believed 
—as, in his opinion, a great majority of 
them did believe—that the Treaty would 
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conduce to the best interests of England 
and France, he asked them to approach 
the Sovereign with the Address which he 
was about to propose, and to express with 
him a hope that, under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence—without which the efforts of the 
wisest statesman would fail—the two great 
nations of England and France might be 
still more closely united by the common 
bonds arising from identity of interests and 
reciprocity of intercourse, and thus prove, 
as they had heretofore proved, to be the 
pioneers of civilization and progress in all 
parts of the habitable globe. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to assure Her Majesty that, having 
considered the Treaty of Commerce concluded 
between Her Majesty and the Emperor of the 
French, this House begs leave to approach Her 
Majesty with their sincere and grateful acknow- 
ledgments for this new proof of Her Majesty’s 
desire to promote the welfare and happiness of 
Her subjects : 

‘*To assure Her Majesty that we shall proceed 
to take such steps as may be necessary for giving 
effect to a system which we trust will promote 
a beneficial intercourse between Great Britain and 
France, tend to the extension of Trade and Manu- 
facture, and give additional security for the con- 
tinuance of the blessings of Peace.” 


Mr. BAINES said, he had the honour 
to second the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, which had been proposed in 
a speech of so much ability, judgment, and 
good taste. He (Mr. Baines) felt it a deep 
satisfaction to join his hon. Friend in ask- 
ing the House for its definitive approba- 
tion to a Treaty which had been formed 
to cement the friendship and advance the 
prosperity of the two greatest nations in the 
world. He felt that Her Majesty had in 
that exercise of her prerogative conferred 
another great boon upon her subjects; and 
it was right that the House should express 

_its grateful acknowledgments for an act 
which he believed would be mentioned in 
history as one of the memorable events 
of Her Majesty’s bright and happy reign. 
His hon. Friend, representing the metro- 
politan county, had expressed the mind of 
his constituents upon this Treaty. He 
(Mr. Baines), coming from another part 
of the country, was there to declare the 
opinions of his constituents regarding this 
great compact. He might speak, he be- 
lieved, not only for the great town which 
he represented, as possessing a consider- 
able varicty of important branches of in- 
dustry, but for all the great branches of 
industry carried on in the counties of York 
and Lancaster, and the northern and the 
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midland counties. He believed that those 
engaged in the cotton, woollen, worsted, 
and linen manufactures, in the leather ma- 
nufacture, in the porcelain and earthenware 
manufacture, in that of cutlery and hard. 
ware, in-fact, in all the great branches of 
English industry, regarded the Treaty as 
opening a new market for their products, 
whilst, at the same time, they considered 
it a new pledge for peace. In the year 
1855 he was a witness of two great and 
striking spectacles in the city of Paris. 
One took place in the Champs de Mars, 
and the other in the Champs Elysée. 
That in the Champs de Mars presented 
the spectacle of 60,000 French troops of 
all arms drawn up, and Her Majesty the 
Queen of England riding in an open cha- 
riot, attended by the Emperor and the mar. 
shals of France, through that vast host 
of armed men, That was an interesting 
spectacle, and he felt proud of his Queen. 
But he also felt proud of the French, for 
he felt that his Sovereign was as safe 
among that large body of gallant men as 
if she was surrounded by her own guards 
and in the midst of her own capital. The 
most pleasing thought presented to his 
mind by that great spectacle was, that it 
was not merely an alliance of friendship 
between two Sovereigns, but that it was 
an indication of an alliance of a very im- 
portant kind between two great nations. 
It was, however, merely a political alliance. 
He then went to the other spectacle, the 
exhibition in the Champs Elysées; and 
there he was led to see that the political 
alliance was not supplemented by a com- 
mercial alliance, for there he found the 
manufactures of his own town and his 
own county displayed, indeed, for show, 
but not permitted to be sold. They were 
not allowed to be introduced into France 
by the Commercial Code of the country. 
A special licence was granted for the in- 
troduction of a few articles, by way of 
sample to the French manufactures, but 
as a general rule they were excluded. 
This was a great defect, for it showed 
there was not a perfect alliance between 
the two countries. The present Treaty 
had been concluded for the express pur- 
pose of remedying this evil. No one in 
that House would deny that commerce was 
the best guarantee of peace. He would 
show how extraordinary was the defect 
that now existed with regard to commer- 
cial interchange between the two coun- 
tries. If they looked at the amount of 
that intercourse, they would find it dis- 
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gracefully insignificant compared with the 
vast amount of the industry and trade of 
England and France respectively. The 
exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures in 1859 amounted in value 
to £130,440,000; but the proportion sent 
to our nearest and wealthiest neighbour 
was only £4,744,000. But there was also 
an inequality between our imports from 
and exports to France, which it was the 
duty of Government, if possible, to remove. 
The imports from France into the United 
Kingdom, in the year 1858, amounted to 
£13,271,890, and in the same year the 
exports of British and Irish produce to 
France amounted only to £4,863,131. 
The exports to France were little more 
than one-third of the imports from France 
into this country. But a great part 
of those exports consisted of raw pro- 
duce or of articles in the first stage of 
manufacture, for example :—Wool (sheep 
and lambs), £701,090; coal, £578,232 ; 
iron, wrought and unwrought, £533,876 ; 
copper do., £372,628; tin, unwrought, 
£68,175 ; yarn, cotton, £53,393; linen, 
£84,223 ; silk, £143,236 ; thrown silk, 
£372,675 ; woollens, £196,975; mak- 
ing the total value of raw or partially 
manufactured goods exported £3,164,603 
out of £4,863,131, the total amount of 
exports from England to France in 1858. 
He begged, in the next place, to call at- 
tention to the following statement of the 
exports to France in 1858 of manufactured 
goods :—Cotton manufactures, £229,058; 
hardware and cutlery, £99,115; linens, 
£67,260 ; machinery, £260,142 ; silk ma- 
nufactures, £42,166 ; woollen, £256,212 ; 
total manufactures, exclusive of yarn, 
£953,953. From that return it appeared 
that less than one million’s worth of their 
manufgctures were exported in that year to 
their nearest neighbour. He begged, in the 
next place, to call attention to the follow- 
ing statement of exports of British and 
Irish produce in the year 1859: — To 
France, £4,744,103; United States, 
£22,611,283 ; Germany, £11,777,162 (ex- 
clusive of Austria); Australia, £4,939, 199; 
Holland, £5,379,794 ; Russia, £3,493,016; 
Turkey, £3,752,458 ; Brazil, £3,686,353; 
Egypt (Mediterranean), £2,195,882. It 
was most evident that the amount of mu- 
tual and beneficial intercourse between the 
two countries of England and France was 
miserably below what it was calculated by 
nature to be, and which it might be, to the 
infinite advantage of both countries. Al- 
lusion was made by his hon. Friend who 
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preceded him to the admirable and un- 
answerable speech of Mr. Pitt, in defence 
of his Commercial Treaty with France. 
In a passage in that speech it was re- 
marked, that while France excelled Eng- 
Jand in her natural productions, England 
excelled France in her manvfactures, thus 
showing how desirable it was that an ex- 
change of productions should be entered 
into between those two countries. The 
treaty of Mr. Pitt, affirmed by such enor- 
mous majorities worked well, and until the 
breaking out of hostilities the trade was 
continually and rapidly on the increase. 
But since that time they had had expe- 
rience of two contrary kinds. They had 
the experience of twenty years of deso- 
lating war, by which the two countries 
were afflicted, by which mankind was 
injured, and by which civilization and 
Christianity were dishonoured. And they 
had had another sort of experience in Eng- 
land, and that was the experience of forty 
years of commercial reforms. Those forty 
years of commercial reforms were about to 
be closed by the Treaty before the House, 
which threw down almost every barrier 
that was interposed to prevent the esta- 
blishment of perfect freedom of industry and 
consumption between Englard and all the 
world. Of course it did not throw down all 
the barriers in regard to France, but it was 
a great advance to perfect freedom on the 
part of that country. Had not their ex- 
perience in England of the working of free 
trade sufficiently convinced them that they 
might take this step, and encourage France 
and other countries to follow their example? 
Had not all the interests deprived of pro- 
tection been benefited? They took away 
the protection from their manufactures, 
from their commerce, from their colonies, 
from their agriculture, and from their ship- 
| ping; and was there a single trade de- 
prived of protection—bating partial and 
temporary exceptions—that was not much 
more extended and flourishing than when 
protection existed ? Then what had been 
the results to different classes? To the 
landlord the removal of protection had 
brought an inerease of rent-roll as well 
as securer rents—to the farmer a more 
abundant produce and a larger income 
—to the manufacturer a great exten- 
sion of his operations—and to the mer- 
ehant and tradesman the removal of pro- 
tection had brought a great advance in 
prosperity. Great social and constitutional 
effects had also reaulted from the removal 
of protection. They had a population much 
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more contented than they had when pro- 
tection existed. The dangerous complaints 
of class against class—of bread-eater 
against bread-grower had entirely ceased, 
and they were enabled in consequence to 
enlarge the basis of the Constitution. The 
noble Lord, the Member for the City of 
London, had the singular honour and feli- 
city, as the reward of his long course of 
consistent patriotism, to be able to present 
himself in that House, holding in one hand 
the Treaty of Commerce with France, and 
in the other the Reform Bill for England. 
He should regret if it were thought by the 
manufacturers of England that they had 
unworthy competitors in France. They 
would have in the French manufacturers 
worthy competitors. The enjoyed in France 
the advantages of nature and of art—they 
had sunnier skies, clearer streams, great 
knowledge of chemistry, a natural and cul- 
tivated taste, patient industry, and a prolific 
invention. And if there should be any of 
the manufacturers of England so conceited 
as to think that they could easily bear away 
the palm, he would tell them that they 
might go to France and look at the pro- 
ductions of the French manufacturers with 
infinite advantage to themselves. He had 
asked an eminent manufacturer whether he 
thought he should be able to send his goods 
to France under the duties now to be levied, 
and he thought he should; but he added 
that it was not to be supposed that the 
French manufacturers would remain where 
they were now, but that competition would 
stimulate them to new exertions and greater 
improvements. Hitherto the French manu- 
facturers had not had that stimulant, and 
improvement had consequently been much 
more rapid on the part of the British manu- 
facturer than on their part. Was there 
any reason, however, for us to despond ? 
No. In England they had advantages of 
the most substantial kind which would 
enable them to compete with their livelier, 
more ingenious, and more tasteful rivals in 
France. They had in the first place accu- 
mulated wealth and eapital, which — being 
charged with a lower rate of interest—was 
an agent of commerce and of manufactures 
of the greatest potency. Then they had 
iron in the utmost abundance and of the 
most excellent quality. They had coal, 
which, with iron, formed one of the main 
agents of manufacturing industry. They 
had machinery, in which they had not vet 
been approached by any other country. 
They had that talent for mechanical inven- 
tion which had made England the birth- 
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place of spinning by rollers, of the steam- 
engine, of the power-loom, of railways, and 
of the telegraph. They had also labour of 
a kind the most valuable in the world. 
There was no labour equal to that of the 
English labourer in point of activity, 
energy, and endurance. They had also a 
principle of self-reliance on the part both 
of manufacturers and artizans that was 
not equalled in any country of Europe. 
They had perfect freedom of commerce and 
of institutions. And, lastly, they had an 
impregnable insular position opening to 
them all the commerce of the world, and 
protected by an invincible navy against any 
hostile attack. He was one of those who 
would maintain that their navy should 
always be the first in the world, and should 
be equal to every demand that might be 
made upon it in defence of the honour and 
interests of England. He assured the 
House that the great population among 
whom it was his lot to dwell, were animated 
by an earnest and true wish to cultivate a 
spirit of friendship and harmony with the 
French people, and to bury in oblivion the 
feelings which lingered in the recollections 
of by-gone days, when the two countries 
presented towards each other an attitude 
of antagonism. He believed the Treaty 
met the general approbation of the people, 
and that no party which should attempt to 
defeat it would find favour with the country. 
In conclusion, he might be permitted to 
remark that the utmost reach of political 
philosophy and all the results of historical 
experience just brought them to appreciate 
the old, simple, and Divine injunction, 
which might be attached as a motto to 
every commercial treaty, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” 

Mr. W. 8S. LINDSAY: Sir, reference 
has been frequently made to the Treaty 
of 1787, but when we compare that Treaty 
with the Treaty which we are asked now 
to affirm, I must say that that Treaty of 
1787 is a Treaty of Reciprocity in the 
strict sense of that word, as regards Com- 
merece and Navigation. In the course of 
this discussion we have often been invited to 
accept the Treaty now under consideration, 
as furnishing good ground for warranting 
the continuance of peace between this 
country and France; and I am one of 
those who think that anything which 
tends to facilitate intercourse between 
nations, also tends strongly to the binding 
of those nations together But we must 
not forget that the Treaty of 1787 tended 
to make the ties much stronger between 
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England and France than this one is 
likely to do, and yet within three or four 
years alte: it was ratified a fearful war 
was commenced between the two coun- 
tries. Although this present Treaty fails 
as a Treaty of Reciprocity, and falls very 
far short of that of 1787, nevertheless 
I feel bound to accept it, and feel also 
bound in gratitude to the Government, 
and especially to my hon. Friend Mr. 
Cobden, through whose exertions the 
Treaty was obtained, to use my best 
exertions to carry it through, and upon 
these grounds :—It does not effect, most 
certainly, all that I desire, and in truth 
it is very far short of what I desire ; 
but it places England in a better posi- 
tion than she is in now, and it will give 
increased sources of employment to her 
people, and enlarged markets for her 
commerce; and as it places us in a 
better position than we have hitherto oc- 
eupied, I give it my hearty concurrence 
and — But I rose more particu- 
larly to direct the attention of the House to 
Article 3 of the Treaty, and to speak more 
particularly to the Maritime view of the case 
in our dealings with France. If honourable 
Members willturn to the Treaty they will 
see by Article 1, that on British manu- 
factures imported into France the duty 
shall in no case exceed 30 per cent, and 
so forth ; and then, in Article 3, refer- 
ence is made to the differential duty respect- 
ing French shipping ; and looking at that 
Article 3, we should naturally draw the con- 
clusion that the Article was levelled against 
English shipping ; I was under the impres- 
sion myself at first that it was levelled 
against English shipping ; but if hon. 
Members look closely into it they will see 
that, though the language is not so clear as 
it might have been, it has not this mean- 
ing, but leaves matters, in reference to the 
position of the British shipowner, exactly 
as they now are. The first Article states 
that certain articles are to be admitted 
upon paying a duty of not more than 30 
per cent, but it does not say in what ships 
those articles shall be conveyed, and this 
leaves the importer at liberty to ship in 
any bottom he pleases. That being so, 
Article 3 is necessary ; for, as the Navi- 
gation Law of France stands at present, 
there is no differential duty on the produce 
or manufactures of England imported into 
France from this country in French or 
English vessels, and therefore, but for 
some such provision, foreign shipping — 
the shipping of America or of Holland, for 
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example, which are subject to differential 
duties in that trade—would have been able 
to come to our ports and load our manufac- 
tures, and proceed with the cargo to a 
port in France. Under these circum- 
stances it was necessary to make a provi- 
sion, that this Treaty should not interfere 
with the differential duties which now exist 
as between France and foreign shipping, 
I will, with permission of the House, en- 
deavour to state how we stand with regard 
to the Navigation Laws of France. They 
divide themselves into four distinct heads. 
First, the direct trade between this country 
and France. In that direct trade the 
ships of England and France can load the 
manufactures or produce of England with- 
out differential duties of any kind what- 
ever, except in reference to some paltry 
matters on both sides, which ought to be 
removed from the path of free trade. Then 
there is the coasting trade of France. 
That trade is confined entirely to the 
shipping of France ; that is to say, if any 
foreign ship should take a cargo of goods 
from Havre to Bordeaux, she would be 
liable to confiscation, both goods and ship. 
Then there is the indirect trade, so far as 
regards the colonies and possessions of the 
respective countries, and the trade between 
them and the mother-country—that is to 
say, the trade between the French posses- 
sions and France, the trade between our 
East Indian possessions and France, and 
the trade between those colonies and pos- 
sessions and England. The shipowner of 
France, as far as we are concerned, can 
enter into this trade with perfect freedom, 
as well as into our coasting trade. He 
can go to any of our possessions and load 
on the same terms as the English now 
do for the ports of England, or, by the 
laws of his own country, he can of course 
load for France. Now, British ships can- 
uot load in the ports of Australia or 
India for France. They may load, in- 
deed ; but the differential duties on most 
articles imposed by France are so heavy 
against British ships, and consequently 
in favour of the French ships, that Bri- 
tish ships are entirely prevented from 
loading from our possessions for ports of 
France. Then there is the indirect trade 
again, so far as regards the trade between 
foreign countries and France—that is to 
say, the trade between America and 
France, or China and France. By the 
Treaties of reciprocity which France has, 
the ships of America can leave the ports 
of America for France on the same terms 
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as French ships, but English ships cannot 
do so; in fact, the duty is so heavy that it 
is entirely prohibitory. Reference was 
made the other night to what has been 
stated in the Moniteur as being a great 
boon which the Emperor was about to 
grant to English shipping. At present 
the duty on cotton in French ships was 
the same as in American ships, while the 
duty on cotton in English ships was 3d. 
per lb., whereas, by the change about to 
be made the difference would be reduced to 
3d. per lb. on cotton in British ships carry- 
ing it, say from New Orleans to Havre. 
A farthing a pound, however, was a prohi- 
bitory duty as much as 3d., for the farthing 
amounted to just 50 per cent on the gross 
amount of freight on the cargo between 
New Orleans and Havre. Therefore, to 
reduce the charge from $d. to jd. is no 
advantage at all, for the lower amount 
entierly prevents us from entering into 
that trade. I should wish to direct the at- 
tention of the House to one or two other 
points connected with this matter, and I 
would ask, ‘‘ Has France gained by these 
restrictive duties? ’’ If the system is unjust 
to us, it is more unjust towards the people 
of France—because it is a remarkable fact, 
that while the general Commerce of France 
has been increasing at a greater rate 
almost than any country in Europe, their 
shipping bas remained almost at a stand- 
still. I referred to M‘Culloch’s Commer- 
cial Dictionary the other day, and was 
astonished to find that from 1827 to 
1836, the trade of France increased by 
10,000,000,000 frances ; from 1837 to 
1846 it increased 15,000,000,000 franes; 
and from 1847 to 1856 the export and 
import trade of France increased by no 
less than 22,000,000,000 franes, and this 
was the ‘Special Commons” of that 
country; that is to say, it consisted of 
articles imported for their own use, or 
articles of their own manufacture exported. 
Yet while all this wonderful increase has 
been going on in their commerce. the ship- 
ping of France has been at a standstill, 
for in 1830 they had 14,852 vessels, and 
in 1857, 14,845, or just seven less than they 
had twenty-seven years before. It is true 
that the vessels now are of a larger ton- 
nage, but at this moment the whole ton- 
nage owned by France is only 1,000,000 
tons, not one-sixth of what we own, and 
little more than two-thirds of the tonnage 
owned in the city of New York, In 1787 
France sent to San Domingo 527 ships, 
manned by 9,855 seamen, whilst in 1857 
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she had only 407 ships engaged in the 
whole trade of all her colonies and pos- 
sessions, and those ships employed only 
6,000 men. If, therefore, anybody had 
reason to complain of the narrow-minded 
policy of France, the people of France 
had most reason to complain. But we also 
have reason to complain, fur while we throw 
open our ports to the shipping of France, 
and our coasting trade to the shipping of 
France, and whilst French ships are allowed 
to enter our ports on the same terms as 
our own shipping now enter them, France 
has made not the slightest concession to 
us. But what I am more anxious to direct 
attention to is, that if this Treaty, which 
I trust will be confirmed-—is to produce 
the results we anticipate, it is utterly and 
absolutely essential that there be some ma- 
terial change in the Navigation Laws of 
France, and it is more necessary to make 
such alteration for the people of France 
than for those of England. I say not one 
word about the injustice of the law, which 
stipulates that we shall not take the pro- 
duce of our own Colonies in our own ships 
into the ports of France, but I will en- 
deavour to show that it is essential that 
France should make some change in her 
Navigation Laws. As I have said, the 
ships of France and England may take the 
manufactures of England to the ports of 
France ; but, before many years are gone, 
the whole of that trade will be carried on 
in steamers. There will be large quanti- 
ties of wine and silk coming from France, 
and large quantities of cotton goods— 
chiefly of the better sort of fabrics, I am 
told—going from England to France. But 
they will not be all going to one port. 
The cargo will be too valuable for any one 
place to take it, and it will be necessary 
for the vessel to proceed to two or more 
ports of France. An English ship at 
present can go to Liverpool and load a 
cargo for Havre, but she could not load a 
cargo from Havre to Bordeaux, for the 
moment it appeared that she was going 
from one port of France to another with 
cargo, the French authorities would stop 
her, and confiscate both ship and cargo. 
But the wines and silks of France will not 
in all cases be paid for by the manufactures 
of England; in many cases they will be 
paid for by the sugars and rice of India or 
the coffees of Ceylon. And how will the 
ease stand then? The French merchant 
who has sold his wines to London has to 
receive payment in sugars from Calcutta, 
but he will not be able to take those sugars 
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to France in English ships. He will there- 
fore be working at a great disadvantage. 
Now, Sir, I have on the paper a notice—I 
fear I must call it an Amendment, though 
I do not mean it as such, but only an addi- 
tion to the Address—I suppose, however, 
in accordance with the rules of the House, 
it must be considered to be an Amend- 
ment. I feel myself placed in a somewhat 
awkward position, for I am anxious to see 
this Treaty ratified, because I think that 
the people of this country, and the ship- 
owners of England will be considerable 
gainers by it, as it will increase that par- 
ticular trade in which they and the ship- 
owners of France are alone interested. 
But while I am anxious to see this Treaty 
of Commerce confirmed, I, at the same 
time, feel that some change must be made 
in the Navigation Laws of France, and I 
feel that it is but justice to the shipowners 
of England that some change should be 
made. Now, I am in this position: My 
great anxiety is to carry a Resolution of 
this House which will convey to the Em- 
peror of the French the feeling of this 
House in regard to his Navigation Laws. 
I do not ask that the Emperor should place 
the ships of England on the same terms as 
we place the ships of France, but I ask 
that the trade of the colonies and de- 
pendencies of the respective countries may 
be placed on the same footing as the direct 
trade now is. I have stated the grounds 
upon which I ask this, and I have stated 
the necessity there is for it ; but so anxious 
am I to confirm the Address to Her 
Majesty, that I am afraid to put my 
Amendment to the House, for fear I 
might prevent the ratification of this ex- 
cellent Treaty, and if I press my Amend- 
ment to a division, and that division is 
against me, it will go to the Emperor of 
the French that we do not want a change 
in the French Navigation Laws. If on the 
other hand my Amendment is carried, it 
might defeat the conclusion of the Treaty. 
Under these circumstances, I think I shall 
best consult the interest of the shipowners 
of the country if I accept the offer which 
the noble Lord made to me the other night, 
and receive from him as early a day as 
possible for bringing forward what I pro- 
pose as an Amendment, in a substantive 
form, when I understand I am to receive 
the support of the noble Lord ; and I hope 
to be able thus to convey to the Emperor 
a distinct Resolution of Parliament in re- 
gard to this important matter. 1 shall 
therefore not press my Motion. 
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Mr. PEACOCKE said, he was ready 
to join issue with those who predicted that 
immense advantages would be derived from 
the Commercial Treaty with France. He 
opposed the Treaty, in the first place, be- 
cause he did not believe the commercial 
relations of England with foreign countries 
ought to be made the subject of commercial 
treaties ; next, because he thought no duty 
ought to be remitted of which the remis- 
sion could not be defended on its own 
merits. If the Treaty had been nego- 
tiated by a Conservative Government, what, 
he would ask, would have been the language 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham? He 
would have denounced the Government as 
the enemies of the great cause of com- 
mercial freedom ; he would have taunted 
them with being false prophets, and in- 
timated that the bucolic intellect was un- 
able to appreciate the great truths of 
M‘Culloch and Ricardo ; he would have 
contended that by negotiating this Treaty 
they had thrown back free-trade principles 
for a period of twenty years. And this 
Treaty had really, he believed, stopped the 
advance of free-trade principles in France. 
The Government of England had attempt- 
ed to obtain commercial concessions from 
France by granting still greater. Was 
that the way to propagate free-trade prin- 
ciples in France? He thought, on the 
contrary, that if we were not to haggle and 
bargain with the French for the purpose 
of obtaining commercial advantages we 
should be more likely to induce them to 
adopt the principles of free trade. They 
would otherwise say that our faith in those 
principles was shaken, and that we had 
come to the conclusion that though ex- 
cellent in theory they were ineffective in 
practice. He was opposed to commercial 
treaties in general, but he objected in a 
special manner to that under discussion, as 
tending to fetter our legislative action for 
a period of ten years, and deprived Parlia- 
ment for that period of the free control 
over our financial code. No duties ought, 
he contended, to be abolished, the re- 
mission of which could not be defended 
on its own merits, and to that rule the pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in reference to the wine duties certainly 
formed an exception which the right hon. 
Gentleman had failed to justify. The 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in his correspondence with 
Earl Cowley had admitted virtually that 
the remission was made for the purpose of 
obtaining concessions from France. The 
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right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had, indeed, argued that those 
duties stood up like a brazen barrier be- 
tween the poor man and a glass of wine, 
and that if they were only removed wine 
would become the beverage of the humbler 
classes. That, however, was a view of 
the question which was merely specula- 
tive and problematical; all we know for 
certain is, that wine is the beverage of 
the rich and tea the beverage of the 
poor; and it seemed to him, he must 
say, far from being a sound financial policy, 
at a moment when a deficiency of nine 
millions and a-half in the national exche- 
quer existed, to cast away 2,000,000 of 
revenue for the sake of an hypothesis. 
Looking at the Treaty, however, upon its 
own merits, the view he was disposed to 
take of it was that it was an excellent 
Treaty for France. It was said, indeed, 
to be calculated to confer reciprocal ad- 
vantages upon both the nations who were 
parties to its agua but, for his 
own part, he could see very little of that 
reciprocity which some hon. Members 
seemed to suppose would be the result 
of its operations. J'rance, under its pro- 
visions, would receive duty-free coal—an 
article which to her was of great import- 
ance for purposes of war: but how did she 


deal with the other products of our industry? | 


While we consented to reduce or entirely to 
abolish duties, which we had hitherto levied 
on her staple products, she would continue 
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which had been sufficiently dealt with by 
his hon. Friend who had just sat down. 
The operation of the Article of that Treaty 
which related to coal, which was at the 
present day almost as much a muniment of 
war as saltpetre or gunpowder itself, had 
been argued on the supposition of this 
country going to war with France. But he 
would ask what would be the consequence 
if France were to be engaged in hostilities 
with the United States or any other foreign 
Power? Why, the other Power would 
seize our transports, public feeling would 
be roused, and the result of our abiding 
by that Article, under those circumstances, 
might be that we should be dragged into a 
contest with such foreign Power contrary 
to our wishes, and in direct opposition to 
our best interests. But it was said the 
Treaty would tend to foster and extend 
friendly relations between the French and 
English people. Now, he, for one, was 
not sure that it would so effectually lead to 
the attainment of that object as some hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to suppose. The three 
great interests in France were the army, 
the priesthood, and the manufacturing 
classes. How her army was affected to- 
wards this country we had learnt from the 
addresses of the French colonels. The 
sentiments of her priesthood we had ascer- 
tained from the writings of M. Veuillot in 
\the Univers. The manufacturing classes 
| remained; whose industry existed only by 
|the monopoly which they enjoyed. It 











to impose upon ours a duty of 30 per cent. | was well known that under a change of 
lf there was any reciprocity here it was fiscal system great distress must arise 
unintelligible to him, and it was equally | under the best circumstances. Let them 
unintelligible on a former occasion to a/ consider what must be the effect of great 
Minister who enjoyed no inconsiderable | distress in the manufacturing districts of 
reputation, who on a similar occasion, when! France? We all knew what it implied in 
the Dutch nation wished to treat our com-_ this country; starvation in the cottage and 
merce after a similar fashion, sat down, | disorder in the market-place. When such 
and to our Minister at the Hague wrote in distress had to be suffered in France, and 
cypher his opinion of the matter in the fol-| when the people were told that it was 
lowing well-known lines :— | owing to the importation of English goods, 
“In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch , was that likely to produce in the minds 

Is giving too little and asking too much ; 


With equal advantage the French are content, 
So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per 
cent. 
Nous frapperons Falck with a 20 
per cent.” 


‘of the manufacturing classes in France a 
| feeling of favour towards England? For 
, his own part, he was of opinion that the effect 
of the Treaty would be to unite in one com- 
‘mon bond of hostility to England the three 





Now, if the noble Lord the Secretary for great interests which he had named, and, 
Foreign Affairs, who was ever ready to believing that to be the case, as well as 
fashion his conduct after historical prece-' regarding it to be false in principle, one- 
dent, had sat down and written a despatch ' sided in its provisions, and calculated to 
couched in a similar spirit, it would have ' produce disastrous consequences, he had no 
been far more conducive to the interests | alternative but to enter his protest against 
of British commerce. He would not go| the Motion of the hon. Member for Mid- 
into the question of the navigation laws, | dlesex. 
Mr. Peacocke ' 
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Ma. CLAY said, ho rose to express his 
approval of the course which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) had pur- 
sued in not pressing his Amendment upon 
the present occasion. The hon. Gentleman 
had, in adopting that course, he thought, 
consulted in the best manner the interests 
of those whose cause he had espoused, in- 
asmuch as his Resolution, if it were passed 
at all that evening, could be carried only by 
a small majority, whereas upon a future 
occasion it might reasonably be expected to 
go forth with all that weight which attached 
to the unanimous decision of the House of 
Commons, Having said thus much upon 
that point, he might be permitted briefly to 
tender his thanks to the Government for 
having negotiated a treaty which would, he 
believed, be productive of very beneficial re- 
sults. It afforded, he might add, no small in- 
dication of the favour with which that treaty 
was generally regarded that, so far as he 
could ascertain, it was highly approved by 
his constituents in Hull, who were, he would 
not say neglected in its negotiation, but, at 
all events, whose particular interests were 
not directly or immediately consulted by its 
provisions. The hon, Member who had just 
spoken, however, condemned the Treaty as 
making a bad bargain ; but he (Mr. Clay) 
would not look upon it in the light of a bar- 
gain at all, for hecould not help thinking that 
every concession which we pledged ourselves 
to make by virtue of it might very well be 
defended upon its own merits. It tended to 
render the path of free trade more casily 
trodden by the ruler of the French nation, 
aud to make it almost impossible for France 
herself to stop short in the career which she 
had so auspiciously begun. Other countries, 
seeing the advantages which such a policy 
conferred, would be induced to follow her 
example, until at length principles from the 
adoption of which England had already de- 
rived so much advantage would come to be 
prevalent throughout Europe. Seeing that 
such would be likely to be the result, he 
could not hesitate to support the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Middlesex. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
could not understand how the Treaty could 
be regarded otherwise than as a bargain 
between the two countries by which it had 
been entered into, and, while prepared to 
admit that few hon. Members in that 
House were more interested than himself 
in the success of that bargain, yet-he felt 
that he could not, on political grounds, 
even more important than its commercial 
consequences, give to it his support. As 
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Mr. Pitt had been quoted, he would take 
the liberty of quoting another authority, 
which would have even greater weight with 
the noble Lord the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs—he meant Mr. Fox—in order to 
justify him in viewing this question from a 
political point. In 1787 Mr. Fox said :— 


“The object of France was to put us off our 
guard, to lull us into security, to prevent our cul- 
tivating other alliances, to lessen the dependence 
of foreign States upon us, to turn all our views to 
commercial profits, to make it the private interest 
of individuals rather to acquiesce in any future 
Project of ambition which France might engage in 
rather than come to a rupture with her,” 


If anything could prove the truth of Mr, 
Fox’s remarks, applicable as he held them 
to be to this question and the present 
crisis, it would be, with reference to ‘** com- 
mercial profits and private interests,” what 
he should call the un-English observations 
that fell the other evening from the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright). 
He did not think the hon. Member would 
have uttered the sentiments he did but for 
the interests involved in this Commercial 
Treaty. The noble Lord himself, when on 
a former occasion he was understood to 
palliate the possible annexation of Savoy 
to France, had no doubt also in his view 
the importance to this country of carrying 
through this Commercial Treaty. And he 
would observe that he approved of the lan- 
guage of the noble Lord as exhibited in 
the Despatches, but he regretted that he 
did not go further, and avail himself of the 
opportunity, knowing of the desire of the 
French Government as to Savoy, to throw 
greater obstacles in the way. The Treaty 
of 1787 was constantly referred to, but the 
greatest difference existed between the two 
cases. In 1787, Mr. Pitt had a surplus of 
£1,500,000, while we in 1860 had a deficit 
of £10,000,000. In 1787, Holland occu- 
pied the same position with reference to 
the two countries of England and France 
that Savoy now did, and there were mutual 
armaments. It was proposed by France 
to interfere in the United Provinces. And 
what followed the carrying of the Commer- 
cial Treaty? It was proposed by France 
that there should be a mutual disarma- 
ment. But, now, if the proposed Treaty 
meant anything it did not mean disarma- 
ment, for with a Treaty which was to bind 
the two countries in terms of mutual amity 
and alliance, we had almost double war Es- 
timates, and were, besides, forming volun- 
teer corps all over the country. There 
was no use in blinking this question. 
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Why, then, armaments—why, then, volun- 
teer corps? They were occasioned by the 
ambitious views of France, which were ex- 
citing a spirit of mistrust and suspicion 
throughout the country. He did not wish 
to say anything that might give offence to 
the Emperor of the French, nor did he find 
fault with anything he had done since he 
came to the throne, but he must say all 
his protestations had been falsified by the 
result. The coup d’état, the occupation of 
Rome, the war carried on for an idea, and 
the prospective realization of that idea ina 
form which must add to the mistrust and 
suspicion of Europe, were instances in 
point. Throughout France the prevalent 
impression was that political considerations 
chiefly influenced us in the formation of 
this Treaty. It was only yesterday he read 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes the follow- 
ing statement :— 

“Tt is not exaggeration to say that the Treaty 
of Commerce, in place of cementing an alliance 
between the two nations, is more likely to lead to 
war. It had been wiser for England never to 
enter into it, but there is time to reject it, and 
Parliament would evince great wisdom and fore- 
sight in declining the fatal gift. Its rejection 
would be the source of immense joy to France, 
and the two nations would be placed in better re- 
lations towards each other. 

It was distinctly asserted that the two 
things—the Treaty and the annexation of 
Savoy—had gone on together, and that the 
noble Lord was influenced in giving way on 
the annexation question for the sake of the 
Commercial Treaty. On the Continent 
the two questions could not be separated. 
The observations which the noble Lord had 
addressed to the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake) precluded 
him from going into the foreign part of the 
question further than to say that in the 
state of distrust which now prevailed, to 
link ourselves for the next ten years with a 
country in the ruler of which we bad not 
perfect confidence was a very great blunder, 
which might lead us into serious difficul- 
ties. Within two years of the treaty in 
1787 the revolution broke out in France ; 
and we might still find ourselves in very 
difficult relations with that country—all the 
more objectionable because we were made 
to appear in some degree party to those 
acts which the French Emperor might 
commit. Although we were perfectly free 
of any compact with him, the Continent 
would not hold us to be so. In the end 
we might find ourselves deserted by that 
country to which we had clung so long and 
for the alliance of which we had sacrificed 
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so much—deserted without a single ally 
or an adequate national defenec. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he must depre- 
cate the system of quoting partial extracts 
from partial reviews. The hon. Member 
who had just sat down had alluded to the 
volunteer movement as if it were evidence 
of a secret hostility to France. But no- 
body who had looked into the question 
had any other view of it than that it was 
a great national movement arising from 
a feeling that the defences of the country 
were not sufficient. He believed that the 
Emperor of the French himself, if his 
opinion could be obtained, would say that 
we were doing that which was right on 
general grounds. A more unfortunate quo- 
tation than that made by the hon. Mem- 
ber from Fox never fell from the lips of 
any man, when they recollected what 
Pitt, who was deeply versed in the subject, 
said on the same question. Pitt was 
before his age in political economy. He 
was the disciple and the friend of Adam 
Smith. It was said and believed that Fox 
had never read the works of Adam Smith. 
He had no respect for political economy ; 
nor had Burke given deep attention to it, 
though so great a political philosopher. 
He felt inclined to give his earnest sup- 
port to the Commercial Treaty now pro- 
posed, because, if not in conformity with 
the simple forms of free trade (which 
prescribe independent action, without a 
treaty), it was based upon free-trade prin- 
ciples. It might be said let France re- 
duce her duties spontaneously as Eng- 
land had done, but that she had not 
done so was no reason why they should 
reject the very same thing because it came 
before them under the guise of a Com- 
mercial Treaty. There were two especial 
reasons why he should give the proposal 
his warm support—first, because it was 
eminently a measure of peace; and, 
secondly, it was a measure of extended 
commerce, a continuance of that policy 
which began in the days of Mr. Pitt, was 
advanced by Mr. Huskisson and Sir Robert 
Peel, and which his right hon. Friend 
now asked the House of Commons to 
confirm. He thought it only just to the 
Emperor of the French to state that a 
Commercial Treaty with this country was 
no new idea of his, for what was now his 
policy as an Emperor had also been his 
policy when President of the French Re- 
public. When, in 1852, a Committee of 
the House sat upon the question of the 
wine duties, a French nobleman, the Baron 
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grower, was examined before it. In his 
evidence he stated that he had recently 
had an interview with the President of 
the Republic, and that it was the wish 
of the latter to obliterate hostile feeling 
between the two nations, and that the 
best treaty of commerce would be mu- 
tual intercourse between them. The 
two main points with respect to the pre- 
sent Treaty were the wine question and 
the free admission of articles of French 
manufacture. With regard to the first of 
these points one hon. Gentleman stated 
that the English people had no taste for 
the wines of France—that they were not 
suited to the English palate. It might be 
that our people would not like the vin 
ordinaire, much less the piquette, but he 
would maintain, on the strength of the 
Report of 1852, and of that which Lord 
Chelsea had drawn up for Lord Cowley, 
that many of the wines of France, parti- 
cularly those produced in the region ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Rhone to 
Bayonne, were well fitted for English con- 
sumption. He denied that French wines 
were unsuited to the English taste and cli- 
mate. Any reader of Chaucer would re- 
member the allusion to Bordeaux wine in 
the Pilgrimage to Canterbury. But it was 
needless to cite old authorities ; French 
wines would have continued to be the 
prevailing wines, had it not been for the 
measures of prohibition adopted by our 
Legislature. In the reign of William and 
Mary an Act was passed declaring the im- 
portation of French wines and other goods 
a common nuisance, and providing means 
for putting a stop to it. But the wants 
of mankind would always defeat the in- 
genuity of the Legislature; and accord- 
ingly they found in another Act, passed 
he believed, in the second year of Queen 
Anne, complaining of French wine still 
coming in, and that it was not “ staved, 
spilt, burnt, or destroyed,”’ as had been 
ordered by the previous enactment, and 
more rigorous means were taken to se- 
cure its exclusion. Next came the Me- 
thuen Treaty which confined us to port— 
and when that was first negotiated peti- 
tions were presented against it. Among 
them was one from the afterwards port- 
drinking University of Oxford, signed by a 
large number of Members—among others 
by Dr. Aldrich, the celebrated Dean of 
Christ Church, the author of the Logie, 
of Peckwater Quadrangle, and of the well- 
known Merry Christ Church Bells. To 
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show that the people of England even 
now were not impervious to the use of 
French wines, he would call attention to 
the evidence given before the Committee 
of 1852 by Mr. Tower and Mr. Short, 
which showed that what he might call 
the lower middle classes relished the 
use of wines, and if that were the case 
under the operation of restrictive laws, 
what might not be expected when wine 
came into the country under a system of 
free trade. But it would be idle to open 
the door to the importation of French 
wines if means were not at the same time 
provided for distributing them among the 
people, and particularly for bringing them 
down to a lower stratum of society; and 
on that account he greatly approved the 
proposition of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for extending the system of grant- 
ing licences. Many persons, now denied 
the use of wine, might then have the 
privilege of enjoying it. Why, to puta 
case, might not a poor governess cheer 
her solitary meal at a confectioner’s shop 
with a glass of wine. With respect to 
other articles of French manufacture they 
would, he thought, by their superiority of 
design, greatly improve the taste of the 
manufacturers of this country. It was a 
remark of Adam Smith’s that there were 
no persons were much interested in the 
removal of prohibition as the landed in- 
terest, since they were the general con- 
sumers of imported goods. He trusted 
now that their peculiar monopoly was 
removed, and they were enrolled, so to 
speak, in the category of Free-traders, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would come for- 
ward boldly, and, as in the time of 
James I., demand the abolition of all 
monopolies. As a measure of he 
supported this Treaty with the greatest 
cordiality. He protested strongly against 
the notion that there was any natural 
enmity between France and England, and 
he would refer those who had any idea of 
this sort to the language of Mr. Pitt— 
“The doctrine that France must be the 
unalterable enemy of England,” said Mr. 
Pitt, “is strongly to be deprecated. To 
suppose that any nation should be the 
unalterable enemy of another is weak and 
childish. It has no foundation in the ex- 
perience of nations, or in the history of 
man. It is a libel on the constitution of 
human society.” As a friend of peace, he 
rejoiced that the Treaty had been signed. 
It was said by a poet of the last century, 
not now so much read as he deserved :— 
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“‘The Gaul, in days of antique story, 

Saw Britain link’d to his now adverse strand ; 
No cliffs between, sublime and hoary, 

He trod, with unwet foot, from land to land.” 


He trusted that though the two countries 
were no longer linked together by material 
bonds, they would long be bound to each 
other by mutual feelings, by mutual inte- 
rests, and he hoped hereafter by mutual 
freedom. He congratulated his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the success of this peaceful enterprise, of 
which the glory indeed was great, but of 
which the good was greater than the glory. 
He hoped that to the last hour of his life 
his right hon. Friend would have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he had conferred 
an inestimable benefit not only on his own 
country but on all mankind. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I wish, Sir, as an Irish 
Member, to state the reasons why I give 
my most cordial support to the Commercial 
Treaty with France, and the Budget of 
which it forms a part. I do not agree with 
those hon. Gentlemen who apprehend that 
serious political inconvenience will follow 
from this Treaty; but, on the contrary, I 
firmly believe that it will not only be pro- 
ductive of highly beneficial results to Eng- 
land and to Ireland, but tend to secure the 
continuation of peace and the growth of 
friendly and amicable relations between 
this country and France. No doubt, Sir, 
there is an apparent inconsistency in a war 
budget and a peace treaty—in enormous 
Estimates for military and naval prepara- 
tion, and a treaty, on the base of mutual 
interests ; but it is an inconsistency for 
which the Government and Parliament are 
scarcely, if at all, responsible. The Go- 
vernment, acting with the concurrence of 
Parliament, have really done nothing more 
than act in obedience to those feelings of 
alarm and suspicion which seem to pervade 
all classes in this country with regard to 
the present or the ultimate policy of the 
Emperor of the French. Nevertheless, it is 
not by new and improved rifles, or by Whit- 
worth and Armstrong guns, or by launching 
additional line of battle ships, or even by 
studding the coast with impregnable for- 
tresses, that we can obtain that confidence 
and security at which we naturally aim—we 
can only do so effectually by endeavouring 
to enlist the sympathies of the mass of the 
French people in favour of mutual kindly 
relations, and thus strengthening the union 
between both countries. I do not be- 
lieve that now, when we are spending 
£30,000,000 on our armaments, we are 
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one whit nearer the end which we have in 
view—namely, security and confidence— 
than we were when our expenditure was 
only £20,000,000 ; nor do I think that, 
by the gallant display which was yesterday 
made in the streets of London, we are like- 
ly to enlist the sympathies of the French 
people, so as to influence the policy of the 
Emperor in the direction of an honest and 
enduring peace. I hold, then, that this 
Treaty will prove more efficacious than the 
most costly armaments, inasmuch as it will 
unite the two nations by the strong tie of a 
common iuterest. I place no trust in the 
Emperor—but that is not the question with 
which I have now todeal. What the House 
is now to consider is this,—how can we lead 
the people of France to see that their in- 
terests are so much in favour of friendly 
relations with this country, that it will not 
be in the power of the French Government 
to cause a wanton rupture with our Go- 
vernment and people. It is not right or 
fair in us to blame the Emperor for not 
having gone farther than he has done in 
the present treaty; for it must be borne in 
mind that he has had to deal with the most 
obstinate and impracticable pzople in the 
world, the monopolists and protectionists. 
Not very long since the same class were to 
be found at this side of the Channel, and in 
this House too. I remember the time when 
[ was strongly influenced by the apprehen- 
sions expressed by a large class of my own 
countrymen, the gentry and the farmers of 
Ireland, who cried out—* Oh, if Protection 
is gone, Ireland is lost for ever ;” but I 
learned wisdom by experience, and the first 
vote I gave in this House was in favour of 
free trade. It was the last formal battle 
that was fought on this floor between pro- 
tection and free trade, and J sustained the 
banner of free trade, if not by my voice, 
at least by my vote. What have been the 
results of free trade for Ireland? Formerly 
there were many gloomy prophets, of the 
Cassandra class, who predicted all manner 
of terrible things, especially the ruin of 
the agricultural interest, as well as the 
trading and commercial, should the princi- 
ples of free trade be applied to Ireland. 
These gloomy predidetions have been ut- 
terly falsified by the result, because Ireland 
has gained enormous advantages from the 
policy inaugurated by Sir Robert Peel. It 
has been said of this Treaty, assuming it 
to be one in the direction of free trade, 
that England would have all the advanta, 

to be derived from it, while Ireland would 
have none. Well, I am here, as an Irish- 
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man, to give my emphatic denial to that 
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assertion. Ireland, I assert, has gained 
enormously by free trade ; not, indeed, so 
much from any great advantage which she 
has derived from increased manufactures, 
as from the higher prices which she has 
obtained for the produce of her soil. Prices 
are now paid for some articles of Irish pro- 
duce, and even in the Irish market, such 
as were not paid in the time of the great 
French war. I hold in my hand the ac- 
counts from the last Cork butter market, 
dated March the 5th; and what were the 
prices in that, the greatest market in Ire- 
land, through which butter to the amount 
of a million and a-half of money passed 
during the last year? It was £6 10s. a 
hundred for the first quality, and £5 15s. 
for the third quality—these are war prices 
in time of peace. If I look to the price 
of wheat, what do I find? Why, notwith- 
standing the free importation of foreign 
bread stuffs, it was about 50s. a quarter— 
which is a much larger price than the Pro- 
tectionists had ever hoped to obtain for it 
under the free-trade system. Free trade, 
I repeat, has done enormous service to 
Ireland; it has saved thousands and thou- 
sands, nay, without exaggeration, hun- 
dreds of thousands, of human lives. I well 
remember the state of things in 1848, 
when the price of Indian meal, and that 
not of the best description, was £21 a 
ton; and I remember, to my knowledge, 
one parish of the county of Kerry in 
which, in the same year, there was not an 
ounce of food for sale for nearly twenty- 
four hours, and in which the Indian meal 
that was afterwards brought in was sold at 
the rate of £34 a ton—the same article 
that has since been imported at £6 10s. 
and £7 a ton. I shall only state another 
fact to show how, in the hour of her direst 
distress, Ireland was saved by free trade 
and open ports. A certain district in the 
West of the county Cork exported, the 
year before the famine, somewhere about 
£70,000 worth of produce—that is, sent 
it to the Cork market, to be afterwards 
shipped to England. On the following 
year, instead of sending out a single shil- 
ling’s worth of what it produced, it had 
to bring in food to the value of nearly 
£100,000. But for free trade, but for 
open ports, the people of Ireland would 
have been slain, not by thousands, or hun- 
dreds of thousands, but by millions. Has 
free trade done injury to the Irish gentry 
or to the Irish farmer? I assert not. 
While free trade has given new energies 
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to the people of Manchester, Leeds, and 
Glasgow, it has benefited Ireland through 
her agriculture, through her commerce, 
through her ships employed in the coast- 
ing trade; for she it is that supplies the 
hungry mouths and craving stomachs of 
the English consumers. Ireland, there- 
fore, gets a larger price for her produce ; 
and the farmers of Ireland—though in a 
short time they will, upon a particular 
question, claim justice at the hands of this 
House, and I trust they will obtain it— 
were never in a more flourishing position ; 
and the Irish landlords never had their 
rents better paid. Why was this ?—be- 
cause there is active enterprise and re- 
munerated industry in all parts of this 
country, and therefore the ships which sail 
from Dublim, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, 
and Wexford, are filled with the produce 
of Irish fields, Irish farms, and Irish 
dairies. This is the principal reason why 
I support a free-trade Budget, and a Treaty 
in the same direction. It has been said 
that England is to have all the immediate 
advantage to be derived from this Treaty. 
Indeed, an hon. Friend of mine, the Mem- 
ber for King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) un- 
wittingly, and of course, unconsciously, en- 
deavoured to deceive the House the other 
night, by attempting to show that Ireland 
would have but a very small share in the 
advantages of the Treaty, or in the con- 
templated remission or repeal of duties— 
proposed in the Budget of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I hold in my hand an 
able article from the Jrish Quarterly 
Review, in which the writer clearly proves 
that Ireland does not get credit for the 
whole of the amount she contributes to 
the Imperial Exchequer. In fact, it is 
conclusively shown that she paid, in the 
year 1857-58, a million more than she is 
supposed to have done. She gets no credit 
for the duty which is paid in England on 
articles which are consumed by her people; 
and this evidently gave rise to the notion 
that in the remission of duty on foreign 
importations she would derive little, if any, 
benefit. The hon. Member for the King’s 
County mentioned one article amongst 
others — currants — and he quoted it in 
order to show that Ireland would derive 
only the four-hundredth part of the ad- 
vantage which England would derive from 
the proposed remission of duty. The re- 
turns from the Custom-house are quite 
fallacious with respect to the share of duty 
paid by the Irish consumer ; because while 
the total amount of duty paid on currants 
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to the British customs was £300,992, ac- 
cording to the last returns, the proportion 

id by Ireland, or into the Irish Customs, 
was but £720 ; thus respesenting the one- 
four-hundredth part of the consumption 
represented by the English duty. Now, 
if we take the relative populations of the 
two countries, and consider that the popu- 
lation of Ireland is at least six millions 
and a-half, it will be seen at once that no 
figures could by possibility be more falla- 
cious, or no statement more absurd. The 
explanation is simply this—not that the 
Irish people do not use currants, in the 
proportion that they are used in other 
parts of the United Kingdom, but that 
the wholesale grocers of Dublin, Cork, 
Belfast, and other principal towns, gene- 
rally dealt with merchants in London, 
Liverpool, or Bristol, who imported the 
article and paid duty for it in England. 
It is thus that England gets credit for 
more duty than she really pays, and that 
Ireland obtains less eredit for her con- 
tributions to the common Exchequer. As 
an instance in point, I may state, what I 
believe to be the fact, that an immense 
quantity of refined sugar is annually im- 
ported into Cork, scarcely a shilling of the 
duty on which is paid into the Customs in 
Ireland, but has been paid in Plymouth 
and other English towns. The same may 
be said of large quantities of unrefined 
sugars. So it is with other articles. Re- 
ferring to the item of ladies’ wearing ap- 
parel, including silks, gloves, and artificial 
flowers, I will show how absurd is the 
alleged contribution of Irish duty on those 
articles. For instance, England is repre- 
sented as having paid £20,452 duty on 
artificial flowers made abroad, principally 
in France, while Ireland is set down as 
only paying £2! And in the article of 
gloves, while England is represented as 
paying duty to the amount of £53,314, 
reland does not get credit for a single 
penny ; and yet it is well known that 
there is a considerable demand for foreign 


gloves in that country. But then there is! 


the great item of silk manufacture, on 
which England paid a duty of £295,034, 
while Ireland is represented as having paid 
but the infinitesimal sum of £31. As an 
Irishman, I admit it is not a matter to 
boast of, but it is the fact, that Irish ladies 
are fonder of dress than even the ladies 
of England. I know not whether to attri- 
bute this taste for magnificence to their 
alleged Eastern origin ; but I can assert 
hat—to say nothing of the cities, even in 
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poor country towns in Ireland one might 
often see ladies sweeping the streets with 
robes that would grace St. James’s or 
Versailles. What is the explanation of 
the discrepancy in the two accounts—in 
the large sum for England, and the in- 
finitesimal proportion for Ireland? This 
—that the duty on these articles had been 
paid by the great houses in London, who 
sold them duty-paid to the houses in Ire- 
land. It is then not just to say that in 
all the proposed remissions of duty on 
foreign articles, of whatever nature, that 
Ireland will not enjoy her full share of ad- 
vantage. I am not afraid of any injury 
being done to Ireland by the free importa- 
tion of foreign butter. I believe that the 
honesty and fair dealing of the Irish maker 
and the Irish market will more than 
countervail the cheap roguery of the foreign 
maker and importer. The foreign maker 
sends in to this market a fraudulent and 
inferior article, adulterated with various 
compounds; whereas in Cork, for instance, 
the greatest of the Irish markets, those who 
govern that market are bound by the most 
solemn obligations, of honour us well as of 
self-interest, to maintain the sacredness of 
their brand—so that the butter marked 
lst quality, 2nd quality, and 3rd’ quality, 
will really be lst quality, 2nd quality, and 
3rd quality, as it is represented to be. 
[Mr. Disrazti: That is part of the Bud- 
get; we are speaking of the Treaty.] It 
surely is a part of the same subject, the 
Treaty being a provisional portion of the 
Budget. There has been much and unne- 
cessary apprehension as to one article pro- 
vided for in the Treaty—coal ; but that ap- 
prehension appears to have very nearly died 
out, and no one will be bold enough to at- 
tempt to galvanize the skeleton into mo- 
mentary life. What is the fact? Franee 
does not want our coal for purposes of 
war and invasion; she requires it for manu- 
facturing and domestic purposes. By her 
canals and her railways she can supply her 
war-steamers with an abundance of suit- 
able coal; but if she required other coal 
for war purposes, what more easy for her 
than to purchase it, the difference of price 
being an item unworthy of consideration in 
the Imperial expenditure. I ask, is it of 
no advantage that England finds in Franee 
an additional and extensive consumer of 
her coal? Coal is extracted from the 
bowels of the earth by human labour, well 
remunerated ; and is it of no advantage to 
England that she should have additional 
employment for her working classes, and 
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additional demand for her ships in sending 
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it to a foreign country? The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside} endeavoured the 
other night to alarm Irish Gentlemen on 
the subject of Irish linens. I must honestly 
confess that I am personally unacquainted 
with the question myself; but if I am 
ignorant, I am at least humble, and | have, 
therefore, consulted some of the very high- 
est authorities as to the operation of the 
Treaty on the linen trade of Ireland. 
Amongst other authorities on this subject, 
I sought information of the hon. Member 
for Lisburne (Mr. Richardson), who has, 

rhaps, the largest interest of any man 
in Ireland in the prosperity of the trade, 
being himself personally engaged in the 
manufacture of the article on the most ex- 
tensive scale. The right hon. Gentleman 
sits on the Opposition side of the House, 
and is not a supporter of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and perhaps might strain a point 
to go against them; and yet he, and other 
Gentlemen conversant with this great Irish 
interest, admitted that, under the Treaty, 
Irish linens could be sent into France so 
as to be able to compete fairly with the 
linens of Belgium, that an increased trade 
in linen yarns wodld be its certain result— 
and Irish diapers and Irish damasks would 
be able to beat all competitors out of the 
field. But perhaps the best proof of how 
the Treaty has heen received in Ireland, 
and how it is likely to develope trade and 
manufactures in Ulster, may be given by 
the statement which has been made to 
me a few moments since, in the lobby, by 
the largest shipowner and one of the most 
enterprising men in Ireland, —namely, that 
it is now in contemplation to get up a com- 
pany, or to establish a line of steamers, 
to carry on commerce direct between the 
North of Ireland and France. I support 
this Treaty because I believe its advan- 
tages to France will be great, while its 
advantages to England will be no less. I 
hope to see the day when we no longer 
shall have war Estimates in the time, of 
peace. If the benefits resulting from this 
Treaty will be at all equal to those which 
are anticipated from it by its friends and 
promoters, no Minister will have the cou- 
rage to stand at that table and ask for the 
enormous amount of money which has been 
asked for this ycar for naval and military 
expenses, Those Estimates, which press 
so grievously on the industry and the 
means of the mass of the country, must 
be materially reduced in consequence of 
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friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. I say these Estimates must be re- 
duced ; for if there be brought about a 
good feeling between the two nations, of 
what other Power have we any apprehen- 
sion?—what other country is there to men- 
ace the repose of this? —from what other po- 
tentate is there the slightest danger to your 
security or your liberty? Why is it that 
friendly relations are so steadily maintained 
between the United States of America and 
England? Is it because you and they are 
of the same blood, or of the same race, or 
of the same religion? No, it is because 
there is such extensive commerce between 
the two countries, and their mutual inter- 
ests are so interwoven in the bonds of peace, 
that neither the government nor the peo- 
ple at either side of the ocean would ven- 
ture to break them. I wish to sce the 
same relations between this country and 
France; and I believe that once the Treaty 
is concluded, and in fair operation, the pres- 
sure of taxation will become less year by 
year; and that this country will yet bless 
the name of Richard Cobden, who has pro- 
moted this noble scheme of amity and 
friendship, which will, while doing vast 
good to France, also do vast good to Eng- 
land. If France does not at once break 
down all the barriers of protection, it is to 
be hoped she will do so eventually, when 
once she has fully tasted the advantages of 
free trade. France, it must be remem- 
bered, is only now taking that step which 
this House took a few years ago with such 
alarm and misgiving, and in time she will 
follow our example. I differ from the hon. 
Member for Maldon {(Mr. Peacocke), who 
asserted that three great classes in France 
were anxious for war with England—the 
army, the clergy, and the people. Soldiers, 
no doubt are ever anxious for war, as a 
means of distinguishing themselves in their 
profession; but I deny that the clergy 
of the great Christian Church of France 
are anxious for war and the effusion of 
blood. They may resent undue interfer- 
ence on our part with matters that deeply 
affect their Church, and even religion—they 
may, and they do, resent taunts, and gibes, 
and calumnies, too frequently resorted to by 
the press and the platforms of this country, 
and even uttered in this House—they may 
resent the stupid and bitter malignity which 
is veiled under the forms of diplomacy ; 
but they are anxious for the maintenance 
of peace, beeause they know that Christi- 
anity and civilization flourish in times of 
peace and not in time of war. As to the 
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ae ame masses of France—they must 
benefited by whatever reduces the cost 
of the principal articles of daily consump- 
tion; and when they find that the Treaty 
with England will ensure to them cheap- 
ness, and, at the same time, more abun- 
dant employment, they will uot be willing 
to quarrel with a people with whom it is 
their best interest to live in peace. As an 
Irishman, I heartily applaud this scheme, 
and I earnestly trust that it will be carried 
out to the advantage and satisfaction of 
this country, and of that great country with 
which we are now for the first time, fur many 
years, endeavouring to establish, on a sure 
foundation, friendly and kindly relations. 
Mr. RIDLEY said, that as one of the 
representatives of a district which would be 
materially affected, he rose for the purpose 
of giving his hearty support to this Treaty, 
and to the financial measures of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer which were con- 
nected with it. He believed that in doing 
so he was acting in accordance with the 
wishes of the vast majority of his consti- 
tuents. He thought the House might look 
upon the speech of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) as an indication 
that they should have a unanimous assent 
to the Address from the representatives of 
the United Kingdom of England and Ire- 
land. He was one of those who did not 
look for reciprocity in this or any other 
Treaty, but he looked at it as a great step 
on the part of France in the right di- 
rection and in favour of free trade, which 
we so much wished to extend. As a 
treaty of reciprocity it was no doubt 
open to cavil, but he had received a vast 
number of letters from persons engaged in 
manufactures, who stated that though they 
did not see any immediate or large advan- 
tage to their own particular trades, never- 
theless they gave their entire assent to this 
Treaty and the principles upon which it 
was founded. Besides the iron and coal 
trades there were other trades in the north 
which would derive advantages from this 
Treaty. There were large proprietors of 
chemical manufactures who were of opinion 
that this Treaty was only wanting to com- 
plete the perfect following out of their 
manufactures, by admitting them at a low 
rate of duty into the French markets. 
With respect to coal, he believed there was 
considerable misapprehension existing as to 
the effect of this Treaty upon that trade, 
As regarded the extent of the coal-fields of 
England, a well-informed authority had 


assured him that at the rate of 80,000,000 
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tons a year, there would be a duration of 
1,975 years. This was exclusive of the 
coal-fields under the sea. In working coal 
and preparing it in a large or round state 
for ordinary sale, a considerable proportion 
of small coal is produced, for only a part of 
which is there at present a market. The 
rest is wasted, being for the most part use- 
lessly burnt at the pit’s mouth. In the 
case of some single large collieries this 
waste is going on at the rate of 500 to 
600 tons per day. The surplus thus de- 
stroyed was estimated to amount to nearly 
2,000,000 of tons annually in Durham and 
Northumberland alone, and constitutes a 
pure sacrifice of a valuable material. This 
small coal will be exported to France, and 
the extra demand on her part for coal from 
us will be met, for some time at least, by 
the supply of a material now unproduc- 
tive to our country. It was said France 
wanted coal for purposes of war; but 
the truth was she wanted them much 
more for the purposes of commerce. Coal, 
some held, ought to be considered con- 
traband of war, but by the same rule so 
ought the cloth and leather with which the 
soldiers were clad. He agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Lindsay) that the shipping ad- 
vantages between the two countries ought 
to be mutual, and that our Government 
ought to impress upon the Government of 
France the necessity of altering their navi- 
gation laws. He should hold the same 
language even if the Shipping interest 


was in the most flourishing condition ; be-' 


cause the more extended the application of 
correct principles of commerce, the greater 
the benefit to ourselves and the world. 
At the same time he did not think it 
right to resort to the system of recipro- 
city clauses. He was therefore glad that 
the hon. Member still intended to bring 
forward his Motion, with regard to the 
differential duties as a substantive Mo- 
tion. Perhaps he was too sanguine in 
his estimate of the political effects of the 
Treaty ; yet he could not help expressing 
a firm conviction that it would tend to the 
permanent interests of peace. They were 
in the habit of thinking that if a revolution 
broke out in Paris, revolution must also 
break out in Berlin, Vienna, Naples, and 
Rome. Then, he asked, why should not the 
reverse be the case when France sets a good 
example? Why should not other States 
pursue a free trade policy, and the advan- 
tages be made general throughout Europe? 
Foreigners pointed to our numberless sta- 
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tutes and asked us why we did not adopt | farther.”’ 
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the Code Napoleon. le thought it would 
be well for us if we did, but when we con- 
sented to this Treaty we could return a 
triumphant answer by pointing to the 
shortness and simplicity of our tariff. 

Lorv ADOLPHUS VANE-TEMPEST 
said, he had anxiously waited to hear an 
enunciation of the policy to be pursued 
by those who sat on the front Opposition 
benches with regard to the Motion before 
the Tlouse, but he had waited in vain. 
He had felt it his duty to support the 
financial proposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because it was a continu- 
ance in the course of wise financial policy 
which was inaugurated by Sir R. Peel, 
which had conferred many financial benefits 
upon the country, and to which we should 
be wise to adhere. He fully coincided 
with the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Ridley) with respect to the extent of coal, 
and with the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. Maguire) that the French Emperor 
had no need of coal for the purposes of 
war, but for the purposes of commerce. 
He (Lord A. V. Tempest) wished to see 
the commerce of France and England 
carried out to its widest extent, and he 
sincerely hoped that the commercial alli- 
ance between the two countries would pro- 
mote their mutual prosperity and create 
feelings of sympathy and goodwill between 
them. Such were his wishes; but his ex. 
pectations did not go so far; he was not 
so sanguine. He trusted that he should 
not expose himself to tie charge of ineon- 
sistency if he attempted to give his rcasons 
for opposing the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Middlesex. Great Britain might enter 
into commercial arrangements with France, 
but that did not necessitate a State treaty. 
He had recorded his vote in favour of the 
propositions of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but he might, he trusted, with 
the fullest consistency, say that this was 
not a time to agree to the Motion of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Byng). Ile deprecated 
the approval, by the House of Commons, 
of that Motion, affirming, as it did, the ex- 
istence of terms of amity and friendship 
between France and England, when the 
course, he believed, the Emperor of the 
French was determined on pursuing with 
regard to Savoy and Nice was entirely op- 
posed to the sentiments and wishes of this 
country. Should this be so, he thought 
the British [louse of Commons was en- 
titled to say even to the Emperor of the 
French—‘ Thus far shall you go, but no 
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There were only two speeches 
hitherto made on the subject of the an- 
nexation of Savoy which expressed the 
sentiments of the people of this country— 
the speeches of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield and the hon. Member for 
Horsham. le had heard they were in- 
disereet ; but his opinion was that they 
were true. If he wanted an argument 
against the Motion of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Byng) he found it in the despatches 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He particularly wished the House 
to give its attention to the noble Lord’s 
Despatch of the 28th of January, in which 
he said :— 


with France, 


“The Emperor cannot fail to have present to 
his mind the alarm and anxiety which prevailed 
in Europe during the past summer; the arming 
of Prussia and the German Powers ; the hopes of 
revolution excited ; the rumours of alliances, of- 
fensive and defensive, which agitated the public 
mind. The Emperor can well recall that period ; 
for he stated how much of glory he was content 
to forego, how much of noble aspirations to dis- 
appoint, in order to give satisfaction and peace to 
Kurope. It is to be hoped and desired that the 
present tendency should be to soothe the troubled 
waves and restore calm to the agitated atmosphere. 
But the question of the annexation of Savoy would 
be regarded not so much as composing past troubles 
as raising the elements for new storms. Natural 
frontiers—the Alps and the Rhine—the repetition 
of the history of long and bloody wars—the com- 
mencement of a new struggle between France and 
Europe—such are the ideas which would pass 
through men’s minds at the announcement of such 
an acquisition. Let the Emperor recall the noble 
words in which he gave forth at Milan a sentiment 
not less just than becoming the Sovereign of so 
great an empire. In addressing the Italians, His 
Imperial Majesty said, ‘ In the enlightened state 
of public opinion the moral influence that can be 
exercised contributes more to grandeur at the 
present time than barren conquests, and that 
moral influence I seek with pride by contributing 
to render free one of the fairest portions of 
Europe.’” 


It was a ‘‘ barren conquest’ that the Em- 
peror of the French was secking now. 
He cared not for protests, and meant to 
annex Savoy. The time had come when 
he might throw off Count Walewski’s mask. 
Was that a time to express continued 
amity with the Emperor? You might be 
on visiting terms with a person, but that 
was no reason for being his affectionate 
friend. Let the people of this country be 
on visiting terms with the Emperor of the 
French, but do not let them throw them- 
selves into his arms. Ile trusted that the 
House would pass the financial propositions 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, since 
they would be beneficial to the interests 
of the country; but, he considered these 
G [ First Night. 
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propositions as not necessitating the eec- 
ceptance of the Motion before the House, 
which he knew would be accepted in Europe 
as the tacit submission of England to the 
French Emperor’s agcressive policy. He 
for one, was not willing to shake hands 
with a man who had got a glove on, and 
that aniron one. He begged to propose an 
Amendment, embodying his views, which, 
however, he should be happy to withdraw 
if some Member of greater weight than 
himself would put a Resolution on the 
subject into the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. BOVILL seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed,— 

‘“*To leave out from the words ‘ Majesty that,’ 
in the second line, to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words ‘this House approaches 
Her Majesty with great devotion and respect, but 
while fully appreciating the advantageous results 
to be obtained by this Country from an increased 
commercial intercourse with France, and while 
fully estimating the European benefits attending 
the friendly relations between Great Britain and 
France, this House respectfully declines express- 
ing an opinion on the Treaty Her Majesty has 
concluded with the Emperor of the French, until 
such time as the final intentions of the Emperor 
of the French with reference to the project of an- 
nexing Savoy and Nice to the French empire be 
made known to this Country,’—instead thereof.” 


Question proposed, ‘*That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. SLANEY said, he hoped the noble 
Lord would forgive him if he did not enter 
into a discussion of the Amendment which 
he had proposed to the House, but sim- 
ply say that he should vote for the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Middlesex. He 
thought the Treaty would be the means of 
giving great advantages to this country 
and the country opposite to them. It 
would be the means of giving extended 
employment to great masses, both here 
and in France, and would, by degrees, bind 
together in the bonds of amity two peoples 
who had been too long in the habit of con- 
sidering themselves as natural enemies, so 
that in the course of time they might be as 
one nation. In the first debate which they 
had had on this subject, they had heard 
some points quoted from the works of Mr. 
Arthur Young. Now, to that gentleman 
the landholders of this country owed a deep 
debt of gratitude, and in regrrd to France, 
he showed that she could produce for this 
country wines, olives, and silk—articles 
which this country must require, and which 
. the South of France would supply in large 
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quantities if a sufficient demand sprang up 
to induce the people of France to cultivate 
their production; and such a demand would 
necessarily lead to a much larger employ- 
ment of labour. In exchange for these 
things England could send the produets of 
her looms and her manufactories. A point 
had been put forward to alarm our manu- 
facturers, and it was said the French people 
would be able to undersell them. He (Mr. 
Slaney) wished to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that in this country we 
had one very great advantage. We had 
the advantage of possessing immense capi- 
tal, extensive credit, and admirable facili- 
ties of communication. The French, on the 
contrary, could never expect to have any- 
thing like the capital which was necessary 
for the establishment of large manufacto- 
ries, in consequence of the compulsory 
division of property which took place every 
generation. The operation of that law 
would prevent the increase of capital, and 
thus there would be a tendency in the 
people to turn their attention to the culti- 
vation of their soil. They could supply us 
in abundance with the natural produets of 
their soil—olives, silks, and wines—and 
we, in return, could send them the produe- 
tions of our looms, our mines, and our 
forges. Besides, the French would send to 
this country articles of beauty and taste, 
matters in which the people of this country 
were deficient. In the hope that these 
exchanges would be for the advantage of 
each nation and for the good of all man- 
kind, he should cordially vote for the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Middlesex. 
Sin HUGil CAIRNS: Sir, I do not rise 
to express dissent from the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex. I should regret 
very much if that Motion were not carried, 
The rejection of the Motion would be the 
overthrow of the Treaty, and, for my part, 
I do not desire that the Treaty should be 
overthrown. But if my assent to the Motion 
were to be held to imply that I believe this 
to be a Treaty wise in its provisions, well- 
considered in its details, or such a treaty 
as the trade of the country requires, and has 
aright to expect, the opinion which I en- 
tertain of the Treaty would be very much 
misapprehended. And it is in order to pre- 
vent that misapprehension that I do not wish 
to give a silent vote on the present occasion. 
I desire to disclaim at once an opinion 
which I know is held by very high autho- 
rities who object to 2 commercial treaty 
merely because it is a commercial treaty. 
I make no such objection. I know that 
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commercial treaties are liable to lead to in- 
conveniences and cmbarrassments, and no 
one could give a more forcible deseription 
of their dangers in this respect than was 
given in the course of the last Session of 
Parliament by the two noble Lords who sit 
on the Treasury bench. But to say thata 
commercial treaty can never be justified 
would, I think, be to apply, in an extreme 
and violent manner, aperfectly good abstract 
and general rule. A commercial treaty 
must depend for its justification upon the 
circumstances of the case and upon its own 
provisions. I am also ready to confess that 
any arrangement which will have a tendency 
to draw closer the commercial intercourse 
between this country and France is emi- 
nently desirable, Everything that has been 
said—and much has been said to night— 
of the relative capacities of France and 
England for the interehange of their pro- 
duets, and, on the other hand, of the very 
limited trade which has hitherto been ecar- 
ried on between the two countries, we all 
know and feel to be true. I recollect the 
anxiety which was felt by many of the com- 
mercial classes in 1840 and 1841, when 
efforts were made to obtain a reduction of 
the French import duties on English goods, 
and I remember the regret with which the 
failure of the efforts to obtain that reduc- 
tion was accompanied. 1 know that in 
1852 those efforts were again renewed, and 
that they only terminated with the removal 
of the Government from offiee by whom 
they were being made. I am ready, there- 
fore, to go with the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex (Mr. Byng) in giving credit to the pre- 
sent Government for their desire to inerease 
our commercial intercourse with France, 
but I cannot coneur with him in the 
admiration which he feels for the bargain 
they have made for us. I own I was much 
surprised the other night to hear the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. Osborne) say, 
that in this Treaty there was no bargain 
whatever, and that if he thought there was 
a bargain he would not support the Treaty. 
I should be sorry if the hon. Member were 
to withdraw his support from the Treaty, 
but I must ask him this question, if there is 
no bargain, what is the use or object of the 
Treaty at all? What is the meaning of the 
engagements on the part of ller Majesty and 
of the correlative engagements on the part 
of the Emperor of the French, if there is 
no bargain? What is the meaning of the 
instruction given to the negotiators, that 
provided they could obtain certain conces- 
sions they might consent to the reduction 
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of certain duties, if there is no bargain? 
And, again, if there is no bargain, what is 
the meaning of that Article which says that 
the Treaty shall not be valid until the 
House of Commons has sanctioned what is 
virtually the price we are paying for the 
Treaty? My objection to the Treaty is, not 
that it is a bargain, but that it isa very bad 
bargain for us. I am aware there are cer- 
tain branches of trade which have per- 
suaded themselves and which endeavour 
to persuade others that they constitute the 
whole trade of the country. It does seem 
that, under some impression of this kind on 
the part of the negotiators, arrangements 
are made in the Treaty which are satisfac- 
tory to those particular branches of trade; 
but that large and important branches of 
the trading industry of this country are 
entirely overlouked, or their interests neg- 
lected in this Treaty, is capable of very 
easy proof. We had expected to hear to- 
night from the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Lindsay) the grounds on which 
he was prepared to propose an Amendment 
to the Address; but as the hon. Member 
has deferred his Motion to a future day, I 
may be allowed, perhaps, to mention one 
fact which bears on the subject of it, and 
which only the other day came within my 
own knowledge, I was shown the quotations 
of shipping freights now current at the 
Mauritius, where both English and French 
ships are putting on board the produce of 
the island. The English ships are loaded to 
discharge at English ports, and the freights 
they are obtaining vary from 10s. to 20s. 
a ton. Loading side by side with these 
English ships are some French ships, and 
the latter are loading to discharge at 
French ports, but with liberty, if so or- 
dered, to discharge in English ports. The 
French ships have consequently the ad- 
vantage of a double market, and are ob- 
taining a freight of 45s. a ton, or 150 per 
eent higher than the highest freight given 
for English ships. Now, observe what will 
occur when this Treaty comes into opera- 
tion. France is going to inercase largely the 
importation of cotton. The desire of the 
owner in America of a cargo of cotton pro- 
bably would be that the ship in which theeot- 
ton was put should, on coming to Europe, 
eall for orders at Cork, and then, according 
to the state of the market, should unload 
either at Liverpool or at the port of Havre. 
If the cotton was on board a French sl.ip, 
that could be done, but not so (except at 
an increase of charge) if it was on board an 
English ship ; and the consequence would 
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be that the whole of the carrying trade, 
as far as cotton was concerned, would 
be thrown into the hands of the French 
shipowners. Now, I desire to state 
precisely the amount of blame I attri- 
bute to the Government on this point. 
I know what their excuse is. They say 
that this is not a treaty of navigation, 
but of commerce. Be it so; but if it be a 
treaty of commerce, and not of navigation, 
how comes it that there is inserted in it an 
article which is an article of navigation, 
and not of commerce? If the negotiators 
had a right to insert that article in a treaty 
of commerce, had they not also a right to 
ask for and urge a reduction or abolition 
of these differential duties? Then comes 
the further question. Did they ask and 
press for the abolition? They might have 
asked for it and been refused, and then 
there would be no help for it; but, at all 
events, the shipping interest would have 
had the satisfaction of reflecting that their 
interests had not been overlooked. But 
what I complain of is that no suggestion 
was made to the negotiators to keep those 
interests in view. Of themselves, too, they 
appear to have made no effort to obtain an 
alteration of the existing system in this re- 
spect, and without remonstrance or struggle 
the French shipping have obtained for the 
next ten years an indircet and passive 
assent in the English Treaty to these ob- 
noxious and exelusive privileges. 1 now 
come to the way in which a very important 
manufacture of the country—all important 
to Ircland—is dealt with in this Treaty 
—I refer to the linen manufacture. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
introduced this Treaty, described with 
great accuracy the importance of this 
manufacture, and mentioned how, when 
the French import duties were low, the 
linen manufacture rapidly increased in this 
country, but received an immediate check 
when the French duties inereased. Con- 
sidering the importance of the manufac- 
ture, I think we might have expected to 
have found some proof that its importance 
was appreciated and its interests attended 
to during the time of the negotiation of 
the Treaty. The negotiation with respeet 
to the linen duties appears to me most 
singular. I find in the first despatch on 
the subject of the Treaty from our Am- 
bassador in Paris to the Foreign Seerctary, 
special mention made of the linen duties. 
Earl Cowley wrote to this effeet :—A pro- 
posal has been made to establish a treaty 
of commerce. That proposal is favourably 
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entertained by the French Government ; 
and I desire to know whether the English 
Governmen! will authorize the gentleman 
who has made the proposal here to carry it 
out. What was then proposed was this, 
Earl Cowley said that Count Walewski 
explained that British manufactures gene- 
rally were to be admitted into France at a 
maximum duty of 30 per cent, but that 
the dutics on linen and articles of that kind 
were to be reduced from 30 to 15 per cent 
ad valorem. That was not a mere pro- 
posal of the English Government, but it 
was one entertained by the French Go- 
vernment ; yct afterwards this proposition 
drops out of sight, and the Treaty appears 
with a maximum duty on linen manufac- 
tures, not of 15 per cent, but of 30 per 
cent; and I do not find that it ever oe- 
curred to the Government to call attention 
in any of their despatches to this change, 
and to demand an explanation. Now, I 
ask whether the plenipotentiaries who ne- 
gotiated the Treaty were really aware what 
the present duties on linen manufactures 
going into France are, and what is the 
amount of duty they can bear with any 
hope of an extension of trade. The pre- 
sent duties are not ad valorem, but after 
an inquiry I find that the duties on linen 
and linen yarn imported into France may, 
on being commuted into ad valorem duties, 
be stated thus—with respect to the medium 
and fine kinds of linen, which constitute 
the principal manufacture of Ireland, the 
average of the duties would come to some- 
thing like 30 per cent ; but, taking the 
fine qualities alone, which are really the 
only qualities exported to any considerable 
extent to France, the duty would be about 
20 per cent. The case with respect to 
linen yarns is remarkable, there being at 
present a large export from the north of 
Ireland to Cambray and other places in 
France. I find that the duties payable 
upon the fine yarns are not only not 30 
per cent, but 15, and 10, and 5, and even 
so low as 4, 3, and 2 percent. It has 
been said by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. Maguire) that, even with a 
maximum duty of 30 per cent, a linen 
trade might be done with France which 
would supplant the French manufacture. 
In answer to that I may observe that those 
engaged in the linen manufacture in Ire- 
land have considered this subject, and a 
meeting representing the linen manufac- 
turers of the whole of the north of Ireland 
have stated their view with respect to this 
maximum duty of 30 per cent, The manu- 
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facturers in question state that they con- 
sider the duty of 30 per cent, as proposed 
by the French Government, or even a duty 
of 25 per cent, totally prohibitory as re- 
gards the great bulk of linen yarn, and 
linens, and that even with a duty of 10 
per cent the French manufacturers, with 
an unlimited supply of machinery and coal, 
could successfully meet British compe- 
tition. They state another fact worthy of 
observation. 
to the ordinary kinds of linen manufacture, 
you may take two-thirds of the price as 
representing the cost of the raw ma- 
terial, and one-third as representing the 
labour, charges, and capital employed in 
making the article. As regards the raw 
material, they say that France can supply 
herself as cheaply and as well as, or more 
cheaply and better, than this country ; 
therefore the ground of competition is 
narrowed to the remaining one-third of 
the price, which represents the cost of 
manufacture. Consequently they contend 
that if a duty of 30 per cent be imposed it 
is virtually a duty to that amount upon 
one-third of the value of the article, and 
therefore a duty of exactly 90 per cent on 
the total value. A duty of 10 per cent would 
thus prove a protection for the French ma- 
nufacture equal to 30 per cent. I ask if those 
who negotiated this Treaty really turned 
their attention to what the circumstances of 
the ease were with regard to the linen manu- 
factures ? I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther the Board of Trade was consulted on 
this subject? The Board of Trade is the re- 
pository of a great deal of information on this 
head of the industry of the country, because 
in 1840-41 that department was engaged in 
the arrangements then proposed for a re- 
duction of the French duties on the import 
of linen, In 1840, the French Government, 
and even the French manufacturers them- 
selves, said they would be satisfied with an 
import duty of 10 per cent on linen, pro- 
vided England would allow the free ex- 
portation of machinery into France. Now, 
we know that though machinery was not 
at that time allowed to be exported free 
from this country, all restrictions on its 
exportation have been since taken away. 
Moreover, the Board of Trade has since 
1840 been in constant communication with 
the linen manufacturers, who have urged 
them to remonstrate with the French Go- 
vernment and to endeavour on account of 
the remission of the duties on machinery to 
obtain a reduction of the duty on Irish 
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linen to thesame amount as that on Belgium 
lincn —12 per cent. Then, how is it that 
the Board of Trade did not, through the 
proper Minister of the Crown, give ex- 
pression to the negotiators of the assur- 
anees of the linen trade that a maximum 
duty of 30 per cent would be nugatory and 
useless. I think we find in the cireum- 
stances of the negotiation an explanation 
of this difficulty. The first communication 
that was made by the Government respect- 
ing the Treaty was, I find, on the 17th of 
January, and the whole Treaty was con- 


eluded at Paris on the 23rd of January. 


So that there was really no time for the 
Board of Trade to interpose or be con- 
sulted by the Government on the subject. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that there 
should be a feeling on the part of the 
linen trade that their interests have been 
very much overlooked in the negotiations. 
They feel it to be a mockery to tell them 
that you have secured this great boon to 
the linen manufacturers, that, whereas they 
can now send their manufactures into France 
at a duty of or under 30 per cent, linens 
will not be charged more than 30 per cent, 
and this mockery is felt to be all the more 
cruel when they find the Foreign Secretary 
telling them that ‘the intention of the 
Emperor of the French is to introduce 
a moderate rate of protective duty, and 
that he is going to change the prohibi- 
tory system into one of practically open 
trade.”’ Surely no one will say that a 
duty which I have calculated to be equiva- 
lent to 90 per cent is ‘‘a moderate pro- 
tective duty,’’ and that it gives us practi- 
cally an open trade in linens, But we 
have been told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
this Treaty merely stipulates for a mazi- 
mum duty of 30 per cent, and that he 
has hopes the French Government will 
carry out a further reduction. I am not 
sure whether I understood the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer correctly or not, but I 
think he went so far as to say there were 
hopes that a return would be made by 
France to the moderate duty that existed 
some years ago on linens. [The CHanceL- 
Lor of the EXxcHEQuER indicated assent. | 
I am glad to hear that there is a prospect 
of this, and I need hardly say that I will 
rejoice at it exceedingly when it is accom- 
plished; but I must state candidly the view 
which I take of the matter. If it be the 
ease that the Government of France say 
they are prepared to reduce the duties on 
linen manufactures to the old state of 
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things why was it not put into the Treaty ? 
If they say they are prepared to do it now, 
surely they must have been equally pre- 
pared three or four weeks ago. If this 
was their temper and tone, surely a slight 
remonstrance or request on the part of our 
Government would have procured the re- 
duction, and relieved us from trusting to 
indefinite assurances that may never be 
realized. But I will state why I must 
hesitate before I can feel at all sanguine as 
to the realization of this prospect. In the 
first place, I cannot account for the way 
in which the 15 per cent originally proposed 
was changed to 30 per cent, and that 
having been done, I very much doubt 
whether we shall have any reduction of 
the 30 per cent now. In the next place, 
I have secn in the French papers a very 
singular memorial from a body of French 
linen manufacturers to the Minister of 
Commerce, in which they state that this 
duty of 30 per cent is the very least which 
would be a sufficient protection, and they 
beg him to be firm and not go below 
it; and that, as they understand there 
is going to be a commutation of duties 
by a subsequent convention, they beg him 
to over-reach, if possible, (for it comes 
nearly to that) the English Government, 
and by means of the commutation make 
the duty, if possible, higher than 30 per 
cent. I quote from memory, but that is 
the substance of the proposal they make. 
The reply of the Minister of Commerce 
was in gencral terms, but it was anything 
but indicative of that which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has led us to expect. 
He said to them, in effect, ** You may be 
perfectly tranquil ; you may rest quict, as- 
sured that France will always take care of 
her manufactures, and you may rely upon 
it that you shall have full and ample pro- 
tection.”” That docs not, in my opinion, 
look like a further reduction of the duties 
on linen. But the interests of the linen 
trade have been still further negleeted. 
There is no doubt that France is the 
greatest consumer of linen of any coun- 
try in the world; but the next greatest 
consumer is Spain. There is no part of 
the world in which a Spanish settlement or 
colony is made in which a demand does not 
spring up immediately for linen manufac- 
tures. In this Treaty you have favoured 
France with a reduction of the duty on 
wines, and you give the same favour to 
Spain. It may have been that Spain 
would have refused to give you any 
return for the advantages conferred upon 
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her; but what I want to know is, how 
you explain the fact that you never 
made any application to the Government of 
Spain on the subjeet—that you never pro- 
posed to Spain to give you, in return for 
the boon you were prepared to offer her, 
a reduction of the duties on linen. I say 
this on the authority of the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary, for he told us that the 
Government had not thought it their duty 
to make any communication whatever to 
the Spanish Government on the subject of 
a relaxation of duties. We are now told 
that the Government is quite willing to 
enter into negotiations with Spain, but the 
time for negotiation with Spain is past, 
for she has now got the boon which a few 
weeks ago would have seemed to her the 
highest you could offer. I do not say that 
if Spain had refused, you were on that 
account bound to refuse negotiations with 
France; but, at all events, it was worth 
trying whether she would consent to a re- 
duction of her duties or not. This leads 
me to show that you have by this Treaty 
placed a great difficulty in the way of fu- 
ture negotiation with the Spanish Govern- 
ment. By your arrangement with regard 
to the duty on wine, you have virtually es- 
tablished a differential duty against Spain. 
You have made one Resolution specially ap- 
plicable to wines of a certain low strength, 
and the effect will be that your reduced 
duties will be more favourable to France 
than to Spain. I find that the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary, in one of his de- 
spatches, takes credit for the way in which 
the duties are thus arranged. In his de- 
spatch to Earl Cowley, of the 17th of 
January, the noble Lord says— 


“ A scale thus adjusted would, it is hardly need- 
ful to observe, be eminently favourable to the 
introduction of wine from France, as the lower 
wines from that country would enter at the duty 
of 1s.” 

The noble Lord, therefore, does not deny 
that a differential duty is thus virtually 
imposed in favour of France; on the con- 
trary, he rather takes credit for it. I say, 
then, that this creates a certain difficulty 
in negotiating with Spain on the subject, 
and it forms one of my grounds of com- 
plaint against the Government as to the 
manner in which this Treaty is framed. 
But a still more singular instance is sup- 
plied by the reduced duty on spirits. The 
noble Lord proposed, in the first instance, 
a duty of 10s. upon French spirits, and this 
was afterwards reduced to 8s. 2d. What 
were the grounds upon which the noble 
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Lord said that 10s. would be a proper duty ? 
He began by stating in his instructions to 
the negotiators of the Treaty that the ob- 
ject of the Government was to make ‘an 
equitable adjustment of burdens as between 
commodities which more or less compete 
with one another in the general market ;”’ 
and said that in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment 10s, per gallon was the lowest price 
to which ‘* for any British purpose” they 
could propose to reduce the duty upon 
French brandy. But then he added— 

“Tf, nevertheless, you should find that by mak- 

ing a concession beyond even what I have named 
you can obtain from the Government of the Em- 
peror satisfactory arrangements for an early re- 
duction of duty upon some important commodities, 
you are authorized to engage to reduce the duty 
on brandy from 10s. to 8s. 2d. per gallon.” 
Well, this is one of the most singular 
transactions in negotiation that I ever 
heard of. We have heard of robbing one 
interest in order to pay another, but I 
never before saw so unblushing an instance 
of such a robbery. ‘‘I admit,”’ says the 
noble Lord in effect, ‘‘that the manufac- 
turer of British spirits as against French 
brandy is entitled to a duty of 10s. For 
any British purpose that is a proper duty, 
but if you can obtain some concession— 
not in favour of that, but of any other 
trade—you are authorized to sacrifice the 
British manufacturer, and reduce the duty, 
which ought to be 10s., to 8s. 2d.” Ac- 
cordingly, without any further communica- 
tion on the subject, the British negotiators 
did reduce the duty, and the question I 
have now to ask is, what was the ‘early 
reduction of duty upon some important 
commodities”? which they got in return 
before they were authorized to lower the 
rates on French brandy? 1 have looked 
through the Treaty, and there is not a 
single article the early reduction of the 
duty on which is insured, except coal. 
But in his letter of instructions the Fo- 
reign Secretary told our Plenipotentiaries 
at Paris that he did not care a straw 
about coal, for he says— 

“ An allusion is, indeed, made by Count Walewski 
to British coal; but such is the market for that 
commodity, both in this country and abroad, that 
no public interest would be excited upon the ques- 
tion, whether the duty charged on it in France is 
to be high or low, or whether the remission is to 
be immediate or postponed.” 


That, therefore, was not the concession in 
return for which the Plenipotentiaries were 
authorized further to reduce the duty on 
French brandy. What concession, then, 
did the Government get? As far as 1 can 
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ascertain, we have nothing to show in re- 
turn. Let me remark here, that the ob- 
servations made in this House respecting 
the article of beer require a further answer 
than they have yet received from the Go- 
vernment. When France was stipulating 
for the introduction of her wines, why was 
not some correlative advantage sought for 
in the admission of our national beverage 
into France? The Government reply, 
‘‘We still hope by negotiations to in- 
duee the French Ministry to admit our 
beer on easier terms.’’ Well, I must 
say that I never knew a case so re- 
plete with hope. This is the answer 
we receive on every occasion. But has 
any change come over the mind of 
the French Government since the Treaty 
was concluded, upon which such a hope 
ean be founded? I want to know whether 
the question was asked while the Treaty 
was being negotiated, and whether you 
then met with a refusal. For want of sue- 
cess the Government is not to be blamed ; 
but I do blame them if I find that they have 
not asked for concessions which they ought 
to have demanded from France. Now, 
look at the question of the raw material, 
upon which the English manufacturers in 
part depend for their supplies, and at the 
way in which this is dealt with by the 
Treaty. The noble Lord the Foreign Se- 
cretary, if I may humbly say so, laid down 
a most admirable principle at the com- 
mencement of his despatech—namely, that 
the task which the Government thought de- 
volved upon them was to make ‘‘an equitable 
adjustment of burdens as between commo- 
dities which more or less directly compete 
with one another in the general market.”” 
Now, there is no burden with with which a 
trade or manufacture can be weighted com- 
parable to the burden imposed by difficul- 
ties in obtaining supplies of the raw mate- 
rial. I will take three instances ; and, first, 
thatof silk. Thehon. Member for Shrews- 
bury (Mr. Slaney), in describing the pic- 
turesque zones into which France is divided, 
spoke of that which yields the mulberry tree 
on the leaves of which the silkworms feed. 
Now, the Treaty, as we know, provides for 
the import of manufactured silk into Eng- 
land from France free of duty. The Go- 
vernment knew that we had an important 
silk manufacture in England which depends 
upon France for a certain amount of raw 
material, on which a heavy export duty is 
levied. Again, I ask, was any attempt 
made to reduce the export duty on that 
raw material? If there was, no trace of 
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it appears in the papers now before the 
House. No instructions seem to have 
been given t» the plenipotentiaries, and 1 
do not find in the communications between 
them and the Home Government a single 
word which refers to this subject. An- 
other raw material upon which I will say 
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a few words, is cork, upon which an in-. 


teresting conversation occurred in Com- 
mittee. I do not mean to say that we 


are dependent upon France for cork ; but , 
‘ himeelf. 


at the time we were negotiating a Treaty, 
ene result of which would be to admit 
manufactured corks free of duty, it be- 
came advisable that the Government should 
see from what country the raw material 
was to be supplied. That country, as 
they were aware, was Spain. 
Spanish Government asked whether they 
were willing, in return for the reduction of 
the wine duties, to relax their export duties 
on cork? Lastly, there is the article of 
rags. I assume that at the time of nego- 
tiating the Treaty the Government had de- | 
termined to take off both the import and 
the excise duty on paper. It is true that 
since the discussion of the Treaty began 
we have been told that the French Govern- 
ment has intimated its intention to permit 
the export of rags. I am glad to hear it ; 
but the question is, what was the amount 
of consideration bestowed upon this subject 
in the Treaty? If France is willing now ' 
to remove the prohibition upon the export | 
of rags, she must have been perfectly wil- 
ling at the time the Treaty was negotiated; 
and why was not a clause inserted securing 
us & free export of rags as a matter of right, 
instead of leaving it as a matter of future | 
hope and indulgenee ? The French Go- 
vernment deal with us very differently. | 
They, for example, are anxious to have | 
coal in abundance. Do they trust to as-! 
surances from the Government here that | 
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' stance of the case. 


Were the | 
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torncy General favoured us one night with 
a view upon the law of the question ; but 
I do not hope to hear the Government en- 
dorse that view, because in ‘‘ another place” 
those who represent the Government pro- 
nounced an opinion exactly opposite to his, 
and I conclude that my hon. and learned 
Friend was only treating us on that occa- 
sion with one of those interesting disquisi- 
tions in which ne one is more happy than 
Setting aside law and techni- 
eality, however, let us look at the sub- 
I do not know whether 
the Government are of opinion that the 
llth Article engages not to prohibit the 
export of coal to France alone, or gene- 
rally ; but it is quite immaterial for my pur- 
pose which meaning they attach to the 
Article, because we know that in practice 
you cannot prohibit the export of coal with 
success unless you prohibit the export of it 
totally. Therefore, if we forego the right of 
prohibiting the exportation of coal to France, 
we practically forego the right of prohibit- 
ing its export to any country. Explain the 
Article whichever way you like, it amounts 
to a surrender of a power now possessed by 
somebody to prohibit exportation of coal. 
I now ask, what is the power now pos- 
sessed to prohibit the exportation of coal ? 
I say the Sovereign of this country has no 
commercial power to prohibit exportation 
of coal, but the Sovereign has a power 
reposed in her by Parliament, as a great 
political trust, to prohibit the exportation 
of coal on the ground that it is or may 


‘become a material suited for the purposes 


of warfare. If that be the political power 
possessed by the Sovereign, I want to 
know what right had Plenipotentiaries nego- 
tiating a Treaty of Commerce to agree to a 
surrender of a political power which had no 
relevancy to commerce? I want further 








no difficulty will be thrown in the way of to know this—in the papers laid before the 
the export “of coal? By no means. They | House there is not one particle of corres- 
ask for a distinct undertaking that Eng-| pondence between the Plenipotentiaries and 
land will not prohibit the export of coal | Her Majesty’s Government as to this 11th 
during the whole period of the Treaty, 1. Article. Whether it was inserted in Paris 
think it might have occurred to our pleni- | by the Plenipotentiaries, or whether it was 
potentiaries, “TIere is France asking us communicated to them from this country, 
not to prohibit the export of an important does not appear ; but the conclusion must 
product. May we not in return ask her be that it was inserted in Paris. I do not 
to allow the free export of raw materials’ find that it occurred to Her Majesty’s Go- 
which are wanted in England?’ That} vernment to ask what was the object of 
leads me to consider the 11th Article of | that Article, whether for political or com- 
the Treaty. Up to the present moment! mercial purposes; or whether it was an 
we have not had from the Government any | article that was much insisted upon by the 
explanation of their views respecting the | French Plenipotentiaries, but the power 
effect or the object of this Article. I ‘know | Seems to have been passed away in silence. 
Sir Hugh Cairns 
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The aspect of this subject has changed | 
during the discussion. When the Treaty | 
was first laid before us we thought that. 
this was an Article to which much impor- 
tance was attached by the French Govern- 
ment; but we have been since assured by 
Her Majesty’s Government that in fact the 
French Government does not attach im- 
portance to it, and is quite willing to con- 
cede or to modify the Article; but that, on 
the other hand, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has informed the French Government 
that they do not desire any alteration. I 
do not wish to pre-oecupy the ground of 
the right hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman), who intends to propose an addi- 
tion to the Address upon this point, but 1 
submit to the House that this has become 
a simple domestic question, It is a 
domestic question between us and Her 
Majesty’s Government, the French Go- 
vernment being aside, they being willing 
to modify the Article, but Her Majesty’s 
Ministers being unwilling to do so. It is, 
then, for Her Majesty’s Government to show | 
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mentioned, this Treaty, when we are con- 
sidering the amount of credit to be given 
to those who framed it, is a one-sided, im- 
perfeet, and halting Treaty. 1 have been 
much struck by an observation made by 
Mr. Pitt when he entered into the Treaty 
with Franee which we have heard men- 
tioned so often. Mr. Pitt speaking in 
February said, with natural pride, ‘‘ Here 
is my Treaty, which was published in Sep- 
tember, which has been in every one’s 
hands since then, and canvassed throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and 
yet there las never been a single remon- 
strance addressed to the Government or to 
Parliament on the part of any trade in the 
kingdom against the provisions of the 
Treaty.”’ Can Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment say the same for this Treaty? Has 
the shipping interest made no remon- 
strance? Has the linen trade, the spirit 
trade, the brewers, the silk trade, the cork 
trade, the paper trade—have they made no 
remonstrances? I must say, although I 
hear an hon. Member opposite (Mr. W. 


why England, against the wish of France, | Ewart) speak of the glory that would enure 
insists upon inserting in a French Treaty | to those who negotiated this Treaty, I 
a clause, which surrenders a high political | doubt whether the same lustre will attend 
power entrusted, under an Act of Parlia- | the negotiators of this Treaty as attended 
ment, to the Sovereign of these realms, | that of Mr. Pitt. But I do not think the 
simply to please Her Majesty’s Ministers. Treaty of Mr. Pitt is exactly a parallel. 
I hope the House will express its opinion | A better analogy, it seems to me, can be 
that this Article ought not to be inserted | found in those heroic legends of which the 
in the Treaty; but I do protest, for the | right hon. Gentleman opposite is so distin- 
sake of precedent and order, against the | guished an illustrator. This is the Treaty of 
notion that scems to be entertained by the | Glaucus and Diomed. Itis ** gold for brass 
Government, that a power of this kind, | —the value of a hundred oxen for the value 
which is reposed in the Sovereign by Act | of ten.”’ I think it will go down to posterity 
of Parliament, ean be surrendered without | described as a Treaty open to that observa- 
the consent of Parliament, which conferred | tion much more than as a treaty to be placed 
it; and I likewise protest against the idea | side by side with that of Mr. Pitt. I may 
that also seems to be entertained, that, be aske:l, if these are the views I entertain 
if the sanction of Parliament to such sur-| as to the details of the Treaty, why I do 
render be necessary, that such sanction | not oppose the Motion of the hon. Member 
ean be obtained in any other way than by | for Middlesex. I answer at once, I think 
an Act of Parliament. I say Parliament | that, halting and imperfect and one-sided as 
cannot give its sanction except by means | this Treaty is, much greater injury and 
of an Act of Parliament; and therefore, if| risk would be incurred by defeating 








I am right in that, I shall desire to know 
whether the legal advisers of the Govern- 
ment, as a body of legal advisers, will 
commit themselves to the opinion, that the 
power now possessed by Her Majesty to 
prohibit the exportation of coal is a power 
that she can surrender, or be advised to | 
surrender, without the assent of Parlia- 
ment, which created the power. I have 
now gone through the points of the Treaty 
upon which I desired to comment. I ven 
ture to submit that, in those respects I bave 





or resisting it than by giving it effect; 
and I for one am not prepared to take 
the responsibility of impeding the ex- 
ecution of the Treaty. But | must be 
permitted to express a hope that never 
again shall we have to consider a treaty 
under circumstances similar to the present. 
There is not merely a responsibility attach- 
ing to those who would impede or thwart 
the Treaty ; there is also a responsibility 
attaching to those who enter into a treaty 
of this kind, requiring, as to some of its 
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terms, the assent of the House of Commons, 
and who then propose the Treaty for the 
consideration of the Ileuse in such a way 
that there can be no free or unbiassed dis- 
cussion of those terms. I ask, have we 
been or are we in a position to discuss 
the terms of this Treaty, to criticise them, 
or to remodel them fairly or freely as 
such terms ought to be diseussed? What 
has been the argument of the Govern- 
ment? When any hou. Member made ob- 
jection to any part of this Treaty, the 
answer was, ‘‘If you touch that clause of 
the Treaty, you defeat the Treaty entirely; 
we cannot answer for the consequences if 
you interfere with any provision that may 
seem to you to be objectionable. It may 
eventually result in destroying the Treaty.” 
And not only has Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment held that language, but I 1egret to 
say that something even stronger has been 
put forth in another quarter. No sooner 
was the attention of the House of Com- 
mons called to the Treaty, and no sooner 
had some suggestions been made by 
various hon. Members as to the exporta- 
tion of coal, than we saw published in 
the newspapers a letter from a gentle- 
man of great eminence, who is supposed 
to have been if not a plenipotentiary 
to make the Treaty, at least one of the 
negotiators of it. In that letter, which 
was evidently written for publication, M, 
Chevallier says, speaking of the 11th Ar- 
ticle, “its rejection would be an unfriendly 
act and taken as such in France, and a ery 
would be raised of ‘ Perfidious Albion!’ 
and that would be the case even if the 
Article were to be struck out with the 
consent of the French Government.”’ That 
is language not very agreeable for the 
House of Commons to hear at a time when 
it is supposed to be engaged in ealm deli- 
beration upon the Articles of the Treaty. 
I recollect an observation that was made 
about two years ago by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under somewhat analogous circumstances. 
We were then discussing a measure of law 
which excited very great interest in a foreign 
country, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer then said, *‘ It is hard for this country 
to be called upon to discuss questions con- 
nected with the amendment of our own 
laws under menace and terror of a foreign 
Power.”’ But it is not merely that we 
have been called upon to discuss the 
terms of this Treaty under the pressure I 
have described, but we have been called 
upon to discuss all the financial arrange- 
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ments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


with France. 


under exactly the same pressure. A Mo- 
tion was made in this House by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Essex (Mr. Du 
Cane) going tlie whole length of the finan- 
cial propositions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. What were the arguments of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in opposi- 
tion to that Motion? He said, ‘‘If you 
earry this Motion you do that which is in- 
compatible with the Treaty.”’ I admitted 
the force of the argument so much that I 
did not feel justified in giving my vote for 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Essex, 
although I approved much that was con- 
tained in it; but I felt that there was a 
risk in adopting the Motion which I should 
not like to incur. But I say that, whereas 
in-former days the Budget was, of all mea- 
sures, one which was essentially domestic 
in its character, and one which this House 
might diseuss without any risk of inter- 
ference from any Foreign Power, we have 
this year literally been discussing the 
Budget with this Treaty round our necks, 
I will say, in conclusion, that I am most 
anxious to augur everything that is favour- 
able from passing this Treaty; I am will- 
ing to hope that all that its warmest 
admirers expect to result from it will be 
realized ; but I do say, if those advantages 
do not result from it—if it should turn out 
that the benefits sought to be derived from 
it are insubstantial and illusory—that the 
price we are paying for drawing closer the 
bonds of amity between France and Eng- 
land should not have the effect of drawing 
closer those bouds—if it should prove in the 
result that this Treaty, concluded almost 
as rapidly as the treaty of Villafranea, is as 
speedily forgotten—if it should turn out 
that the financial projects of the Govern- 
ment, of which this Treaty has been the 
cover and the strength, should leave behind 
a regret for the revenue we have lost, and 
a feeling of irksomeness at the imposts 
we have to bear, it will be then remem- 
bered, and remembered to the prejudice of 
its authors, that this measure was presented 
to the House of Commons in a form and 
under circumstances which precluded to all 
free and unrestrained discussion. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, I am 
glad to hear from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that, satisfied with criticising 
the Treaty, he intends to vote in favour 
of the Address which has been moved by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Middle- 
sex. Ile says he will throw no impediment 
in the way of this Treaty ; he is a friend 
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it might have been. I agree with the hon. 
aud learned Gentleman there are many 
things in reference to our commercial re- 
lations with France beyond this Treaty 
which it would be very desirable to ob- 
tain; but, at the same time, I think 
what we have obtained is good in it- 
self, is worth receiving, and will confer 
great benefits on the people both of Eng- 
land and France. The hen. and learned 
Gentleman is friendly to commercial trea- 
ties as a rule. I do not quite go that 
length myself, but 1 will not reject an 
opportunity of encouraging our commercial 
intercourse with France simply because 
the attainment of that object is sought 
through the medium of a commercial treaty. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman is friendly 
to commercial treaties, but I cannot help 
thinking he would never be successful in 
negotiating such a treaty with any foreign 
country if he proceeded in the way he 
thinks Her Majesty’s Government ought 
to have proceeded with reference to the 
one now under consideration. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman would have had us enter 
in negotiating the Treaty into minute ad- 
justments of every particular duty ; he 
thinks, fur instance, we should have gone 
into all the different classes of yarn and 
linen, attaching to each the particular duty 
to be charged on its import into France, 
before any treaty was agreed to, I 
think if any person were to attempt to 
negotiate a commercial treaty on the prin- 
ciple of settling such minute adjustments 
of duty in every instance, he would pro- 
bably fail altogether. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had acted as the nego- 
tiator of the Treaty now before the House, 
I do not think he would by this time 
have got through the linen duty. He 
says the Board of Trade made no repre- 
sentations on the subject of the linen 
manufacture ; that it could not have con- 
sidered the importance of that manu- 
facture, or it would have used its influence 
to obtain a better arrangement in respect 
to that important article with the French 
Government. I had the honour, not long 
ago, of receiving a deputation from Belfast 
in reference to the linen trade, which was 
introduced by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man ; and what did those gentlemen say ? 
They said, if the French Government would 
only put them on the same footing as the 
Belgians they would be satisfied. I say 
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to commercial treaties ; he does not object | 
to a bargain in the abstract; he only ob- | Belgians from June 1861. 


jects to a bargain which is not so good as | 
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| they will be put on the same footing as the 


The treaty 
obligations existing between France and 
Belgium prevent the arrangement taking 
effect earlier than that time ; but the first 
moment it can take effect the linen manu- 
facturers of Belfast are to have an arrange- 
ment which they state will be satisfactory 
to them. It is not to be assumed that 
because the maximum of duty is mentioned 
in the Treaty, every duty now below that 
maximum is to be raised to the maximum, 
In the supplementary arrangements evn- 
templated the duties below 30 per cent 
will not be raised, but those above that 
amount will be reduced. It is unfair to 
tell the linen manufacturers of Ireland that, 
with respect to some classes of linen now 
paying 2$ per cent on being imported into 
France, the duty may be actually raised 
to 30 percent. I think I may say nothing 
of that kind will take place; I am sure 
that all the correspondence in reference to 
future arrangements breathes an entirely 
different spirit. With regard to coal, that 
being a legal question, 1 do not profess to 
offer any opinion upon it. I think it had 
better be left to be discussed by itself on 
the Amendment of the right lon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Stroud (Mr. [ors- 
manu). But I have been told that any- 
thing that could be done in England, be- 
fore this Treaty, according to international 
law, in reference to prohibiting the export 
of coal, may still be done; and that no 
other surrender has been made except the 
surrender of the right to prohibit the 
export of coal in a commercial sense. On 
the question of spirits the hon. and learned 
Gentleman quoted a passage in the corres- 
pondence between my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
Earl Cowley, in which it is stated that 10s, 
on foreign spirits would be the most de- 
sirable duty for the English revenue; but 
that the negotiators might agree to 8s. 2d. 
if some early reduction could be obtained 
on some article to be introduced into France. 
And then, asks the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, what early reduction did we ob- 
tain? I can tell him that one of the early 
reductions obtained was that on this very 
article of linen. The reduction of the 
duties on British linen going into France 
was brought nearer by a_ considerable 
period —namely, to June 1861, and it was 
one of the early reductions obtained by 
the concession in regard to spirits. 

Sin HUGH CAIRNS said, in the first 
letter from Earl Cowley to the noble Lord 
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(Lord Johu Russell) the Ist of July, 1861, 


was stated as the date. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: [have not the 
despatch by me at this moment, but I think 
Iam correct; at all events the reduction of 
the import duty on linens going into France 
would have taken effect at a more distant 
period but for the concessions made with 
regard to the duty on spirits. Again, 
iron and machinery were also to be ad- 
mitted at an earlier period in consequence 
of that concession. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman used the expression that this 
agreement for a smaller import duty on 
French spirits was a sacrifice of English 
manufacturers of spirits for some political 
object. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
I am sure, has unintentionally misrepre- 
sented the case, because it was always 
intended and always understood by the 
French Government that a sufficient dif- 
ference should be maintained between the 
duty on foreign spirits and that on British 
manufactured spirits to cover the disadvan- 
tage under which the British manufacturer 
was placed by being under Excise survey. 
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No intention, therefore, could exist of sacri- | 
No doubt, he was to! 
lose a protective duty, but under no con- 


ficing his interest. 


ceivable circumstances was he to be put on 
any terms of inequality with the French 
manufacturer. With regard to the ques- 
tion of wine, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has given utterance to substantially 
the same sentiments which were expressed 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for Stam- 
ford (Sir 8. Northeote). He seemed to 
think this Treaty placed a differential duty 
on wines of Spain, and gave those of 
France an advantage, and that we hal 
placed ourselves in a very difficult position, 
if we were hereafter inclined to propose a 
commercial treaty for the admission of Bri- 
tish manufactures into the former country. 
It must be remembered that this arrange- 
ment is one which does not in the least 
arise out of the Treaty, but is made solely 
in reference to our own laws relating to 
spirits ; and, as I am informed, it will be 
found much easier to get into consumption 
a quantity of spirits through the importa- 
tion of Spanish wines at the duties proposed 
by the Treaty, than to attempt the same 
operation through the importation of French 
wines. Therefore, in that sense, with a 
view to the consumption of alcohol, you 
are to some extent favouring Spain at the 
expense of France. I cannot see any 
ground of complaint whatever in this ar- 
rangement with regard to wines; I think 
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the case is not a French question merely, 
beeause the greater portion of the German 
wines, I am informed, will have the advan. 
tage of this lower rate of duty, as contain. 
ing less than 18 degrees of aleohol. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has really gone 
into so many minute details that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to follow him ; but on the 
question of shipping I will take leave to 
make a few observations. Those who have 
sent memorials to the Board of Trade on 
the subject of the third Article and of the 
differential duty have all, without excep- 
tion, suggested that, unless something 
could be done for the shipping interest, 
this Treaty ought to be rejected altogether. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Lindsay), and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Sir H. Cairns) 
have not taken that view of the question ; 
and the petitioners seem to be under a mis- 
apprehension on-the subject of the Treaty. 
I have read their memorials, and I find an 
idea prevailing that in some way or other 
British shipping will be placed in a worse 
position than before, and that the Treaty 
will give some kind of sanction for a period 
of ten years to restrictions which might 
otherwise have been removed. I contend 
that this Treaty dees nothing of the kind, 
, but that, so far as it affects the British ship- 
| ping, it will confer advantages upon it. 
| In the trade between England and France 
ships of both nations are on a footing of 
perfect equality : by increasing that trade 
British ships must be benefited. What is 
the state of the case at present? Of the 
French direct trade with the United King- 
dom, sixty-nine per cent is carried under 
the British flag ; twenty-eight per cent is 
earried under the French flag; and three 
per cent under the flags of other natiuns. 
This is the trade to which the Treaty re- 
lates, and to no other, and it is this trade 
which may be expected so largely to in- 
erease by the mutual interchange of pro- 
ducts and manufactures. It is clear that if 
British ships can enjoy sixty-nine per cent 
of the carrying trade there is nothing in 
any French regulation which prevents them 
from deriving full advantage from it, and 
any increase of that traffic arising from the 
Treaty must obviously confer an important 
advantage on British shipping. But, fur- 
ther, I find that the trade between England 
and France forms something between one 
third and a half of the whole foreign trade 
of that country; of this the English vessels 
enjoy seventy per cent, or, in other words, 
between one-third and one-quarter of the 
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whole foreign trade of France. To raise 
the general question of differential duties 
bearing on the indirect trade with France 
is to enter into something quite apart from 
this Treaty. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, I think, has talked of imports from 
America into France. No doubt, it would 
be very desirable if British ships could carry 
goods from the United States to France 
on the same terms as American vessels ; 
but this Treaty has nothing to do with 
ercating facilities of that kind—it is simply 
to facilitate the carrying of British pro- 
duce into France. The same argument 
applies with regard to the Mauritius ; I 
respectfully submit that when you in- 
troduce these topics into a discussion on 
an Address on this particular Treaty you 
are really travelling from the question be- 
fore the House. But, as this subjcet has 
been mentioned, let me see the extent of 
this great grievance. I should be glad if 
the navigation laws of all countries were 
entirely abolished. In this country we 
have removed all restrictions ; and there 
are very few nations, with the exception 
of France, Spain, Portugal, and to some | 
extent America, which have not recipro- | 
eated our liberality, and given us freedom | 
of navigation. It is said that at the 
Mauritius we are kept out of something 
very well worth having by these differential 
duties. I presume that a certain quantity 
of sugars are consigned to this eountry, 
which for the most part find their way in 
English bottoms, which I presume cannot 
be regarded as disadvantageous to British 
shipping. But I have a return before me 
showing the extent of the colonial trade of 
France; and let us see how much we should 
acquire if every French ship were prevent- 
ed from carrying produce from any of our 
Colonies to France—a consummation that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, I think, 
will seareely hope for. I find that in 1858 
the trade between France and the British 
Colonies in Asia, Africa, and America, 
amounted to 119,216 tons of shipping in 
the year. The trade of Great Britain 
with foreign countries, under all flags, was 
14,438,000 tons ; and between the United 
Kingdom and her Colonies was 4,306,426 
tons. So that all you would gain would be 
admission toa trade of 119,216 tons of ship- 
ping in addition to the trade of 18,000,000 
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it is not worth having ; but [ think more 
importance is attached to these restric- 
tions than they deserve. The whole French 
trade with the British possessions in India 
and the Mauritius is only 81,000 tons. 
It really appears to me you are attaching 
great importance to small matters, and, by 
continually pleading small restrictions, are 
attempting to raise a prejudice against a 
great and comprehensive measure of com- 
mercial freedom, with which I am quite 
certain the country and the constituents of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman are satis- 
fied. There is one remarkable fact with 
regard to English and French shipping 
which I cannot help mentioning. In the 
year 1858, of the French ships in ‘he ports 
of France engaged in the foreiga carry- 
ing trade—I do not speak of the coasting 
trade—British vessels in those ports formed 
two-thirds of that tonnage :—that is, for 
every nine French ships in the ports of 
France engaged in the foreign trade there 
were six British engaged in the same 
trade. All these ships must have obtained 
employment, notwithstanding the restriec- 
tions that remain. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) was anxious to 
propose his Resolution as an Amend- 
ment to the Address. I was one of those 
who endeavoured to dissuade the hon. 
Gentleman from doing so. I imagine he 
did not attach much importance to the 
advice, because, being a» Member of the 
Government, he thought I was not quite 
to be believed on such a subject. He 
rather listened to me with a degree of 
distrust I have not been accustomed to 
sec. But I really advised the hon. Gen- 
tleman to take the course I should have 
thought best had I been in his position. 
When the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government offered him an opportunity of 
bringing forward his Resolution as a sub- 
stantive Motion, and told him he would 
support it, I could not conceive the hon. 
Gentleman would have a moment’s hesita- 
tion; and I am quite convinced he has 
now taken the most judicious course for 
the promotion of the cause he has so ably 
advocated. I have no doubt when he 
brings forward his Resolution again—I do 
not say in the exact words in which it now 
stands—that it will obtain the general sup- 
port of the House. The hon. and learned 
Member for Belfast concluded his speech 


if British shipowners had all this trade, of | with some observations about the Fren¢h 


which they say they are now deprived, 


export duty on rags. He said the nego- 


they would feel it to be an addition of com- | tiators of this Treaty had paid no attention 
paratively trifling importance. I do not say to the question of export duties levied by 
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foreign countries on the raw materials of 
manufactures. I dare say they did not; I 
am not aware it has been the custom to 
enter into such considerations when dealing 
with the import duties of this country. I 
venture to say there is scarcely a single 
article or manufactured article the duty on 
which you have reduced or repealed that 
does not contain some ingredient that is 
liable to some restriction as to its cx 

port from other countries, What would be 
said if any one objected to the importation 
of corn and grain from France because the 
French Government prohibits the exporta- 
tion of guano? You repealed the duty on 
leather, though the French Government puts 
a duty on the exportation of raw hides. If 
you were to act on the principle of repeal- 
ing Customs’ duties only with regard to 
foreign export duties, you would be in a 
difficulty every time you dealt with a manu- 
factured article. I do not think the argu- 
ment has any force; I believe it will be 
found impolitic to make your import duties 
depend either on the existence or the re- 
moval of export duties on raw materials in 
other countries. No doubt it is most desir- 
able that all these export duties should be 
removed by foreign countries, and I was 
extremely glad to hear the noble Lord an- 
nounce to the House that the French Go- 
vernment intended to removethe prohibition 
now existing on the exportation of rags from 
France. But the negotiators of this Com- 
mercial Treaty would have been to blame if 
they had gone into the consideration of such 
export duties in reference to every article 
with which they were going to deal. In 
fact, we must look to the general principle 
of these measures ; the negotiators were 
about to deal with a great measure of prin- 
ciple, much of the details of which has yet 
to becompleted. Ilad they allowed them- 
selves to travel into considerations beyond 
the broad principles of the Treaty, they 
would have failed altogether, and the House 
would not have had the Treaty before it for 
discussion, I hope the House will give its 
unanimous vote in support of the Address 
the hon. Member for Middlesex has sub- 
mitted to us. I cannot conceive that the 
noble Lord who has moved the Resolution 
relating to Savoy will obtain any sup- 
port. I cannot believe that he will go 
to a division. Why we should refuse to 
increase our commercial intercourse with 
France because some territorial question 
is under discussion I cannot understand. 
There is nothing in the words of the Ad- 
dress to which any hon. Member can have 
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any serious objection. I ean searcely con- 
ceive even the hon. Member for West Nor- 
folk (Mr. Bentinck) objecting to it. Even 
if the Treaty be as bad as he says it is, at 
any rate our intention is good. The very 
existence of the Treaty is a proof of a de- 
sire on the part of the Crown to promote 
the welfare and happiness of the people. 
No one will deny that such a treaty must 
promote a beneficial intercourse between 
Great Britain and France, and tend to the 
extension of our trade and manufactures, 
We all hope and trust that such will be its 
result. We do not ask you to say it is 
mathematically demonstrated; we ask the 
House simply to congratulate the Crown 
on thus proving its desire to promote the 
well-being and happiness of the people of 
this country, and to express a hope that the 
measures proposed will increase our com- 
mercial intercourse with France, to the ad- 
vantage of both nations. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he sineerely agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman in hoping that the discussion of 
the Treaty would not be mixed up with any 
other topie. The noble Lord the Member 
for Hastings (Lord H. Vane) had raised 
the question of the annexation of Savoy to 
Franee; but in considering the Treaty 
they should confine themselves to its rela- 
tions to the financial and commercial sys- 
tem of the country, and not go into any 
other subject. He had scrupulously ab- 
stained, during the discussion of the Treaty, 
from throwing any impediment in the way 
of the changes proposed, but he did not 
consider himself precluded from freely eri- 
ticizing the Treaty as presented to the 
House, and for which the Government 
asked not only their assent but their ap- 
plause. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had much disappointed him, as he 
had expected to hear a more satisfactory 
answer to some of the points that had 
been started. The objections the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast had made to 
the Treaty had not been answered at all. 
He (Sir 8. Northcote) would consider for 
a moment the reasons why a Commercial 
Treaty with France had been resolved on 
at all. It had been described as an in- 
strument framed to induce the people of 
England and France to consent to altera- 
tions in their financial systems which, 
without the Treaty, they would not be 
willing to adopt. It might be said that if 
we had not entered into the present Treaty, 
the Emperor of the French would not have 
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been enabled by any other means to per- 
suade the French Protectionists to accede 
to the change in the commercial policy of 
France which he desired to introduce ; but 
he should, upon the other hand, contend 
that it would appear as if the English Go- 
vernment had had recourse to a Treaty in 
order to induce the House of Commons to 
accept financial arrangements which under 
other circumstances it would have rejected. 
Now, looking upon the advantages which 
the Treaty was likely to confer upon the 
English people, he was perfectly willing to 
admit that the throwing open of the trade 
with France was a step in advance, and 
made a breach in the prohibitory system 
which had in that country hitherto pre- 
vailed. He could not, however, help think- 
ing that that step might have been taken, 
and that breach effected, without the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to the present 
Treaty for the purpose. He was of that 
opinion, because he was, as every hon. 
Member must be, well aware that the Em- 
peror of the French was a consistent ad- 
vocate of free trade, and that he had en- 
deavoured to obtain the adoption of its 
principles on more than one occasion. The 
last move, however, which he had made in 
that direction had so alarmed the French 
manufacturers, that they had extorted from 
him a pledge to proceed no further in the 
course upon which he had entered until 
the year 186]. Now, that being so, it 
was evident that when the year 1861 
should have arrived, the Emperor of the 
French would have been prepared, con- 
sistently with what he deemed to be the 
good of his people, to extend to us con- 
cessions, perhaps, still greater than we had 
succeeded in obtaining from him by means 
of the bargain which we had just concluded. 
The argument, therefore, that the Treaty 


was of great importance because it effected 


a breach in the prohibitory system of 
France, did not, in his opinion, possess so 
much weight as some hon. Gentlemen 
seemed disposed to attach toit. It was, 
however, said to be likely to be productive 
of great advantage to this country in other 
respects ; but from the justice of that view 
he must beg leave to dissent. By the third 
Article, for instance, we stipulated that the 
rates of duty which were mentioned in the 
preceding articles were to be independent 
of the differential duty in favour of French 
shipping, and it was argued that we need 
give ourselves no concern about that stipu- 
lation, inasmuch as the Treaty applied to 
direct and not to indirect trade, ond as 
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in the direct trade British vessels stood 
on equal terms with French vessels. But, 
if that were so, why, he should like to know, 
had the third Article Leen introduced into 
the Treaty at all? It had not, most as- 
suredly, been inserted in accordance with 
our request, but at the suggestion of the 
French Emperor, who, he took it for 
granted, must have some object in view in 
procuring our assent to such a stipulation. 
In endeavouring to diseover what that ob- 
ject could be, he (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
found that we had entered into a treaty of 
navigation with France in 1826, which 
was terminable at a year’s notice. Now, 
if that treaty were put an end to, what 
would be the result? Why, that the dif- 
ferential duties in favour of Freneh ship- 
ping would be revived in the direet trade, 
and the Emperor of the French would 
have it in his power to point to the Treaty 
of 1860 as declaring that the duties therein 
named were independent of those differ- 
ential duties altogether. Ile wished to call 
the attention of the House to Article 11, 
which provided for the exportation of coal 
to Franee free of duty, and which the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade contended had _ been in- 
troduced into the Treaty in a commercial 
sense. Now, it was perfectly clear that 
that Article had not been framed at the 
instance of the English Plenipotentiary, 
but must have emanated from the Emperor 
of the French himself. With what object, 
then, it was but reasonable to ask, could 
its introduction into the Treaty have been 
sought? Tle question was one upon which 
he thought some light was thrown by what 
had taken place when he had filled the office 
of Secretary to the Treasury last year. A 


| proclamation had at the time been issued 


with respect to the export of goods which 
were contraband of war, declaring that all 
those by whom such goods were exported 
would not only expose their property to 
be captured by foreign vessels, but would 
render themselves liable to penalty under 
the operation of the municipal law and what 
was called the South American Act. That 
proclamation had caused great alarm in 
certain quarters, and several persons had 
communicated with the Treasury for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether coal came 
within the terms of the prohibition, alleg- 
ing that they had entered into contracts 
with the French Government for the sup- 
ply of large quantities of that artiele for 
the use of the French navy. If the export 
of coal had then been prohibited it was 
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quite clear that the interests of France in 
prosecuting the war in which she was en- 
gaged would have been materially inter- 
fered with, and yet we had by the present 
Treaty consented to surrender a right which 
we might have found it advantageous to ex- 
ercise last year, and to the exercise of which 
we might at some future period find it beae- 
ficial to have recourse. It was argued, 
however, that a prohibition on the export 
of coal from England to France would 
not prevent the French from getting a 
supply from Belgium and other countries 
in the event of a war. But supposing 
that the war was one in which Belgium 
was also interested, and that it was de- 
sirable to cripple France, what would be 
the consequence? Why that they would 
be unable to do so in consequence of the 
Treaty? The view which he took upon 
the subject was one which he could not help 
thinking was not merely hypothetical, and 
one which received something like confir- 
mation from the celebrated conversation 
which had been reported in The Times 
newspaper as having taken place in De- 
cember last between two distinguished per- 
sons—an Englishman and a Frenchman, 
whom general report pointed out to be the 
Emperor of the French and Mr. Cobden. 
In the course of that conversation the 
Englishman was represented as_ having 
asked whether no information could be 
given him with respect to the large stock 
of coal then being laid in by France. The 
answer to that question was as follows :— 
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“T will continue with the same frankness. Some 
months back your Tory Ministry was so much op- 
posed to the war in Italy that everything announced 
its wish to place itself on the side of Austria. It 
was even on the point of causing coal to be con- 
sidered as contraband of war. Now, our navy 
used only English coal. ‘The Minister had then to 
occupy himself with that semi-hostile attitude of 
your Ministry, and to look about for the means of 
supplying, in case of need, the French fleet with 
French coal. It was his duty not to leave our 
supplies at the mercy of your Government.” 


Now, coupling what had taken place when 
he was in office with what were admitted 
to be the necessities of the French navy 
with respect to the supply of coal, he 
thought it was perfectly clear that the in- 
tention of introducing into the Treaty the 
11th Article was to preclude us from taking 
those steps to prevent the exportation of 
coal which we might have taken last year. 
If that were not the meaning of the arti- 
cle im question, whet end was it intended 
to answer? In a commercial point of view 
it was of no earthly value, as the Emperor 
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of the French was perfectly aware; so 
that we had been—he would not say en- 
trapped into its insertion in the Treaty— 
but induced by France to accept it for her 
own particular objects. The Treaty had 
many good points in it, but it crippled and 
fettered us for a period of ten years, and 
left us powerless to alter or modify our 
course, whatever circumstances might oc- 
cur to induce us to do so. During the last 
ten years a great change had taken place 
in the principles which regulated our com- 
mercial policy; he hoped the same princi- 
ples would continue to prevail; but could 
they assure themselves of that, and how 
could they justify themselves for now tying 
up their suecessors in a new Parliament, 
which was to be elected on a totally new 
principle by stipulations of this sort ? The 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer told him the 
other night that he was proposing to tie 
up the hands of a reformed Parliament. 
Nothing could be more absurd than to at- 
tempt to fetter Parliament by any legisla- 
tion of that House because one Parlia- 
ment could always reverse the proceedings 
of its predecessor; but there was one 
way in which the hands of Parliament really 
might be tied,—and that was by a Treaty 
which binds the honour of the Crown, is ac- 
cepted by Parliament, and cannot be got rid 
of. When a Treaty was so loosely drawn 
as this —when its details had received 
such cursory attention as from the speech 
of the President of the Board of Trade 
this Commercial Treaty obviously had re- 
ceived — when they were really puttiig 
themselves very inconveniently in a posi- 
tion from which they could not withdraw— 
when they were unable duly to consider it 
—when they could not diseuss the details 
of the Budget, hampered as they were by 
the provisions of this Treaty, he could not 
help raising his voiee against the adoption 
of the course which had been prescribed 
for them. He really blushed for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the other night 
when he was obliged to propose a differen- 
tial duty in favour of French corks in order 
to get out of the difficulty which seemed 
to arise out of the French Treaty. Le 
was prepared to take off the duty altoge- 
ther from corks; that was a question of 
free trade; but then came in the Treaty 
question, and lest the Treaty should be 
jeopardized his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer actually proposed 
a differental duty in favour of French corks, 
contrary to every principle of his whole com- 
mercial policy;—there could not be a more 
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convincing proof of the extremely undigni- 
fied position in which they were placing 
themselves. There was an expression in 
the Address they were called upon to vote 
which was rather a singular one. It profess- 
ed, in the first place, to assure Her Majesty 
that the House had considered the Treaty 
of Commerce concluded between Her 
Majesty and the Emperor of the French, 
and then the Address went on to assure 
Her Majesty that “we shall proceed to 
take such steps as may be necessary for 
giving effect to a system which, we trust, 
will promote a beneficial intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and France.” And 
now, what was the meaning of that word 
“‘system ?”’ He supposed it was an error 
for the word “treaty.” [The Cuay- 
CELLOR of the Excuequer: It is the word 
used by Mr. Pitt.] He did not know what 
Mr. Pitt’s Treaty or Mr. Pitt’s system 
might have been, but, as the word was 
designedly introduced, they were obviously 
giving their assent to much more than 
a treaty; they were called on to give 
their assent to a system. What sys- 
tem? The system of mixing up their 
financial arrangements with treaties with 
foreign countries—a system which was to 
bind them to cut off, by an arrangement 
with a foreign country, large sources of 
revenue, and put them in a position in 
which they would be obliged to go on in a 
course from which it would be utterly im- 
possible to withdraw, and which would cost 
them a great deal more than they had 
yet any idea of. What would be the eff. ct 
of reducing those duties on luxuries? 
Would there not be a great pressure placed 
on them to take off those on tea, sugar, 
and other articles of prime necessity? He 
believed the argument would be found 
irresistible. They had relieved the rich 
from the heavy taxation on wine, silks, 
and other articles of luxury, and at the 
same time they were retaining the duties 


on the necessaries of life. One duty after | 
another would fall, and the more they nar- 
rowed the number of articles on which they | 
imposed duties the greater would be the 
pressure to take them off, and the greater | 
the difficulty of maintaining the duties on | 


those articles. The Liverpool Financial 
Reformer was in a state of perfect ecstacy 
with this Budget, considering it as a step, 
though a feeble one, towards the perfect 
freedom of trade, which, it stated, could 
not exist so long as there remained any 
duties of Customs or Excise on exports or 
imports. This was the great lever with 
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which the Liverpool Financial Reformer 
was to work for the accomplishment of all 
it desired. He did not see how, logically, 
they could stop short in the course they 
were now invited to enter upon—of striking 
off all, or almost all, the remaining duties 
of Customs and Excise. [The CHancet- 
Lor of the Excnequer: Hear, hear! ] 
His right hon. Friend cheered, but what 
was to come in their place? Were they 
to have direct taxation; and if so, was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer prepared with 
an unexceptionable scheme of direct taxa- 
tion? His course would then be intelli- 
gible. But what he did was this ; having 
impressed on them that our system of 
direct taxation was not satisfactory, and 
having also in former years expressed his 
strong sense of the difficulty or impossi- 
bility of altering it, he now asked them 
to postpone the whole question of its set- 
tlement till another year, and in the mean- 
time to pursue a course which must lead to 
the destruction of all indirect taxes. See- 
ing then that the House was now called on 
to take a gigantic step in this direction, 
under circumstances which would commit 
the country to a course from which it would 
be impossible to recede, he felt himself un- 
able to join in the very cordial approval 
they were invited to give to this Treaty. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he rose to move 
the adjournment of the Debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he hoped 
there would be no objection to dispos- 
ing of the Amendment of the noble Lord; 
then, the right hon. Member for Stroud 
might proceed with his Amendment to- 
morrow, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Government to this 
fact, that, supposing the question put and 


‘the Amendment of the noble Lord nega- 


tived, the words proposed to be left out 
would stand part of the question. Might 
not the words of the Address be improved 
in one respect ? His hon. Friend who last 
spoke (Sir 8. Northeote) called the atten- 
tion of the House to the word ‘‘sys- 
tem,”’ which the Address pledged the 
House to promote. Now, that was avery 
ambiguous term. Some people might sup- 
pose it meant the system of free trade ; 
others the reciprocity system. He thought 
what was meant was the system mentioned 
in the Treaty—namely, the doing away 
with prohibitive dutics on the part of 
France and the reduction or abolition of 
revenue duties on the part of England. 
What he suggested was that, instead of 
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the word ‘‘ system,’’ they should use the 
word ‘‘treaty,”’ which would have the 
effect of pledging the House to take such 
steps as they should think best fitted to 
give effect to the Treaty, so as to pro- 
mote commercial intcreourse between the 
two countries, 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, 
thought ‘* system” was the more appropri- 
ate word, but there would be no objection 
to insert the word ‘ treaty.”” To make 
the alteration, however, it would be neces- 
sary for the noble Lord to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. E. P, BOUVERIE said, these diffi- 
culties often occurred in Committee, and 
there they were got over by putting only 
the first few words of the clause, If 
the first half-dozen words of the Address 
were put, and the question then resolved 
in the affirmative, any alteration might be 
made afterwards. 

Lorp ADOLPHUS VANE-TEMPEST 
said, he would withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment by leave, withdrawn : Ori- 
ginal Question again proposed. 

Mr. IIORSMAN moved the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 

Tlouse adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 9, 1&60. 


Minvutes.] Pvsiic Bitts.—1* Spirits (Ireland) 
Act Amendment, 
3* Consolidated Fund (£407,649). 


EAST INDIAN INDENTURED LABOURERS. 
ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE, 


Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that as Her Majesty’s Government had 
consented last night to lay on the table 
of the other House copies of all Corres- 
pondence with the French Government re- 
lating to the importation into the French 
colonies of labourers from British India, he 
presumed there would be no difficulty in 
laying the same papers before their Lord- 
ships, and he would, therefore, move for 
them at once. Te concluded that, as the 
Government had thus shown their inclina- 
tion to allow Parliament to form a judg- 
ment on the provisions of the Treaty be- 

Mr, Walpole 
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| fore it was concluded, they would not have 
| the least objection to postponing the con- 
| clusion of the Treaty at least for some 
little time after the papers had been laid 
‘on the table. The noble Earl then moved 
an address for 


“« Copies or Extracts of the Correspondence 


he | between Her Majesty’s Government and the Go- 
| vernment of France with respect to legalising the 


Exportation of Natives of British India as Inden- 
tured Labourers to French Colonies.” 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, there would 
of course, be no objection to produce the 
Correspondence; but he must remind the 
noble Earl that it had never been the cus- 


to consult Parliament as to whether a 
Treaty should be concluded or not. He 
‘could not, therefore, give any pledge like 
that which the noble Earl seemed desirous 
lof obtaining. 

| Tue Ears or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he could not understand for what other 
| purpose the papers had been granted before 
| the conclusion of the negotiations. Of 
course, after the Treaty was made, the 
papers were generally laid oa the table to 
enable Parliament to judge whether the 
‘Government had acted well or ill; but 
it could not be of much use to produce 
them before the Treaty was made if their 
opinion was not to be expressed until it 
was too late to be of use. 

Motion agreed to. 





PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF 
TUSCANY. 
ADDRESS FOR INSTRUCTIONS TO BRITISH 
CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AT FLORENCE. 


| Tue Marquess or NORMANBY, in 
| rising to call attention to the conduct of 
bee Provisional Government of Tuscany, 
| 





and to move for papers connected with the 
subject, said he had two motives for re- 
| verting to a subject which, perhaps, he 
‘ought to apologize to their Lordships for 
| having brought so frequently before them. 
The first was, that if the Piedmontese 
officials continued to act with the same 
precipitation which they seemed now in- 
clined to display, if he were to delay even 
for a few days, the event, to which he 
wished to call attention, would become un 
fatt accompli; and the second was that, 
until he read the Correspondence which 
the Government had recently presented to 
Parliament, he had no idea how soon they 
had thrown off the mask of neutrality, 
and how soon they had assumed the cha- 





tom of the Crown in negotiating treaties: 
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racter of partizans. He was far from 
wishing, by the form which he had given 
to his Motion, to have it supposed that he 
was inclined either to encourage or to ex- 
tend that system of interference in the 
internal affairs of foreign nations for which 
the career of the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government had been so long 
remarkable, whether as departmental chief 
or as the superintending mind. In this 
ease, however, he held that Her Majesty's 
Government must be responsible for the 
position which they had taken, and that 
the anomalous Governments of Central 
Italy could only be treated as their erea- 
tions. We all knew the great satisfaction 
with which the whole civilized world hailed 
the somewhat sudden conclusion of the late 
disastrous war. There was hardly a man 
who did not feel that a great weight was 
removed from his mind, as no one knew 
how far that war might extend. But it 
now appeared that to the general satisfae- 
tion there was an exception ; for within a 
week after the noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreign Office announced to the House 
of Commons the conclusion of peace they 
found him in communication with the 
Chargé d’Affaires at Florence, recom 
mending those in power to act in oppo- 
sition to the provisions of the treaty by 
which the belligerent Powers had bound 
themselves. The first overt act was on the 
19th of July ; but after the experience of 
last night he did not know whether before 
peace was concluded Lord Jolin Russell 
had not in private letters to Mr. Corbett 
inculeated the means to thwart the pro- 
visions of the treaty. From the experience 
they had had, particularly in reference to 
Savoy, he was rather afraid that the noble 
lord had adopted a course which, when 
chief of his present leader, he was the first 
to deprecate. He could not pretend to 
decide that it was the first communication, 
but on the 19th of July Lord John Russell 
wrote to Mr. Corbett, that it was much to 
be desired that a Legislative Assembly 
should be convoked in Tuscany in order to 
decide upon its future. That, he contended, 
was decidedly a measure in direct oppo- 
sition to the conditions of the treaty of 
peace, and entailed upon Her Majesty’s 
Government the responsibility of what had 
since occurred. It was in his opinion, the 
first step which led the mind of the Empe- 
ror of the French to the annexation of 
Savoy, The hurry was so great that the 
directions given by the noble Lord were 
acted upon immediately afterwards. by the 
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Provisional Government of Florence during 
the Presidency of Signor Boncompagni. 
Signor Boncompagni was Commissary 
General to the King of Sardinia, and 
therefore had no more right to issue orders 
for an election in Tuscany than to issue 
Speaker’s writs for the election of Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. From the 
very first, therefore, the noble Lord, by 
his precipitate conduct, had placed the 
stamp of illegality upon all the proceed- 
ings. On the 18th July the noble Lord 
must have had some suspicion of the kind 
of influence that was going on there, for 
upon that day he desired Mr. Corbett to 
warn the Provisional Government against 
making themselves a party to anything 
unjust, to any violent and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings inconsistent with the freedom of 
election. Mr. Corbett’s answer was not very 
consolatory. On the 6th August he said 
that threats had been used not only against 
the Grand Ducal party, but also against 
the Republicans themselves. This was the 
answer of Marchese Ridolfi, who men- 
tioned the name of a leading Republican 
the Government had imprisoned. This in- 
discriminate oppression of all who are 
not of the Piedmontese party, it was 
thought must be satisfactory to the Eng- 
lish Government. It was unnceessary to 
weary their Lordships with the details 
of the electoral law of 1848. But, how- 
ever much the Tuscans might have re- 
gretted the suppression of constitutional 
government, he had never heard a single 
Tusean deny that the electoral law of 1848 
was in its very nature most partial. It 
was established during an incipient revo- 
lution ; and it was intended to give nearly 
all power to the towns, to public employés, 
to professors of the University, and to the 
small shopkeepers. On this point he must 
say that if there were any country in which 
the rural population ought to have great 
weight Tuscany was that country ; for in 
Tuscany the rural population was the most 
enlightened and the most independent part 
of the community: yet those were the 
people whom a stranger, Signor Boncom- 
pagni, excluded from a voice in the elec- 
tions. It was unnecessary to refer to the 
intimidation, beeause the system founded 
on the electoral law of 1848 was now inter- 
rupted; but there was an important fact 
which showed the inaccuracy of the in- 
formation which was ccmmunicated tv Her 
Majesty’s Government by their agent. On 
the 10th of August Mr. Corbett wrote :— 


“A very large majority of those entitled to 
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many as three-fourths.” 

But Signor Galleotti, the Secretary to the 
National Assembly at Florence, showed in 
a pamphlet, written in defence of the sys- 
tem, that only about half the constituency 
voted. The number of voters cn the list 


is 63,000, those who voted over 35,000— | 


by what process of arithmetic Mr. Corbett 
makes this amount to three-fourths, it is 
difficult to say, but his estimate is given 
to Parliament in these papers. The ori- 
ginal constitution of the electoral body, 
who were to have the privilege of vot- 
ing on the question which was to decide 
the future of the country, was intended 
to apply to 1-25th of the population; 
but the fact was that only one in fifty 
registered their votes. Could any one 
say that that was a satisfactory mode of 
taking a vote upon which depended the 
constitution of the State and the future of 
the people? On October the 24th, Mr. 
Corbett expressed himself very curiously 
as to the feelings of the country. 

“ The greater pari,” he wrote, “ of the nobility 
and upper classes, and all the intelligence of the 
country, are opposed to the restoration of the 
Grand Ducal Government.” 

Now, from his own recollection, he could 
mention the names of numbers of the first 
families in Florence whose opinions were 
the very reverse of those stated by Mr. 
Corbett. As to the intelligence of the 
country, how could Mr. Corbett constitute 
himself a judge of that? He had, he 
understood, few acquaintances beyond his 
own limited private circle; and, at any rate, 
he had not that knowledge and experience 
of the country which would justify a man 
in making such a very wholesale assertion. 
In declaring that all the intelligence of the 
country was opposed to the Government, 
Mr. Corbett must have formed a very mean 
estimate of the Foreign Minister, with 
whom he was daily transacting business, 
and who had stated to Mr. Scarlett that he 
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He found, however, that in an 


| official account of the reception which had 


appeared in the official gazette Il Monitore 
Toscano, it was stated to have been of an 
official character, and Mr. Corbett’s pre- 
sence at it was duly recorded, as that of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Charge d’A ffaires, 
It was, in point of fact, precisely of the 
same character as the State Reception on 
New Year’s Day always was—and as he 
himself had attended last year at the 
Palazzo Pitti. Upon seeing that announce- 
ment Mr. Corbett ought at once to have 
sent an intimation to the official gazette 
stating that he had attended the reception 
only in his private capacity. He ought not 
to have the credit in Florence of support. 
ing the revolutionary Government officially 
and give it at home the character of a 
private civility. Letters were not only 
stopped and examined by the Tusean 
Government, but suppressed altogether. 
With the exception of an anonymous letter 
reccived that morning, it was three months 
since he had received a single letter by the 
ordinary post from Tuscany, although pre- 
viously he used to receive frequent commu- 
nications. Ile had been informed that im- 
prisonments and domiciliary visits had 
greatly increased since the English propo- 
sitions had arrived at Florenee. No less than 
113 persons, nobles, priests, and others, 
had been thrown into solitary confine- 
ment in Florence alone without any specifie 
charge having been made against them. 
An English lady, of a family well known 
to their Lordships, and married to an 
Italian gentleman of great respectability, 
| had written to him to state that her now 
| blind and infirm husband had been torn 
‘from her and imprisoned without any 
| charge having been preferred against him. 
This lady, onee Miss Thornton, was the 
daughter and sister of two distinguished 
diplomatists, her brother being now, he 
| believed, Minister to the Argentine Con- 
federation. He would do her the justice 





himself and a great majority of the Tuseans | to allow her to state her case in her own 
desired nothing so much as the return of | words :— 


the Grand Duke. On a former oceasion 
he had drawn the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the cireumstance of 
Mr. Corbett having appeared at one of the 
receptions of Signor Boneompagni, and 


‘“ Florence, Feb. 15, 1860. 
“T cannot refrain from writing a few lines to tell 
you that my poor husband has himself fallen a vie- 
| tim to the spirit of persecution at present so rife in 
Tuscany. He has been in prison since the 6th ult. 
Almost all the Guardie Nobile had been im- 








had then been assured by a member of the | prisoned before himself, and I really believe that 
Government, on the authority of a private | it was because he had interested himself very 


letter, that Mr. Corbett had attended no er (as it ie ws Are + os on 
Stel manent | perhaps expressed himself too freely on ° 
official reception, but had only accepted a | justice of their imprisonment, and still more for 


personal invitation to a private ball given | their being kept in prison without the slightest 
by his intimate friend, Signor Boncom- | appearance of a trial, or even being told why they 


The Marquess of Normanby 
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were arrested. I have heard of no trial, in fact i 
know that no trial has taken place, for now more 
than five weeks that some of them have been in 
prison. You may imagine that in Tassinari’s in- 
terest I have examined into their case by every 
means in my power, and I know that the public 
tribunals will have nothing to do with thein, there 
being no cause to proceed, consequently there will 
be a trial by vid economica, which is just as much 
as to say that they will be condemned as others 
have been before them without cause. Your Lord- 


ship is weil aware of the state of poor Tassinari’s | 


sight, and consequently how infinitely more pain- 
ful, as well as injurious to him, is solitary confine- 
ment, where books and writing, allowed to others, 
to him are useless. Tassinari does not seek to 
avoid a trial ; on the contrary, he demands it, and 
what he asks is but an act of humanity which ought 
not to be denied him, It is a sad state of things, 
and I cannot but be surprised that in England 
people should talk of the possibility of another 
election with so many in prison, so many exiled, 
and so many, many more in voluntary exile! The 
following observation made by an Ultra Liberal 
the day Tassinari was arrested you will allow to 
be characteristic. ‘ Could I but know two hours 
before that I was to be arrested on an accusation 
of stealing the Campanile del Duomo, I would 
leave the country instantly in the present state of 
things,’ &e. M. A, Tasstnari.” 


And this was the working of the model 
Government of Tuscany, which had been 
praised by Lord John Russell as the per- 
fection of moderation and wisdom! If 
anything appeared in the English papers 
displeasing to the Government, its publica- 
tion was suppressed. If the doctrine of 
the rights of man was to be raised in Tus- 
cany, ought they to proceed by making a 
privileged class? How was it possible in 
such a case to ascertain what was the real 
voice of the people? What the people of 
Tuscany wanted was, to have a fair oppor- 
tunity of expressing their real sentiments; 
and he asked whether it was consistent 
with the free exercise of the suffrage that 
the Tuscan army should not be in their 
own country to vote? and that the whole 
should be conducted by employés who 
had taken the oath of allegiance to one 
of the candidates, He thought that com- 
missioners ought to be appointed by the 
great Powers to see that the election took 
place in all fairness ; and he had no doubt 
that if the question was fairly put before 
the people of Tuscany their free and un- 
biassed opinion would be against annexation 
to Sardinia. In conclusion, the noble Mar- 


ference of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreign Office, he concluded that he 
wust have accompanicd his recommenda- 
tion by some instructions to the Chargé 
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perfect freedom of opinion, as the expe- 
rience of last year had sufficiently shown 
that unless enforced from without the pre- 
sent Tuscan Government had no great 
respect for the free exercise of the elective 
franchise. He concluded by moving— 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, Copy of any Instructions addressed 
by the Secretary of State to Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’ Affaires, at Florence, directing him to impress 
upon the Provisional Government the Duty of ab- 
staining from any arbitrary Acts calculated to 
destroy all Freedom of Action in connection with 
those fresh Elections which Iler Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had thought proper to recommend.” 


Lorp WODEHOUSE said, with regard 
to the papers moved fur by the noble Mar- 
quess, the answer he had to give would, he 
hoped, be satisfactory. It was simply that 
the papers did not exist, and therefore 
could not be laid on the table. Before 
venturing to answer some of the remarks 
made by the noble Marquess the House 
would, perhaps, allow him to say that it 
was rather hard that the Government should 
be compelled to go into minute details re- 
garding the conduct of the Government of 
another country, with which he was per- 
feetly ready to admit they had considerable 
sympathy, but in the affairs of which the 
policy of non-interference (which notwith- 
standing what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess, they had consistently pursued) 
did not permit them in any way to inter- 
pose. One thing was remarkable through- 
out the speech of the noble Marquess. He 
uniformly assumed that every person un- 
favourable to his views was inaccurate and 
partial ; and that every one who agreed in 
opinion with him was thoroughly trust- 
worthy and impartial. The noble Mar- 
quess remarked on the absence of instruc- 
tions with reference to the oppressive 
measures said to have been exercised by 
the Tuscan Government before the elee- 
tions, and charged Mr. Corbett with having 
acted with excessive partiality. Te (Lord 
Wodehouse) thought that any one who read 
the published correspondence could not 
but be of opinion that Mr. Corbett had 
shown great impartiality, because the de- 
spatches contained proof that he had re- 


| peatedly pointed out the errors into which 
| the Tuscan Government had fallen. When 
quess having stated that as these new elec- | 
tions had been caused by the direct inter- | 


his noble Friend Lord Jolin Russell wrote 
to Mr. Corbett to say certain measures 
were unjust and illiberal, Mr. Corbett 
lost no time in executing his instruc- 
tions :— 

**On receipt of your Lordship’s despatch of the 


@ Affaires a3 to the necessity of allowing | 28th ult.” (Mr. Corbett wrote on the 6th of 
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August last) ‘I took an opportunity to express 
privately to Marchese Ridolfi your Lordship’s 
opinion, that to repress a free declaration o 
opinion 
country was unjust and illiberal. His Excellency 
said, that it had been found necessary to warn 
certain persons that any attempt to disturb the 
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public peace would be punished ; but that these | 
threats had been made use of not only to persons | 


belonging to the Grand Ducal Party, but also to 
persons of Republican opinions, who had shown a 


disposition to create disturbance, and that one of | 


the latter, named Sterbini, had been imprisoned. 
I urged upon his Excellency the necessity of 
allowing the freeest expression of opinion com- 
patible with the maintenance of public order, if 
the Government desired to render the opinion to 
be expressed by the new Assembly respected 
abroad,” 


The noble Marquess had found great fault 
with the Government for not having ex- 


pressed a more decided opinion ; but he. 
(Lord Wodehouse) thought Mr. Corbett’s | 


expression of opinion decided and distinct 
enough. The Tusean Assembly was con- 
voked ; and the noble Marquess proceeded 
to say that Mr. Corbett had given a most 


inaccurate account of the way in which , 


the votes were taken, and the numbers of 
those votes. On that part of the case he 
(Lord Wodehouse) was unable to say more 
than that be believed Mr. Corbett to be an 
accurate and trustworthy person. He was 
certain that Mr. Corbett transmitted to the 
Government the best information he conld 
procure ; it happened, besides, to coincide 


with all the rest of the information that. 


had been received from other quarters. Of 


the constitution of the Tuscan Assembly, | 


on which the noble Marquess had remarked, 
their Lordships could form a judgment for 
themselves. Their Lordships attended to 
the course of public affairs, and they must 
have seen that some of the most distin- 
guished persons— men who had taken a 
prominent part in the affairs of Tuscany 
had been elected to seats in the Assembly. 
Mr. Corbett distinctly stated that the As- 
sembly was composed of persons of rank, 
station, fortune, and intelligence in the 
country. Ie (Lord Wodehouse) could not 
help saying that the noble Marquess, in 
speaking of Mr. Corbett as he had done, 
had been wanting in generosity. The 
noble Marquess knew Mr. Corbett, for Mr. 
Corbett had served under the noble Mar- 
quess for some time. He (Lord Wodehouse) 
did not know him at all ; but he must say 
that, as far as he had been able to judge 
from what he had heard of Mr. Corbett, 
he thought he had, under very difficult and 
peculiar circumstances, discharged his duty 
efficiently. The noble Marquess had at- 


Lord Wodehouse 
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|tempted to fix on Her Majesty’s Govern- 


|ment the responsibility of the fresh elec- 
| tions which were about to take place. But 
‘he thought the noble Marquess had alto- 
‘gether misunderstood the true position 
|which Her Majesty’s Government had as- 
sumed in this matter. Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment, throughout the correspondence 
had distinctly laid down that they would 
not interfere in the internal eoncerns of 
Italy, and that they would endeavour to 
induce the other Powers to take the same 
course. He maintained that those who 
had read the Correspondence would see 
that the Government had consistently 
‘abstained from such interference. It was 
said Her Majesty’s Government were in 
favour of the policy of annexation. Why 
were they in favour of it? Simply because 
annexation had been the expressed wish of 
the Italian people. His noble Friend Lord 
John Russell, in a conversation which was 
recorded in the blue-book, had even ex- 
pressed an opinion that it might be desira- 
ble that the Grand Duke should be re- 
called under proper guarantees; Iler Ma- 
jesty’s Government had never desiréd to 
see the Grand Dacal authority overthrown, 
connected as it was with many historical 
associations ; but being overthrown, they 
had to consider how a secure Government 
could be established in its place, and Her 
Majesty’s Government were so far from 
having being unwilling to countenance 
any policy but that of annexation, that 
amongst other combinations his noble 
Friend suggested that there might be a 
Kingdom of Central Italy; but he al- 
ways laid down the principle that the 
feelings and wishes of the Italian people 
should be respected ; and as the French 
Government proclaimed in Italy that they 
would not interfere by force of arms with 
the wishes of the Italian people, those 
wishes having been clearly ascertained ; it 
was very natural that Her Majesty’s 
Government should recommend elections 
as the best means of ascertaining what 
those wishes were. As regarded the 
new elections, the recommendation for a 
new election arose out of the general pro- 
posal of Iler Majesty’s Government with 
view to the settlement of Italian affairs. 
Adverting to the application of the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage, the noble Mar- 
quess said —addressing himself to Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government—where was 
their respect for the rights of man ? 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY ex- 
plained that what he had said was, that if 
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Her Majesty’s Government recommended 
that the destiny of Italy was to be decided 
by an appeal to popular vote, then every 
person ought to have an equal right to de- 
cide the question ; but that there were ob- 
vious objections to universal suffrage, and 
therefore he could not acquiesce in the fu- 
ture fate of a country being decided by a 
popular vote which, applied to such a ques- 
tion, would evidently be most unjust if not 
universal, 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, he did not 
precisely see the difference if there were 
objections to universal suffrage, they cer- 
tainly were not diminished by the fact 
that the votes were to be taken for the 
purpose of determining the destinies of a 
whole people. But however that might 
be, it was clearly our duty not to inter- 
fere. The noble Marquess had alluded to 
the non-transmission of his letters from 
Florence, and had made a_ complaint, 
founded on a letter from Madame Tassi- 
nari, which he had read to the House, 
He did not desire to regard too strictly 
the letter of a lady who necessarily wrote 
under some excitement caused by the im- 
prisonment of her husband, and could 
scareely be expected to be accurate in 
matters of political import; but he was 
surprised that charges against the Govern- 
ment should be based upon such a founda- 
tion. But before entering upon the matter 
of that complaint he would advert to the 
request of the noble Marquess that Mr. 
Corbett should be instructed by telegraph 
to take charge of a letter from Monsieur 
Tassinari to the noble Marquess. His noble 
Friend (Lord John Russell directed him 
(Lord Wodehouse) to inform the noble Mar- 
quess that he could not undertake to desire 
Mr. Corbett to take charge of his (the Mar- 
quess of Normanby’s) correspondence, but a 
telegram was sent requesting the Tuscan 
Government to forward all letters addressed 
to the noble Marquess unopened, That 
was done, and the noble Marquess, it ap- 
peared, had received the anonymous letter 
which he had referred to. The grounds 
upon which the Secretary of State declined 
to accede to the noble Marquess’s request 
were obvious. The privilege of rendering 
inviolate official correspondence for foreign 
countries depended upon that privilege 
never being abused. He did not wish to 
say anything harsh of the lady in question ; 
but it must be borne in mind that she was 
connected with the party opposed to, and 
accused of plotting against, the existing 
Government of Tuscany. A parallel case 
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to the application of the noble Marquess 
would have been, if tle late Lord Dudley 
Stuart had applied that our Minister at 
St. Petersburg might be allowed to trans- 
mit to him letters from disaffected Poles, 
or from English ladies who were married 
to disaffected Poles, in order that he might 
make statements affecting the Russian Go- 
vernment. He was only surprised that the 
noble Marquess, with his experience, should 
have made such a request. The Govern- — 
ment thought it was not incumbent on them 
to institute an inquiry into the complaints 
of a subject of Tuscany, but he had made 
some inquiries concerning this matter, 
and he would now state the result to the 
louse. In the first place it was singular 
that, on the evening of the very day the 
lady wrote to the noble Marquess com- 
plaining that Mr. Corbett had paid no at- 
tention to her appeal, on the evening of 
that very day her husband was removed 
from prison, and placed in confinement in 
his own house, being ill and afflicted with 
blindness, at Mr. Corbett’s request ; and 
Mr. Corbett said the lady had never had 
the grace to thank him for his interfe- 
rence. That showed the animus which 
dictated these complaints. The gentleman 
in question was arrested on the 6th of 
February upon a charge of being concerned 
in a plot which the Tuscan authorities sup- 
posed to have some connection with the 
recent affair of the shells which had been 
thrown into the house of one of the Minis- 
ters. He was arrested in company with 
eleven other persons; and, so far from 
not being made acquainted with the charge 
against him, he was examined the next 
day, and was afterwards tried under a law 
established in the reign of the late Grand 
Duke. He would like to ask whether the 
noble Marquess during his stay in Florence 
had felt it his duty to make any remon- 
strance to the Grand Duke upon the cruelty 
of that law. The gentleman himself, how- 
ever, did not seem to be discontented with 
his treatment ; for after his removal to his 
own house, he wrote a letter to the chief 
of the police, thanking the government for 
the attention that had been shown to him, 
and the humane way in which he had been 
treated. The noble Marquess indulged in 
a spirit of exaggeration, and had spoken 
of hundreds of tiousands of persons being 
thrown into prison by the present govern- 
ment of Tuscany. Mr. Corbett had furnish- 
ed an account of the number of persous who 
had been arrested ; and it appeared that in 
October last there was a reactionary plot, 
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en account of which Signor Andreozzi, and 
three or four others, were tried and sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment, with 
the option of commuting that penalty by 
an exile for twelve months, The next 
plot was one of the Mazzini faction ; for it 
was the fate of the Tuscan government to 
have to deal with two extreme and opposite 
parties. Upon that occasion fourteen per- 
sons were arrested at Leghorn, and after 
trial were condemned to six months’ im- 
prisonment, while seventeen others were 
placed in surveillance. In February, twelve 
of the reactionary party, of whom Tas- 
sinari was one, were arrested. Considering 
the difficult position of the Tusean Govern- 
ment struggling for existence almost in a 
time of revolution, he thought there was 
no example in history where a government 
placed in such difficulties, with the mon- 
archical party on one side, and the ex- 
treme republican or anarchical party on the 
other, had shown greater firmness, modera- 
tion, and desire to avoid cruelty. So far 
from oppression, the Provisional Govern- 
ment, so far from meriting these continued 
harassing attacks, deserved general sym- 
pathy for its mild and impartial treatment 
of its opponents. The noble Marquess 
had referred to the supposed absence of 
Tusean troops from that country ; but the 
fact was that out of 21,000 men under 
arms, 10,000 were at present in Tuscany, 
and the remainder were placed in positions 
where their services were most required. 
This did not show that the Tuscan Govern- 
ment did not place confidence in the fidelity 
of the troops. The Tuscan Government 
had recently determined to raise 6,000 
more men, and to mobilize 6,000 National 
Guards. So far from there being numerous 
bodies of foreign troops in Tuscany, Mr.Cor- 
bett very recently reported that the first bat- 
talion of the troops of the League had ar- 
rived in Florence, where it had been receiv- 
ed with universal sympathy. Then as to the 
press regulations, it appeared to him that 
the Provisional Government deserved credit 
for having removed all the restrictions that 
formerly existed. That, at the moment the 
elections were about to take place, showed a 
right-minded respect for public opinion. The 
noble Marquess spoke of the influence ex- 
ercised by Sardinia in Tuscany; but the 
recall of Signor Boncompagni at the mo- 
ment when the elections were about to be 
held, showed a proper desire to avoid im- 
proper influence. The noble Marquess had 
upon a former occasion referred to Milan, 
and he (Lord Wodehouse) had received a 
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letter from the municipality of Milan, de- 
claring that some statements which he had 
made had caused great indignation ; and it 
was remarkable that the statements of the 
noble Marquess always did excite the in- 
dignation of some one; so that it was na- 
tural to infer that they were not quite so 
accurate as he imagined them to be. This 
document was addressed to Sir James Hud- 
son, and was to the following effect :— 


“The municipal authoritics (giunta municipale) 
of the city of Milan, recently empowered by the 
free vote of their fellow citizens, beg to present, 
through the kind medium of your Excellency, a 
rectification of the strange and quite unfounded 
assertions respecting this city which an hon. Mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, undoubtedly misled 
by false information, happened to allege at the 
sitting of the [louse of Lords of the 7th instant.” 


The writers then quoted from the Parlia- 
mentary report of Zhe Times of February 
8th the remarks of the noble Marquess 
relative to the ** alarming state’’ of Milan, 
and proceeded :— 


“Such an unqualifiable misrepresentation of 
facts cannot be answered but by the most complete 
and the most formal denial. Far from being in the 
least alarming, as the noble Lord is pleased to 
represent it, never was the state of this city a 
more calm, thriving, and cheerful one than at 
present. Nay, the present state of this city forms, 
in the eyes of any impartial observer, the most 
striking contrast to the gloomy, distressed, and 
deeply agitated appearance it bore under the 
Austrian rule. Since this city was happily relieved 
from that detested domination in so difficult a 
period as must necessarily arise from a great 
political crisis, no increase at all has to be stated 
in the average number of crimes and common 
offences, the good spirit and vigilance of the people 
themselves, as well as the moral strength of a 
national Government, working as a substitute for 
the arbitrary measures in which the Austrian 
Government so profusely indulged, and from which 
a constitutional one makes it a duty to abstain; 
so that also as regards personal security the state 
of this country and city has nothing to envy in 
that of any civilized people in Europe. Let it be 
enough to state that during the last solemn entry 
of His Majesty the King on the 15th instant, 
while all the streets and public places swarmed 
with a joyful and bustling crowd, only a single 
complaint was brought into the police-offices in the 
whole of the day, and that, too, for an almost in- 
significant offence—a fact which no overflowing 
metropolis in Europe is perhaps in case to boast 
of for many years. As for the intercourse between 
civil inhabitants and military, not only is this a 
cordial and friendly one, but any testimony of the 
deepest and warmest sympathies that can be felt 
by an impressible people is bestowed upon soldiers 
and officers, whether Lombard or Piedmontese, or 
belonging to any other Italian provinces, as on the 
living symbol and palladium of the so long-sought- 
after national independenee. Never can the com- 
parison between the treatment of a national and 
that of an Austrian officer in Milan present itself 
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toa healthy mind but as that between friend and 
foe.” 

They then concluded by declaring that 
they attached too high a price to the esteem 
and friendship of the English nation not 
to take any step in their power in order to 


{ Marcu 9, 1860} 


contradict false statements, which might. 


eventually mislead public opinion in Eng- 
land respecting the real position of things 
in Lombardy. 


of the noble Marquess. 


Another was! 


This was one specimen of | 
the contradictions given to the statements , 


supplied from Leghorn, and was contained | 


in a letter addressed by the English mer- 


chants of that city toa well-known banker | 


there. These gentlemen, referring to a 
letter read by the noble Marquess in this 
House on the 14th of February, and said 
to have been written by a Leghorn mer- 


written neither by an English merchant of 
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the Government should give him the right 
to send his letters through Mr. Corbett. 
He had refrained for some time from bring- 
ing under their Lordships’ notice the cruel 
ease which had been submitted to him, and 
all he had done was to request the noble 
Lord to allow the one letter which he 
expected, and which would have enabled 
him to lay the whole ease fully before the 
House, to be transmitted through Mr. Cor- 
bett. He atill thought it was neither cour- 
teous nor caleulaied to insure a fair and 
full consideration of the subject that that 
request should be refused, With respect 
to Milan, he would only say that the answer 
of the municipality, which had been read 
by the noble Lord, referred to the existing 
position of things in that city, whereas his 


statement referred to the state of Milan in 
chant *‘ of the first consideration,’ declared 
their firm conviction that that letter was | 


the first nor of any other consideration | 


whatever, and they totally denied the alle- | 


gations which it contained respecting the 
state of the country. 
the contradictions which poured in on every 


side to the statements of the noble Mar- | 


quess ; and most of their Lordships would 
have seen a certain correspondence between 
Dolfi, the baker of Florence, and the noble 


Lord, in which the latter, to use a familiar | 


phrase, got as good as he gave. No such 
Correspondence existed as the noble Mar- 
quess had moved for, and the reason why 
no such advice had been given to the 
Tuscan Government was that there ap- 
peared to be no ground whatever for volun- 
teering it. There was no reason to believe 
that the Tuscan Government had adopted 
measures calculated to prevent a free ex- 
pression of opinion in that country. He 
thought that Her Majesty’s Government 
were justified in expressing their opinion 
that a sufficient answer had been given to 
the statements of the noble Marquess. 
The statements to which the House had 
listened emanated from persons who took 
no broad views of the politics of Kurope, 
who drew general conclusions from small 


and insufficient premisses, and who failed | 


to see that the policy recommended by Her 
Majesty’s Government sprung from the 
belief that you could only insure the peace 
and tranquillity of Italy by conferring on 
her a Government based upon the wishes 
of the people, and consolidated by the free 
expression of public opinion. 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY, in ex- 
vlanation, said he had never desired that 


Such were a few of | 


the early part of January. Every word of 
that information was derived from The 
Times of January 7, in a letter written by 
the very same correspondent who after- 
wards cited the strange remonstrance sent 
to Sir James IIudson. With respect to 
the letter from five or six persons calling 


‘themselves Leghorn merchants, which the 





noble Lord had thought it his duty to 
communicate to the House, and giving 
their opinion as to his correspondent, of 
whose identity they could know nothing, 
he would be satisfied to leave the matter 
to be judged by any one more accurately 
acquainted with the Mercantile Society 
of Leghorn than the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State, and he could give 
confidentially to that noble Lord the name 
of his correspondent, which would at once 
show him to be a person of undoubted 
respectability. 

Tae Marquess oF CLANRICARDE 
thought that the statements of the noble 
Marquess had reccived a complete refuta- 
tion. As the noble Marquess had not had 
letters from Italy for some time, he had 
perhaps not received one that an officer of 
high standing had written to him, strongly 
contradicting the serious attack which the 
noble Marquess had made upon him in his 
pamphlet. He submitted that if the noble 
Marquess had received that letter he was 
bound to give it the same publicity as he had 
given to the charge. He thought that the 
noble Marquess, as a friend of the re-action- 
ary party, was excessively ungrateful to the 
Government of Florence ; because if they 
had not taken the vigorous steps to maintain 
order which he now complained of, those 
persons for whose safety he was so anxious 
would be placed in a very insecure position. 
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The noble Marquess must know that there | 


were many desperate republican agents in 
the country, and that it required the ut- 


most efforts of the respective Governments | 


to secure practical liberty to the people by 
preserving tranquillity and good order. The 
noble Marquess had next complained of the 
murder of Count Anviti; but he did not see 
that the murder of Count Anviti liad showed 
the Government of Parma the necessity of 
taking the stronger measures that he now 
criticised in order to prevent the repetition 
of such outrages? fle thought that man- 
kind owed a debt of gratitude to those men 
who had come forward in Italy in support of 
the liberties of their country. Their names 
would be immortalized in their own coun- 
try, and they would be recorded in the his- 
tory of Europe. He did not know what the 
noble Marquess wanted the House to do in 
reference to the vote which was to be taken 
in Tuscany next Sunday.  Ilis belief was 
that that election would be conducted with 
great order, and that it would truly indi- 
eate the wishes and feelings of the people. 
It was wonderful how few persons of any 
ability there were who belonged to the reac- 
tionary party. There was not among them 
a single doctor, not a single man of science, 
not a lawyer, not a soldier of eminence, 
except one. Every one whose name was 
known out of the country was on the side 
of liberty and progress. Since the noble 
Marquess gave notice of this Motion he 
had the opportunity of conversing with a 
gentleman who had recently returned 
from Florence, and he assured him that 
the existing Government of the country 
was the incarnation of the popular will; 
that exceptions there were, and would 
be in all countries, but that the Govern- 
ment rested upon the affections of the 
people. The present Government had no 
foreign soldiers to enforce its will, and he 
had no doubt that the result of the elee- 
tions would be to show that the people not 
only placed confidence in the Government, 
but that it entirely adopted its policy. 
Lorp DENMAN expressed a hope that 
the election would be allowed to proceed 
as freely as possible, and that the people 
would not be interfered with, one way or 
the other, Unless every part were freely 
represented the vote that might be arrived 
at would not command respect. The great 
object to be attained was the restoration of 
peace ; and unless we showed perfect im- 
partiality, our remonstrances would not be 
half so powerful. We did not take part in 
the war in Italy because we thought there 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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was much precipitation in the conduct of 
the belligerent Powers, and that Sardinia 
herself was not altogether free from blame. 
Ile trusted that no effort would be spared 
to confirm and secure the peace which had 
been signed at Villafranca. 

Tue Eart oF MALMESBURY: I am 
not surprised, knowing the strong interest 
felt by the noble Marquess in this subject, 
that he should have again brought it before 
I am the less surprized 
at this circumstance, because it is evident 
that the topie which formed the main ob- 
ject of my noble Friend’s speech was the 
imprisonment of certain persons by the 
Tuscan authorities, The noble Marquess 
was somewhat moved by the fact of an 
English lady of good family, akin to per- 
sons much respected in this country, being 
to a certain extent a victim of the acts of 
the revolutionary party. I rise, however, 
for the purpose of expressing the strong 
objection which I hold to any acts of inter- 
ference upon our part with the proceedings 
that are now going on in Italy. My Lords, 
every day that passes, and every account we 
receive, confirm me in the conviction that 
our own safety hereafter and the interests 
of the Italian people themselves consist in 
our complete abnegation of interference, 
either in the political discussions of the 
Italians, or the internal administration of 
their affairs. I think any interference 
which the Government may be tempted to 
exercise is most to be deprecated at a time 
when Tuscany is about to give a positive 
and decided opinion upon the form of Go- 
vernment which they deem best for them- 
selves. I understand that in about three 
days hence Tuscany will declare, by uni- 
versal suffrage, whether she will annex her- 
self to Sardinia or not. It is, therefore, I 
think, a mere loss of time to discuss this 
question in this or the other House of Par- 
liament, when the will of the Tuscan people 
will be declared immediately in the face of 
Kurope. But I entreat Her Majesty's 
Government to look a little before them, 
and to reflect upon the danger they may 
draw upon themselves and this country by 
an interference in any shape with the 
movements of the Italian people. It is 
impossible for me—indeed, I feel it would 
be most difficult for me even if I were in 
oftice—to fathom the real intentions of the 
French Government in regard to the Italian 
States. But there is certainly this accusa- 
tion constantly made against her Majesty’s 
Government, both in the public prints and 
elsewhere, that they are responsible by 
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their acts of interference in the affairs of | were more interested in it. In no other 
Italy for the difficulties we have now to|sense could the Government be said to 
encounter in respcet to the annexation of | have interfered in the affairs of Italy. 
Savoy. I give no opinion whether the ac- While agreeing with the noble Earl that 
cusation be true or not; but it is said by | we were rightly neutral in the war, he 
Frenchmen inhigh positions that our Govern- ‘could not agree with him that, because we 
ment have given a pretext and a justifica- | were neutral in the war, we should there- 
tion to the French Emperor for his act of | fore be indifferent in the settlement of 
annexation, inasmuch as they have resisted Italy. He thought the noble Earl, when 
those principles of peace which he had laid | in office did perfeetly right in endeavour- 
down in the Treaty of Villafranca, and ing to keep this country free from the 
thwarted his views which were founded upon ! responsibility of the Italian war, because 
that convention. If that is the case, it will it was undertaken under circumstances 
not be the only difficulty we shall have to which made it extremely doubtful how far 
encounter, because it would naturally tempt the war would result in the welfare of the 
a continuance of your interference with the | people of Italy; but that noble Earl, to do 
affairs of Italy, and you will be bound in him justice, did not act upon a principle of 
honour hereafter to support the Italians in | perfect indifference with regard to Italian 
their onward movement; and it is impossi- | affairs, because he was perpetually interfer- 
ble to say into what difficulties we may be ing to prevent the war or to localize the war, 
dragged to redeem the honour and eredit and was sending telegrams almost every 
of England. I only wished to give expres- day to one Court or another in reference 
sion to those few observations, deprecating, to the affairs of Italy. He did not complain 
as I do—and I cannot express my objec- of the noble Ear] for taking that course ; 
tions too often—any interference on our but it was in every sense an interference 
part in the affairs of Italy. 1 think it is in the affairs of Italy, expressing the 
desirable to cease any further discussion on opinions of the English Government there- 
the matter in this House until the Italians upon. Now, what he said was that Her 
in Tuscany and Romagna have publicly Majesty’s present Government—no doubt 
and indisputably declared their own wishes to a certain extent, with different views, 
as to their future government. Whatever and with different sympathies, had taken 
those wishes may be, it is for us to respect preciscly the same course. Her Majesty's 
them; and I think any officious interference Government were simply anxious to see 
on our part would only bring upon us future , that settlement which would most conduce 
difficulties, without benefiting in any way | to the interests of the Italian people, and 
the interests of the Italian peoples. | best seeure the peace of Europe. They 
Tue Duke or ARGYLL concurred with | were perfectly satisfied that there could be 
the noble Karl as to the inexpediency of no secure settlement unless it rested on 
any further discussion of this question until the wishes of the Italian people, and in 
the decision of the Tuseans and Romagnese | that opiuion he had no doubt the noble 
should have been pronounced ; but he re-| Earl would agree. But if the noble Earl 
grette! that the noble Earl, in recommend- | was disposed to raise a discussion upon the 
ing the cessation of discussion, should have course which had been taken, Ller Ma- 
brought an unjust accusation against Her jesty’s Government would be quite pre- 
Majesty’s Government when he said that! pared to meet him. Before sitting down 
they were responsible by their interference he would say he thought the noble Mar- 
for the present position of affairs in Italy. quess had made a strange omission, He 
Neither in regard to Tuscany nor any would ask the noble Marquess whether he 
other part of Italy had the Government had read the context of the despatch of 
taken any course but that of support-| July 19? The despatch of the 19th July 
ing the Italian people in the right of ex- | Was an answer to a despatch from Mr. 
pressing their opinion upon their own form | Corbett, of the 12th July, in which that 
of government. If the Italian people had | gentleman reported that attempts were 
been willing to accept the settlement | being made to gather the opinions of the 
sketched out at Villafranea, Her Majesty’s | people through the municipal bodies, and 
Government would have made no opposi- | there was considerable danger of intimida- 
tion; and the utmost they had done was! tion being used on those occasions. The 
to endeavour to have the basis of the | answer of Lord John Russell was simply 
Treaty of Villafranca made the subject of | to suggest that the opinion of the people 
consultation with the Italian people, who | should be freely taken in a national as- 
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sembly. The despatch, therefore, taken 
with its context did not support the aceu- 
sation of the noble Marquess. 

THe Marugess or NORMANBY ex- 
plained, that what he had said was that 
whereas one of the conditions of the treaty 
of Villafranca was that the Grand Duke 
should be restored, Lord John Russell, in 
his despatch of the 19th of July, had 
advised that which was in exact opposition 
to the treaty of Villafranea. All he said 
was that Lord John Russell by that act 
was answerable for having produced a 
fresh demand for the annexation of Savoy. 
He did not require the English Government 
to interfere in favour of the Grand Dukes, 
but common respect for the treaty should 
have induced Lord John Russell to abstain 
from urging an election under Signor Bon- 
compagni, the nominee of the King of 
Sardinia. He did not think that the 
Under Secretary of State had answered 
any one of the imputations which he had 
brought against the conduct of the Tuscan 
Government with respect to the arbitrary 
nature of their proceedings. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: I am 
sorry to trouble your Lordships again. The 
noble Duke, however, obliges me to do so, 
in consequence of his observations that there 
was a similar policy pursued by the late and 
the present Government in regard to the 
affairs of Italy. Nothing could be more dif- 
ferent than the cireumstances under which 
the late and the present Government acted, 
and it is utterly impossible that their course 
of action could be the same. While in office 
my efforts for five or six months were di- 
rected in a way not to interfere personally in 
the affairs of Italy, but if possible to pre- 
vent the sanguinary war which was then 
threatened in Italy. I never gave any ad- 
vice upon the affairs of Italy, except that 
in favour of a Congress of the European 
Powers, in which every one of the Italian 
States should be fairly and personally re- 
presented, which I believed to be the best 
mode of settling the difficulties that then 
existed. I felt a sincere interest in the 


Singapore— 
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people of Italy and their sufferings, but 1 
never interfered in the way the present | 
Government have done. Unfortunately I | 
was unable to prevent the war. That war 
was followed by a sudden peace—-a peace 
most fortunate for mankind generally, but 
I believe one that turned out leas fortunate 
for certain parties in Italy than they ex- 
pected. At the moment of such a peace 
being accomplished it was not, in my opin- 
ion, proper for a great Government like 
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Question. 


ours to intrude their opinions, and to run 
the risk, by thwarting that settlement, of 
reviving all the dangers that existed before 
the war took place. That is the difference 
in the situation of the two Governments, 
I again repeat that | never interfered in the 
affairs of Italy, except so far as to express 
my earnest wish in favour of a European 
Congress of the great Powers to arrange 
satisfactorily the complicated difficulties 
which had arisen; and to draw a compa- 
rison, such as has been made, is not a 
fair way of putting the case. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL explained that 
all he meant to say was, that the noble Karl 
when in office did not hold, and certainly 
did not act, upon the doctrine that England 
was absolutely isolated from Continental 
polities, and ought to allow affairs to be 
settled by the other nations, without offering 
any suggestions whatever; but, that on the 
contrary, the noble Earl offered many sug- 
gestions, in some of which he thought he 
was right, and in some mistaken. Her 
Majesty’s Government had pursued the 
same course, holding that England had a 
right, not perhaps to interfere, but to make 
known her opinions as to what was the best 
mode of settling the affairs of Italy. 

Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 

House adjourned at Half-past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 9, 1860. 


Minvures.] Posiic Biuts.—Consolidated Fund 
(£4,500,000) ; Court of Chancery. 
3° Oxford University. 


DOVER ELECTION. 

House informed, that the Committee had 
determined, — 

“ That Admiral Sir Henry John Leeke and 
William Nicol, esquire, arezduly“elected Barons 
to serve inthis present Parliament for the Town 
and Port of Dovor. 


“And the said Determination was ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House.’ 


SINGAPORE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGSON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, if 
Her Majesty’s Government have arranged 
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with the Viceroy of India to transfer the | 


‘Manon 9, 1860} Explanation. 218 
Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he had 


control of the Government of Singapore | seen the statement to which his right 
and the Straits from Bengal to the Colo-| hon. and gallant Friend had referred in 
nial Office; and, if so, when it is proposed the morning papers, but the Government 





to complete the transfer ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, in answer 
to the question of his hon. Friend, he had 
to state that he himself had always been of 
opinion that it would be desirable to trans- 
fer the Government ot Singapore and the 
Straits to the Colonial Office. The noble 
Lord who had preceded him in the office 
wrote a despatch to the Governor General 
of India, asking for his views on the ques- 
tion, and whether he saw any objection to 
such a course. In December last, he (Sir 
C. Wood) had received an answer to that 
despateh, in which the Governor General 
expressed the opinion that it would be de- 
sirable to make the transfer. On that he 
communicated with the noble Duke at the 
head of the Colonial Office, proposing to 
transfer the colony ; but no answer had as 
yet been received from the Colonial Office. 
It was, therefore, impossible to say when 
the transfer would take place. 


MANOR COURTS (IRELAND). 
QUESTOIN. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he would beg to 
ask the Chief Seeretary for Ireland, when 
the seale of compensation to be given to the 
Seneschals and Registrars of Seneschals, 
consequent on the abolition of the Manor 
Courts in Ireland, will be announced ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that a Treasury 
Minute had been prepared, fixing the com- 
pensation to be given to the Seneschals and 
Registrars, consequent on the abolition of 
the Manor Courts of Ireland. 


BRITISH TROOPS IN INDIA.—QUESTION, 


GeneraL PEEL said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
there is any truth in the statement that 
has appeared in the papers, copied from 
the Oude Gazette, ‘* That tidings have 
been received at head-quarters of a feeling 
of discontent still lingering in the minds of 
the remnants of the late Company’s Euro- 
pean Troops, especially the Artillery ; it 
has transpired that. several of them, in 
different parts, have been in correspon- 


| had received no confirmation of the intel- 
ligence. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SCULLY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
he is prepared to introduce any reforms 
or improvements in the present system of 
National Education in Ireland, and to state 
their general nature to the House ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied, that he was 
in constant communication with various 
parties on the subject of Education in 
Ireland; but the House was aware that 
Her Majesty's Government fully adhered 
to the principles of the system of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland. With regard 
to minor changes, none would be made 
without full opportunity being afforded for 
their discussion, and the most convenient 
time for commencing them would be when 
the Educational Estimates were brought 
forward. 


CUSTOMS ACTS—EXPLANATION, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, Sir, in moving that the 
House at its rising do adjourn to Monday, 
I will take the opportunity of answering 
a question which a noble Lord opposite 
(Lord W. Graham) has given notice of his 
intention to ask me, and also to make a 
short explanation of some Resolutions I am 
about to lay on the table of the House. 
The question of the noble Lord is, whether 
I consider the profits of tenant-farmers to 
have been largely increased during the last 
four years, because the Returns to the in- 
come tax under Schedule B have increased 
during that period. It is a mere matter 
of opinion, om which no argument can be 
founded. I have arrived at that conclu- 
sion, from figures which are open to the 
inspection of any Member of the House. 





I am perfectly aware that the immediate 
test of the payments undcr Schedule B is 
the actual rent; but the farmer has the 








dence, urging each other to agitate for | opportunity of proving before the Income- 
the bounty; to put down this spirit of in- | tax Commissioners that his profits are not 
subordination the Government has resolved | equal to the charge on him calculated on 
upon some most stringent measures, which | the rent, and may obtain a relief from a 
the ringleaders will be shortly made to| portion of the charge. But on looking at 
feel.” Schedule B, I find that the farmers have 
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not found it to their interest generally to | 
decline the fixed standard of rent, and go 
on the standard of profit; and from that 1, 
assume that the farmers’ profits have been | 
fully equal to his assessment calculated on | 
the rental. I think the whole country be- 
lieves that the farmers’ profits during re- 
cent years have been considerably greater 
than they were during a long previous 
period ; and it is evident from. the lav 
capital he has found it his interest to lay 
out in agricultural improvements ; for if | 
he were not making a profit he would not 
be desirous of making such expenditure. 
The Resolutions to which I have alluded 
are of importance to the whole commercial 
community. They are the 11th, 12th, and 
13th, in the Committee on Customs Acts, 
and Ist and 2nd in the Resolutions of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. The first | 
of these, the 11th, refers to the registra-- 
tion dues to be charged, with some modi- | 
fications and adjustments, on exports and | 
imports. I will lay the Resolutions on the | 
table forthwith, in the form in which the 
Government intends to submit them to the | 
sanction of the House, and deseribe very | 
shortly what will be their effect. The) 
goods are to be considered in the classifi- 
cation under which they fall in tlie course 
of business, and according to the methods | 
in which they are respectively handled for 
the purposes of the public accounts. The) 
goods imported into this country are di- | 
vided into two classes—those liable to the | 
payment of duty and those that are free. 
They are both very large; but the second | 
elass will heneeforth, 1 ‘hope, be the larger | 
of the two. So far as goods liable to duty 
on importation into this country are con- 
cerned, inasmuch as the collection of the 
duty itself requires the operation of regis- 
tration, we do not propose to levy on those 
goods any additional charge whatever. 
With respect, however, to goods which 
come into this country free of duty, and 
in respect to which the Customs’ establish- 
ment is necessarily put to a great amount 
of labour, we propose to charge ld. on each 
unit of entry, but with such modifications 
as will have for their general object to 
prevent that charge from exceeding in any 
ease the ordinary ad valorem rate of one- 
quarter per cent. With regard to the 
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goods exported from this country, and of 
which there are four important classes, 
we intend to submit to the House the fol- 
lowing arrangements for its approval :— 
The first of the classes to which I allude 
is that which is embraced under the head 
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of trans-shipments. A very large trade is 
carried on in this country in the case of 
goods which are never landed, but of which 
account is taken by the Customs’ Depart- 
ment, and with respect to which a con- 
siderable amount of labour is incurred. 
| It would, however, in my opinion, be ex- 
,tremely inexpedient to charge on those 
‘goods such an amount as would impede 
the course of trade, or which would be 
regarded as in any way burdensome. In 
the case, therefore, of goods which are 
simply trans-shipped, we propose that they 
should be charged at the rate of 1s. on the 
value for each £100 worth. In reference 
to foreign goods exported from this country 
out of warehouse—that is to say, which 
would have been liable to duty if deliver- 
ed for consumption here, and in respect of 
which the Customs, if they had been de- 
livered for consumption, would have been 
reimbursed for their labour by receiving 
the required duty—it is our intention to 
levy on the whole of that class of goods 
a charge of 1d., fixed on the weight in 
the case of solids, and on the measure in 
the case of liquids, according to the tariff, 
which will be very simple, inasmuch as 
‘the whole of the goods warchoused in this 


country will be reduced to nine or ten ar- 


ticles. Solid goods, then, will in general 


be charged on every 1001b. weight at the 


rate of 1d., but in one or two cases at the 
,rate of Id. on every 501b, In the ease of 
liquids the charge will be at the rate of 
| 1d. on every five gallons. There is an- 
other class of goods, which being foreign in 
their origin, but coming into this country 
without any payment of duty, are exported 
after having undergone here some particu- 
lar sort of operation. Those free imports 
which have not gone into warehouses, but 
have been landed, and subsequently sent 
abroad, we consider to belong to the same 
class as British goods when exported. It 
is necessary to take with respect to them 
an accurate account. Now, in the case 
of that particular description of exports, 
it is evident that the simplest as well as 
the most accurate mode of proceeding is 
te charge a small fee according to their 
value, and which shall have no reference 
to the number of packages or the descrip- 
tion of articles exported. The reason why 
I look upon value as the best-standand 
to take in this instance is that the value 
of the goods is invariably set forth in the 
document, which it is necessary should be 
presented before any goods can be ex- 
ported, and that the imposition of a small 
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charge will give the means of effecting 
improvements which, as I shall on some 
future occasion be able to show the House, 
are much needed in order to procure an 
accurate statistical account of the exports 
of the country. There will, therefore, ac- 
cording to my proposed arrangement, be 
three modes of charge—one of 1d. on free 
imports ; another of 1d. on foreign goods 
out of warehouse; a third, a charge of one- 
eighth per cent ad valorem ou British 
goods when exported, and on foreign goods 
imported free of duty, and re-exported 
never having paid any. [Sir S. Norru- 
cote: What will be the rate fixed upon 
those goods on which drawbacks have been 
paid ?] They do not require any separate 
arrangement. Goods trans-shipped will be 
charged at the rate of 1s. on the value, and 
corn and timber, which are liable to a low 
duty on importation, but which, neverthe- 
less, do not go into warehouse at all, we 
propose shall be subjected neither to regis- 
tration dues on importation, nor to any 
charge when re-exported; we consider that 
the low duty they have paid should be 
taken to cover the charges of registration. 
It will be found by the Resolutions whieh | 
I shall lay on the table fur the purpose of | 
carrying into effect the proposals of the, 
Government with regard to registration | 
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bursed to the State by any revenue derived 
from the bonded merchandise. We there- 
fore propose to continue the charge on re- 
moval, making a reduction in the amount, 
so that in future it shall be a uniform 
charge of 1d. on each £1 of duty to which 
the articles subject to it may be liable. I 
may add that in the ease of tobacco, the 
duty on which is enormous, we propose 
that the charge shall be a halfpenny. It is 
also our intention that the charge for re- 
moval shall be levied along with the charge 
for duty. By this arrangement it will only 
be levied once, inasmuch as it will only be 
paid on the final removal from the ware- 
house. The charge will be levied on the 
purchaser of the goods when he pays the 
duty: and in this way it will be levied over 
the whole of the community, and ‘will not 
fall exelusively upon the dealer in bonded 
goods. There is also another change which 
I propose to make, which, I trust, will add 
something to the revenue of the country, 
but which | adopt not so much on that ac- 
count as because I deem it absolutely neces- 
sary to remedy a glaring anomaly in the 
case of removals which at present exists, 
but which would be ten times more glaring 
in consequence of the alteration in the 
duties of wine, tending to produce a con- 
siderable increase in import of that article, 
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dues that such an adjustment has been| which the House has deemed it right to 
made as to secure tlhe sum of nearly; sanction. In accordance with the present 
£300,000, upon which my calculations! law, while every man who deals in wine 
were based. The next Resolution, No. 12, pays a duty and is liable to be called upon 
relates to the removal of goods in ware-| to take out a ten-guinea licence, it is open 
house. I must own that objection might | to any person who may think fit to do so 
very fairly be taken to that Resolution in to deal in wine which has not paid duty, 
the form in which it was originally pre-| bonded in warehouse, without taking out 
sented to the House, both on the ground | any licence whatsoever. It would, there- 
that the charge which it fixed was too | fore, in my opinion, be most unjust to the 
high, and that it would operate with undue | general dealer in wine to permit this ex- 
weight in those instances in which suc-/emption any longer to exist, especially 
cessive removals of goods might take place. | under the altered cireumstances of the 





The total amount which we hope to receive 
from the charge on removal is not large, 
and were it only a mere question of finance 
which was involved in the matter, we might 
have abandoned the £50,000 or £60,000 
a year which we hope to derive from this 
charge. There is, however, another con- 
sideration connected with this impost, to 
which some degree of importance is to be 
attached. It is only by means of a charge 
on removal that we can establish a self- 
acting registration where bonding privi- 
leges exist, for in inland towns and in 
ports of secondary importance, the expense 
attendant upon keeping up a separate es- 
tablishment would by no means be reim- 





wine trade which we expect will take place, 
We therefore propose that ail persons deal- 
ing in bonded wine or spirits in a less quan- 
tity than ninety gallons shall be liable to 
be called upon to take out a ten-guinea 
licence. Many persons are desirous that 
on all classes dealing in bonded goods a 
certain charge should be laid, but 1 am of 
opinion that such a course could not be 
taken without subjecting the public to much 
vexation, and that its operation would be 
atiended with a great deal of difficulty. 
With respect to the third Resolution— 
namely, that which relates to operations in 
warehouses—I have to state to the House 
that the principle on which the Resolution 
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which is undoubtedly higher than is neces- 
sary, and to define more equitably and 
more particularly the particular cases to 
which that rate of charge should be appli- 
eable. These three Resolutions will have to 
be considered in the Committee on the Cus- 
toms Acts, and, taken together with the hop 
duties, I believe they are the only three which 
remain to be thus considered. There is one 
proposal which I wish to make for the pur- 
pose of removing anomalies, and it is but a 
duty of 1s. per ton on foreign shipbuilding 
wood. I make that proposal with the view 
of equalizing the position of the builders of 
foreign ships which come into this country 
for registration, ayd the builders of ships 
here who are called upon to pay a low duty 
on the material of which the ships are 
made. These, then, are the Resolutions 
which are to be proposed in Committee on 
the Customs’ duties. There are, however, 
two others with respect to which much dis- 
cussion is likely to take place—I allude to 
those relating to dock-warrants and to con- 
tract notes. These I cannot lay upon the 
table in an amended form to-night, but I 
can state to the Committee the substantial 
end to which they will be directed. They 
bear upon four classes of subjects, which 
are entirely distinct from one another. 
The first is notes issued by dealers in 
stocks, shares, and securities, and the pro- 
posal to impose a ld. stamp on these notes 
has been, I think, in principle generally 
approved. I shall propose a Resolution for 
the purpose of giving effect to that prin- 
ciple ; but I shall also propose, in order to 
prevent its bearing hardly and ineonve- 
niently on some classes of transactions, 
particularly those connected with certain 
charities, that there shall be an exemption 
of all transactions where the value of the 
stock, share, or security to which they 
refer, shall not exceed £20. That dis- 
poses of the question of contract notes fur- 
nished by brokers, dealers, or middle men. 
The second class are dock warrants, which 
are intended to serve as distinct and inde- 
pendent evidence of the existence of cer- 
tain goods ; and that evidence is supplied, 
not by the owner or vendor of the goods, 
but by an independent person—namely, the 
owner of the warehouse or wharf in which 
the goods are deposited, whether he be an 
individual or a company. When the docu- 
ment that thus traces the existence of the 
goods has acquired such independent evi- 
dence, it becomes a security capable of 
being deposited, and being the basis of an 
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proceeds is to reduce the rate of charge, | advance of money. 
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In that character I 
propose that all dock warrants, so defined, 
whether issued by companies or individuals, 
shall, as negotiable instruments, be charged 
with a stamp of 3d. The remaining ques- 
tion relates to two other subjects — namely, 
delivery orders and contract notes, or notes 
of purchase and sale of produce. On ex- 
amining this question, 1 am bound to ad- 
mit that if we do lay ld. of charge on de- 
livery orders and contract notes, the effect 
in general would be to lay a double tax on 
some transactions; and likewise, I must 
admit, so far as contract notes are con- 
cerned, it would be extremely difficult to 
find an adequate legal definition which 
would make them liable to charge, and 
which, at the same time, would not include 
a great many documents it is not intended 
to include, and which it would be hardly 
fair to inelude—such as, for example, all 
tenders to execute orders or undertake con- 
tracts on certain terms ---sale notes that are 
furnished in the corn-trade, and which are 
absolutely subject to refusal, and may be- 
come altogether void. These are docu- 
ments which it would be very unadvisable 
to include ; and, under these circumstances, 
reserving the Resolutions, so far as regards 
stock, shares, and securities, I. propose en- 
tirely to abandon them, and to apply the 
ld. charge to other contract notes. On 
the other hand, I propose to place 1d. 
charge on all delivery orders, with the ex- 
ception of such orders as relate to goods 
under the value of 40s. That will be the 
effect of the Resolutions as they will be 
submitted to the House for their definitive 
judgment. I do not now enter into the 
consideration of the particular clauses ; buat 
I thought it was desirable that I should at 
the earliest moment make known the in- 
tentions of the Government on these sub- 
jects, which, to a considerable degree, hang 
together. And now, thanking the House 
for permitting me to make this explana- 
tion, I beg leave to lay on the table the 
four Resolutions to which I have referred, 
and which will be considered in Committee 
on the Customs Acts. 


Motion made, that the House, at rising, 
do adjourn till Monday next. 


TENANT FARMERS.—INCOME TAX 
UNDER SCHEDULE B. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM begged to 
say a very few words with reference to the 
statement which the right hon. Gentleman 
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Harbours of 


had made in reference to a question of 
which he (Lord W. Graham) had given 
notice. His question referred to the profits 
of tenant farmers and their assessment to 
the income tax. What were the facts of 
the case? The payment of a farmer’s 
income tax was calculated upon his rental; 
thus, if his rent was £300, he paid on 
£150. But in 1857 the minimum income 
upon which the income tax was leviable 
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bours ought to be constructed at as early 
‘a period as possible; and they finished by 
saying that with regard to the welfare of 
the nation, and the dangerous and unpro- 
tected state of our coast, there was no ob- 
ject to which the public money could be 
more usefully and more properly applied. 
After that.a Royal Commission, of which 
he was a member, was appointed to make 
a similar investigation; and the members, 
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| 





was reduced to £100, which brought under | 
the operation of the law a large number of reported unanimously in favour of the esta. 
holders who were before exempt; and as blishment of harbours of refuge. On a 
the annual value of every acre of land oecu- | former evening he understood the Chan- 
pied by any ney = ng ood — ~ yee of the Exehequer to state that the 
purpose, was added under Schedule B to | President of the Board of Trade bad un- 
his income derived from other sources, it der consideration the best mode of carry- 
was obvious that a large addition must be | ing out the recommendations of the Com- 
made by this alteration. Then there was | mission ; and he (Mr. Lindsay) wished to 
a general desire to increase the size of| know when the right hon. Gentleman in- 
farms by placing two or three small hold- | tended to introduce a measure on the sub- 

ings together, which brought them imme- ject. 
diately within the operation of the income; Sir FREDERICK SMITH said, he 
tax, though separately they paid no tax. | was on the Committce in 1858, and subse- 
Nor should it be forgotten that large sums | quently was a member of the Royal Com- 
were annually expended on drainage, farm | mission on the subject. The estimated 
buildings, and other permanent improve- | amount proposed by the Commission as 
ments which were generally paid for by necessary for the construction of harbours 
oo : = 6 per cent to ee moe 4 fd —— red the gee Rane, Bo 
en a ese causes were combined, it | life and property, was £2, B , whie 
was evident that the increase under | it was proposed to spread over ten years, 
Schedule B must be owing very largely, | at the rate of £200,000 a year. Te had 
. not coe 1 poe causes. In oe | the honour of attending a deputation to the 
places in Scotland, perhaps, some small) Prime Minister a short time ago. The 
inerease of rental might have taken place; matter was then laid very fully before his 
but he was not aware that such had heen | Lordship, who conceded the necessity of 
the case in England, certainly not in that taking some steps in the matter. When 
we he had the honour to represent; and ‘it was borne in mind that we lost 850 
nowing that the statement of the sengesh mariners annually, cs well as property of 
the value of £1,500,000, chiefly owing to 


after devoting five months to the inquiry, 





cellor of the Exchequer had given rise to | 


great surprise and dissatisfaction among 


the tenant farmers, he had taken the op- | 


portunity of adverting to a statement which 
was calculated, he believed, to mislead 
public opinion. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. 8S. LINDSAY said, he rose to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
when Her Majesty’s Government intend to 
introduce measures to carry into effect the 
recommendation of the Harbours of Refuge 
Commission. It would be remembered 
that a Committee of that [louse was ap- 
pointed some years back to inquire into 
the subject of harbours of refuge, and they 
arrived at the conclusion that on national 
as well as commercial grounds such har- 
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| the want of harbours of refuge along our 
coasts, it could not be denied that the ques- 
| tion was one deserving the attention of 
| Her Majesty’s Government. If a war 
| Should break out with the northern Powers 
| we had no available harbour of refuge along 
the whole of our castern seaboard. Sailing 
vessels were now decreasing, steamers in- 
creasing, and this caused a greater neces- 
sity for having our ships, which were the 
nursery of seamen, adequately protected by 
harbours. Therefore he hoped that Go- 
vernment would state the steps they in- 
tended to take; and he might observe that 
the first year they probably would not re- 
quire to carry out the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission a greater sum than 
£100,000. 

Sm JAMES ELPIHINSTONE said, 
this subject had undergone miore inquiry 
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during the last two years than any other 
which came before the House, Two years 
ago a Committee was appointed on the 
harbours of refuge ; they examined every 
harbour, and they agreed to a report which 
was afterwards adopted almost entirely by 
the Royal Commission. When-the enor- 
mous loss of life and property was con- 
sidered, and the trifling sum of money 
which would be required to secure the ship- 
ping from such loss, it was a matter of 
very great importance that the works re- 
commended by both the Committee and 
the Commission should be at once proceed- 
ed with. There were four or five principal 
points—the turning points of the coast— 
which were particularly in want of protec- 
tion, and Filey Bay was one of them. In 
the Committee on Merchant shipping the 
other day, Lloyd’s List for February 29 
and March 1 were produced, and the state- 
ments it contained would astonish and 
grieve the House. It proved that very 
many of the losses at sea on those two 
days would have been prevented had pro- 
per harbours of refuge been in existence 
along the coast. There were often 400 or 
500 sail dodging about Flamborough Head, 
and in the event of a north-east wind 
springing up they could clear the Yorkshire 
coast. It was of great importance then 
that a beginning should be made in this 
great work, It was a matter of national 
iniportance:—it was also a matter of na- 
tional defence. It was a fact that there 
was not a place on the whole east coast of 
Great Britain between the Mora Frith or 
the Frith of Forth and Yarmouth Roads, 
in which a fleet could be maintained. He 
therefore impressed most strongly on the 
head of the Government that he should 
not be deterred by the sum the works 
would cost. Depend upon it few questions 
came before the House that more urgently 
demanded the attention of the Govern- 
ment than that of preventing the annual 
loss of life equal to the crew of a first- 
rate man-of-war and of money to the 
amount of a million and a half on the low- 
est estimate, 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied, that in | 


consequence of the inquiries that had taken 
place before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, and the Commission to which 
the hon. Member had adverted, the Go- 
vernment felt it to be their duty to give 
this subject a very careful consideration. 
Undoubtedly great expectations had been 
excited by these several inquiries. The 
Government had formed opinions as to the 
Sir James Elphinstone 
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proposals that ought to be submitted to 


Parliament consequent upon them. Their 
views would be stated when the course of 
public business would permit it; but at 
present he must claim the indulgence of 
his hon, Friend if he declined to go into 
the details of any plan that might have 
been under the consideration of Govern- 
ment. All he could now say was that 
when the course of public business would 
admit the views of Government would be 
stated; and he assured the hon. Gentleman 
that the importance of the subject was duly 
appreciated by them. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. WISE said, he rose to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether any 
Report has recently been made on the con- 
dition of the Stone-work of the Houses of 
Parliament, and what has been done with 
the £7,280 voted last Session for the pur- 
pose of indurating the external Stone-work 
of the said Houses of Parliament. In 
1836 a Committee of twenty-four Members 
considered a great number of plans, which 
were submitted by architects, for the New 
Houses of Parliament, and the one of Mr. 
(now Sir Charles Barry) was selected, at 
an estimate of £774,560, excluding a 
larger sum for the courts of law. But up 
to the present moment no less a sum than 
£2,198,000 had been actually expended 
upon it, exclusive of the charge for fres- 
coes, statuary, and temporary offices. Be- 
fore the undertaking was commenced a 
Commission, including Sir Henry de la 
Beche, Dr. Smith, Sir Charles Barry, and 
Mr. C. H. Smith, was appointed to con- 
sider what was the best stone to adopt. 
The Commission, having visited a great 
number of quarries and inspected many 
public edifices, and tested a great variety 
of stone, recommended the use of the Bol- 
sover stone—a magnesian limestone—and 
it was then hoped that a structure would 
be raised which would not only last for an 
age, but would serve as a noble monument 
of the architecture of our times to a re- 
mote posterity. ‘The Commission reported 
that the Bolsover stone combined the re- 
quisites of durability, economy of conver- 
sion, beauty of colour, and other qualities. 
But the contract entered into for the supply 
of the material was cancelled, and a new 
quarry opened belonging to the late Duke 
of Leeds, the stone obtained from which 
was, in the estimation of experienced 
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builders, of an inferior description. In 
1854, understanding there was some ground 
for anxiety as to the durability of the fabric 
thus erected, he, himself, put a question 
in that House to the late Sir William 
Molesworth, then first Commissioner of 
Works, who replied that he had good au- 
thority for stating that the stone which had 
been used was, on the whole, very good, 
and contained no greater proportion of 
faulty material than was usually found in 
so large a quantity. Since that assurance 
was given they had, unfortunately, had too 
convincing proof to the contrary ; for last 
ear the House was asked for a Vote of 
£7,500 for the purpose of * indurating ”’ 
it. Who was responsible for what had 
occurred? At a meeting of scientific men 
held in the month of February last at the 
house of the Society of Arts, Mr. C. 
Smith, one of the Commissioners previously 
appointed, as above stated, to ascertain 
and determine what was the best stone to 
employ in the erection of the Houses of 
Parliament, made a declaration with regard 
to the selection of magnesian limestone for 
that purpose. Mr. Smith stated his belief 
that if the same Commission had had to 
conduct their investigation over again they 
would have come to the same decision ; 
but that, no pefson having been appointed 
to exercise a supervision over the stone as 
it was delivered from the quarry, it was 
not surprising if the quarrymen had been 
under a temptation to supply a quantity of 
bad stone along with the good; and that 
he only wondered that, in the absence of 
inspection, things were not much worse 
than they were. Here, then, was a plain 
charge that proper supervision had not 
been exercised over the delivery of the 
stone, and the question was who was re- 
sponsible for so serious a neglect. The 
consequence of this was, that they now 
found inferior material had been used, and 
large sums in addition to the enormous 
outlay already incurred would be required 
to preserve these buildings from a decay 
which ought to have been foreseen and 
guarded against. Sir Christopher Wren 
did not so manage matters when he built 
St. Paul's Cathedral and the many churches 
which he erected. At the bottom of that 
state of affairs lay, he believed, the modern 
syatem of contracts, which gave great 
profit to the few and inflicted great injury 
on the many. The same remarks applied 
to Buckingham Palace, where the structure 
was in a most disgraceful condition. The 
adoption of an excessive ornamentation not 
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originally contemplated for the Houses of 
Parliament had a tendency to subject the 
buildings to the atmospheric influences of 
that metropolis, where 3,000,000 tons of 
coal were annually consumed, producin 

sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, ammonia, and 
many other gases, which were particularly 
injurious to stone-work of a porous nature, 
to say nothing of the ordinary action of 
the elements. He hoped that it would be 
found that he was an alarmist, but from 
what he had seen he was afraid that the 
Chief Commissioner of Works would not 
be able to give so satisfactory an answer 
to his question as the House would be glad 
to hear. For some time he had noticed a 
rapid, constant, and increasing disruption 
of the surface of the stone, especially on 
the terrace front. The decomposition was 
not confined to the plain face of the stone, 
but extended to the sills, bases, capitals, 
plinths, and the stone-work above and 
below all these. Several of the entabla- 
tures, lions, shields, and the carving gene- 
rally were beginning to be affected ; and he 
was afraid that some of the old Druids 


| might faney they were much older than 


they really were, and that King John or 
some other old monarch might fall from his 
niche, and that the only ruler in British 
history who had not found a place in the 
building might suppose that room was being 
made for him among the Sovereigns. He 
should be glad to know from the Chief 
Commissioner of Works what remedy he 
proposed to adopt for this state of things. 
He had seen a great deal of scraping 
going on, and had observed men applying 
several different conpositions and washes, 
or, as he might call them, architectural 
cosmetics, to different parts of the building, 
to which they would give very much the 
appearance of a Joseph’s coat. Some of 
these washes might be effectual ; but, un- 
less they entirely destroyed the porosity of 
the stone, it would, in his opinion, be 
quite impossible to prevent its decompo- 
sition. We had not yet done with build- 
ing; we were to have a new Foreign Office 
and other public buildings, and he hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would con- 
sider this great stone question, and would 
not leave a stone unturned until they had 
arrived at a satisfactory conclusion in re- 
gard to it. 


HYDE PARK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MILDMAY said, before the hon. 
Gentleman rose, perhaps he had better put 
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the Question of which he had given notice, 
Whether it is his intention to entrust the re- 
planting of the shrubs in Hyde Park to 
the same official to whom the planting was 
entrusted on the previons occasion ? 

Mr. W. EWART said, he would also 
take that opportunity of putting his Ques- 


tion, Whether access can be given for the | 


Public to the space now railed off in tke 
centre of Hyde Park, near the Deputy 
Ranger’s Lodge, formerly open to the 
Public. The complaint to which it referred 
arose in this way: formerly the cattle were 
allowed to range over the Park, but as 
this was found to be inconvenient, it was 
stopped ; but as some compensation to the 
Deputy Ranger a space was railed off for 
the use of the cattle, and from which the 
public were excluded. But he did not see 
why those of the publie who wished it 
should not have access to that part of the 
Park as well as the cattle. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he should 
like to have the mystery connected with 
the removal of the shrubs from Hyde Park 
cleared up; because the condition of Hyde 
Park was of interest to all classes in the 
metropolis, The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government stated on a former oe- 
easion that the shrubs were removed be- 
cause they were not properly planted. It 
was obvious that this declaration cast some 
censure upon those to whom was entrusted 
the money voted by this House for the 
purpose; and as the noble Lord (Lord 
Llanover) who was then Chicf Commis- 
sioner of Works was not there to defend 
himself he thought it his duty not to allow 
this declaration to be made without asking 
for some further explanation, IIe knew 
where the noble Lord got his information, 
because a letter had appeared in the pub- 
lic papers from Mr, Mann, the Superiuten- 
dent of the Park, who stated that deci- 
duous and evergreen shrubs throve ill when 
mixed with flowers, and therefore they 
were removed. For himself he could say 
that he had watched those plants with great 
interest, and, making allowance for the dry 
weather of last summer, he never saw plants 
that throve better. But if they did not it 
was the fault of those who had the charge 
of them last summer, and never watered 
them all through the drought. He be. 
lieved the real reason of their removal was 
that certain individuals living in the neigh- 
bourhood objected tothem. Le wished to 
asked whether that was not the ease? and 
also whether those plants had been taken 
up with such care that they could be 
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planted again—for he was told that though 
of great value the operation had been per- 
formed with great carelessness. Ile wished 
also to ask whether it was the intention of 
the Government to proceed at onee with 
the works in the Green Park. 

Mr. COWPER said, that with respect 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Stafford, every means, popularly believed 
in, had been taken to procure the best stone 
for the crection of the Houses of Parliament, 
A Royal Commission, a contract with the 
lowest bidder, and an architect, under the 
sole control of the House, but without at- 
taining the object; for that which had been 
recommended as the best stone that Eng- 
land could produce had been found not to 
combine those exact proportions of earbo- 
nate of lime and carbonate of magnesia 
which were expected to make it indestrue- 
tible. On the contrary, the action of the 
weather upon it had been such that on the 
river front, not merely on the carved por- 
tions, but on many of the plain surfaces 
where the water dripped, the decay was ad- 
advancing most rapidly. The only thing 
which could now be done was to find some 
composition which would render the stone 
impervious to moisture, and would have the 
same effect upon it as paint had upon wood 
and iron, There were several composi- 
tions which professed to attain that object, 
and two of them—one patented by Mr. 
Ransome, and the other invented by Mr, 
Szerelmey—were now being tried. As 
far as ordinary investigation could go they 
seemed to promise very fairly; but he 
had thought it desirable to ask Mr. Fara- 
day and Sir Roderick Murchison to ex- 
amine and report upon these experiments, 
and he trusted that their labours would be 
more successful than were those of the 
Commission which sat sixteen years ago, 
to which the hon. Gentleman had referred. 
Ile did not think it right to expend any of 
the money which had last year been voted 
by Parliament, until it had been shown that 
this operation was completely successful in 
excluding moisture and preventing the decay 
of the stone. In answer to the numerous 
Questions which had been put to him by 
several hon, Friends, with reference to the 
removal of shrubs and plants in Hyde Park, 
he had better state simply what he believed 
had occurred with respect to that matter. 
It appeared that when his predceessor in 
office (Mr. FitzRoy), whose loss was so 
deeply lamented by every hon. Member in 
that [ouse, considered the subject, he 
thought that it would be better to increase 
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the space devoted to flowers, and to curtail 
that occupied by shrubs. He seemed upon 
several occasions to have expressed the 
opinion that such a mixture of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers was not altogether desirable; 
and, although he did not wish to make 
that portion of the Park bare, he desired 
to substitute a new and better arrangement 
of shrubs and flowers for that which then 
existed. Early in October Mr. FitzRoy 
gave orders that the trees and shrubs 
should be removed; but, in deference to 
the suggestions of others, the operation was 


postponed till the end of November. There | 


was no reason to suppose that the trees 
and shrubs were planted in an improper 
manner. They were planted under the 
superintendence of Lord Llanover, whose 
practical skill and zeal in all matters re- 
lating to the Parks were a guarantee that 
the work was well and carefully done. He 
was not aware that any serious damage 
had been done to the trees and shrubs 
which were removed; on the contrary, he 
was informed that when they were again 
placed in the ground they would sprout and 
grow as vigorously as before. In accord- 
ance with the general desire, all the ground 
to which reference had been made would 
be planted with flowers, as far as the 
means at the disposal of the Government 
would allow ; and where the space was 
too large for flowers there would be 
shrubs, either deciduous or evergreens. 
Everything would be done to render the 
spot a pleasant and agreeable walk to the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, and he 
thought the work could not be entrusted to 
a more competent person than the Superin- 
tendent of the Park. In reply to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Dumfries (Mr. 
Ewart), he would state that when, for the 
convenience of the public, the cows were 
prohibited from ranging freely over the 
whole of the park a fence was put up in 
the neighbourhood of the Deputy Ranger’s 
house, in order that the cows might be cir- 
eumscribed in their walks. The only mis- 
take which occurred was that, for the pur- 
pose of shutting in the cows, a fence was 
put up which also shut out the public. As 
soon as he heard of that he desired that 
openings should be made in the iron rail- 
ings of a size too small to let the cows 
out, but at the same time large enough 
to admit a man, a child, and, if possible, 
alady. If those openings were either too 
wide or too narrow, he should be glad to 
alter them to suit the convenience of the 
public. 
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DELHI PRIZE MONEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WAY said, he rose to put the 
Question, of which he had given notice to 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Batta granted to the Troops who were 
present at the siege and capture of Delhi 
is to be deducted from the Prize Money ? 
Great alarm had been excited in conse- 
quence of a statement made by a high au- 
thority on the subject of India in ‘‘ another 
place,”’ to the ‘* effect that the army which 
captured Delhi was to have deducted from 
the proceeds of prize property, to which 
they were entitled, the batta which they had 
already received for the same service. Now, 
he did not mean to detain the House with 
the incidents of the memorable siege of that 
city, which was the stronghold of the re- 
volt, and which, from its extent, its wealth, 
and its great resources was looked on as one 
of the strongest fortresses in Hindostan; 
but the House would remember the vast im- 
portance which was attached to the reduc- 
tion of that focus of the mutiny, not in Eng- 
land only, but throughout Europe, and over 
the whole of Asia. It was then considered 
that the very existence of our Indian em- 
pire hung suspended on the fortune of the 
army before Delhi. For four months that 
gallant army was exposed to all the vicissi- 
tudes of an Indian season—to fevers and 
dysenteries and diseases of all kinds; it 
fought thirty-six battles, in every one of 
which it was victorious, though in every 
one it fought against apparently over- 
whelming odds. He believed that in after 
times the reduction of Delhi would be 
placed among the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of the age. On the 14th September 
a general order was issued by General Sir 
Archdale Wilson promising the troops that 
all the property captured in Delhi should 
be equitably divided among them. That 
order was to be found in the order-book of 
the 9th Lancers, now stationed at Exeter, 
and he had been informed by a distin- 
guished officer of the 60th Rifles who had 
seen it that it was to the effect he had 
stated. He insisted the more on this 
point because he wished to keep the ques- 
tion of the prize money distinct from batta, 
and the question of batta distinct from 
prize money. On the 21st of September 
the city was in our power, and the troops 
were only restrained from looting it by 
this general order issued by Sir Archdale 
Wilson. When the news of the capture 
reached Calcutta, Lord Canning ordered 
the troops six months’ batta, being, he be- 
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lieved the utmost extent to which the Go- | clined to answer the question on the ground 


Question. 


It was | that all the knowledge which he possessed 


well known, however, that this caused the | upon the subject had been acquired by him 
greatest discontent; many of the men_| under the secrecy of the confessional. The 
threw the money away, and the walls of , Judge, however, decided that he was bound 
Delhi were everywhere chalked with the | to answer the question, and committed him 
words, ‘* Delhi captured and India saved | for contempt of court on his expressing his 


for 356 rupees.”’ 
months’ batta was ordered the troops; and 
it was plain from a document he held in 
his hand, and which was signed by that 
distinguished officer General Toombs, who 
signed it as Paymaster of the Forces in 
India, that this was a donation and not a 
payment on account of the prize money. 
After this he could see no reason why 
the batta should be deducted from the 
prize money, unless they were to be told 
that the achievements of the army had be- 
come less important by the lapse of time. 
Now, however, he was sorry to hear that 
some doubt had been thrown upon the 
matter by a statement recently made in 
the House of Lords, by a high authority 
on Indian affairs. The House and the 
country were lately delighted to hear that 
honour was to be done to the gallant men 
who had perished in the prosecution of the 
Arctic discoveries, and he hoped they 
would not be less just to the widows and 
orphans of those who had fallen in the 
capture of that city which was the focus of 
the mutiny. He believed he was express- 
ing the sentiments of the whole army when 
he said that if they deducted a single pice 
or a single anna from the prize money to 
which the India army was entitled it would 
excite the greatest discontent and dissatis- 
faction. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
in reply to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber to state, that there was not the slightest 
intention on the part of the Government to 
deduct the batta from the prize money. 


THE CONFESSIONAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BOWYER said, he wished to ask 
.% Question of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department regarding the com- 
mittal of a Roman Catholic Priest at the 
Durham Assizes, for refusing to disclose 
statements made to him in confession. A 
prisoner had been tried at the Durham 
Assizes for stealing a watch, which had 
been given up to the police by a Roman 
Catholic priest ; the clergyman was made 
a witness, and when he was asked from 
whom he had received the watch he de- 


Mr, Way 


| 
| 





Afterwards, twelve | determination not to divulge the secret. 


Now it was evident that if the priest had 
answered the question he would have di- 
vulged the most material part of the con- 


| fession, for when a person confessed a 


theft he was bound to make restitution of 
the thing stolen; and the watch was, no 
doubt, given to the priest in confession, 
The Judge told the priest that he was not 
asked to divulge anything communicated 
to him in confession, but he was only asked 
who gave him the watch. This appeared 
to be a distinction without a difference. 
He wished to say nothing but what was 
respectful to Mr. Justice Hill, but he 
thought the matter was a mistake and an 
oppressive one. Ie thought he was war- 
ranted in saying that by the old common 
law of England anything told under the 
seal of confession constituted a privilege. 
An attorney was not required to divulge 
anything told him by his client, and the 
seal of confession was certainly not of less 
high a nature. What he-wished to ask 
was, Whether the rev. Gentleman who had 
been committed to prison had been set at 
liberty, and, if not, he should like to know 
whether the Government would take steps 
that he might be immediately liberated ? 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, his know- 
ledge of that case was derived solely from 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and from the report of the trial 
which had been published in the news- 
papers. The prisoner was indicted for 
stealing a watch ; a Roman Catholic priest 
was called as a witness and sworn; but 
when asked from whom he had received 
the watch he had delivered up to the 
police, he refused to answer the question, 
and thereupon the Judge committed him. 
With respect to the law of the case, his 
opinion entirely differed from that of the 
hon, and learned Gentleman. The law of 
England did not, he believed, give a clergy- 
man the right to refuse to answer a ques- 
tion in reference to a communication which 
had been made to him in confession. A 
communication which passed between a 
counsel or attorney and his client, espe- 
cially on business to which a suit related, 
was privileged ; but no such privilege ex- 
isted with respect to a clergyman of any 
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denomination, or a physician. As far as 
he was acquainted with the facts of that 
case, the question had been pressed by 
counsel, and the Judge was compelled to 
commit the clergyman when he persisted 
in his refusal to answer it. He appre- 
hended that it would have been competent 
to the counsel to consent to waive the 
question ; and that was, he believed, the 
course which was usually pursued in cases 
of that description in Ireland, where such 
instances naturally arose more frequently 
than in this country. But as the facts 
had actually taken place, the Judge, as 
far as he could see, had no discretion in 
the matter. He had reason to believe 
that the clergyman remained in custody 
only a few minutes, or, at all events, that 
he was discharged before the close of the 
day. He had, it was true, received no 
official intelligence to that effect, but he 
entertained little or no doubt that that was 
the fact. 

Mr. INGHAM rose to bear testimony 
to the worthy character of the clergyman, 
and said that he had refused to answer the 
question simply on account of an insuper- 
able conscientious objection. From what 
he had heard he had not the least doubt 
that the rev. gentleman was now released. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY observed, that 
it had been established by a decision of 
the Exchequer Chamber that communica- 
tions made in confession were not privi- 
leged. He was glad to learn, however, 
that in this particular case the rey. gentle- 
man had been released, 


THE TIMBER DUTIES, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HALIBURTON stated that in the 
early part of the evening he had presented 
a petition from a number of merchants 
connected with North America, praying 
that an alteration might be made in the 
differential duties on shipping. They were 
extremely anxious to be informed at what 
time this subject would be taken up, and 
he should therefore be glad to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he proposed to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of this subject. 
Those gentlemen felt that they had been 
taken very much by surprise, as they had 
no means of communicating with their 
fellow traders on the other side of the 
Atlantic, with regard to a matter in which 
they were so materially interested. British 
colonial merchants had no representative 
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in that House, there was no person 
charged with the interests of a particular 
colony, or of the colonies generally ; and 
he therefore wished to ask—though in 
doing so he was not acting at their re- 
quest—whether there would be any objec- 
tion to allow British North Americans to 
be heard at the bar of the House on a 
question which was of such great import- 
ance, and which they alleged would extin- 
guish the trade of these colonies. He 
would not detain the House, which he 
knew was anxious to proceed to the con- 
sideration of other subjects, by alluding 
to the details of the petition; but when 
the trade of an entire province like that of 
New Brunswick would be prostrated by the 
alteration contemplated by the Government, 
when Canada would be deprived of the 
means of purchasing and paying for British 
manufactures by the export of her timber, 
it was, perhaps, a question of quite as 
much importance as the shrubs in the Park 
and the gravel walks for cows. He had 
a very great repugnance to put this ques- 
tion at all, The petitioners felt, as every- 
body else must have done, the very con- 
temptuous nature of the answer given the 
other evening by the right hon. Gentleman 
on this subject, and it was certainly not 
of a description to encourage a renewal of 
the inquiry. He did not stand up to de- 
fend British North America—he was not 
her representative, but merely that of an 
humble borough in England; but when 
a question put on behalf of 3,000,000 of 
unrepresented people, as to whether their 
exports might be admitted into a neighbour- 
ing kingdom under the late treaty, was an- 
swered by the taunt that they were already 
too free, or they would be better off—that 
the Emperor of the French had his colonies 
under control, and if the British Govern- 
ment had the bridle and bit on her colonies, 
they might have been served as well as 
the French—he did not think it was an 
answer such as they had a right to expect. 
They were told in the same breath that 
they had taxed British Manufactures. He 
did not defend this course—nor, perhaps, 
would they thank him for doing so, for 
they owed no allegiance to that House, 
although they did to Her Majesty ; they 
wre an independent, intelligent, loyal 
p ople; they had rights of their own and 
knew how to maintain them ; and they 
would not thank him if he were to apo- 
logize for the fiscal arrangements which 
they had made. They had taxed British 
manufactures—they had taxed the manu- 
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factures and imports from every country | Gentleman would have done much better to 
in the world, and placed them on the same | reprehend me there and then—to give me, 
footing, They had not adopted the free-|if I had done wrong, an opportunity of 


trade principles of the Government of this 
country, nor were they to be taunted for 
it; they had as much right to their opin- 
ion as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had to tho one-sided free-trade which he 
had introduced into this country. The 
sneer, therefore, with which that answer 
had been given had sunk deeply into the 
minds of those gentlemen now temporarily 
domiciled at Liverpool for their own busi- 
ness purposes ; and he should be ashamed 
of them, and ashamed to acknowledge 
-himself a colonist, if they would put up 
with the superciliousness of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with the neglect of 
Parliament, or with injustice from any 
Power on the face of the earth. It was 
at least to be expected that when men 
put a civil question, that question should 
be civilly answered. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Gentleman has closed 
with a most moderate proposition, that 
those who put civil questions should re- 
ceive civil answers; but I am bound to 
say, if the answer now to be made to him 
were to depend on the application of his 
own principle, there might be some doubt 
as to how far it would be incumbent on me 
to adopt the rule to which he has referred. 
The hon. Gentleman spoke of my super- 
ciliousness, my taunts, ny sneers, my con- 
temptuous answer, and I really was at a 
loss to imagine what answer of mine the 
hon. Gentleman referred to; but as the 
hon. Gentleman went on to give what I 
will not call a description, but what I will 
frankly term, in his presence, a gross ca- 
ricature of an answer which had proceeded 
from me, I was enabled at once to identify 
it, and to perceive the total error under 
which the hon, Gentleman labours with 
regard to its character. I do not know 
whether the hon, Gentleman heard that 
answer; I am not sure whether he was 
in the House at the time. 

Mr. HALIBURTON: I heard it aceu- 
rately; it was in answer to a Question that 
I put myself. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: All I can say is, if the answer 
was given in Committee, and if the hon. 
Gentleman thought I had been guilty of a 
very gross error in making a contemptuous 
reply to a question involving the interests 
of great or of small numbers of British sub- 


| confessing my error, and of vindicating niy- 
| self in the eyes of those in whom he takes 
such interest, rather than to return home, 
**nurse his wrath to keep it warm,”’ and 
then come down to the House, and, under 
the plea of putting a question, which he 
says he is very unwilling to put, to take 
the opportunity of making charges against 
me which I hope are not justified by the 
manner in which I generally endeavour to 
discharge my duties in this House, and 
which, | must say, if they were justified, 
would undoubtedly convict me of the gross- 
est culpability, and make me deserving of 
far severer punishment than I have just 
now received from the hon. Gentleman. I 
have only to apologize to the House for 
having noticed this matter. The hon. 
Gentleman’s question, if I understand it, 
is, whether an opportunity will be given 
for a discussion on the timber duties, and 
likewise whetber Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be disposed to delay the decision 
on that subject until the colonists of British 
North America can be heard at the bar of 
the House. [Mr. Hatrpurton: No, no!] 
With respect to the first branch of the 
question, there has been every desire to 
give opportunities for discussion, and my 
hon. Friend the Seeretary to the Treasury, 
in compliance with the appeal made to him, 
postponed the discussion on the timber 
duties, in order that any Gentleman who 
might be so disposed might, if he pleased, 
enter into that discussion; on the day to 
which it was adjourned he attended in his 
place, and I was ready to come down to 
the House if any question had arisen; but 
there was no person who was disposed to 
raise a debate; and that is the Report 
which the hon. Gentleman will have to 
make to the British colonists of the vigi- 
lance with which he has attended to their 
interests. If any disposition is now felt 
to debate that question, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will take care to make arrange- 
ments for the purpose, and that in some 
stage of the measure opportunities shall 
be given to Members for expressing their 
views. With regard to the proposal of 
hearing parties at the bar, I believe it is 
entirely without precedent in the history of 
modern legislation; no such demands have 
been made by others much more directly 
interested, and baving more pretensions to 





a distinct locus standi than the colonists of 


jects—it does not signify which—the hon. | British North America can on this question 
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be strictly said to possess. Ani therefore 
I do not think it would be wise to create a 
precedent which, I believe, would be pro- 
ductive of great delays, and attended with 
inextricable confusion. I am far from com- 
plaining of the hon. Gentleman for giving 
the frankest utterance to what he regards 
as the ruinous consequences of the reduc- 
tion of the timber duties; that is a con- 
scientious feeling on his part, and he is 
perfectly right to claim whatever opportu- 
nities he thinks fit for giving expression to 
those opinions. For my own part, they, 
perhaps, make less impression on me; for 
it is not now for the first time that I hear 
them. In 1842, and at subsequent periods, 
I have so often received the most solemn 
warnings that in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of the differential duties on foreign 
timber total and absolute ruin was about 
to fall on the colonies of British North 
America, which are now more flourishing 
than ever, that it is natural I should have 
become utterly impervious, and that these 
threats should not find entrance into my 
mind, notwithstanding that they appear to 
have got their seat in that of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. HALIBURTON explained that he 
had not asked the right hon. Gentleman to 
delay the discussion on the subject of the 
timber duties until the colonists of British 
North America could be heard at the bar. 
He only asked whether those who were 
now in this country and were interested in 
the matter would be affurded that oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps this very misapprehen- 
sion had given rise to the slur which was 
conveyed on the first occasion. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY TO FRANCE, 


QUESTION. 

Lorp ADOLPHUS VANE-TEMPEST 
said, that in putting the Question which 
appeared on the paper in his name, he 
wished to explain the reasons that had in- 
duced him to withdraw his Amendment on 
the previous evening. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
out of order in referring to a debate which 
is past and which has been concluded. 

Lorp ADOLPHUS VANE-TEMPEST: 
The Question he wished to ask related to 
the annexation of Savoy by the French 
Emperor. He had felt throughout that the 
House had been placed in a strange posi- 
tion with regard to the Treaty of Com- 
merce. He was in a very difficult position, 
but being desirous only to discharge a con- 
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scientious duty, he trusted he should re- 
ceive the kind indulgence of the House. 
He certainly would not detain the House 
more than ten minutes. They were asked to 
decide upon a question of a treaty of friend- 
ship with France, when, in consequence of 
the French Emperor's policy, they did not 
know whether they might not in a short 
time be on a footing of estrangement and 
suspicion with that country. They were 
asked to conclude a treaty of peace on 
commercial matters in a spirit of amity 
and friendship to Frenchmen. [*Order!]” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the question 

of the Treaty with France was set down for 
discussion that evening, and it was cone. 
trary to order to discuss, by anticipation, a 
Motion which stood on the Orders of the 
Day. 
Lorpv ADOLPHUS VANE-TEMPEST 
thought that on the question of Adjourn- 
ment till Monday, it was competent for 
him to put a Question, and to make any ob- 
servations he chose, so Jong as he confined 
himself to the subject of that Question. 
He desired to know whether he would be out 
of order in making some more remarks, 
which were pertinent to the Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the noble Lord 
was entitled to ask any Question, and he 
would now, no doubt, confine himself within 
due limits in proposing his Question. 

Loxv ADOLPHUS VANE-TEMPEST, 
who was continually interrupted by cries 
of ** Order,’’ said, the hon. Member for 
Bridgwater had, with convenient amia- 
bility, postponed his Motion with regard to 
this important subject at the suggestion of 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, until the 19th of the present month, 
and as if that was not sufficient, that in- 
genious architect the hon. Member for Pon- 
tefract (Mr. M. Milnes) had already formed 
a pont d’or for the Government. They 
were going, by affirming this Treaty, to 
declare to Europe that their hands were 
tied up with regard to this question. 
[‘* Order !’’] He would not now detain the 
House upon the subject of the Treaty ; 
but on another oceasion he would do so at 
greatcr length, though owing to the ad- 
mirable strategy of the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary, he would have to wait 
until the 19th March. He would now ask 
the noble Lord whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment liad taken any steps, and if so, 
whether they had any objection to state 
the nature of them, to obtain theconcur- 
rence of Austria, Prussia, and Russia in 
opposing the rumoured annexation of Savoy 
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to France? He wished to ask also whe- 
ther they had been made acquainted with 
the final intentions of Sardinia with refe- 
rence to this subject; and whether the ex- 
pressed opinions of Switzerland remained 
unchanged? The opinions of Switzerland 
were very strong onthe subject. [Heasked 
her Majesty’s Government whether they 
had any objection to give the House the in- 
formation they possessed on these subjects ? 
Mr. KINGLAKE said, that if he could 
maintain a little more gravity than the 
House seemed to be possessed of at that 
moment, he would endeavour to express 
the indignation with which he had heard 
the charge made against him by the noble 
Lord. A charge more ungrounded had 
never been brought against any Member in 
that House. He thought he had given on 
a former occasion a proof that he was not 
disposed quickly or very easily to give way 
to any pressure put upon him by the Go- 
vernment for the purpose of inducing him 
to postpone his Motion. Once, when he 
was asked by a Minister of the Crown on 
his responsibility to postpone it, he con- 
sented ; but on the second occasion when 
he was asked both by the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary and the hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) to postpone it, 
he declined to do so, and having shown that 
he was capable of resisting pressure which 
it was painful to resist, especially when it 
came from his own side of the House, he 
asked the House whether it was right that 
such charges should be brought against 
him by the noble Lord. If the noble Lord 
had been in the House on the first occa- 
sion, he would have heard the noble Lord 
the Foreign Seeretary declare, that if the 
question was then brought forward it would 
prove inconvenient and perhaps dangerous 
to the public service. After hearing that 
announcement, could the noble Lord per- 
severe in asserting that he (Mr. Kinglake) 
had, with a convenient yielding, assented 
to the suggestion of the Government? Le 
appealed to the House whether it was fitting 
that a charge of this description should be 
made on grounds s0 totally insufficient. 


Tenant Farmers— 


TENANT FARMERS.—AGRICULTURAL 
PROSPERITY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. PACKE could not allow the debate 
to close—he meant the debate on the Mo- 
tion for Adjournment—for it had quite 
assumed the character of a debate—with- 
out adverting to the speech of the Chan- 
cellur of the Exchequer, who opened the 
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Agricultural Prosperity. 


discussion by anticipating a question which 
was to be put to him with regard to the 
agricluture of this kingdom. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that farmers had 
benefited by free trade, and had challenged 
any man to rise and contradict that state- 
ment. Now, he (Mr. Packe) knew that in 
1849, 1850, and 185] the farmers were, in 
consequence of free trade measures, prin- 
cipally as regarded corn, in a very distressed 
state; and with regard to graziers, there 
was scarcely one who had taken his oxen 
to market who had not suffered a severe 
loss by their contracting virulent diseases, 
introduced by the importation of foreign 
eattle. The consequenee of free trade had 
been that the small farmers had been swept 
away, while those with large capital had 
been able to goon. He thought it his duty 
to state, on the part of the farmers of this 
country, who were the most patient people 
on the face of the earth, that though they 
had kept their heads above water, they had 
not been able to make the profits of former 
years. The Budget must prove most in- 
jurious to the farmers, for the importation 
of wine must lessen the consumption of 
malt. 

Sir JOON PAKINGTON said, as there 
had been discussions on so many different 
subjects, he was glad to see his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie) in his place, and he hoped he had 
taken a note of that evening’s proceedings, 
He would certainly encourage his right 
hon. Friend to make another attempt to 
stop this practice, which was evidently 
growing beyond all reasonable bounds, of 
creating a miscellaneous debate on the 
Motion for Adjournment until Monday. 

Lorp ADOLPHUS VANE-TEMPEST, 
in explanation, said, he had by no means in- 
tended to cast an imputation on the conduct 
of so distinguished a Member of the House 
as the hon. Member for Bridgwater. By 
his observations he had simply meant to 
express his regret that the hon. Gentleman 
had displayed a spirit of ‘* convenient ami- 
ability ’’ in postponing his Motion at the 
suggestion of the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: If there has been 
more than the usual divergence upon the 
part of hon. Members to-night into a va- 
riety of topics, that circumstance, 1 think, 
is due to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has led 
the way in the dance by making a speech 
upon his Budget in moving the adjournment 
of the House until Monday. 
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Annexation of Savoy 


TENANT FARMERS.—INCOME TAX, 
SCHEDULE B.—QUESTION. 

Mr. HENLEY expressed a wish to ascer- 
tain from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or some other member of the Government, 
Whether he would be prepared to lay on the 
table of the House the papers upon which 
his calculation with respect to the increase 
of 19 per cent in the incomes classified 
under Schedule B was based. It would be, 
he thought, but doing an act of common 
justice to place those papers in the hands 
of hon. Members before they were called 
upon to come to a decision upon the con- 
tinuance of the income tax. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY AND NICE TO 
FRANCE.—EXPLANATION. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: The noble 
Lord the Member for Durham (Lord A. 
Vane-Tempest) has put to me some ques- 
tions on a subject of great public interest, 
and I feel bound to give him such informa- 
tion as I am able in reply to those questions. 
He asks me if I have taken any steps— 
and if so, what the nature of those steps 
is—to obtain the concurrence of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia in protesting against 
the rumoured annexation of Savoy to 
France. Now, the course which we have 
adopted in respect to this question is this 
—We have communicated the correspon- 
dence which has taken place between Her 
Majesty’s Government and that of France 
on the subject to the Courts of Berlin, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg. I may add 
that we contented ourselves with simply 
directing our Ministers to communicate 
that correspondence, and desiring that a 
copy of it should be handed to the Govern- 
ments of each of those countries respectively, 
without asking them to take any steps or 
to make any suggestion in the matter, but 
leaving them to adopt such a course as 
they might deem expedient on a question 
which is of importance to the interests of 
Europe. With respect to the probable 
result of this proceeding I am quite unable 
to supply the noble Lord with any informa- 
tion beyond this, that the Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs both at Vienna and Berlin 
say that they agree generally with the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government on 
this subject. Neither at Berlin nor Vienna, 
however, is it absolutely stated what steps 
their respective Governments propose to 
take in a matter which certainly requires 
careful consideration. From St. Peters- 
burg I have received no information with 
regard to it, probably because the despatch 
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which we sent there was not forwarded so 
soon as those which were sent to Vienna 
and Berlin. I may at the same time ob- 
serve that when any information in answer 
to the despatch which we forwarded to St. 
Petersburg reaches us we shall be pre- 
pared to lay it on the table the moment it 
is in a state to be thus communicated to 
the House. We shall, I may add, have 
some correspondence from Berlin and 
Vienna to lay on the table on Monday. 
The noble Lord has asked me further, 
whether we are acquainted with the final 
intentions of Sardina in reference to the 
annexation of Savey to France. Now, in 
answer to that question I may state that I 
had placed in my hands by a private friend 
of Count Cavour a document which was 
said to be a copy of the Sardinian reply to 
the proposal of France; but I have been 
since informed that this document is not 
quite correct, and therefore I cannot, until 
I receive further information on the sub- 
ject from Her Majesty’s Minister in Turin, 
lay on the table any papers in reference to 
this particular point. I may, however, ob- 
serve that thesubstance of the reply of Count 
Cavour is to the effect that, if the Parlia- 
ment of Sardinia should deem it expedient 
to have recourse to a vote of the people of 
Savoy with respect to the question of its 
annexation to France, the Sardinian Go- 
vernment would take care that that vote 
should be taken with every form of liberty, 
so that the people of Savoy might exercise 
perfect freedom of choice in deciding whe- 
ther they would continue under the Sar- 
dinian Government or prefer a separation 
from that country. The answer of Count 
Cavour then proceeds to state that, should 
the people of Savoy be in favour of separa- 
tion, the Government of Sardinia trusts 
the question will be duly weighed by the 
other Powers of Europe, and that care 
will be taken not only of the interests 
of Switzerland, but due regard will be 
paid to the security of the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Sardinia itself. So far as 
Switzerland is concerned, I believe the 
views of the Government of that country 
upon this subject remain quite unchanged, 
the papers which I shall lay on the table 
on Monday will show the precise opinion 
they entertain. All the information we 
are possessed of will be contained in those 
papers. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next, 
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COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE— 
ADDRESS MOVED. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE—SECOND NIGHT. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [8th March]. 

‘« That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to assure Her Majesty that, having con- 
sidered the Treaty of Commerce concluded be- 
tween Her Majesty and the Emperor of the 
French, this House begs leave to approach [ler 
Majesty with their sincere and grateful acknow- 
ledgments for this new proof of Her Majesty’s 
desire to promote the welfare and happiness of 
Her subjects : 

“To assure Her Majesty that we shall proceed 
to take such steps as may be necessary for giving 
effect to a system which we trust will promote a 
beneficial intercourse between Great Britain and 
France, tend to the extension of Trade and Manu- 
facture, and give additional security for the con- 
tinuance of the blessings of Peace.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, as this debate 
affords the first opportunity which has been 
presented to the House of considering the 
Commercial Treaty with France as a whole, 
I will follow the example which has been 
set by the Mover and Seconder of the 
Address, and before I direct the attention 
of the House to the Amendment which I 
am about to propose, discuss the general 
policy and general character of the Treaty 
itself. The readiness with which the House 
has voted the financial Resolutions which 
‘are necessary-in order to give the Treaty 
effect shows how desirable, in the opinion 
of hon. Members, is the extension of our 
commercial relations with France, and how 
advantageous the political and moral re- 
sults which, in their estimation, will be 
consequent on increased intercourse be- 
tween two great nations. We have, in 
assenting to this Treaty, made large fiscal 
sacrifices, to be compensated for by the 
imposition of new burdens; and while we 
have thus borne our testimony to the value 
which we set cn the friendship of France, 
-we have done our utmost to aid Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in their laudable endea- 
vour to perpetuate and strengthen that 
friendship. We have made concessions 
to France upon our side which might 
be made independent of Treaty, and she 
‘has also on her part made concessions 
to this country for the purpose of car- 
rying which into effect no Treaty was 
necessary ; and we now stand in the po- 
sition of being invited to express our appro- 
bation of the peculiar mode of giving effect 
to their policy which the Government has 
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adopted. And since all these concessions 
might have been made altogether indepen- 
dent of any treaty, I will first inquire why 
a treaty has been resorted to for that pur- 
pose. Now, I must contend that to enter 
into a treaty of reciprocity is a retrograde 
step for England to take. It is a step 
which is inconvenient, and which may lead 
to embarrassment. I make this statement 
because I am of opinion that if there be 
one right which more than another it be- 
comes the Parliament of England to guard 
most vigilantly, it is that which gives us a 
complete control over our domestic, and 
especially over our fiscal arrangements, so 
that we might be able to increase, to 
diminish, or to modify our national expen- 
diture or our fiscal regulations in accord- 
ance with what may happen to be the true 
interests and the real exigencies of our 
own people. Now, by entering into a treaty 
of reciprocity, this is a right we abandon ; 
and, having concluded this Treaty with 
France, we shall have no power next year 
to rectify any omissions or oversights which 
may be found in it. We give up our legis- 
lative freedom; we barter it’ away to an- 
other Power; so that the cuntrol over the 
taxation of England will no- longer rest 
exclusively with her own Parliament, but 
will be, as it were, a portion of the busi- 
ness of the French Government. We have, 
in short, by this Treaty, bound ourselves 
indissolubly to France, and henceforward 
it is only by her good favour that our 
fetters can be relaxed. We have, in ac- 
ceding to it, violated one of the first prin- 
ciples of our commercial code—the repudi- 
ation of the doctrine of reciprocity. This, 
I contend, is a great sacrifice to a nation 
that has been so proud of its independence 
—it is a sacrifice so great as to be hardly 
capable of exaggeration—a sacrifice which 
could only be justified by some great im- 
pending evil to be avoided, or some good 
to arise so large and so legitimate, that no 
price which we could pay would be too 
high. It is necessary, therefore, to turn 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers, and ask what 
are their motives for entering into this 
Treaty, and what is its compensation. For 
some time—for a long time—this has been 
asked in vain, When the existence of this 
Treaty was first announced, we were told 
by the noble Lord the First Minister of the 
Crown that this particular form of arrange- 
ment was necessitated by the peculiar con- 
stitution of France, and must have been re- 
sorted to in order to provide that security 
for the fulfilment of the stipulations into 
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which she was prepared to enter which the | sentatives of this moral country, and they 
interests of England required. But se- | think that we, the House of Commons, do 
curity for the equivalents we were re- | good service to the principles we represent: 
ceiving implies that England sought the | by making ourselves, I will not say the ac- 
Treaty, and required to have equivalents , complices, but the instruments, through 
secured to her. But the Chancellor of whom the ruler of France may evade the 
the Exchequer told us we were entitled constitutional control of his own Legisla- 
to no equivalent, and that we are doing | ture ; and that we would deem it just and 
by Treaty what it is our interest to do generous and politic to lend ourselves to a 
without Treaty. The Chancellor of the device by which he may mock his sub- 
Exchequer most significantly avoided all jects. And with this motive, patent to all 
explanation of the reason for a Treaty; the world, we are to proceed to loosen one 
and I must say I appreciate his motives in | of the fundamental principles of our com- 
doing so. But at a later period the noble ; mercial code, and compromise and confuse 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs | the policy of England to meet the neces- 
was compelled to give some explanation, | sities of France. Now, these are the mo- 
and then he told usx—what I do not won- tives of the Treaty; and what is to be 
der the Government for some time was the compensation? By this act, say the 
reluctant to avow—the real reason was, | admirers of the Treaty, you secure the 
that in France the prohibitionists were too friendship of the French nation ; by help- 
strong for the Emperor; they had the jing their Emperor to jockey them you 
command of the Legislative Chamber. | secure their eternal gratitude; you will get 
{Lord Joun Russeti: I did not say so.} such a hold of their affections that old jea- 
I cannot presume to quote the exact lousies and animosities will become as dead 
words of the noble Lord, but I under- | as reciprocity was six months ago; and, as 





stood him to say we are obliged to resort 
toa treaty to effect a change which pro- 
bably the Legislative Chamber would not 
sanction. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: I said no- 
thing of the Legislative Chamber at all. 


Mr. HORSMAN: I thought I heard | 


the noble Lord say that a treaty had been 
resorted to, because by the ordinary con- 
stitutional mode of submitting a project of 
law to the Legislature, it was likely not to 
be sanctioned. That was the statement 
we heard; and it only confirmed state- 
ments which had reached us from every 
side before. It comes to this—that the 
Emperor of the French is a Free-trader ; 
the French nation are Protectionists, and, 
therefore, if left to settle the question be- 
tween themselves, it must be settled ad- 
versely to the Emperor, because the pro- 
ject, if submitted to the Legislative Cham- 
bers, would certainly be rejected. Every 
man in the House knows that to be the 
ease. In this difficulty the Emperor of the 
French addresses himself to the English 
Cabinet. ‘* Deal with me,” he says, ‘* by 
a treaty of reciprocity. To be sure, it is 
against your law, but it won’t be the first 
time you have endeavoured to oblige me 
by changing your law.” ‘Give me,” he 
says, ‘‘a treaty of reciprocity; by this 
means I can laugh at my Chambers, and 
can force free trade down the throats of my 
reluctant subjects.”’ The Cabinet of Eng- 
land appeals to us, the constitutional repre- 





to the war party in France, you will never 
hear of it again, as M. Chevalier said the 
other day; and those who were wont to 
exclaim against perfidious Albion would 
hasten to the Hotel Meurice to enrol them- 
selves as members of the Peace Society. 
Such are the great results we have been 
promised, Peace, friendship, gratitude, 
are great results, but they are not all. 
There is something more behind. This, 
it is said, is a transaction which will 
turn out most profitable for England. 
We shall make great profit by it. Our 
coalowners, our ironmasters will get new 
markets ; our manufacturers will have a 
new nation of customers; French wines 
and silks shall be cheapened and made ac- 
cessible to all the middle class; there shall 
be, as was expressed by an hon. Baronet 
behind me, a millennium of prosperity; and, 
if any weak brother in Lancashire or else- 
where has a conscience to prick him for 
having behaved rather shabbily to his poor 
French neighbours, let him count his gains, 
go home thankful, and be satisfied. Sir, 
this is a very glowing prospectus of the 
new course on which we are invited to 
embark. But my objection is, that like 
many a promising prospectus, it is based 
on false calculations, and even as a 
commercial speculation it may not pay. 
The equivalents we are promised aro of 
two kinds, material and moral. The ma- 
terial equivalents are in the direction of 
free trade. Sir, I studied the principles 
[Second Night. 
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of free trade—I adopted them long before 
they were embraced by any occupant of 
the Treasury Bench except the right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. P. 
Villiers). I am not to be told now, by 
Gentlemen who throw up their hats at the 
eleventh hour that I do not comprehend 
its principles or appreciate its spirit. The 
principles of free trade, carried fairly out 
as I understand them, have for their «|- 
ject and result to unite nations together 
by common interests, to make them mutu- 
ally dependent and assistant, to erase geo- 
graphical distinctions, and unite France 
and England together as closely, as indis- 
solubly, as Lancashire and Yorkshire are 
united together, so that whatever benefits 
the one must react on the other, and what- 
ever conduces to the material wealth and 
prosperity of the one must add to the 
wealth and prosperity of the other; and, 
therefore, on the narrowest grounds of 
selfish policy, every consistent Free-trader 
would desire to promote the material pros- 
perity of France as a great advantage to 
England. My opinion is also, that the 
moral benefits conferred on nations by free 
trade are even greater than the material. 
It was well said by the hon. Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Baines) last night, that the 
commercial intercourse of nations is the 
great security for peace, and peace is the 
great moral agent for civilizing and elevat- 
ing mankind. Therefore, free trade is, in 
my mind, associated not merely with wealth 
and commerce, but with the peace and mo- 
rality of nations. But it is quite consistent 
with those opinions that, when thereis anen- 
tirely exceptional state of things in France 
—when the military element predominates 
over the commercial—when you have a 
policy of aggression and aggrandizement 
openly avowed and unscrupulously car- 
ried out—when you have armaments by 
sea and land such as the world has never 
seen before, and a military organization 
unknown since the days of the Ro- 
man Empire—it is, I say, quite consis- 
tent with the appreciation of free-trade 
principles, that 1 should hold that this is 
not precisely the moment when we should 
part with our legislative independence, 
especially to that Power whose menacing 
attitude to ourselves imposes on us in 
time of peace war taxes and burdens and a 
grievous expenditure in order to protect us 
from the attacks which we apprehend from 
herself. My difference with those who see 
so much in favour of this Treaty as to the 
application of free trade is in reality not so 
Mr. Horsman 
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much a matter of principle as a matter of de- 
finition. When they speak of France they 
mean the French Emperor ; when I speak 
of France I speak of the French nation, 
And there is a distinction to be drawn 
which this Treaty ignores between the free 
intercourse of nations, patent to all the 
world, and the intrigues of Governments, 
that are a secret to everybody but them- 
selves. It is because the Treaty ignores 
that distinction that I say it is founded on 
false principles—it violates the first prin- 
ciples of commercial freedom and interna- 
tional right—and on that ground I believe 
it may yet bear bitter and pernicious 
fruits. The material equivalents we are 
promised are two—first, the admission of 
our coal and iron at a low duty, and then 
the admission of our manufactures at a 
protective duty beginning at 30 per cent, 
by and by to be reduced to 25 per cent. 
As to coal and iron, I will leave them till 
I come to the Amendment I mean to move 
to the llth Article, But as to the low 
duty of 30 per cent on our English manu- 
factures, I believe it is the opinion of those 
most capable of forming an opinion on this 
subject, that a protecting duty of 30 per 
cent will, after all, turn out to be prohibi- 
tory. That is the opinion which, I under- 
stand, has been pronounced by the Leeds 
Chamber of Commerce, ina well-considered 
resolution; and I was somewhat surprised 
to find that the hon. Member for Leeds, 
who spoke last night with so much ability 
and effect, appeared not to have remem- 
bered this fact; but they say that is their 
opinion, and it is confirmed by other 
authority. I saw it stated in the Journal 
des Débats, which is a great free-trade 
authority, and an organ of the Emperor, 
that 30 per cent was intended by the Em- 
peror to be a prohibitory duty, and that he 
had outwitted the English negotiators. 
This has received some confirmation from 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
about French gloves, which were practi- 
cally excluded by a duty of 15 per cent. 
As far, then, as material equivalents go, 
we do not gain much from this Treaty. 
We allow French manufactures to come in 
duty free, while our manufactures on enter- 
ing Franee are to pay 30 per cent. We 
derive no revenue whatever from the 
manufactures of France, while, if the ap- 
prehensions entertained across the Channel 
are realized, France will obtain an im- 
mense revenue from our manufactures. 
Again, the Treaty is not to come into 
operation on the side of France for eighteen 
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months; on our side it takes effect imme- 
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diately. In fact, we make a .present to 
the Emperor of no less than two millions, 
while we have a deficit in our own exchequer 
that has to be made up from an increased 
income tax. The reciprocity of all this is 
somehat of an Irish character. But then 
there are the moral equivalents. Through 
this Treaty you are to secure peace and 
friendship wit: France. If these results 
were indeed to follow, they would be 
cheaply purchased even at ten times the 
price now asked from us. But by what 
subtle process of metaphysical inquiry are 
we brought to the conclusion that the best 
way to win the friendship of the French 
people is to begin by irritating and wound- 
ing their feelings? The French are gene- 
rally esteemed a quick and susceptible 
race, likely to be jealous of anything that 
savours of an impertinent meddling on our 
part between themselves and their Em- 
peror, and peculiarly alive to the ridicule 
which stings a sensitive man when told 
that he has been ‘‘done.’’ I do not see 
how, by hurting the amour propre of the 
French nation, you are to provoke them to 
love us, Still less can I divine how the 
prospects of peace are to be improved by 
our making enemies of the commercial 
class in France—the only class there 
hitherto averse to war, The fallacy that 
lurks beneath these alluring promises lies 
in confounding the French Emperor with 
the French people. It is of the very 
essence of this Treaty that the two are 
quite distinct. Their views are antagonis- 
tic; they take opposite sides. What grati- 
fies the Emperor in this matter offends 
France. What serves the Emperor, in the 
estimation of the people ruins France. [**Oh, 
oh!’’] I appeal to those who have taken 
the trouble to read the French journals, 
the organs of French opinion. We are 
asked to side with the Emperor against the 
people; and on what plea? Because this 
change is so unpalatable, so odious to the 
French nation that he cannot carry it by 
his own influence and power. To be sure 
his Legislative Chamber is a mere mockery, 
his nominees compose it, and he can dis- 
solve it at his pleasure. Yet, weak and 
dependent as it is, it has spirit enough on 
this occasion to reject a project against 
which France is so united. England must 
therefore help him—help him to elude his 
Chamber by depriving the nation of the 
last remnant of a voice in the management 
of its own affairs. And we, who have 
been proclaiming the right of the Italians 
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to choose their own form of Government, 
are to refuse the French nation the right 
to choose its own form of taxation; we are 
to enter into this plot against the French 
people—to conspire against them with 
their ruler. We deliver them, surprised, 
helpless, but irritated and incensed, into 
his hands. Because-you must not ima- 
gine that all this, which is so openly 
done, is lost upon the French nation, 
This Treaty is not a diplomatic secret, 
buried in the mysterious recesses of the 
Foreign Office; no— it is only to take 
effect if the Parliament of England, in 
the face of all the world, adopts the new 
morality of the Code Napoleon. Observe, 
how ignoble and doubly odious is our part 
in this transaction, The Emperor had an 
alternative under the constitution, if he 
could find an opportunity to use it; but 
when that constitution was framed he had 
no such opportunity. So stepping out 
of our way and changing our law, we give 
him that opportunity and tempt him to 
employ it. Any hon. Gentleman who reads 
the French newspapers will learn for him- 
self what they say of our proceedings. 
They are saying at this moment, that the 
Emperor has bribed England to help him 
to trip up France—that the complicity of 
a nation of shopkeepers has been pur- 
chased through the lust of lucre for sordid 
purposes, and that our services have been 
sold to aid him in cireumventing his people. 
The Protectionists of France—if I may say 
it without offence to the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—are a very benighted race; but 
they are entitled to fair play from us at 
least. Why not leave them to fight out 
their quarrel with their own Emperor? 
Surely he has odds enough in his fa- 
vour if he wishes to convert them, The 
Protectionists of France know their own 
interests, they say, as well as we do, and 
know how to distinguish the morality we 
praise and the mammon we worship—be- 
tween the friendship and the treachery 
we practise. But the Treaty is in the 
interests of peace! What says the 
Moniteur Industriel, which was quoted 
the other night by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham? It says, ‘‘ This Treaty 
will not come into operation on the part of 
France for eighteen months. By that time 
our armaments will be complete, our fleet 
equipped, and we will blow this treaty to 
atoms with cannon balls.”” If the Emperor 
has not power to carry out this change in 
1860, what security have we that he will 
be able to give effect to it in 1861? If, 
[Second Night. 
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disposed to pick a quarrel with us, may 
they not say we have given them a provo- 
cation founded on a fraud? If we cannot 
justify this Treaty to the French nation on 
moral grounds, no commercial advantages 
to arise from it can compensate for its 
evils. But why our hot haste to grasp 
these alleged commercial advantages ? 
Cannot we be satisfied with the immense 
material prosperity we are now enjoying 
from the adoption of free trade, that we 
must play tricks and tamper with the source 
of that prosperity? We have not the 
excuse of commercial pressure or financial 
embarrassment for this exceptional legis- 
lation. All interests are thriving, money- 
making is going on to an extent unparal- 
leled in the history of the country, and our 
people are now blessed not only with wealth 
and comfort, but also contentment. Why 
endanger all this by a mad chase after 
more riches and more contentment? No 
argument could be more untenable than 
that, having heretofore consistently adhered 
to a sound political economy, we should 
now recede from it to help France to ad- 
vance. The advice which Sir Robert Peel 
bequeathed to his successors in this matter 


was, that they should take no heed of! 


foreigners except to set them an example 
which we might be sure they would sooner 
or later follow. And just at the very mo- 
ment when our example is telling on the 
most powerful and important country in 
the world we are abandoning our principles 
in the face of all nations. Even as a com- 
mercial speculation I believe that this Treaty 
will not pay ; its profits will not compensate 
for its risks. We have not found it very 
profitable attempting to make Free-traders 
of the Chinese ; I hope we are not going 
to burn our fingers with the French. In 
his Speech the other day the Emperor of 
the French said this Treaty only anticipated 
what he himself would have been compelled 
in a short time to do without its instru- 
mentality, I believe that the French people 
would take free trade more readily from 
their own Emperor, and that they would 
take it as a poisoned gift from us. I be- 
lieve that we are prejudicing the question 
of free trade by associating it in the minds 
of the French people with the notion of a 
gift from us:—at any rate, I have no faith 
in the permanence of any system, com- 
mercial or political, which is carried in 
opposition to the opinion of the people of 
France by a coup d'état. There is another 
and a more important ground on which I 
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unfortunately, the French nation are then | strongly protest against this* Treaty. 
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It 
has been ‘submitted to us as a_ political 
transaction. In that light, also, the com- 
mercial changes and financial considera- 
tions which it involves have been passed 
by the Committees of this House; and in 
that light the House must regard it. Now, 
our relations with Italy, France, and the 
other great Powers of Europe are at this 
moment of a very critical and delicate cha- 
racter. They cast an immense responsi- 
bility upon every Member of this House, 
and impose upon us a duty from the dis- 
charge of which we ought not to shrink. 
Within the last week the Emperor of France 
has delivered a Speech which has agitated 
every bourse in Kurope. Within the last 
few days the Minister of that Emperor has 
published two despatches, one of them ad- 
dressed to the French Ambassador in Lon- 
don, which have changed the whole aspect 
of European politics ; and while England 
is still perturbed by this new revelation of 
the Imperial policy, we are invited before 
the whole world to enter into this new bond 
of union and brotherly compact. Now, Sir, 
I ask, what does a new political alliance 
with France indicate—to what is it to 
lead? Let me remind the House of the 
circumstances under which this Treaty was 
negotiated, of the circumstances under 
which it was submitted for our approval. 
In the letter of instructions addressed by 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to the British Pleni- 
potentiaries I tnd this, which is now 
more than ever a very important passage. 
Ile says :— 


“ Over and above these considerations (the com- 
mercial ones), they attach a high social and politi- 
cal value to the conclusion of a Commercial Treaty 
with France. Its general tendency would be to 
lay broad and deep foundations in common interest 
and in friendly intercourse for the confirmation of 
the amicable relations which so happily exist be- 
tween the two countries ; and while thus making 
a provision for the future, which would gradually 
become more and more solid and efficacious, its 
significance at the present moment, when the con- 
dition of some parts of the Continent is critical, 
would be at once understood, and would power- 
fully reassure the public mind in the various 
countries of Europe.” 


Now, I ask, what is the construction that 
any Member of this House would put upon 
that paragraph ? The construction I put 
upon it is this, that by the Treaty the great 
Powers of Europe were to be informed 
that England aud France had come to an 
understanding as to their common policy 
in regard to the affairs of Europe; and 
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that especially upon the foremost question 
which was then agitating men’s minds, 
and engrossing the attention of the Cabi- 
nets of Europe, the settlement of Italy 
there was between them that intimate 
alliance and close accord which would tend 
to reassure the public mind as to the pro- 
spects of peace. I will venture to say that 
not only is that the construction which 


would be put upon this paragraph by every 


Member of this House, but I will appeal 
to the candour of the noble Lord himself, 
whether in his own mind that was not the 
interpretation which he intended to be put 
upon it. That was the spirit in which the 
negotiators were instructed to act at the 
commencement of these negotiations. What 
was the spirit in which the Treaty was 
submitted to this House? Were we not 
advised to adopt it as giving to Europe a 
public indication of the confidence exist- 
ing between the Cabinets of England and 
France, their community of sentiment, and 
their cordial co-operation and accord upon 
questions of European policy? Were we 
not further reminded by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the most eloquent and 
earnest of the advocates of the Treaty, that 
an alliance between England and France 
must be in favour of the freedom and 
civilization of mankind, and therefore that 
it could not be too close; and, above all, 
was not the recommendation to adopt that 
Treaty preceded by the most solemn as- 
surance that France had no designs on 
Savoy? By these reiterated assurances, 
by these solemn declarations, the Tiouse 
was invited to the adoption of the Treaty 
—which was, we were also told, to be a 
most significant political demonstration, 
which could not be mistaken by Europe. 
A few weeks have passed, and where do 
we stand now? Will her Majesty’s Min- 
isters now venture to recommend the 
Treaty on the same grounds? Has not 
the Speech of the Emperor of France 
blown all these hopes and expectations to 
the wind? Have not the despatches of 
the Minister of the Emperor shown that 
all these promises were based upon a fiction? 
I would ask has the House of Commons 
been treated quite frankly—has the public 
of England been used quite fairly upon this 
subject ? We have had the Savoy papers 


presented tous. I have read those papers, 
as every other Member of this House has 
done, and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that some of them form a most favour- 
able contrast to the attitude and demea- 
nour which have on some occasions been 
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adopted by the Government of England 
towards that of France. I must say 
that to me it is most refreshing to see 
the tone and language recently adopted 
| by the noble Lord, the present Secre- 
_tary of State for Foreign Affairs. It 
is refreshing to me to see that there is 
| in him the spirit of a statesman and the 
sound and true heart of an English Minis- 
ter ; and, so far as I can gather his spirit 
from the perusal of his late despatches, I, 
| for one, should be well content that the 
| honour of England should be left in his 
hands. But, Sir, I cannot help feeling 
that the noble Lord is not the whole Cabi- 
net of England; and we lave been assured 
upon high authority that on this, as upon 
other occasions, there may be differences of 
opinion. The noble Lord cannot be said 
to be the master of the Cabinet; on the 
contrary, we are told that the Cabinet has 
another master, who is not at present in 
his place. [The right hon. Gentleman was 
supposed to hint at Mr. Bricut.] We 
have to day seen it stated in one of the 
most influential journals of public opinion 
in France that in England there has been 
the age of Elizabeth, that there has been 
the age of Pitt, and that this is the age of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Birmingham. 
Now, I, for one, never grudge my hon. 
Friend any of the honours which are paid 
to him. If he were here, I should like 
to say to him that he has won them 
bravely. He has won them by his cour- 
age ; he has won them by his earnestness 
even more than by his ability. He has 
won them by the determination and fear- 
lessness with which he has advocated his 
opinions and his policy. I am one of those 
who think that earnestness and sincerity 
are the first qualities of statesmanship. 
And, therefore, whether or not I agree 
with my hon. Friend in his opinions, at 
least I offer him so far the tribute of 
my respect; but 1 must be permitted to 
say that I have for some time past viewed 
with some anxiety and apprehension, espe- 
cially with regard to our foreign policy, 
the predominance of the commercial in- 
fluence in this House. I prize the com- 
mercial greatness of England, and I prize 
it not merely as a source of wealth and 
comfort to ourselves, but also as a great in- 
strument of civilization and religion, carry- 
ing the influence of England to bless the 
remotest corners of the globe. But I feel 
that among nations as among individuals 
there is a more exalted code than that of 
self-interest ; and the very greatness of 
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England, her place among the nations, 
her lofty attitude, and her moral gran- 
deur, impose upon her at times duties 
and obligations proportioned to the space 
she fills and the power she wields. And 
with nations as with individuals, there 
are occasions on which a principle is 
to be vindicated, an example to be set, 
a duty to be discharged to others, over- 
riding for the moment what may be most 
convenient or agreeable to ourselves; and, 
when such occasions do arise, obedience to 
the calls of high policy and justice is not 
less in keeping with the precepts of Chris- 
tianity when it compels us to prove the sin- 
cerity of the principles which we profess by 
the sacrifices by which we are ready to 
support them. Now, Sir, events of such a 
character are gathering in Europe that we 
cannot tell how soon we may need some 
English statesman ready to evoke that 
English spirit which, though dormant, is 
not extinct, and which in these days, as 
much as in any others of our history, 
would spurn the humiliating reproach that 
Englishmen are, after all, nothing but 
money-making machines, and that England 
has no higher mission than trade. Having 
stated my opinion of the tone and language 
of the noble Lord’s despatches, and having 
offered to him, as I do, my sincere and 
grateful tribute for their spirit, I must re- 
vert to what has been with me and with 
some others an old subject of complaint in 
this House—namely, the scantiness of 
their character, and the reluctance with 
which, scanty as they are, they have been 
laid upon our table. It is rather a strange 
fact that the diplomatic correspondence of 
the despotic Governments of France and 
Austria is published to all the world, while 
the secrecy of constitutional England keeps 
back from her own Parliament knowledge 
which is important to the discussion of her 
own political affairs. I have always ob- 
jected to this system of seerecy, because I 
hold that a system of secrecy necessarily 
becomes a system of deception; and I am 
sorry to say that I cannot make the pre- 
sent instance an exception to that rule. 1 
must call the attention of the House to 
what it is impossible for me to notice but 
with pain and regret—it may be susceptible 
of explanation—I hope it is—there has been 
an unusual application of the scissors to the 
Correspondence which has been laid upon 
the table, and therefore we may assume 
that much has been kept back which, if it 
were published, might throw a new light 
upon what has been revealed. Some allow- 
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ance may also be made for the effect of 
those differences which my hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham has told us exist 
within the Cabinet upon the subject of our 
foreign policy, and which may, in some 
parts, have clothed the language of the 
noble Lord in an ambiguity not his own, 
Bat still this fact remains, that at the very 
time the Ministers of England were recom- 
mending the Treaty to our adoption, with 
encomiums on the Emperor and expressions 
of confidence in his pacific policy, they 
were instructing their Ambassador in Paris 
to remonstrate with him on that policy, 
which they said was creating distrust and 
alarm in Europe. At the very moment 
they were inviting us to pay this ostenta- 
tious tribute of our homage and esteem to 
the Emperor of the French, they were pos- 
sessed of information to show that he was 
meditating the greatest outrage against the 
public law and morality of Europe that has 
stained its history since the days of the 
First Napoleon. Therefore, I repeat the 
question—has the House been quite frankly 
treated by the Government? Here is a 
politieal treaty of alliance with France. 
What does an alliance with France mean? 
Does it not mean an alliance prospectively 
against some other Power? And is there 
any other Power at this moment with 
whose principles of international policy we 
have not more sympathy and‘a closer ap- 
proximation than we have with France ? 
Is it possible for any two countries to differ 
more widely than we do from France as to 
the policy to be pursued in Italy? Our 
principle is that the Italians should govern 
themselves. The policy of France is that 
Italy should be governed by France. Our 
policy is that Savoy should pertain to the 
paternal Government of Piedmont. The 
French policy is that Savoy should pertain 
to France. Our policy is respect for trea- 
ties, reverence for international rights, as 
the best security for the peace of the world. 
The policy of Franee is the extinction of 
treaties, aggression, aggrandizement, and 
war. Yet, while the sentiments, the prin- 
ciples, and the policy of the two countries 
are the antipodes of one another, we are 
invited to form this new political alliance, 
which we are told is to have an unmistake- 
able signifiance in the eyes of Europe. It 
will have an unmistakeable significance as 
a fraudulent pretence of an identity of in- 
terest and policy which the Emperor him- 
self has publicly and not very courteously 
or graciously repudiated. ‘l'o the Treaty, 
as a whole, therefore, I object, both as to 
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its policy and its principles. Asa treaty 
of reciprocity it gives everything and re- 
eeives nothing. While the old-fashioned 
rinciple of taxing the foreigner for the 
Penefit of the Englishman may have been 
a selfish one, I must own, for one, that I 
prefer it to the philosophy of the new 
school, that would tax the Englishman 
to benefit the foreigner. As a political 


{Marcu 





transaction, giving the Emperor an escape | 
from his own Legislature, I think it is. 
to be condemned on constitutional and ' 
moral grounds. As a security for peace 
it defeats its own object by sowing the 
seeds of enmity and exasperation that are 
akin to war. As a proof of confidence 
in the Emperor it is belied by our in- 
creasing estimates and armaments; and 
as identifying us with the foreign policy 
of France it is particularly objectionable, 
since it connects us with a policy we cannot 
fathom, with an Ally we cannot trust, and 
makes us responsible for consequences 
which all Europe is certain to deplore. 





But, if anything could show what I think | 
is the mistaken spirit in which this Treaty 
has been negotiated, it would be the manner | 
in which concession to France and sacrifice | 
of the interests of England is exhibited by | 
the 11th Article. I leave the constitutional 
question upon the ground on which it was 
— by the hon. and learned Member for | 

elfast (Sir Hugh Cairns) last night, but 
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are. In every sense—whether considered 
in an economical, a commercial, a financial, 
or a political point of view—this Article of 
the Treaty is objectionable and injurious 
to the country. Consider it in an econo- 
mical point of view. When I first took 
the liberty of calling the attention of the 
House to this Article I stated that in 
1842 Dr. Buckland had very strongly re- 
presented to Sir Robert Peel his appre- 
‘hension of the exhaustion of our coal- 
fields. Ialso stated that Sir Robert Peel 
placed an export duty on coal, although I 
would not take upon myself to say, speak- 
ing from recollection, that he did so in 
consequence of the representations made 
to him by Dr. Buckland. I spoke at that 
time from a very imperfect recollection of 
what had occurred eighteen years ago ; 
but since then I have referred to the 
transactions of 1842, and I find that I 
very much understated the case; that Sir 
Robert Peel quoted Dr. Buckland and Mr. 
Warburton in this House, attaching weight 
to their opinions as to the exhaustibility 
of coal, and that he connected his export 
duty with those opinions. I made a fur- 
| ther statement. I said it was now proved 
by accurate surveys that the coal-fields in 
the north of England, on which at one 
_time we thonght we must depend for a 
supply, would be worked out in 300 years. 
I said there were larger and newer coal- 


I reiterate the opinion which I expressed | ‘fields in Wales, of which there had been 
some weeks ago, that, when the Queen no accurate survey, and I suggested 
was advised to assume legislative functions, | that a Royal Commission should be ap- 
controlling future Parliaments as to the pointed to inquire and report as to the 
taxation of the country, Her Majesty was | probable duration of the coal. Since I 
advised, in connection with this Article, | made that statement I have received com- 
to exercise a power in excess of Her pre- munications from many gentlemen, with 
rogative. Further consideration and in- | most of whom I was entirely unacquainted, 
quiry have confirmed me in that opinion, | from geologists, from engineers, from men 
and I still believe that no high legal or | practically engaged in the working of coal, 
constitutional authority will attempt to all showing the great uncertainty that 
controvert it. But, as I have said in my exists upon this subject, and all expressing 
Amendment, that Article is unnecessary. | apprehension and alarm upon it. I would 
All the other Articles of the Treaty effect not venture to quote any of those com- 
some changes. This Article effects no| munications which are written in favour 
change whatever. No export duty is now | of my views ; but I may refer to one from 
levied on coal; no export duty is contem- | a very eminent authority, seeing that he is 
plated on coal ; on the contrary, the export | himself a Professor of Geology and Mine- 





duty which was at one time imposed upon 
coal was repealed in 1845 on the express 
ground that it was at variance with the 
principles of our financial system. France 
has at this moment all that she requires 
in a commercial point of view. She has 
access to our pits, the full use of our, 
minerals, as we have ourselves, and all 
that is required is to leave matters as they 





ralogy, who writes a letter which hon. Gen- 
tlemen have had an opportunity of read- 
ing in The Times, and which is penned 
for the purpose of refuting my state- 
ments. The House will see that Pro- 
fessor Ansted, though he comes to dif- 
ferent conclusions, actually confirms both 
my facts and arguments. Ile gives a de- 


tailed and, I have no doubt, very accurete 
K 2 | Second Night. 
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account of all the coal-fields—their locality, 
character, and extent—in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, and he sums up his con- 
clusions in a short sentence. He says that 
we have a total of 4,000,000 acres, or, in 
round numbers, 6,000 square miles, of 
coal in the British islands. Then, ealeu- 
lating the annual consumption of coal in 
England at present as not less than 
80,000,000 tons, he estimates that the 
whole will be exhausted in about 350 years. 
Such is the opinion of a Professor of Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy, who writes for the 
express purpose of showing that my appre- 
hensions are unfounded, because he goes 
on to say that, as coal becomes scarce, 
exhaustion will be prevented bya rise of 
price, which will. lead the nation to hus- 
band the article—a statement which I hope 
the House will observe. Let me give an 
illustration of the extent to which the 
consumption of coal is going on. It has 
been already stated to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and it proceeds from 
perhaps the very highest scientific au- 
thority in England. He says, that if 
you were to build a column — not a 
pyramid—with a base as large as the 
square of Lincoln’s-inn Fields, and with a 
summit as high as Snowdon, it would 
pretty accurately represent what is the 
annual consumption of coal in England at 
this moment. Varying the figure, he says 
that if you were to cover the whole of Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens with coal to 
the height of the highest houses in the 
neighbourhood, you would not have a larger 
mass than is annually consumed in this 
country alone. This gentleman also says, 
**T cannot tell you how soon the exhaus- 
tion of coal will take place; but of this I 
have no doubt, that within twenty-five 
years there will be a rise of price that at 
this moment would be incredible.’’ All 
the highest authorities admit that, with 
the present consumption going on, before 
long there will be a very great increase of 
price. Now, what does that mean? Does 
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rior to ours. It is that in England exelu- 
sively there is a cheap and abundant sup- 
ply of the first element of manufacturing 
prosperity, and that by its means produ- 
cing cheaply, she can outstrip the rivalry 
of foreign nations, and carry away the 
profits and trade of the world. This, too, 
must be remembered—we are only now 
working the coal that is more accessible, 
that which is near the surface, and can be 
got at the least cost. Increased demand, 
however, means deeper mines, more exten- 
sive machinery, worse ventilation, multi- 
plied accidents, increased waste and loss of 
life, and greater enhancement of price ; 
and, as to enhancement of price, is there 
a manufactory in Laneashire, an establish- 
ment in Yorkshire, or a furnace in Bir. 
mingham, in which enhanced price of coal 
does not mean increased cost of production 
followed by diminished profit? It is said 
with truth that France is not conferring 
any favour upon us by taking our coal. In 
a commercial point of view, it will be no 
advantage to England. It will be a great 
advantage, no doubt, to our coal proprie- 
tors, but their interests are rather on the 
side of France taking our coal in order to 
raise the price of coal in England. But 
an increase in the price of coal is equiva- 
lent to a new tax upon the people, and an 
enhanced price of coal is really an addition 
to our income tax. There car. be no doubt 
that coal is an exhaustible commodity. 
Every ton exported is so far a diminution 
of the capital on which England relies, is a 
diminution of the manufacturing and pro- 
ductive power of England, and so far 
accelerates the term of her prosperity 
and greatness. And yet, knowing this, 
you are giving foreign nations a vested 
right in Knglish coal. You are making 
them co-partners and co-proprietors in the 
first element of your commercial success; 
and you are doing this when it is known 
that coal is a first element of national life 
and that its exhaustion will be the end of 
national prosperity. You are doing this in 


it not mean an increased cost of produc-| the improvident, greedy, and speculative 
tion, an inerease in the cost of mannfac- | race for wealth which marks our time. You 


tures, a severer competition in 


foreign | 


markets, aloss of the power of underselling 
our rivals in those markets, and a, sacrifice | 


of the present margin of profit ? 
the source of the English manufacturer’s 
prosperity and suecess? The abundance 
of labour? It is cheaper in France. 


What is | 


are wasting that inheritance of which Pro- 
vidence has made us the trustees; you 
are squandering —wickedly squandering, | 
must say—that on which the wealth, the 


‘success, and, indeed, the continued exist- 


The | pend. 


ence of the greatness of our country de- 
It must also be remembered that 


ingenuity of our countrymen? The people | coal and iron are the raw materials of war. 


of France are at least as ingenious. 


Our) An army and navy cannot move without 


climate? The climate of France is supe- ‘coal; it is as essential as gunpowder to a. 


Mr. Horsman 
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nation; and is it not right to reserve the 
legal and acknowledged power of stopping 
the supplies of that which is the first ele- 
ment of war when you may believe that 


other nations are organizing a combination | 


to attack us? Coal, also, is not only a 


great instrument of war, but an instrument | 
of peace, Lecause can there be a greater | 
element of strength to us in our negotia- 


tions with foreign Powers than that they 
cannot move without coal, that we can 
stop their supplies, and that we are the 
only nation in Europe having that abund- 


ant supply of coal which is in a condition’ 


to carry on a long and protracted war ? 


Financially, there is not much to be said | 
about it. No one would advise an export | 


duty on coal. It is vicious in principle, 
and pernicious in operation. Sir Robert 
Peel, however, did feel that coal being an 
exhaustible commodity, might be an ex- 
ception to the general principle, and he 
laid an export duty on coal, partly because 
it is an exhaustible commodity, and partly 
because it is the element of strength in 
enabling foreign nations to compete with 
us in the markets of the world. No one 
advises an export duty to be laid on coal 
now; but I say we ought not to part with 
the power of laying on such a duty. Our 
financial position is not very satisfactory, 


nor are our prospects very assuring. The. 


export duty imposed by Sir Robert Peel 


in 1842 was admitted to be a failure, and | 


people say that an export duty of that kind 
will always be unproductive. But they forget 
that in 1842 this duty was imposed in the 


face of hostile tariffs. Coal was not then 


admitted into France and the Continent. 


There was a protective, almost a prohi-' 
bitive, duty against it. But now foreign | 
countries are going to admit it freely and’ 


abundantly; and if you were going to 
impose an export duty on coal it would 
amount to this, that while a duty on coal 
would yield a very large revenue, in the one 
instance, an export duty would go into your 


own exchequer, in the other case an im-— 


port duty will go into the exchequer of 
France. It is unwise and unnecessary 


that for all time coming you should de-| 
prive England of the power of making 


a financial arrangement with other coun- 
tries. There is one thing I must say, 


which it is rather mortifying to observe, | 
and that is the sagacity on this subject. 


exhibited by the Emperor of the French in 
contrast with the weakness of our own 
Government. The Emperor of the French 


knew that coal is a mighty engine for war | 
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—he knew that for commercial purposes it 
is a mightier engine for peace. He knew 
that it is the source of England’s great- 
ness, that it is the power by which she com- 
mands wealth and ascendancy in Europe. 
Wisely and sagaciously, therefore, he ob- 
tained a right of ownership in England’s 
coal. Wisely and sagaciously he has de- 
prived England of the sole ownership and 
control over her own mineral resources. 
We feel that we have much to dread from 
the probability that English coal will be 
used against us in war. We have much 
more to dread it as an clement of com- 
petition in peace. Reversing the policy 
of Sir Robert Peel—tlic jealous patriotism 
that guided him—our Government have 
| cheapened coal to Rouen and Havre, and 
_make it dearer to Birmingham and Man- 
chester. Can any advantages arising from 
‘the increased trade of coal compensate for 
the heavier load and increased cost of 
' manufacture, if we increase the competi- 
tion in foreign markets against ourselves ? 
_ Nature has prevented the French Emperor 
from so acting in return. The Emperor 
‘does not bestow on us a share in the sun 
of southern France, nor can he give us or 
share with us the brilliant hues of French 
silks or the delicate flavour of French 
wines. The command of these he must 
keep. He is secured in these respects 
from the possibility of reciprocity. But 
the whole shores of the Channel, from 
Dunkirk to Cherbourg, and the whole 
country, from the banks of the Seine to 
the great Manchester of France, he has 
made a part, and a favoured part, of Eng- 
‘land in respect to coal; and henceforth 
you have a race eminent for industry, for 
energy, for taste in the fine arts, who have 
acquired a vested and permanent right in 
the mineral resources of England. I say 
the whole history of civilized legislation 
furnishes no parallel for such improvidence. 
This is the more inexplicable, because it is 
now proved on every ground to be unneces- 
sary; it was not called for by the interest 
of England, nor demanded by the Govern- 
ment of France, for the Ambassador of 
France the moment this question was 
stirred, knowing how objectionable the 
principle was, how obnoxious and unpopular 
it must be in England, and how injurious 
to this country, came forward voluntarily 
and suggested to the Government a modi- 
‘fication of that Article. Our Government 


would listen to no modification. It is true 
they in effect say the time may come 
when the interest of England may re- 
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quire that the export of coal should be 
taxed or prohibited; but against the in- 
terest of England, if the revenue should 
require that tax, we will now protect 
France. The time may come when Go- 
vernments succeeding us may feel it a 
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matter of policy or of patriotism to impose | 


that duty; it may be inconvenient to France 
—injurious to France; you (the French) 
may have apprehensions about it; but we 
will now give you a guarantee for the 
future time. Our own tenure of office may 
be a matter of years or months; that is 
uncertain; but at least as long as it lasts 
we will take the opportunity of giving 
you a charter of right that cannot be 
questioned by any English Minister in 
future; and if we have at this moment by 
the possession of coal a superiority over 
France, we will waive that superiority and 
descend in that respect to your level, and 
let you have a fair start with us either as 
competitors in peace or rivals in war. 
Now, Sir, I wish it to be clearly understood 
what is the point to which my Amendment 
is directed. Do not let it be said that I 
wish to place an export duty on coals 
against France; or that I would deprive 
the French Government of any right or 
privilege it at present possesses. 1 take 
my stand on the existing law. I say 
that the law, as it now stands, gives 
to France all that the French Government 
can ask, and as much as an English 
legislature should concede. It is for 
you to show why you change that law, 
and why you give more even than France 
itself demands; it is for you to show 
that this you give is called for by the pro- 
motion of English interests, because it is 
English interests alone that are the care 
and concern of a British Ministry and a 
British Parliament. Now, I make the 
statement that this article has only been 
inserted in the Treaty from a consideration 
of the interest of France. I challenge the 
Government to disprove that statement. I 
say, by this article, you injure England to 
benefit France ; I say, that in legislating 
between England and France, you have 
put the interest of France first, and the in- 
terest of your own nation last. I make this 
statement publicly, in the face of the House 
and -of the country. I make this charge 
against the Government—I say, in this 
transaction you have acted, not as Minis- 
ters of England, but as Ministers of France. 
I say that you have sacrificed the interests 
of the nation that has trusted you, and have 
failed in your duty to the noble-hearted So- 
Mr. Horsman 
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vercign whom you have sworn to serve, and 
to the magnificent empire it is your duty to 


save. 
Mr. PACKE seconded the Amendment, 


Amendment proposed,— 

“ At the end of the Question to add the words 
‘But humbly to represent to Her Majesty that, 
in the opinion of this House, Article XI. imposes 
on the Crown and Legislature of the Country un- 
necessary and impolitic restrictions to which this 
House cannot assent ; and to pray Her Majesty 
to effect the omission of that Article from the 
Treaty.” 

Question proposed, ‘ That those words 
be there added.” 

Mr. VIVIAN said, that as he repre- 
sented a district which might be considered 
the most important of all the coal-fields of 
England, and as he had studied the ques- 
tion for twenty years, he felt that he was 
in a position to give the House some in- 
formation on this important question of 
coals. He had heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman who had so ably addressed the 
House, quotations from very high geologi- 
cal authorities; but he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had‘omitted to give the 
House quotations from men practically ac- 
quainted with the subject; and he (Mr. 
Vivian) ventured to say that it was rather 
from those practically acquainted with the 
subject than from geologists that we ought 
to look for a true conclusion on this most 
important matter. The South Wales coal- 
field was the district which was most in- 
timately known to him. It was as well 
known to him as the floor of that House. 
That coal-field was of enormous extent; 
and he should perhaps astonish hon. Mem- 
bers by telling them that the estimate 
which he formed of the workable coal 
within that district was fully equal to 
supply the whole wants of England at her 
present gigantic rate of consumption for 
500 years—that coal-field alone. He did 
not make this statement without fully 
considering the subject. It was possible 
that his words might be reported, and he 
might be challenged by those who had con- 
sidered the subject, and therefore he would 
give the data of his calculation. The area 
of the South Wales coal-field was variously 
estimated ; but the estimates did not differ 
very greatly. The lowest estimate that he 
had been able to find was 600,000 acres; 
the highest, 675,000 acres. He had him- 
self roughly measured the area of the coal- 
field, and he made it about 640,000 acres. 
Therefore, it would be plain that no very 
material difference existed on the question 
of the area of the South Wales coal-field. 
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The next element in the calculation was 
the thickness of the coal which underlies 
that area. Providence had provided that 
the great beds of the South Wales coal- 
field should underlie its whole area; those 
great beds, on which the large iron 
works had subsisted more than half a 
century, and from which the great pro- 
duction of steam coals was now drawn, 
were the lowest beds of the basin. It was 
not easy to estimate the thickness. In 
the north-eastern portion of the area, the 
outcrop was about 31 feet in thickness; 
going further west it reached at Mer- 
thyr from 50 to 57 feet of workable thick- 
ness; in the great central up-throw of the 
district, where the lower beds were brought 
up, the thickness reached 70 feet; and on 
the southern out-crop they reached up- 
wards of 100 feet of workable thickness. 
Now from these data they might draw the 
conclusion, that the workable beds of coal 
in South Wales might be fairly taken at 
an average of 60 feet in thickness. He 
found that Mr. Conybeare, a very eminent 
local authority, took them some years ago 
at 60 feet; others had taken them higher; 
but he did not find that any one had 
taken them at a lower average than 60 feet. 
Every foot in depth of coal underlying one 
acre was generally computed to produce 
1,500 tons of coal. The actual fact was 
that a cubic yard of coal weighed just a ton, 
which would give 1,613 tons to each acre of 
coal one foot thick. Now, if the number of 
square acres was taken at 600,000, which 
he believed to be the lowest estimate of the 
coal-field of South Wales, and if that arca 
were multiplied by the thickness of beds 
underlying it, they arrived at the re- 
sult that they had 36,000,000 of acres of 
coal, one foot thick. Assuming, then, that 
there were 1,500 tons to the acre, which 
was the usual calculation, this would give 
540,000,000,000 tons of coal in the South 
Wales coal-field alone. Now, the quan- 
tity consumed by this country every year 
might be taken at 70,000,000 tons—he 
believed, indeed, that was an excess. The 
usual estimate was 65,000,000 or 66,000,000 
tons —but taking it at 70,000,000, the 
quantity of coal in the South Wales field 
alone would suffice for the whole consump- 
of England for the next 770 years. Ifthey 
deducted one-third from that quantity to 
allow for faults, bad working, and waste, 
which was the usual deduction, there would 
still be enough for the supply of the present 
consumption of England for upwards of 500 
years. It was impossible for him to meet 
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the statements which Professor Ansted had 
given, for that gentleman had given no 
data for the conclusions at which he had 
arrived; but the facts which he (Mr. 
Vivian) had given to the House he had 
ascertained for himself, and he stood there 
pledged to their accuracy, as far as human 
calculations could be depended on. But 
there was another point of view in which 
this matter might be regarded. The pre- 
sent annual production of the South Wales 
coal-field amounted to 7,500,000 tons, 
which was about the tenth part of the 
consumption of the whole of England. 
Now, at this rate, South Wales could 
maintain its present production of coal 
for upwards of 5,000 years. But he 
need not remind the House that South 
Wales was not the only coal field in Eng- 
land. He was not personally acquainted 
with the other coal-fields of the country 
as he was with the South Wales field; 
but from those records to which other 
hon. Gentlemen had equal access with 
himself, he had endeavoured to form some 
estimate of their contents. There was 
the great Yorkshire field, for instance, 
extending from Bradford to the neighbour- 
hood of Nottingham. That coal-field was 
estimated at an extent of from 500,000 to 
600,000 acres, with an average thickness 
of 70 feet. It was, therefore, nearly 
equal to the South Wales coal-field, and 
all he had said of the South Wales field 
applied equally to Yorkshire. Then there 
was the Lancashire coal-field, with an area 
of from 200,000 to 800,000 acres, with an 
average thickness of 60 feet; the Bristol 
coal-field of 128,000 acres, with an aver- 
age thickness of 80 feet ; the Durham coal- 
field of 400,000 acres, and which, after 
all that had been taken out of it was still 
calculated to contain 9,000,000,000 tons 
of coal. Then there was a coal-field in 
the south of Scotland, the extent of which 
was said to be something quite enormous, 
but it had not yet been accurately sur- 
veyed; it was stated to be of the extent of 
1,000,000 acres, or nearly double the ex- 
tent of the South Wales field, and at one 
point of it 59 feet of coal had been found 
in one pit. With these facts before him 
he was almost ashamed to go on replying to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Horsman) who he regretted to see 
had left his place. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman had completely mis- 
led himself, and if so the whole of 
the latter portion of his speech at least 
broke down. In addition to the coal- 
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fields he had mentioned, however, there 
were many minor coal-fields. There were 
those of North and South Staffordshire, the 
Forest of Dean, the Warwickshire, the 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the Colebrookedale, 
the Whitehaven, the Flintshire, and in 
Scotland, the Lanarkshire, the Midlo- 
thian, the Ayrshire, and the Fifeshire ; 
these were all producing enormous quanti- 
ties of coal. It was perfectly absurd then 
to talk of the exhaustion of coal in this 
country. But this by no means exhausted 
the subject. If any gentleman would 
walk into the library and pull down the 
admirable geological map of England, by 
Greenough, he would see that our present 
coal-fields were the mere out-crops of a 
much larger field lying under. the younger 
rocks—the Permian and the New red 
sandstone, which overlie the coal forma- 
tion. This was no mere geological theory ; 
in many instances the New red sandstone 
had been pierced through, and millions of 
tons of coal were now being brought up 
through it. If hon. Gentlemen looked at 
the map he had alluded to they would see 
that the portions marked black, which | 
formed the present coal-fields, bore but a 
small proportion to those districts which 
were coloured brown, which formed the 
coal-fields covered by the younger rocks. 
To talk of the exhaustion of the coal- 
fields of England in the face of facts 
like these was so absurd that he had no | 
patience with those who used the argu- | 
ment. He would allude for one moment | 
to the bearing of coal on the question | 
of war. The consumption of coal by the 
French navy in 1858 was stated the other 
evening by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright) to be 160,000 tons per 
annum. The consumption of the British 
navy was about 200,000 tons per annum; 
the Vote for coals this year was £334,000. 
Why, 160,000 tons per annum was the 
production of one good colliery alone, 
a colliery, of which he had turned the 
first sod, was now producing that quan- 
tity. It was therefore, a perfect absurdity 
to talk of 160,000 tons as worthy of any 
political consideration. Hon. Gentlemen 
did not appear to consider that France 
was herself a coal producing country. If 
they looked to the geological maps of 
France they would see that she possessed 
no fewer than 88 coal and lignite basins. 
The latest records he had been able to ob- 
tain of their working was for the year 
1845-46, in which year he found that 
there were 1,135,000 acres under con- 
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cession for coal working in France, and 
the coal produced was about 4,000,000 
tons. The consumption in France it ap- 
peared amounted to 6,251,000 tons, of 
which 4,141,000 were supplied by her 
own coal-fields. He was now informed 
that the production of France in 1858 
amounted to 7,000,000 tons. Yet the 
right hon. Member for Stroud talked of 
the supply of 160,000 tons as being mat- 
ter of grave political consideration. He 
respected the abilities of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he could not help think- 
ing that he might have devoted them to 
a much more fruitful subject. He had 
himself gone under ground in one of the 
coal pits of the St. Etienne field twenty 
years ago, and the thickness of the bed 
there was from 40 to 50 feet. It was the 
largest he had ever seen, and he had seen 
the Staffordshire beds. There were also 
the great coal-fields of Valenciennes, and 
of Saarbriicke on the Prussian border; so 
that there was no chance of France want- 
ing coal. It was said that our coal was 
superior to all other for steam ships; but 
France contained anthracite within her 
own territories. Again, if invisibility in 
war was the question there was no bet- 
ter fuel for steamers in the world than 
coke. He had himself used coke in his 
yacht to avoid dust and dirt, az.d he could 
answer for its applicability giving off no 
smoke to be seen by an enemy. Now 
France had abundance of coal which was 
capable of being made into the best coke. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman had dilated 
at some length, and in a way that was 
calculated to alarm the public, on the 
subject of the demand for coal tending to 
enhance the price. But that was a 
question which might very safely be 
left to the ordinary laws of trade. When 
the price rose a greater number of pits 
would be sunk, and the supply would soon 
exceed the demand, and bring the prices 
down again to their old level. The original 
sinking of a coal-pit was a very small 
element in the cost of production; it was 
soon covered by the yield; but if he might 
administer one drop of comfort to the bit- 
ter potion which had fallen to the lot of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he would say 
that the production of coal depended on 
the number of hands they could get to 
work it, and the supply was thus limited, 
for no man could work in the pits who was 
not bred to it. That was the only limit 
which he (Mr. Vivian) knew. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the deeper 
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the mine the worse it was ventilated. 
There the right hon. Gentleman was un- 
doubtedly in error, for all who were 
conversant with the subject knew that 
a deep pit was much more easily venti- 
lated than a shallow one. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also said that no benefit 
accrued to England from the export of 
coal. But he (Mr. Vivian) could not un- 
derstand how it could be argued that the 
export of coal was a loss of national 
capital. What was the difference between 
a ton of coal and an ounce of gold? The 
two things were precisely analogous. They 
both lay dead and useless in the earth 
until they were dug out of it. If this 
country received three millions sterling a 
year for coal, which she exported, surely 
it was as beneficial to her as if it were 
three millions of gold. He quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman, however, 
that the exhaustion of coal would be the 
destruction of England’s greatness, be- 
cause it would be the destruction of her 
manufactures. If he (Mr. Vivian) thought 
there was the slightest danger of that ex- 
haustion he would not advocate its expor- 
tation. He might also state, for the satis- 
faction of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
in those districts where the manufactures 
were there was little or no coal exported. 
There was, he believed, not a ton of coal 
exported from the Yorkshire or the Staf- 
fordshire coal-fields, and scarcely any from 
the Lancashire. Having stated these facts, 
by which he thought he was able to throw 
some light upon the subject, he would not 
enter into the question of the Treaty further 
than to say that he cordially concurred in it, 
and would give it his earnest support. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down had entered 
into minute details on the subject of coal, 
and the hon, Gentleman might fairly be 
considered an authority upon that point. 
He would not dispute the accuracy of the 
statistics which the hon. Member had read 
to the House; but he must tell the hon. 
Member that in reference to one important 
part of the question, he was totally in 
error. That point was, the application of 
coal to warlike purposes. The hon. Gen- 
tleman laboured under a complete mistake 
in supposing that coke would be available 
for the objects he had stated. It could 
not be used for keeping up steam in large 
vessels; and, moreover, it required so 
much more stowage than coal, that it 
would be folly to attempt to employ it in 
a ship as a motive power. Under those 
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circumstances the elaborate statement of 
the hon. Gentleman fell to the ground. 
Good coal and not coke was wanted for a 
steam navy, and France would sccure her- 
self a supply of the first of those articles 
under the Treaty. Tle would proceed to 
notice some points which had been raised 
by various Members in the course of that 
debate. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
President of the Board of Trade, had begun 
by telling them that he was not friendly to 
commercial treaties, but that he was not 
prepared to reject the one then under the 
consideration of the House. Now that ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Bentinck) to be a very 
singular statement on the part of a Mem- 
ber of the Government, and he was afraid 
it would go far to show that the right hon. 
Gentleman, during his tenure of office, 
had learned some of those slippery prac- 
tices which he might readily acquire in 
the company he was keeping. The right 
hon. Gentleman had attempted to show 
that English shipping was exposed to no 
disadvantage as compared with French and 
other foreign shipping, and upon that point 
he specially referred to the case of the 
Mauritius, It so happened, however, that 
immediately after the right hon. Gentle- 
man had concluded his speech an extract 
from a letter written by the master of an 
English ship at the Mauritius was put into 
his (Mr. Bentinck’s) hands, which entirely 
overthrew that position of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The letter was dated the 7th 
of January last, and could not therefore, 
have been written with any reference to 
their present discussions. In it the master 
of the ship, addressing the owner in this 
country, stated that English vessels at the 
Mauritius could not obtain more than 10s, 
per ton to a direct port, while French 
ships were obtaining from £3 to £3 15s. 
perton. That statement was, he thought, 
a complete answer to the declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman that the English 
shipping interest, and more especially that 
branch of it which was connected with the 
Mauritius, was not in an unsatisfactory 
condition. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Belfast (Sir H. Cairns) 
had delivered a very able speech on the 
subject of the Treaty; but he confessed he 
had heard it with some surprise. He un- 


derstood his hon. and learned Friend to say 
that he hoped the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex (Mr. Byng) would 
not be rejected by the House, because its 
rejection would cause the rejection of the 
Treaty. Now, it was precisely because 
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he (Mr. Bentinck) wished for the rejection 
of the Treaty, that he trusted most sin- 
cerely the House would not adopt the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Middlesex. 
His hon. and learned Friend considered 
the Treaty to be a very bad bargain for 
this country, and as he agreed with his 
hon. and learned Friend upon that point he 
wished the Treaty should be rejected ; but 
he was utterly at a loss to understand how 
his hon. and learned Friend could believe 
the Treaty was a bad bargain, and could at 
the same time wish for its adoption. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Middlesex 
in the very able speech in which he had 
introduced the Motion then under their 
consideration, had told them that this was 
not a treaty of reciprocity. But if it 
were not a treaty of reciprocity he (Mr. 
Bentinck) should like to know what it was. 
It appeared to him to be a treaty based 
upon the principle of reciprocity, but with 
no real reciprocity in it. At first sight 
it might appear to be a reciprocity treaty; 
but on examination it was seen that all its 
advantages would be on the side of France, 
and all its disadvantages on the side of 
this country. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Middlesex said that France 
was meeting us half-way in this matter, 
but he (Mr. Bentinck) saw nothing which 
could justify such a statement. He found 
in the French publications of every descrip- 
tion the most decided abuse of the Treaty 
and of the principle of free trade, with 
commendations, in which he entirely con- 
curred, of the principle of protection. But 
he perceived nothing like a disposition to 
meet the free trade policy of this country 
half-way. A number of French manufac- 
turers and merchants who had addressed 
the Emperor upon the subject said that 
it was a Treaty which would have to be 
rent by cannon-balls. If the establish- 
ment of very high protective duties in 
France, in return for the total abolition 
of duties on this side the Channel was 
meeting us half-way, it was the most 
curious half-way house he had ever heard 
of. The hon. Member for Middlesex fur- 
ther told them that this was a treaty of 
commerce and not of navigation. But if it 
were not a treaty of navigation, why had the 
third article been introduced into it? And 
further if it were only a Treaty of Commerce, 
why, he would ask, had it not been made a 
treaty of navigation? Why, had Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government neglected the oppor- 

tunity of asking the Government of France 

to deal with the shipping of this country in 
Mr. Bentinck 
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a spirit of reciprocity ? In his opinion the 
Treaty was founded not on right but on ut- 
terly erroneous principles, and that far from 
being beneficial, it would be most pernicious 
to the true interests of the country. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Middlesex 
expressed a hope that private interests 
would not influence the decision of the 
House upon that subject ; but if instead of 
‘‘ private interests’? the hon. Gentleman 
had deprecated the influence of ‘class 
interests,’’ he might have fairly appealed 
to the hon. Member for Birmingham, who 
after all must be looked upon as the most 
important personage in connection with this 
measure. That hon. Gentleman had ad- 
mitted that the Treaty was founded upon 
a suggestion which he had made, and he 
had held out a threat to the Government of 
the consequences which must follow from 
their not adhering to it. [Mr. Brien in- 
timated dissent.] The hon. Gentleman was 
not perhaps always aware of the force of 
his own language; but he (Mr. Bentinck) 
believed that was the meaning which the 
words he had employed were caleulated to 
convey. He should add that the hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to him to have forfeited, 
in one short month, a character he had 
been earning during a period of twenty 
years. He would tell the hon. Gentleman 
frankly, but in all courtesy, why he made 
that statement. He wished, however, in 
the first place, to observe that he was 
speaking politically and not personally. 
The hon. Gentleman for twenty years had 
been endeavouring to persuade the lower 
classes of this country that he was their 
only friend, and that he was prepared to 
sacrifice for their sakes the interests of all 
other classes. He (Mr. Bentinck) would 
not then go into the mystification which the 
hon. Gentleman had practised upon them 
in respect to his promised Reform Bill, 
which had never appeared ; he should say, 
however, that he believed the hon. Gentle- 
man, by the policy he was at present pur- 
suing, was forfeiting the reputation he had 
acquired during all the preceding portion of 
his public life. The hon. Gentleman was 
the originator and the great promoter of a 
Treaty, the sole object of which was to 
benefit one wealthy class to the prejudice 
of thousands, and eyen millions, of their 
fellow countrymen. Would the hon. Gen- 
tleman deny that the Treaty would benefit 
the class to which he belonged, and that it 
would inflict great suffering on thousands of 

opleengaged in other branches of industry. 
He (Mr. Bentinck) was anxious to avoid as 
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far as possible discussions of a personal cha- | life of him, see a single argument which 


racter, and he felt that the absent in par. | 


ticular ought to be dealt with carefully and 


leniently : he would therefore only say, in | 


the absence of the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale (Mr. Cobden), that he could not concur 
in the eulogies which had been passed 
upon him, and that, speaking of him solely 
as a public man, he believed that his po- 
litical anteeedents and his expressed opi- 
nions rendered him the man the least quali- 
fied in all England, not even excepting the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, to be en- 
trusted at a foreign Court with the national 
honour and interests, The details of the 
Treaty had already been made the subject 
of prolonged discussion, and he would not 
refer to them at any length upon that 
occasion. Every one must be aware that 
French Protectionists were opposed to the 
Treaty. All he could say was this—that 
if the French Protectionists did not exhibit 
on the present occasion more energy, more 
consistency, more determination, than was 
exhibited by the Protectionists within the 
walls of the House of Commons some years 
ago, the Protectionists of France would 
come to an untimely end, and nobody 
would pity them. He would say no more 
about the question of coal ; but there was 
one argument which the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Stroud, had so well 
put, and which he thought to be unanswer- 
able—what could be the object of tying up 
the hands of future Governments with re- 
gard to coal ? To sum up the whole 
matter in five words, it was done to please 
the Emperor of the French. It was his 
good fortune to be able to congratulate the 
Government upon one point—he would not 
touch upon the paper duty, because that 
they would have to deal with hereafter ; 
but he had seen with pleasure that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had succeeded 
in inducing the French Government to 
withdraw the prohibition on the export of 
rags. That would be a great boon, no 
doubt, to the manufacturers of this coun- 
try ; but it was valuable in another point 
of view, because his conviction was, that if 
this Treaty was carried out rags would 
become an essential element in the clothing 
of numerous classes in this country. He 
was, therefore, glad that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had had the humanity to 
forestall the means of alleviating the mise- 
ries which his policy would create. He 
(Mr. Bentinck) had listened to all the 
arguments advanced on the other side in 
favour of the Treaty, but could not, for the 
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went to prove the probability of any man 
in England benefiting from the adoption 
of the Treaty, except the class which the 
hou. Member for Birmingham represented. 
He quite admitted that the prosperity of 
that class was one test of the prosperity of 
England; but it did not constitute the sole 
prosperity of England, and if the Treaty 
was to benefit that class at the cost of 
millions of others of their countrymen, how 
could it be said that such a Treaty was 
beneficial to our national interests? The 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had made one of his elo- 
quent and brilliant speeches, in which he 
scouted the very name of protection, and 
then he went on to propose the adoption 
of a treaty, the very soul and essence of 
which consisted in the protective principle. 
He should like to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman how he could consistently 
reconcile the two things: Any attempt 
to do so was utterly irreconcilable with 
common sense. The most marvellous part 
of the Treaty was that it did not seem to 
be liked in France more than it was in 
England, and although the right hon, Gen- 
tleman spoke in general terms with all the 
power of language which he possessed, of 
the advantages which would result . from 
the Treaty, he had never attempted to 
show a single class, with the exception 
of the class which had been alluded to, 
which was to derive any advantage from 
the operation of the Treaty. The right 
hon. Gentleman always avoided any such 
argument, and told them they were car- 
rying out the principles of free trade, 
and that, therefore, they must be confer- 
ring great benefits upon the country. He 
was bound to show some advantages 
which would result specifically from the 
Treaty, but he could not do so, and the 
fact was that the Treaty, so far from carry- 
ing out the principles of free trade, was 
only caricaturing those principles. This 
was not the free trade of Sir Robert 
Peel or the free trade of Mr. Huskisson ; 
but it was free trade run mad; and he 
verily believed that if either of those de- 
parted statesmen could come back to the 
House and peruse the Treaty now offered 
for their acceptance, they would say that 
it was a Treaty either made at Paris or in 
Bedlam. The right hon. Gentleman had 
laid great stress on the question of the dig- 
nity of the Government, and had stated 
that its dignity was involved in the adoption 
of the Treaty. He would not set up his 
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opinion as to what constituted true dignity 
upon the part of the Government, but he 
should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman what his opinion was of the dig- 
nity of a Government which enrols among 
its most distinguished members a right 
hon. Gentleman who accepted employment 
abroad under the Government of the day, 
who came over and voted for that Go- 
vernment upon a great party division, and 
when within a short time after their defeat 
took office with those who succeeded to 
power by the result of that division? After 
that it certainly did not appear to him that 
the Government were very sensitive on the 
question of dignity. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman told him that the country would be 
‘ennobled ’’ by passing the Treaty ; but 
he never could believe that the country could 
be ennobled “by impoverishing itself, or by 
truckling to France. On the contrary 
there was a verse which warned them that 
nought could “ennoble knaves, or fools, 
or cowards ;”’ and he believed that if this 
Treaty should be passed the British House 
of Commons would be considered as the 
fitting representative of those three classes 
of mankind. No man was more fully im- 
pressed than he was with the advantages en- 
tailed on the country by the maintenance of 
the blessings of peace; but those advantages 
could be purchased at too high a price, and 
in this case not only was the scheme one 
which would entail upon us the most fright- 
ful financial difficulties, but whatever might 
be said in the House of Commons and in 
the Court of France, people would say after 
its ratification that it was done at the dicta- 
tion of France ; and he, for one, admitting 
as he fully did the undoubted advantages 
of peace, would rather see this country at 
war with the whole of Europe than see the 
Treaty accepted. He did not ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to agree with him, but 
he was stating publicly, as he always had 
done, frankly and fairly expressing his opin- 
ions, and stating the reasons which induced 
him to arrive at that conclusion ; and he 
would repeat again that he thought a war 
would be less prejudicial both to the honour 
and the interests of the country than the 
final ratification of the Treaty. He did not 
know why hon. Members took the matter so 
seriously to heart, and he could only ac- 
count for it by supposing that his words 
had more force than he at first appre- 
hended they had. Although war might be 
disastrous, it could never be disgraceful to 
this country, which he considered the ad- 
option of this Treaty would be ; and war 
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would be cheaper in every respect, for he 
believed that the financial ruin which this 
Treaty inevitably involved would be of a 
character to which the expense of all former 
wars—to use the expression sanctioned by 
high authority in that House—would be a 
mere fleabite in comparison. Historians 
had before now recorded the disgraceful 
fact of the English Government paying 
tribute to a foreign Power to preserve our 
soil from invasion, and he believed that the 
result of this Treaty would be still worse, 
because we should pay the tribute first and 
very likely be invaded afterwards. For 
these reasons he begged to express his cor- 
dial dissent to the ratification of the Treaty 
—a treaty which could only have been con- 
cocted by those who were alike indifferent 
to the honour and blind to the interests of 
the country. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: Sir, although I 
should hesitate to trespass on the time of 
the House, I am anxious, not having spoken 
at all on this question, to engage its at- 
tention for a few moments. I think the 
Government acted with wise discretion on 
Monday last in consenting to the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Bridgewater (Mr. 
Kinglake) to adjourn this discussion till 
last evening; otherwise, as the Member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Byng) justly observed, they 
would have exposed themselves to insinua- 
tions of endeavouring to avoid discussion 
at this critical state of affairs, which, how- 
ever unfounded, would nevertheless have 
been prejudicial. I have followed with 
great interest the discussions which have 
taken place in this House on the various 
Articles of the Treaty; and with regard to 
the speech of the right hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman), who entered into de- 
tails on this subject, I must, with all defer- 
ence to the House, observe that this does 
not appear to me an opportune occasion to 
go into all the particular features of this 
Treaty, which has been zo fully discussed 
in Committee, and which has, I think, re- 
ceived a very ample measure of confirma- 
tion. I listened with great attention to 
the observations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who exposed all the facts of 
the case with admirable ability, and I in- 
tend to give him till the end, as I have 
given him from the beginning of this dis- 
cussion, a most willing and grateful sup- 
port. We have discussed the various items 
of the Treaty in Committee; what is it we 
are now called on to do? We are called 
on by the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex to acknowledge Her Majesty's 
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desire to promote the happiness and wel- 
fare of the people;° and we are to take 
steps to give effect to the Treaty which 
Her Majesty hopes will tend to the public 
advantage by promoting trade, commerce, 
and manufactures. I am glad to see the 
unanimous feeling of the House on this 
subject. No one, I think, can decline to 
acknowledge the desire Her Majesty has 
expressed for the welfare of her people. 
Whatever may be our party differences, 
whatever may be our legitimate rivalry in 
discussing them, there can only be one 
unanimous feeling in the House as to ac- 
cording our assent to the desire of the 
Sovereign. But I will go further. Can 
we deny that Her Majesty’s Government 
has shown a wish to open fresh channels to 
the commerce of the country? Can we deny 
that it has shown itself alive to the fact that 
the benefits of commerce are infinitely pre- 
ferable to the hazardous uncertainty of war? 
—that it wishes to draw closer the ties of 
amity between this country and a great, 
powerfnl, and neighbouring State? I think 
the Government, with a wise policy, has 
sought to develope new springs of industry, 
and new means of increasing the national 
resources; and I think they have been suc- 
cessful in doing that which every Govern- 
ment, of whatever party, must desire to 
accomplish. With all respect to the views 
of the minority of this House, I think 
the repeated majorities in which we have 
shared convey a convincing proof that we 
will support every attempt to promote 
trade and commerce, as far as those at- 
tempts are consistent with the honour of 
the country. And now I will ask a ques- 
tion. If we are all agreed in this, how 
was it that the House the other night 
hesitated as to considering this Motion ? 
How was it that the House on Monday 
night rather supported the view of the 
hon, Member for Bridgwater, and _hesi- 
tated in at once ratifying a treaty that 
promises such great advantages in the 
future? It was not wholly on account of 
the sacrifice we are called on to make for 
it; we are sacrificing for it £1,200,000 of 
revenue—but I believe the advantages of 
the Treaty infinitely outweigh that sacri- 
fice. Many hon.-Gentlemen have quoted 
the opinions of Mr. Pitt, as to the treaty 
of 1786, but I will cite an opinion of Mr. 
Pitt with regard to sacrificing a present 
revenue for the purpose of improving our 
commercial relations with foreign countries. 
It is from a speech made by Mr, Pitt in 
1787. He says :— 
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“ The surrender of revenue for great commercial 
purposes was a policy by no means unknown in the 
history of Great Britain ; but here we enjoyed the 
extraordinary advantage of having it returned to 
us in a threefold rate by extending and legalizing 
the importation of the articles. Increase by means 
of reduction, he was obliged to confess, appeared 
once a paradox ; but experience had now convinced 
us that it was more than practicable.”"—{ Hansard, 
Parliamentary History, xxvi., 398.] 


Here is an authority that proves we may 
surrender revenue for the moment with 
great advantage, with a view to those pro- 
spective advantages which may be expected 
to flow from these Treaty negotiations. I 
ask the House, then, why it hesitated the 
other night? The hon. Member for Stroud 
has referred to the general policy of France ; 
and I did once think this Treaty has some 
general bearing on the policy of the French 
Government. I thought there were ques- 
tions agitating Europe that required to be 
settled before such a Treaty was concluded; 
I thought they were questions bearing on 
the general relations of the Powers of Eu- 
rope among themselves, and the degree of 
confidence they could place in each other, 
without which confidence neither trade nor 
commerce can flourish or exist; I thought, 
with such questions unsettled, it might be 
injudicious to consider such a treaty; but 
on reflection, I think I was wrong; and 
that the policy of the Government, being 
really a policy of peace, is such as should 
meet the approval both of the House and 
the country. At the same time, I have 
heard opinions expressed by one hon. Gen- 
tleman in support of the Treaty, that have 
inspired me with considerable alarm. The 
opinions I allude to were expressed by an 
hon. Gentleman who is a new ally of the 
Government, thouglr not altogether a new 
ally of despotism. I have seen opinions 
reported as those of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright), which, consider- 
ing the connection always existing between 
him and Mr. Cobden, and now existing be- 
tween him and Her Majesty’s Government, 
have, 1 confess, surprised me. We all 
thought the hon. Gentleman was the 
‘friend of the people,’’ not only of this 
country and America, but all over the 
world. We were mistaken; we have heard 
a great deal of the hon, Member for Bir- 
mingham ; how he has acquired great pro- 
vincial éclat and doubtless ephemeral popu- 
larity by his advocacy of popular measures. 
But now we find he has deserted his free 
opinions in favour of the despotism of 
France—so much so that he will not allow 
any one to differ from him. He has actu- 
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ally become a despot of ideas. How often 
do we see this! How often do we see a 
man of great powers, great ability, and 
extreme liberality, a tribune of the peo- 
ple, a demagogue, call him what you 
will, yet give him scope and opportu- 
nity of action, and he becomes a most 
unmitigated despot. What did the hon. 
Member for Birmingham say the other 
night? Many thought we could not sepa- 
rate the Treaty from the general policy of 
France ; but he said— ‘‘ Perish the liberty 
of half-a-million of people, only give me this 
Treaty.’’ Is that the feeling of this House? 
Is that the feeling of the Government ? 
All I can say is, if the Government adopts 
the opinions of its new ally, neither its ally 
nor its Treaty will gain for it the public con- 
fideneec. More than this, the hon. Member 
the other night ventured to gauge the loy- 
alty of men by their means ; he estimated 
their loyalty by the extent or deficiency of 
their pecuniary resources. I never heard 
such 1 sentiment in this House before.— 
{Mr. Brieut expressed dissent. ]—The hon. 
Member distinctly said it, for 1 wrote down 
the words as they fell from his honeyed 
lips. Surely the poor man’s heart beats 
with as ardent an emotion of loyalty to 
his Queen as the heart of the richest aris- 
tocrat in the land; and surely the rich man, 
if Providence were to take from him his 
riches, would not lose those sentiments of 
loyalty he had previously entertained. The 
argument is most fallacious, particularly 
for a country like England. ‘‘ Perish the 
liberties of half-a-million of people,”’ says 
the hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ only give me this 
this Treaty.”’ The hon. Gentleman is gene- 
rally understood to represent the opinions 
of Mr. Cobden on potitical questions ; if 
so, and if Mr. Cobden negotiated this 
Treaty, I do not wonder the House hesi- 
tated to adopt a document framed under 
the influence of such revolutionary prin- 
ciples. I do not wonder it hesitated to 
adopt a Treaty so made with a Power 
whose policy tends to alarm every other 
State of Europe. I do not wish te enter 
into these questions of the policy of France; 
we shall have other opportunities of dis- 
cussing them fully; for this reason I do not 
wish to follow the right hon. Member for 
Stroud. Now, for my own part, I think the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
comes very well out of the correspondence, 
which from time to time has been laid upon 
the table; but I must, nevertheless, say 
that there is a despatch of M. Walewski’s 
and two of M. Thouvenel’s, which, in my 
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opinion, place the question of the annexa- 
tion of Savoy to France in a very dangerous 
and ambiguous light. More than that—I 
am afraid—as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud so forcibly put it—that 
the mask in this case is being withdrawn, 
for it appears to me to be evident—anxious 
as I am that the bonds of amity between 
this country and France should be drawn 
more closely together—that our worst ap- 
prehensions with reference not only to the 
future condition of one people, but the in- 
dependence and neutrality of another, are 
about to be realized, and that the peace of 
Europe is on the eve of being disturbed, 
perhaps for many a long day to come. 
That such may not be the case I sincerely 
hope ; nor can I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud that the 
Government ought to be held responsible 
for the occurrence of these events should 
they unhappily take place. I do not think 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have, as the right 
hon. Gentleman seems to suppose, con- 
nived at the policy to which I allude to 
secure the advantages which this Treaty is 
calculated to confer. No-~nothing can 
ever make me believe that they—more par- 
ticularly my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—in their desire to 
imitate the policy of Mr. Pitt, although 
perhaps under different circumstances, 
could so far forget the interests of their 
country as in any way to lend their coun- 
tenance to such a transaction as the pro- 
posed annexation of Savoy. On the con- 
trary, 1 feel quite sure that if the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
in August last been aware of the intentions 
of the Emperor of the French on this 
question, he would have entered against 
their being carried into execution a most 
vigorous and dignified protest. At the 
same time I cannot understand how the 
Emperor of the French—for it is with him 
after all, and not with the French people, 
we are dealing in negotiating this Treaty 
—could, while he was taking a course 
which tends to inerease the feelings of 
amity and friendship between two great 
nations, resist the appeals on this subject, 
which must, since his intentions with re- 
spect to it became known, have been re- 
peatedly addressed to him by the Govern- 
ment of England. I must, however, say 
that, since he does appear to have paid no 
regard to them so far as the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs is concerned, it becomes 
the duty of the English Parliament to 
speak out boldly its sentiments at this 
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critical moment, and when we are about to 
give our assent to a Treaty like the pre- 
sent. It scems to me to be a matter of 
the utmost importance that we should not 
be quiet spectators of such a transaction 
as the annexation of Savoy, and that we 
should not, in our anxiety to support the 
Treaty, allow this annexation to take place 
without making some more formal protest 
than we have yet done against its injustice. 
We ought to bear in mind that we have 
spent millions in war, the expenditure of 
which might have been avoided had a 
vigorous policy at the outset been pursued. 
That is the description of policy which I 
now wish to see adopted in reference to 
France. We have only to read the pages 
of history to see what has been the result 
of a contrary course. Has experience, | 
would ask, taught the Parliament of Eng- 
land nothing? I should hope it has not 
failed to derive instruction from the lessons 
of the past, and I entreat the House to 
enter—not to-night, but as soon as possi- 
ble after this Treaty has passed—its in- 
dignant protest against this act of spolia- 
tion and wrong, the result of which will be 
to upset Europe. I have no'wish now to 
allude to the Despatches on this subject 
which have been iaid on the table. There 
is, however, one point contained in them to 
which I may be permitted to refer, in order 
to enter my indignant protest against the 
language that has been used. It is a point 
which, in my opinion, demands the imme- 
diate attention of this House as well as the 
serious consideration of the Government. 
The other day the Ambassador of France, 
it appears, called on the noble Lord the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and, alluding 
to this subject of the annexation of Savoy, 
said, ‘* After all what does it matter ? 
Let us take Savoy —it is but a bare rock.” 
Now, Sir, if the Ambassador of France 
had dared to speak to me in that language 
—I ought not perhaps to express myself 
in terms so strong—but if the Ambassador 
of France had used that language to me, | 
should have returned to him the reply of 
an honest but indignant Englishman, and 
told him that men “lived, moved, and had 
their being’? on the rocky mountains of 
Savoy who are just as respectable and as 
worthy of the consideration of their fellow- 
men as are the denizens of our crowded 
cities or the sycophants of degraded courts. 
I would have said to him that those inhabi- 
tants of Savoy in their mountain home 
were as deserving of our solicitude as the 
rich who dwell in gilded palaces of luxu- 
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rious ease ; and I shall not hesitate on all 
fitting occasions, when this subject is under 
discussion, to hold up to the indignation of 
all honourable men Setar such as that 
used by the Ambassador of France, so an- 
tagonistic to every principle of liberty, and 
so unworthy of the spirit which should 
actuate our conduct in dealing with human 
affairs; and while I shall be prepared 
to take that course, I must not be sup- 
posed to be desirous of sowing dissension 
between this country and France, or of 
creating a feeling of antipathy to the Em- 
peror of the French. On the contrary, 
my earnest wish is to see France occupy 
that position in Europe which her great 
resources and the character of her people 
fairly entitle her to hold. As long, how- 
ever, as I have the honour of a seat in 
this House and am capable of raising my 
voice in its deliberations, I shall never re- 
frain objecting to the immoderate growth 
of power on the part of France, because 
its attainment can only lead to the excite- 
ment of jealousies between the nations of 
the Continent, and tend to embroil the 
peace and happiness of the world. I 
must also observe that the attainment of 
this immoderate power, which—notwith- 
standing her professions of friendship and 
amity—seems to be the aim of France 
under the Napoleonic dynasty, must al- 
ways be a source, if it be persevered in, of 
serious uneasiness and anxiety to Europe. 
As she is now situated she occupies a mag- 
nificent position. She is blessed to satiety 
with every gift that the bounty of Provi- 
dence can give—with every advantage that 
soil and climate can impart. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, she is, under the 
Napoleonic dynasty, always dissatisfied 
with her lot, striving always to remove 
her neighbours’ landmarks, and thus to 
create dissension throughout the Conti- 
nent. [‘*No, no.”] If some hon. Gen- 
tlemen differ from mein that opinion, I can 
only say that I hope their view of the 
matter may be the more correct. At the 
same time, my belief is that the general 
policy of France is such as I have de- 
scribed it to be, and I, for one, beg to 
enter a respectful protest against its conti- 
nuance. But now to revert to the Treaty. 
I shall, as I said before, support it, be- 
cause I am of opinion that Her Majesty's 
Government have honestly sought by its 
means to promote the prosperity of the 
country, and because I concur in the jus- 
tice of the remarkable expressions which 
Mr. Pitt made use of in 1787, when he 
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said, in the discussion on the Commercial 
Treaty with France which was then con- 
cluded, — 


“If war was the greatest of evils, and com- 
merce the greatest felicity which it- was possible 
for a country to enjoy, then it became the duty of 
those to whom the affairs of the public were in- 
trusted to endeavour as much as possible to render 
the one permanent, and to remove the prospect 
of danger to the other. This was the object of 
the present Treaty, for so great were the advan- 
tages likely to arise from it, that they would not 
only contribute to avoid war, but would also 
strengthen the resources of the country.” 


Such I believe was the impression of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
through Mr. Cobden the present Treaty was 
negotiated, and I earnestly hope, now that 
it is about to receive the assent of this 
House, Her Majesty's Government will 
bring the influence of public opinion to bear 
on the contemplated policy of the Emperor 
of the French in reference to Savoy, so 
that he may be dissuaded from taking a 
course which can, if persevered in, only 
tend to excite mistrust throughout Europe, 
and whieh will not fail to rob Europe of 
the blessing of commerce and the ines- 
timable blessings of peace. Having said 
this much on this important topic, I should 
resume my seat were it not that I am de- 
sirous of making a few remarks which were 
suggested to me by the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Address, aud 
who said, very properly, in that speech, 
which he delivered with so much eloquence 
and ability, that that man was worthy of 
public approbation who made two blades of 
grass grow where only one had grown 
before. In the justice of that sentiment I 
concur; and I will add that that statesman 
is worthy of public estimation who enlarges 
the resources of his country and extends 
the pacific influence of her power. I am 
therefore happy to concur in the praises of 
Mr. Cobden to whose influence it is said 
this Commercial Treaty is chiefly owing. 
But I am of opinion that, although much is 
due to Mr. Cobden in the matter, there 
sits on the Treasury bench a man who, by 
his activity and the intelligence which he 
has brought to bear upon this question, is 
worthy of the warmest eulogy which we 
ean bestow on his exertions—I need not 
say that I allude to my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. With- 
out at all wishing to disparage what Mr. 
Cobden has done, I think I am justified 
in saying that my right hon. Friend 
has treated this great subject with a com- 
pass, a genius, aud a power which we have 
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rarely seen equalled and never surpassed 
in the House of Commons. Those who 
like myself have sat here night after night 
listening to these discussions cannot have 
failed to observe how my right hon. Friend, 
while dealing with the Imperial interests of 
the country in a manner the most states- 
manlike, showed himself able to master 
the minutest details of trade; so that no 
gentleman could submit to his conside- 
ration—lI will not say the crotchets, but 
—the objections of any particular interest 
to his proposals that he was not prepared 
to enter into its discussion with the most 
consummate knowledge and ability. And, 
if 1 may be permitted to allude further to 
the subject, I would say my right hon. 
Friend is in this House the efficient repre- 
sentative of that policy which was inaugu- 
rated in 1842 under the auspices of the 
great party opposite. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is the living, active, and intelligent 
representative of a party which my father 
had the proud distinction to lead: and, 
whatever may have been the differences 
and dissensions which unhappily ensued on 
that occasion, I think there is no impartial 
man in this House but will bear me out in 
saying that the policy then inaugurated 
could not have succeeded without the sup- 
port of that party at the outset, and that 
without their support the blessings of pro- 
sperity which have since so abundantly 
flowed must have been at least temporarily 
delayed. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has been endeavouring to follow out 
that policy, and he has laboured not alto- 
gether in vain. He has the genius and 
ability to carry out this system; but he 
knows well that, it is not only from his 
genius and ability, but from the character 
of his policy that permanent good must 
flow. 1 think, Sir, that permanent good 
will result to the country, and therefore I 
support the policy. I think that per- 
manent good will result from it, quite ir- 
respective of political considerations, in a 
commercial point of view; and sure I am 
that the right hon. Gentleman has shown 
that he is desirous of laying the foundations 
of commercial prosperity; he has shown that 
his only wish, his only thought, his only 
study has been to see the vessels of this 
great country sailing triumphantly to every 
shore, and carrying the products of our in- 
dustry to every clime ; he has shown that 
his laborious untiring study has been to see 
the trade and enterprise of this country 
steadily pursuing its onward course under 
those influences which have wafted the 
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great name of England to the remotest 
limits of the world. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, as we are to- 
night permitted to express an opinion upon 
this Commercial Treaty as a whole, I trust 
the House will allow me to take a brief 
but general view of the policy of this now 
celebrated instrument, and the cireum- 
stances under which it is brought under 
our consideration, Although a policy which 
tends to an increase of our commercial re- 
lations in Europe, is so satisfactory and 
encouraging that I cannot doubt it must 
afford to both sides of the House, and, in- 
deed, 1 would say to all the subjects of 
Her Majesty, sentiments of great congratu- 
lation, I confess myself that subsequent 
reflection has not altered the first impres- 
sion I entertained when we were first in- 
formed of the intentions of the Government. 
I still believe that, on the whole, it would 
have been wiser to have waited for a year. 
I think it would have been wiser to have 
permitted the Emperor of the French to 
have fulfilled his honourable engagements 
to the commercial and mauufacturing in- 
terests of his country, and to have seen 
what would have been the result of the lapse 
of such a term, and whether in the neces- 
sary order of human affairs the prohibitory 
system of France would not have concluded 
at that time. We should then have been 
placed, if not in an equally advantageous 
position as regards immediate results, in 
one which, on the whole, would probably 
have been more convenient and more con- 
ducive to the permanent interests of the 
country than we now occupy by the Treaty 
now before our consideration. But if— 
aud I, for one, would not have critically 
examined the decision of the Government — 
if they had arrived at a contrary decision, and 
if, on the whole, they had thought it wiser 
at once to enter into some agreement with 
France, without waiting for the perhaps 
gradual, but what I cannot but believe 
must have been the inevitable determina- 
tion of the French nation—if it had been 
the opinion of the Government of this 
country that, on the whole, duly weigh- 
ing those vast and various consider- 
ations which must have been placed be- 
fore their examination on an issue so 
important, they ought at once to enter 
into some agreement with the French Go- 
vernment, I still am of opinion that it 
would have been better, by some alterations 
of our mutual tariff, to have attained all 
those ends which could at the present 
moment be acquired ; and then, when the 
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favoured period of July, 1861, had arrived, 
benefitting, I hope, by experience, we might 
have completed the work, and accomplished 
all those ulterior results which by the pre- 
sent Treaty are not achieved, but only 
contemplated. Sir, I think that under 
ordinary circumstances that would have 
been the course which it would have been 
wiser for us to have taken, and which this 
House I think, on the whole, would have 
had no difficulty in sanctioning. I cannot 
help thinking that under even ordinary 
circumstances the proceeding by treaty, 
even for an object ao desirable as the in- 
crease of our commercial relations with our 
neighbour, is a course which is scarecly 
defensible. Certainly in the course of this 
debate and the various conversations on 
the same subject that preceded it, 1 have 
not yet heard any satisfactory reason why 
on scientific or political grounds it should 
have been deemed expedient to tie up the 
policy of the country for a term of years 
so long, and that to accomplish results 
which might, I think, have been realized 
by a much simpler process. These are 
the views with which I should have con- 
sidered this question under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Under ordinary circumstances 
I should have regretted that the Govern- 
ment, in order to attain such desirable 
ends should have availed themselves of such 
questionable means ; but no man can for a 
moment maintain that this Treaty has been 
negotiated under ordinary circumstances. 
The circumstances are, indeed, of a most 
exceptional character, and under these cir- 
cumstances I, myself, object to this Treaty. 
I object to it on three grounds—those 
grounds are financial; they are diplomatic; 
and they are political. 

I will not, Sir, enlarge or dwell to-night 
on the financial objections which I enter- 
tain to this Treaty; because I think a fair 
opportunity has been given to the House 
to decide upon that portion of the subject; 
and though I cannot agree with the deci- 
sion at which they arrived, I am content 
to take it as one which at least precludes 
me from, at present, entering into any 
lengthened discussion on the subject. [ 
think the condition of our revenue is at the 
present moment such that it was not pru- 
dent for us to increase a large deficit by 
creating a considerable deficiency in addi- 
tion, in order to obtain the commercial 
arrangements which are secured by the in- 
strument now on the table. Sir, the House 
has had that question fairly placed before it. 
Ilowever they may ultimately regret this 
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arrangement—and I believe the time will | ment :—‘‘ Australia, with 1,000,000 of po- 
come, and that, too, even rapidly, when they | pulation, takes £1 1,000,000 of our exports; 
will deeply regret it—however they may | France has 36,000, 000 of population ; mul- 
think the scheme of finance propounded by | tiply the trade of Australia by 36, and you 
the Government this year to be unsafe in| will have some idea of the commercial in. 
principle, improvident in arrangement, and tereourse which is about to take place, 
pernicious in its consequences, I do not | [‘*No.”] Certainly that was the inevitable 
think we ought to-night to enter into that | inference from the hon, Gentleman’s argu- 
discussion. The question has been fairly | ment. He dilated, too, on the case of 
raised in this House; and I for one, far | Brazil, with a population of from 4,000,000 
from regretting that the decision of the | _ to 5,000,000, and pointing out what a large 
House was called for on that scheme, should | _commercial exchange there was between 
not have felt that I was doing my duty to | this country and Brazil, in the very next 
my constituents and to my country had I | sentence he showed us that France had 
avoided that decision. I think the decision | eight times the population, and hon. Gen- 
of the House not to the advantage of the tlemen might therefore calculate the vast 
country ; buat I look with no regret to the | results to ‘flow from the new ecmmercial 
means by which that decision was arrived | policy. But ancient countries will never 
at. I think the time will come when the offer the same markets to a country like 
principle the minority then upheld will be | England as new colonies, such as Australia 
recognized as sound. But I[ think also | and California, or as countries settled under 
to-night, although it is my duty to/| circumstances of modern civilization, like 
state that one of my objections to this! Brazil. We must remember that the manu 
Treaty is founded on what I deem its per- | | factures of France are, with some few excep- 
nicious influcnee on our finaneial condition, | | tions, more ancient than the manufactures 
all will agree that after that question has | of England, and I believe there is no one 
been so amply discussed, and has been | in this House who will say that generally 
decided by the House, it would be perfeet- | speaking the French are less skilful. On 
ly unnecessary for me now to revive any | the contrary, all will admit that in many 
of those considerations. Being tierefore | points they are more skilful. I hope that 
under ordinary circumstances in favour of | no inconsiderable increase of the commer- 
any policy which increases the commercial | cial relations between the two countries 
intercourse of the two countries, I may be | will occur from this Treaty, but depend 
permitted, before 1 advance to another | upon it that it will be to a limited de- 
stage of my argument, to say that 1 cannot | gree only. Depend upon it also, no 
agree with some Gentlemen who take what | great branch of industry will ever be 
I believe to be an exaggerated view of the | allowed to be superseded in France by 
impending increase of that intercourse. It; any great branch of industry of this coun- 
always has been a fault of the English | try. No doubt the introduction of our 
people—having as they have, no doubt, a | goods will increase the demand for theirs, 
commercial instinct superior to that of any | will stimulate the i invention, and will reduce 
other nation—to exaggerate the importance | the cost of French goods; the French con- 
of particular markets. It is a very curious | sumer generally will be benefited ; but the 
fact that they have always over-estimated | moment there is any prospect of any great 
those markets which have proved of slight | branch of industry in Franee being super- 
advantage and productiveness to them. | seded by any equal branch of industry on 
Some few ycars ago the markets of South | this side the water, steps will be taken to 
Aumerica were always exalted in this House } prevent such a result. And for this reason 
far above those solid and substantial mar- | alone, if not for others, Franee, whatever 
kets of our North American brethren, which | may be her form of government, is essen- 
have been the souree of so much mutual | tially a democracy, and a democracy will 
wealth to both countries. And so at the! never submit to any great superecssion of 
present moment hon. Gentleman talk of | native industry. My hon. Friend behind 
commercial intercourse with France as ifa|ue (Mr. Newdegate) is accustomed to 
new California or a new Australia were | appeal with pride to the fact that the two 
being opened to us. The hon. Gentleman | great nations of France and the United 
who seconded this Address (Mr. Baines) and | States are favourable to the protective 
who, from his position and relations with a| principles which he supports, and you may 
district of great industry, ought tv second | rely upon it that if you sueeeed with your 
it with authority, used this sort of an argu- | new Reform Bill, or with the Reform Bill 
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which is to supplement and succeed it, as _ 
announced by the hon. Member for Bir- | 
mingham, you will soon have a protec- 
tive interest in this House—a result, per- 
haps, you little anticipate in calculations. | 
At present I think we are led away by 
too sanguine a view of what may be 
the consequences of the opening of this. 
new market. It will be subject to all the 
conditions which prevail in ancient, popu- | 
lous and highly civilized countries ; and as | 
a natural consequence there will be certain 
limits to our enterprize which at present 
we do not recognize. 

The financial grounds of my objections ' 
to the Treaty I shall not now discuss; but | 
[ object to it also on diplomatie grounds. 
It appears to me to be unskilfully and 
negligently drawn. I have listened with 
great attention to the debate, but I have 
heard no satisfactory answer given—though 
more than one Minister has spoken—to 
the objections which have been raised by | 
various Members to what appear to be un- 
satisfactory provisions of the Treaty. I 
have heard nothing said to account for the 
mysterious appearance in the Treaty of the 
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powers; and now we are told that this 
being a legal question, Members of Parlia- 
ment are not competent to give an opinion 
upon it. But the dispensing power of the 
Sovereign was once considered a subject 
on which Members of Parliament were 
very competent to give an opinion. It 
appears to me not to be shrouded in any 
particular obscurity. But, do not let the 
House suppose that if we agree that we 
cannot discuss this question because it is a 
legal question, and then proceed to sanction 
the Treaty, we shall, therefore, avoid the 
difficulty. Assume that we agree to this 
Address. We shall then communicate it 
to the other House of Parliament, and 
that House can hardly be prevented from 
entering on the discussion of a legal ques- 
tion. Great as may be its political dis- 
tinction, the lustre of its legal reputation 


_is not less distinguished. What may pos- 


sibly, if not probably, happen if we evade 
our duty in this House? This question 
of the 11th Article will be discussed in 


‘the other House, and the other House may 


decide that it is impossible to carry it into 
effect without an Act of Parliament. The 


3rd Article which refers to the duties on | other House may, if it likes, clearly agree 
shipping. There is no apparent reason | to address the Crown on the Treaty—as 
why an Article of that kind should have | we have done—but at the same time they 
been introduced into a treaty of commerce. | may think it proper to introduce an Act into 
My hon. Friend, the Member for Stamford | the House to carry the 11th Article into 
(Sir 8. Northeote), reminded the House | effect. What a reproof to this House if 
last night that the differential duties on | we should have an Act of Parliament sent 
the direct trade of England with France | down to us in order that we should be able 
are only removed at present temporarily, | to complete our work! I am sure that is 
and that the French Government, by giving | not a course which this House would desire 
notice, may at any time put an end to the} should be pursued. Icannot pretend to enter 
treaty of 1825, when the differential duties | into any discussion upon the statistical ques- 
will revive, not only with regard to the in- | tion as to our coal resources, to which the 
direct, but the direct trade also. That is| Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
a matter which must occasion anxiety.| refers. I take it for granted that he has 
The very fact that an article of naviga-| made no statement on that matter of the 
tion should be introduced into a treaty of | truth of which he is not fully convinced. 
commerce is enough to create apprehen- | We have had a speech, in the absence of 
sion in the public mind. In reference to) the right hon. Gentleman, from one who, 
the Article which is the subject of the! no doubt, on such a subject speaks with 
Amendment now before us, there is an| some weight. He bears the name of one 
objection to that Article ; but we are told | whom I long remember in this House, with 
that we are unable to discuss it because it} whom | was intimate in private life, and 
is a legal question. It is certainly a new} whom all of us greatly respected; but I 





theory that educated English Gentlemen, 
Members of this House, should not be 
able to give an opinion on subjects of 
constitutional Jaw. As 1 understand it, 
this House by Act of Parliament has 
entrusted the Sovereign with certain 
powers ; and we find by this Treaty tiat 
the advisers of Her Majesty have re- 
commended Her to dispense with these 





may be allowed tu inform the hon. Gentle- 
man—not being altogether unacquainted 
with that district myself—that the railroads 
of the present day have penetrated every 
valley of the South Wales district to which 
he referred, that they have tapped every 
field, and that a stimulus has been given 
to the production of the coal of that part 
of the country which it is not at all likely 
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can be sustained. But it is impossible to 
settle a question of this kind by refer- 
ence to local experience. It is a subject 
which has occupied the attention of men 
of science of eminence, who have given 
to it their personal efforts and the results 
of the deepest thought. I do not pretend 
to offer any opinion of my own upon it; I 
ean only refer to these general statements 
which the best authorities have accepted, 
and, speaking in round numbers, we are 
informed that the coal-fields of England and 
Wales occupy 12,000 square miles, that 
half of that quantity is not workable, and 
that every year 16 square miles are ex- 
hausted. Every hon. Gentleman can make 
the calculation for himself, and he will find 
that, if such is the quantity and such the 
produce, with such a rate of consumption, 
the coal will probably last between 300 
and 400 years. Every one can estimate 
what will be the result if that produce and 
that consumption of cval are doubled. I 
cannot pretend that this calculation ought 
to influence legislation ; but when an hon. 
Gentleman of local experience rises and 
speaking under all the excitement of recent 
explorations of South Wales, which were 
stimulated by circumstarces which never 
happened before and will never happen 
again, gives us the benefit of local ex- 
perience, I must remind the [louse that 
they should receive his calculations with 
due distrust, and that the different estimate 
formed by the right hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment is one sanctioned 
by philosophers and men of science, whose 
opinion is recognized by all as authority on 
the subject. 

There are many other other points in 
this Treaty which appear to me to prove 
that it has not been negotiated with the 
skill, knowledge, and attention which are 
required in such an instrument, and that, 
on the contrary, there is evidence of pre- 
cipitation and carelessness. There has been 
no satisfactory answer to the charges that 
have been made. It does appear to me to 
be a very improvident arrangement that the 
silk manufactures of England should enter 
France at a certain time subject to a duty 
of 30 per cent, and that the raw material 
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from France should at the same time be | 
I have heard no | 


The President | 


subject to a high duty, 

answer to that objection. 
of the Board of Trade got up last night, 
and, having no doubt in his mind the cele- 
brated passage which used to be quoted 
from Mr. Eden as to the difficulty of nego- 
tiating treaties of commerce, said, ‘* Why, 
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\if we had negotiated a commercial treaty 
‘and tried to settle exactly the rate of duty 
/upon every minute detail in every particu- 
ilar branch of manufacture, we should not 
have got over the question of linens even 
‘by this time.”” But that is no answer to 
‘the unfortunate silk manufacturer who has 
‘to compete with the French manufacturer 
subject to a 30 per cent duty, and at the 
; same time receives the raw material of his 
, manufacture subjected to a high duty. He 
asks naturally,—‘t Why is there an Eng- 
| lish Government—why are there Ministers ? 
, Why are there negotiators? Why, above 
all, is there a secret negotiator—if my just 
| interests are not considered.” There is no 
| question of protection or free trade involved 
in this point, but I really think if he has 
to undergo a competition under odds which 
| appear to me to be overwhelming, he has, 
at least, a right to expect that the Minis- 
j ters of the Queen would have taken care 
| that the raw material should come into this 
| country duty free. And so far as I ean 
! learn—of course I speak with hesitation— 
| there would have been no difficulty on the 
part of the French Governmeni:if this claim 
had been preferred. If it were preferred 
and refused, I belicve it would have been an 
|act of great injustice and not at all indi- 
|eative of the friendship and amity we are 
taught to expect; and if it were not 
preferre’, I say there is great negli- 
gence on the part of the English Go- 
vernment. We have had no satisfactory 
answer to these charges. It may seem 
a little point, but I think it is a point 
of great importance when we come to 
consider the arrangement of the Treaty, 
that we have heard no answer to the com- 
plaint of the English brewers. When the 
Government were introducing French wines 
into this country, why did they not obtain 
the French market for our English beer ? 
Here, again, when I have mentioned the 
circumstance out of doors, I have been as- 
sured, upon an authority which influences 
my opinion, that if that claim had been 
preferred the French Government would 
not have objected to it. Is it an evidence 
of a sedulous attention to English interests, 
| to have omitted a provision of that kind ? 
Why was it omitted? Would it have 
offended any principles of our new com- 
mercial system? Not at all. Noone can 
pretend—not even the Member for Bir- 
minghann—that the exchange of English 
beer for French wine would offend his 
principles of trade. I have mentioned four 
instances, and there would be no difficulty 
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in doubling or trebling the number, al- 
though it would be wearisome to the House 
tv pursue the matter further ; but all these 
instances show that this Treaty has been 
negotiated with precipitation ; and the very 
tone of the Government, when criticisms 
on the Treaty are made, confirms that sus- 
picion. Ticy do not vindicate their in- 
strument. They say, '‘ We are aware of 
your objections ; we admit there is a great 
deal in them ; we will make representa- 
tions to the French Government, and there 
is a very fair prospect of obtaining what 
you seek.’’ What was the cause of this 
precipitation? What object was to be 
gained by this haste? These are ques- 
tions which foree then:sclves on our atten- 
tion. 

Sir, I have stated shortly my objections 
against this Treaty financially and diplo- 
matically. Financially it affects injuriously 
a revenue which is in a dilapidated state. 
Diplomatically it has produced an instru- 
ment which does not duly provide for 
British interests, which might have been 
provided for in perfect consistency with 
our commercial system. Nor has any rea- 
son yet been given why this negotiation 
was conducted with so much precipitation. 
I have now to consider the political objec- 
tions to this Treaty. And this is a part of 
the subject which cannot be evaded be- 
cause we are challenged to consider the 
Treaty on political grounds. This is a 
commercial treaty between England and 
France, I admit. But it is a commercial 
treaty between England and France mainly 
and avowedly negotiated for a political 
purpose. This Treaty was not introduced 
to us by any statement which I can recol- 
lect from any Minister of the Crown. We 
only incidentally became acquainted with 
its provisions while we were involved in 
the dreary labours of a Committee on Cus- 
toms Acts. But we have a great public 
State paper which records the principles 
upon which the negotiations were carried 
on and the character of the instrument 
which was contemplated. It has been | 
placed upon the table, and we are indebted 
alone to that document for a due under- 
standing of the Treaty and the objects 
proposed to be carried into effect by its 
means. The noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell), in language which has been referred 
to partly, but not completely, for some 
significant words have been omitted, in the 
instructions to the negotiators, which is, 
in fact, the State paper upon which the 
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advantages to ecommerce and the amiable 
conscquenecs of intercourse between the 
two nations, with all of which we are ac- 
quainted, writes, ‘‘ But over and above these 
considerations the Governmentattach a high 
social and political value to the conclusion 
of a Commercial Treaty with France.” A 
high political value! and therefore it is 
that I am obliged to consider this Treaty 
in a political sense. Those who have pre- 
ceded, and who, not only on the other, but 
on this side of the House, have deprecated 
introducing political considerations into a 
gencral discussion ef the Treaty, seem en- 
tirely to have forgotten the standing point 
upon which this instrument rests, and the 
introductory terms by which the House of 
Commons were made acquainted with it. 
It is, therefore, the political value of this 
Treaty on which the Government depend. 
The words where the noble Lord says : 

“ Its significance at the present moment, when 
the condition of some parts of the Continent is 
critical, would be at once understood, and would 
powerfully reassure the public mind in the various 
countries of Europe,” 


have been quoted already by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Mover of the Amendment. 
But there the right hon. Gentleman stopped. 
He omitted the first words in the next pa- 
ragraph, in which the noble Lord frankly 
states, ‘*On this account Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to entertain a 
negotiation.”” It is positively stated that, 
on political grounds, the noble Lord and 
his colleagues were prepared to entertain a 
negotiation. I do not blame the noble 
Lord, All I say is, that, in discussing a 
Treaty preceded by a State Paper of such 
a character as this, the noble Lord will not 
eavil with me, if 1 inquire into the consi- 
derations upon which he proceeded. The 
noble Lord has gone out of his way, though 
I am sure he thinks in due fulfilment of 
his duty, to frankly inform the Parliament 
of this country what were the principal 
considerations in negotiating this Treaty, 
and that they were political grounds ‘* upon 
which account Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to entertain a negotiation.” 
Is the state of Europe less critical at the 
present moment than when the noble Lord 
wrote that despatch? The noble Lord has 
received compliments from both sides of 
the House upon the spirit with which he 
has maintained the character of a British 
Minister in these negotiations. I am not 


one of those who are apt to believe that 
any man, occupying the position of the 
noble Lord, would be wanting in his duty 
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to the Crown and country on any occasion. 
I am not disposed to believe that the noble 
Lord, of all others, would form an excep- 
tion to that rule; but he will, I am sure, 
not be offended with me if1 do not address 
him in those terms of compliment and eu- 
logy, with which I dare say he has been 
satiated. He will not misapprehend me if 
I offer some constitutional criticism on his 
conduct as Foreign Minister. He wil! re- 
cognize that I am only performing my 
duty ; and as I| shall confine myself to 
facts, and even to something drier than 
facts, to dates, drawing from them infer- 
ences so strictly logical, that I trust the 
noble Lord himself will not dispute their 
accuracy, | am persuaded he will not take 
amiss the contrast I may offer to the enco- 
miums he has received, but will be ready 
to afford me, if he can, an answer that will 
be satisfactory to the House on points that 
require some elucidation with reference to 
this Treaty, before I cau give my assent 
to the Address moved by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex. 

Sir, the night when it was first proposed 
that an Address should be presented to the 
Crown, and when the Motion was unex- 
pectedly postponed, some discussion arose 
on the subject of our relations with France. 
I had not at that time read the papers 
which were circulated only in the course of 
that morning ; and, therefore, I would not 
have presumed, even if it had been desi- 
rable—which the House thought, and very 
justly, that it was not—to enter then into 
that question. But, Sir, I have read those 
papers since then. They have been re- 
ferred to in this House, and noticed in dif- 
ferent moods by different speakers. But 
no one has made the inquiry of the noble 
Lord which I wish to make to-night; be- 
cause, until J have an answer to it, I ean- 
not form a just opinion upon the condition 
of Europe, which he describes as so criti- 
cal, and which, because it is so critical, he 
thinks is a reason why we should conclude 
a Commercial Treaty with France. Now, 
I have read these papers: and so much 
having been said—unjustly in many in- 
stances—of the spirit of passion and pre- 
judice we are apt to indulge in at this mo- 
ment with respect to our neighbours, I am 
bound to admit that, to me, the conduct of 
the French Government in this matter of 
Savoy, which I suppose is the question 
that, above all others, now renders the 
state of European affairs critical, appears, 
as far as the English Government is con- 
cerncd, to have been sincere, frank, and 
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straightforward. That is my opinion, which 
I am prepared to prove ; and, what is more, 
I think I can prove it in a very short space 
which I know is a recommendation. The 
House will remember that in July last, 
when the noble Lord, the present Foreign 
Secretary, announced to us the Prelimi- 
naries of Villafranca, he congratulated us 
upon the fact that France had required no 
accession of territory, and he adverted to 
the distressing rumour previously afloat— 
namely, that it had been the intention of 
France to demand the annexation of Savoy. 
That showed that the noble Lord’s mind was 
perfectly alive to the question, and, indeed, 
he must have found, from the archives of 
the Foreign Office, that it was a subject 
which had occupied —though not to a 
very great degree, still in a manner suffi- 
cient at once to have attracted the noble 
Lord’s own notice to it—the attention of 
his predecessor. Therefore the noble Lord 
was perfectly aware in July last that 
the question of the annexation of Savoy 
had been rife, and he justly congratu- 
lated us on that annexation not having 
been demanded by France. Well, we 
have in these papers a Despateh, in 
which Her Majesty’s Government are in- 
formed that, after the Preliminaries of Vil- 
lafranca had been signed, the Emperor of 
the Freneh had renounced his intention of 
mooting that question, and the subject of 
the annexation of Savoy seemed to have 
entirely dropped. But it now appears 
from the papers before us, by a de. 
spatch dated at the end of January of this 
year, in the interval between the despatch 
which announced that the Emperor had 
given up all intention to annex Savoy, that 
if not at the same moment, yet subse- 
quently, and on more than one occasion— 
in consequence, no doubt, of the difficulties 
which arose as to carrying into execution 
the Treaty of Zurich—the Minister of 
France had frankly informed the Ambas- 
sador of the Queen at Paris that, in case 
the Treaty of Zurich was not carried into 
effect, the Emperor of the French would 
certainly look to the annexation of the 
Duchy of Savoy and the province of Nice 
as a necessary consequence. That appears 
clearly in the papers. Well, the noble 
Lord having been aware that under certain 
circumstances which were distinctly indi- 
cated—namely, if Sardinia was aggran- 
dized and became a considerable Power in 
Italy, France would require the annexation 
of these Sardinian provinces as a compen- 
sation; I want to ask the noble Lord— 
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moment he pursued a policy in Italy which, 
if successful, would have rendered the an- 


nexation of these provinces to France in- 
evitable 2? The noble Lord was of opinion , 


that the territorial aggrandizement of Sar- 
dinia was a highly desirable object; of 
course, he and his colleagues believed that 
it was an English interest to strengthen 
Sardinia and make her a Power, if not of 
first-rate, still of considerable importance. 
Do not let us now enter into any contro- 
versy on that point. If it is to be a sub- 
ject of controversy, let it be reserved for a 
future occasion. But I assume that the 
noble Lord and his culleagues did not ar- 
rive at that conclusion unless they were 
convinced it was an English interest to 
pursue such a policy. But before they 
adopted that policy, they must have con- 
sidered which was best—whether Sardinia 
should be weak and the frontiers of France 
not extended, but maintained according 
to the terms of treaties, Sardinia remaining 


in a position very different from that in | 


which they wished to see her placed; or 


they must have decided that it was better | 


that Sardinia should be aggrandized, and 
the boundaries of France at the same 


time expanded by the annexation of these | 
two provinces. I will not now discuss | 
which of those alternatives was to be, 


preferred. I give the Government credit 
for taking the course they believed to 
be right. But 1 say this is inevitable— 


that with the information they possessed | 
they must have been aware all this time | 
that they were pursuing a policy in Italy— | 


namely, the aggrandizement and strength- 


ening of Sardinia, which must necessarily | 


lead to the annexation of Nice and Savoy 


to France. The House will, I think, see | 


that I am stating the case fairly. If that 
be so, how can ller Majesty’s Government 
now turn round upon France and say, 
‘* What is all this? You have taken us 
by surprise. We find you are guivg to 
annex tvo Sardinian provinces. This is 
behaving in a manner that can be described 
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who will have an opportunity of answering | 
me to-vight—how it came that from that | 


affairs are every nation under the sun 
than the English Parliament, that by a 
most remarkable circumstance there is 
no record on our table at this moment 
—none in these papers or in any other 
English official document—of an attempt 
by the noble Lord at the commence- 
ment of this year—following the great 
principle of non-interference so univer- 
sally admitted and generally practised— 
to settle the affairs of Italy. At the be- 
ginning of this year the noble Lord pro- 
duced four propesitions for the adjustment 
of the affairs of Italy. We have no official 
record of them. [Lord J. Russet was 
understood to say that papers had been 
delivered that day.] Well, we have no 
printed record in our possession, and the 
circumstance just mentioned by the noble 
Lord does not touch my argument. But 
we have a despatch of the Freneh Minister 
commenting on those four propositions, and 
published to all Europe, and, strange to say, 
though only owing to a casual inquiry of the 
hon. Member for Tamworth, the noble Lord 
has himself expressed in this louse what 
those four propositions were. Although 
that took place a fortnight, or for aught I 
know, a month ago, it was only this even- 
ing that the noble Lord placed these pro- 
positions on our table. What are these 
propositions ? The gist of them, if they 
mean anything, is the establishment of 
Sardinia as a powerful State in Italy. 
The noble Lord will not deny that. The 
noble Lord proposes that it shall be left 
to the people of Central Italy to decide 
to whom they shall belong. No one doubts 
that when the noble Lord made that pro- 
position, he had a conviction—and I think 
it is the conviction of a majority of this 
House, and, perhaps, of Europe—that the 
choice of the people of Central Italy would 
be for their annexation to Sardinia. Iam 
sure I shall not be contradicted, then, 
when I say that the purport of the four 
‘propositions is, that Sardinia should be 
established as a powerful Government in 
| Italy. Those propositions ave offered for 


| the consideration of France; France agrees 





only in the language of the noble Lord’s | to them, with the exeeption of one of quite 
despatches. You are producing distrust mivor importance, about the immediate 
and suspicion throughout Europe. You! evacuation of Italy by her armies. Now, 
are disturbing the settlement of Europe. | I want to know from the noble Lord whe- 
Men’s minds are led to the remembrance | ther, when he offered those propositions to 
of long and sanguinary struggles, and,| the French Ministry—the result of which 
perhaps, the result will be fatal to your! would be the aggrandizement of Sardinia 
dynasty.”’ So strange is the mode in! by the addition cof the Duchies and the 


which papers are laid before Parliament, | whole of Central Italy—I want to know 
so much bettcr informed of their foreign; whether upon that the French Minister in- 
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formed him that his Government had re- 
nounced the condition they had previously 
annexed to such an event—namely, that 
Savoy and Nice should be annexed to 
France. That is a question that should 
be answered by the noble Lord. For six 
months the noble Lord has been perfectly 
aware, as appears from these documents, that 
in the event of Sardinia being thus aggran- 
dized France would claim Savoy and Nice; 
the noble Lord has a settlement in Janu- 
ary for the aggrandizement and strength- 
ening of Sardinia in the manner referred 
to, and I now put it to him to say whether 
the French Government then informed him 
that they had renounced the contingent con- 
dition of claiming those two provinces. I 
do not think that the noble Lord can rise 
and tell me he was so informed. But is 
that all? The noble Lord sent his proposi- 
tions for the settlement of Italy by the 
formation of a great Italian Power under 
the King of Sardinia to the great Powers 
of Europe—to Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia. But did the noble Lord at the 
same time inform the great Powers that if 
those propositions were adopted it was of 
his knowledge that France would claim an 
expansion of her frontier in the direction 
of Savoy and Nice? If the noble Lord, 
possessing that knowledge, did not impart 
it to our Allies, I ask him whether that 
is the mode in which the diplomacy of a 
great country like this ought to be carried 
on? These are subjects upon which, when 
we are asked to agree to a Treaty on ac- 
count of the critical condition of Europe we 
are, I think, bound to demand the fullest 
information from the noble Lord. 

Sir, there is another point upon which at 
this moment I think it of the utmost im- 
portance the House should have correct in- 
formation; and that is the manner in which 
very important information oozes out in 
these despatches which, otherwise, would 
never have reached the ears of Parliament, 
having been conveyed in what are called 
‘* private letters.’’ I am perfectly willing 
to admit to the noble Lord that it is not 
only of the utmost advantage, but of the 
greatest importance that there should be 
unreserved communication between the Se- 
eretary of State and the Ambassadors and 
Minsters of the Queen at foreign Courts. 
At Paris, for example, the Ambassador 
has to write hurriedly to the Secretary of 
State once, perhaps twice or thrice, a day, 
and even where there is no hurry there are 
many observations and views which can 
only be expressed in private letters, and 
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cannot and ought not to form the subject 


France—Address Moved. 


of a public despatch. It is proper, how- 
ever, that the House should be clearly 
instructed what these private letters are. 
The private letters of an Ambassador to 
the Sceretary of State are purely and en- 
tirely what that epithet implies. They are 
private letters, and nothing more. The 
Secretary of State is not bound to show 
them to his colleagues. They are very 
rarely seen by any one except the Secre- 
tary of State himself, and perhaps the 
Prime Minister; and, indeed, they come 
so rapidly, and his colleagues are so ab- 
sorbed in their own Departments, it would 
be impossible to do anything else. Asa 
matter of usage the Secretary of State 
is not bound to place those private letters 
even before the Sovereign. If he quits 
office he takes them with him, and they 
form no part of the record of our diploma- 
tic transactions or the authentic history 
of our public business. I find no fault 
with that. I am convinced that it is a 
practice not only expedient and _bene- 
ficial, but necessary; that it would be un- 
wise to attempt to restrict the confidential 
communication of the Minister with the 
agents of the Sovereign; and that, indeed, 
no man would assume the responsibilities 
of office if debarred of such an advanta- 
geous means of carrying on its duties with 
effect. Still the House ought to know 
that the line is distinctly drawn between 
private letters and the publie records of 
the country; and I say that, from the very 
nature of these confidential communications, 
it is not right that a Secretary of State or 


'an Ambassador should in their public de- 


spatches fall back upon their private letters. 
I find from these papers that most import- 
ant information is contained in private 
letters, which are not produced. We have 
here no evidence that subsequently to the 
despatch in July, which announces that the 
Emperor had renounced his intention of 
annexing Savoy, that information was neu- 
tralized and falsified, had it not been for 
the private letters of Lord Cowley. Here 
we have an Ambassador sending a public 
despatch, in which he positively announced 
that the Emperor had given up his inten- 
tion of annexing Savoy; and it is only in 
these private letters that we discover after- 
wards that, circumstances having changed, 
the French Minister, apparently with the 
utmost frankness, more than once, perhaps 
frequently, informed the British Ministry 
that if the Treaty of Zurich, constituting 
the Preliminaries to the Treaty of Villa- 
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franca, were not carried into effect, the 
Emperor would revert to his original inten- 
tion. I say that a diplomatic narrative 
placed before this House ought to be a com- 
plete narrative. Do not let the House run 
away with the idea—that I am pedantically 
dwelling on a point of form. It is not a 
mere form, but a matter in which the 
highest interests of the State are involved. 
Suppose there had been a change of Min- 
istry at the commencement of the year. 
The first duty of the new Ministry would | 
probably have been to consult upon the | 
affairs of Italy. It might have been their | 
opinion that it would be advantageous to | 
Europe and to England to strengthen Sar- 
dinia, and to assist in establishing her as 
u Power of importance; but, as far as the 
record of public transactions in the Foreign 
Office is concerned, they would have been 
completely in the dark as to the fact that 
the adoption of that policy must necessarily 
lead to the annexation of Savoy and Nice 
to France. Because, generally speaking, 
the Secretary of State, when he retires 
from office, is accompanied by the Ambassa- 
dor. If not invariably the rule, that was 
the former practice, and it is one, I believe, 
which ought never to have been given up. 
The House therefore will see the necessity 
that there should be a complete register in 
the Foreign Office of the diplomatic trans- 
actions of the country. 

It appears, then, from these papers that 
from the month of July or a little after— 
from the moment the difficulties respecting 
the execution of the Treaty of Zurich oceur- 
red, Her Majesty’s Ministers were perfectly 
aware that it was the intention of France, 
if that Treaty were not carried into effect, 
as it was eoon known it would be impos- 
sible, to claim the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice. All this time Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nistera have been pursuing a policy which, 
without agreeing with it, 1 will grant for 
argument was sound and worthy, but which 
if successful must necessarily lead to that 
annexation. And it is under these circeum- 
stances that Her Majesty’s Government 
have asked the House to enter into a treaty 
of commerce with France. Early in Janu- 
ary Mr. Grey, then Chargé d’Affaires at 
Paris, communicated to the Government 
the alarm of the Swiss Government, and 
of their Minister at Paris, at the project of 
annexing Savoy and Nice. The negoti- 
ation of the Commercial Treaty went on, 
but no instructions were sent to Mr. Grey 
in reference to the subject of his letter, 
nor were any steps taken to make the 
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French Government aware that the views 
of Her Majesty's Ministers on the annex- 
ation were such as they afterwards ex- 
pressed. It was not till the end of Janu- 
ary that the noble Lord the Sceretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs wrote the de- 
spatch on which he has received the com- 
pliments of so many hon. Gentlemen. I 
ask the House this—is it any compensa- 
tion for the negligence and neglect of a 
Minister during six months, that at the 
end of that time, when the mischief is done, 
he should take refuge in a grandiloquent 
despatch? That document is, no doubt, 
very convenient for the House of Commons; 
but [ should have liked one in the same 
spirit to have been sent to the French 
Emperor months before. The Emperor of 
the French is supposed, and I believe with 
justice, to be nut insensible to public opin- 
ion—a quality not to be despised; but, ac- 
cording to the noble Lord’s own narrative, 
he appears during all these months, to have 
made no effort to protest against a policy 
which he himself described at the en’! of 
January as one which would fill Europe 
with alarm and distrust as of a disturb- 
ing character, and that might lead to 
the most distressing and dreadful conse- 
quences. Yet the noble Lord commences 
this Session by placing on the table a 
paper which is to be the foundation of 
a Treaty of Commerce between England 
and France, which Treaty he recommenis 
on account of the critical condition of 
Europe, and because its significance at 
that moment would be understood, and 
would powerfully reassure the public mind 
in the various countries of Europe. The 
various countries of Europe! Why, if the 
noble Lord had done his duty when he sent 
out his four propositions at the commence- 
ment of January, the various countries of 
Jurope must have been aware of the con- 
templated annexation of Savoy and Nice! 
And yet under these circumstances the 
Treaty of Commerce between England and 
France was to reassure the public mind. 
Why, these are among the most incon- 
sistent circumstances that have ever oc- 
curred in the history of diplomacy; yet 
these are the papers for which the noble 
Lord has_ received compliments — com- 
pliments upon a despatch written at the 
end of January, when the noble Lord, 
had he not been absorbed in his Italian 
enthusiasm and thinking only of results, 
which, if attained, must have produced the 
very catastrophe the contemplation of 
which he afterwards deplored, must have 
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taken a course diametrically opposite. 
These are matters which require explana- 
tion. When we are asked to assent to a 
treaty of commerce between this country 
and France, on account of the critical 
coudition of Europe, that critical condi- 
tion being the result of the policy which 
the noble Lord deplores, I must ask the 
Government to condescend at least to ex- 
plain these inconsistencies. The House is, 
with regard to this question, placed in 
an embarrassing position, one not favour- 
able to the exercise of its privileges, and 
one which I think has been brought about 
by its own laches, and which it will ulti- 
mately very much regret. When this 
matter was first before us I endeavoured 
to call the attention of the House to the 
position in which we were placed. Unfortu- 
nately the House was not then sufficiently 
aware of the circumstances; the subject 
was a new one, it was hurried, I think, not 
to the advantage of the Government, I am 
sure greatly to the disadvantage of the 
House; but, had we only adopted what 
begins now to be understood, the proce- 
dure of 1787, we should not have been 
placed in the somewhat humiliating position 
in which we now find ourselves. A treaty 
with France is recommended to the House 
on account of the critical condition of Eu- 
rope, and the excellent effect it would have; 
that critical condition of Europe turns out 
to be an act of aggression on the part of 
France which we strongly disapprove, 
yet by this treaty appear to sanction ; 
and yet the House is placed in such a 
situation that it really can pronounce no 
practical opinion upon this most import- 
ant instrument. If we had originally, in- 
stead of going into Committee on Cus- 
toms Acts, gone, as the House did in the 
time of Mr. Pitt, into Committee upon the 
Treaty, all this embarrassment would have 
been avoided. That was the Motion that 
I made. I could not propose it in so many 
words, because the forms of the House pre- 
vented me, but that was the object which 
I endeavoured to obtain. Had that course 
been adopted, the Government might have 
earried all their Resolutions in Committee 
on the Commercial Treaty, and after they 
had carried them the House could have 
addressed the Crown, and could have pro- 
nounced their opinion upon the Treaty. 
Under those circumstances, the revenue 
would not have been disturbed; the Re- 
solutions would have been only provisional 
Resolutions, depending upon the House ap- 
proving the Treaty of Commerce. Owing 
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to the course which was adopted, the evils 
of which the House was at the time but 
little aware, it is idle to pretend that our 
opinion can really be given with any effect 
upon this most momentous Treaty. The 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Address 
commented upon what he considered a 
most strange and indefensible proposition 
of mine, that we should consider the 
Treaty before we addressed the Crown. 
No such nonsense ever centered into my 
head. There is only one way in which we 
ean consider a Treaty, and that is upon an 
Address to the Crown; but what I wanted 
to impress upon the House originally was 
this, ‘*Do not go into Committee of Cus- 
toms and sacrifice all this revenue before 
you address the Crown; because the Ad- 
dress to the Crown, so far as it can influ- 
ence public events, will, in fact, then be 
only an idle ceremony ;”’ and an idle cere- 
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mony it is to-night, because, however grave 
| may be my objections to this Treaty upon 
| political grounds, yet, after what the House 
has done, I feel that it is impossible to offer 
any opposition to it. Regarding it from 
a diplomatic point of view, carping at and 
criticizing a Treaty is not a ground upon 
which you can refuse to address the Crown; 
and when we come to financial considera- 
tions, why, if you were to terminate the 
Treaty now you have lost your revenue. 
Let us understand what is the state of 
affairs in which Her Majesty’s Government 
have entered into this Treaty, and are now 
ealling for our decision upon it. Is it a 
state of affairs such as the House was led 
to believe existed when the Treaty was laid 
upon the table? You have heard from 
an Imperial Throne the announcement of 
a political principle, the consequences of 
which rone of us can foresee, and the ulti- 
mate results of which many of us will not 
live to witness—the natural boundaries of 
empire. It has been publicly announced 
that empires have natural boundaries ; and 
who can foresee what may be the conse- 
quences of such a policy in action? We 
know now that Iler Majesty’s Government 
even at the tenth hour have protested 
against this doctrine. We know that they 
have deseribed and denounced it as one of 
the most dangerous that can be pursued, 
one that must fill Europe with suspicion, 
with apprehension, with distrust, and one 
that is associated with long and sanguinary 
wars, with the fall of empires, and with the 
fate of dynasties. This is their own de- 
scription of the critical state of Europe, 
and it is under these circumstances that we 
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are called upon to approve this Treaty with 
the very Power which the noble Lord the 


| 
| 
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asmuch as, in the state of European 
polities which exists at the present day, 


Secretary of State himself has deseribed | you cannot expect a uniform concurrence 
as a Power of disturbance and distrust. | of opinion between two great and inde- 


Since the right hon. Gentleman introduced 
his financial scheme to the House all the 
circumstances are changed. We are not 
influenced by the same feelings, the coun- 
try is not thinking of the same considera- 
tions. All is altered since the day when I 
endeavoured to lead you to a safer course 
[laughter and cheers|, which everybody 
feels now and privately admits to have 
been the proper one, and which was then 
met by rhetorical gibes as it now is by un- 
meaning laughter. We shall, however, I 
hope, before this Address is voted, receive 
from the noble Lord the Sceretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs some explanation of the 
incomprehensible passages in his conduct 
to which I have called attention. 
we shall learn from him why, in possession, 
and in full and complete possession, of the 
policy of the French Government, he did 
not communicate it to us and to his Allies, 
why he pursued in Italy a policy which fa- 
voured and even precipitated the policy of 
France, which he himself disapproves, and 
why in placing these papers before the 
House he does so in such a manner that it 
is with the utmost difficulty we can arrive 
at a conclusion as to the policy of the Go- 
vernment; of which, under these cireum- 
stances, I will only say, as the noble Lord 
said of that of the Emperor of the French, 
that it fills me with distrust, and I believe 
will lead to disturbance. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, Sir, that the House will 
be of opinion that the time for the full dis- 
cussion of the important matters that have 
occupied the greater part of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentlemen has not yet ar- 
rived, but will be afforded at that pro- 
bably early period when we shall be in- 
vited by the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake) to enter on the 
consideration of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and of the position of the country 
with reference to the province of Savoy. 
At present it is necessary for me to say 
but very little on that point. If the ques- 
tion of Savoy, or if any other question of 
foreign policy upon which a difference of 
opinion with the French Government might 
possibly arise, was before the Cabinet of 
Her Majesty at the time when the substance 
of this Treaty was negotiated, it was before 
us as a comparatively remote and hypo- 
thetical proceeding ; and I hold that, in- 
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pendent countries like England and France, 
therefore if we were to contemplate the 
possible occurrence of cases in which it 
might be our duty frankly to express our 
dissent from any policy entertained by 
France, and to point out to her the evils 
which might follow its adoption, the very 
best mode of strengthening our own posi- 
tion for all events was to unite cordially 
with France in a great act of policy, 
fraught with benefit to both countries, to 
which we were frankly invited by her, and 
which, whatever might occur, was the best 
preparation for friendly relations between 
the two Governments, because it tended 
not only to create these friendly relations 
between the Governments, but also to give 
them a broad and deep and solid basis in 
the friendly sympathies of the two nations. 

With respect to the course of the debate 
I must confess I should be perfectly con- 
tent to rest the argument for the Treaty 
of Commerce with France, irrespective of 
the able speech made by a Member of the 
Government, upon the various speeches 
which have been delivercl by hon. Gen- 
tlemen, most of them, though not all, sitting 
on this side of the House—beginning with 
the admirable speech of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Middlesex, so ably seconded 
by the hon. Member for Leeds, and fol- 
lowed by a long list of Gentlemen who 
brought to the support of this Treaty every 
gift of knowledge and ability, among whom 
if I do not include the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth it is only because 
of the much too favourable and flattering 
terms in which he thought fit to allude to 
myself. At the same time, Sir, I am sorry 
to say that there was one speech which, 
if I estimate it aright, stands in striking 
contrast with the general tone of the de- 
bate. I refer of course to the speech of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman), Her Majesty’s 
Government have been unfortunate beyond 
description during the present Session in 
attempting to win the favour of my right 
hon. Friend. Scarcely had the Session 
opened when he complained that never did 
a Government present to Parliament so 
scanty a programme of business; but 
scarcely had it proceeded three weeks more 
when he again complained that such was 
the crowd and mass of business forced 
upon the attention of the House by the 
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Government that they were greedily and 
irrationally demanding from private Mem- 
bers a portion of time which properly be- 
longed to them. My right hon, Friend 
has told us to-night that he is an older Free- 
trader than any Gentleman except one who 
sits upon the Treasury Bench, and yet al- 
most in the same breath he informed us that 
the country which diminishes its import 
duties makes a present of its revenue to 
the foreigner. Two millions, says he, of 
import duties we shall have made a present 
of to France before France begins to act 
upon this Treaty. Such is the mode in 
which my right hon. Friend illustrates his 
old experience and his happy conception of 
the doctrines of free trade. My right hon. 
Friend says that the Government have con- 
trived in this Treaty to betray the interests 
of England,and at the same time to ruin the 
interests of France; for, he tells us, who- 
ever supports the plans of the French Em- 
peror is, in the opinion of the French 
people ruining the interests of France. He 
says, again, that by the llth Article of 
the Treaty my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who is neces- 
sarily in a peculiar degree responsible for 
every treaty, and the entire Government 
have abandoned and betrayed the highest 
and most vital interests of this country; 
and yet he is perfectly satisfied, as he de- 
clared in another part of his speech, to 
leave in the hands of my noble Friend the 
conduct of our foreign affairs These are 
the declarations of my right hon. Friend ; 
but they are declarations of secondary im- 
portance, because they merely express the 
criticisms of an individual Member of Par- 
liament on the conduct of the Government 
-—there were graver matters involved in 
his speech; and, as a Member of the House 
of Commons, as an Englishman, and not 
less as one holding office under the Crown, 
I must take leave to enter my respectful 
protest against the whole tone and lan- 
guage of my right hon. Friend, when he 
described the character, policy, and conduct 
of a neighbouring and friendly nation. My 
right hon. Friend, in drawing a contrast 
between England and France, said that 
the policy France was ‘‘ aggression, aggran- 
dizement, and war.’’ I admit to my right 
hon. Friend that if the time has really 
come when it is the duty of a Member of 
the British Parliament, of a man of ability 
and experience like my right hon. Friend, 
thus to describe the permanent and stand- 
ing character and policy of a neighbouring 
and friendly nation, then, indeed, it is in- 
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appropriate to be discussing either treaties 
of commerce or amendments to treaties of 
commerce, not to speak of some paltry 
amendment relating to the export of coal, 
but we ought to have a sweeping and un. 
mistakeable vote of condemnation passed 
at once upon the Treaty that has been 
made and upon the Government that had 
made it. Again, says my right hon. Friend, 
it is not the best way to secure peace with 
the French people to wound and irritate 
their feelings. That is one of the dicta 
necessary to make up the budget of in- 
consistencies and contradictions which my 
right hon, Friend has exhibited to-night. 
‘It is not the best way to wound and 
irritate their feelings.’’ I ask him to put 
himself in their position, and then to in- 
quire of himself whether, if he had heard 
such a speech delivered by a subject of a 
nation in peace and alliance with his own, 
his feelings would or would not have been 
wounded and irritated? But my right hon. 
Friend endeavoured to save himself by 
drawing a minute distinction between the 
French Goverament and the French ua- 
tion, and he told us that we were con- 
spiring with their ruler against the French 
people. Does he really imagine that, in 
order to soothe the feelings of the French 
people, he has only to draw these distine- 
tions between them and their Government, 
which no foreign nation has a right to 
draw? We have no right, I repeat, to 
draw such distinctions. It is not only an 
interference, but it is an interference of 
the most offensive kind; and if there be in 
France one spark of that patriotism which 
we were told to foster in England, every 
Frenchman must read, as every English- 
man would read, with indignation much of 
what we have heard to-night. 

Sir, it appears to me that there is no 
great difficulty in construing the passage 
which has been quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disracli) from the 
despatch of Lord Cowley on the subject of 
the Treaty. I think he gives it too narrow 
a construction if he intends it to be under- 
stood that the opinion of the Government 
was that only on political grounds was this 
Treaty to be judged. We have always 
frankly admitted that the Treaty must be 
tried upon its merits with reference to 
commerce and trade, and with reference 
also to the indirect effects which com- 
merce and trade would produce. With re- 
spect to political grounds, we could not, 
undoubtedly, be insensible to the fact that 
there was much at the time when these 
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negotiations were going on in which France 
and England had a common feeling, and 
in which France and England jointly were 
the main European champions of the prin- 
ciples and representatives of the Powers 
by which alone we could hope to see the 
affairs of Europe settled. When we look- 
ed to Italy, which has long been a sup- 
pressed voleano, certain to burst out and to 
produce most dangerous complications in 
Europe, no impartial man could deny that, 
whether the Emperor’s title to make war 
in Italy was good or bad, no inconsiderable 
effects had been produced by the war, 
whether they were due to the valour of 
France or to the moderation of Austria, 
and no inconsiderable progress made to- 
wards the settlement of Italian affairs, 
which upon every ground of European inte- 
rest and of British feeling was a consum- 
mation much to be desired. Take the state 
of feeling in England. It surely could not 
be possible for any rational man to see the 
state of things that prevailed in Italy, and 
not to desire to make an effort, in itself 
beneficial, but likewise recommended by the 
likelihood of its being successful, for the 
purpose of applying a remedy, or at least 
a palliative. We had the greatest alarm and 
apprehension in the public mind on the 
score of the great military preparations that 
were being made abroad. We had an im- 
mense and constantly growing increase of 
our own expenditure, connected very much 
with that alarm and apprehension. Last 
year it was the painful duty of the Govern- 
ment to propose a great addition to the 
burdens of the country, and we have the 
prospect of further additional expenditure 
in the present year and for a long succes- 
sion of years. Was not that a reason for 
endeavouring to act upon the alarm and 
apprehension which prevailed, and to en- 
deavour to stay the evil, not by the discon- 
tinuance of measures which the safety of 
the country required, but by the adoption 
of a process which, like the silent and cease- 
less processes of nature herself, would bring 
into play a thousand beneficial influences 
on the side of peace, and which from day to 
day and from year to year would counteract 
the prevailing alarms by undermining their 
causes, and by substituting for whatever 
remained of panic on the one hand or un- 
due military spirit on the other, those solid 
habits and usages of friendship which are 
cemented and strengthened by the peaceful 
intercourse of commerce and trade ? 

But the political part of the question I 
will not dwell upon ; 1 will go to those por- 
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tions of it which are more within my own 
proper sphere. And here I must confess I 
have listened with great satisfaction to the 
course of the present debate, because | 
take it for granted that the best objections 
that could be made to the Treaty have 
been made. And what do they come to? 
We have heard something of bargains, and 
we have been told that this Treaty is a 
bargain; that we have asked for equiva- 
lents, and that we have not got them. Sir, 
I deny that this Treaty has ever been a 
bargain, for it is of the essence of a bargain 
that you give away something which it 
would be of value to you to retain, and that 
you receive something which it is import- 
ant to the other party to keep. This isa 
reciprocal instrument if you like, but a 
bargain it is not, for you are giving nothing 
to France that is not a gift to yourself, and 
you are receiving nothing from France ex- 
cept measures by which France confers s 
benefit upon herself. In the first place 
it would be unnecessary, and in the next 
place it would be mischievous, to inquire the 
precise measure of percentage on this arti- 
cle or on that—whether the restraint on 
the exportation of rags is duly balanced by 
the duty on paper, or whether the duty 
which France leaves on the raw silk she 
sends to us shall be removed when we are 
sending her enormous quantities of raw 
silk without any duty at all. All these 
propositions it was unnecessary, and much 
worse than unnecessary, to entertain. The 
hon. Member for Stamford (Sir S. North- 
cote) fell into a ludicrous error last night. 
He speaks of the slovenliness of the Treaty 
with regard to the export of rags. He 
says we have covered that by obtaining 
the removal of the prohibition, but that is 
only one fault in the Treaty, and there are 
twenty others. But that is not a fault in 
the Treaty. We have never attempted the 
impossible task of constructing such a sys- 
tem of equivalents. We have had warning 
enough in the experience of former years. 
And what says the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Belfast (Sir H. Cairns), who finds 
fault with us and comes forward to instruct 
us? He finds fault with us for not having 
entered into these minute adjustments— 
for not having settled how much duty 
should be levied on every description of 
linen goods ; and then he says, ‘* Why not 
go to Spain and see whether she will not 
enter upon these minute and endless dis- 
cussions ?”’ [ will tell him why. Because 
we knew quite well that, if there were any 
means of obstructing the progress of free 
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trade, it was by entering upon these nego- 
tiations in the spirit of bargain that he 
recommends. And even that is not all; 
for, not only would he have been entan- 
gled, if he had had the management of 
these negotiations, in hopeless complica- 
tions that would have made him times out 
of mind pray his stars that he had never 
meddled with it, but while he was involved 
in the attempt to disentangle these inex- 
plicable difficulties and complications—and 
I really pay hins the compliment of saying 
that he was the man to do it if it could be 
done—the whole of those proceedings, in- 
volving millions of revenue, would have 
become patent to the public, and the last 
result of that blessed undertaking would 
have been a total paralysis alike of trade 
and of revenue, and of no inconsiderable 
portion of the commerce and industry of 
the country. These, Sir, are the reasons 
why we declined these negotiations, and it 
is no blot on the Treaty that it does not 
provide for the free export of rags. We 
came to the conviction that if France once 
frankly, sincerely, and decisively entered 
upon the career of freedom of trade, her 
own experience of the commencing stages 
would be a security for her proceeding on- 
wards towards its consummation such as 
we could not by any other means obtain. 
That is the meaning of the Treaty, and 
that is the reason of the avoidance of these 
minute arrangements, which, hopeless and 
impossible at any time, would have been 
mischievous and absurd under the particu- 
lar circumstances, because they would have 
led to a total misconception of the funda- 
mental principles of the Treaty. That is 
the reason why the Treaty has been framed 
such as it is, and not such as has been 
recommended by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite. 

Sir, I will only say one word on what fell 
from the hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck), who says that the increase of 
the income tax is due to this Treaty. I 
must say that is a very inaccurate state- 
ment of the case. In the first place, it 
must be recollected that the loss really due 
to the Treaty is extremely small in amount. 
In all the stages of our proceedings we 
never have given it with precision—lI have 
never heard any computation of the exact 
loss of revenue we shall incur by the Treaty 
with France—because we have endea- 
voured to deal with it conjointly with the 
whole loss arising from the Treaty. Bat 
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the admission of their wines at a low price, 
nor are we, so far as I am aware, bound 
by any treaty to extend unconditionally to 
those countries the benefits we extend to 
France. The whole annual amount of loss 
of revenue under the Treaty upon our com- 
merce with France cannot, I think, even 
at the outset, be estimated at more than 
£600,000 or £700,000 a year—that is, 
including the ultimate fall of the wine 
duties, which will not take place before 
the expiration of nine months. On com- 
mercial grounds, then, I put against a 
very small loss of revenue for a year the 
promise of a very great extension of trade. 
With regard to the great staples of France, 
wine and brandy, the reduction of duty is 
such as to promise a great increase of 
trade. As regards ourselves, | wish to 
eall the particular attention of the House 
to this—that we have long acted on the 
principle that all differential duties are im- 
politic and bad, and that there is not even 
a single duty of any moment—I am not 
sure there is even one of the very smallest 
—that we abandon under the Treaty with 
France that is not strictly a differential 
duty. I look to France, and I must say 
that I can conceive no measure: more quali- 
fied to attach the people of France than a 
Treaty like this. We have been told that 
the people of France, forsooth, are opposed 
to this Treaty. So far as I have had op- 
portunities of judging, I should say it ap- 
pears to me the case is this—that there is 
a limited and powerful class in France to 
which, at any rate for the moment, the 
Treaty may be obnoxious. But you have 
hardly any country where so large a mass 
of the population are so directly interested, 
not only as consumers, but also as pro- 
ducers, and whose productions would imme- 
diately receive so greatly increased a value 
from a Commercial Treaty; and here you 
will have another most powerful agency 
that will attach the people of France to 
this Treaty and all connected with it. 
France is likely to receive a very large in- 
erease of Customs’ revenue under this 
Treaty. What can be more beneficial to 
France than a treaty that will enable the 
Government to reduce the additions to the 
direct taxation of that country ? I believe 
that even the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham will admit that the people of France 
are not so enamoured of direct taxation as 
not to see with pleasure the prospect of a 
remission of direct taxation. 1 must con- 
fess I have the strongest convietion that 
there is another great commercial benefit 
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not alluded to in this debate, but which 
may be anticipated from this Treaty. 
Should circumstances be favourable to its 
development, 1 do not think that anything 
could withstand the moral contagion of 
France and England acting together in the 
sense of liberty of commerce. As long as 
England stood alone, it was casy to say, 
“This nation has grown old and great by 
Protection, and she ean afford to throw 
away the ladder by which she has mounted 
to eminence.”” That is the current lan- 
guage about us. I admit that the admira- 
ble example we set has been but slightly, 
reluctantly, and partially followed; and I 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman, 
who, I admit, has spoken with moderation, 
is in error in supposing that the Emperor 
was about to introduce a system analogous 
to the provisions of the Treaty by inde- 
pendent legislation in Franec. Such an 
opinion is totally contrary to the informa- 
tion we possess. It rests upon no docu- 
ments. The right hon. Gentleman has, | 
think, mistaken the negative promise of 
the Emperor, that no prohibitions should 
be removed before a certain date, for a po- 
sitive promise of the Emperor that at that 
date those prohibitions shall be removed. 
It was not a fraud practised on the people, 
but we enabled the Emperor to hold out to 
the people of France by the advantages 
this Treaty will confer upon them addi- 
tional inducements to wish the system of 
prohibition altered. But the advantages 
to be derived from this Treaty will go far 
beyond France, for I believe that the ex- 
ample of France joined with England in 
one course and policy will spread far be- 
yond the limits of those two countries, and 
the results which the changes in this Treaty 
ought to achieve will be not merely to make 
2d. into 4d., as an hon. Member has said, 
but to turn the hearts and minds of men to 
the blessings of peace ; and gradually to 
spread from country to country and from 
region to region a sense of the manifold 
evils that result from protection. 

Sir, let us now consider shortly what are 
the articles on which many of the hopes 
of the opposition to this Treaty are founded. 
Great hopes which had been entertained 
with regard to one item were dispeiled, in 
a great degree, by the prudent and kindly 
announcement we were permitted to make 
the other evening on the part of the 
French Emperor ; but, though rags have 
failed, yet some hopes were entertained 
until a recent period on the subject of 
shipping. The hon. Member for Sunder- 
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land (Mr. Lindsay) very frankly admitted 
that when he first read the article with re- 
gard to shipping—the 3rd Article —he, in 
common with the rest of the world, totally 
misunderstood it; but he congratulated 
himself that he had by study extricated 
himself from his error, whereas a portion 
of the world are still wandering in dark- 
ness. We have had unfortunate proof 
that such is the case. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Stamford showed last 
night that he did not understand the 
Article, and the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire, following him to-night 
with ready confidence, has likewise ex- 
hibited a similar unacquaintance with the 
spirit and intention and whole effect and 
character of this Article. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stamford began by ascribing to 
Government a defence of the Article 
which the Government did not make, 
and having set up a lay figure wherewith 
to fight, he, of course, had no difficulty in 
knocking it down. Ile said that the Go- 
vernment defended the Article by assert- 
ing that it related to the indirect trade. 
My right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson) last 
night did not so defend it. I say that it 
does not refer to the indirect trade, but to 
the direet trade only. I want to give an 
example of the extravagancies into which 
ingenious men are led when there is some- 
thing or other to which they must object. 
‘* Now, mind,’’ hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
have said, ‘‘ you must object to the 3rd 
Article; handle it, turn it over, see what 
you can make of it, but object to it you 
must ;”’ and so my hon. Friend opposite 
detected a deep plot in this Article, and 
urged that the French Emperor had out- 
witted and entrapped the simple-minded 
British negotiators. The Article reserves, 
it is quite true, differential duties on French 
shipping; and it is true that these differ- 
ential duties are not paid by British ship- 
ping; but my hon. Friend says that the 
meaning is obvious, and that the French 
Emperor, having got the Treaty of Com- 
merece, will give notice to terminate the 
Treaty of navigation, and then the differ- 
ential duties will be applicable to British 
shipping. An argument more far-fetched 
or more contrary to nature and reason 
there could not be than one which sup- 
posed that the man who with almost un- 
paralleled boldness has undertaken to ne- 
gotiate this Treaty in France, in the teeth 
of so much interested opposition, and who 
thereby runs the risk of alienating power- 
ful parties from his Government, would 
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the day after pledging himself in the face 
of his people to the principles of free 
trade, reverse the only instrument which 
prevents the unlimited protection of ship- 
ping, and revert to the old state before the 
Treaty. But that is not all, for what 
would be the effect if the Emperor ex- 
ercised this cunning? It is perfectly true 
that, if the Treaty of navigation were at 
an end, this 3rd Article would enable the 
Emperor to impose against English ship- 
ping the differential duties which now ex- 
ist in the French law,—that is to say, 
that by terminating the Treaty of naviga- 
tion he would obtain a limited power of 
imposing differential duties. But what 
should we get? That proceeding would 
give to us the unlimited power of imposing 
duties on French ships, for then there 
would be nothing to prevent our prohibit- 
ing the entrance of every French ship into 
our ports. Let me give to my hon, Friend 
the real, natural, and true account of this 
Article. So far from having to apologize 
on account of this Treaty to those who 
represent British shipping, the Govern- 
ment maintain that the Treaty does much 
for British shipping. What will be the in- 
crease of the coal trade under this Treaty? 
What is the meaning of your alarms and 
fears for the exhaustion of English coal in 
300 years? At any rate, as long as it 
lasts a great many more English ships 
will be employed in carrying it. Perhaps 
you think that French ships will carry it 
all. On the contrary, of the shipping al- 
ready employed in the trade 69 per cent 
are British ships, and 28 per cent are 
French ships. That sounds grateful to the 
ears of hon. Gentlemen opposite. But 
now, what is the specific purpose of this 
Article? I have already stated, that of 
the ships now employed in the trade 69 per 
cent are British, and 28 are French. That 
makes only 97; the other three are foreign 
ships that go to English ports and engage 
in the indirect trade of carrying coal from 
England to France, and thus become liable 
to the differential duties. Now France is 
afraid, and naturally, that the specified 
rates of duties on English goods should be 
used by foreign ships to claim exemption 
from the differential duties they have at 
present to pay; and though France is 
willing to expose herself to competition in 
the direct trade, she will not permit it in 
the indirect trade, as she is afraid of the 
rivalry of the Duteh, Danish, and other 
navigators who now engage in the trade, 
and she asked for the insertion of this arti- 
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cle in order to prevent their competition, 
There is, therefore, a slight flavour, a 
small pinch of protection, in this article, 
There is a protection in favour of French 
ships, but there is also a protection in 
favour of British ships. Now will not the 
hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) 
admit that this article at any rate was not 
written in Bedlam. That is the case as 
regards the shipowners, and though the 
purists of free trade may not endure to 
sully her maiden hues—though they may 
say you ought not to consent to this article, 
by which you indirectly receive a benefit 
from protection—yet I think hon. Gentle- 
men opposite will not blame us on this ac- 
count. Ships constituted one of the points 
on which great hopes long turned, and 
those hopes have not been abandoned to- 
night by the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire ; but I trust that he also is 
now satisfied as to the object and scope 
of the Article. 

Every thing else having broken down, 
there still remained the subject of coal, 
which has been thought strong enough to 
bear the weight of an Amendment. I do 
not think that the right hon. Member for 
Stroud has done justice to himself, for this 
is but a narrow conclusion to a broad 
speech. His speech went much further, 
and the conclusion he has arrived at is, 
compared with the speech, so inadequate 
that I am afraid the right hon. Gentle- 
man cannot go home easy to-night. At 
any rate, he has the consolation of re- 
flecting that he made a gallant struggle 
to save one of the most vital interests 
of England. I must say, however, that 
I do not think my right hon. Friend 
relies much on what may be called the 
extra-commercial part of the case. He 
did not enter into details on that part of the 
subject relating to the prerogative of the 
Crown, nor will I now attempt to do so, I 
will satisfy myself with stating that, so far 
as we are advised, with respect to therights 
of the Crown no duty arising out of ary 
obligation that appertains to it is in the 
smallest degree compromised, qualified, or 
surrendered by this Treaty. The question 
we have to consider is entirely a commercial 
question. It is the question whether we 
ought to enter into an engagement, even 
for the period of ten years, which abso- 
lutely binds us during that period—or 
longer should a continuance of the Treaty 
be resolved on—to lay no duty on the ex- 
portation of coal to France. It is clear, 
however, that we could not enter into any 
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treaty of commerce with France without 
having assurance of her and she of us that 
we would not be subjected to exceptional 
legislation. I think, therefore, no one will 
take the slightest objection to the 19th 
Article, by which France is secured against 
any exceptional legislation on our part. 
The question, then, is whether we have 
done wisely or unwisely in undertaking 
that for a period of ten years at least we 
shall impose no export duty on the article 
of coal; and whether or not this is a fit 
subject for such an Amendment as my 
right hon. Friend has proposed, I trust the 
House will not entertain that Amendment 
on any other except upon tle very strongest 
grounds. The House is going to the foot 
of the Throne to express its loyal sense of 
duty at this commencement of an arrange- 
ment which it declares will, in its judg- 
ment, be beneficial to the interests of com- 
merce and of peace; and in such cireum- 
stances I am sure no person would wish to 
obtrude such an Amendment as is now pro- 
posed, except from a very strong sense of 
duty. And what is that sense of duty in 
this case? But I ought not, perhaps, to in- 
quire into this sense of duty—it may be 
better to leave that puint inscrutable—but 
what I will ask is, what is the object or 
policy my right hon. Friend hopes to defeat 
by pressing upon the House the adoption 
of this Amendment? I hope the notion 
has been disposed of that the object of 
France in regard to the article of coal is a 
military one. Iam sure that in the mind 
of any impartial person it is impossible that 
such a notion could remain for a single mo- 
ment. In the first place, France has con- 
trived at this moment to acquire a fleet, by 
means of which fleet she has considerably 
shaken the nerves of a portion of the popu- 
lation of England without the favour of any 
stipulation on our part not to prohibit or to 
impose any duty upon the export of coal. 
The whole extent of the naval consumption 
of France is 160,Q00 tons, representing a 
value of £200,000 ; and I believe that 
quantity includes the coals consumed in 
the arsenals of France. The whole affair 
is utterly insignificant. Why, my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Vivian) has told us in his ad- 
mirable speech to-night that he raises that 
quantity himself from a single mine; it is 
the quantity consumed by a single iron- 
work; it is the quantity which one mine in 
the north of England absolutely burns as 
waste at the pit’s mouth every year. Not 
less than 180,000 tons of small coal, which 
one single company burns at the pit’s mouth 
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for the purpose of getting rid of it, because 
it finds no market in England, may, under 
this Treaty, find a market in France, where 
good coal is scarce. There is no military 
object involved in this matter; it is a ques- 
tion of cost, and I may state that the esti- 
mated difference of cost, looked at from a 
French point of view, will be 10s. a ton. 
The French expect to gain 10s. a ton; and 
from that very estimate it will become evi- 
dent to the House that a great deal of coal 
that is unsaleable in this country is certain 
tu find a market in France, where the price 
is so much higher. Let me state in a few 
words what is the rational construction of 
this Article, and what the motives of France 
are with regard to it. It may be true that 
the French Government might have been 
induced to surrender or qualify this Article; 
but I do not know an Article in the Treaty 
which I, for one, would see modified with 
greater regret. It may be true that rather 
than expose the two countries to the loss of 
all the great boons which the Treaty pro- 
mises the French Government might have 
been induced to qualify this Article. But I, 
for one, should have been ashamed to make 
such a request; for of all the Articles in the 
Treaty there is not one more beneficial, as 
I believe, in a commercial point of view ; 
there is not one that will more powerfully 
tend to bind together the commercial ar- 
rangements and through them the friendly 
feelings of the two countries. To prohibit 
the export of coal is impossible, except in 
the case of the limited prohibition that 
might arise on the outbreak of a war, 
which is entirely outside the view of this 
Article. To stop the export of coal, except 
in this limited instance, would be as im- 
possible as it would be to prevent the im- 
port of cotton or the extraction of iron from 
the bowels of the earth. You export 
7,000,000 tons of coals at present, which 
represent a value of between £3,000,000 
and £4,000,000, and by far the larger por- 
tion of that sum is paid for the wages of 
labour; so that it would be impossible for 
us to interfere with such a trade. But 
what is the state of the case with France? 
France has abundance of coal for those 
purposes that may be termed political; for 
the domestic use of the rich and for all the 
purposes of the State her coal is abundant; 
but for the purposes of commerce her coal 
is seanty, and the physical conformation of 
France, and the wants of her manufacturers 
have gone far to determine the manufactur- 
ing enterprise of the country. Hasy access 
to the raw material and abundant supplies 
M [ Second Night. 
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of fuel lead to the creation of manufactures. 
Put these two conditions together and you 
have the combination that makes South 
Lancashire a busy manufacturing county, 
with the great town of Liverpool behind it. 
The part of France in which there is the 
best access to the raw material, and there- 
fore so far is the most desirable for her 
manufactures, is the sea-board of the At- 
lantic; but then it is farthest from her sup- 
plies of fuel, that lie on the south and the 
east. But give France this Treaty, and an 
assurance that for commercial purposes she 
ean depend on a supply of coal from this 
country, and then the cheapest part for 
obtaining coal in France will be that part 
that gives easiest access to the raw mate- 
rial of manufactures. The places where 
cotton and other articles that come across 
the sea are to be found will also be the 
places where the coal will be lowest in 
price. I have been informed — and it 
is a eredible statement—that there are 
already migrations of manufactures con- 
templated in France from the centre and 
eastern parts of the country to localities 
on the Atlantic seaboard, where cheap 
coal is expected to be obtained. That is 
the same process which has taken place in 
this country, where the iron trade of Sussex 
has gone to the neighbourhood of the coal- 
pits, and where the cloth manufactures of 
Wiltshire and Dorsetshire have moved into 
Yorkshire. You can conceive no process 
more beneficial for the commercial interests 
of France, or one better caiculated to pro- 
mote the advantage of the great mass of 
labour in both countries and to secure the 
peace of the world, than that a manu- 
facturing industry should rise up in France 
dependent for its prosperity on the supply 
of English coal. The House will under- 
stand, then, why I declare that we could 
not take advantage of the inclination which 
the French Government at one time ex- 
hibited, that rather than allow the Treaty 
to be lost they would consent to an altera- 
tion of this Article. But there seems to 
be an honest fear in many minds that, 
after all, we ought not to part with our 
coal, as it is so valuable—that we have got 
so little of it that we cannot let any of it 
go abroad. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) most ingeniously laboured 
to cut down that estimate of coal, though 
he seemed rather afraid to state the result 
of his figures, and said that reliance could 
not be placed upon them. He rather 
evaded the point, and could not see the 
termination. of our coal in less than some 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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centuries, I am only sorry that my hon, 
Friend behind me (Mr. Vivian), who so 
clearly disclosed the facts of the case, was 
not heard by a larger number of hon. Mem. 
bers. It is the fact that there is in the 
minds of the class of persons most closely 
connected with coal-mining in England not 
the slightest apprehension of an exhaustion 
of the stock. I have before me a letter 
from one of the best, most instructed, and 
most experienced coal-viewers in the north 
of England, in which I am informed that 
we have coal in this country to last for 
upwards of 2,000 years. - 1 allude to Mr. 
Nicholas Wood. But, as my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Vivian) observed, that does not repre- 
sent half the ease ; for you do not reckon 
the unworked seams ; you do not reckon 
the deeper seams which are accessible ; 
you do not take into view the hundreds of 
cases of new beds of coal which are dis- 
covered from month to month in [ngland. 
This eannot, then, be meant for a serious 
objection. But, after all, is my right 
hon. Friend sincere in this Amendment ? 
It does all very well as a sudject for a 
speech in this House; but are we really 
afraid? Does my right hon. Friend econo- 
mize the use of coal in his own house? 
No. [‘*Oh!’] An hon. Member says 
“Oh!” I agree with his sneer. The 
consumption of coal is 70,000,000 tons 
annually ; the quantity sent to France is 
1,000,000 ; if you are really alarmed about 
the exhaustion of the existing stock, if 
you really think there is any necessity 
| for economizing, let us economize on the 
| 69,000,000 not on the 1,000,000. Why 


we suffer ourselves to be stifled with smoke 





and endure every kind of nuisance rather 
than compel the economy of coal by en- 
|foreing the consumption of smoke. It 
| would be absurd, it is said, when we con- 
sume 70,000,000 tons of coal at home, 
that we should export to another country 
1,500,000 tons, which may increase to 
3,000,000; we cannot afford it; and, 
therefore, we must retain power to restrain 
the export. Sir, these are not the grounds 
on which this House will carry an Amend- 
ment to the foot of the Throne. But I 
have done with this consideration. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for - Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck), says he thinks a war with 
France and Europe would be better than 
that this Treaty should receive a final 
sanction. The hon. Gentleman was sur- 
prized when an involuntary emotion im- 
pelled some Members of the [louse to give 
utterance tot heir astonishment. It was a 








inst 
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breach of rule, but it was called forth by | 
an extraordinary occasion. It is not often | 
we have the benefit of hearing a Gentle- | 
man stand up and with engaging frankness | 
that carries with it the assurance of perfect | 
sincerity, state calmly and coolly in this | 
House that he would rather have a war 
with France and Europe than sec this 
Treaty ratified, and he added in the same 
breath, that no man is more alive than he 
to the blessings of peace, but that great as 
are the blessings of peace, and awful as is 
the curse of war, this Treaty is a greater 
curse, and must be avoided, if possible. 
Sir, I must confess I do not feel at all 
disappointed at the course of the discussion 
with respect to this Treaty. I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will not think it disre- 
spectful to him if I use free language, and» 
if I confess 1 think that that one senti- 
ment, and one or two others which he has 
used in these debates, are not worthy of 
the high standard of legislative wisdom 
which I am sure he would seek and desire 
to attain. 

Sir, much has been said in the course 
of these debates that will not bear sober 
examination. Let us go back to the de- 
bates of 1787, and there we shall find that 
all the same foolish things and a great 


j Marcu 


many others were said, ‘and said, too, by 
very wise and distinguished men ; but time 
and experience have cast a light over the 
events of those days which enable us to 
say that those siaihitions of evil have not 


been fulfilled. The mass of the country, 
at any rate so far as it can be tested by 
the ordinary records of the expression of 
opinion, has not shared in these apprehen- 
sions. I do not wish to overstate the ease; 
but when the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire travels back to a debate which 
took place three weeks ago, and rather glo. 
rifies himself on the advice he then gave to 
the House, but which the House refused to 
follow, he ought to recollect that that re- 
fusal was uttered not only by the members 
of the Government, not only by the majo- 
rity which a party can supply; but that 
into that majority there entered many of 
the most able and respected Members from 
the opposite side of the Ilouse, who usually | 
vote with the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
He appeals to the future—to the future we 
also appeal. We do not, and we must not, 
presume to say that this treaty will eontrol 
the course of political events, The expe- 
rience of Mr. Pitt would warn us against 
any such presumption. But although the 
instrument which he concluded was not 
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destined to last, it did not on that account 
redound with the less honour to his name, 
or less benefit for its time to the country ; 
we do not the less believe that even for the 
time it existed it may have done much to 
allay the feelings of anger and excitement 
which in both countries followed the close 
of the American war, and to produce greater 
feelings of self-command among the English 
people in the earlier stages and the crisis 
of the French Revolution. It is not for us 
to deseribe, in exaggerated phrases, the in- 
fluences which, by this Treaty, we hope to 
put in motion; but if, by the blessing of 
the Almighty, the spirit of justice, pru- 
dence, and moderation shall prevail in the 
councils of Europe, then, looking to the 
state of Europe—to the power of every 
country to attain strength and eminence 
through the development of its internal 
resources, and to the absence of all legiti- 
mate causes of strife and collision, we ought 
to hope that that state of circumstances 
may remain and endure under which this 
Treaty may produce beneficial effects be- 
yond any power of estimating ; and I must 
say that, in that case, I cannot but cherish 
the cheerful and sanguine expectation that 
it will, of itself, do something to make the 
year 1860 one memorable—memorable, 
because fruitful of blessings—in the annals 
of Europe and of mankind. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 5th 
Article of the Treaty, which touched the 
larger number of commodities, applied to 
the commodities of other countries as well 
as those of France, or whether we were 
under bond to France. If they did not 
desire to see a system of joint government 
with France prevail in England, let the 
Government answer that the admission of 
these articles from all the world was not 
provided for by the Treaty. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he was desirous 
of saying a few words in explanation. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had understood him on his own 
authority to state that there was a great 
difference of opinion between the French 
Emperor and the French nation. Those 
who heard him speak would remember that 
he quoted the language of the Emperor 
himself and of the French journals; be- 
yond which he stated distinetly that he did 
not draw that distinction upon his own au- 
thority. He found that there was a feel- 
ing in the House that if his Amendment 
should be carried it would affect the whole 
Treaty ; under these circumstances, in 
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compliance with a wish that had been ex- 
pressed by hon. Gentlemen who were in 
favour of the Amendment, he should not 


press it to a division. 


[The House, however, calling loudly for 


a division— ] 
Question put, 


The House divided :—Ayes 56 ; Noes 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to know, 
in reference to the article of corks, whether 
the fifth Article of the Treaty was general 
in its application, or whether it was limited 
to the produce of France or goods imported 
from France ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the legislation of the House 
applied in the same manner to corks as to 
all other articles. The only difference was 
that they separated into two parts the pro- 
vision with regard to corks—first, that 
necessarily coming under the Treaty ; and 
secondly, that relating to corks univer- 
sally, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wanted to know 
whether Article 5 applied to goods which 
were imported from France, or to goods 
from all countries. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that was a question with re- 
gard to the construction of an article of the 
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Treaty upon which the hon. Gentleman had 
before refused to accept his opinion, and 
had expressed a strong opinion of his own. 
He was not of the same opinion as the hon. 
Gentleman ; but if any point in the Treaty 
required to be elucidated, he would refer it 
to the law officers of the Crown. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty to assure Her Majesty that, having con- 
sidered the Treaty of Commerce concluded between 
Her Majesty and the Emperor of the French, this 
House begs leave to approach Her Majesty with 
their sincere and grateful acknowledgments for 
this new proof of Her Majesty’s desire to pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of Her subjects : 

“« To assure Her Majesty that we shall proceed 


to take such steps as may be necessary for giving 


effect to a system which we trust will promote a 
beneficial intercourse between Great Britain and 
France, tend to the extension of ‘Trade and Man- 
ufacture, and give additional security for the con- 
tinuance of the blessings of Peace.” 


Committee appointed, 


“To draw up an Address to be presented to 
Her Majesty upon the said resolution :” —Mr. 
Byne, Mr. Baines, Viscount Patmerston, Lord 
Joun Russert, Mr. Cuancettor of the ExcHe- 
quer, and Sir Grorce Lewis, Mr. Seeretary 
Srpney Herperr, Sir Coartes Woop, Sir Georcz 
Grey, Mr. Mitner Grisson, Mr. Carpwett, Mr. 
Viturers, Mr. Atrorney Genera, Mr. ATTORNEY 
Generat for Ireland, the Lorp Apvocatg, or any 
five of them :—To withdraw immediately, 


House adjourned at a mee! before 


Two o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 12, 1860. 


Minvutes.] Pustic Birts.—1* Benefit Societies 
Rules Amendment ; Oxford University. 

2" Medical Acts Amendment. 

Royal Assent.—Consolidated Fund (£407,649); 
Saint Mary in Rydal Marriages Validity. 


THE AFFAIRS OF ITALY—EXPLANATION. 

Tne Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
he rose to offer an explanation respecting 
a statement which he had made some 
evenings since. On that occasion a noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
asked him whether he had received a cer- 
tain letter. His reply was that he had 
not. But a few minutes afterwards a 
packet of letters, which had been offered 
to him when entering the House, but 
which he had then desired the messenger 
to keep for him, was put into his hands, 
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That packet contained the letter which 
had been referred to by the noble Mar- 
quess; but he was unable to communicate 
the fact to him, as the noble Marquess, 
immediately after he had made his own 
statement, left the House. For obvious 
reasons he could not more particularly 
refer to the purport of that communica- 
tion. It came with no foreign post-mark, 


and the words ‘“‘The House of Lords’ | 


were in a different hand-writing from the 
rest of the superscription. He presumed 
the noble Marquess must have been aware 
of the fact, having been himself the chan- 
nel of communication. He had read and 
answered the letter, and he thought their 
Lordships would agree with him that he 
ought to leave the matter there, as it was 
one which had only come before the House 
by what had passed between himself and 
the noble Marquess. That noble Marquess 
had accused him of making a dangerous 
attack on the character and disposition of 
the Provisional Government of Florence, 
dangerous to the parties opposed to them; 
but the noble Marquess left the House 
without waiting to hear what he or any 
other Member of their Lordships’ House 
might have to say in reply. ‘The noble 
Marquess, assuming a prophetic tone, had 
warned him to be careful in the course 
which he was pursuing, or he might en- 
danger the safety of those whose cause he 
was defending. Now, he did not believe 
that the party to which allusion was made 
was in such peril as the noble Marquess 
represented ; though he knew that state- 
ments had been made to the effect that re- 
spectable persons in Florence and else- 
where had been warned by the Govern- 
ment to leave the country, as they were in 
danger from popular fury. But this alarm, 
created in common by the noble Marquess 
and the Provisional Governments of those 
countries, he believed, would prove utterly 
unfounded. The noble Marquess would 
excuse him for saying that his experience 
of Italy, with which he had favoured the 
House, was not very extensive. The noble 
Marquess had no need to flatter himself 
that the attentions paid to him in Italy 
were secured by his personal merits—it 
was his well-known relations with the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment. These relations must have given 
great significance to a report which was 
current in Italy, that the noble Marquess, 
at a demonstration at Milan, had assured a 
large company that he could promise those 
whom he addressed of the sympathy of 
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the English people. In the course of the 
same debate the noble Lord, the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had 
expressed a doubt whether a letter, to 
which he himself had referred, really pro- 
ceeded from a merchant of Leghorn, and 
he was now prepared with a document 
which he would hand to the noble Lord, 
the perusal of which he was sure must 
convince him that the gentleman in ques- 
tion was a merchant in Leghorn of the 
highest respectability. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
denied altogether that an imaginary con- 
nection with the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government had in any 
way invested him in Italy with the cha- 
racter of one who might be presumed to 
speak for the English people or English 
Government. ‘The only person who had 
expressed to him such an opinion in 
Italy was a nobleman, a friend of the 
old régime, one of the party to which 
the noble Marquess himself belonged ; but 
when that Gentleman suggested to him 
that he was in Italy on a confidential 
mission from the English Government, he 
at once denied it in the strongest manner. 
In his tour through Italy he represent- 
ed no one’s opinions but his own, still 
less those of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He would repeat what he said the 
other evening, that this reactionary party, 
though no doubt amiable and respectable, 
was of the very smallest dimensions both 
in numbers and influence, so small, in- 
deed, that the popular feeling opposed to 
the restoration of the Grand Ducal Govern- 
ment might be said to be unanimous. It 
was utterly impossible for any man now to 
think of restoring the deposed Sovereigns 
of Italy, and, in fact, nobody, except, 
perhaps, the noble Marquess, did think of 
it—not even at Vienna. As to the Milan 
banquet, so far from his having said that 
he came there to express the feelings and 
sentiments of the British people, it was 
almost entirely by accident that he at- 
tended it. By his own arrangements he 
was in Milan the day before it took place, 
and he delayed one day in order to witness 
it—and very glad he was that he had done 
so, for he had never seen a more remark- 
able sight. On asking how it would be 
possible for him to witness it he at once 
received an invitation. At first he de- 
clined, because he did not wish to take part 
in it, and asked to be placed somewhere 
where he could see the sight without at- 
tending as one of the company ; but that 
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being impossible, he came to the con- 
clusion, seeing that he heartily sympa- 
thized with the feelings of the people, that 
there was no reason why he should stay 
away; but it was on the specific under- 
standing that he was utterly unconnected 
with the demonstration. His health was 
drunk, and in reply he stated his own in- 
dividual sympathy with the feelings of the 
people. But so far from assuming to speak 
for the people of England, or the Eng- 
lish Government, he distinctly stated that 
there were many considerations connected 
with the origin of the war which had 
rendered it peculiarly difficult for England 
to interfere in any way. Another mat- 
ter was of much more serious importance. 
The noble Marquess had in his pamphlet 
accused General Decavero of levying a 
most grievous impost upon the country, of 
embezzling the proceeds, and of having 
been removed from his command on ac- 
count of former delinquencies. Such a 
statement ought only to be made upon the 
clearest proof; but in this instance a most 
distinct and indignant contradiction was 
given, and the gallant General appealed 
to the head of the State to institute a 
searching inquiry into his conduct, be- 
cause, he said truly, if such were his 


character, he ought-to be instantly re- 
moved from the command which he now 


held. He understood that a letter of a 
similar import from the General appear- 
ed in one of the English newspapers 
that morning. It appeared that he had 
not been dismissed, but still held an im- 
portant command. The noble Marquess 
had complained of the oppressive imprison- 
ment which had taken place under the Pro- 
visional Government. The only object in 
making such exaggerated statements was to 
harass the existing Government in Italy. 
He supposed the noble Marquess included in 
his cases that of two foolish English ladies, 
who very possibly roused by the speeches 
and pamphlet of the noble Marquess, had 
made a demonstration. They endeavoured 
to post up proclamations against the Go- 
vernment in favour of the Grand Duke; 
but, fortunately for them, instead of being 
left to the tender mercies of the indignant 
populace, they were removed by the au- 
thorities and soon afterwards set at li- 
berty with a caution to be wiser in future; 
and that was all the harm that had come 
to them. As to the imprisonment of indi- 
viduals alluded to by the noble Marquess, 
it was the first duty of every state to 
secure itself against conspiracies and at- 
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tacks ; and the present Provisional Govern~ 
ment had not existed long enough itself to 
have inflicted what was deemed by the 
former Governments a long political im- 
prisonment in Italy. What were they com- 
pared to the long imprisonments that had 
been inflicted in Naples and Austria, and 
to the executions at Florence, after nomi- 
nally the punishment of death had been 
abolished? The noble Marquess had failed 
to make out any case against the Pro- 
visional Government. He did not know 
whether the noble Marquess withdrew the 
charges which he had made against General 
Decavero, but he ought never to have ex- 
posed himself to such a contradiction as 
was published in to-day’s paper, and it cer- 
tainly did not tend to raise the character 
of their discussions when it was supposed, 
though erroneously, that such unfounded 
statements were made in their Lordships’ 
House. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE appealed to their 
Lordships whether the course he had taken 
the other night was an unusual one. All 
he did was to read a letter to the House— 
not an anonymous one—signed by six Bri- 
tish merchants in Tuscany, in order to show 
how the statements of the noble Marquess 
were received in Italy. The noble Mar- 
quess gave him the name ef a merchant 
at Leghorn who communicated with him. 
The noble Marquess said he was a respect- 
able man, and as the noble Marquess said 
so, he (Lord Wodehouse) was quite ready 
to believe that such was the case; but 
his name was not made public, while those 
of the six British merchants were published 
to the world. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY was 
about to reply, when 

Eart GRANVILLE rose to call the 
House to order. Their Lordships did not 
object to short questions or short personal 
explanations before passing to the Orders 
of the Day; but the noble Marquess had 
already made a long statement, and gone 
through the debate of Friday last. The 
discussion had now lasted half-an-hour, 
and he, therefore, asked their Lordships 
to proceed to the business of the day. 

Ture Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
he had no desire to detain their Lordships 
by making a second speech. He merely 
rose for the purpose of remarking that it was 
impossible for him then to reply to all the 
statements which the noble Marquess had, 
he thought somewhat unfairly, brought 
before the House. He wished, however, 
to know whether the noble Lord the Under 
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Secretary for Foreign Affairs admitted that 
the letter he had received came from a res- 
pectable gentleman. 

Lorv WODEHOUSE said, he was quite 
prepared to accept the noble Marquess’s 
assurance that the merchant in question 
was a respectable man, but personally he 
knew nothing about him. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY thought 
that the noble Lord was not quite candid, 
and that after the description he had given 
he (Lord Wodehouse) should have made a 
more complete recantation of the opinions 
he had derived from others. 


TREATY WITH FRANCE.—THE ADDRESS 

TO HER MAJESTY.—A CONFERENCE. 

“Conference had at the Desire of the 
Commons upon the subject Matter of an 
Address to be presented to Her Majesty 
respecting the Treaty of Commerce with 
France ; and Report made, That the Com- 
mons had agreed to the following Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty, to which 
they desire the Concurrence of their Lord- 
ships : 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 
We Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the 
Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, having considered the Treaty of 
Commerce concluded between Your Majesty and 
the Emperor of the French, beg leave to approach 
Your Majesty with our sincere and grateful Ac- 
knowledgments for this new Proof of Your Ma- 
jesty’s Desire to promote the Welfare and Happi- 
ness of Your Subjects : 

“We shall proceed to take such Steps as may be 
necessary for giving Effect to a system which, we 
trust, will promote a beneficial Intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and France, tend to the Ex- 
tension of Trade and Manufacture, and give addi- 
tional Security for the continuance of the Bless- 
ings of Peace.” 


Lords summoned for Zhursday next. 


“The Lord Taunton to move to agree with the 
Commons in the Address to Iler Majesty on the 
Subject of the Treaty of Commerce with France, 
and to fill up the Blank in that Address with 
(‘ Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and’).” 


TREATY WITH FRANCE.—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or ELLEN BOROUGH wished 
to direct the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the third Article of the 
Treaty, respecting which he wished for 
some explanation. That Article was as 
follows :— 


“Tt is understood that the rates of duty men- 
tioned in the preceding Articles are independent 
of the rates the differential duties in favour of 
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French shipping, with which duties they shall not 
interfere,” 

Now, literally translated, the French Ar- 
ticle would run thus :— 

“Tt is agreed that the duties fixed by the pre- 
ceding articles are independent of the differential 
duties established in favour of French shipping.” 
The differences were that in the English 
translation the word “ understood” was 
used instead of ‘‘ agreed,”’ the word ‘ men- 
tioned” instead of “ fixed,” the word “ es- 
tablished’ was altogether omitted, and 
the words at the end, “ with which duties 
they shall not interfere,” were added. 
He could not discover any clear meaning 
in either the French or English version, 
and he wished the Government to explain 
what the meaning of the Article really 
was. It was important that an Act of 
Parliament should be most precise in its 
language, and it was equally important 
that a Treaty should be expressed in pre: 
cise terms. Their Lordships had twice 
had occasion lately with respect to treaties 
with the United States of America to 
lament the obscurity of the language used, 
and he was most anxious that the same 
thing should not occur with regard to this 
Treaty. After reading this Article both 
in French and English he could not un- 
derstand whether, under the words as they 
stood in either Article, France retained 
the power of raising the differential duties, 
or whether they remained fixed as at 
present, and liable to be diminished if the 
Emperor should think fit. If the French 
Government had the power of raising these 
differential duties they had the power of 
making it impossible to export from this 
country in British bottoms any portion of 
the various articles which it was the object 
of the Treaty to enable us to export. If 
this were an Act of Parliament the words 
would be very different. Care would have 
been taken before the word “established ”’ 
to use the word ‘‘ now” established, and 
there would have been a proviso guarding 
against the possibility of these differential 
duties being increased. If, on the other 
hand, it were intended that the French 
were to have the power of raising these 
differential duties the words used would 
have been “ which now are or may here- 
after be established,” so as to give the 
power of raising the duties. He wished 
to ask whether the French Government 
had or had not under this Article the power 
of raising these differential duties. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
agreed that the language used in the 
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French and English versions respectively 


was not very clear. Not being content 
with his own interpretation of the Article, 
he had consulted the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to ascertain whether his opin- 
ion coincided with his own, and he thought 
he was now in a position to state the 
views of the Government as to the inter- 
pretation of the 3rd Article. At the same 
time, he would admit that neither in the 
English nor French version were the words 
very clear and distinct, but of the two he 
thought the French the more clear, in the 
sense in which the Government under- 
stood this Article. The understanding of 
Her Majesty’s Government was that the 
French Government would not retain any 
power of raising these differential duties 
as against Great Britain. He would not 
enter into any further discussion, as, no 
doubt, these and other points would be 
raised more fully on Thursday, when they 
would be more conveniently discussed. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH con- 
sidered this matter as of too much import- 
ance to be left to the opinion and under- 
standing of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and he earnestly hoped that before their 
Lordships took this Treaty into consider- 
ation on Thursday the Government would 
communicate with that of France, and 
then they would be able to lay upon the 
table, he would not say an additional 
Article explanatory of the Treaty, but a 
written declaration on the part of the 
French Government that under that Arti- 
cle they did not consider themselves to 
possess the power of raising the differen- 
tial duties now existing. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL doubted whe- 
ther the noble Earl had not misappre- 
hended the facts. There were no differen- 
tial duties against British shipping engaged 
in ‘the direct trade between France and 
England; but there were differential du- 
ties on the shipping of other countries, and 
Dutch or Swedish ships carrying English 
goods to France were subject to differen- 
tial duties. This clause was, so far as it 
went, protective of the interests of British 
shipping. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH de- 
sired also to ask the Government whether 
it was their intention to lay upon the 
table of their Lordships’ House, before 
Thursday next, a copy of the French tariff 
at present in force; because it was desira- 
ble to know what was the French point of 
departure as well as our own. 

Ture Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
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had made application to the Board of 
Trade, and was informed that they pos- 
sessed a copy of the French tariff as it 
stood on the Ist of January, 1859. The 
French tariff, as the noble Karl was aware, 
was one of the longest, most cumbersome, 
and most intricate of all the Continental 
tariffs. There was not the smallest ob- 
jection to lay the document upon the 
table, but it would be impossible to have 
it printed so as to be ready for their 
Lordships by Thursday, or, indeed, for 
some days later; but he held in his 
hand an abstract of the French tariff, 
which had been published, which included 
all the most essential points of the docu- 
ment, which he would place in the hands 
of the noble Earl. 

Tne Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he was quite satisfied with the statement 
of the noble Duke. 

Eart STANHOPE confirmed, from his 
own experience, the statement of the noble 
Duke as to the unwieldy nature of the 
document comprising the French tariff, 
and thought his noble Friend would get 
all the information he desired from the 


abstract. 
House adjourned at a Quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Half-past Ten o’clock, 


YN 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 12, 1860. 


Mixvutes.] New Memper Sworn.—For Surrey, 
(Western Division), George Cubitt, esquire. 

Pusiic Brius.—1° Mutiny ; Inclosure. 

20 Paper Duty Repeal; Consolidated Fund 
(£4,500,000); County Prisons (Ireland). 


NORWICH ELECTION. 
REPORT. 

House informed, that the Committee 
had determined,— 

“That the Right honourable William Coutts 
Keppel, commonly called Viscount Bury, is not 
duly elected a Citizen to serve in this present 
Parliament for the City and County of the City of 
Norwich. 

“That the last Election for the said City 
and County of the City of Norwich is a void 


Election. 
“ And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House.” 


EVICTIONS IN MAYO. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose, pursuant 
to notice, to ask the Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland, Whether it is true that a troop of 
the 15th Hussars have been sent to Castle- 
bar, County Mayo, for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the eviction of more than sixty 
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| been a good deal of correspondence as to the 
‘reforms which should be made, particularly 
| as to the reform to be made in the adminis- 
_ tration of justice in the Kingdom of the 


on Foreign Rags. 


tenants, representing 250 souls, from the Two Sicilies. He had directed that the 
property of Lord Plunket, Bishop of Tuam, Papers should be prepared, and he hoped 
at Partry, in that county; and whether it | that in a few days they would be ready to 
has come to his knowledge that the said | be laid upon the Table of the House. 
evictions have been the result of the refusal | 
of the tenants, who are exclusively Catho- | 
lic, to permit their children to attend | 
schools established by Lord Plunket, and | 
which schools were publicly stated to be{ Sire STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
anti-Catholic in their teaching? he would beg to ask the President of the 
Mr. CARDWELL said, he was sorry to | Board of Trade, Whether an application 
say, that from the excited state of Castle- | has been made by the Submarine Telegraph 
bar and its neighbourhood it had been Company for an extension of their Charter; 
deemed necessary to send a small military and whether any steps will be taken 
force. That was the only portion of the | thereupon before the Select Committee on 
question to which he was able to give an | Packet and Telegraphic Contracts have 
official answer. As to the motives inquired | reported upon the subject of Telegraphic 
about as having induced a resort to the | arrangements? He would also ask whe- 
evictions he possessed no official informa- ther, if any Correspondence has taken place 


TELEGRAPHIC ARRANGEMENTS, 
QUESTION. 


tion. 


BRIBERY.—CONVEYANCE OF VOTERS, &c. 
QUESTION. 


Str ANDREW AGNEW said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to endeavour to 
carry through a measure embracing the 
subjects of Bribery at Elections, Convey- 
ance of Voters, Election Auditors (and 
other matters lately referred to a Select 
Committee), simultaneously with the final 
passing of the Reform Bill? 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, he should 
not be in a position to state what course 
the Government meant to take in reference 
to the subject until the Committee which 
had been appointed to inquire into it had 
made its Report. 


THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any Correspondence has 
passed since the accession of Ferdinand II. 
to the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, between 
the British Government and its Represen- 
tative at Naples, relative to those Constitu- 
tional Reforms recommended by England 
and France in 1856; and if so, whether 
there is any objection to lay Copies upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, there had 

Mr. Maguire 


on the subject, there will be any objection 
| to its production ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON ssid, that an 
| application had been made by the Sub- 
marine Telegraph Company for an exten- 
| sion of their Charter, but no steps would 
be taken in the matter till after the Report 
of the Committee on Contracts had been 
/received. With respect to the production 
‘of the correspondence he was unable at 
present to give an answer. 


EXPORT DUTY ON FOREIGN RAGS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PULLER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether it is the intention of the 
French Government to impose any Duty on 
the export of Rags from France when the 
existing prohibition shall be removed, and 
if so, the amount of such Duty; and whe- 
ther any steps have been taken, or will be 
taken, by Her Majesty’s Government for 
obtaining a free export of Rags from those 
countries in which the export is now either 
prohibited or restricted by heavy duties— 
namely, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Spain, 
and Portugal. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, he had to 
state that Her Majesty’s Government had 
heard from our Ambassador at Paris that 
it was pretty certain that there would be a 
duty on the export of rags from France; 
but that he had not been able to ascertain 
what the amount would be. It was, how- 
ever, hoped that the duty would not be 
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large. With regard to the second ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, Her Majesty’s 
Government would take steps to obtain, if 
possible, a free export of rags from the 
other countries named in the inquiry. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION TO CHILDREN 
IN WORKHOUSES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether any and what number of Unions 
have expressed objections to a certain Or- 
der of the Poor Law Board, dated the 23rd 
day of August, 1859, relating to the Reli- 
gious Instruction of Orphan Children in 
Workhouses, and whether a large number 
of Unions have not positively refused to 
obey such Order ; whether any steps have 
been taken to compel the Guardians so 
refusing to carry into effect the said Order; 
and whether the Poor Law Board have in- 
timated, or caused it to be understood, that 
the said Order is not compulsory. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the Order 
referred to was issued by his predecessors 
to 591 Unions. Out of that number thirty- 
eight Boards of Guardians had expressed 
some objection to the order, and nine had 
stated their intention not to give any effect 
to it. The Poor Law Board had not taken 
Some doubt hay- 


any steps to enforce it. 
ing been expressed as to its legal construc- 
tion, the Board took the opinion of Coun- 
sel, and they had since caused it be made 
known that the order would not be com- 


pulsory. 


LORD ELGIN’S MISSION-—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
although the discussion on China had been, 
most unfortunately, indefinitely postponed, 
he desired to ask the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs one or 
two questions. Understanding that Lord 
Elgin, who has been appointed our Am- 
bassador Extraordinary to China is about 
to embark for his destination in a very few 
days, he thought the House had a right to 
ask that the discussion which has been 
arrested by the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) should take place before Lord El- 
gin left the country. Moreover, he should 
like to ask the noble Lord whether Lord 
Elgin is proceeding to China merely to 
conduct the present negotiations, or whe- 
ther it is intended that he shall supersede 
Mr. Bruce? 

Sm GEORGE GREY replied, that on 
Friday his noble Friend (Lord John Rus- 
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sell) intended to make a statement with 
reference to our affairs in China, and that 
although Lord Elgin was going to Paris 
for a few days he would not leave for 
China before the discussion took place. 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF PURCHASE IN 
THE ARMY.—QUESTION, 


Coronet SMYTH said, he would beg to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War when he proposes 
to introduce or lay upon the Table his 
proposal for alteration in the present sys- 
tem of Army Purchase ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that he 
could not lay upon the Table a proposal for 
altering the Regulations of the Army. 
When the Regulations were amended they 
might be moved for, and presented to the 
House in their new form. 

Cotonrt DICKSON said, he wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
intends to take so important a step as that 
of altering the system of purchase now 
existing in the Army without asking the 
opinion of that House upon it ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that the 
Army was governed not by the Votes of 
the House of Commons, but by the Queens’ 
Regulations, and he should not be doing 
his duty if he produced any Regulation for 
discussion in that House before it had been 
decided upon by the Queen in Council. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 
QUESTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask in what order the Customs 
Resolutions will be taken ? 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, he wanted to 
know when the Wine Licences will be 
brought on ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he should not proceed, in 
Committee of Customs, with the Resolu- 
tions touching the Drawback on Wine or 
the imposition of minor taxes until Thurs- 
day or Friday at the soonest. He could 
not at present fix a day for the discussion 
of the Wine] Licences with a view to a 
decision, because be thought, if it were 
necessary to take a preliminary Resolution, 
it would better to take it in a very gene- 
ral form, and to allow the discussion to 
come on upon the Bill founded upon it, 
which would include the Police Regula- 
tions and other matters, which, though 
necessary to the understanding of the sub- 
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ject, could hardly be expressed in a Re- 
solution. That Bill was already prepared, 
and he hoped to lay it upon the Table to- 
morrow. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 
QUESTION. 

Coronet HERBERT said, he would beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War when he intends to 
move the reappointment of the Committee 
on Military Organization ? 

Mr. 8. HERBERT said, he had not yet 


communicated with the Members of the | P 


Committee, but he would give notice when 
he intended to move its reappointment. 


THE FRENCH TREATY.—THE ADDRESS. 


Mr. BYNG brought up the Address to 
Her Majesty upon the subject of the 
Treaty of Commerce with France. 

On Question that the Address should 
be agreed to, 

Sirs HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
desired that it should be understood that 
the Division on Friday night took place 
not upon the Motion for the Address, but 
upon the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman). Had 
the question been whether or no the Ad- 
dress should be adopted, he should have 
voted for the Address. 

Address agreed to. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY AND NICE TO 
FRANCE.—QUESTION. 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
House would remember that the noble 
Lord opposite, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, had on a former occasion 
stated that notwithstanding the somewhat 
ambiguous language contained in the speech 
of the Emperor of the French, it was still 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
that it was his intention to consult the 
great Powers of Europe previously to an- 
nexing Savoy to France. In consequence 
of certain statements which had since ap- 
peared in the semi-official French press he 
- ‘was anxious to repeat the Question he had 
formerly asked of the noble Lord, Whether, 
since the expression of opinion to which 
he had referred, he had received any 
further information from Paris as to the 
intention of his Imperial Majesty to con- 
sult the great Powers of Europe upon the 
subject ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL replied that her 
Majesty’s Government had instructed the 
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English Ambassador in Paris to ask the 
French Government in what manner and 
in what form the great Powers would be 
consulted. He had ascertained that M. 
Thouvenel had prepared a despatch on the 
subject, which he would probably be able 
to send by the next day (Tuesday) or 
Wednesday, to the Ambassadors of the 
different Powers of Europe. As regarded 
the effect of that communication, he could 
only say that he hoped the opinion of the 
great Powers of Europe would have due 
weight with the Government of the Em- 
eror. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, as there was mis- 
apprehension as to the course of business 
for Monday next—for which day he under- 
stood the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake) respecting Sa- 
voy as well as the second reading of the 
Reform Bill was fixed—it would be con- 
venient if the Government would state 
what was to be the order of proceeding on 
that day. 

Lorn JOHN RUSSECL said, that no 
engagement had been entered into between 
the Government and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bridgwater, that his Motion 
relative to Savoy should come ou upon the 
19th, and it was his (Lord J. Russell’s) 
intention to move the second reading of 
the Reform Bill on that evening. 

Mr. KINGLAKE: I wish to know 
whether the Government are prepared to 
fix the discussion on the subject of the 
annexation of Savoy for any Government 
night. I may be permitted to remind the 
House of the circumstances under which 
I ask this question. When the discussion 
on the Commercial Treaty was pending, 
and when several questions were from 
time to time put to the Government with 
respect to Savoy, the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs took occasion 
to say that the continued interruptions 
thus created were extremely inconvenient, 
and appealed to the House to decide 
whether it would not be much better to 
set apart some particular night for a fair 
and open discussion of the question, refer- 
ring by way of illustration to the discus- 
sion which occurred in ‘another place.” 
Well, in deference to that suggestion, I 
was induced by several friends, on whose 
judgment I rely, to give notice of a Motion 
on the subject, and I must appeal to the 
noble Lord whether we have not fairly 
performed our part of that honourable 
understanding. It was open to any one 
logically to import observations on the 
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Savoy and Nice question into the discus- 
sion of the Commercial Treaty, but that 
was avoided. I did not address myself to 
the subject, and almost all who are inte- 
rested in the question likewise abstained. 
I must, therefore, say I think we have 
something like a fair claim on the Govern- 
ment to assist us in fixing a day for this 
‘ discussion. ‘The noble Lord will also re- 
collect that I had my Motion on the paper, 
giving me precedence of the Government, 
and I must say I feel great regret that on 


that day I was prevented from bringing | 


the subject before the House, because the 
information I have received shows that 
time is in this matter absolutely vital. 
Only this morning I received intelligence 
that the Savoy deputies to the Sardinian 
Parliament had met at Chambery with the 
view of proceeding to Paris to do homage 
for Savoy to the Emperor of the French. 
I do not know whether intelligence of the 
same kind has reached the noble Lord, 
but there is no doubt that time is of the 
deepest importance in this matter, and I, 
for one, will not accept the responsibility 
of being the cause of any delay. That 


responsibility must rest strictly with Her 
Majesty’s Government, unless as soon as 
possible we have this question discussed. 


Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man not having concluded with a Motion, 
his proceeding was extremely irregular. 

Mr. KINGLAKE: I beg to move the 
adjournment of the House. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: As the hon. 
Gentleman has made a statement, perhaps 
I may be permitted to make a statement 
likewise. My hon. Friend will recollect 
that what I asked on the occasion to which 
he has alluded was, not only that this dis- 
cussion with respect to Savoy and Nice 
should not be mixed up with the discus- 
sion of the Commercial Treaty, but I told 
him that such discussions would be in- 
jurious to the public interest. I thought 
the hon. Gentleman had yielded to that 
suggestion. That was my opinion then 
and it is certainly my opinion at the pre- 
sent time. We have had a discussion on 
the question of Savoy and Nice, upon 
which the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir R. Peel) made a very elo- 
quent speech, which produced a great im- 
pression in this House, and I think that 
the feeling of the House upon the subject 
could not be doubted. But it was to be con- 
sidered whether there should be any defi- 
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nite Motion upon the subject. The discus- 
sion in the other House of Parliament, to 
which I alluded, was not a discussion that 
ended, or was intended to end, in any de- 
finite Resolution, or any proposal that the 
Government should take a different course 
from that which had been taken. As I 
then suggested when hon. Gentlemen spoke 
on the other side of the House, I ask again 
what is to be the meaning of a Motion in 
ease itis made? If it ismerely to express 


| the opinion of the House, I am afraid that 


speeches will be made that will have the 
effect of producing irritation and exaspera- 
tion. So far from being useful, I said that 
I thought such a Motion would have a 
very detrimental effect upon the public in- 
terests. There is a party in this House 
who, on the contrary, think that the ques- 
tion of the annexation of Savoy, however 
it may be brought about, even if it is with 
the consent of the King of Sardinia—if it 
has the consent either generally or partially 
of the people of Savoy, andif not actually 
opposed by the other Great Powers of 
Europe— still think it the duty of this 
country to resist it, and to go to war on 
the subject. Why, then, I say let them 
bring forward a Motion stating their 
grounds for that opinion. If my hon. 
Friend is of that opinion, it will not be 
difficult to obtain a day for that discussion. 
It is of great importance that it should 
not be long delayed; but to have discus- 
sions in which to express the opinion of 
the House with regard to Savoy which has 
been already sufficiently expressed would 
not be useful, and I think it is unnecessary 
in the present state of affairs. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I must say there 
is a great fallacy-in the observations of the 
noble Lord, which, indeed, has pervaded 
all his remarks on this subject from the 
beginning. The noble Lord always as- 
sumes that the only conduct that ought to 
be questioned by the House of Commons 
is the conduct of the Emperor of the 
French. That, no doubt, is a matter of 
great importance ; but I have yet to learn 
that it is not the right and the duty of the 
House of Commons upon questions of high 
policy to express its opinions. There is 
another portion of this subject, which opens 
a question of equal interest to the country 
—that is, the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government. We want a discussion of 
this question of Savoy, that we may 
clearly understand that the course of Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to the 
whole of this matter, which now so much 
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agitates Europe, is clear before the House 
and the country. The noble Lord, there- 
fore, only begs the question when he as- 
sumes that it is merely the conduct of the 
Emperor of the French which we criticize 
and call in question. We want to know 
how far his policy has been favoured or 
oceasioned by the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government. That ought to be made 
clear to us, and with that view I agree 
that a discussion should take place in this 
House on the subject. It is quite natural 
that the hon. Member for Bridgwater, who 
takes so much interest in this question, 
should bring it forward. It may be he 
only wishes to bring it forward to express 
an opinion as to the policy pursued by the 
Emperor of the French; but I believe 
that there is another part of the question, 
in which the House of Commons and the 
country naturally take a very deep inte- 
rest, as to the course taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government, although I am not prepared 
to give a definite opinion of it’ in the pre- 
sent state of affairs. The conduct of the 
Government on the question of Savoy, 
however, does appear involved in great 
mystery, and requires much explanation. 
The noble Lord made no answer to the 
statement I made the other night—that 
the noble Lord, being perfectly aware, as 


the papers show, for many months of the 
policy of the Emperor of the French, has 
pursued that course in Italy which rendered 


that policy unavoidable. He has offered 
no explanation to us how, at the com- 
mencement of this year, he proposed four 
points for the settlement of Italy, and, as 
it appears, concealed from the four Powers 
that he was cognizant, if those terms were 
accepted, a Sardinian province would be 
annexed to France. The House of Com- 
mons, I must again say, has considerable 
desire to have that question discussed, 
even more than the conduct of the French 
Emperor, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am not dis- 
posed to dispute the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman that there are two distinct 
propositions involved—two branches of the 
subject connected with Savoy—one in so 
far as the course of the transaction bears 
on the French Government and the Em- 
peror of the French; the other branch is 
the degree in which it bears on the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government. Now, 
my noble Friend stated—and I think has 
stated in a mauner which no man in this 
House would be disposed to controvert— 
that this House having distinctly and 


Mr. Disraeli 
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clearly expressed its opinion on the policy 
and project of the annexation of Savoy to 
France, it was not desirable to repeat dis- 
cussions on that subject from week to 
week, involving angry animadversions on 
the conduct of the French Emperor, and 
—I cannot forbear saying—personalities 
in regard to him not very useful or tend- 
ing to the public interests, when stated in 
this House with regard to the Sovereign 
of a foreign country with whom we are 
on terms of friendly alliance. My noble 
Friend stated that, the question having 
been discussed, no good could arise from 
weekly repetitions of such discussions. I 
am decidedly of that opinion. But, on the 
other hand, a great deal of evil will arise 
—first, in regard to the issue of the matter 
in question; and, secondly, in regard to 
the relations in which the two Govern- 
ments are to stand to each other. And, 
therefore, if the object of those who wish 
to renew the subject is simply again to 
express an opinion disapproving the pro- 
ject entertained by the French Govern- 
ment, I think my noble Friend has given 
ample reasons why it is not expedient that 
the House should take that course. If, on 
the other hand, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite thinks that the other branch of 
the subject requires to be brought under 
the consideration of Parliament—if he, or 
any other hon. Member, is prepared to pro- 
pose to the House a vote of censure upon 
Her Majesty’s Government for the conduct 
they have pursued in regard to Savoy, that 
undoubtedly is a most legitimate Motion 
to propose to the House, and most proper 
for those who think that our conduct is 
deserving of censure. I can only assure 
the right hon. Gentleman, and any other 
hon. Members, who may concur in that 
opinion, that we shall be perfectly pre- 
pared to meet that discussion whenever it 
shall be brought forward. Therefore, I 
think it ought to be clearly explained 
whether those who wish to bring this sub- 
ject of Savoy again before the House, do 
so with a view to renew expressions of 
censure on the Government of France, or 
to ask the House to concur in a vote of 
censure on Her Majesty’s Government. I 
doubt whether my hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Bridgwater, who has charged him- 
self with this subject, has the latter object 
in view; but if the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) entertains the opinion he 
has insinuated, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have failed in their duty in re- 
gard to this matter, I say it is legitimate 
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to make a Motion on that subject; but 
the Motion should be made precisely and 
clearly on the subject, expressing censure 
on the Government, and hon. Members 
should not content themselves with ex- 
pressing their opinion that the Govern- 
ment was deserving of censure in a debate 
on a Motion which does not bear on the 
conduct of the Government, but on the 
conduct of an allied and friendly Govern- 
ment. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: My right 
hon. Friend has been very much misrepre- 
sented by the noble Lord. He has not in- 
dicated any intention of moving a vote of 
eensure; he merely stated that certain 
questions which he had asked of the Go- 
vernment on a former occasion not having 
been answered, he felt entitled to call on 
the Government for explanations as to the 
line of conduct which they had pursued 
on this subject. I think the noble Vis- 
count cannot deny that the cireumstances 
are such as fully justify hon. Members on 
this side of the House in requiring from 
the Government some explanation on cer- 
tain points involved in their proceedings, 
especially on that point to which my right 
hon. Friend adverted—namely, that, al- 
though the noble Lord does not appear to 
have made any remonstrance or expressed 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
upon this subject till the month of Decem- 
ber, it is clear that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must for a considerable period pre- 
vious to that have possessed a knowledge 
of the intentions of the French Emperor, 
with respect to Savoy. As far as I re- 
member what has passed in this House on 
this question the conduct of the Govern- 
ment is hardly fair towards the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridgwater. The noble Lord ap- 
pealed to that hon. Gentleman the other 
night to postpone his Motion, because to 
proceed with it on the day fixed would be 
injurious to the public service. The hon. 
Member readily acceded to that proposal. 
At the same time the noble Lord the Se- 
cretary of State expressed an opinion that, 
looking to the great importance which at- 
tached to the intentions of the Emperor of 
the French with respect to the annexation 
of Savoy, it was most desirable that a dis- 
cussion should take place, not only in this 
House, but in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. I certainly am at a loss to know 
what there is in the events that have lately 
taken place to induce the noble Lord now 
to change his opinion on that point. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I must say that if I 
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correctly caught the remarks of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Office, I 
think they are calculated to alarm the 
House and the country at the present state 
of affairs. This is not simply a question 
between the noble Lord and the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridgwater. No 
doubt the Government have a heavy re- 
sponsibility pressing upon them. A heavy 
responsibility also presses on the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridgwater, 
who has given notice to bring for- 
ward a subject which has excited great 
interest not only in this House and out of 
it, but also abroad. I for one am con- 
tent to leave the question in my hon. and 
learned Friend’s hands, not merely be- 
cause he has first occupied the ground, but 
because he has shown much knowledge and 
much earnestness upon it; and I am satis- 
fied that no other hon. Member, from his 
general character and ability, could do more 
justice to it. But there is a great respon- 
sibility resting upon this House itself. In 
the course of this Session we have allowed 
ourselves to be kept, in regard to our re- 
lations with foreign countries in every part 
of the globe, in a state of ignorance almost 
unexampled. On this very question of 
Savoy papers have been laid on the table 
most scanty and meagre in their character; 
and on one very important point on which 
we require information—namely, as to the 
communications between our Government 
and the Governments of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, we are not told a single word. 
Yet it is by their communications with 
these Powers that in the event our Govern- 
ment must be judged; and the question 
we have to consider is whether the Admi- 
nistration of this country has in this crisis 
been placed in the hands of statesmen 
who have shown themselves equal to their 
position. I repeat, the statement of the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary gives me 
great alarm, because he says there is one 
party in this House who think that if 
Sardinia is willing to do so, and no diffi- 
culty is raised abroad, Savoy ought to be 
given up. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: No; I said 
that if there were a party who thought we 
ought to go to war even if Sardinia were 
prepared to give up Savoy, they should 
come forward with a Motion to that effect. 

Mr. HORSMAN: That I heard dis 
tinctly ; but I also understood the noble 
Lord to say there was one party who 
thought if it was matter of arrangement 
abroad, and Sardinia was ready to give it 
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up, Savoy might then be given up; but 
that there was another party who would 
have us go to war. I understood the noble 
Lord to classify us all with one or other of 
those two parties. In that case I would 
ask, to which of those parties do Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers belong? The noble Lord 
is averse to war and on that point I believe 
that every hon. Member in this House 
agrees with him. But the whole question 
is this :—What is the policy that leads to 
war? Is it a policy of firmness? Because 
I cannot but recollect an occasion when 
divided counsels, leading to compromises 
and tending to weakness, did drift us into 
a most disastrous war ; and I know there 
are people who think that a policy of more 
explicitness and firmness might have ob- 
viated that war. I am afraid there may 
be something of the same kind going on at 
the present moment. I am not sure that 
the counsels of the Cabinet are all at one; 
and I must say the tone of both the noble 
Lords to-night fills me with a good deal of 
apprehension. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridgwater, on the other hand, has 
up to this point kept himself entirely right. 
He has evinced on this question great 
earnestness, but also great moderation, and 
has completely vindicated himself from 
any charge of undue precipitation. But 
he has a responsible duty to discharge. It 
is for him to consider, after the answer he 
has received to-night, what course he shall 
pursue. The matter is one on which he 
must be a good deal guided by the judg- 
ment of the House, but he must not be 
deterred by the fear of being left in a mi- 
nority. This is a question on which he 
may feel that the opinions of the nation 
would not be represented in this House, 
and it is to the opinions of the nation he 
must look in the course that he may take. 
He has told us more than once that time 
is pressing—that events are marching to 
their accomplishment. The information 
received to-day confirms that impression ; 
and I hope, therefore, that he will choose 
his opportunity and invite the judgment 
of this House—whose opinion, more than 
that of any other body in this country, or 
abroad, is urgently demanded—to deter- 
mine whether or not, by a firm and vigo- 
rous display of what are the real senti- 
ments of England, we may not do more to 
preserve the peace of Europe and our own 
honour than by a policy of timidity or va- 
cillation. 
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Friend (Mr. Horsman) has a right to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government have heen 
chary in the information they have afforded 
to the House in regard to their foreign 
policy. I confess that on almost all sub- 
jects of foreign policy it appears to me the 
House has already been put in possession of 
information as rapidly following its receipt 
by the Government themselves as the time 
requisite for the production of the papers 
would permit. With respect to the ap- 
prehension expressed by my right hon. 
Friend Jest there should be divided coun- 
sels in the Government, I, of course, en- 
tirely ascribe his fears on that head to the 
friendly interest he takes in our perfect 
harmony. ‘The best opportunity, however, 
for trying that question will be when we 
come to the full discussion of the conduct 
of the Government, when it will suffi- 
ciently appear whether we have been 
united in our views or not. It is very 
desirable that we should clearly under- 
stand the position of the Government with 
regard to the intended Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridgwater. My 
noble Friend (Viscount Palmerston) has 
given his opinion, not of the inexpediency 
of all discussions relating to Savoy, but 
only of the inexpediency of discussions 
that are indecisive in their character, and 
which, referring to the conduct of the 
French Government, tend rather to irri- 
tation than to any practical or substan- 
tive result. The motive of my noble 
Friend at the head of the Government in 
dividing the question into two parts was, 
I think, to draw that distinction, and to 
lay down, on the one hand, that we could 
not be parties—especially by giving a 
Government day for the purpose, particu- 
larly while we have other very pressing 
subjects calling for our attention—to pro- 
longing and renewing that class of discus- 
sions relating to Savoy to which I have 
adverted. But, on the other hand, he 
stated that if there be any disposition to cen- 
sure Her Majesty’s Government, there can 
be no doubt it is quite competent and quite 
just that any hon. Member of this House 
should take an opportunity of proposing 2 
Motion to that effect. And the spirit of 
that observation was obviously this,—that 
if there be any disposition to discuss in 
any form, whether by asking for explana- 
tions or by proposing a censure, the pro- 
ceedings of the Government, to no discus- 
sion of that nature, or aimed at that 
object, will Her Majesty’s Government 


QUER: I do not think my right hon. | make any objection whatever. As my 
Mr, Horsman 
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noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs is precluded by the forms 
of the House from again addressing it, he 
authorizes me to say that as he under- 
stands there is a desire, without moving a 
vote of censure, to call for more detailed 
explanations from the Government, he will 
take the earliest opportunity, in producing 
papers to-morrow relating to Italy, to 
make a statement with regard to the course 
that has been pursued. 

Mrz. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
must say that the observations made by 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) only 
tend to divert the attention of the House 
from the real and very serious subject be- 
fore us, because the noble Lord addresses 
himself to this question as if there was a 
desire on the part of those who sit on this 
side of the House to cast a censure on the 
conduct of the Government. The real 
point of the case is this—that at the pre- 
sent moment we do not actually know 
what the conduct of the Government has 
been ; and I beg to point out to the House 
that only four or five days have elapsed 
since the noble Lord the Secretary of State, 
far from holding his present opinion, ex- 
pressed his belief that it was of the utmost 
importance there should be a discussion 
on this subject. And, not only so, but he 
spoke as if a discussion in this House was 
not sufficient, for he said he hoped the 
opinion of Parliament would be expressed 
on this question. Surely it is of the last 
importance that upon a subject like this 
there should be a full expression of the 
opinion of the House of Commons? What 
has been the language of the noble Lcrd him- 
self with respect to this question of the an- 
nexation of Savoy? He has stated in his 
despatches that it will spread distrust and 
suspicion throughout Europe, and has re- 
minded the French Government that it 
probably, or possibly, implies on the part 
of the Emperor of France the adoption of 
a policy which has already been most fatal 
to the fortunes of his family. If this is 
80, surely it is of the greatest importance 
that we should now be able to strengthen 
the hands of the Government in what I 


believe to be the course which they are | 


disposed to adopt—namely, that of ex- 
pressing their strong and emphatic disap- 
proval of the course which has been adopted 
by France. ‘Then there is another matter. 
In “another place” it has been stated that 
communications of a certain kind have 
passed between the noble Lord and the 
Governments of Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
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‘tria. Surely it is of great importance that 
, we should know what those communica- 
_ tions have been; and whatever may be the 
(conduct of those Governments, of this I 
_ feel certain, that the position of the noble 
Lord with respect to them will be greatly 
| strengthened if it is known that there has 
, been a decided expression of opinion on 
the part of this House. It is not at pre- 
‘sent desired to pass any vote of censure 
- upon the Government, but we desire to be 
80 fully acquainted with all the circum- 
stances and with the policy of the Govern- 
| ment, that if need be we can give them 
the full support of a vote of this House. 
Motion made, and Question, That this 
House do now adjourn, put, and negatived. 


TREATY WITH FRANCE. 


Message from the Lords, That they do 
agree to a Conference with this House, as 
requested by Message of this day upon the 
subject matter of the Address of this House 
to be presented to Her Majesty, relative 
to the Treaty of Commerce concluded be- 
tween Her Majesty and the Emperor of 
the French; and appoint the same to be 
held presently in the Painted Chamber. 

Ordered, 

“That a Committee be appointed to manage 
the Conference:—And a Committee was ap- 
pointed, of Mr. Byrne, Mr. Barves, Viscount 
Patmerston, Lord Jonny Ruvussext, Mr. Cuan- 
cELLoR of the Excuequer, Sir Georce Lewis, 
Mr. Secretary Sipyey Herpert, Sir Cuarves 
Woop, Sir Gzorcr Grey, Mr. Miuyer Gisson. 
Mr. Carpwett, Mr. Viturrs, Mr. AtToRNEY 
GeyneraL, Mr. Arronney Generat for Ireland, 
and the Lorp ApvocatE. 

“* Then the names of the Managers were called 
over, and they went to the Conference :—And 
having returned : 

Mr. Byrne reported, That the Managers 
had been at the Conference, which was 
managed on the part of the Lords by the 
Lord Privy Seal; and that they had de- 
livered to their Lordships the Address 
agreed upon by this House, to which they 
desired the concurrence of their Lordships; 
and that they had left the said Address 
with their Lordships. 


PAPER DUTY REPEAL BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Srrk WILLIAM MILES said, he rose to 
oppose the Motion, and never had he ad- 
dressed the louse more strongly impressed 
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with the justice of his cause than at that 
moment. He mizht, in the first place, be 
permitted to remind the House of the dif- 
ference between his Amendment, as it first 
appeared, and as it then stood. When he 
intended to oppose the Resolutions in Com- 
mittee, he had given notice that he should 
move the rejection of the 16th Resolution ; 
and also that, as regarded the 17th Reso- 
lution, the word ‘“ ninepence” should be 
inserted in lieu of ‘‘tenpence.” He thus 
intended to discuss the two questions of 
the Repeal of the Paper Duties, and the 
imposition of the extra penny Income Tax 
together, and as a division of the Budget 
perfectly distinct. He had, however, been 
obliged to alter that intention, and to urge 
his opposition to the proposals of the Go- 
vernment by a specific Motion, with which 
he should conclude his observations. He 
had no objection to the repeal of the paper 
duties in the abstract. He was a Member 
of the last Parliament, and he considered 
himself a party to the Resolution then 
come to, that these duties were not to be 
considered as a permanent source of in- 
come. Had the tea and sugar duties been 
removed, and had there been a surplus in 
the Exchequer, he would have been among 
the first to consent to the repeal; but at a 
season when they were labouring under a 
deficit, it was not the time to repeal a tax 
which, according to the best information 
he could procure in the absence of a return 
for which he had moved, produced a reve- 
nue of no less than £1,200,000 yearly. 
He had listened with the greatest admira- 
tion to the speech of his right hon. Friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
introduction of the Budget, and to his 
lucid arrangement of the subject with 
which he was dealing. His statement was 
divided into three parts. In the first of 
these his right hon. Friend gave the income 
and expenditure of the last year, and the 
estimated income and expenditure of the 
coming year ; in the second he stated what 
were the intentions of the Government 
with respect to the remissions of Customs’ 
duties, and more especially the remissions 
in connection with the French Treaty, 
while he showed at the same time how he 
intended to meet the anticipated losses of 
revenue from those changes; and, in the 
third part, the right hon. Gentleman con- 
fined himself to his proposal to repeal the 
paper duty, and to add another penny in 
the pound to the income tax. Under these 
circumstances it would be impossible for 
him (Sir W. Miles) to discuss the question 
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of the repeal of the paper duty, without at 
the same time adverting to the incidence 
of the income tax. In fact, the repeal of 
the paper duty and the imposition of a 
tenpenny income tax went side by side, 
If the duty was abolished, the people must 
pay a tenpenny income tax. If it was re- 
tained they would pay only 9d. If things 
were allowed to remain as they were with 
respect to the paper duties, and if the in- 
come tax were continued at 9d., the right 
hon. Gentleman would not lose more than 
£30,000 of his estimated surplus. De- 
ducting the war duties, the income for the 
year would be £58,592,000. But, adding 
to that the renewed duties on tea and sugar 
(£2,100,000), the malt and hop credits 
(£1,400,000), and the income tax at 10d. 
for three-quarters of a year (£8,472,000), 
the grand total for the year would be 
£70,564,000. The estimated expenditure 
being £70,100,000, that would leave a 
surplus of £464,000. If, however, they 
took the income tax at 9d., that would 
give only £7,237,350, under the head of 
income tax; but, on the other hand, they 
would have to add to the grand total 
£1,200,000 from the paper duty. In that 
way the surplus would be reduced, but 
reduced only from £464,000 io £429,350. 
At the same time he had been informed— 
not upon official authority, for none such 
had been furnished—but on the best au- 
thority to which he had access, that the 
revenue from the paper duty was in- 
creasing, and that an additional sum of 
£300,000 would in all probability have 
been realized from that source in the 
course of the coming year. He would 
proceed to lay before the House a brief 
account of the origin and the growth of 
that duty. It had first been imposed in 
the tenth year of the reign of Queen Anne, 
and it had subsequently gone through a 
number of emendations, which he need 
not then bring under the notice of the 
House. He would therefore pass on to 
the year 1835, when a Commission, of 
which Sir Henry Parnell was the head, 
was appointed to inquire into that and 
other excise duties. A discriminating duty 
was at that time imposed upon paper, con- 
sisting of 3d. per pound on the higher class, 
and 14d. per pound on the lower descrip- 
tions of the article; and the Commissioners 
recommended that that practice should be 
discontinued, and that one uniform duty 
should be levied upon all kinds of paper. 
The consequence was, that in the following 
year—the year 1836—the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer of that day brought in a | before the Court of Exchequer, when the 
Bill, by which it was provided that the Lord Chief Baron decided that anything 
charge should stand at the uniform rate of made in sheets of fibrous material, whether 
13d. per pound. That measure was carried, | animal or vegetable, and used for the pur- 
and it put an end to much fraud. The | pose for which paper was generally used, 
pt, Bye mt > 3 — ee to | ae _— the a of a yo If 
a ’ ear, and it was some | that were the case no difficulty could arise, 
little time — the revenue recovered although it was represented that a diffi- 
from that change. But it did so in the | culty had arisen. He would next refer to 
course of a few years, for in the year 1840; the Reports of the Commissioners of In- 
it amounted to £800,000; and since that | land Revenue, in reference to the opera- 
time it had gone on steadily increasing, tion of the Excise laws upon that branch 
with one single exception, from year to’ of industry; and he believed the House 
year. In the year 1855 the yield to the would unite with him in expressing a hope 
revenue from that source amounted to} that they might never again have laid be- 
ay ope J “ _ er ang ner ge | rer een oe of _ weeny J ri 
10 £1,014,945—that being the only year | tradictory a character. Nay more, the las 

in which it had decreased ; and Pom ave Report had been placed an the table to 
having, as he had been informed, been at- | back up the opinion of the right hon. Gen- 
tributable to a diminution in the supply tleman in debate, but he hoped that such 
of the raw material; in the year 1857 it ;2 proceeding would not be made a prece- 
again progressed to £1,190,822; in the | dent, and that upon a question actually 
year 1858 it amounted to £1,242,732; and before the House the Board of Inland Re- 
in the year 1859 to £1,281,023. So much | venue would not again be called upon to 
for the elasticity of the tax. And now let | give their opinion. The first Report of the 
him say a few words with respect to its| Commissioners was dated in 1857, and in 
seneier It was peculiar in this respect, | it they stated that their regulations had 
that it entailed no interference with the | been modified to mect the wishes of the 
manufacturer of the article on which it | manufacturers, that the duty was charged 
was tasty ed oc an “e esr bape | = oe — 4 —— = 
any charge until it was actually made, and | striction upon the trade, and that the 
notice given to the Excise of the fact; and | complaints, at one time so frequent, had 
did not, therefore, necessitate that obstruc- | entirely ceased. In the Report of 1858 
_ vigilance on the part of the Excise | the Commissioners stated that there was 
officers which was required in the case of | scarcely any duty in the collection of 
malt, spirits, and other productions. Now, | which their interference was so little felt. 
he was far from saying that the paper | He now came to 1859. It would be in the 
duty should be permanent; but, in the | recollection of the House that in 1858 a 
present state of our finances, when we | Resolution was passed respecting the paper 
were literally living from hand to mouth, | duty, to which Resolution he had already 
and forestalling all our revenue, it would | alluded, and the House would remark how 
be a most imprudent thing to imme-/| different was the tone of the Report of 
diately abolish so fruitfal a tax. The 1859 compared with that of the two pre- 
question mig be asked, What is paper?” | ceding Reports. In their Report of the 
[Hear, hear! from the CuanceLtor of| year 1859, the Commissioners declared 
ide ear aaae pte neg d — = of — “yt vs — 
8 o hear that cheer from the Trea-| duty would be repealed on the first fa- 
sury bench after the decision which had | vourable opportunity, had been for many 
been ta by = Lord yd Baron 8 Ss 7 of war prem in = 
year, because nothing could be more dis- | collection.’ source of embarrassmen 

tinct than the definition given in that| in the collection! Why, they had them- 
judgment. The question, if he recollected | selves stated in the years 1857 and 1858 
rightly, was, whether what was called false | that it had been very easily collected; but 
parchment was to be considered really paper | the whole tone of their observations upon 
or parchment. The fictitious parchment was | the subject had changed after the House 
made of animal fibre, and it was endea-| of Commons had passed their Resolution 
voured to be passed off not as paper but as | with respect to it. 

parchment. Consequently, there was a} The hon. Member was here interruyt- 
surcharge by the Excise. That was ap-|ed by the Message from the Lords, (sce 
pealed from, and the whole matter came | page 354). The Conference having been 
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had and reported, the hon. Member con- 
tinued :— 

When the House went into Conference, 
he was calling their attention to the dif- 
ference between the three Reports of the 
Commissioners. In 1857 the complaints 
of the paper-makers had entirely ceased, 
and in 1858 there was scarcely anything 
said about the interference, so little was it 
felt. Then came the last Report, to which 
he had referred as being an extraordinary 
Report. In that Report the Commissioners 
took care to remedy their former error, and 
drew a comparison to show the competition 
existing in the manufacture of cardboard, 
pasteboard, and scaleboard, the pasteboard 
makers being subject to Excise survey, 
while the cardboard and scaleboard makers 
were exempt. Looking to the Act, he 
thought pasteboard was subject to the 
duty, but from what had been stated in 
the House he supposed it was not. There 
could be no doubt, however, that from 
1848 to 1850 there had been no increase 
in the rivalry, and he could not, therefore, 
understand why that was put forward as 
one of the difficulties of the case. He now 
came to the consideration of the articles 
used in the manufacture of paper. He 
quite agreed that everything which had a 
fibrous texture could be converted into 
paper. They might make it from papyrus 
to old junk, filling up the interstices with 
anything they liked; but the question with 
the paper manufacturers was, could it be 
made at a profit? This question had been 
so much argued that he considered it un- 
necessary to say more than that it had been 
proved that good printing paper could only 
be made out of cotton waste or old rags. 
Take The Times, than which nothing could 
be better. That was made out of the hest 
rags. It was true that other substances 
might be used; straw might be and had 
been used; but let them compare one de- 
scription of paper with the other. Let 
them take The Standard, the paper of which 
was made out of rags and straw combined, 
and compare it with The Times, which was 


made of the best material, and say which | 
was easiest to be read by old eyes. Un- | 
doubtedly paper could be made out of other | 


materials, but none of them could compete 
with the materials which were now used. 
There was a description of paper which 
was under inspection below stairs, made 
of a fibre—a kind of grass—obtained from 
Spain and the north coast of Africa. The 
objection to that, however, was, first of all, 
that it would not bleach, and next that it 
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would not receive a gloss. For the higher 
kinds of printing and writing paper sucha 
material was perfectly useless. The In- 
dian material, jute, was very much used 
for making paper; but it was imported not 
so much for the purpose of making paper 
as rope, and a vast. quantity of common 
rope was made out of jute. The residue 
went to make paper. A pamphlet had 
been written on this subject by the great 
publisher, Mr. Bohn. What did he say 
of jute paper? Why, that it was hard, 
brittle, easily imbibed wet, and, from 
its silicious properties injured the printers’ 
types. It was plain, then, from the failure 
of the substitutes that they must come 
back to the substances which had always 
been used, so that nothing remained but 
woollen and cotton rags, linen rags, and 
the refuse of the cotton and linen manu- 
factures. On this point he would refer to 
a letter written by a firm of half a cen- 
tury’s standing, who were very large paper 
manufacturers. They wished their names 
withheld, but he would be happy to show 
the letter to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. It was to the following effect :— 


“On referring to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s speech on the night the Budget was 
brought out, it will appear that he has been led 
to believe that there are hundreds of fibres which 
can be imported and used for papermaking, and 
thereby increase the manufacture of paper to an 
unlimited extent, and that carriages and almost 
everything else can be made of paper after the 
repeal of the duty. Now, the best answer to this 
statement is the fact that, although a large reward 
was offered some four years back to any one who 
would produce an article that could be used asa 
substitute for rags, and although hundreds of 
different things have been introduced and trials 
made of them, there are not two of them at this 
moment in use, neither have they been used be- 
yond thetrials made, in consequence of their being 
quite unfit for the purpose. ‘The expense from the 
enormous waste in preparing them for paper ex- 
ceeds in cost the price of the highest rags ; and, 
even if they were less wasteful and more produc- 
tive, there is another fatal objection to their use 
—namely, that they will not bleach. The New 
Zealand flax referred to at the meeting yesterday, 
and all other articles of that sort, are of more 
value in this country for other purposes for which 
inferior hemp is used than for papermaking pur- 
poses. ‘These are facts which we, as a firm, can 
vouch for, after the experience of half a century as 
paper manufacturers and importers of the raw 
material for the manufacture of paper. We could 
not have believed it possible that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could have been so deceived by the 
representation of a few interested parties, thereby 
deceiving the public at large, who are led to be- 
lieve that there are no bounds to the supply of the 
raw material for papermaking ; whereas the sup- 
ply depends only on the increased population and 
the prosperity of other manufactures, the waste 
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from the latter contributing largely to the manu- 
facture of paper.” 

The House ought to understand that there 
were few things of which really good paper 
could be made, while the capital employed 
must be very large. He now came to the 
objections which had been made to the 
existence of the tax. The tax on paper 
was said to be detrimental to the diffusion 
of knowledge. He had endeavoured to 
make himself master of this part of the 
subject as much as possible, and his in- 
quiries had satisfied him that little or no 
decrease would take place in the price of 
the cheaper productions of literature read 
by the multitude in consequence of the 
paper duty being removed. ‘Take the hun- 
dreds of penny papers now existing: did 
any ohe suppose that they would get them 
for a halfpenny when the tax was removed? 
Did they suppose that Zhe Standard, The 
Star, or The Telegraph would sell for less? 
They must then, limit their inquiries to 
what would be saved on books. No doubt 
it was possible that the paper manufac- 
turer and the publisher might be benefited 
to the extent of the removal of the duty. 
Mr. Bohn, the publisher, had given an exact 
statement of the sum which would be saved 
by the repeal on several standard works, 
and he was one of the largest exporters 
of books in the kingdom. He took four 
books, the Annual Register, Lord Ma- 
caulay’s History of England, Colenso’s 
Arithmetic, and the Cornhill Magazine — 
all being books having an extensive circu- 
lation, and books which by no repeal of 
the duty can be affected for the better. 
Mr. Bohn showed how the price of these 
books was affected by the duty. The An- 
nual Register cost 188. ; the amount of duty 
on it would be 3d. ; on the two last volumes 
of Macaulay's History, of which the price 
was 36s., the duty was 6d.; on Colenso’s 
Arithmetic, price 4s. 6d., the duty was one 
halfpenny ; on the Cornhill Magazine, price 
1s., also one halfpenny. He would ask if 
the consumers of knowledge would be 
greatly benefited by the total abolition of 
a tax that formed only so small a fraction 
of the price of a book? The vast con- 
sumers of paper might be benefited to the 
amount of the duty, but the purchasers of 
books, the consumers of literature, would 
have no advantage. It should be recol- 
lected, too, that many of the common 
schools throughout the country were sup- 
plied with books by the National School 
Society and the British and Foreign School 
Society at less than cost price; when the 
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duty on a standard school-book was only a 
halfpenny, how could the middle-class 
schools derive any benefit. from its repeal ? 
It was said the duty was an impediment 
to the manufacture of paper; the fact was, 
both the quantity manufactured and the 
quantity exported had increased. The 
only large export of books was to Ham- 
burg and America; all the rest of the trade 
was with our own colonies. Now, what 
had been the export of paper from this 
country? In 1857 the quantity of paper 
charged with duty was 191,721,620lbs., 
of which 16,031,0631lbs. were exported to 
foreign countries. In 1858 the quantity 
that came to charge was 192,847,825 lbs., 
of this 16,548,828]lbs. were exported. In 
1859 the quantity charged with duty was 
217,827,197 lbs., of which 20,067,749 lbs. 
were exported. Thus, comparing the year 
1859 with the year preceding, the quan- 
tity of paper manufactured had increased 
by 24,979,372lbs., and the quantity ex- 
ported by 3,518,921lbs. The home con- 
sumption and the foreign export had 
both immensely increased; it could not 
therefore be said that the duty impeded 
either the manufacture or commerce, 
which was the great objection made to 
the tax. It had been said by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that, wherever 
there were streams of clear and rippling 
water, cheap labour, and healthy air, 
there the manufacturer of paper would 
settle. He lived in a county answering to 
this pleasant description, but he had seen 
both paper and cloth mills in existence 
which were now in ruins. Except in a 
few places in Somersetshire, cloth mills no 
longer existed; the manufacture had gone 
to the north. The paper manufacture had 
also left those villages, because, being es- 
tablished by men with insufficient capital, 
they had become bankrupt, or been obliged 
to shut up their mills, as unprofitable. 
The larger manufacturers, with greater 
capital, had been able to purchase the 
highly wrought machinery now used, and 
these men monopolized the trade. It had 
been stated that of 525 paper mills exist- 
ing twenty years ago, there were now-only 
393. But by an old return he found that 
in 18138, before the great increase in the 
manufacture had taken place, there were 
in England alone 700 mills, and seventy 
or eighty in Scotland. The comparison 
might as well have been taken back to 
the ancient time, when all the labour was 
manual. With respect to the cheap labour 
market, he did not think that the propo- 
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sition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to bring back the halcyon days of paper- 
makers would be much relished by the 
agricultural interest, because farmers at 
present had the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting sufficient labour for their farms. As 
for giving more employment to labourers, 
he had some difficulty now in getting la- 
bourers on his own estate, and were it not 
for the machinery now used half his har- 
vest would be spoiled; so that he did not 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for this 
boon. Immediately after the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had made his financial state- 
ment, Zhe Times, which was naturally 
anxious for a repeal of the paper duty, 
as its proprietors paid £40,000 a year 
for that duty, but whose articles upon 
the subject had been exceedingly fair, 
that journal made some remarks, in the 
course of which it said— 

“Alas! no village mills will ever again arise. 
These were all destroyed, not by the paper duty, 
but by Fourdrinier’s paper-making machine, which 
rendered paper-making, like cotton-spinning, an 
affair of capital and machinery and great establish- 
ments, When handloom weaving again becomes 
a flourishing trade, and the distaff and spindle are 
seen in every cottage, then we shall have again 
the village paper mill, and not before.” 

He (Sir W. Miles) had that morning had 
a conversation with Mr. Potter and his 
managing partner, gentlemen well known 
in Lancashire, and by them he was in- 
formed that the expense of erecting a 
paper mill, with all the newest appliances 
in machinery, would be from £4,000 to 
£5,000 if water power were used, and 
from £10,000 to £11,000 if steam power 
were used. That was, he thought, a 
sufficient answer for those who were of 
opinion that small paper mills could exist 
in the present day. He was informed by 
the same gentlemen to whom he had just 
referred that their outlay for engineers 
and smiths for attending to the machinery 
alone reached £1,200 per annum. He 
had voted against the paper duty as a 
permanent source of revenue, but still 
he must consider the circumstances under 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to meet the deficit of £1,200,000 
that would be caused by the abolition of 
the duty. He hoped he had misunder- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman, but he 
thought he had declared that the income 
tax must be regarded as a permanent tax. 
If that was the opinion of the Government, 
now was the time to proclaim it distinctly, 
instead of asking the House to vote the tax 
from year to year at fluctuating amounts. 
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In former times the income tax was not 
resorted to, except in great emergencies. 
Until 1842 it was always considered to be 
a war tax. In that year the emergency 
was great, and when Sir Robert Peel in- 
troduced his Bill for the imposition of the 
income tax he did so, not in order to en- 
able him to carry out a revision of the 
Commercial Code, but to supply a deficit 
that had been growing up for several years, 
and which would have reached to upwards 
of £10,000,000 in 1848 if that tax had 
not been imposed. That was the prime 
reason for its imposition, the improvement 
of the Commercial Code was merely sub- 
sidiary to the other. It was granted for 
three years, afterwards renewed, and then 
in 1852 came the memorable Budget of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who after his prophecies 
of the extinction of the tax in the present 
year ought to be the last man to propose 
any augmentation of it. He would, how- 
ever, call the attention of the House to 
the class of persons upon whom the tax 
pressed with especial severity—namely, 
those who -paid upon incomes between 
£100 and £150. He found that the to- 
tal amount assessed under Schedule D, 
in 1855, was £819,754; in 1856, 
£1,065,705; and in 1857, £1,097,205; 
but those who were assessed for incomes 
not exceeding £150 were in the three 
years he had mentioned respectively 
£108,769, £239,953, and £266,937, so 
that in the last year one-fourth of the 
whole amount of assessments was upon 
income not exceeding £150 per annum. 


| In 1857 out of 275,469 persons assessed 


under Schedule D no less than 150,200 
were assessed for less than £150 a year, 
while in 1858 the number was 155,166 
out of 274,205. Under Schedule E the 
number assessed under £150 was 52,943 
out of a total of 87,493, and in 1858 
the figures were 57,665 out of a total of 
91,780. Taking the classes D and E to- 
gether, in 1857 there were 203,143 per- 
sons assessed under £150; and in 1858, 
212,831 under £150. He would make 
intercession on behalf of those persons, 
and urge the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to consider the course he was now pur- 
suing. Was this the time to sweep away 
the paper duty, and to replace the loss 
of revenue by increasing the income tax? 
The class of persons to whom he was re- 
ferring found it hard enough, God knew, 
to live respectably. They were among 
the most useful in the community; the 
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greatest confidence was placed in many 
of them; they had, generally speaking, 
wives and families dependent upon them; 
and, he asked, how were they to be be- 
nefited by the admission of French wines 
and French silks? To many of them it was 
a constant source of anxiety how to square 
their daily expenditure with their daily in- 
come, and every farthing taken from them 
in the shape of taxation was therefore a 
subject of disquiet. Besides, what did 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue say 
in their Report for 1858? They said— 
“Tt would be almost impossible to convey to 
any person unacquainted with the practical work- 
ing of the income tax a notion of the labour which 
it entails upon this office, of the great variety and 
complexity of the questions daily brought before 
us; and of the painful appeals which are made to 
our compassion and forbearance. To those who 
are aware of the numerous and troublesome in- 
quiries necessary in each case of claim for ex- 
emption or repayment, the fact that upwards of 
250,000 such claims are annually disposed of will 
convey a formidable impression of the difficulties 
experienced in the collection of this tax.” 


He said, then, the House ought to be 
careful how they, except in cases of the 
greatest emergency, placed an additional 
farthing of income tax on such persons. 
He could give them no greater proof than 
he had done of the way in which the 
income tax operated to the injury and 


privation of what he might call the up- 
per orders of the poor—for so he might 
designate persons with incomes of £100 
and £150 a year—and he would ask 
the House to pause before they inflicted 
additional oppression upon that important 


class of the community. In conclusion, 
he would ask leave to place in the hand 
of the right hon. Gentleman the following 
Amendment, instead of the one he had 
put upon the paper :— 

“That, as it appears the repeal of the duty on 
paper will necessitate the addition of 1d. in the 
pound to the property and income tax, it is the 
opinion of this louse that such appeal is under 
such circumstances at the present moment inex- 
pedient.” 

Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘as it appears that the repeal of the Duty on 
Paper will necessitate the addition of one penny 
in the pound to the Property and Income Tax, it 
is the opinion of this House that such repeal is 
under such circumstances at the present moment 
inexpedient,’—instead thereof :— 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. BANKS STANHOPE said, he 
rose to second the Amendment, and he 
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trusted that the House would permit him 
to give his reasons for supporting the 
proposition which was now before them. 
When about to reduce taxation they must 
consider whether the loss was to be sup- 
plied from any existing fund or by the im- 
position of another tax; and if they had 
to impose another tax it would be neces- 
sary to look into the character of the new 
tax, and to apply to it the same scrutiny 
which had been applied to the tax which 
they proposed to repeal. He believed if this 
course were taken there could be no doubt 
that the additional penny income tax would 
be found to be more burdensome than the 


| paper duty. He submitted to the House 


that it was evident from the financial situ- 
ation of the country, as described by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the other day, 
that without any additional income tax he 
would have been able to make all the cus- 
toms alterations. The additional penny 
of income tax was therefore the immediate 
consequence of the repeal of the paper 
duty. It was stated, however, that the 
paper duty had been condemned by a spe- 
cial vote of the House of Commons, and 
that therefore it was incumbent upon them 
to repeal it-without delay. But they should 
remember the circumstances of that vote. 
It was condemned in 1858 by the passing 
of a Resolution to this effect—‘‘ That the 
maintenance of the Excise duty on paper 
as a permanent source of revenue was im- 
politic.” Surely, if it were a tax upon 
knowledge now, if it were odious and un- 
tenable and impolitic now, it was equally 
so in 1858; and why, he asked, if the 
case were so strong against it, did not the 
House abolish it at that time, once and for 
all, instead of passing the general Resolu- 
tion to which he had just referred? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his able 
speech on introducing the Budget, had ex- 
plained with much ingenuity why in 1860 
he was unable to fulfil his promise given in 
1858 of abolishing the income tax ; and he 
said, ‘‘ You cannot take off the income tax, 
because those expenses which are more 
immediately under the control of the 
House of Commons have been increased by 
£14,000,000 since 1858, and that is a cir- 
cumstance which in 1853 I could not cal- 
culate upon.” But if that arguinent were 
good for anything as respected the income 
tax it was equally good against the removal 
of that paper duty in 1860, although it 
had been formally condemned in 1858. 
There was one objection which had been 
used for a great many years to the paper 
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duty—that it was a tax on knowledge. 
Did they mean to say that the whole 
amount of the paper duty (£1,200,000) 
was a tax on knowledge? If so, it was 
an erroneous opinion. He had inquired 
of a large manufacturer, and though only 
an approximate estimate could be formed, 
he found that of the whole quantity of 
paper manufactured in this country in the 
year two-fifths were used for printing pur- 
poses of every description, inclusive of 
newspapers and periodicals, and one-fifth 
for writing, while the remaining two-fifths 
were used for packing and the general ob- 
jects of trade. Now, if that were s0, 
what became of the statement which had 
been paraded for years that the whole of 
the £1,200,000 was a tax upon know- 
ledge? So far from that being case, of the 
£1,200,000 to be remitted this year, only 
£400,000 would be upon sources which 
contributed to knowledge, whilst £600,000 
had no connection with printing, know- 
ledge, oreducation. Mr. Bohn had stated, 


over and over again, that the remission of 
the paper duty would make no appreciable 
difference in the price of books, and Mr. 
M‘Culloch, who wus often quoted on the 
other side of the House, said, 


“The abolition of the duty on paper would not 
make any difference in the price of books, news- 
papers, and other periodicals. The duty on a copy 
of a double sheet of The Times is about a far- 
thing. Onanumberof The Edinburgh or Quar- 
terly Review, which sold at 6s., it was twopence ; 
and on Macaulay's History of England, which sold 
at 32s., it was only 6d. It is idle, then, to pre- 
tend that the existing duty on paper is any obsta- 
cle to the circulation of literature, or that books 
would be cheaper if the duty were abolished. It 
is customary, indeed, for those who are in favour 
of the abolition of the duty to call itin the cant of 
the day a tax on knowledge, but the larger por- 
tion by far of the paper which pays duty is neither 
used for books nor newspapers, but is used for the 
humbler purposes of wrapping up parcels.” 


That being the case, he (Mr. B. Stanhope) 
could not understand how it could with 
justice be argued that the repeal of the 
duty would tend to the spread of literature 
among the lower classes. If they took off 
the tax let them do it upon fair grounds, 
and not say it was to spread education 
among the working classes. The paper 
duty might be objectionable to the trade, 
but it was not a tax upon knowledge. 
Another objection which was made to the 
paper duty was, that it was untenable. 
He believed that if they were to ask the 
same question of the Commissioners of In 

land Revenue concerning any other tax, 
the Commissioners would say that it, too, 
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was untenable. He believed that malt- 
sters were much more incovenienced by 
the excise than the manufacturers of 
paper. Another objection was, that it so 
interfered with freedom in the manu- 
facture of the article as to prevent its 
being made of several materials which 
were not now employed for the purpose; 
but in opposition to that statement he 
might quote from the Report of the Inland 
Revenue Commission of 1858 the opinion 
of Mr. Phillips, of the Laboratory Depart- 
ment, who stated that the regulations un- 
der which an Excise duty was charged on 
paper did not in the slightest degree pre- 
clude the introduction of new material or 
interfere with the manufacturer in the al- 
teration or improvement of his processes, 
as paper, unlike all other excisable articles, 
was perfectly free from fiscal interference 
during its manufacture, and it was only 
when the article was finished and ready 
for the market that an account was taken 
of it and the duty charged. They had 
formerly an Excise duty on glass, which, 
by increasing the price of the article, to a 
great extent prevented the lower classes 
from making use of it, thereby acting most 
prejudicially to the public health, while it 
caused such an interference during the 
process of manufacture that it was im- 
possible the English maker could compete 
with the foreigner. So also with regard 
to soap—a very useful and necessary arti- 
cle, which should be used much more ex- 
tensively than it was at present. The 
Excise on soap had not merely the effect 
of making the article dear, but from the 
way in which it was levied it prevented 
substances being used to make it suffi- 
ciently good to compete with the foreign 
manufacture. The Excise duty on malt 
was still more odious. Those who had 
read a series of papers which appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, written by Mr. 
Johnston, relating to the different articles 
of food and drink, would not fail to re- 
member the details which were given of 
the impurities and objectionable substances 
which were introduced in the manufacture 
of beer; and he therefore said the malt- 
tax really did act most injuriously both 
on the morals and health of the people. 
He thought, then, that he had answered 
the three points for the repeal of the duty, 
that it had been condemned by Parliament, 
that it was untenable, and that it was an 
odious tax. If he might be permitted, he 
would now refer to the income tax; but 
before doing so he would offer one or two 
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other day by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer as to the great increase of profits 
and rental of land assessed under schedule 
B to the income tax. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that while there had been 
a small increase in schedules A and D 
from 1843 to 1858, in schedule B, which 
represented the profits of farmers, there 
had been an increase of 19 per cent. Now, 
he had gone into the figures, and was pre- 
pared to maintain that the calculations 
of the right hon. Gentlemen were totally 
erroneous. On what ground the right 
hon. Gentleman had based his statement 
it was impossible to find out. There 
was no printed paper which furnished 
the data or gave any return at all like 
his calculations. So far as he could as- 
certain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must have founded in the one instance on 
the net assessment in schedule B, and in 
the other on the gross, the same returns 
being represented very high in the gross, 
and ludicrously small in the net produce. 
He had inquired of the Inland Revenue 
authorities how the apparent discrepancy 
could be explained, and he found that the 
net assessment under schedule B indicated 
half the net rentals in England over 
£200 per annum, the deduction of one- 
eighth and exemptions having been pre- 
viously allowed. The net assessment un- 
der schedule B was the amount pn which 
the income tax was charged to duty. The 
gross assessment under schedule B repre- 
sented the actual amount of rental of land 
in England, upon a portion of which above 
£200 per annum the occupier paid income 
tax. ‘his in no way indicated the profits 
of tenants. Now, he could prove three 
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amount. In consequence, in 1854 sche- 
dule B sprang up at once to £349,000— 


| an increase, not, as the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer said, of 19 per cent, but of 22 
per cent in one year; while in 1858 the 
amount was £383,000 at 7d. on £150 and 
5d. on £100, showing an increase from 
1854 to 1858 of only 10 per cent. This 
increase was due to the tax being extended 
from farms of £300 a year to farms of 
£200 a year. Another reason was the ten- 
dency to increase the size of farms. When 
small farms were given up they were 
united to larger farms, and as the small 
farms had not been subject to the tax the 
increase was in that way partly accounted 
for. From 1843 to 1858, though there 
had been some considerable variations, 
there were no material alterations or ad- 
vancement in the actual rental of land. 
Still there were variations. Thus in 1843 
the gross assessment under schedule B 
represented a sum of about £41,000,000 a 
year; in 1849 the rental increased to 
£42,500,000; in 1852 it had diminished 
to £41,000,000; and in 1858, on a new 
assessment, it again went up to £41,700,000 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that the return under schedule B indicated 
the amount of the profits made by the 
farmers, but really that was a mistaken 
idea. The return quoted the other night 
of the gross assessment under schedule B 
merely showed the amount of the rental 
of land in England, and the net assessment 
showed the amount of rental above £200 
a year; but it had nothing to do with the 
profits of the tenant ; on the contrary, any 
inference drawn from the schedules might 
be exactly opposite to the fact. Thus in 


the years 1849-51 the gross assessment 
things — first, that schedule B neither | 


was £42,500,000, or an increase of four 


by net nor by gross assessment indicated | per cent, whereas those years were the 
the slightest increase; secondly, that the | most disastrous to the farming interest 


increase in the income tax received was! that had ever been known. 


They were 


attributable solely to an increased area| the years in which the pressure of free 


down to incomes of £100; and thirdly, 
that landed property had not increased in 
annual value from 1843 to 1858. There 
were two returns on this subject to whiclr 
he would for a moment refer. The first 
was moved for in 1852 by Mr. Miles, the 
other by Lord Monteagle in 1858-9. The 
amount of income tax actually received 
under schedule B in the year ending April 
1853, at 7d. in the pound on incomes of 
£150 was £282,000. In 1854 they made 
a considerable change. A tax of 7d. was 
imposed on incomes of from £100 to £150, 
and an additional tax of 3d. above that. 





trade was most felt by the British farmer, 
and they were years in which there was 
not only no profit, but actually a consider- 
able loss. On the other hand, the years 
1853-7 were years in which farmers had 
made great profits, and had considerably 
retrieved their previous loss; but in those 
years there was positively a diminution in 
the assessment of four per cent. The re- 
turns were actually less in the years when 
agriculture was very prosperous than in 
the years in which it was being ruined. 
He had already referred to the argument 
that the paper duty had been condemned 
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by the House of Commons. He main- 
tained that the income tax had been still 
more emphatically condemned. All that 
had been done against the paper duty was, 
the House of Commons had passed an ab- 
stract Resolution stating that at some future 
time it would be well to take it off; but 
the income tax had been positively re- 
pealed. Unless it were re-imposed before 
the end of this month it would expire ; 
and therefore he maintained that any ar- 
gument that could be brought against the 
paper duty on the ground of its censure 
by the House would apply with treble 
force to the income tax. But it was said 
that the paper duty was untenable as a 
permanent source of revenue. Was the 
income tax tenable? Would those hon. 
Gentlemen who agreed with the hon. 
Member for Birmingham say it wes 
tenable in its present shape? [‘‘ No.’””} 
He was sure that he should receive that 
answer. But if not tenable in its present 
shape, in what shape would it be tenable? 
Those who were in the House in 1853 
would not soon forget that marvellous 
budget speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went at length into the subject, 
and showed that the moment you at- 
tempted to obviate the injustice or to re- 
pair the anomalies of the income tax, you 
began to commit more striking injustice 
and plunged into still grosser anomalies. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham had 
lately proposed his scheme for amending 
the tax—a scheme remarkably simple, re- 
markably lucid, and remarkably unsatisfac- 
tory. The hon. Gentleman merely proposed 
to capitalize all property, and to charge it 
with a general tax of 8s. per £100; but 
no one that had considered the effects of 
such a plan could have failed to sce that 
in many cases it would really amount to 
confiscation. But that was not all. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) speeches in 1858 and 1854 
were in fact able historic papers on the 
value of the income tax as a war impost; 
and he showed in them that just as we 
ought always to keep our armouries and 
arsenals prepared for hostilities, we ought 
likewise to have our income tax always in 
reserve. He pointed out the error of Mr. 
Pitt—whom he professed generally to ad- 
mire —in not having availed himself of it 
sooner, a step by which he might have 
saved £200, 000,000. 
war the House had had an illustration of | 
the justice of the right hon. Gentleman's | 
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argument. In that war they had had to 
raise £40,000,000 by loan; but if the 
income tax had been imposed for the 
special purpose of carrying on the hosti- 
lities, it would have saved £19,000,000 
of that loan, while they might have made 
an arrangement to pay off the remainder 
by means of a sinking fund. At all events 
they would have avoided what now ap- 
peared to be the inevitable calamity of a 
deficit, with Exchequer-bonds perpetually 
floating before their eyes, of which suc- 
cessive Chancellors of the Exchequer were 
compelled to promise payment, but of 
which, so far as they were able to judge, 
there appeared to be very little probability. 
Ask any one they pleased, and from one 
and all they would get the same answer. 
Even professional men, who were to gain 
so much by the remission of the paper 
duties, would join with his neighbours in 
declaring that the income tax was the 
very worst and the cruelest tax that ever 
was imposed. The question really before 
the House was not whether they would 
repeal the paper duties, but whether 
they would increase the obnoxious income 
tax? That was the question which they 
had really to answer; and on which 
they would have to explair. their an- 
swer to their constituents, to whom 
they had now-a-days to pay almost an 
annual visit. If the House really repre- 
sented the views of the community, they 
would indorse without hesitation the opin- 
ion that it was impolitic by, taking off a 
tax that was burdensome at most to but a 
small portion of the public, to render it 
inevitably necessary to increase one of the 
most odious imposts that was ever levied 
upon the country. 

Mr. NORRIS said, the two hon. Gen- 
tlemen had spoken of the income tax as 
having grown to such hateful proportions 
as to have become offensive to the entire 
body of the people; and at the same 
time had treated the paper duty as some- 
thing so light and airy as to be borne by 
the public with indifference, if not with 
complacency and satisfaction. He sub- 
mitted that neither of these descriptions 
correctly represented the state of the pub- 
lic opinion as it existed at that moment. 
No doubt the public were not much in 
love with either the income tax or the 
paper duty, but it was a choice between 
two evils, and he believed that the com- 
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Even in the late | munity would rather accept the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer’s Budget as it stood than 
| accompanied by the supplementary budget 
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Somerset. It was quite true that if the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) con- 
tinued to charge the same assessment upon 
incomes of a precarious as upon those of 
a fixed character, its unpopularity would 
in time sweep away before it the repu- 
tation which the right hon. Gentleman 
had so well earned by his financial scheme. 
But the proposal respecting the income 
tax he understood to be for one year, and 
for one year only; and the hon. Baronet, 
with all his strong objections to the im- 
post, only proposed to abate it by a 
tithe of its amount. If the hon. Baronet 
thought that the fact of the income tax 
' having always been a war tax till 1842 
was a reason why it should not be con- 
tinued in time of peace, he (Mr. Norris) 
had a right to claim all that portion of the 
hon. Baronet’s speech against the paper 
duty, for it was first imposed in 1711, in 
erder to enable Queen Anne to carry on 
the war then raging, until she had made 
a good and lasting peace. With regard to 
the effect of the paper duty, let him call 
into court an adverse witness. Mr. Bohn, 
the publisher, whose name had been so 
often mentioned in the debate, said,— 
“The public will naturally inquire why I 
have troubled myself.to advocate the main- 
tenance of a tax which, as one of the large 
payers of it, ought to be as objectionable 
to me as to anybody.” And he added :— 
“T shall lose the drawback, which, as a 
considerable shipper of books, yields me 
several hundred pounds per annum. At 
this moment I hold half a million of 
volumes in stock, which are equitably en- 
titled to drawback, but I have no doubt it 
will be denied.’’ From this it was plain 
that if Mr. Bohn retained his half million 
volumes for sale in this country, in com- 
petition with untaxed books, the several 
hundred pounds a year which he would 
lose by the repeal of the duty would 
go into the pockets of the public. The 
paper duty amounted to a charge of 
5 per cent on some of the elementary 
school-books used by the poor; on many 
it was 10 per cent; on more, 15; and 
on most 20 per cent. If then it was 
only equivalent to 6d. on two of Lord 
Macaulay’s volumes, which cost £1 12s., 
upon other works that cost 10s. it amount- 
ed to no more than three-halfpence, and 
on others that cost 20s. to no more than 
2d., its incidence was most unfair. It 


was a tax that pressed heavily on the 
necessary school-books and cheap literature 
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which reached the labouring man and his 
children, while it let the luxuries of the 
rich all but entirely escape. The income 
tax had been spoken of during the debate 
as though it were an impost which was 
now to be felt for the first time. But 
when an income tax of 7d. had been 
proposed by Sir Robert Peel in 1842, 
by the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don in 1849, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bucks in 1852, 
the gross expenditure of the country 
being but £50,000,000, he (Mr. Norris) 
did not think the hon. Baronet need be 
surprised, when an enlarged expenditure 
had to be met, that the tax proposed to 
be increased was that which had been 
sanctioned by those three great statesmen 
in succession. He could not doubt that 
the country, which had demanded this 
expenditure, would cheerfully bear an in- 
come tax of 10d. in the pound rather than 
recommend the further and continued im- 
position of the paper duty. His hon. 
Friend opposite had spoken of the expendi- 
ture having grown to an enormous amount ; 
but however oppressive a tax might be, 
nothing was more offensive than a tax 
imposed unequally upon the shoulders of 
the people. The hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred to the definition of the Court of 
Exchequer, that paper consisted of “a 
fibrous matter knit together in sheets.” 
But there were thousands of articles manu- 
factured by ingenious people in this coun- 
try which would come under that defi- 
nition. He rather thought the clothes he 
had on might be defined in that way, and 
by a stretch of the powers of the Excise 
might be made liable to duty. He ven- 
tured to say that there were a number of 
paper mills producing articles which, in 
the districts of the country where they were 
situated, the Excise authorities claimed to 
be paper, and assessed and charged as 
such, as to which, in another part of the 
country, the Excise authorities took a 
different view altogether; and if his hon. 
Friend succeeded in his Motion, he must 
bring in a Bill to define accurately the 
distinction between what was paper and 
what was not, and to draw out such a Bill 
he would need the assistance of the most 
ingenious people who were engaged in the 
manufacture of cloth, and of the ablest 
chemists. The officers of the Inland Reve- 
nue had themselves declared that without 
going into details, it was sufficient to state 
that the card-makers were exempt from 
duty, while the pasteboard-makers were 
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subject to it. This distinction was merely | of the public service and the position of the 
nominal. They concluded their Report by | public revenue, to be got rid of. The ques- 
saying that they were unable to deny the | tion was, whether this was such an oppor- 
existence of these evils, or to suggest any | tunity. In 1858 the question was argued 
remedy except the abolition of the duty | by the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
complained of. He should like, however, State for the Home Department and the 
to refer once more to the serious impedi- } noble Lord the Secretary of State for Fo- 
ments which this tax placed in the way of | reign Affairs, upon such grounds that he 
those benevolent persons who advocated | had a right to expect they would on the 
the spread of education among the poorer | present occasion support the Amendment. 
classes of this country. In 1840 the first On the 21st of June, 1858, when the pre- 
sum of money was voted, namely, £10,600, | sent President of the Board of Trade pro- 
which went by order of the Privy Council | posed a Resolution simply declaring that 
in aid of the education of the country; | when the time came at which the finances 
and so popular was the grant that, from | of the country could afford it the Excise 
time to time up to 1849, in those nine / duty on paper ought to be abolished, the 
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years it had increased to £109,000. On- | noble Lord said :— 


ward it went like a tide, until it reached 
the amount of £886,000. He had ever 
heard it predicted that it would increase 
until it reached £3,000,000. But looking 
at the actual facts, if the Government 
granted £886,000 last year, the House 
knew that the proportion of the Govern- 
ment grant to voluntary subscriptions was 
as two to three. Consequently the public 
must have contributed voluntarily more 
than £1,250,000. Adding these two sums 
together, it followed that more than 
£2,000,000 was paid for education during 
the financial year 1859. It was difficult 
to ascertain the precise proportion of this 
large sum which was spent on school 
books, but the operation of the paper duty 
must in this way have necessarily circum- 
scribed the usefulness of the benevolent 
persons who were engaged in this holy 
work. In addition to the objections to 
the tax which were derived from the diffi- 
culty of accurately defining what was and 
what was not paper, there was also the 
objection that a number of persons were 
exempted by order of the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue. Under all these cir- 
cumstances he hoped that the House would 
by a large majority reject the Amendment 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Somerset. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, that the question be- 
fore the House, as he understood it, was not 
as to the merits or demerits of the K:xcise 
duty on paper, but whether they would 
impose upon the country an income tax of 
10d. in the pound in order that they might 
abolish that duty. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
and with the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, that this 
was a duty which ought at the carliest 
opportunity, consistent with the exigencies 


Mr. Norris 





“The House would recollect that last year the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed that 
the income tax should be kept up at 7d. in the 
pound, and that instead of 1s. 3d., the duty on 
tea should be Is. 5d., and that there should bea 
proportionate increase in the duty on sugar. This 
year they had allowed the income tax to fall front 
7d. to 5d, in the pound, but they had kept up the 
duty on tea at ls. 5d., and also retained the pro- 
portionate increase in the duty on sugar, It was, 
therefore, almost a matter of good faith, when 
next there was a reduction in taxation, that the 
duties on tea and sugar should be reduced, which 
were, in fact, war duties, and there could be no 
greater claim for reduction in taxation than in 
those articles of consumption whieh entered so 
largely into the comforts of the people.” [3 Han- 
sard, cli. 133.] 

On the same occasion the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department expressed himself thus :— 

‘They were told that in a particular year the 
income tax was to be abolished. That announce- 
ment was received with approbation by many hon. 
Members of this Ilouse. But it must be remem- 
bered that it involved the fact that in three years 
they would abandon £5,000,000 of taxation. The 
question then arose under these circumstances, 
not whether any other tax could be remitted, but 
whether some new one must not be created,” 


Although he would not say that hon. 
Members in that House or the Members 
of a Government were to be bound in 1860 
by the reasons they had put forth in 1858, 
yet it seemed difficult to understand how, 
after using these arguments, either the 
noble Lord or the right hon. Baronet could 
with consistency oppose the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for East Somerset- 
shire. With regard to their ability to 
abolish this tax at the present moment, it 
appeared to him inexplicable how the 
House of Commons could impose an enor- 
mous tax upon the whole body of the 
people in order to enable the producers of 
penny newspapers to drive a profitable 
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trade against the natural course of affairs. 
No doubt the proprietors of those papers 
would say they were losing money. His 
reply to this was, that they should not 
have engaged in a losing trade. The im- 
mediate abolition of the excise on paper 
might be very advantageous to those whose 
capital was embarked in the manufaucture 
of that article; but if this advantage was 
to be purchased by a large increase of 
war taxes in time of peace, the question 
really lay between the interest of the 
whole community, and that of those who 
were concerned in a particular department 
of manufacture. It was with the greatest 
reluctance that he gave any vote which 
might seem to be in the slightest degree 
opposed to the present Conservative Go- 
vernment; but the Amendment so ap- 
proved itself to his judgment, and was so 
entirely accordant with the past policy of 
that House and with the general feeling 
of the country, that he could do no less 
than give it a cordial support. 

Mr. BLACK said, he should support the 
Motion for the second reading of the Bill, 
on the ground that it would really be eco- 
nomical to the country to abolish this tax, 
as the revenue derived from it was col- 
lected at great expense. Let hon. Gentle- 
men consider the course of paper from the 
time it left the maker till it reached their 
hands in the shape of abook. The paper- 


. ) 
maker, as soon as he had a sufficient quan- | 


tity of paper, disposed of it to the whole- 
sale stationer. He, of course, had his 
profit, not only a profit on the material, 
but a profit on the Excise duty which 
he had already paid. As the book passed 
through the hands of the publisher, the 
wholesale bookseller, and the retail book- 
seller, each of these persons charged a 
profit upon the duty paid, and before the 
book came into the hands of the reader, 
the tax was doubled or trebled. On one 
work he published himself, on which the 
paper duty amounted to between £3,000 
and £4,000, he calculated that before it 
reached the public the purchasers would 
have to pay £7,000 or £8,000. Surely 
that was a most uneconomical method of 
raising a tax of £1,200,000 a year. It 
was much better to pay an additional 
penny on the income tax—not that he 
loved the income tax. He hated it for its 
unjust and inquisitorial nature, but as the 
tax was to continue, at any rate the addi- 
tional penny did not increase its evils; 
a@ man who paid income tax on £100, 
and had three or four children at school, 
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would save it all on school-books. The 
abolition of the paper duty, therefore, 
would greatly benefit those who had most 
reason to complain of the income tax. 
Great capitalists, indeed, who paid enor- 
mous amounts in the shape of income tax, 
would not be benefited to the same extent, 
but he looked upon their sufferings with 
the utmost composure and serenity. He 
believed that if the paper duty were abo- 
lished, there would be an immediate re- 
duction in the price of all articles manu- 
factured from paper. When the duty was 
reduced from 3d. to 13d., the manufactu- 
rers wanted him to pay the old prices; but 
he refused to do so, and the consequence was 
that ultimately every farthing of the reduc- 
tion was given up. So it would be in the 
ease of total abolition. But that was not 
all the benefit they would derive from the 
repeal of the duty. They would get quit of 
the army of excisemen they were now ob- 
liged to keep to watch the paper mills. It 
had been said that the higher-priced books 
would not be affected; that might be true; 
but there was a large class of useful publi- 
cations on the price of which the reduction 
of the duty would make a material differ- 
ence, and as the money must be found for 
| the Exchequer, he was certainly in favour 
| of raising it by an additional penny on the 
;income tax rather than by retaining the 
| paper duty. 

Mr. MAGUIRE*: Sir, I have listened 
with the greatest attention to the speeches 
of the Mover and Seeonder of this Amend- 
ment; and I must admit, as the result of 
that attention, that not only are my pre- 
vious opinions unchanged, but the con- 
victions which I entertained ere I heard 
those speeches are ten times stronger than 
they were before. The hon. Baronet, the 
mover of the Amendment, has favoured 
the House with an account of the number 
of mills that existed in England and Scot- 
land in the year 1813, showing that there 
were then 700 mills in England and 80 in 
Scotland; and he stated that somewhere 
about 400 of the mills which then existed 
had since ceased to exist. Was that fact 
an argument in favour of the hon. Baronet’s 
proposition? If it proved anything, it 
proved this—that these 400 mills were 
“crushed under the heavy pressure of Ex- 
cise restrictions. It was said that those 
mills were crushed out of existence because 
the owners had not sufficient capital to 
work them. But is not that the argument 
of the monopolist? Is a tax to be main- 
tained which is to serve the rich and crush 
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those of small means?—are men to be 
excluded from a profitable branch of trade 
because they are not millionaires? The 
hon. Member who seconded the Amend- 
ment believed he was using an irresistible 
argument when he said to the advocates 
of abolition — 

** Do not sail under false colours ; it is all very 
well to pretend that you are urging the abolition 
of the paper duty for the intellectual improvern::t 
of the people, and the more general diffusion of 
knowledge ; but it is well known that two-fifths 
of the duty is imposed on paper used for the pur- 
poses of trade.” 

My answer is, the argument tells quite the 
other way, and against the Amendment; 
because those who use this paper—-traders, 
shopkeepers, many of them of small means 
—are the very persons who would derive 
the greatest advantage from the abolition 
of the duty, and who, in obtaining cheaper 
paper for their business, would have more 
than an equivalent for the income tax 
which presses now so heavily upon them. 
It is the strongest argument to prove that 
the repeal of this duty would benefit 
not newspaper proprietors, publishers, and 
booksellers alone, but that the whole retail 
trade of the country would gain an ad- 
vantage from this proposition of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Now, Sir, I 
must say it is a disingenuous mode of 
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arguing this question to pretend that it is | 


one between a 10d. income tax and the 
repeal of the paper duty. Under any cir- 
cumstances, and even at the worst, it is a 
question of a penny additional; but this 
penny should not be considered as an 
equivalent for the paper duty, but as the 
means of enabling the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to carry out all kinds of useful 
reforms in the commercial system of this 
country, and to institute great fiscal im- 
provements. The hon. Baronet said there 
were no returns from Ireland as to the 
number of mills in that country in 1813; 
but the hon. Baronet had not evidently 
looked in the right quarter for them. I 
have here a passage from an article in 
The Times, which though applied to this 
country, graphically, if not poetically, 
describes the state of things in Ireland; 
and the language is so similar to that used 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
I do not know but that the right hon. 
Gentleman has borrowed his thunder from 
the Thunderer. In concluding a very able 
article in favour of the repeal of the paper 
duty, Zhe Times of June 22, 1858, used 
these words :— 

“ Take away the duty, and you open the manu- 
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facture, opening also hundreds of small mills in 
the quiet valleys, and on the clear streams of the 
midland and southern counties. One has only to 
look at one of these ruinous mills, to see the old 
men who worked in them half their Jives and hear 
their sad story, to feel the excessive hardship of 
the duty under which these mills were gradually 
impoverished and crippled, and finally brought to 
a stand-still, while all other trades have been con- 
tinually assisted by the Legislature.” _ 


The hon. Baronet, no doubt, wishes to learn 
some information with respect to the 
manufacture of paper in Ireland. I can 
afford him a little light on that subject. 
I shall not speak of Ireland generally, nor 
even of an entire county; I shall confine 
myself to a mere district of the county of 
Cork. Within a ten mile radius of the 
city of Cork there were at one time no 
less than seven paper mills at work, and 
that at a much later period than that 
spoken of by the hon. Baronet with respect 
to England and Scotland. How many 
mills are there now? Only one; and the 
ruined gables and mouldering walls of the 
others throw their shadows upon as beauti- 
ful streams as any that ever flowed through 
the sweetest valleys of England. And 
yet, if there is any part of the United 
Kingdom which was more than another 
suited for the successful manufacture of 
paper, it was Ireland; for there were to 
be found cheap labour, a cheap and abund- 
ant—perhaps a too abundant—supply of 
the raw material, and numberless streams 
of pure water, now, unhappily, flowing 
idly to the sea. If the duty be abolished, 
as I earnestly hope it will, I venture to 
prophecy that before this day ten years 
there will be a larger number of new mills 
started in Ireland than have been extin- 
guished in that country under the crushing 
oppression of the Excise. Let us consider 
for a moment how the abolition of the paper 
duty will affect the trader and shopkeeper, 
I care not what his particular business, 
or what his class—let him be grocer, iron- 
monger, haberdasher in extensive business, 
or let him be a huckster carrying on a 
brisk trade in the midst of a poor popula- 
tion. Every person in trade, especially in 
the retail trade, uses an immense quantity 
of paper to wrap up articles purchased in 
his shop. The small shopkeeper who 
wraps up thousands of articles a week in 
the cheapest and coarsest paper, upon 
which the duty is heaviest, will benefit 
far more than he will have to pay in ad- 
ditional income tax, supposing that 1d. in 
the pound represents the equivalent to the 
revenue for the remission of the paper 
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duty. Even the poor shopkeepers in the 
village must wrap up the smallest article 
—the half-penny worth of sugar, the 
pennyworth of tea, the pennyworth of 
butter, for the breakfast of the labourer— 
in paper which is taxed to the very highest 
amount; for it must be remembered that 
while the perfumed note paper used by 
the lady of fashion pays the smallest 
amount of duty—from 5 to 8 per cent— 
the coarser paper used by shopkeepers pays 
from 50 to 60, and even 75 per cent. To 
such a class the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proved himself, by the proposal to 
abolish this onerous tax, not an oppressor, 
but a benefactor. The tax is also an un- 
fair tax upon the honest manufacturer, 
because he has to encounter an unfair com- 
petitor in the smuggler. Let the manu- 
facturers in England, Ireland, and Scotland 
be asked what was the most serious cause 
of embarrassment to their trade; and their 
answer will be, that the smuggler was 
their great enemy. ‘The fact is, there is 
anenormous amount of illicit trade and 
smuggling going on with reference to this 
duty, to the detriment of the honest manu- 
facturer and trader. A letter which I will 
take the liberty of reading will throw 
some light on the subject. It is written 
by a friend whom I instructed to make in- 
quiries for me on the subject generally ; 
and it gives the information which he ob- 
tained from a gentleman of the highest 
respectability and greatest intelligence— 
Mr. Greer, of the Dripsey Mills—and it 
gives it almost in the words of Mr. Greer 
himself. The letter says :— 

“Tn the first place, there is an immense amount 
of smuggling going on at present, which, apart 
from all other evils, places the fair trader at a 
great disadvantage. Mr. Greer pays £10,000 a 
year duty. The whole duty does not exceed 
£1,200,000. In that case he should make a 
hundred and twentieth part of the whole paper of 
the United Kingdom, which he has very good rea- 
son to know he does not. The smuggling takes 
place chiefly in the inferior descriptions of paper, 
on which the duty bears the largest proportion to 
the intrinsic value. The disadvantage to him is 
therefore the grester. If, for instance, ona coarse 
paper worth 3d. he pays 14d. additional, it is quite 
manifest he is placéd at an immense disadvantage 
to the man who makes it without paying duty. 
Again, some time since, about the year 1840, the 
excise added 5 per cent to the duty. This pressed 
mainly on the manufacturer, as he could not 
charge so small a sum to consumers. He could 
not ask for 5 per cent on 1}d., or on ten times 
1}d. ; while on the whole of the duty (£10,000) 
which he paid, he was taxed an additional £500 a 
year—no small burden on his industry. The duty 
presses heaviest on the lowest descriptions of 
paper. Fancy paper, on which ladies write pcr- 
fumed notes, pay but 8 or 10 per cent ad valorem, 
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while a grocer, for wrapping paper, pays 50, 60, 
or even 75 per cent.” 

The hon. Baronet has evidently adopted 
the fallacies of Mr. Bohn, who, being one 
of the great publishers, perhaps loftily 
disdains the benefit to be derived from a 
repeal of the duty; and the hon. Baronet 
argues that because the remission of duty 
will be of no advantage to such works as 
Macaulay's History, for which publishers 
can afford to give several thousands of 
pounds, therefore it will be of little bene- 
fit to the public at large. An humbler 
man than the hon. Baronet, or it might be 
than Mr. Bohn, but certainly a more prac- 
tical man than either, has conclusively 
answered Mr. Bohn’s fallacies; and I shall 
ask permission of the House to read an 
extract from the pamphlet of Mr. G. W. 
Petter, written in reply to Mr. Bohn. I 
rest upon it as a conclusive refutation of 
the assertions of the hon. Baronet :-— 


“In considering the effect in price, Mr. Bohn 
ignores the existence of such publications as 
Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper, published at 
1d., and Chambers’s Journal, at 1}d., and which 
are essentially publications for the masses, and 
rests his argument upon such high class works as 
Macaulay's History, published at 36s., and upon 
other works issued respectively at 18s. and 10s. 6d., 
and finally upon the Cornhill Magazine, pub- 
lished at 1s. He deceives himself by despising 
the halfpenny saved on the latter, as we shall pre- 
sently see ; but the expensive books are absolutely 
out of court in the argument before us. Taking, 
then, the circulation of Cassell’s Family Paper 
at 250,000 weekly, we will assume that it is 
affected by the difference represented by the 
smallest coin. Starting with paper at a given 
price, one farthing per pound gained in 250,000 
copies amounts to a gross sum of £15 per week— 
of itself a handsome profit—but if, on the other 
hand, only a farthing per pound be added to the 
price of paper, the profit on the whole vanishes, 
and a further advance of a farthing would leave 
an intolerable loss.” 

He (Mr. Maguire) would call the attention 
of the hon. Baronet and the House to this 
passage :-— 

“ Herein lies the secret of the abandonment of 
many enterprises, the success of which would 
have been for the advantage of the general 
public. Demand in any quarter for an increased 
quantity of paper, under the ‘existing monopoly’ 
—that which the House should now put an end to 
—‘is the signal for an advance in the price of all 
the paper actually supplied, and this acts with the 
most destructive effect on the very publications 
which are in most demand,’ This is the fact, to 
which large publishers could bear painful testi- 
mony.” 


Mr. Behn, with the notions of a prince of 
booksellers, looked down with contempt 
on halfpenny savings, and even the hon. 
Baronet seemed to deride the advantage 
of a halfpenny saved in the publication 
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of such a work as the Cornhill Magazine. 
Now, in all probability, if the duty be 
taken off, this magazine may not be sold 
at 114d. instead of a shilling—nor, indeed, 
need those who purchase a work of the 
kind care about the difference. But the 
public would have the benefit of a still 
better article; for the saving on the pub- 
lication of this magazine, on its circulation 
of 70,000 a month, would be somewhere 
about £1,800 a year, which would thus 
enable the publishers to give better prices 
to writers, artists, and engravers, and thus, 
if necessary, ensure the greater merit of 
the magazine. I assert that the repeal of 
this tax will materially tend to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge amongst the masses. 
You boast of having taken off the duty on 
glass, and thus given the peasant in his 
cabin and the mechanic in his humble 
home larger windows and more abundant 
light. But is there no other light that is 
even more precious, which it should be 
the policy of the Legislature to let in upon 
the human mind? Knowledge is the light 
emanating from God, who is the author 
of all intelligence; and by the diffusion 
of good and wholesome literature, by 
which knowledge is best conveyed to the 
masses, you render the people better 
citizens, more obedient to the laws, more 
faithful and loyal subjects, and more de- 
termined to stand up for the honour 
and liberty of their country. But, Sir, I 
have one source of consolation for the hon. 
Baronet who on this occasion so worthily 
represents the agricultural interest, and I 
say to him there is balm in Gilead—a drop 
of comfort in the bitter cup he is asked to 
swallow. ‘This I shall proceed to show 
him. According to the returns of the flax 
grown in the United Kingdom, and espe- 
cially in Ireland, it appears that the quan- 
tity is considerably on the decrease; but I 
believe that the cultivation of flax will be 
materially promoted by the proposition of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the 
inferior description, as well as the refuse, 
can be used, and would be more generally 
used if the duty were taken off; thus a 
new field of industry would be opened up, 
which would principally benefit the agri- 
cultural classes. I take the following pas- 
sage from Mr. Petter’s pamphlet, and I 
commend it to the consideration of the 
proposer of the Amendment :— 


“ The use of flax straw as a staple for paper 
offers still greater advantages from the fact that 
this material contains many of the properties of 
the very fibre from which linen stuff is made, and 
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that its cultivation on the soil of Great Britain 
and Ireland would open new fields of labour and 
capital. Up to this time flax has alone been of 
value to the linen manufacturers, who will buy 
only of the finest kinds, and then of certain 
lengths; so that immense quantities are left to 
waste. Were this material rendered available for 
the manufacture of paper, by the abolition of the 
Excise (which is the main hindrance to its com- 
mercial success), the cultivator, who has hitherto 
grown the plant for its seed only, would find a 
ready market for his straw and refuse, and a great 
impetus would be given to agricultural industry,” 


This seems to be a most excellent reason 
why the hon. Baronet, on cooler reflection 
—and I willingly give him to twelve 
o’clock to consider—should withdraw his 
Amendment. If, as the hon. Baronet ad- 
mits, the produce of the paper mills was 
greater last year than ever, that is no ar- 
gument in favour of the tax; it simply 
proves that there was an increased demand 
for the article, and in spite of the Excise 
regulations. In my opinion, there are 
conclusive reasons why this tax should be 
abolished. It has been solemnly con- 
demned by this House, and it is high time 
that the Government should carry out the 
wishes of the House, and realize the ex- 
pectations of the country. Would the 
hon. Baronet, had he succeeded in getting 
the House to condemn a tax which fettered 
industry and obstructed trade—-would he 
be satisfied if the Government, whether of 
the one side or the other, refused to ratify 
the solemn decision of Parliament by the 
abolition of the obnoxious tax. And, 
surely, it is time in 1860 to abolish a tax 
condemned in 1858. It has been also con- 
demned by the Excise—condemned by the 
Board of Inland Revenue—by those whose 
interest it is rather to maintain than to 
abolish taxation, inasmuch as it increases 
their duty, adds to their staff, and, per- 
haps, establishes a claim to higher salaries. 
The fact is, the subject is surrounded with 
the greatest difficulties, which are every 
moment increasing. It is as hard now to 
know what paper is as who Junius was. 
‘‘Who was Junius?” was the literary 
puzzle, but ‘“‘ What is Paper?” is now the 


Excise puzzle. Here is duty charged on ~ 


one article, and not on another, although 
they are made out of the same raw material, 
and actually spring from the same root. 
Then the trade and the country expect 
that the tax will now be put an end to. 
Even the nineteen-twentieths of the trade 
are in favour of its abolition, notwith- 
standing that it is certain to bring a new 
race of competitors into the field. We 
have heard much of the cheap newspapers 
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in this question, and I shall say one word 
in allusion to them: Is this House—is 
this country—ashamed of the cheap news- 
papers of the day? I ask, are the Gentle- 
men on the Opposition side of the House 
ashamed of Zhe Standard? The hon. 
Gentleman under me (Mr. Roebuck) says, 
“it cannot be read.” My answer is, 
abolish the duty, and the publisher can 
afford to give better paper for the money. 
Then take The Star and The Telegraph, 
and see what they are. Contrast those 
papers with the papers in America. How 
are those papers conducted? Morally and 
honourably. It is true they are faithful 
to their friends, but they are also fair to 
their opponents, and, thank God, there is 
to be found in their columns none of that 
shameful and abominable licence which 
degrades some of the journals at the 
otherside of the Atlantic. Is it not, 
therefore, of advantage to know that 
these cheap papers circulate in thirty, and 
forty, and fifty thousands a day amongst 
the people, and especially amongst the 
working classes, seeing that newspaper li- 
terature has so large a share in the educa- 
tion of all classes of the inhabitants of this 
empire? Education does not entirely con- 
sist in what is learned at the mother’s 
knee, or in the book at school; it is going 
on every day of one’s life, and principally 
through the medium of newspapers, even 
of the cheap newspapers, that are so ad- 
mirably and so intelligently conducted. It 
is, therefore, the duty of this House to fa- 
cilitate the acquisition of knowledge, that 
which does not debase the mind, but cn- 
nobles and dignifies the man. Another 
argument may be adduced in favour of the 
repeal of the duty on paper—namely, that 
it would facilitate the circulation of the 
Bible. Now, a friend of mine, Mr. James 
Duffy, of Dublin, published the greater 
portion of 100,000 Catholic Bibles that 
were published within a period of ten 
years, and yet he had not the advantage of 
the drawback allowed to tht publishers of 
the Protestant version. But when the tax 
will be abolished, Mr. Duffy will be en- 
abled to publish his Bibles at a cheaper 
price; and thus the peasant of Connemara 
or of Cork will become, if not as great a 
Bible reader as some, no doubt, wish him 
to be, certainly far more so than those to 
whom whole cartloads of Bibles are now 
sent, but by whom they are never read. 
Many there are, perhaps, in this House, 
who only think of sending Bibles to the 
blacks abroad; but I would ask them to 
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assist my excellent friend, Mr. Duffy, in 
publishing cheap Bibles for the whites at 
home. On every ground it is expedient 
that this tax should be abolished; and I 
am most anxious to see a fair chance given 
to Ireland, an opportunity of recovering a 
fair portion of what, considering all cir- 
cumstances, may be termed one of her 
natural branches of industry. It is the 
bounden duty of Parliament to afford Ire- 
land every opportunity of developing her 
resources and employing her people; and 
I hope to see the day when Irish manufac- 
turers, of even moderate capital, will be 
able, under a free system, to hold their 
heads safely above the strongest tide of 
English competition. The hon. Baronet 
expresses his horror of the income tax. 
Now, if he will favour me with a stronger 
term, I will adopt it to express my own 
feelings ; for I loathe and execrate it—but 
I believe, under existing circumstances, it 
is a necessary evil, that cannot at present 
be got rid of. Hating this tax as I do, I 
am still willing to pay an additional penny 
in the pound, if by doing so I can thereby 
open up the sources and lay the foundation 
of new industry and greater enterprise. 
Still, Sir, I do say that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should at once deal justly 
and fairly by the different classes who pay 
this income tax. It is idle to pretend that 
it is but a temporay imposition; for I do 
not fancy that any Gentleman in this 
House is so Arcadian, or so green, as to 
believe such a statement. But even sup- 
posing it to be a temporary tax, and that it 
was to exist for one year, or for six months, 
that is no reason why it should press un- 
equally on different classes—-why the tra- 
der, whose profits depend altogether upon 
the fluctuations of business, and the pro- 
fessional man, whose means depend on his 
physical or mental constitution, should 
have the same pressure put upon them 
as upon those who derive certain and 
fixed income from land or from the funds. 
The income tax is one of those questions 
with which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should himself deal boldly and reso- 
lutely the moment his Budget is passed, 
and its benefits are secured to the country; 
and in doing so, he will bestow a great 
boon on the industrious classes of the com- 
munity. I shall vote, Sir, for the second 
reading of this Bill. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, that in 
the abstract no one wished for the con- 
tinuance of a tax. A tax was an abomin- 
able thing in itself; therefore the question 
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really was not whether they should or 
should not repeal a duty. Those who 
argued the matter merely in that way, did 
not put the case as it should be stated. What 
the House had to decide was a question of 
the balance of taxation—not whether or no 
there should be a paper tax, but whether 
or no at this time it was preferable to pay 
the paper duty or another 1d. of income 
tax. Theright hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer shook his head, 
and was, no doubt, ready to prove what 
he said to be a fallacy, but at the present 
moment the paper duty yielded £1,000,000 
or £1,200,000 a year, and a 1d. of income 
tax produced much the sameamount. He 
might say, therefore, that the one counter- 
balanced the other. It was desirable every 
tax should be repealed, if possible ; but, in 
spite of the Resolution of the House passed 
as he thought somewhat unfortunately 
two years ago, he ventured to think the 
paper duty was distinguished, in contradis- 
tinction to other taxes, by two features 
which placed it very low down in the order 
of those that should be repealed. In the 
first place, we depended for a large portion 
of our most valuable raw material on cer- 
tain foreign Powers, who were deplorably 
unenlightened in regard to the question of 
free trade. We got our chief supply from 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy; and it was pos- 
sible the present prohibition on the export 
of rags in France and Hungary would be 
modified. But all those countries charged 
very high export duties; and they would 
tax the paper manufacturer to about the 
same extent as the present excise duty on 
paper. The consequence of repealing the 
duty would be to create an increased de- 
mand for paper, and, the cost of the raw 
material being raised by high export du- 
ties, the price of paper would remain as it 
was. The only difference would be that the 
£1,100,000 which at present fell into our 
own Exchequer would be transferred to the 
Exchequers of various foreign countries. 
The second peculiarity about the paper 
duty was, that the supply of raw material 
for the manufacture of that article was 
absolutely limited. He was aware that 
in saying that he trenched on contro- 
verted ground, and that for weeks past the 
newspapers had been filled with pleas, re- 
plications, rejoinders, and sub-rejoinders 
on the subject. If any new material had 
been discovered by science in substitution 
of the present raw material used in the 
manufacture of paper there would not be 
any doubt about the fact. The fact that 
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there was any controversy on the point 
only proved to him that no such discoveries 
had taken place. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer quoted the case of Indiarubber 
combs as an instance of the improvement 
of manufactures. But there could be no 
doubt about the existence of the Indiarubber 
comb, for you had only to go into a hair- 
dresser’s and buy one, and then there was 
no need of writing to the newspapers to 
affirm or deny the fact. If in like manner 
any new stuff had been discovered which 
could be made into printable paper there 
would be an end of the controversy. People 
talked of the discovery of some Spanish 
fibre, &c., but until paper made of this 
material was practically employed upon a 
large scale, and brought into the market, 
he had a right to assume that no material 
had yet been discovered as a substitute for 
rags in the manufacture of paper. But 
upon this single fact the whole of the ope- 
ration of the paper duty abolition depended. 
If nothing had been substituted for rags 
there could be no relief from taxation. 
The paper manufacturer would put into 
his pocket what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer now received for the coffers of 
the State, while the consumer would pay 
the same for the printed paper he pur- 
chased. That however, was a very unsafe 
and unwise fiscal measure. - There was no 
single fact upon which any two members 
of the trade were agreed. A great deal 
had been said about the duties being a tax 
on knowledge. No doubt that was a gran- 
diloquent, high-sounding, and sentimental 
ery. But of the £1,250,000 now raised 
by the paper duty only two-fifths were 
paid by the paper on which books and 
newspapers were printed. That reduced 
the taxes on knowledge to £500,000. 
Then, although books of large price and 
great volume paid a good deal, yet the 
price of these works was so high that no 
appreciable relief would be felt by the 
consumer. They might, therefore, take 
out of the tax the whole of the sum which 
these larger works represented. Hon. 
Members had talked of the hardship of 
taxing books of education, and what great 
folly it was to take out of the pocket of 
the people with one hand what the State 
put in with the other. This, however, 
was merely a matter of detail, which might 
be regulated by exempting from paper 
duty books which were sanctioned by the 
Committee of Education in the same way 
that Bibles were now exempted. There- 
fore, if they excepted dear books and books 
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of education, the tax upon knowledge li- 
mited itself to very cheap books and very 
cheap newspapers—to books like Cassell’s 
Illustrated Bible, and the penny papers. 
Now, he was a little inclined to doubt 
whether the tax upon the penny papers 
could be said to be, in any proper sense of 
the word, a tax upon knowledge. Could 
it be maintained that a person of any edu- 
cation could learn anything worth know- 
ing from a penny paper? It might be said 
people might learn what had been said in 
Pariiament. Well, would that contribute 
much to their education? They might read 
the foreign intelligence, of which many 
would understand very little, and they 
might see the opinions of the editor of the 
paper on a variety of topics. No doubt, 
all this was interesting to hon. Members 
of that House, but it did not answer any 
true idea of education, or carry any real in- 
struction or true training to the mind. It 
was a prostitution of the word education to 
talk of this tax upon the penny papers as a 
tax upon knowledge, Then, again, no one 
liked to pay odd sums in this country. 
Booksellers charged 1s. for a book, and if 
they could not afford to sell it for this 
sum they charged, not 1s. 3d. or 1s. 43d., 
but ls. 6d. They would never get him 
to believe that when ‘the paper duty was 
taken off he should be asked 11?d. ata 
railway book-stall for a 1s. novel. Prices 
for books would remain very much what 
they were, and the whole profit would go 
into the hands of the producers. ‘The 
dogmas of political economy they were 
told declared that what would benefit the 
producer would benefit the consumer. But 
how did it happen, then, that such large 
sums of money were made in trade? They 
heard of the large fortunes amassed by men 
in the work, but that was not the honest 
interest of money, or a fair profit upon 
their time or capital. These huge sums 
were accumulated by accident, by specula- 
tion, by remission of taxation, by a rise of 
price here or a fall of price there. They 
were sums that ought to have gone into 
the pockets of the consumer, according to 
the dogmas of political economy, but had 
been intercepted half way by the producer. 
So, also, the very large proportion of the 
benefit from the abolition of this duty 
would be intercepted half way by the pro- 
ducer. Then they were told that this tax 
was a restraint upon industry. The hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) had 
spoken of a time when every stream in 
Ireland had its mill and when rural in- 
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dustry flourished. But was paper-making 
the only industry that had been driven 
from the rural districts? The linen man- 
ufacture used to flourish where it was now 
extinct. Was not the silk trade going 
northwards? In France was not the 
silk manufacture betaking itself from the 
smaller towns and rural districts to the 
city of Lyons? This was not in conse- 
quence of any fiscal duty, but was the 
operation of the inevitable law that all 
manufactures were carried on more cheaply 
where labourers were congregated together. 
The tendency of all industries was to 
gather together in the larger centres and 
to leave the rural districts. The paper 
manufacture would follow the same law, 
whether the paper duty was repealed or 
not. The hon. Member further said there 
was smuggling in Ireland, and that the 
profits of the Irish paper manufacture 
were diminished by the competition of 
people who evaded the Excise duty. That 
was probably true, because Ireland was 
the home of smuggling. 

Mr. MAGUIRE observed, that he had 
not complained of Ireland, but had com- 
plained of the whole of the United Kingdom. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL said, he had 
never doubted the readiness of any Irish- 
man to attack the whole of the United 
Kingdom; but had the hon. Member never 
heard of smuggling in the income tax? 
Had he heard of no unfair returns? Had 
not the honest trader to contend against 
those who made false returns? If smug- 
gling and evasion were grounds for the 
abolition of a tax, there was no tax so ex- 
posed to that charge or which ought to be 
so determinedly swept away as the in- 
come tax. The last complaint was that 
the paper duty was untenable. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir William Miles) had disposed 
of the last Report of the Revenue Board, 
and it would be enough to say of it that 
it seemed to him like a report made to 
order. On what ground did they condemn 
the duty? Not because it was diminish- 
ing. If they had said the paper duty was 
untenable on the same grounds as the wine 
duties, he should have understood them. 
The revenue from the wine duties was 
lessening through the introduction of coun- 
terfeits, but the paper duty was increas- 
ing. Nor did they say the tax was un- 
just. They condemned it because they 
were continually getting cases before them 
which they found it difficult conscicn- 
tiously to resolve. They found it difficult 
to draw the line with logical accuracy be- 
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tween what ought and what ought not to 
pay duty, and being unable to make a 
satisfactory distinction between what was 
just and unjust, they declared the tax un- 
tenable. But surely the paper duty was 
not the only case in which an arbitrary 
line had to be drawn somewhere in levy- 
ing arevenue from the public. They need 
only turn to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer himself in a former Session to see 
that the income tax was more full of 
these waving lines of justice on the one 
side, and injustice on the other, than any 
other tax that was imposed; and if the 
difficulty of being able to draw a philo- 
sophical line of distinction between them 
was to be taken as a reason for abolishing 
a tax, then the income tax ought to be 
repealed to-morrow. It had been argued 
the other night by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that at the beginning of the Russian 
war the House laid down certain plans 
and principles on which the people of 
this country were to be taxed, and that 
the proportions between direct and indi- 
rect taxation were then fixed. He (Lord 
Robert Cecil) denied that any fixed or 
definite plan was laid down by the House 
at that time. It was found necessary to 
raise a large amount of revenue to main- 
tain the honour and dignity of the country 
during the war; and for that reason a 
large amount of direct taxation was im- 
posed. There was then in the House a 
man—Mr. Joseph Hume—not a Tory, 
who thought that the higher classes had 
been unjustly treated, and the lower 
classes unduly exempted from taxation; 
and he proposed that the income tax 
should be levied on incomes of £50 and 
£60, in order, as he said, that the lower 
classes might not be encouraged to demand 
a war, the expenses of which they did not 
pay. But whether the balance of taxation 
between the direct and the indirect payers 
was established in the way stated on the 
other side or not, the question now was 
whether the basis on which the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer proceeded was a fair one. | 


The right hon. Gentleman took the direct | diminished. 
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fair proportion of their incomes. In this 
way they would be able to judge whether 
they now owed a debt to the class that 
paid indirect taxation, and whether they 
were bound to abolish the paper duties, 
He would take the case of the family of a 
curate with £200 a year, and of an artizan 
with £90 a year—the former paying in- 
come tax, and the latter indirect taxes 
only, and ask which of them paid most in 
proportion to his income towards the sup- 
port of the Russian war—the articles pay- 
ing indirect taxation being tea, sugar, and 
beer. Now he would suppose that the 
artizan to whom he referred consumed one 
pound of tea every week and half a gallon 
of beer every day. That was certainly a 
liberal allowance, and with it he would 
have paid in the shape of war duties, 
during the last six years, a sum of £8 16s.; 
but the curate with an income of £200 a 
year, consuming the same amount of tea 
and of beer, and paying besides the war 
income tax, would have contributed to the 
increased charges of the State during the 
same period asum of £36 6s. The annual 
contribution of the artizan would thus 
amount to 4d, in the pound on his income, 
while that of the curate would amount to 
8d. in the pound on his income. There 
was an entire fallacy in the ordinary mode 
of dealing with the question of direct and 
indirect taxation. The proper way was 
to set the payments made by individuals 
in one class against the payments made by 
individuals in the other. The usual plan 
of estimating the amount paid by each 
class led to erroneous conclusions, and, 
moreover, exerted a mischievous infinence 
by setting class against class. If you 
called upon one man to pay 8d. in the 
pound towards the support of the State, 
while another man occupying not a very 
different station of life was made to pay 
only 4d., you were committing a great in- 
justice. According to every principle of 
sound finance all classes ought to pay alike, 
and if that were so the indirect taxation 
of the country would be considerably in- 
creased and the direct taxation considerably 
At present direct taxation 


payers in one hand and the indirect payers | pressed so heavily upon the classes with 


in the other, and balanced them against | 
each other while he made his calculations; | 
but what he asked the right hon. Gentle- | 


man to do was to descend from his abstract 


ideas of direct and indirect taxation—to | 
take the individuals of each class, ascer- | 


tain what they contributed towards the 
-war, and see whether they each paid a 
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more than £100 a year that they were 
called upon to contrikute out of all pro- 
portion towards the burdens of the State. 
Now, the armaments of the State were not 
maintained for the benefit of the rich alone. 
What classes would be most injured if an 
invasion were to take place, or if the peace 
of society were seriously mcnaced by in- 
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fortune in the funds might go to some | Excise which shall be levied on the home 


safer land where there was no danger of 
invasion and where the peace of society 
was never menaced by demagogues. But 
as to the cor man, trade would be stopped 
in case of any such disturbance, capital 
would cease to be invested, there would 
be no demand for labour, and his only 
support would thus be destroyed. The 
poor man, therefore, had the greater inte- 
rest in maintaining those protective agen- 
cies by which the State defended capital 
and labour, and ought consequently to con- 
tribute at least as much towards their 
support. It was not just to claim the 
abolition of the paper duty on the ground 
that it was an indirect tax, and that some- 
thing was owing by the payers of direct 
to the payers of indirect taxation. The 
right hon. Gentleman had taunted his hon. 
Colleague (Sir Stafford Northcote) with 
advocating what he called a “ stationary 
finance,” but his notion of progress seemed 
to consist in substituting direct for indirect 
taxes and in shifting the burdens from the 
poor to the rich. If such a policy were 
persisted in it would weaken the stability 
of the State, and it ought least of all to be 
pursued just at this moment when they 


were going to hand over the government 
of the country to those who were not to 


pay for it. Such a plan of finance was 
really a plundering finance; it practically 
amounted to confiscation; and therefore 
on higher grounds than those of mere 
detail he contended that those who paid 
indirectly towards the support of the State 
ought not to be relieved by placing a heavier 
burden on the shoulders of classes who 
were already overweighted by taxation. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I think the 
noble Lord who has just addressed us has 
travelled somewhat beyond the question 
immediately before the House. He has 
descanted upon general theories which I 
think it is hardly necessary to consider, 
while we have before us so limited a pro- 
posal as that of the hon. Baronet (Sir W. 
Miles). Before coming to a vote upon the 
question of the repeal of the paper duty 
we must take into account the decision 
already come to by the House in reference 
to the Budget and the French Treaty. 
Now I may, I suppose, assume that the 
House, after full deliberation and after 
several divisions, has given its assent to 
the French Treaty. That being so, you 
have bound yourselves by one of the Ar- 
ticles of that Treaty to admit foreign 





manufacture. Protection, therefore, for 
the home manufacturer is gone, and the 
question is, whether being offered the 
total repeal of the duty, you will now 
insist on retaining the Excise and admit 
the foreign paper at no higher duty than 
that imposed on the home manufacturers. 
Another point to be remembered is, that 
by a formal vote on the Motion of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Du Cane) the House has 
approved the general policy involved in 
the financial scheme of the Government, 
the effect of this policy being that, although 
during the present year it was necessary to 
provide for a large additional expenditure, 
nevertheless you would remit a certain 
portion of indirect taxation for the benefit 
of trade and industry. [‘No!”] I un- 
derstood the division upon the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Motion to be a deliberate acknow- 
ledgment that that is to be the financial 
policy of 1860. My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in intro- 
ducing his financial scheme, announced 
that the amount of remission which he 
proposed upon indirect taxes was about 
£2,200,000, being the sum which would 
arise from the falling in of the Long An- 
nuities. I take it, therefore, to be the 
understanding, on both sides of the House, 
that something like that amount shall be 
given to the trade and industry of the 
country. The French Treaty has swal- 
lowed up £1,190,000 of that sum. Sup- 
plemental reductions of Customs’ duty 
have been made besides, but these have 
been compensated by new charges, and 
therefore, in order to carry out the proposed 
remission of £2,200,000 to the trade and 
industry of the country, you still have 
above £1,000,000 to dispose of. Well, 
then, the question is whether, in fixing 
upon the paper duties for remission, we 
have made a judicious selection. It is not 
a question between the paper duty and 
income tax, but between that duty and 
some other branch of indirect taxation. 
The hon. Baronet gave notice that he 
would oppose the second reading of the 
Bill on this subject; but he has now 
moved a Resolution which, though I have 
no wish whatever to stifle discussion, or 
to raise objections on technical grounds, I 
think he ought not to have placed on 
the paper. I must say when the House 
considers this Resolution, whatever it may 
do with this Bill, it will be unwilling to 
place such a Resolution on the records of 
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Parliament. What does it say? It says, 
‘‘ as it appears that the repeal of the duty 
upon paper will necessitate the addition of 
1d. upon the property and income tax, it 
is the opinion of this House that such 
repeal is at this moment inexpedient.” I 
want to know where “it appears.” I 
am not aware that it has been made to 
appear that the retention of the paper 
duty involves the remission of a penny on 
the income tax. That may have suggested 
itself to the hon. Baronet, but to place 
upon our records that some past proceeding 
justifies such a statement, I do not think 
this House will consent to do, whatever 
it may do with the Bill before it. I do 
not think my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will agree that a 
penny of the income tax and the paper 
duty have any connection with each other. 
My right hon. Friend may say that if you 
insist upon keeping the Excise duty upon 
paper he will consider whether the sugar 
duty may not be lowered, or whether it 
would be proper to make a reduction in 
the war duty upon tea. It does not at 
all follow that my hon. Friend opposite 
will get his penny in the income tax 
even if he succeeds in retaining the pre- 
sent paper duty; and when his Friends 
consider the real meaning of the Resolu- 
tion I do not think they can consent to 
vote with him. But why has the Govern- 
ment selected the paper duty? I suppose 
it will be admitted that, having taxes to 
remove, it became necessary for the Go- 
vernment to make a careful review of the 
various items of indirect taxation, and to 
decide which items presented the strongest 
claims for remission. What did they dis- 
cover? I think, in considering the claims 
for remission, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will admit that the Government could 
not overlook the paper duty after all 
that has passed. The Government found 
that for the last twenty-five years those 
who were entitled to have the greatest 
weight with Parliament had looked for- 
ward to the repeal of the paper duty as an 
object to be carried out as soon as it was 
possible todo so. From time to time op- 
portunities were taken by Commissions and 
Committees to condemn this duty as a per- 
manent source of revenue, beginning with 
the Excise Commission of 1835, of which 
Sir H. Parnell was chairman; for although 
the Commission did not recommend the im- 
mediate repeal of the paper duty, they did 
anticipate a future repeal of the tax, and 
carefully guarded themselves against being 
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supposed to give any sanction to the paper 
duty as a permanent method of taxation. I 
am not about to quote the writers of books 
or the opinions of theorists elsewhere, but 
I am entitled to ask the House to attach 
weight to the advisers it has itself selected, 
to Commissions of Inquiry, and the opinions 
of those men of different political parties 
who have guided the deliberations of Par- 
liament. ‘Ten years ago I brought forward 
a Motion for the repeal of the paper duty, 
not asking for immediate action, but to 
make preparation for it, because I felt that 
the instant abolition of a tax of such mag- 
nitude was not a proposition that a Mem- 
ber of Parliament was entitled to make 
to the House. The right hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) was 
one of those who sympathized with the 
terms of my Motion, “that such finan- 
cial arrangements ought to be made as 
will enable Parliament to repeal the Ex- 
cise duty on paper.” What did the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks say on that occasion? He said, 
‘““Was there a man in the House who 
entertained an opinion different from that 
of the right hon. Gentleman, who intro- 
duced the Motion? Different opinions 
might be entertained as to the effect of 
the duty upon advertisements and upon 
newspapers, but no financial evil was ab- 
stractedly greater than an Excise duty, 
while in the present instance it was aggra- 
vated because to a physical a moral dis- 
advantage was added ;” and he went on to 
say, ‘in his opinion it was a prudent, a 
politic, and a beneficial Motion.” The 
right hon. Gentleman followed up his 
emphatic speech by his vote in favour of 
my Motion, Now, I say that the requi- 
site financial arrangements are made; 
and, therefore, I claim as a matter of 
right the vote of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Coming down to a later period, I 
find the same views were held in other 
quarters. I had the honour of several 
interviews with the Earl of Derby, when 
he was in power, upon the subject of this 
duty. His Lordship not once, but on seve- 
ral occasions, expressed his opinion on the 
remission of these duties. In the last inter- 
view I had with the noble Earl, when I ac- 
companied a deputation to him on the sub- 
ject, he reminded us that he was express- 
ing an opinion he had formerly expressed 
when he said that the paper tax was bad 
alike in principle and in practice, and that 
as soon as possible it ought to be repealed, 
and he held out hopes that if a Conserva- 
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tive Government should remain in office 
for two years, seeing the disposition there 
was to economy among the Conservative 
party, the paper duty would be repealed. 
I find a uniform and constant enforcement 
of the doctrine that the paper duty was 
not to be looked upon as a mode of raising 
revenue that ought to be maintained. I 
now find that the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue themselves distinctly say in their 
Report that it is so universally believed 
that the paper duty is doomed and about to 
cease, that they found it extremely diffi- 
cult to make those necessary changes of 
regulations, or to apply to Parliament for 
power to make those alterations which 
varying circumstances require from them 
to regulate the levying of the tax. I do 
not dwell alone upon the last Resolution of 
Parliament, but 1 contend that it is only 
part of a long-continued uniform system 
of condemnation of this tax. The House 
of Commons by a unanimous yote having 
decided, in terms placed upon its records, 
that the paper duty is not to be a perma- 
nent source of taxation, could the Govern- 
ment, I ask, having undertaken to remit a 
certain amount of indirect taxation, ven- 
ture to overlook this particular tax? Is 
that Resolution which I have referred to, 
to remain a dead letter upon your books? 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Somerset 
(Sir W. Miles) has some idea that one day 
or other he will agree to the repeal of the 
paper duty. I think, however, the latter 
part of his speech did not quite agree with 
the first part, for he took pains to show 
that the paper duty was not such a bad 
tax, and was not so injurious as it was 
represented to be, while in the first part 
of his speech he said he was not prepared 
to maintain the paper duty permanently. 
Ido not know why he should not main- 
tain that duty as an ordinary branch of 
our revenue, if he is satisfied that it is not 
an injurious tax, or a pernicious mode of 
raising money. It appears to me that it 
was impossible for us to overlook this 
question, for I do not agree that Resoiu- 
tions of this House are to be considered as 
trifling matters. I am not in favour of 
Resolutions being moved, especially with 
reference to taxation, unless hon. Members 
mean to do their utmost to procure the 
repeal of the particular tax; but a Reso- 
lution having been placed upon the records 
of the House, it would have been a neg- 
lect of duty on the part of the Govern- 
ment if they had given it the go-by, and 
treated it as a mere unmeaning paragraph 
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in the journals of Parliament. The very 
first person who would have had a right 
to reproach us for such a course would 
have been the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks, who would have told 
us, ‘‘ You come with a repeal of indirect 
taxation, but have omitted to notice the 
tax which Parliament has condemned, and 
which has been uniformly reprobated by the 
leading men on both sides of the House.” 
Admitting, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that all these authorities to whith I 
have referred are to be disregarded, and 
that perhaps the paper duty is to be re- 
tained, what do we find as a preliminary 
difficulty? That it is necessary to come 
to Parliament for a Bill to enable the col- 
lectors and assessors of the tax to carry 
out such rules as they believe are neces- 
sary and just for the trade of the country. 
The noble Lord (Lord R. Cecil) says the 
report of the Commissioners is one got 
up for the occasion. That is a monstrous 
charge to make, unless the noble Lord is 
prepared to substantiate it. Does he mean 
to say that the Gentlemen who put their 
names to that Report have deliberately 
asserted what they do not believe to be 
correct merely to serve the Government? 
The question is, is the Report true as to 
the difficulties which lie in the way of the 
collection of this tax? I am prepared to 
maintain that it is true, and if you mean 
to maintain this duty, I say you must 
bring in a Bill forthwith to define the 
article on which the duty is to be levied 
and apply it to a number of articles which 
now come into competition with paper, 
but on which the duty is not charged. 
You cannot adopt a system of arbitrary 
exemptions. Such a course would be con- 
trary to the principles of our institutions, 
and is one which, I am sure, this House 
will never sanction. But we are told that 
the definition of paper is to be found in 
the decision of the Court of Exchequer in 
terms clear and precise. The Court of 
Exchequer defined paper; the Act of Par- 
liament did not. All that the Act said 
was that paper, however made, whether 
by a wet or a dry process, and of whatever 
material, should be deemed to be paper. 
But the Court of Exchequer having to de- 
fine what paper was, said :— 


“That paper may perhaps be described as a 
manufactured substance composed of fibres adher- 
ing together, in form consisting of sheets of 
various size and of different thickness, and used 
for writing or printing and applicable to other 
purposes for which flexible sheets were applicable.” 
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But that definition covers a great many | tain this duty for so long a period. I say, 
articles to which the paper duty does not therefore, there is no mode of escape from 
apply. For instance, it covers the article their difficulties except by a total repeal of 
of felt, which is extensively used for roof- , the duty, and that this House will hesitate 
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ing, and I ask if you are prepared to take | 
the decision of the Court of Exchequer as 
your definition of paper, are you prepared 
to apply the Excise survey and the im- 
position of the Excise duty to the article 
of felt? You must do that, if you carry 
out the principle of the declaration of the 
Court of Exchequer. The Board of In- 
land Revenue feels this difficulty strongly, 
and says, ‘‘Make up your minds whether , 
you mean to maintain this tax or not; if 
you do mean to maintain it, we will ask | 
you to pass a law that will enable us to as- 
sess the duty fairly and justly between the | 
different trades and manufactures.” Can | 
anything be more reasonable? To say you 
will not do it now is only to prolong all | 
this injustice and difficulty, and to leave | 
the trade in uncertainty. I say it behoves | 
Parliament to make up its mind now whe- | 
ther this duty is to be maintained; and | 
that, if it be their deliberate opinion that | 
it is unfit to remain as a part of our per- | 
manent revenue, this is a fitting moment | 
for its total abolition. I hold in my hand | 


before it places itself, in a matter of this 
kind, in opposition to men so experienced. 
Seeing, then, that we are met by these 
difficulties — first that the tax had been 
condemned by a uniform course of autho- 
rity, and, secondly, that if we are to main- 
tain it, we must legislate to enable us to 
collect it—the question remains, is the tax 
of a character that we should desire to 
maintain it? What is its effect on trade? 
I admit that its operation in impeding the 
diffusion of knowledge is not the only 
argument in favour of its repeal. The 
commercial argument is a most important 
one. In the first place, is the consump- 
tion of paper in this country at all in ac- 
cordance with our population, or with what 
we should naturally suppose to be the de- 
mand of a country like England, having 
regard to the progress of education and 
trade? Is it commensurate with what 
we find in other countries under similar 
circumstances? The consumption in the 
United States, with a smaller population, 
I believe is three times as gréat as that of 


the third Report of the Board of Inland! England. The population of the United 
Revenue, published last year, during, I | States is about 23,000,000. We have in 


believe, the administration of the Earl of; this country some 29,000,000 of people. 
Derby, and, therefore, I presume, not gotup |The 23,000,000 in the United States 
to order. What do the Commissionerssay'—! make a much larger quantity of paper 


“The expectation that the paper duty would be | 
repealed on the first favourable opportunity has | 
for many years been a source of embarrassment | 
to us in the collection of it. In all duties which 
are levied on articles in the process of manufac- | 
ture, the continual introduction of new methods 
of working, of new materials, and of new inven- 
tions to suit the taste of the public, requires cor- 
responding alterations in the laws under which 
the duty is chargeable, and in no case has there 
deen so great a necessity for those alterations as 
in that of the Excise on paper.” 

Who are the persons most competent to 
advise Parliament in a matter of this sort? 
I assert there are no men to whom the 
Government can more properly look for 
advice on such a subject than the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. I believe 
the extract I have just read contains the 
honest and deliberate opinion of the Com- 
missioners, and I have no doubt that it 
would have been the same whatever Go- 
vernment were in power. I trust, there- 
fore, the House will be guided by their 
advice, and I feel that if the Excise sys- 
tem connected with paper had not been 
administered in a most considerate manner 
it would not have been possible to main- 
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than we manufacture in this country. 
Is there any reason why that should 
e so? Paper is susceptible of a great 
variety of uses, and in a country with 
such an enormous trade as ours, we 
should be the first producers and consumers 
of paper in the world, in proportion to our 
population. Mr. Rawlings, a large paper 
manufacturer at Wrexham, who has seen 
the way in which paper is made in the 
United States, states that the processes 
there are so much improved that a man 
and his children can make paper by them- 
selves, and turn out a much greater 
quantity than a similar number of per- 
sons in this country. Mr. Rawlings pro- 
duced a brown paper made in the United 
States of, among other things, old leather, 
flax straw, Indian corn stalks, palm 
leaves, and damaged marsh hay, and sold 
at a price below the sum charged for duty 
in England. He also exhibited a sheet of 
paper of remarkable gloss and fineness, 
which was produced by two persons at 
the rate of 100 reams in eight hours. 
Do not tell me we cannot do in this coun- 
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try what is done in the United States; we 
have peculiar advantages in England, both 
in mechanical skill and command of the 
raw material, and yet here the production 
of paper is limited and crippled; and I 
have a right to assume that the Excise 
duty and the Excise survey have some- 
thing to do with this important difference. 
Again, with regard to our exports, the 
paper duty acts as an export duty on se- 
veral kinds of manufactures. The duty is 
paid on the paper boxes in which those 
goods are sent abroad, and sometimes 
forms a small percentage on the value 
of the articles the boxes contain. You 
increase the difficulty of our manufac- 
turers in competing with foreigners in 
neutral markets if you place a duty on 
the boxes in which their goods are 
packed. Such a duty must have a per- 
nicious effect in a great exporting coun- 
try like England. The duty forms an enor- 
mous percentage on the value of coarse 
papers. A paper manufacturer of Bir- 
mingham told me that, on an average, 
he made paper of a coarse kind to the 
value of £33,000 in a year. The amount 
of duty he paid on that quantity was 
£12,800 a year. That is an enormous 
tax; as he graphically stated the case, 
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he was obliged to work twenty-two weeks 
out of the fifty-two to make enough to pay 


the duty for one year. I can prove also 
that the duty limits the power of pro- 
ducing an article for which England is 
admirably suited. England abounds in 
auxiliary raw material for paper-making, 
much of which cannot be applied un- 
der the Excise system. The statements 
of the scarcity of rags in this country 
are no novelty. They were urged in 
1836, when the duty was reduced. It was 
said the manufacturers would only put the 
remitted duty in their pockets, because no 
greater quantities of the raw material were 
likely to be imported. What are the facts? 
From 1815 to 1836 the average price of 
rags was perhaps 40 per cent higher than 
the average price since 1836. I believe the 
quantity of paper made is 90,000 tons per 
annum ; previous to the reduction of duty 
in 1836 it was only 40,000 tons; you have 
thus added 50,000 tons to the production 
of paper, or nearly trebled it, and yet the 
price of the raw material has not risen 
since 1836. Is this consistent with the 
statement of a deficiency of the material ? 
I firmly believe that what happened before 
will happen again ; that if you repeal the 
duty the production will be greatly in- 
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creased, and the demand for the raw ma- 
terial will bring it into this country; and 
the price of the raw material will not be 
enhanced. It should be remembered that 
every country imports rags from time to 
time. We have heard much of France 
prohibiting the export of rags; but France 
imports rags, and some small quantity 
even from England. Belgium and other 
countries also import rags; we ourselves 
export rags to various countries every 
year. It is a mistake to suppose there 
is any deficiency of this article if you 
take the whole world as the source of sup- 
ply instead of two or three particular coun- 
tries. The price of the raw material may 
rise a little, but I believe that the cost will 
be equalized gradually in different coun- 
tries, for it will be impossible to maintain 
any great difference when you place the 
great English market on the same footing 
as those of France and Belgium. As fo- 
reign paper is to be admitted duty free the 
argument of the home manufacturer being 
able to put the amount of the remission 
into his pocket loses its foree. There is 
one article likcly to be extensively used 
in the manufacture of paper, to which I 
would call the attention of the hon. Baro- 
net (Sir W. Miles)—it is flax refuse. I 
have before said that the repeal of the paper 
duty is to some extent a farmers’ question. 
I believe the agricultural interest did not 
think me serious in saying so; but I am 
quite serious. I believe that the manu- 
facture of paper is the only rural manufac- 
ture that in these days can be carried on 
with advantage. It is a manufacture in 
the extension of which the agricultural 
community is greatly interested. I have 
received a letter from an agriculturist 
stating that he had always grown flax 
with a larger profit than wheat, by using 
the seeds to fatten cattle and converting 
the straw into flax fibre for the Leeds 
market; and he adds that flax is not, as 
commonly supposed, an exhausting crop. 
Thus, if there are any complaints of the 
low price of wheat or other grain, the pros- 
pect of a development of the paper manu- 
facture is worth the farmers’ consideration. 
I believe that large quantities of straw 
may be converted into the material of 
paper; and that other auxiliary raw ma- 
terials which are now burnt, such as couch- 
grass, may be made a source of profit to 
the agriculturists if they will only lend 
the Government their assistance on this 
occasion to repeal an obnoxious system of 
Excise regulations that cripple an impor- 
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tant manufacture and prevent its full de- 
velopment. A word on the effect of the 
paper duty on the diffusion of knowledge. 
Giving this Excise duty the name of a 
“tax on knowledge,” has been called 
something of a clap-trap; I am not re- 
sponsible for that title; it was used many 
years ago; I believe the right hon. Member 
for Hert‘ordshire (Sir B. Lytton) in a speech 
on a repeal of the duty, was one of the first 
who gave that definition of the tax. But 
the term of a tax on knowledge is fairly 
derived from the Act of Parliament itself. 
In one of the clauses I find these words: 
“that for the encouragement of learning” 
the duty shall be remitted ‘on all books 
printed in the Latin, Greek, Oriental, and 
Northern languages.” If you remit the 
duty on books printed in these languages 
‘ for the encouragement of learning,” you 
certainly admit that the tax on paper is a 
“tax on knowledge.” That is a logical 
deduction, and if in the days of Queen 
Anne it was thought advantageous to re- 
mit the duty on books in the Latin, Greek, 
Oriental, and Northern languages, surely 
in the days of Queen Victoria, when we 
are educating the people, it is right also 
to remit the duty on books printed in the 
English language. Under the existing law 
we are not entitled to levy a tax on books 
printed in the Northern languages, and I 
see no reason why the English language 
should not come within that category. 
But, be that as it may, the paper duty is 
a tax on knowledge, because it is a tax 
upon the means—the principal, perhaps 
the only means—of diffusing knowledge 
throughout the country; for how, I should 
like to know, is information to be distri- 
buted throughout the mass of the people? 
Is it not through the medium of cheap 
publications extensively circulated? Yet 
you who are opposed to the repeal of this 
duty argue as if it would in no way affect 
the spread of information whether the tax 
were 13d. or 6d. per lb. Now, I dare say 
it is very true that an increase of the duty 
to that extent would not appreciably add 
to the cost of a book the selling price of 
which is three guineas, and which weighs 
only two or three pounds, and that a man 
who is prepared to pay that price would 
not have any very strong objection to the 
payment of an additional shilling; but 
then you must bear in mind that this line 
of argument is applicable to any amount 
of duty, however high. The real question 
for us to decide is, how the existing duty 
acts on publications which are low in 
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price, and by means of which useful 
knowledge is extensively diffused, using 
large quantities of paper. I recollect 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Hertfordshire, when, on a former occa- 
sion, he advised his political friends not 
to put themselves in the wrong on 
this question, told them that by doing 
so they would continue to impose ob- 
stacles in the way of the improvement 
and refinement of the people. He went 
even still further, and maintained that 
the principles which that party professed 
would be promoted by the removal of the 
impediments which stood in the way of 
the circulation of knowledge. He placed 
so much confidence in the justice of Con- 
servative principles, that he expressed a 
wish to have a cheap organ established by 
which those principles might be widely 
promulgated. That wish has since been 
gratified. Zhe Standard, a most excellent 
paper, has been published at the price of 
1d. I call upon you, in accordance with 
the argument of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hertfordshire, to remove 
the impediments which lie in the way of 
its more extensive circulation. For what, 
let me ask, does it pay in the shape of 
paper duty? I understand that nine num- 
bers of The Standard are sold by the pub- 
lishers at the wholesale price of 6d. Those 
nine numbers, I believe, weigh 1]b., 
therefore out of every 6d. that is received 
upon the wholesale price, 13d. has to be 
paid to the Government—that is to say, 
5s. on every £1-worth that is sold. That 
amount represents the direct payment; 
but the 5s. originally advanced by the 
paper-maker and afterwards by the whole- 
sale stationer eventually reaches, if I am 
not misinformed, some 7s. or 88., which is 
probably the amount of duty paid directly 
and indirectly on every £1-worth of the 
paper to which I am referring. [‘ No!) 
I know this calculation to be correct as 
applied to other papers, and I see no rea- 
son to doubt its accuracy so far as The 
Standard is concerned. Well, if that be 
so, a great impediment must thus be 
thrown in the way of the success of that 
journal; for, be it remembered, in fixing 
its price you must take a coin which is 
in general use, and cannot raise its cost to 
14¢. Suppose, for instance, the circula- 
tion of Zhe Standard amounts to some 
25,000 copies a day, which probably may 
be the case, I dare say, the amount which 
it pays in the shape of duty must be some- 
what like £20 per day; at all events, it 
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cannot be very far short of that sum; so 
that the obstacles against which it has to 
contend in this respect are very consider- 
able. It, therefore, does appear to be per- 
fectly monstrous to wish for a cheap Con- 
servative organ, with an extensive circu- 
lation in the country, and at the same 
time to maintain a tax which must eat up 
all the profit. But the question is not one 
altogether of a cheap press; it involves 
also moral considerations of no ordinary 
value. It is not only desirable that we 
should have cheap newspapers, but that we 
should render them as agents in the commu- 
nication of knowledge as good as they can 
be made, instead of perpetuating a system 
of taxation which impoverishes them, and 
which may, instead of their being produc- 
tive of benefit, cause them rather to be 
productive of injury to the community, 
Let me now take the case of periodicals, 
and of those publications of a religious 
and philanthropic character the diffusion 
of which throughout the country we ought 
to be desirous, as far as possible, to pro- 
mote. I daresay the noble Lord who last 
addressed the House is a great supporter 
of religious tract societies, but he will 
be surprised to learn, on the authority of 
a gentleman who is well informed on these 


matters, that one of the largest of those 
societies pays in the shape of duty on 
the paper which they use, and in charges 


for printing, binding, and packing, a 
sum bearing no small proportion to 
the annual subscriptions which it re- 
ceives; so that nearly the whole of 
its income goes into the coffers of my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Now, to show still more 
clearly how this tax operates against the 
diffusion of cheap tracts among the work- 
ing classes, I will take the case of two 
periodicals published by the Religious Tract 
Society — The Leisure Hour and The 
Sunday at Home—{a laugh]. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen may laugh at the mention of these 
names, but I am quite serious in address- 
ing myself to the subject, for I am of 
opinion that those who promote the circu- 
lation of these tracts are entitled to our 
approbation. Well, then, I may shortly 
state that the duty on those two works 
amounts to £3,000 per annum, which no- 
body can, I think, seriously contend does 
not operate as a barrier against their more 
extensive diffusion. I may here observe 
that I some time ago sat with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Somersetshire on 
a Committee for the promotion of educa- 
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tion, and that I then found him to be a 
great stickler for what he called exclusive 
religious instruction; yet now he comes 
forward in support of a tax which lays 
upon these religious publications the heavy 
burden which I have mentioned, and is 
prepared to maintain that the Religious 
Tract Society ought to pay the Govern- 
ment £3,000 a year as a fine for the 
permission to circulate two of their publi- 
cations. But these are not the only facts 
which I have to adduce to show the House 
how injuriously this duty operates. Mr. 
C. Knight, who was for a considerable time 
engaged in the publication of books, states 
that for a period of twenty years he paid 
a sum of £80,000 to authors for their 
literary productions, but that in order to 
circulate that amount of mind through- 
out the country he had been obliged to 
hand over a sum of £50,000 to the Go- 
vernment. Do you mean to tell me, then, 
with these facts before you, that this is 
not a tax upon knowledge? Is it mere 
clap-trap or the statement of a simple 
fact when I place the paper duty in the 
list of such taxes? For my own part I 
cannot believe that by maintaining it you 
do not trench materially on the fund out 
of which literary labour is paid, and 
greatly add to the cost of literary enter- 
prise. I say the paper duty is not only 
a tax upon knowledge, but it is also a 
grievous and oppressive trammel upon the 
freedom of authors. I am quite sure it 
must trench upon -the fund by which 
authors would be paid; for if the large 
sum I have stated as having been paid by 
that eminent publisher in the shape of 
paper duty had remained at his disposal 
competition would have forced him to give 
the public the benefit of it. The money 
that went to the Exchequer would have 
gone to provide other, and perhaps supe- 
rior, authorship, and thus the country at 
large would have had the advantage. I 
do hope, this opportunity having arisen 
for the repeal of the paper duty,—now 
that you are about to remit indirect taxa- 
tion, and seeing the great public expecta- 
tion that has been excited in reference to 
this duty, the House will hesitate before 
it gives its support to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Somerset. I give him credit, 
for bringing this Motion forward with all 
sincerity; I think he is grievously mis- 
taken in the course he has taken; and I 
trust with full confidence that this House 
will read the Bill now before it a second 
time by a large majority. 
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Mr. HORSMAN: I have listened, Sir, 
with great interest to the speech of my 
right hon. Friend who has just sat down, 
and I am sure the hon. Baronet who has 
moved this Amendment must have listened 
to it with great satisfaction, because he 
must have perceived how carefully, how 
significantly my right hon. Friend declined 
his challenge to discuss the principle of 
this Bill. My right hon. Friend has been 
lively on the Tract Society—he was very 
eloquent upon rags, but upon the principle 
of the Bill he declined to say one word. 
He said this measure is a very limited pro- 
posal; that there is no principle at all in- 
volved, and it is merely a question of Par- 
liamentary consistency. You voted for the 
Treaty, he says, you have passed the Budget, 
you have rejected the Motion of the hon. 
Member for North Essex ; can you refuse 
to pass this Bill? And so, as by a skilful 
process of Parliamentary manipulation, it 
was arranged that the Treaty carried 
the Budget, and the Budget carried the 
Treaty ; now the Budget and the Treaty 
combined are to carry the repeal of the 
paper duty. My right hon. Friend must 
be quite aware of the truth of what fell 
from the noble Lord (Lord R. Cecil) when 
he said we could not discuss this Bill on 
its abstract merits. All taxation is a matter 
of comparison. Taxes are a necessary evil, 
and it therefore fell to my right hon. Friend 
to show that not only are there great evils 
connected with the paper duties, but that 
they are greater than those connected with 
other taxes, and especially than those con- 
nected with the direct tax which it is 
proposed to increase—{Mr. M. Gisson: I 
compared it with indirect taxes.] My 
right hon. Friend corrects me, and I ac- 
cept and will deal with his correction. I 
will not discuss the case, I will not de- 
grade it into a mere question of detail. 
My objection is that, under the sem- 
blance of a small and apparently insigni- 
ficant remission, we are called on to agree 
to a change which, as I said once before, 
is the most important financial change 
ever submitted to Parliament by any 
Minister in our day, not only because of 
the principle it involves, but for the conse- 
quences to which it must lead. I cannot 
really allow my right hon. Friend to sepa- 
rate, as he has endeavoured to do, the 
income tax from the remission of the paper 
duty, because we must recur to the speech 
he has found it very convenient to forget 
or ignore, delivered by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when he introduced the 
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Budget. What did he tell us? He said, in 
effect this—‘‘ I am proposing a repeal of 
taxes now in fulfilment of the promise that 
in 1860, when the annuities fell in, the na- 
tion should receive a remission of taxation, 
Well, now, this remission of the paper 
duty isin part fulfilment of that promise.” 
I have nothing to do to-night with the 
rest of the Budget, to which my right hon, 
Friend endeavoured to commit us; but, in 
order to make the real question before us 
clear and intelligible to the House, and to 
make it impossible for the Government to 
evade it, I will put it so that I defy my 
right hon. Friend to get out of it. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer makes a cal- 
culation of the income and expenditure of 
the year, and he balances the account with 
the income tax at 9d. per pound. Up to 
that point I have to-night no fault whatever 
to find with the arrangement. The annual 
income and expenditure are there accu- 
rately balanced. But after that point he per- 
forms another operation. He then makes 
a remission of the paper duty, by which 
he creates a deficit of upwards of a million, 
and he fills that deficit by adding 1d. to 
the income tax. Now, it is on this last 
point that I proceed to grapple with my 
right hon. Friend. I have said that this 
remission is in part fulfilment of the pro- 
mise made that a remission of taxation 
should take place in 1860; and the first 
remark I make on that is this —that when 
you remit the paper duty and substitute 
1d. additional income tax, it is in reality 
not a remission of taxation, but“a mere 
shifting of taxation from the paper duty 
to the income tax. When the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer promised there should 
be a remission of taxation, we understood 
it in a general sense, and applied it to the 
whole community ; and we hold that that 
pledge has not been redeemed when he 
gives the benefit of that remission to one 
class at the expense of all the rest. In 
this case in reality there is nothing but 
the extension of protection to that class, 
and under the pretence of free trade and 
competition, a mere return to favouritism 
and monopoly. In the remission of taxes 
my right hon. Friend corrected me, and 
said he made the comparison, not with the 
income tax, but with other indirect taxes. 
I will meet him on that point; I say, in 
the remission of indirect taxes the great 
rule to be observed is that the first to be 
remitted in time of peace are the excep- 
tional taxes imposed for the purpose of 
war, especially if these are taxes of which 
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the remission had been promised, and still 
more if they are taxes that press on com- 
modities consumed by the poorer classes. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer admit- 
ted this difficulty in his Budget speech ; 
the tea and sugar duties, to the reduction 
of which he stands committed more than 
any other man, both on fiscal and moral 
grounds, immediately met him in the face. 
He got over the difficulty. How? He de- 
termined to remit the paper duty, and not 
to reduce the tax on tea and sugar. How 
does he reconcile this with anything like 
consistency and justice? By one of the 
most daring flights of fallacy that I ven- 
ture to say any great rhetorician ever 
ventured on. He coins a new maxim of 
political economy, and presents it to this 
House with a faith in his own powers of 
persuasion that I must say deserved to 
remove a whole chain of mountains. He 
says, if you would confer the maximum 
of benefit on the labouring classes that 
is to be done, not by removing the 
taxes on the commodities they consume, 
but on the commodities through which 
they get employment. That is the prin- 
ciple of the right hon. Gentleman. Is it 
a true principle? It is very novel, it is 
very bold; but I will venture to assert it 
is as false as it is novel and bold. And 
first let me apply to it, not the scien- 
tific, but the practical test. Suppose that 
during the last autumn, when the Liver- 
pool Financial Association were endeavour- 
ing to resuscitate the League with the view 
to get the taxes on tea and sugar and other 
commodities consumed by the poor re- 
pealed, some gentleman, a disciple of my 
right hon. Friend’s school, had got up in 
the middle of the room and moved an 
Amendment that in the opinion of the 
meeting the operative classes would be 
more benefited by a repeal of the taxes on 
the commodities used by their employers 
than on those consumed by themselves at 
home, I should like to know what re- 
ception such a proposition would have met 
with. In these educated days probably 
the mover of an Amendment to that effect 
would have been laughed out of the room ; 
there were days when he would have been 
assisted to a more summary exit. Take a 
still more practical test. Suppose my right 
hon. Friend had sent down an emissary to 
Rochdale, and turned out the hands in 
the establishment of my hon. Friend, 
who generally sits here (Mr. Bright), and 
it had been said to them, “The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has sent down 
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£1,000 which he wishes to be distributed 
for the benefit of the operatives in this 
establishment; say, shall you be most bene- 
fited by giving it to the employers of your 
labour or to yourselves, to buy comforts 
for yourselves and families at home?” 
Everybody probably anticipates the an- 
swer; but what I ask is this—would that 
answer have been at variance with the 
truths of political science? My right hon. 
Friend says, “I will remit the duty to 
the paper manufacturers because that will 
stimulate the paper trade, and by that 
means give increased employment.” But, 


I ask, would not the remission of the tax 


on tea and sugar stimulate employment 
exactly to the same extent? The question 
turns on the very elements of political 
economy, and I am almost ashamed to 
discuss it in this House. A million of 
taxes is to be remitted—shall we take it 
off paper or off tea and sugar—‘I take 
it off paper,” says the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ‘‘ because, by so doing, I in- 
crease employment.” But I say if you 
remit the tea and sugar duties to this 
extent you increase employment in either 
of two ways. In the first place, by the 
remission of a million on those duties, 
you enable the consumers of tea and sugar 
to purchase a million’s worth more of 
those commodities, which have to be im- 
ported from abroad and paid for by articles 
exported from home, and you consequent- 
ly increase employment at home precisely 
to that extent. If the consumers do not 
devote this million so remitted to the 
purchase of tea and sugar, they lay it out 
on other commodities likewise requiring 
labour, and you thus increase the wages 
of the labouring classes in an equal ratio. 
The obvious and vital difference between 
the two remissions is—in one you give the 
advantage to the consumers of paper, and 
in the other you confer it on the con- 
sumers of tea and sugar. Putting aside 
the fact that the latter class are paying a 
war tax, of which the remission has been 
promised, I ask the House which has the 
better claim? The consumers of paper 
are generally a richer class, and the re- 
mission of a million is not, after all, a 
benefit to them to that amount, for paper 
to them has been artificially cheapened, 
and they pay the duty in another form, 
being the payers of the income tax which 
has been substituted for it. But the 
consumers of tea and sugar are the la- 
bouring classes; and the reduction to 
them is a clear boon—first, in the gift of 
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a million directly to them; and, secondly, 
in the increased demand for labour to 
produce the commodities which are to 
be exported in return. There is another 
consideration of the utmost moment con- 
nected with this question — namely, that 
it is of great social, moral, and political im- 
portance that the operative classes should 
receive the best wages they can com- 
mand for their labour. We know that 
wages can be increased either by larger 
money payments or by a diminution in 
the cost of living. Money payments are, 
of course, regulated by the cost of labour, 
but you may reduce the cost of living by 
areduction of taxation; and if you remit 
a million of taxes to the consumers of tea 
and sugar, you enrich them to that amount, 
and you enable them either, according to 
the principle of Sir Robert Peel, to in- 
crease the revenue by a larger expenditure 
on these very articles, or you enable 
them to spend more in improving their 
houses, or their clothing, and in educating 
their children. You elevate them in the 
social scale; the State becomes safer and 
rests on a sounder basis. I agree with 
what was stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the operative classes 
should contribute their share to the bur- 
deus of the country, but that is not the 
question raised by this Bill. The question 
is—assuming that the object is to benefit 
the labouring class, by which remission do 
we most benefit them?—and ou that point 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer put forth 
a fallacy which I do not think he will ven- 
ture to repeat. I have to apologize for de- 
taining the House with a dry treatise of 
political economy; but I think the falla- 
cies which the right hon. Gentleman has 
propounded deserved to be refuted. When 
he prefers the abolition of the duty on 
paper to the remission of that on tea 
and sugar, I say it is a deliberate and 
flagrant abandonment of the principle of 
Sir Robert Peel, which was, by the re- 
duction of duties to get a larger consump- 
tion and a consequent increase of re- 
venue. If he had reduced the duties on 
tea and sugar he would have acted con- 
sistently with that principle; but what 
does he do? He takes the paper trade, a 
most flourishing branch, and one in which 
the consumption has enormously increased, 
which would be a prolific source of revenue 
for future years, and, instead of reducing 
it, according to Sir Robert Peel’s principle, 
he abolishes the duty altogether. At the 
very moment when it is most expanding, 
Mr. Horsman 
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at a time when the Exchequer most re- 
quires replenishing, and when an enormous 
deficit is already in existence, he abolishes 
altogether a most flourishing, prolific, and 
increasing source of revenue. And how 
does he supply the deficit? By an increase 
in the income tax. The remission of the 
paper duty has within the last ten years 
been frequently proposed; all its evils 
have been stated, and all the arguments 
with reference to the increase of labour 
which may be expected to ensue from its 
abolition have been so often brought for- 
ward, that on the present occasion there 
was nothing for the House either to learn 
or to acknowledge on the subject. On 
every occasion, excepting in 1858, the cir- 
cumstances of which were so exceptional 
as hardly to have rendered it worth quot- 
ing, —in 1850, in 1852, and in 1853, 
the Minister of the day, supported by 
the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, admitted the evils of the tax, but 
refused to repeal it, on the ground that 
there was no less objectionable tax which 
could be proposed, and if it were removed 
there was no alternative but to substitute 
direct taxation. On every occasion the 
House supported the Minister in the con- 
clusion at which he had arrived. What, 
I ask, is your justification for doing in 
1860 that which you refused to do in 
1850, in 1852, and in 1853? Is your Ex- 
chequer more flourishing? On the con- 
trary, you have told us there is an unex- 
ampled deficit. Does the income tax press 
lighter on the country? It was 7d. in 
those days, and, even without the addition 
of the 1d., it is 9d. now. I want to know, 
when all the circumstances which usually 
justify the remission of taxation are so much 
less favourable now than in previous years, 
why you venture to do what was not politic 
and not safe on former occasions? We 
must all remember that in the interim be- 
tween the debates which ended in decisions 
against the change Reports were issued 
from the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
condemning such a change, and showing 
that the evils complained of had been 
gradually removed. ‘The hon. Baronet who 
moved the Amendment has read a para- 
graph in the Report of 1858, which was 
previously quoted by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Cambridge. When that 
paragraph was quoted the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said it was an ‘old Report.” 
He has since given us a new Report, and 
the hon, Baronet who moved the Amend- 
ment commented upon it, and the noble 
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Lord who spoke at the other side charac- 
terized it as a Report ‘‘ made to order.” 
That phrase created some sensation on the 
Treasury Bench, but I must say that I be- 
lieve it to be a just description of the Re- 
port. I am very sorry, under the cireum- 
stances, that it should have been asked for, 
or produced to this House. It is dated the 
lst of March—a date subsequent to the 
speech and quotation of my right hon. 
Friend. And what does that Report say ? 
Why it tells against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, although it was produced in 
his favour. The concluding paragraph 
says,— 

‘Such inequality of pressure as we have men- 
tioned appears to afford more valid ground of ob- 
jection than the mere amount of pressure that is 
insisted on with so much earnestness and ability 
by proprietors and publishers of newspapers.” 


They admit, therefore, that the pressure is 
nil, but that the inequality is all that is 
to be complained of; and my right hon. 
Friend admits that these inequalities can 
be done away with at any moment when 
the Government think fit to exercise the 
power which they possess of introducing 
and passing a measure on this subject. 1 
repeat, Sir, that I extremely regret that 
the Report has been produced under such 
circumstances. The Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue are gentlemen of capacity 
and character and the independence of one 
branch of our civil establishments is in- 
trusted to them; and I say it was not 
dignified nor becoming in the supreme 
chief of that department to call on them 
to furnish a Report in direct contradiction 
to all they had said before; and the fur- 
nishing a Report so opposed to their known 
and recorded opinions, is not, I think, 
creditable to them; and in the direction 
that my right hon. Friend has desired it, 
will certainly not influence the delibera- 
tions of the House of Commons. They 
say now, Sir, that it is a question of in- 
equality; but is it to be pretended for 
a moment that the inequalities of the 
paper duty can compare with the ine- 
qualities of the income tax? Who has 
painted this inequality so effectively, so 
eloquently, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself, when he stated that the 
tax could not be retained because, more 
than any other tax, it corrupted and 
demoralized the community? But then 
you are told that you get rid of the paper 
duty altogether, and you only add 1d.— 
one-tenth—to the income tax. Now, do 
you increase its evils only by one-tenth ? 
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As the tax rises higher, as the payment 
becomes more difficult, do not the temp- 
tations to evasion and fraud, and the in- 
quisition and tke irritation by which they 
are to be counteracted, increase? Are not 
the evils of the tax multiplied in a greater 
ratio? But, says the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it is only continued for one 
year; you shall reconsider it next year. 
But is he not making it impossible for us 
to reconsider it next year? You cannot re- 
impose the paper duty. And if, with a 
deficit of £9,000,000 to be made up by an 
income tax of 9d., you think you are justi- 
fied in repealing a prolific source of indirect 
revenue, and substituting an addition to 
the income tax, I want to know what are 
the circumstances in which you anticipate 
that you will ever discontinue that. tax, 
or, rather, what is the point at which its 
increase is to be arrested? For, observe 
the false principle you are following and 
the vicious precedent you are establish- 
ing. A very important interest, with 
plausible arguments in their favour, put a 
pressure on the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and get him to repeal the paper duty 
by increasing the income tax. You thus 
set a precedent from which previous Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer have shrunk, and 
which the House of Commons have hitherto 
repudiated. How long do you think you 
will be allowed to rest on it? You say the 
income tax is established for this year only. 
Remember there are representations made 
to the operative classes that the taxation 
of the country weighs disproportionately 
upon them, and favours the rich. If that 
injustice exists, or is believed in, what are 
you now doing? You have already re- 
pealed the taxes on French wines, silks, 
and other luxuries of the rich. You are 
abolishing the duty on paper, which is 
also paid by the rich. [‘‘No, no!” ] Well, 
it is not paid by the poor. Why, Sir, I 
will not condescend to squabble about 
phrases. I do not say that every farthing 
of the duty is paid by the rich; but I put 
it to the candour and common sense of 
every man in this House whether, speak- 
ing generally, paper is not an article of 
which far more is consumed among the 
monied than among the operative classes? 
And I am drawing a distinction between 
the operative classes and those above them. 
Well, at the very time you are doing this 
there is one tax upon a commodity in 
general consumption among the poor of 
which the remission has been promised, 
it being a war tax, but which you leave 
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still untouched. And, while you are act- 
ing thus, you are, as we were reminded by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by a 
change in the constitution of the country, 
admitting the operative classes to a large 
increase of political power. When we 
meet next year to discuss questions of 
finance under our new constitution, do you 
think the new representatives of these 
intelligent men will not remind you of 
your broken promise? Will they not tell 
you that the case of tea and sugar is much 
stronger than that of paper? Will not 
they quote this precedent againt you? 
Will not their claim be irresistible? Will 
not you be compelled to remit these 
£2,000,000 on tea and sugar, the addition 
put on in time of war, and does not your 
temporary income tax at once leap up to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s “ neat 
shilling?” And how long will it stop 
there? Next year comes and then you 
have a deputation waiting upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to tell him 
that the £2,000,000 of war taxes have 
certainly been remitted, but that still there 
are no less than £9,000,000 levied from 
these articles of prime necessity to the poor. 
They will tell him that this is a heavy 
tax on temperance—that the workman’s 
wife complains that her husband is driven 


to the public-house because his tea and 


sugar are taxed at home. As a friend of 
temperance, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, they are sure, cannot wish that; of 
course he cannot—especially with his own 
precedent to smooth the way. Let us 
see— £9,000,000 divided by £3 —only 
£3,000,000 more—and the 1s. rises to 
15d. But this will not be done with- 
out a murmur. The towns now begin 
to cry out. They will say, ‘ Why is 
the industry of the country to bear so 
much of our direct taxation? Let it be 
put upon property.” Aye, and you will 
and must lay it_on property. And thus 
this small precedent of increasing a de- 
ficit by repealing an indirect tax, and 
substituting in time of peace an aug- 
mented income tax leads, by a smooth, di- 
rect, natural, and inevitable process, to a 
complete fiscal revolution. It is here, then, 
that I join issue with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and challenge him to vindicate 
the course he is pursuing. The question 
between direct and indirect taxation is the 
great problem of the day. It is full of the 
most dangerous difficulties. No one felt 
that more strongly or expressed it more 
emphatically than Sir Robert Pecl. And 
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I say that a great financier, with the 
ability and authority of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, professing to review our 
whole financial system and place it on a 
new and solid basis, ought to have gone 
into an inquiry on all the great principles 
involved, into the proportion in which the 
taxes of the country are paid by each class 
of the community, and the ability of each 
class to pay them. He should have done 
this openly, in broad daylight, and after 
full notice of what he was doing, and 
ought not to have arbitrarily assumed 
that the pressure of indirect taxation was 
too heavy, the pressure of direct taxation 
too light, and shifted the burden from one 
class to another without a single word of 
inquiry or explanation. Observe how you 
are placing the whole of your indirect 
revenue at the mercy of those who pay it, 
and giving a premium to agitation to class 
interests. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer cannot plead that he has no surplus. 
A surplus is not required. There stands 
your beast of burden. Place your load 
on him. He has a broad back, which 
cannot easily be broken; and thus, Sir, not 
avowedly and publicly, but stealthily and 
by a side-wind, the whole of our taxation is 
transferred to the shoulders of one class, 
and being so transferred without any in- 
vestigation as to its justice, it becomes 
arbitrary and tyrannical class legislation of 
the worst description and, ultimately, con- 
fiscation. I say, do not let us mince mat- 
ters. Let us give honour to whom honour 
is due. This is not the Budget of the Go- 
vernment, it is the Budget of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright). During the autumn my hon. 
Friend made a most able and frank exposi- 
tion of his financial policy, and I can well 
imagine the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
receiving the report of that oration. Ican 
imagine him writing to the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, and in these terms :— 
“T have read with great interest your 
speech at Liverpool. You have made a 
convert of me. I beg you to.come by an 
early train to Downing Street and help me 
to frame my Budget.”’ And can we not 
imagine, Sir, that when the twain finan- 
ciers were closeted in council, my sagacious 
Friend the Member for Birmingham may 
have said to the right hon. Gentleman, 
“Don’t go too fast—you are too impe- 
tuous >” (Converts always are.) ‘ Be ad- 
vised by me. There are the tea and sugar 
duties, yielding £11,000,000—don’t touch 
them ; there is the tobacco duty, bringing 
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in £5,000,000 from another comfort of the | cannot read the figures, but I understand 


r—don’t touch that. Begin with paper 
—it is of only a penny tax; ring the 
changes on that penny. That penny will 
get in the point of the wedge. Trust me, 
that once in, all the rest must soon follow. 
And when in process of time we are en- 
abled to table our whole financial scheme, 
my revolutionary projects of finance, em- 
bellished and disguised by your rhetoric, 
we will astonish the world by the produc- 
tion of what in Manchester we should 
term a prime article—the last and best 
sample of the Oxford mixture.’”’ Well, Sir, 
we have had two samples—first, we had the 
Treaty, which my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham told us was the object 
of his warmest affections; but we know 
that it was also a child of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. But, however, 
as all progenies must have two parents, 
we may assume that while the Member for 
Birmingham enjoys the pride of paternity, 
it was on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that there devolved the pains of labour. 
The firstborn was ‘‘ Master Treaty,” and 
in fulness of time appears ‘‘ Miss Budget,” 
with every prospect of a numerous pro- 
geny. We have already had timely notice 
of a third approaching birth. I hold in 
my hand a letter, signed with the right 
hon. Gentleman’s name, addressed to a 
clergyman in Wales who had written to 
him, complaining as clergymen may well 
complain, of the burden of the increased 
income tax, and who complained aso of 
the grievous burden of the rating to the 
poor. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replies, and in reference to the.rating to 
the poor he begins of course by knocking 
down the poor Clergyman, as he knocks 
everybody down who attempts to dispute 
with him; but as to the income tax he 
really has the courage to write and publish 
this reply. He says, ‘I must remind you 
that the increase of the income-tax is not 
in the will of the Ministry, but in the 
will of the nation, which a few years 
ago was content with an expenditure for 
military services of—’ I can’t read the 
figures exactly, but say of so many millions. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 


QUER: Pray read what I wrote. 

Mr. HORSMAN: It runs, I think— 
“The nation, which a few years ago 
Was content with a Supply service of 
£21,000,000, [The Cuancettorn of the 


Excurquver: Hear, hear!] but which 

now thinks fit to spend on the same service 

£21,000,000" —[ Cries of “Oh!”] I 
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my right hon. Friend to contend that the 
increase was in the military service. 

Tart CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: I wrote nothing of the kind. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Well, I cannot read 
the extract clearly, so I will not press the 
point. So far I have stated frankly, in 
strong language I own, but not stronger 
than the opinions which I hold demand, 
my views of the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Perhaps he may meet me to- 
night, as he met me on Friday night, by 
telling me that on this, as on previous oc- 
casions, Her Majesty’s Government, to use 
his own words, ‘‘ have not been so fortu- 
nate as to find favour” with me. Perhaps 
he may meet me, as, departing from his 
usual good taste, he met me on Friday 
night, when he endeavoured to catch a 
cheer—which I am sorry to say—an aber- 
ration from the usual good taste of the hon. 
Gentleman who sat behind him—he suc- 
ceeded in catching—by telling me that, 
in reference to my proceeding, my ‘‘ sense 
of duty had better remain inscrutable.” 
There have been, I confess, three great oc- 
casions during this Session on which I have 
thought it my duty to criticise the mea- 
sures of the Government. Two of them 
were involved in the measure before us— 
the third was the Reform Bill. If my 
right hon. Friend inquires why I criticise 
the measures of the Government I will tell 
him that I do so because—to use a vulgar 
expression, for which, perhaps, I ought to 
apologize, as I remember the right hon. 
Member for Bucks once rebuked us for 
using it here, because, he said, it was not 
English—-I am an enemy to all ‘‘ shams.” 
When the Government proclaimed their 
Treaty as a proof of confidence in France, 
I looked on that as a sham, and said so 
at the time. Again, when the Reform 
Bill was put off for a whole month, 
there being no business before the House, 
I considered it was a sham, and, if 1 may 
say so without offence to my right hon. 
Friend, who himself has set the example 
of diverging into these personal matters, 
in the estimation of most people pro- 
bably his presence on that bench as a lead- 
ing member of a Reform Government was 
the greatest ‘‘sham’’ of all. Having voted 
for the Reform Bill of the previous Go- 
vernment, with an eloquent protest against 
its having gone too far, that he should 
be the keystone of a new Administration, 
of which the great measure was to be 
a much larger reform, was enough to 
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startle any one. Well, Sir, I thought 
the same description was applicable to 
the Treaty and to the Budget, and I have 
stated my opinions in regard to them, and 
vindicated them in the face even of s0 
formidable an antagonist as my right hon. 
Friend; but I must appeal to the House 
whether I have on any one occasion ex- 
ceeded the bounds of fair Parliamentary 
discussion. I think, therefore, the expres- 
sion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with which he gained a cheer when he told 
me my sense of duty “had better remain 
inscrutable” was entirely uncalled for. 
Now, Sir, let me give my right hon. 
Friend a word of advice. He is the last 
man in the House, I say, who should 
diverge from political questions to invite 
a war of personalities, because within 
the four corners of the British Empire 
there lives not a politician so vulnerable 
as my right hon. Friend. No man has 
owed so much to the forbearance of the 
House of Commons. No man has been 
so largely indebted tothe generous indul- 
gence of the country. No man has ever 
insulted him by asking whether the epithet 
inscrutable was applicable to any of his 
political eccentricities. Can any man des- 
eribe those eccentricities? Shall I en- 
deavour to describe them? I will treat 


my right hon. Friend with more generosity 
than he has treated me, and I will set him 
an example in this respect which it would 


have been better had he set me. No one, 
Sir, knows better than he—no one has 
had cause to feel more acutely, that 
when in our wars of parties and political 
strifes any public manin this House chooses 
to separate himself from the intrigues 
of cliques and the manceuvres of faction, 
he is sure to be assailed with petty 
personal aspersions, which coming from 
an ordinary quarter no man of sense or 
character will trouble himself about, but 
which are very different when they pro- 
ceed from one in the elevated position of 
a Minister of the Crown. It is the cha- 
racter of this House, it is the indepen- 
dence of every man in it, which is struck 
at when a Minister of the Crown conde- 
scends to make himself the mouthpiece of 
personalities like these. I will not pursue 
this point further—I will trust to my 
right hon. Friend not again to diverge toa 
course on which he ought never to have 
entered. I wish now to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the position in 
which this question now stands. This 
Bill is pregnant with principles of the 
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most dangerous character. Now, what I 
want to warn the House against is this :— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is claim- 
ing the confidence and support of the 
country in the new career upon which he 
has entered, on the ground that he is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Sir Robert Peel, 
I maintain, and am ready to prove, that he 
has in every respect abandoned the princi- 


| ples of that great statesman; that he has 


left the school of Sir Robert Peel, and 
attached himself to a newer and bolder 
one. With the exception of that little 
chasm in his financial proposal which he 
himself described, which he made and 
filled up, there is not one feature of 
his scheme which is not a plain and 
flagrant abandonment of the principles of 
Sir Robert Peel. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”] I will show 
you that it is so in a few words. The 
great guiding principle of Sir Robert 
Peel’s policy was, to carry the country 
over future years by establishing its 
finances on an intelligible and sound basis, 
and to secure it against frequently recurring 
deficits. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
begins by clouding and erabarrassing the 
future with inevitable deficits. By antici- 
pating the revenue of future years he cre- 
ates a deficit, which he knows must be 
repaired by an increase of direct taxation— 
which must in its turn be the precursor of 
further deficit and embarrassment. Sir 
Robert Peel so operated on the national 
finance as to facilitate the discontinuance 
of the income tax. ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer throws additional impediments 
in the way of that discontinuance by em- 
ploying it as a substitute for a flourishing 
branch of the indirect revenue. Again, 
with respect to the measure before us, Sir 
Robert Peel’s principle was to reduce 
taxes, and by increasing consumption to 
enlarge the revenue; but once more in this 
Bill the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
tramples upon that principle, by abolish- 
ing a flourishing source of indirect re- 
venue, and substituting for it a war tax. 
Sir Robert Peel denounced class legis- 
lation, and his Budgets were wise and 
just boons to the operative classes, but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s is a 
middle-class proposal; it enriches the 
manufacturing employer, and withholds 
from the operative the promised remission. 
Sir Robert Peel, again, most carefully, 
most cautiously approached the apportion- 
ment of direct and indirect taxation, in 
order that he might arrive at just con- 
clusions after full inquiry and public dis- 
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eussion; but on the present occasion the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer avoids that 
discussion, ignores the difficulties, and se- 
duces us into a precedent which in suc- 
ceeding years may serve as the basis of 
further fatal operations. Above all, and 
with this I shall conclude, Sir Robert Peel 
admonished his countrymen and his dis- 
ciples that they should treasure the income 
tax as a great national resource, in order 
that foreign nations might know that we 
had for emergencies a great expansive 
force, which as it was a mighty engine 
for war, soit might also be a guarantee 
for peace. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer prostitutes that great element 
of national strength into a relief fund 
for agitating class interests. The paper- 
makers get it to-day, the sugar-dealers will 
scramble for it to-morrow, the licensed 
victuallers may coerce him in a future 
year, until year after year, the principle 
violated and this great reserve broken 
down, when the hour of trial comes—a bad 
harvest, a commercial pressure, or a war, 
we shall awake to the magnitude of our 
folly, and to the reality and extent of that 
financial disorganization which history 
warns us is too often the precursor of 
national convulsion. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, at any period of the evening, 
but especially at the late hour at which 
we have now arrived (twenty minutes after 
12 o'clock), I should endeavour to be very 
short in my reply to that part of the speech 
of my right hon. Friend of which I was 
myself the subject. If really, of which I 
was not aware before, I gave occasion to 
that terrific attack by an unhappy and 
casual expression which dropped from me 
in the rapidity of debate on Friday night, 
and if that expression has wounded the 
feelings of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
tan only say that I am extremely sorry for 
having used it. The right hon. Gentleman 
is not, I think, quite right in supposing, 
ashe appears to do, that he has always 
been remarkable for moderation of speech. 
It was not in my mind on Friday night— 
I had entirely forgotten it until I heard 
something of the same sort again this 
evening—but I do recollect that on a 
former evening he stated, with a blandness 
of manner not quite in harmony with the 
words, that, while Sir Robert Peel con- 
ducted the finances of this country in the 
spirit of a statesman, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer commenced as a 
spendthrift and finished as a footpad. And, 
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Sir, vivid as has been the contrast which 
the right hon. Gentleman has drawn to- 
night between the policy of Sir Robert 
Peel and that of the present Government, 
I do not think that any of the touches 
which he gave to the picture succeeded in 
producing a sharper antithesis than his 
very first effort after the Budget had been 
brought forward. Now I pass entirely 
from that subject to what is more import- 
ant, because it stands in some relation, at 
any rate, to the question which we have 
to decide to-night; and here I cordially 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman that 
he has not minced the matter, for he has 
drawn such a picture as would be per- 
fectly wonderful from any hand but his. 
The abolition of a duty of excise—that is 
the proposal which is before the House, 
and in it he sees—what does he not see? 
He sees the triumph of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, and he imagines the 
letter which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has written to that hon. Member. 
Observe how much more easily he deals 
with his imaginings than with his facts. 
Although he could not make out the 
letter which he had extracted from a 
newspaper, and which, I believe, was 
really a letter of mine, although he en- 
tirely failed to decipher that, the letter 
which was written only on the tablet of 
his own brain he read verbum verbo to the 
House, and never stickled at a point or a 
passage. A predominance of this faculty 
is necessary to my right hon. Friend. Is 
this really the first proposal that has been 
made to repeal a duty of Excise? Why 
is my hon. Friend to imagine that a se- 
ries of horrors are to follow this begin- 
ning, each one of which, as he enunciated 
it, drew increasing cheers from a small 
but enraptured band, and which he led up 
to its climax by deliberately asserting that 
the natural consummation of the Budget 
of the present year would be in a system 
of general confiscation! There may be 
here and there an hon. Member of this 
House who shares that opinion, but, for 
my own part, I frankly own that, rather 
than waste the time of the House in deal- 
ing with statements of that kind, I should 
prefer to leave sentiments so extreme and 
so extravagant to stand confuted in the 
public view by what I must venture to 
call their own absurdity. In the course 
of those portions of my right hon. Fricnd’s 
speech where his flight was less high, 1 
felt inclined to ask, ‘‘ How does he mean 
to vote to-night?” because the Motion of 
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the hon. Member for Somersetshire is not 
merely a declaration that the repeal of the 
paper duty is inexpedient—it is, as far as 
I can understand it, also a declaration that 
this House is determined not to vote the 
income tax at the rate at which it was 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
But that is not the sense of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman consisted almost 
throughout of an ingeniously reasoned 
contrast between the claims for the repeal 
of the paper duty on the one side and of 
the tea and sugar duties on the other. 
All the horrors of which we are guilty, at 
least at the present moment—the rest re- 
main locked in our breasts—but at present 
the great horror which we have committed, 
according to his speech, is, not that we 
have proposed the repeal of an indirect 
tax, but that we have made a bad choice 
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and are going to repeal the paper duty | 


instead of the tea and sugar duties. 
Well, I want to know what is the real 
view of my right hon. Friend. Does 
he agree with us that this million of 
money which is in question ought to be 
bestowed upon the repeal of an indirect 
tax? Because, if he does not, what was 
the meaning of all those appeals to the 
feeling of the House respecting the claims 
for the repeal of the tea and sugar duties? 
I must say that if he did not mean that, if 
while taking credit for the humanity and 
wisdom of giving that relief to the con- 
sumers of tea and sugar, who are the mass 
of the population, he had in his own mind 
the intention of giving them no relief, and 
was merely playing off that part of the 
question against the repeal of the paper 
duty, then I really must say that I think 
his speech, undoubtedly without any in- 
tention of his own, could only tend to be- 
wilder and delude the House. If, on the 
other hand, the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks that we are right in proposing to 
grant the benefit of this remission to the 
trade and industry and to the commercial 
classes of the country, but only thinks 
that we have made an crror in the choice 
of the subject, that I must confess is, in my 
opinion, a very immaterial difference. We 
carefully examined the case. between the 
tea and sugar duties, or rather the tea and 
sugar duties on the one side, and the paper 
duty on the other, and we came to the con- 
clusion that the repeal of the paper duty 
would be far more beneficial to the com- 
munity at large. I never denied, as my 
right hon. Friend seems to imagine, that 
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the repeal of the sugar duty would cause 
a considerable increase of trade. Thut pro- 
position is perfectly clear ; but he says that 
whether we repeal one tax or repeal another 
tax we shall produce an exactly equal in- 
crease of trade. That was the doctrine pro- 
pounded by him in the lectures on political 
economy, which he delivered to the House; 
but I entirely differ from him upon that 
point. I dissent from the doctrine that all 
our taxes are equally beneficial or equally 
injurious. The reasons which induced us 
to propose the repeal of the paper duty in 
preference to that of any other tax were 
founded, as I have said, upon a careful 
examination. By repealing the war tax 
upon sugar you would undoubtedly cheapen 
a most important commodity of almost uni- 
versal consumption, and give rise to a con- 
siderable trade, through the exchange of 
British labour in one form or other for the 
additional sugar you would consume; but 
when we looked at the paper duty, it 
seemed recommended to us by peculiar and 
powerful considerations. There is no com- 
modity of more universal use than paper. 
It is a great error to suppose, as my right 
hon. Friend has supposed, that paper is 
consumed exclusively by the rich. ‘The 
rich, no doubt, are the largest consumers 
for mere writing purposes, but paper is 
consumed to an enormous extent by the 
poor, who can scarcely purchase a single 
article of daily consumption, or of the 
small comforts of their lives, which is not 
wrapped in paper that enhances its price. 
[4 laugh.| Yes, I repeat, that enhances 
its price—not in the same degree, I admit, 
as the paper consumed by the rich, who use 
the better sorts of writing paper and finely- 
printed books, that are taxed at the rate of 
three, four, or five per cent. Butthe poor are 
large consumers of paper that is taxed at 
the rate of twenty, thirty, forty, and even 
fifty per cent, and the paper duty, there- 
fore, is no light matter to them. Again, 
my right hon. Friend seems to forget that 
there is another great use of paper, which 
is this—that it is a most important raw 
material of your manufactures, in the 
sense of its being a necessary accessory 
of your export trade. Of the £1,200,000 
which the paper duty yields, a very con- 
siderable proportion is nothing more nor 
less than a charge upon the export of ma- 
nufactured goods. ‘The quantity of paper 
used for packing manufactured goods is 80 
large as to form a large portion of the 
whole supply. But that is not the whole 
case with respect to the paper duty. Iam 
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sure my right hon. Friend has taken no | 
pains—otherwise, with his sagacity, he 


would have arrived at a different result— 
to examine into the real condition of the 
paper trade. 
regards the known, usual, and ordinary 


qualities of paper the duty is easily levied; | 
but the great facts of the case lie beyond | 
We are | 
really dealing with an almost unlimited | 
mass of raw material which is applicable, | 


the bounds of that proposition. 


not only to the known uses of paper, but 
to an almost unbounded diversity of uses, 
but which is arrested on its way to those 
uses by the operation of your Excise duty. 
That is a view of the case which my right 
hon. Friend has never had before him at all, 
but it is one which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment took into consideration when they 
came to the conclusion that by repealing 
the paper duty you would be removing not 
simply a duty levied at a certain stage upon 
certain goods, but that which operates with 
the power and effect of a prohibition upon 
anumber of trades that, but for its exist- 
ence, would spring up and flourish. I 
hold in my hand a material which is as 
rigid as corrugated iron. It weighs about 
a fourth of what the same bulk of corru- 
gated iron would weigh. It costs a very 


small fraction of what corrugated iron 


would cost. It is entirely uninflammable. 
It is not in any degree acted upon by tem- 
perature; it is made entirely impervious to 
moisture by a coating of pitch. It isa 
sheet of corrugated paper made for the 
roofing of houses, and I venture to tell my 
right hon. Friend that if we had been in 
possession of this material in the winter of 
1854, when shelter yas wanted for our 
troops in the Crimea, and when the best 
expedient we could devise was to send 
out thousands upon thousands of tents and 
wooden huts, which, when they arrived at 
Balaklava, could not, on account of their 
weight, be taken fip to the camp, we 
might have saved not only a vast amount 
of treasure, but many thousand valuable 
lives. The inventor of this article writes 
to me that he invented it nearly four years 
ago; that he took out a patent for it, and 
that the material is admirably adapted for 
emigrants’ houses and military huts, but 
that in consequence of the existing excise 
regulations he is unable to manufacture it. 
He adds that, if those regulations are re- 
moved, there are hundreds of thousands 
of tons of raw material, now considered 
perfectly useless, which can be employed 
in- the manufacture of corrugated paper. 
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If it were earlier 1 should enter more at 
large into this part of the subject, but I 
must pass by many interesting questions 
connected with the operation of the paper 
duty, especially with respect to the enor- 


not for the mere relief of existing manu- 
facturers from the burden they now bear, 
but for the removal of what operates as a 
positive prohibition to the creation of a 
multitude of new trades, which you might 
as well prohibit by your law as prohibit 
by excise regulations. I hope I have 
shown more clearly why it is the Govern- 
ment have thought they acted wisely in 
proposing the repeal of the paper duty in 
preference to the repeal of the duty on tea 
or sugar. It is because we felt that in all 
likelihood through the repeal of the paper 
duty you may call into existence twice or 
thrice as much trade as you would call 
into existence by a corresponding sacrifice 
in the shape of a reduction of the tea or 
sugar duty. My right hon. Friend says 
we know nothing about the principles of 
Sir Robert Peel. He has got exclusive 
knowledge of them. Sir Robert Peel’s 
grand principle, it seems, was to reduce 
duties, but not to abolish them. My right 
hon. Friend, before he undertook to in- 
struct us in the policy and principles of 
Sir Robert Peel, ought at least to have 
made himself acquainted with the subject. 
Who abolished the duties on exports? 
Who abolished the duty on wool? Who 
abolished the duty on cotton? Who 
abolished the duty on glass? It was Sir 
Robert Peel ; and I do not hesitate to say 
that taking the paper duty question, not 
in the state in which it was ten years ago, 
when much less was known, but in the state 
in which it now is, there is a far stronger 
case for repeal than there ever was for the 
repeal of the duty on glass, the duty on 
soap, or any of those excise duties which 
we have abolished within the last quarter 
of acentury. It is true that the paper 
duty is an increasing duty, which, primd 


facie, is a presumption that it is not one 


of those which have the greatest claim for 
repeal. But the duty was an increasing 
duty at the time this House condemned it, 
when my right hon. Friend joined in the 
condemnation, and when he said the duty 
ought to be abolished as soon as possible. 
Here has now come a year in which 
£2,000,000 of annuities are falling in, 
when there is some claim for the revision 
of indirect taxation arising out of the state 
of the tea and sugar duties, and when 
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£1,400,000 of casual receipts are going to 
be applied to the expenditure of the year. | 
When could we find a better opportunity | 
for redeeming the pledge given by the 
House, that the duty on an article of such | 


universal use should be repealed. The | 
other policy simply means that you will 


take whatever you can and throw it 
into the gulf of expenditure, and that, 


while compelled to maintain a high in-| 


come tax, you will depart from the prin- 
ciple upon which renewals of the income 
tax have hitherto been proposed, namely, | 
that of associating the income tax with a, 
further prosecution of reforms in your | 
commercial law. My hon. Friend brought | 
forward his Motion in a manner to connect | 
as far as he could the question of income | 
tax with the question of the paper duty. | 
He has done it without any notice, which | 
I much regret. It is only a few days ago | 
that the Government were accused by the | 
right hon. Baronet (Sir John Pakington) | 
who sits below him of a desire to stifle dis- | 
cussion because the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex (Mr. Byng) only gave two or three | 
days’ notice of an important Motion. Ij 
will not retort that charge. I am sure 
my hon. Friend had no such intention. 
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| duty in favour of the duty. The duty is 
| burdensome in varying degrees, but on 
‘the whole it presses heavily, and by far 
‘the most heavily on common deserip- 
tions of paper, which, whether in lite- 
rature, furnishing, or the wrapping of 
commodities, are used by the lower 
classes. Perhaps the House will permit 
‘me to observe to them the very sin- 
gular state of things generated by the 
paper duty. Inthe book trade and the 
‘production of books, the effect is the crea- 
tion of one chain of monopolies. The 
_whole way, from the maker of paper to 
the reader of books is occupied by a suc- 
cession of monopolies. I speak of mono- 
'polies not offensively, but as bad and ex- 
elusive trade which is the result of bad 
‘laws. Inthe first place the publisher can- 
‘not deal with the paper-maker. He must 
‘deal with the wholesale stationer. The 
stationers stand, as a body, between the 
" paper-makers and all who use paper, and 
they have a complete moropoly of tho 
|market. Next to them come the pub- 
_lishers, and we know that, notwithstand- 
| ing the cheapness of all other manufactured 
goods, for the best class of books this 
‘country is still the dearest in the world. 


All I regret is that the Motion, as it; France with her protective system and 


stands, is untrue. It states as an un- many disadvantages, produces books of 
doubted truth that which is not only dis- | the same value at a half or at a third less 
putable, but the exact reverse of the truth, | than we do. ‘Take the railway library of 
and it tends to mix up together questions | England and compare it with the railway 
which ought to be kept quite distinct. I | ‘library of France. It is most unworthy 
will notice, first, what my hon. Friend | of England, who prides herself on pre- 
said, that the paper duty is an increasing | | eminence in manufacture. The monopoly 
duty. Why is it an increasing duty? For of the publishers is so rigid that only a 
this reason, that paper is in most cases an | | | few years ago the general body refused to 
accessory, and, being only an accessory, it | supply books to any. retail bookseller un- 
is subject to causes ‘which act powerfully | ‘less he would covenant not to take off 
on things which are accessories. Not long | more than a certain amount of discount in 


ago we surrendered large revenues from ad- 
vertisement duties and newspaper stamps. 
That gave a great impetus to newspapers, 
but the increased demand for newspapers 
is no proof that the paper duty is a good 
duty. We have set free, generally speak- 
ing, the whole commerce of the country. 
You cannot export manufactured goods 
without paper to wrap them up. Your 
exports have nearly trebled. How is it 
possible that the paper duty should not 
increase? Supposing you were to lay a 
heavy tax on mustard, that would not 
materially check the consumption of roast 
beef, and paper is in much the same rela- 
tion to exported articles as mustard is to 
roast beef. I say that you can draw no 
argument frum the increase of the paper 
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| selling to the public. But that is not all. 
Besides the publishers’ and stationers’, there 
is the printers’ monopoly—the printers’ 
/ combination, of the most formidable kind, 
which proceeds on the proposition, as first 
and foremost, that no woman shall be em- 
ployed in printing. Perhaps some hon. 
Gentleman, on hearing that, may be in- 
clined to laugh, but I believe, on con- 
sideration, it will be obvious enough—or, 
at least, probable—that women are ad- 
mirably ‘adapted for that particular trade, 
because they are endowed with a niceness 
and a smallness of finger which handles 
types far preferably to that of a man. 
Notwithstanding this, women are abso- 
lutely excluded from the trade by the 
printers’ combination. The result of the 
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paper duty is that, beginning by restrain- | 
ing the trades which can be carried on, it 
ends in producing a group and cluster of 
monopolies at every point in the progress | 
of the trade between the making of the 
paper and the selling of a book. But the 

at reason of all against the duty is 
undoubtedly the enormous expansion of 
trade which appears to be prevented by its 
operation. And here I come to a reason | 
which was made very light of to-night, | 
and handled ina manner which I could 
not listen to without pain. My hon. | 
Friend referred to the report recently made 
by the Board of Inland Revenue. I only 
wish that those who followed him in the 
debate had followed his example in the 
tone in which he alluded to that Report. 
He most properly, with that feeling which | 
always distinguishes him, and has made | 
him the object of universal respect, criti- | 
cised the proceedings of the Government | 
and my proceedings in producing that Re- | 
port, but he cast no aspersions on the able, | 
independent, and honourable men who | 
conduct the Board of Inland Revenue, | 
that vast department, with its vast public | 
interests, officered, as it is, in a manner | 
which makes it a credit to the country. | 
But the noble Lord (Lord R. Cecil) who | 


followed was not so generous, for he rose | 
and said it was a Report made to order. | 


Sir, he had no right to cast that slur. I) 


cheered the noble Lord at the time, and I | 
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ing done that he brings out the Inland 
Revenue and requires them to support his 
opinion. He puts the cart before the horse. 
It was the Board of Inland Revenue who 
formed this opinion first, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Govern- 
ment in coming to that opinion were 
mainly influenced by the opinion of the 
Board of Inland Revenue. And surely 
my hon. Friend will not tell me that if 
that was the case we were wrong in ac- 
quainting the House that those who are 
responsible for the protection of the 
revenue had given us fair notice that the 
revenue from paper, from causes beyond 
their control, was rapidly approaching an 
end. It would bea breach of duty if they 
shrank from informing the Government, 
and a suppression of truth on our partif . 
we shrank from stating it to the House. 
This House thought proper to pass a vote 
promising the repeal of the paper duty in 
1858. In 1858 the difficulties were not 
found insurmountable, nor even very se- 
rious. They were increasing, but were 
not very serious; but since the vote of the 
House proceedings have taken place which 
have reduced the Board of Inland Revenue 
almost to despair. Does my hon. Friend 
consider what will be the effect of carry- 
ing his Motion? There must be a new set 
of laws for enforcing this excise, with a 
new set of restrictions on trade and anew 
set of penalties to enforce them. All this 


did so as a warning of the ground on} must be done to enforce a duty which has 
which he was treading. It is an abuse | been condemned two years ago by the una- 


of the privileges of a Member of Parlia- 
ment to use language concerning men em- 
ployed in the public service whose feelings 
are as acute and whose honour is as high 
as ours, and to allow it to go forth that 
they are capable, in contradiction of their 
deliberately expressed opinion, of sending 
us Reports to order. I hope the noble 
Lord is sorry for having used that expres- 
sion. At any rate, I am persuaded he did 
not see its foree when he employed it. 
This is no Report made to order. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Somerset said we 
had improperly produced the Report, and 
he hoped we should never do such a thing 
again. Certainly, if fault has been com- 
mitted by the Government, it is impossi- 
ble to let us off more easily. But my hon. 
Friend was guilty of that error in reason- 
ing which may be called, to use an agri- 
cultural simile, putting the cart before the 
horse, for he said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer formed his opinion that the 
paper duty should be abolished, and hav- 





nimous vote of the House of Commons ; 
and I want to know of my hon. Friend 
whether, as a practical and sensible man, 
he thinks it very likely any Government 
can be found to propose to carry such laws 
through the House of Commons. I will 
not pretend to say whut is possible or im- 
possible, but that is a task most unde- 
sirable to undertake. The case of the 
paper duty and of the sugar duty is one 
which had to be decided on practical con- | 
siderations. I am very sorry to see that 
my hon. Friend gave no weight to the ar- 
gument that the repeal of the paper duty 
bears directly on rural labour and the dis- | 
posal of rural commodities. Those are two’ 
branches. If I take the disposal of rural 
commodities, I understand there is a highly 
hon. Person, much given to the cause of 
protection even now in its decline, who has 
lately taken an active part in establishing 
a society for promoting the growth of flax, 
when the duty is taken off, on the ground 
that, although the production of flax, when 
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grown for the linen manufacture alone, will 
not pay, yet if the refuse fibre can be ap- 
plied to paper manufacture flax will be- 
come a profitable crop. With regard to 
rural labour, my hon. Friend will feel that 
his argument is a very weak one when he 
said, ‘“‘For Heaven’s sake do not bring 
mills into my neighbourhood. It is ex- 
tremely well adapted for them, but they 
are the last things I wish to see, because 
even now there is hardly labour enough to 
get in the harvest.” That is a very good 
argument for my hon. Friend, but for the 
labourers in his neighbourhood it is the 
worst in the world, because it shows that 
my hon. Friend has to pay dear for getting 
in his harvest, and that if paper mills came 
into his neighbourhood he would have to 
pay dearer still. Iam sure that he will 
willingly do so for the good of his country ; 
but, however that might be, the Govern- 
ment are bound to make a proposition 
which would give an increased impetus to 
the labour of the country, and, above all, 
to the rural labour. The best object that 
attention could be directed to was, in parts 
of the country where wages were low to 
endeavour to multiply the means of em- 
ployment. Without saying a word more 
on the paper duty, I will beg the attention 
of the House to the fact that we have got 
to dispose of two very different questions. 
My hon. Friend wants to dispose of the 
repeal of the paper duty, and also wants 
the House to vote at the same moment 
that there should be no further remission 
of indirect taxation. Those two things 
are combined in his mind, but they are not 
so combined in the mind of the Govern- 
ment, and J think I shall be able to show 
that they ought not to be so combined in 
the mind of the House. This question, 
whether we should stop in the course of 
the remission of indirect taxation, is not 
altogether a new one; but what was the an- 
nouncement with which the financial state- 
ment was introduced to the House? It was 
this, that we had considered the position in 
which we stood—where we should stop in 
our remission of indirect taxation—and 
that we had come to the conclusion that 
under all the circumstances of the time, 
viewing the state of the expenditure and 
of the revenue, the lapse of the annuities, 
the lapse of the war tea and sugar duties— 
taking all these circumstances into consi- 
deration, and adding to them the fact that 
we were going to apply £1,500,000 of 
casual monies to the service of the year, 
we had come to the conclusion that at least 
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£2,000,000 of indirect taxation ought to 
be repealed. I may say with truth, that 
that was understood by the House and the 
country to be the principal announcement 
contained in the financial plan of the year. 
The matter, however, did not rest there, 
for the hon. Member for Essex (Mr. Du 
Cane) made a Motion condemning the re- 
mission of indirect taxation at the present 
time, and that Motion was rejected by a 
large majority. I ask, then, whether the 
country did not understand by the rejection 
of that Motion that the House accepted 
the principle that £2,000,000 of indirect 
taxation were to be repealed. That is our 
belief, and that is the belief on which we 
propose to act. I do not think my hon. 
Friend the Member for Somersetshire will 
suceced in his Motion; but if he does, our 
first duty would be to remind the House 
of the claims so eloquently put forward to- 
night by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Horsman) in favour of the remission of 
indirect taxation, and to invite it to take 
it into consideratien with the view to re- 
duction of the war duty on sugar. Besides 
this there are the claims of the holders 
of the Exchequer bonds to be paid off. 
It is not therefore a question between the 
acceptance or the repeal of the paper duty 
on the one hand and an escape from the 
tenpenny income tax on the other. I do 
not see how you can escape from that ten- 
penny income tax, because if you do not 
accept of the repeal of the paper duty we 
should take the earliest opportunity— 
within a few days probably—of inviting 
the House to repeal the war tea and sugar 
duties. But as the tea duty is unfavour- 
ably circumstanced at present, in conse- 
quence of our relations with China, I 
should probably invite them to repeal the 
sugar duty. And, let me ask, what se- 
curity will you have for your revenue if 
you do that? We should have given away 
the sugar duty, which at all events is a 
perfectly intelligible and tenable duty, and 
one which the people are content to pay 
as long as they are satisfied that it is re- 
quired for the public service. But if we 
give up the sugar duty, which we can 
keep this year, the next year we should 
be asked to give the paper duties, in ac- 
cordance with the expressed Resolution of 
the House and the opinions of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. That, I 
apprehend, would not be a profitable or 
safe course to adopt. It is better, in my 
opinion, to adopt the course we now pro- 
pose—a course which will stimulate the 
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trade of the country and obviate the in- 
extricable difficulties of levying the paper 
duty. The question, then, which we 
have to consider really is, ‘not whether 
£1,000,000 of indirect taxation shall be 
repealed, but simply in what manner it 
shall be repealed? That is the principle 
on which we shall act. I believe that the 
House will adopt the proposal of the Go- 
vernment, and I have the more assurance 
of that from the fact that I have not been 
able to understand from the speakers on 
the other side what duties they would 
propose to repeal. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Somersetshire did not quite 
see the inconvenience of introducing the 
income tax as he introduced it in this 
debate. He founded his appeal on its 
hardship as applied to the lowest class of 
payers of income tax ; but it is not a ques- 
tion as to them; no one proposes to add a 
penny to their income tax—the addition 
to it is, as far as they are concerned, only 
ahalfpenny; but let me remind the House 
that the question as to what exemption 
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you retain it, in my opinion, was because 
it was essential to assist in giving those 
great benefits to the people which alone 
made it endurable, and caused it to be 
endured. It has many vices, but it has 
one great virtue, which is this—that in 
the main, without any injustice in its 
general scope, without any of those idle 
dreams of plunder and confiscation which 
we have heard to-night, it does make the 
property of the country subservient to the 
uses of the State within limits which 
are safe and for purposes which are bene- 
ficial. The income tax, as administered, 
has no tendency to unsettle the foundations 
of property. What it might be in the 
hands of those who seek to give it a more 
speculative perfection I will not undertake 
to say. The position of the Government, 
then, with respect to the paper duties is 
this: We think it part of our public duty, 
part of the pledge we gave to the country 
which has given such a general and warm 
support to our financial measures, that we 
should redeem the pledge which we gave 


from income tax shall be allowed still! a month ago—namely, that under the ex- 
remains to be dealt with. The hon. Mem- | — circumstances of the present year, 
ber for Lancashire has given notice of a! we should ask for such a repeal of indirect 
Motion for the partial exemption of all | taxation as should not cxceed two millions 
incomes up to £500. I do not think that! of money. We desire the House to exer- 


such a change will be adopted by the | cise an impartial judgment on the question 
House, because it would be beyond pre- | —what is the best mode of applying that 
cedent, and not only inconvenient but’ sum; but for all the reasons | have stated, 

dangerous. But the question what amount ! we submit that the wisest and most prudent 
of exemption shall be given to persons of | choice we can make is to determine to re- 
very small means is a question entirely | peal the paper duty, and to give freedom’ 


open, and with respect to which latitude 


may be allowed to the House in perfect | 


conformity with precedent derived from 
the history of the income tax in former 


years; but let me ask my hon. Friend if 
it is a fair test of the income tax to take | 
only its incidence on the very lowest 
The income tax is a' 
grievous tax in its incidence to that body ' 


class who pay it? 


of persons, and for my own part I should 


to a great branch of industry, which we: 
have great reason to hope will develop 
itself in a thousand directions, and add to 
the demand for labour, and through the 
demand for labour to the prosperity of 
the country, in a degree out of all pro- 
portion to even the considerable amount 
of revenue which the duty now repre- 
sents. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I hope 


neither be astonished nor should I com- | even at this late hour I may appeal to the 
plain if the House were disposed to in- | House for a very few moments to listen to 
crease the partial remission which it makes | one of that small and enraptured body to 


on their behalf now or at some future | 
time. It is impossible to deny that it is a 
grievous tax as it affects persons of small 
incomes, and especially of small fix .d in- 
comes. I have heard it said that { have 
given a full account of all the vices of the 
income tax. I have described them, and 
my opinion remains now very much what 
it was before upon that subject. I think 
the vices of the income tax are mary, 
great, and manifold; but I said that why 





which the right hon. Gentleman alluded, 
and of which I avow myself to be one. I 
understood the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to insinuate, and the President of the 
Board of Trade more distinctly to affirm, 
that the House had entered into some en- 
gagement upon the falling in of the Long 
Annuities to apply that amount to the 
repeal of the indirect taxation of the 
country. | utterly deny that any such 
understanding or engagement was ever 
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come to by this House. On the contrary, | 
if there was any understanding more clear | 
than another, it was that that amount was | 
to be applied to the reduction of the in- | 
come tax. ‘The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was a party to that arrangement, and 
in my opinion there never was a Minister | 
more pledged to any point of policy than 
the right hon. Gentleman to the repeal of | 
the imcome tax in the present year. I 
implore the House not to proceed to a 
division without considering the condition 
of that class to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has just adverted, but for. 
which his Budget does nothing, or worse | 
than nothing—I mean the working classes | 
of the country, and the holders of small 
fixed incomes. The Budget deals liberally | 
with the holders of coals and iron, with 
the large manufacturers of Lancashire, | 
with the rich generally in reducing the 
duty on the wine they drink; but what 
does it do for the working classes? It 
maintains a high duty on tea and sugar, 
and on the holders of small incomes, it in- 
flicts the grievous hardship of increasing , 
the income tax. I should like further to 
know from the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer what is the amount of duty we are | 
now going to abandon. The right hon. 
Gentleman has not been quite candid in 
the matter. He has more than once, 
spoken of the receipts from the paper duty ' 
as about £1,000,000; but I believe that 
in 1861 it will amount to £2,000,000, the | 
repeal, of course, not commencing till July. | 
The repeal will be permanent, and there- 
fore we ought to deal with the gross | 
amount of the duty. Last year it yielded 
nearly £1,500,000, and there is a rumour 
that in the current year that ends at the) 
close of this month it will be about 
£1,500,000. I want to know whether | 
that is true or not; and if not, whether 
there is any advance on the £1,300,000 of 
last year? That is a most important ques- 
tion when we are about to abandon so_ 
large an amount of revenue in the face of | 
a deficit of £9,000,000, and under the | 
necessity of imposing an increased income | 
tax on the country. Most of us on both | 
sides of the House were supporters of the | 
Resolution of 1858, and we are not disposed | 
to recede from that Resolution; but the | 
question we have now to decide is, not | 
whether the paper duty shall come off, but | 
whether this is the proper moment for | 
abandoning it. As to the corrugated paper | 
which the right hon. Gentleman produced, 
I may remind him that the soldiers in the 
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Crimea had a preparation of felt which was 
quite as light and valuable. The ground 
upon which we are going to divide is not 
that the duty is a good impost, but that 
the Budget bears hardly on the poor and 
industrious classes. Is there any man in 
this House who believes that Mr. Pitt or 
Sir Robert Peel would have sacrificed 
£1,500,000 of revenue in the face of a 
deficit of £9,000,000. At this moment 
it is unwise and improvident to make such 
a sacrifice, and I shall oppose it by giving 
my support to the Motion of my hon. 
Friend. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the right hon. Baronet had 
asked him to explain his reference to the 
amount of revenue to be lost by the repeal 
of the paper duty. He had not stated the 
details that night, but on the first night, 
when he made his financial statement, he 
spoke of a million, because that was pre- 
cisely the sum which he found, by the esti- 
mates of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
would be lost by the repeal of the duty 
during the next financial year, supposing 
that repeal to take place on the Ist of 
July ; of course, if the repeal were post- 
poned, it would be somewhat less; but the 
further amount which would take place in 
the next financial year would be £230,000 
more, in addition to the £1,000,000, mak- 
ing for the next financial year, according 
to the estimates with which he had been 
furnished, £1,230,000. Against that, 
there were three direct sets-off to be made 
—one being for the savings in the Inland 
Revenue establishments, a second for the 
savings on the whole of the paper used for 
Government purposes and in the Govern- 
ment establishments, and the third being 
the saving by the abolition of the impressed 
stamp and by the changes in the regula- 
tions, the amount of which would be alto- 
gether, he supposed, £100,000 or £150,000 
a year. He knew nothing whatever of the 
rumour which the right hon. Gentleman 
had mentioned about the million and a 
half. 

Question put, 

The House divided :—Ayes 245; Noes 
192:—-Majority 53. 


List of the Avgs. 


Acton, Sir J. D. Arnott, Sir J. 
Adam, W. P. Ashley, Lord 
Agnew, Sir A. Atherton, Sir W. 
Alcock, T. Ayrton, A. S. 
Andover, Visct. Bagwell, J. 
Angerstein, W. Bailey, C. 
Antrobus, E. Baines, E. 
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Baring, T. G. 

Baxter, W. E. 

Bazley, T. 

Beale, S. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Berkeley, hon. H. F. 

Berkeley, Col. F. W. F. 

Biggs, J. 

Black, A. 

Blake, J. 

Blencowe, J. G. 

Bonham-Carter, J. 

Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 

Bouverie, hon. P, P. 

Bright, J. 

Briscoe, J. I. 

Bristow, A. R. 

Bruce, Lord E. 

Buchanan, W. 

Buller, J. W. 

Buller, Sir A. W. 

Butt, I. 

Buxton, C. 

Byng, hon. G. 

Caird, J. 

Calthorpe, hon. F. H.G, 

Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 

Castlerosse, Visct. 

Cavendish, hon. W. 

Childers, H. C. E. 

Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 

Clay, J. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Clifford, Col. 

Clinton, Lord R. 

Clive, G. 

Coningham, W. 

Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 

Craufurd, E. H. J. 

Crawford, R, W. 

Crook, J. 

Cross, R. A. 

Crossley, F. 

Dalglish, R. 

Davey, R. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F. 

Davie, Col. F. 

Deasy, rt. hon. R. 
nt, J. D. 

Dodson, J. G. 

Douglas, Sir C. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Dundas, F. 

Dunlop, A. M. 

Ennis, J. 

Evans, T. W. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewart, J.C. 

Ewing, H. E. C. 

Fenwick, H 


Foley, J. H. 

Foley, H. W. 

Forster, C. 

Fortescue, hon. F. D. 
Fortescue, C. S. 
Freeland, Il. W. 
Gaskell, J. M. 

Gavin, Major 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
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Gifford, Earl of 
Gilpin, C. 

Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Glyn, G. C. 

Glyn, G. G. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. Hi. 
Gordon, C. W. 
Gower, hon. F, L. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greenall, G. 
Greene, J. 

Gregson, S. 
Greville, Col. F. 
Gray, Capt. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Gurney, S. 
Hadfield, G, 
Hanbury, R. 
Handley, J. 
Hankey, T. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 


Headlam, rt. hon, T. E. 


Heneage, G. F. 
Henley, Lord 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Ilodgkinson, G. 
Hodgson, K., D. 
Holland, E. 


Howard, hon. C. W. G, 


Howard, Lord E. 
Humberstone, P. S. 
Hutt, rt. hon. W. 
Ingham, R. 
Ingram, H. 
Jackson, W. 
Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Johnstone, J. J. H, 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kershaw, J. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kingscote, Col. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
E 


Laing, S. 

Langston, J. H. 
Lanigan, J. 
Lawson, W. 

Lee, W. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lever, J. O. 


Lewis, rt. hon, Sir G.C. 


Locke, Joseph 
Locke, John 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lysley, W. J. 


Lytton, rt. hon. Sir G. 


E. L. B. 
M‘Cann, J. 
Mackie, J. 


Mackinnon, Wm. Alex. 


(Lymington) 


Mackinnon, Wm. Alex. 


(Rye) 
Maguire, J. F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marjoribanks, D.C. 
Marshall, W. 
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Martin, P. W. 

Martin, J. 

Massey, W. N. 

Matheson, A. 

Mellor, J. 

Merry, J. 

Mildmay, H. F. 

Mills, 'T. 

Mitchell, T. A. 

Moncreiff rt. hon. J. 

Monson, hon. W. J. 

Montgomery, Sir G. 

Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. T. E. M 
L d 


Napier, Sir C. 


| Noble, J. W. 


Norris, J. T. 


| North, F. 
| Ogilvy, Sir J. 


Onslow, G. 

Paget, C. 

Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Paxton, Sir J. 

Pease, H. 

Peel, rt. hon. F. 
Peto, Sir S. M. 
Pilkington, J. 
Ponsonby, hon. A. 
Portman, hon. W. II. B. 
Pritchard, J. 

Proby, Lord 

Pugh, D. (Carmarthen) 
Puller, C. W. G. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O, 

Rich, Ll. 

Ridley, G. 

Robertson, D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rothschild, Baron L.de 
Roupell, W. 

Russell, I. 

Russell, A. 

St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald, 
Salt, Titus 


Repeal Bill. 


Scholefield, W. 
Seott, Sir W. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Sir M. 
Seymour, II. D. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sianey, R. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smith, M. T. 
Smith, Augustus 
Smith, Sir F. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerville, rt, hon. Sir 
W. M. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stansfeld, J. 
Steel, J. 
Stuart, Col. 
Sykes, Col. W. H. 
Thompson, H. S, 
Tomline, G. 
Traill, G. 
Trelawny, Sir J. S, 
Turner, J. A. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, I. U, 
Waldron, L. 
Walter, J. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wemyss, J. H. E. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, Col. L. 
Willcox, B. M‘G. 
Williams, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Woods, H. 
Wyld, J. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Brand, hon. H. 
Dunbar, Sir W. 


List of the Nozs. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Astell, J. H. 
Baring, A. Il. 
Baring, T. 

Bass, M. T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beecroft, G. S 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Bentinck, G, C. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Bernard, hon. Col. 
Bernard, T. T. 
Blackburn, P. 
Bond, J. W. M‘G. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Brooks, R. 

Bruce, Major C. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. 


Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Cairns, Sir Il. M‘C. 
Carnac, Sir J. R. 
Cartwright, Col. 
Cave, S. 

Cayley, E. S. 

Cecil, Lord R, 
Close, M. C. 
Cobbett, J. M, 
Cochrane, A. D. R.W.B. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Coke, hon. Col. 
Cole, hon, I. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Corry, rt. hon, H.L. 
Cubitt, G. 

Damer, S. D. 
Dawson, R. P. 
Dickson, Col. 
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Disraeli, rt. hon, B. Legh, W. J. Whitmore, H. Wynne, W. W. E, 
Du Cane, C. Liddell, hon. H. G. Williams, Col. 


Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon, W, E. 
Dunn, J. 

Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G, 

East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, Major 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elmley, Visct. 
Elphinstone, Sir J. D. 
Euston, Earl of 
Farquhar, Sir M. 
Farrer, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
Franklyn, G. W. 
Galwey, Sir W. P. 
Gard, R. S. 

George, J. 

Gilpin, Col. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Goddard, A. L. 

Gore, J. R. O. 
Graham, Lord W. 
Grey de Wilton, Visct. 
Grogan, Sir E. 
Gurdon, B. 

Gurney, J. H. 
Hanbury, hon. Capt. 
Hardy, G. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
Hassard, M. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Hennessy, J. P. 
Henniker, Lord 


Herbert, rt. hon. H. A. 


Herbert, Col. P. 
Heygate, Sir F, W. 
Hill, Lord E. 
Holford, R.S. 
Holmesdale, Visct. 
Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E, 
Hotham, Lord 
Howes, E. 

Hubbard, J. G. 
Hunt, G. W. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, hon. II. B. 


Jolliffe, rt. hon. Sir W. 


G. H. 
Jolliffe, H. H. 
Jones, D. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kelly, Sir F. 
Kendall, N. 
King, J. K, 
Knatchbull, W. F. 
Knightley, R. 
Knox, Col. 
Lacon, Sir E. 
Leeke, Sir H. 
Legh, Major C. 


Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Long, R. P. 
Longfield, R. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon, Col. 
Lowther, Capt. 
Lyall, G 
Lygon, hon. F. 
Malins, R. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J, 
March, Earl of 
Maxwell, hon. Col. 
Miller, T. J. 
Mills, A. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitford, W. T. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, hon, Major 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J.R. 
Mure, D. 
Newark, Visct. 
Newdegate, C. N,. 
Newport, Visct. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Col. 
Northcote, Sir S, H. 
O’Donoghue, The 
Packe, C. W. 
Packe, G. H. 
Pakenham, Col. 
Pakington, right. hon. 
Sir J 


Palmer, R. W. 
Papillon, P. 0. 
Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Col. W. 
Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Pevensey, Visct. 
Potts, G. 

Powys, P. L. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rogers, J. J. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Selwyn, C.J. 
Seymer, H, K. 
Smith, Abel 

Smith, S. G. 

Smyth, Col. 

Somes, J. 

Spooner, R. 

Steuart, A. 

Sturt, H. G. 

Sturt, N. 

Stracey, Sir H. 
Sullivan, M. 

Taylor, Col, 
Thynne, Lord E. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trefusis, hon. C. H. R. 
Valletort, V.isct. 
Vance, J. 

Vandeleur, Col. 
Vansittart, W. 
Vernon, L. V. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walker, J. R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S, H. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Watlington, J. W. P. 
Whiteside, rt. hon. J, 


TELLERS. 
Miles, Sir W. 
Stanhope, J. B. 


Wyndham, hon. H. 
Wynn, Col. 
Wynne, C. G. 


Main uestion put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Thurs- 
day. 





House adjourned at Two 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
| Tuesday, March 13, 1860. 


Minurzs,] Pustic Bitt.—1* Selling and Hawking 
Goods on Sunday. 

2" Benefit Societies Rules Amendment; Valua- 
tion of Rateable Property (Ireland); Packed 
Service (Transfer of Contracts). 

3* Administering of Poison. 


SELLING AND HAWKING GOODS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. BEAD 1*. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that their 
Lordships would recollect that he had a 
few evenings before presented a petition 
signed by no less than 20,000 tradesmen 
engaged in business in various parts of the 
metropolis, praying that there might be an 
amendment in the law as regarded Sunday 
trading; and that on a previous evening 
he had presented a petition from Bermond- 
sey to the same effect. In pursuance of a 
pledge which he gave to their Lordships 
on that occasion he now asked leave to 
introduce a Bill on the subject. He would 
briefly explain to their Lordships the ex- 
tent to which he proposed to legislate on 
the matter. He would do so in as clear 
| terms as possible, because he believed that 
| previous Bills which proposed to deal with 
| Sunday trading had failed in consequence 
of their not having been properly under- 
‘stood. It was no wonder that the con- 

sideration of Parliament should have been 
| engaged by this subject. When they con- 
| sidered the enormous extent of the evil to 
| be remedied, the generally pernicious con- 
sequences that resulted from it, and the 
numbers of persons who would be relieved 
by any change in the law, and who were 
| most anxious for such change, he ventured 
| to think that it might be deemed a matter 
| of reproach that all their previous attempts 
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entire failures. Select Committees had 
been appointed to investigate this subject 
in 1832, in 1847, and in 1850; and the 
results of the labours of those Committees 
were contained in three or four large 
volumes; but the extent to which the evi- 
dence went was of such magnitude as 
almost to deter any one from perusing it, 
however anxious he might be to inform 
himself on the question. After the Report 
of the Committee of 1847 a Bill on the sub- 
ject was introduced in the other House, 
and in 1850 their Lordships’ attention was 
directed to the subject by a Bill introduced 
by a noble Friend of his (the Earl of Har- 
rowby), and that measure, after having 
passed through their Lordships’ House, 
was sent down to the House of Commons, 
but unfortunately at too late a period of 
the Session for it to be passed. In 1852 
his noble Friend Lord Ebury, at that time 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, introduced in the 
House of Commons a Bill very much, 
though not entirely, to the same effect as 
that which he (Lord Chelmsford) now 
asked their Lordships’ permission to read 
a first time. That Bill of his noble 
Friend was almost unanimously approved 
of by the House of Commons; was read a 
second time, and several of its clauses were 
passed. But it unfortunately happened 
that in the previous Session an Act for 
limiting the hours during which public- 
houses should be kept open had been passed. 
That measure had excited a good deal of 
dissatisfaction, and it was supposed that 
the Bill of his noble. Friend was intended 
to impose further restraints ; agitation was 
consequently excited, a great deal of mis- 
representation took place; and ultimately 
the Bill was abandoned. The difficulty of 
passing any moderate Bill on the subject 
had been very much increased by injudi- 
cious attempts at leglislation on both sides. 
On the one side, Bills had been introduced 
to enforce a better observance of the Sab- 
bath—Bills which, from their nature, were 
calculated to affect only the lower classes, 
and which certainly were open to the objec- 
tion that it was sought to render people 
religious by Act of Parliament. On the other 
hand, proposals had from time to time been 
made for the opening of the British Museum 
and other such places on Sunday, which 
attempts had induced many religious and 
conscientious persons to evince hostility to 
any relaxation in the matter of Sabbath 
observance. He did not sympathize with 
either view. He should regret any legis- 
lative interference with the poor man’s 
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Sunday, which should convert a day of rest 
and cheerfulness into one of irksomeness 
and gloom ; and on the other, he thought it 
was not desirable that the Legislature should 
set the example of countenancing the open- 
ing of places of public resort on Sunday, 
if for no other reason, because the prece- 
dent would be likely to be extended in every 
direction, and Sunday would become a day 
of licence and riot. What he desired by 
his Bill was to give persons, who really had 
a sense of duty and religious obligation, 
an opportunity of paying to the Sabbath 
that observance which all must desire, but 
which they were now prevented from doing 
in consequence of the system of Sunday 
trading which prevailed, and prevailed to 
an enormous extent, in all the populous 
suburbs of the metropolis. Their Lord- 
ships could not have the least idea of the 
extent of this Sunday trading. The neigh- 
bourhoods in which it was carried on 
were crowded as though so many fairs 
were being held; not only articles of a 
perishable and necessary character, but 
other articles, which might be purchased 
any day in the week, were exposed for 
sale, and a most brisk and stirring trade 
went on. Many shopkeepers who objected 
to Sunday trading were obliged to open 
their shops in self-defence, as the petitions 
laid on the table satisfactorily proved, and 
the consequence was that the-observance 
of the Sunday was entirely neglected. 
A gentleman who had written a letter to 
The Times on the subject, described in 
very forcible language the hindrance which 
this Sunday trading was to the efforts of 
those who were endeavouring to bring 
about a better observance of the Sabbath 
among the poorer classes. The shopkeepers, 
he said, cried out against it, and the very 
publicans strongly condemned a system 
which deprived them of a day of rest; but 
they were obliged to keep their shops open, 
unless they were prepared to give up the 
principal profits of their business, as their 
sales were larger on that day. He need 
not picture to their Lordships what must 
be the inevitable effect of this system in 
depriving the people of the enjoyment 
of the blessings of the Sabbath. As for 
the children of these people, they must 
of course be brought up in habits of neg- 
lect of the religious observance of the Lord’s 
Day. As it at present stood the law was 
entirely powerless to redress the evil. The 
Act which was in force on the subject was 
the 29th Charles I[., which was partly 
positive and partly negative. The positive 
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part was directed to compelling a due ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. It directed that 
all persons on every Sunday “should apply 
themselves to the observance of the same, 
and the exercise of the duties of piety and 
true religion.” And it provided that any 
person exposing for sale any article on that 
day should be liable to a fine of 5s. From 
the construction put upon this Act it had 
become a perfect dead letter. It had bic: 
held that the mere opening of a shop, was 
not an exposure for sale sufficient for the 
purposes of the Act, there must be an 
actual sale; and the magistrates thought 
that they could only issue their warrant of 
distress against the particular article sold. 
Of course the attempt to follow it would 
be fruitless. Then the penalty of 5s. 
could only be imposed once for one day, 
no matter how many the articles sold. 
Looking at the profit derived from this 
Sunday trading, it was easy to conceive 
that a penalty of 5s. for an entire day 
would be utterly ineffectual for its sup- 
pression. Indeed, he understood that some 
of those Sunday traders had jeered the 
authorities and offered to pay six months’ 
fines in advance. To a very great extent 
the evil had been promoted by the prac- 
tice, which was almost general, of paying 
workmen’s wages on Saturday night, the 
consequence of which was that the work- 
ing people were unable to procure on 
Saturday the necessaries which they re- 
quired, and were driven to make their 
little purchases on Sunday morning. He 
was happy to say that there had, within a 
recent period, been a great improvement 
in that respect. An example was being 
set which might ultimately lead to what 
was most earnestly to be desired, which 
was that Saturday should become the 
labouring man’s market day. An excellent 
example was set in the Royal establish- 
ments, in the whole of which, with one 
exception, the wages were paid on Friday. 
In that one they were paid early on Satur- 
day. The efforts of the Early Closing 
Association were likely to effect much 
good in this direction; but much still re- 
mained to be done in order to put an end 
to the Sunday traffic. The Bill he now 
presented to their Lordships was intended 
to forbid the sale, within the City of 
London and the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict, of any wares or merchandise what- 
ever on Sunday; but as to meat, fish, or 
poultry, the dealer might deliver it before 
nine o’clock on Sunday morning. The 
penalty for each breach of the law was to 
Lord Chelmsford 
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be not exceeding 20s., nor less than 5s. 
It was not a Bill of coercion, but of pro- 
tection. It was not a Bill of restraint, 
but of liberty. It was for the protection 
and advantage of those who were com- 
pelled by the hard necessity of the exist- 
ing system to carry on trade on Sunday, 
and all he feared was that it would be 
objected that he had conceded too much 
in that direction. He believed that the 
Bill, if passed, would confer the greatest 
benefit upon society, and put a stop to 
that wholesale traffic on the Lord’s-day 
which had caused so much scandal and 
dissatisfaction. 

Bill to amend the Laws relating to the 
Selling and Hawking Goods on Sunday 
within the Metropolitan Police District 
and City of London and Liberties thereof, 
presented, and read 1*. 

House adjourned at Half-past Sixo’clock, 
till To-morrow, Half-past 
Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 13, 1850. 


Minutes.] New Memser Sworn.—For Worcester 
City, Richard Padmore, esquire. 


THE TREATY WITH FRANCE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, perhaps he 
might be allowed to call the attention of 
the House, by way of explanation, to the 
fact that during the discussion of the Com- 
mittee on Customs, a question was raised 
as to the interpretation of Article 5 in the 
Treaty with France, which expressed the 
obligation which Her Majesty incurred 
towards the Emperor of the French, with 
the consent of Parliament. The question 
was almost explanatory by itself; and he 
did not think that he could deal more 
fairly with the hon. and learned Attorney 
General than by asking it precisely in the 
terms in which it stood onthe Paper. The 
Attorney General would remember that a 
somewhat protracted discussion [erties of 
‘Order, order !’”’ |. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
has not asked his Question. 

Mr. NEW VEGATE said, he would then 
beg to ask Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
Article 5 of the Treaty with France applies 
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to goods imported from France only, or 
from all countries; and whether to French 
produce only, or to the produce of all 
countries ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it | 
was no doubt the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as one of the contract- | 
ing parties to the Treaty, that productions 

of all descriptions mentioned in the 5th 
Article should be admitted into our ports, 

as otherwise there would be a differential | 
duty in favour of French produce. So far 
as the rights of France as the other con- 
tracting party were concerned, he was of 
opinion that she could require the admis- 
sion of those productions only when brought 
from France proper or Algeria—that was 
to say, that so far as the contract involved , 
in the Treaty was capable of being enforced 
by France, she could only demand that it 

should be carried out to the extent of 
goods imported from France itself or from 
Algeria. 
the House, he thought, would be to admit 
the productions of all countries coming 
within the description contained in the 
Article. 
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sidered the subject fully, Her Majesty’s 
Government had determined to adhere in 
the main to the advice which was con- 
tained in the Despatch which the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) had addressed to the 
Government of India, and Lord Canning 
had accordingly been directed to retain 
possession of the State of Dhar only until 
the heir to it should come of age, when 
he was to be restored to the territory 
which belonged to him. The only ex- 
ception which had been made in the case 


was that of an outlying district which 


we had administered for many years, and 
which had paid to the Native Ruler a 
much larger sum than that which we 
had received from it. It had been deemed 
to be only right that when we were tax- 
ing our own loyal subjects in India for 
the expenses of the war some contribution 
should be made by those whose miscon- 
duct had entailed that expense. Her Ma- 


The effect of the Resolution of jesty’s Government had therefore directed 


that the payment on account of the out- 
lying district to which he referred should 


no longer be made to the Chief of Dhar, 
| by which the revenues of India would be 


saved from a charge of between £2,000 


INDIA.—STATE OF DHAR. 
QUESTION. | 


Lorp STANLEY said, the House would | 
perhaps recollect that one of the last acts” 
of the Court of Directors was to send out 
to India a Despatch disallowing the an-— 
nexation of the State of Dhar, and desir- 
ing that it might be restored to the Native | 
Owners. No reply having been received | 
to that communication, like directions were 
again sent out in April, and that communi- | 
cation remained unanswered up to the time 
of his leaving office. He understood that 
some steps had since been takeu in the | 
matter; and he wished to know what they 
were. In the words of his notice, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
India what steps have been taken by Lord , 
Canning for the restoration of the State of 
Dhar to its Native Rulers? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the noble 
Lord was quite right in stating that during 
the period of his continuance in office no | 
answer had been received to the communi- | 
cation to which he referred. Late in the 
autumn, however, a Despatch had reached 
the India Office from Lord Canning, in 
which he justified the course he had pur- 
sued in reference to the annexation, and 
pointed out the future steps which he re- 
commended to be taken. Having con- 


j 


| and £3,000 per annum. 


THE “ACCRINGTON” TRANSPORT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
would beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he has received from our Consul 
at Pernambuco any account that can be 
laid before the House of the lamentable 
occurrences which have taken place on 
board the Accrington transport ship; and 
if he can state the total number of deaths, 


according to the latest advices, among the 


women and children who were embarked 
in that unfortunate vessel ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that a 
long report had been received from our 
Consul at Pernambuco giving an account 
of the lamentable occurrences which had 
taken place on board the Accrington. 
The papers on the subject had been sent 
to the Home Office for the purposes of the 
prosecution which was about to be insti- 
tuted in the matter, but he did not know 
that there was any objection to their being 
laid on the Table of the House if such a 
course should be deemed expedient. With 


' respect to the number of deaths which had 
taken place on board the Accrington, he 
‘might state that he had ascertained that 
| sixty-seven persons had died on the pas- 
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sage out, sixty of whom were children of 
three years of age and under, and one an 
adult. It appeared, also, that after the 
passengers had landed, twenty persons 
more had died, of whom six were adults 
and nine children of three years of age 
and under. The causes of the deaths 
which had taken place on the voyage were, 
he believed, mainly measles and scarlatina. 


British Shipping— 


WAKEFIELD COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mayor EDWARDS said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether there is any objec- 
tion to lay before the House a Return of the 
expenses of the late Commission appointed 
to inquire into Corrupt Practices in the 
Borough of Wakefield, including the 
amount paid to Mr. Dew, one of the 
Committee Clerks of this House, for act- 
ing as Secretary; the amount paid for in- 
formation; and the names of the agents 
employed and paid by order of the Com- 
missioners ? 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, a Return 
had been already moved for in reference 
to the expenses of the Commissioners for 
both Wakefield and Gloucester, which, if 
not already laid on the Table of the House, 
would be presented in the course of that 
evening. That Return would, he believed, 
be found to contain all the information 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
required. With respect to the amount 
which had been paid to Mr. Dew, he might 
state that that gentleman had received 
at the rate of three guineas per diem, 
which was the rate fixed by a Treasury 
Minute in reference to the Secretaries of 
such Commissions. No sum whatever 
had, he might add, been paid to agents, 
nor had any agents been employed by 
order of the Commissioners. 


CAVALRY CHARGERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, under the operation of the 
General Order of his Royal Highness the 
General Commanding-in-Chief, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State for War, 


of date of the 23rd day of February last, | 


by which Cavalry Officers below the rank 
ot Field Officers are enabled to obtain 
their chargers from the remount or other 
horses on the effective strength of the 
regiment, it will be the duty of the In- 
specting Generals of Cavalry to pass such 
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horses, as fulfilling the obligation of Offi- 
cers to provide themselves with Chargers 
adequate to the Service; or whether the 
Inspecting Generals are to continue to 
estimate the efficiency of Officers’ chargers 
by the same standard of excellence as has 
been the usage under the former system, 
by which Officers had to provide them- 
selves with horses of a much more expen- 
sive description, on their own responsi- 
bility ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that of 
course care would be taken that in the 
selection of the horses the best would be 
provided for the Officers and Troops. His 
Royal Highness the General Commanding- 
in-Chief would make such regulations so 
that the object of the general order should 
not be defeated. 


BRITISH SHIPPING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he rose to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury on what day 
Her Majesty’s Government, in accordance 
with a pledge recently given to that effect, 
propose to afford to this House an opportu- 
nity of fully considering the present con- 
dition of British Shipping, in so far as the 
same is affected by the operation of certain 
provisions of the French Navigation Laws; 
and what course Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to recommend this 
House to adopt in order to induce the 
Government of France to make such alter- 
ations or modifications in those Laws as 
may be thought just and necessary ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman and the House will no 
doubt recollect that 1 appealed to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Lindsay), to separate from the Ad- 
dress on the Treaty that addition which 
he was originally desirous to make to it 
with respect to the navigation arrange- 
ments subsisting between this country and 
France. I, upon the occasion on which 
that appeal was made, informed the hon. 
Gentleman that if he were to make his 
proposal on the point, the subject of a 
substantive Motion—the terms of it being 
agreed upon between him and Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government—I should be disposed 
to support such a Resolution, and that in 
point of fact such a course would be likely 
to strengthen Her Majesty’s Government 
in any negotiations on the matter into 
which they might enter with France. Of 
course, the hon. Member for Sunderland 
will take his own course, but Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government are disposed to give 
him every facility for bringing forward 
the subject consistent with the progress of 
the public business. 


THE AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 
CORRESPONDENCE PRESENTED. 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL, having brought 
up further Correspondence relating to the 
affairs of Italy, said:—Mr. Speaker, in 
moving that these papers do lie on the 
table, I wish to answer the inquiry which 
was made yesterday by the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire. The right 
hon. Gentleman, as I understood, com- 
plained that during the debate on the 
Commercial Treaty, I did not answer 
various questions which he had put— 
questions relating to the conduct of 
foreign affairs by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. I did not deem it at all advisa- 
ble to enter upon the conduct of foreign 
affairs during the discussion of the Com- 
mercial Treaty, or to prevent the pro- 
gress of that debate, which was properly 
directed to the merits of that Treaty ; but, 
although I did not take part in that de- 
bate, and although I cannot refer regu- 
larly to what took place in a former debate, 
I have no objection to answer the charges 
which are made the subject of complaint 
against us. And, in the first place, I 
should say that I should be very sorry if 
I were thought to have misrepresented the 
conduct of the Earl of Malmesbury, as I 
understood was stated by the noble Lord 
opposite, the Member for Leicestershire 
(Lord J. Manners). I said, that so far as I 
could make out, that the Earl of Malmes- 
bury had not obtained any very satisfac- 
tory assurance on the subject of Savoy 
from the French Government. Now, it is 
of some importance to see in what state 
the question was left when the present 
Government came into office. I find on 
the first page of the correspondence re- 
garding Savoy and Nice in Captain Harris’s 
despatch that he says :— 


“I pointed out to the President the despatches 
Nos. 480 and 507 in the blue-book on the Affairs 
of Italy, showing the steps which Her Majesty’s 
Government had taken, through Lord Cowley, to 
ascertain the truth of this report, which had, how- 
ever, not led to a very distinct refutation of it on 
the part of the French Minister.” 


Now, I do not think that Captain Harris 
is a person likely to view unfavourably 
the conduct of the Earl of Malmesbury, 
and if he had thought that the Earl of 
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Malmesbury had obtained a satisfactory 
assurance, and a distinct refutation of this 
report, no doubt he would have said so 
in the despatch. But, looking to the de- 
spatches which are referred to—480 and 
507, I find that 480 is a despatch from the 
Earl of Malmesbury to Earl Cowley, dated 
the 30th of April, 1859, in which he 
says :— 

*‘ Thave received this afternoon an account of 
a treaty which, it is said, was concluded between 
France and Sardinia on the 18th of January, and 
which is said to provide for the cession of Savoy, 
and to certain arrangements for the future govern- 
ment of Italy. Your Excellency will endeavour 
to ascertain whether any such treaty has been 
concluded.” 


Earl Cowley’s answer to the Earl of Mal- 
mesbury is dated May 1, in which he 
says :— 

“ Count Walewski replied that all he could as- 
sure me was, that up to this moment there was 
no treaty whatever between France and Sardinia ; 
but he said that under present circumstances an 
offensive and defensive one would become neces- 
sary. Ile mado no allusion to the territorial 
question.” 

Now, if that was understood by the noble 
Lord as a satisfactory answer on the sub- 
ject of Savoy, all I can say is, that it ap- 
pears to me, on the other hand, that it cer- 
tainly left room for further inquiry. It 
stated that up to that moment there was 
no treaty, but it gave no assurance what- 
ever that there was not an understanding 
between the two Governments, and that 
Savoy was not to be ceded in the event of 
certain conquests or arrangements being 
made. Well, then, it was in that state of af- 
fairsthat Her Majesty’s present Government 
came into office and found this question. 
I think the first of the accusations brought 
against us is to this effect, that the Go- 
vernment have pursued a policy of pro- 
moting the annexation of Tuscany and 
Romagna to Sardinia, and that thereby 
they have been laying the ground for that 
annexation of Savoy to France which it 
ought to have been their business to pre- 
vent. I think this accusation founded on 
an entire misapprehension of the policy 
whichthe Government have pursued. The 
policy of the Government was not a policy 
which required the annexation of Tuscany 
and Romagna to Sardinia, or required 
them to be a separate government. Their 
policy was to endeavour, by negotiation 
and representing their views to the dif- 
ferent Governments of Europe to secure 
to the Italian people a power of man- 
aging their own affairs. Now, that ob- 
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ject, which is in fact the independence of 
Italy, was to be accompanied, if possible, 
by such an arrangement as would be recog- 
nized as the de facto Government by the 
various Powers of Europe, and especially 
by France. Well, Sir, I had a message 
from Count Walewski, through Earl Cow- 
ley, that he hoped 1 would endeavour to 
persuade the Tuscan official agent, when 
he came here after the war, to induce the 
Provisional Government of Tuscany to be 
content with the recall of the son of the 
Grand Duke Leopold, with the establish- 
ment of a liberal constitution, an Italian 
Ministry, and the Tuscan colours. I 
found the agent who came here on behalf 
of the Government of Tuscany—the Mar- 
quis of Lajatico—a person as highminded, 
of as much integrity, of as much disinte- 
restedness as I ever knew. When he came 
to speak to me on the subject I represented 
to him that the son of the Grand Duke was 
said to be a prince of cultivated mind, of 
liberal disposition in politics, and that he 
was likely, if called to be the ruler of 
Tuscany, to govern that country according 
to constitutional principles. He told me 
it was not possible that the Tuscans could 
receive the son of the Grand Duke. I said, 
““Why, you yourself were the person who, 
when called upon by the Grand Duke 
Leopold to form a Ministry, recommended 
that the Archduke Ferdinand should suc- 
ceed and be the Grand Duke of Tuscany.” 
He said, “ That is perfectly true, but his 
conduct since then has been of a nature to 
alienate from him entirely the affections of 
the people. He went to Modena at the 
time of the battle of Magenta, when it 
was arranged that if the battle of Magenta 
should be decided in favour of the Austrians 
he was to march with a portion of the 
Austrian army and take possession of 
Florence and Tuscany in virtue of his 
command of that Austrian force. Again, 
at Solferino he accompanied the Emperor 
of Austria, and he has thus decided to 
take part with Austria and against Italy, 
while we are determined to fight the battle 
of Italy against Austria.” That seemed 
to me to be a reasonable objection to the 
restoration of the Archduke Ferdinand. 
At a later period there was a question of 
another combination, and I was informed 
by Earl Cowley that he thought that com- 
bination might be one with which the 
Emperor of the French would be content, 
and that he would propose it to Austria. 
On the other hand, it was stated to me by 
Lord Loftus that it was not possible, if 
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such a proposition were made, that Austria 
would be content with it. That propo- 
sition was to form a kingdom of Central 
Italy. There is a despatch on the table 
relating to this subject. But, although 
I might entertain such a proposition, al- 
though I might say that Great Britain 
would be content with it, it was quite im- 
possible for me to be bound to assent to 
any proposition with which the people of 
Italy themselves should not be content. I 
took means to ascertain what were the 
opinions of the leading people of Italy in 
relation to that proposition, and I was 
informed by those who knew them inti- 
mately, both Italians and English, that 
they would not agree to the formation of 
a kingdom of Central Italy ; in fact, their 
position was this,—they said it was quite 
allowable to the Emperor of the French, if 
he did not wish to carry on the war any 
further, to make peace at Villafranca, and 
confirm that peace afterwards at Zurich; 
but we on our side are bound to consider 
in what state Italy would have been left 
if the conquests of the French had pro- 
ceeded as far as the Adriatic. If the King 
of Sardinia had agreed with France not 
only for Lombardy but Venetia, we should 
have been content that the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand should be received in Tuscany 
and that the Pope should hold the Ro- 
magna; but in our present position it is 
obvious that the kingdom of Sardinia, 
divided from the Romagna and from Tus- 
cany, would be so weak, with the forts on 
the Mincio constantly frowning on and 
menacing her, it would be impossible to 
continue independent. And, therefore, we 
were of opinion that nothing but the 
strengthening of Sardinia by the addition 
of the Romagna, Tuscany, Parma, and Mo- 
dena, would be sufficient to maintain the 
independence of Italy. There, again, as 
Her Majesty’s Government have not been 
hostile to the restoration of the Grand 
Duke, so likewise they have not been 
hostile to the formation of a kingdom of 
Central Italy. But the whole of our con- 
duct was based, not, as has been repre- 
sented, on such an annexation, but on a 
wish to allow the people of Central Italy 
to form their Governments for themselves, 
and after three centuries of oppression 
and servitude to assert their independence 
whether of Austria, of France, or any 
other Power whatsoever. Therefore, when 
we found that neither restoration nor a 
kingdom of Central Italy would be ac- 
cepted as an arrangement,-—when we 
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Freneh had declared over and over 
again that no force should be employed 
to impose a form of Government on the 
people of Tuscany, we could not but come 
to the conclusion that if the people of 
Central Italy were to have their own way 
—if they were to constitute their Govern- 
ment as pleased themselves, annexation to 
Sardinia was the plan on which they would 
certainly act. Accordingly it was our 
wish, desirous that the independence of 
Italy should be secured, that they should 
be allowed, if they thought proper, by a 
vote or otherwise, to assert again their 
annexation to Sardinia, and, if the King 
of Sardinia should accept them, that that 
country thus enlarged should become one 
of the recognized Powers of Europe. Well, 
the next accusation brought against us is 
that for a long time I was acquainted, by 
private letters and otherwise, that the in- 
tention of the Emperor of the French, if 
a kingdom of Northern and Central Italy 
thus strengthened were constituted, to ask 
for the annexation of Savoy to France, and 
that I made no objection against that 
course till the end of January. That ac- 
cusation rests merely on a confusion of 
dates, because, if any one consults the 
papers about the annexation of Savoy, he 
will find that the’ strongest objections 
which I made, pushing them, perhaps, to 
an extreme, were made on the Sth of July. 
I stated on the 5th of July what I con- 
ceived might be the consequences to the 
Emperor of the French from a persistence 
in any plan for the annexation of Savoy, 
and what distrust such perseverance would 
occasion. No doubt Count Walewski said 
to Earl Cowley, and repeated it three or 
four times, that in the first place the an- 
nexation of Tuscany to Sardinia was im- 
possible—that was an arrangement which 
could never be permitted; and he hinted 
more than once, as appears from the de- 
spatches, that there was a probability, if 
that plan was persisted in, although the 
French army might not march into Tus- 
cany, that there would be no opposition 
made by France to an Austrian army enter- 
ing that province in order to restore the 
Archduke. Therefore, in his view of the 
case no such event was likely to occur. At 
another time he said, I believe, that a 
kingdom of ‘Central Italy might possibly 
be formed ; but at no period was he will- 
ing to agree to the annexation which the 
people of Central Italy desired. Thus, it 
will appear to every one that this question 
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of the annexation of Savoy was in his eyes 
an improbable contingency, and it certainly 
seemed to me quite unnecessary to write 
to Earl Cowley saying, ‘‘ Supposing the 
Grand Duke is not restored, supposing no 
kingdom of Central Italy is formed, sup- 
posing the annexation which Count Walew- 
ski states is impossible should be accom- 
plished, then I desire you to repeat in 
November the objections and the protest 
which you made in July.” It appears to 
me that such a course would not only have 
been quite unnecessary, but quite absurd. 
If Earl Cowley had wished for further in- 
structions, he would no doubt by a despatch 
have asked for them. But we did not 
think that what might be regarded as mere 
threats to prevent the people of Italy from 
going by their own way to their own ends 
of independence called upon us to write 
or volunteer despatches. In January again 
the quest in assumed another shape. We 
were asked by Switzerland what we in- 
tended todo. There appeared in some of 
the French newspapers articles indicating 
that the project was again on foot for the 
annexation of Savoy; and again at the 
end of January we reiterated, in terms as 
strong but not stronger than those we used 
in July, the objections we felt to this an- 
nexation, and our fears of the distrust it 
would create. We have never on this 
question, in fact, concealed our opinions 
from the Emperor of the French—we have 
never left him to believe this was a project 
that would not meet with objection, but 
we have stated in a plain and straightfor- 
ward manner what our objections were. 
Then we are also blamed because, in mak- 
ing our communications to Vienna, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg, with respect to the 
four propositions, we did not say that if 
Sardinia annexed Tuscany and the Ro- 
magna, in that case the Emperor of the 
French proposed to annex Savoy. Why, 
Sir, we could not properly do that, because 
on the part of France that proposition was 
never made. The agreement of those dif- 
ferent Courts was never asked in any way; 
and Prince Gortschakoff, on the part of 
Russia, said, ‘‘I am glad to find that I 
need not make any objections to this pro- 
position because our assent to it was never 
proposed in any way.” It would, there- 
fore, not only have been improper, but 
absurd for us to say that if this annexation 
to Sardinia takes place there is a proposi- 
tion on the part of France which may pos- 
sibly be brought forward, but which we 
do not know will be brought forward, 
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and we warn you against it even now. 
It was for the French Government, if 
they had a proposition of that kind, to 
make it to the various Powers, and not for 
us to suggest it as an objection. What we 
did was to make the proposal to the French 
Government that, if the Italian people by 
a new vote in these provinces should de- 
clare in favour of annexation, the King of 
Sardinia should not be asked to abstain 
any longer from sending his troops into 
them. We made that proposition to France; 
and France knew perfectly well what she 
intended to do. There was no mistake on 
her part as to what would be the conse- 
quences of her proceedings. These, Sir, 
are the explanations I have to give as to 
these various points. But there is another 
accusation which is an aggravation of all 
the rest, and my noble Friend who sits 
near me is liable to the same reproach. It 
is said that we have been so zealous for 
the independence of Italy and so intent 
on carrying out chimerical views of our 
own with respect to that country that we 
have neglected otherjand important objects 
to secure that end. I confess, Sir, I do 
not feel that to be a very heavy accusation. 
I recollect that in 1856 the Earl of Cla- 
rendon and Count Walewski at the Paris 
Conference brought forward the question 
of Italy. It should be remembered that 
that was a Conference assembled for a 
totally different purpose, namely, to settle 
the terms of peace between Russia on the 
one side, and France, Great Britain, Sar- 
dinia, and Turkey on the other. Italy 
had no immediate connection with that 
Conference. Yet the Earl of Clarendon 
thought the question of such pressing im- 
portance, so menacing to the tranquillity of 
Europe, that he stated his views upon it 
in that Conference. He pointed out that 
the continued occupation of Rome and of 
Bologna by foreign troops was a thing un- 
precedented, that it destroyed the indepen- 
dence of those countries, threatened revo- 
lution, and thereby imperilled the general 
peace of Europe. He pointed out also the 
condition of the Government of the Two 
Sicilies, its maladministration of justice, 
and asked the Conference—consisting of 
all the various Powers—to take measures 
to secure a remedy for that state of affairs. 
It would have been happy for the Austrian 
Government had they listened to that 
warning ; but they determined to continue 
their occupation of Bologna, and to govern 
Lombardy in the same manner as before. 
We all know the consequences. We know 
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that after three years the two great Powers 
which occupied different points in Italy not 
only broke out into dissensions, but ap- 
peared in arms in the field to contend which 
should be supreme. We know, likewise, 
that after the conclusion of the peace of 
Zurich the state of Italy was still threat- 
ening. We were informed, as the world 
generally was informed, that from time to 
time the Austrians threatened to march 
against the troops of the King of Sardinia, 
in which case the French said that they 
would assist the Sardinians. We could 
not think that any settlement of Italy 
which restored by force of arms the power 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany or the au- 
thority of the Pope could be a lasting one; 
and we therefore felt that it was an Euro- 
pean interest, and as an European it was 
a British interest to lay, as the preamble of 
the Treaty of Zurich calls it, “a large and 
solid basis for the external and internal 
independence of Italy.” It was, there- 
fore, for an European object that we em- 
ployed the influence of Great Britain. 
We employed it peacefully; we employed 
it with a view to reconcile differences, to 
prevent war, and to lay the foundations of 
peace between the great Powers of Europe. 
But, Sir, if, consulting at once the inter- 
ests of Great Britain and those of Europe, 
it should have been our fate at the same 
time to contribute in any way, even in 
the smallest degree, to the permanent in- 
dependence of Italy, to the raising up a 
people who have been long sunk, and 
enabling men of the most cultivated in- 
tellect, and possessed of every gift of 
knowledge, to exercise their minds free 
from the prohibitions of a censor,—if we 
should be enabled again to see that coun- 
try, which has been for three centuries 
sunk and degraded, once more taking rank 
amongst the great Powers of Europe, and 
the people of Italy, with their great abili- 
ties and honest hearts, one of the most 
distinguished among the families of the 
world, so far from being ashamed of hay- 
ing contributed to that result, so far from 
shrinking from any responsibility, I shall, 
on the contrary, take pride to myself that 
I have been able, in any degree, to con- 
tribute to that result. 

Mx. WHITESIDE: Sir, I quite agreed 
with an observation of the noble Vis- 
count at the head of the Government 
on a previous night, when he said that 
in discussing this question, we ought 
to avoid personalities, and endeavour 
to speak upon it with the gravity and 
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caution which its importance deserves; 
but I cannot help thinking that he had 
inadvertently fallen into error, when he 
said that the House of Commons ought not 
to raise a discussion on such a subject, ex- 
cept upon a Motion for a Vote of Censure. 
I have always understood that the noble 
Viscount was a pupil of that popular and 
brilliant Minister, Mr. Canning, who, when 
Prince Metternich pressed him, through 
the Austrian Ambassador, to prevent the 
House of Commons from expressing its 
opinion upon the affairs of Spain, replied 
that the House of Commons was not a clog 
upon the Executive Government, but a 
part of the great council of the nation, 
sharing the authority of the State; that it 
was the right of Members of Parliament to 
participate in the deliberations of that 
Counci], and that no Minister could con- 
duct the Foreign Affairs of this country by 
throwing dust in the eyes of the House of 
Commons. The noble Lord, who has just 
spoken himself, by moving for papers, gave 
rise to a very instructive debate in Parlia- 
ment, in the year 1823, on the subject of 
the intervention of France in the affairs of 
Spain; but he did not, nor did any person 
at that time contend, that before you can 
venture to examine or attempt to under- 


stand the conduct of a Ministry, you must 


propose a vote of censure. There is no 
such doctrine known to the Constitution, 
and against it I beg to enter my protest. 
In discussing the matter before the House, 
I have not the slightest intention of making 
any personal attack upon the French Em- 
peror, or of uttering a single word which 
should be provocative of war; because I 
quite agree with the noble Lord, who has 
just sat down, that it should be the object 
of the Ministry to promote peace. I sub- 
scribe as readily as any Gentleman in this 
House does to the doctrine, that it is not 
our business to encourage a busy, officious 
practice of intermeddling in the internal 
affairs of other States; and for that reason 
I never was able to understand why our 
Ambassador was withdrawn from Naples, 
because the internal Government of that 
country was not to our mind. I asked an 
eminent statesman why it was done, and 
he said that he was as ignorant of the 
reason as I was myself. But when we 
come to consider a question touching the 
public law of Europe, it is a totally dif- 
ferent matter ; and from what is that public 
law to be collected? As I understand 
it, from the public treaties which govern 
the affairs of Europe, and from those im- 
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portant State Papers, which, formally and 
deliberately communicated by one State 
to another, are accepted as the exposi- 
tions of that land. If public law is 
not respected where a small State is con- 
cerned, it will be violated with impu- 
nity by a great and powerful one, and 
therefore I appeal to those Gentlemen who 
prefer peace to war, to encourage a fair 
reference to the principles of that law, 
which will tend to the repression of aggres- 
sion upon the territories of foreign States, 
without in the slightest degree touching 
the question of their internal administra- 
tion. There is no subject more interest- 
ing than that which we are now discussing ; 
and I have founded that opinion upon the 
statements of the noble Lord contained in 
his despatches, that the question concerns 
the independence of Switzerland, the safety 
of Italy, the tranquillity of Europe, and 
the character of the French Emperor. 
When I found those statements in the de- 
spatches of the noble Lord, I was con- 
vinced of the importance of the question. 
I pray the House to observe the conduct 
of the statesmen of Switzerland. From 
the first moment the statesmen of Switzer- 
land have never wavered in their opinions, 
or ceased to give the most decided and 
unequivocal warnings to the noble Lord re- 
presenting the Government presided over by 
the noble Viscount—and here let me say a 
word about three members of that Govern- 
ment. The mind of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is 
locked up in his Budget, the noble Lord 
the Member for London has spoken occa- 
sionally on this subject, but the Prime 
Minister has held his tongue. He has 
never, that I can recollect, uttered a single 
intelligible sentence upon the important 
question before us. What may be his po- 
licy, whether he gathered it from Im- 
perial lips at Compiégne, I cannot say. I 
have learnt something from the noble 
Lord, the Member for London, but nothing 
from the noble Viscount. In the month of 
July the Swiss Government communicated 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, ‘‘ We are of opinion that a bargain 
has been struck between France and Sar- 
dinia”—(we shall see presently who was 
right about that fact; for myself, I believe 
that the Emperor of the French was)— 
“that in certain events Savoy and Nice 
shall be handed over to the l'rench Govern- 
ment, and the opinion of our country is 
that it is of vital importance to the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland that such a traus- 
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fer should not take place.” Therefore, in| Captain Harris writes to the noble Lord 
the opinion of the rulers of Switzerland, | that he had been informed by the Presi- 
the question was not one merely of bound- | dent of the Confederation that the Federal 
ary, but one which concerned the safety Council had received from the Austrian 
vlhggeee omega of their oe: a. Peres ae bn sed i? hy peu roe peg 

at statement was communicated to the | and memorial respecting the neutral ter- 
noble Lord early in July, and was touched | ritory of Savoy, and that the Austrian 
upon by Earl Cowley, whose words, in his Government had promised that in the 
despatch of the 5th of that month, were event of the question of annexation being 
very emphatic. He wrote :— | mooted in the Congress they would use 


| 
ve : _ |their utmost endeavours to maintain the 
“The French Minister said, that he could give 


me the positive assurance that there was no un- 
derstanding between France and Sardinia, but he 
did not deny that the question had been more 
than once discussed, and that the Emperor enter- 
tained the idea, if Sardinia was to become a large 
Italian kingdom, that it was not unreasonable to 
expect she should make territorial concessions to 
him elsewhere.” 


arrangements which protected the inde- 
‘pendence and neutrality of Switzerland. 
| Such was the declaration of the Austrian 
| Government, but I find no response to 
| that despatch on the part of the British 
| Government. Nothing whatever was done 
|by the noble Lord, notwithstanding the 


pressing appeal of the Swiss Minister, and 
Nothing could be more distinct, therefore, | notwithstanding the fact that the Austrian 
than the statement made to the noble | Government had promised to maintain the 
Lord that in the event of Sardinia not | cause of Switzerland in the Congress. On 
being satisfied with Lombardy, which the | the 9th of January the noble Lord for the 
Emperor had conquered and given to her, | first time tells Captain Harris that Her 
and in the event of her appeal to popular | Majesty’s Government were anxious, as 
feeling against the plan propounded by! they had ever been, to do all in their 
the French Emperor, in short, if the! power to maintain the security and inde- 
duchies were united to Sardinia he must | pendence of Switzerland. What did the 
have compensation for that elsewhere. In| noble Lord do? Nothing. Did he submit 
the month of July the noble Lord stated | to the different Powers of Europe a state- 
to the House that the French Emperor did | ment of the communications which had 
not contemplate encroachment upon Savoy, | been addressed to him by the Government 
and on the 8th of July Count Walewski! of Switzerland, and did he ask those 


informs Earl Cowley that he might give 
to his Lordship the assurance that the 
Emperor had abandoned all idea of an- 
nexing Savoy to France. What fol- 
lows? There is nothing done in July or 
August. But I find that, on the 26th of 
September the Swiss Government, being 
always, as it appears, better informed than 
our own, make another communication to 
our Ministry, praying them to remonstrate 
against or to interfere to prevent the an- 
nexation of Savoy, which they alleged 
would be fatal to the independence of 
Switzerland. The noble Lord did not pay 
the smallest respect to that remonstrance. 
We now come to December 9. On that 
day we find the Swiss Minister in Paris 
representing exactly what he had repre- 
sentedin July. He calls upon Earl Cowley, 
and informs him that it was the opinion 
of the Swiss Government that something 
was about to happen which would be fatal 
to the safety and independence of Switzer- 
land by exposing its frontiers to be in- 
vaded at any moment by a French army. 
Again, nothing is done consequent upon 
that statement. On the 22nd of December 


Mr. Whiteside 


Powers to come to a common conclusion 
upon that important statement? He did 
nothing of the kind. We are now in 
January, and I admit that in that month 
the noble Lord did something. He wrote 
a despatch; but in my simple innocence 
the other night I fell into a slight mistake. 
I was not aware that there was one set of 
despatches printed and laid on our table, 
and another set in the shape of private 
letters which passed between the noble 
Lord and our Ambassador at Paris; and 
that most important facts might be con- 
tained in those private letters, which 
facts, if stated in public documents, might 
change altogether the character of the 
despatches which have been published to 
the world. On the 9th of January I find 
Mr. Grey writing to the noble Lord from 
Paris. He says that Dr. Kern, the Swiss 
Minister, appeared to have been alarmed 
by one of his colleagues, who had reported 
to him that he was sure the cession of 
Savoy to France was already determined 
upon by Sardinia, in return for which 
France was to sanction the annexation of 
the Duchies and Romagna to Sardinia. 
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That is a very important statement. It 
means that kingdoms are to be handed 
about according to the interests of the 
makers of a bargain, which, I say, is 
in flat contradiction to the treaties of 
1815, which Mr. Canning, though he 
did not like them, insisted were to be 
acted upon by every statesman in Eu- 
rope, and to be upheld by England. 
When such a transaction was communi- 
cated to the noble Lord he ought to have 
submitted it to every great Power in Eu- 
rope, and to have protested against it at 
the earliest moment. He did neither the 
one thing nor the other. Mr. Grey in the 
same letter says:—‘‘ The question, Dr. 
Kern repeated again and again, was so 
serious and so materially affected, not only 
the independence, but the very existence 
of Switzerland, that he hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would give it their 
earnest consideration.” I find no reply 
whatever to that letter, notwithstanding 
the moving appeal of the Swiss Minister. 
On the 25th of January, Earl Cowley 
writes two letters to the noble Lord. In 
the first he says that the indefatigable 
Swiss Minister had been with him again, 
and had expressed an earnest hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would see fit 
to remonstrate against the supposed in- 
tentions of the Emperor of the French. 
In his second letter he states that a rumour 
prevailed in Paris that there existed a 
secret treaty between France and Sardinia, 
by which the latter bound herself, in case 
her territory should be considerably in- 
creased in Italy, to hand over Savoy and 
Nice to France. The noble Lord does not 
reply to either of these important letters. 
I suppose the noble Viscount at the head 
of the Government was of opinion that the 
less that was said on the subject the better. 
In a despatch written at the same time I 
find Earl Cowley making the following 
statement :— 


“Dr. Kern observed that Switzerland would 
not be satisfied, should Savoy be transferred to 
France, by the mere renewal on the part of France 
of the engagements respecting the neutral terri- 
tory; and he showed me, by a reference to a 
map of Switzerland and the adjacent territory of 
France, that, were France to obtain possession of 
Savoy, she might pour her legions into Switzer- 
land without difficulty or natural hindrance.” 


Here we have the whole case stated. But 
now it is said by the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, that Earl Cowley 
did not ask him for instructions. In 
justice to Earl Cowley it ought to be 
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stated that the noble Lord appears to 
labour under some inisapprehension on 
that point, for, on the 27th of January, 
Earl Cowley distinctly says :— 

“T should be glad to receive your Lordship’s in- 
structions as to the language which I am to use 
with regard to the annexation of Savoy and of the 
county of Nice to France,” 


It appears, then, that up to that date the 
noble Lord had given no instructions what- 
ever to our Ambassador in Paris as to 
what he was to say or to do with respect 
to a matter which, according to previous 
Despatches, touched not merely the safety 
and independence of Switzerland, but 
menaced Italy, and which, according to 
the noble Lord himself, imperilled the 
tranquillity of Europe. In fact, there is 
nothing done on their part from July up 
to the 28th of January to show what the 
Government thought on the subject. On 
that day the noble Lord wrote a formid- 
able Despatch, in which he says :— 


“The question of the annexation of Savoy would 
be regarded not so much as composing past trou- 
bles, as raising the elements for new storms. 
Natural frontiers—the Alps and the Rhine—the 
repetition of the history of long and bloody wars— 
the commencement of a new struggle between 
France and Europe ; such are the ideas which 
would pass through men’s minds at the announce. 
ment of such an acquisition.” 

It is a solemn and awful thought which 
the noble Lord suggests, and I am _ not 
disposed to say that he overrated the im- 
portance of the subject. But whet did he 
do? Nothing. He wrote that despatch, 
which is good as far as it goes, expressed 
a hope that the French Emperor would 
not think of territorial aggrandizement, 
and there left the matter. I confess I am 
surprised that after the language made’ use 
of by the noble Lord, no action was taken 
by him in the way of obtaining such a 
general remonstrance founded upon the 
international law of Europe as should 
check the aggrandizement which he so 
strongly deprecated. On the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, however, he desires our Minister at 
Turin to tell Count Cavour that it would 
be a blot on the escutcheon of the House 
of Savoy if the King of Sardinia were to 
yield to France the cradle of his illustrious 
family. My own private opinion is that 
the King of Sardinia is about to submit 
to that blot. That was all the noble Lord 
did so far as Sardinia was concerned. 
But I find a strange despatch which I 
cannot reconcile with the account given by 
the French Emperor of the same transac- 
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tion. It is dated the 3rd of February, and 
is written by Sir James Hudson to the 
noble Lord. Our Minister at Turin states 
that he had been informed by Count 
Cavour that the Sardinian Government had 
not the slightest intention of | ** ceding, 
exchanging, or astiing Savoy.” I ask 
myself is that true? because he French 
Emperor tells a very different tale, and I 
am rather inclined to accept his statement. 
The Swiss Minister insists, from the begin- 
ning there was a contract, or call it what 
you will—an understanding, an arrange- 
ment, a bargain—that Sardinia should give 
up Savoy and Nice for a consideration. He 
never deserts that point. Count Cavour 
denies the existence of any such contract, 
and this brings me to the 5th of February, 
and to the Despatch which raises the 
whole question against Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. On that day Earl Cowley | 
writes to the noble Lord :— 


“IT have had an opportunity of ascertaining | 
from Count Walewski that he recognizes the aceu- | 
racy of the report which I had sent to your Lord- | 
ship of his declaration to me in July last ; but he | 
reminded me that he had made that declaration | 
in view of the strict accomplishment of the Treaty | 
of Zurich, and that he had more than once after- , 
wards maintained that if Sardinia was to be ag- | 
grandized by the annexation of the Duchies, it 
must be at the cost of Savoy and the county of 
Nice, which must pass to France.” 





That is very decided language; there can | 
be no mistake about it. After such a’ 
statement it is useless to indulge in idle , 
fancies. The matter is one of business. 
Let us see what it is that Count Walewski 
says and that Earl Cowley admits. Count. 
Walewski says in effect :—‘‘ What is the 
meaning of these reports in England that | 
France is pursuing a new and unexpected 
policy? I have told you repeatedly, 
beginning in July last, that if Piedmont 
was not satisfied with Lombardy, con- 
quered by the blood and treasure of Frauce, 
but aimed at the Duchies and Tuscany, 
then we must have Savoy and Nice.” 
Was that communicated to the British Go- 
vernment? I understand that these impor- | 
tant matters were communicated by private 
letters; but what has Count Walewski or 
the French Government to do with that? 
Count Walewski stands before the world 
fairly and honourably, as distinctly stating 
to the British Ambassador:—‘‘If the 
Sardinian Government claim the Duchies, 
we must have Savoy.” I want to know 
at what time Count Walewski made this 
communication to Earl Cowley. I under- 


stand that Count Walewski retired from 
Mr. Whiteside ‘ 
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office on the 2nd of January; therefore, 
his communication must have been made 
as carly as the month of December; con- 
sequently these private letters, containing 
matters of fact relating to the safety and 
independence of Switzerland, to the peace 
of Italy and the tranquillity of Europe, 
are thus sent to the noble Lord; and 
what does he do? Nothing. What does 
the noble Viscount at the head of the 
Government, who is very bellicose when 
a small country is in hand like Greece, 
and who is very ready to go to war 
with a country like China against every 
principle of humanity and reason, do? 
Nothing. Therefore, we have established 
the all-important facts that these two 
provinces would in certain eventualities 
be annexed to France, and that the know- 
ledge of that circumstance was in the 
possession of the Government. Yet, when 


‘my right hon. Friend asked the rational 
‘question, ‘‘ What did the noble Lord do?” 


The answer is, ‘I did nothing till the 
| 28th of January, and then I wrote a de- 
.spatch.” I at first believed that there 
had been no despatches but those laid on 
the table; but, ascertaining afterwards that 
important facts were known a long time 
before anything was done by our Minister, 
I concluded that the whole Government, 


being aware of those facts, must bear the 


blame. Earl Cowley, in his despatch of 
the 5th of February, states the case of the 
Emperor of the French as already quoted ; 
and in reference to Count Wallewski’s as- 
sertion, adds— 

“This is perfectly true, and on more than one 
occasion I alluded to these observations in my 
private correspondence with your Lordship.” 

M. Thouvenel, it appears, then promises 
to go to the Emperor and to make a 
statement of his views, to prevent the 
possibility of mistakes. Accordingly, M. 
Thouvenel afterwards read an official an- 


, swer, in which the following passage oc- 


curs :—— 


“Tt was true that among the possible arrange- 
ments discussed between the French and Sar- 
dinian Governments, when they found themselves 
likely to be engaged side by side in war with 
Austria, was the cession to France, under cer- 
tain contingencies, of Savoy and the county of 
Nice.” 

Therefore, Count Cavour and the Emperor 
were opposed to each other as to tis state- 
ment of fact; but, looking at the whole 
of the evidence, I am bound to say I be- 
lieve the French Emperor. I should like 
to know what passed between Count Cavour 
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and the French Emperor at Plombiéres be- 
fore the latter marched his army into Italy. 
Did that sagacious Emperor say nothing ? 
It appears, indeed, that the Swiss Minister 
understood the question, and appreciated 
the truth from the beginning. The real 
fact is that the policy of the Emperor is 
stated in that despatch I have referred to, 
and whoever pursued a course which led 
to those contingencies alluded to are re- 
sponsible for the confusion of Europe at 
the present moment. Earl Cowley reports, 
M. Thouvenel stated to him :— 


“The Emperor had thought that if the chances 
of war had given such a large accession of terri- 
tory to Sardinia as would have altered the relative 
proportions of the military strength of the two 
countries, he might with justice have demanded 
such [territorial concessions of Sardinia as would 
have preserved{those relative proportions. But 
so long as the sole addition made to Sardinia was 
the province of Lombardy there was no sufficient 
reason, in the Emperor’s opinion, for asking of 
Sardinia, the®sacrifice of any part of her ancient 
territory, and therefore Count Walewski had made 
the declaration referred to by me.” 


Nothing could be more clear than that 
statement. Solong, then, as the arrange- 
ments stood which were come to at Zurich 
the Emperor would not claim any territory, 
but he had before the war and all through- 
out informed the Sardinia Minister, and 
the French Minister informed Earl Cowley, 
that in case Sardinia claimed any further 
aggrandizement, France would then insist 
on the enlargement of her territory. Itis 
true that the British Government made 
four propositions, which have been stated 
to this House; but they were then inter- 
meddling in affairs in which they had no 


concern, for such were the complications 


and difficulty in dealing with the Italian 
question, that it would have been wiser 
to let the Italians settle their affairs them- 
selves, instead of contriving propositions. 
M. Thouvenel added :— 


“The Preliminaries of Villafranca, and sub- 
sequently the treaty of Zurich, left the territorial 
distribution of Italy, with the exception of Lom- 
bardy, as it had been before the war. ‘The dif- 
ferent States were to form a Confederation of a 
purely defensive character. The French Govern- 
ment desires no better than that this plan should 
be realized, and there will be no motive for raising 
the question of any territorial concessions in re- 
gard to France.” 


Nothing could be more plain than that 
statement. ‘‘ But,” the French Minister 
proceeded, — 


“ The aspect of the whole matter has completely 
changed, and Her Majesty’s Government have 
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themselves made proposals, which must lead to 
one of two results. Either the people of the 
States of Central Italy will pronounce themselves 
in favour of a Central Kingdom, or they will per- 
sist in asking to be annexed to Sardinia. In the 
former case, the French Government, considering 
that the solution would partake of the nature of 
the arrangements made at Zurich, will not think 
it necessary to look to the more immediate safety 
of the French frontier. But the French Govern- 
ment could not consent to the formation of a 
kingdom of above 10,000,000 souls in the south 
of Europe without taking precautions for the 
future security of France.” 


Therefore, the whole matter comes to this: 
—The French Emperor says, and says 
very truly—The aspect of affairs is totally 
changed; the British Government has made 
four propositions, the last of which may 
lead to the annexation of Tuscany to Sar- 
dinia, and that annexation fulfils the con- 
dition on which I stated I would take 
Savoy and Nice. Consequently the British 
Government have led to this state of 
things, and it is necessary that we should 
hear something more than we have yet 
heard from the noble Viscount opposite. 
The noble Viscount, relying on a blind 
majority, tells us, when we ask for in- 
formation, that we ought to propose a 
vote of censure; but the noble Viscount 
should remember that a majority is but a 
doubtful element of strength. It is one 
that has failed him ere this, and may fail 
him again. And even were the minority 
less than it is, it is but fair that they 
should seek for information, and it is the 
duty of the Ministers to give it. I find that 
subsequently the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary receives a despatch from Earl 
Cowley, dated the 10th of February. In 
that despatch Earl Cowley states :— 
. 


“T had an opportunity of seeing the Emperor 
yesterday, and I had the honour of having some 
conversation with His Majesty on the subject of 
the annexation of Savoy to France. His Majesty 
did not deny that, under certain eventualities, 
and on the grounds stated in my despatch of the 
5th inst., he might think it right to claim a proper 
frontier for France ; that he believed that the wish 
of the Savoyards was to be united to France; and 
that he could not understand why in the case of 
the Duchies the wishes of the populations were 
to be attended to, and that the same principle 
should not prevail with respect to Savoy.” 


Very good. The noble Lord opposite, with 
the assent of the Cabinet, writes out and 
says:—‘‘The will of the populations of 
Italy must determine their form of Go- 
vernment;’’ and now this policy had been 
carried to a singular pitch, when Kings 
and Queens move off like sentries when the 
time was up, and people voted by universal 
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suffrage what form of Government they | navy; but there is a race of men in Eng- 
would have, whether republican or mon- | land called Tories, who will have it I have 
archical, according to their caprices. The | some ulterior designs, and want to prevent 
noble Lord could not have been aware how | me from getting that coal.’”” Then you have 
his own proposition would be so retorted | a treaty of peace and commerce agreed to, 
uponhim. The noble Lord is the advocate | Earl Cowley writes that two kingdoms are 
of a popular form of Government, but he | about to be annexed, and you write back 
inspires me with terror when he says that | to Mr. Cobden about the introduction of 
whether there are to be Dukes, Kings, Em- | cotton twist into France on easier terms. 
perors, or Popes, must depend upon uni- | Now, I do not blame those who wish for a 
versal suffrage and the number of votes | great market for their manufactures; but 
deposited in an urn. The Emperor of the | I would put it to their good sense whether 
French, however, accepts the principle, and they have any doubt as to the ultimate 
hopes that it will be applied to his own case. | intentions of the French Emperor. His 
He thus fairly retorts their argument of | Majesty knows this country well. He is 
universal suffrage on Her Majesty’s Minis- | the ablest Sovereign on the Continent 
ters; and I shall be glad to learn from the | of Europe, and he probably said, “I will 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- | give free trade to gratify one party in 
ment what case they have tomake. Admit-} England, and I will take Savey and Nice 
ting that the noble Lord, in July, made a} for myself.” That is a very intelligible 
statement in this House, yethe was immedi- | policy, but, if anything spoken by so 
ately after informed by the Swiss Minister | humble a person as myself can ever reach 
of what was about tohappen. He was also | the ears of so great a potentate, I would 
informed of it by Earl Cowley ; but from | venture to remind him of an interesting 
that time up to the present hour there has anecdote told in a recent work ( Canning 
been no appeal to the parties who, accord- | and his Times) as having occurred during 
ing to the noble Lord, ought to be con-; the voyage of the great Emperor to St. 
sulted before the Treaty of Vienna is sub- | Helena. Some conversation about a camp 
verted. This, then, is one of the most! library took place when the ship was in 
important questions which the House has | sight of the rocky island which was to be 
had before it for aconsiderable time. Gen- | his grave. He called for this library, took 
tlemen who are in favour of reduced Esti- | out a book, and in a clear voice read the 
mates and of peace should never object to | story of the benevolent fairy :—A farmer 
a right understanding of the foreign policy | asked a fairy to give him what would be 
of this country, because it is in vain that | most suitable to his condition. She con- 
they seek for a reduction in expenditure, ; sented. First he asked for health for 
while, according to the noble Lord, the| himself and his family; next fruitful 
tranquillity of Europe is threatened by a} crops; then an additional farm. The fairy 
policy which they themselves encouraged | granted all these petitions. He wished 
and, indeed, created. I donot censure the | then for another farm, for a park, and a 
French Emperor. He is an able man, | castle, and was denied none of these. But 
avows his policy and seems inclined to re- | in a corner of the park was a strip of land 
vive the traditions of the Empire. Atj which belonged to a neighbour who would 
present he is an Emperor without an | neither sell nor exchange it. The fairy had 
empire, and would like to furnish him- | warned him never to ask for what was 
self with one in the easiest way pos- | unreasonable, but his evil genius prompted 
sible. His are not peddling, but great | him to seek for his neighbour's land; and, as 
designs. ‘‘ The people of Savoy,” he says, | a punishment for his inordinate ambition 
‘would rather live under my Govern- | he found himself remitted to his original 
ment.” But then he objects in their! state of destitution and poverty. There 
case to universal suffrage. The mayors,| the Emperor closed the book. ‘This, 
if they choose, may let him know how | likewise, has befallen me,” he said, “and 


they wish the thing to be done, and he has 
a corps ready to march in and settle the 
dispute. Meanwhile this able man has an 
interview with Mr. Cobden on the 24th 
of December, in which he says :—‘ Ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement is far from my 
thoughts. By the way, your coal is the 
only fuel suited to the consumption of my 


Mr. Whiteside 


behold Iam at St. Helena.” A picture of a 
great man moralizing on his fallen condi- 
tion! I believe, with the noble Lord, that 
the policy which has been pursued in this 
particular matter is one of the last im- 
portance to the peace of Europe. I do not 
think he has been judicious in following 
that policy, and therefore I say that the 
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inquiry for information has been a reason- 
able and a just one. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
should rejoice if the Motion should have 
the effect which it was intended it should, 
of inducing Her Majesty’s Government to 
bring this question forward in a proper 
manner. The relations between France 
and Savoy and Nice depended upon seve- 
ral historical circumstances, and were con- 
nected with important historical events. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had given a picture of negotiations, to 
which he had stated he could see no 
valid conclusion. But he had omitted 
one point. When he stated that Count 
Cavour made one statement and the Em- 
peror another, and that the Emperor was 
right, his right hon. Friend had attack- 
ed the veracity of one of the greatest of 
European statesmen. He (Mr. Milnes) 
did not believe that Count Cavour had 
been guilty of any misrepresentation of 
the agreement between himself and the 
Emperor. No doubt what was said in 
the conversation at Plombiéres or else- 
where was, that if by any process of 
annexation Sardinia should assume an im- 
portant position in Europe in a military 
sense, if she obtained the Quadrilateral 
and Venetia, then it would become neces- 


sary that France should be at liberty to 
demand a rectification of her frontier, and 
that in such circumstances Sardinia should 
not refuse to entertain the question. That 
was, no doubt, the agreement, if any, 
between the French Emperor and Count 


Cavour. But the condition had not been 
carried out. Venetia was not annexed to 
Sardinia but remained to Austria, and the 
Quadrilateral was still a menace for Sar- 
dinia and for Italy. Count Cavour, there- 
fore, was perfectly right in the position he 
had taken up. To that moment he had 
asserted that if Savoy and Nice were given 
up, it could only be by an act of force ma- 
jeure on the part of France, and not in 
consequence of any agreement between the 
Emperor and himself. This supposition 
rendered entirely explicable the difficulties 
and inconsistencies which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had perceived, and 
had been unable to solve in recent diplo- 
macy. ‘The Emperor of the French con- 
tended that the annexation of Tuscany and 
the Duchies was equal for all the purposes 
of the agreement to the annexation at first 
contemplated, and therefore he claimed the 
cession of Savoy and Nice. In making 
that assertion the Emperor placed himself 
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in a totally fresh position towards Sardi- 
nia, which Count Cavour never recognized. 
He admitted that if the kingdom of Sardi- 
nia extended from sea to sea, the rectifica- 
tion of the French frontier on the side of 
Savoy would then come legitimately before 
Europe; but Count Cavour had never re- 
cognized the claims of France, so far as 
they were founded on the present position 
of Sardinia. If, therefore, Savoy and Nice 
were given to France, it would only be 
because Sardinia was not in a position to 
resist, and because having received from 
France the magnificent possession of Lom- 
bardy, it was impossible she could hold 
any other language except that almost of 
a dependent. The annexation of Savoy 
and Nice to France was one of those his- 
torical traditions that sunk deep into the 
heart of one nation, though it was almost 
impossible to make another nation under- 
stand it. The moment the question of the 
annexation of Savoy toe France was started 
it ceased to be a question between “ this 
man” or “that man;” it became purely 
a question of French national feeling, on 
which a prisoner in Cayenne might take 
as deep an interest as any one in the Im- 
perial Court. Nor was the question new 
to French history. An Italian Confedera- 
tion, the honorary presidency of the Pope, 
the exclusion of the Spaniards, who then 
occupied the position of the Austrians in 
Italy, were all proposed by Henry IV. to 
Queen Elizabeth, and that great Sovereign 
acceded to all these propositions, In the 
partition of Italy in the reign of William 
III. the cession of Savoy to France was 
acceded to by that monarch, who fully 
understood the foreign interests of Eng- 
land, and was by no means disposed to 
view with complacency an accession to 
the power of France. With their tra- 
ditions it was natural that the French 
would not readily let slip the opportunity 
of strengthening their frontier, and ob- 
taining the possession of the watersheds of 
their own rivers, when a railway carried 
under Mont Cenis might enable a foreign 
nation in twenty-four hours to cut off the 
communication between Paris and Toulon. 
Sardinia had ceased to be a petty state, 
and become a great Italian power, com- 
petent to form alliances and to enter into 
confederations with other powers, and 
she might possibly, in the event of an 
European war, join in a coalition against 
France herself. If Sardinia had opposed 
the propositions, then the question of the 
annexation of Savoy was a question that 
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Congress. 
Lombardy and the Romagna were annex- 


{COMMONS} 


ed to Sardinia, that the new Italian State | 


would, as a military Power, be dangerous 
to France. At the same time she might 
be entitled to a rectification of her fron- 
tiers, and he repeated he should be glad 
to see the question of the annexation of 
Savoy referred to an European Congress. 
The other question was a different one. 
He had no desire to wrest from Austria 
any part of her dominions, but he had for 
many years resided in Italy, and he felt it 
was impossible Lombardy could continue 
to form part of the Austrian Empire. Te 
could not regret to see it form part of an 
Ttalian State. And it was desirable that 
by some arrangement Venetia should be 
restored to Italy; an enormous expense 
and difficulty would be saved to Austria 
in the present embarrassed condition of 
her empire. Her Majesty’s Government 
had been blamed for the course it had 
taken on this question. The present 
system of transacting the business of the 
Foreign Office by private letters render- 
ed it almost impossible to pass any fair 
criticism on its proceedings. He did not 
suppose the communications laid on the 
table were all that had passed; but he 
was willing to believe that any other 
documents were in conformity with those 
that had been published. Her Majesty’s 
Government had been blamed for not 
taking a more open and distinct course 
on this question. It was said that Eng- 
land should have hounded on the other 
Powers of Europe to terrify France from 
this annexation of Savoy. For the peace 
of Europe and the world he believed this 
course would have been most disastrous, 
and it would have entirely failed of its 
purpose, while it would have placed Eng- 
land almost in a position of ignominy. 
The other Powers would have found no 
difficulty in giving a satisfactory, but 
perhaps insulting reply to the demand. 
Austria might reply, ‘‘ You allowed me 
to be deprived of one of my richest pro- 
vinces, to be despoiled of the Iron Crown 
of Lombardy without a word of remon- 
strance; but now, on this petty question, 
because it may tend to aggrandize France, 
you ask me to raise a clamour against her, 
and place myself in a position of extreme 
peril by interposing.” That was the lan- 
guage Austria might have held, and been 
justified in holding. He was glad the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
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might well be proposed to an European | fairs did not attempt to take this course, 


He did not think, even if | It would be better now to be content with 


taking the English position, and protest 
against the measure of French aggrandize- 
ment, leaving any further interference 


‘till the time when the difference between 


‘fore an European Congress. 


« 





France and Sardinia may be brought be- 
But as long 
as Austria retains possession of Venetia 
and the fortified Quadrilateral, Sardinia 
must be insecure, and ought not to be 
called on to give up an inch of ‘territory, 
and Savoy would be justified in maintain- 
ing the position it has hitherto preserved. 
They had lived to see districts of the 
world hitherto believed to be barren and 
worthless filled with population and rich 
in productions of the utmost benefit to 
mankind. He hoped they might see a 
still greater improvement; to see a popu- 
lation hitherto supposed to be servile and 
weak rise up and become an independent 
nation. This, he believed, was the future 
prospect of Italy. He trusted every point 
connected with Italy would be considered 
with reference to her great future firos- 
pects. And, if France should acquire 
some increase of territory by the cession 
of Savoy, if the people of both countries 
were not unwilling to consent to exchange 
rulers, the world might be a great gainer, 
even though France herself might have 
gained something also. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
rose to enter his protest against some of the 
opinions he found in the correspondence, 
and which had been announced by the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary. It was 
stated in these despatches that countries 
had the right to choose their own rulers. 
Now, would the noble Lord admit that 
principle if the people of the Ionian Islands 
petitioned, as he understood was the inten- 
tion of the inhabitants of Zante, to be an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Greece? He 
should wish to ask the noble Lord whether. 
he was prepared to extend the doctrine 
which he had thus laid down to the Ionian 
Islands ; for if the principle that a people 
might assemble together and choose their 
own Sovereign were good in one case he 
saw no reason why it might not be resorted 
to inanother. For his own part, he deemed 
such a doctrine to be calculated to subvert 
alike order and good government. But the 
noble Lord asked, Why discuss the ques- 
tion of the annexation of Savoy to France 
unless the House of Commons was pre- 
pared to enforce its opinions by having re- 
course toarms? ‘The simple answer was 
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that it was desirable to enter into such a 
discussion in order to show the unsound- 
ness of arguments such as those which 
were advanced by the Emperor of the 
French. The question was not simply a 
question of annexation, it was one rather 
of a future annexation policy, and the ar- 
guments on which it was supported. and if 
they were allowed to pass as unanswerable, 
the annexation of Savoy might be brought 
forward with greater force as a precedent 
hereafter. Now, the Emperor of the French, 
in his address to the Chambers, had made 
use of three arguments in support on the 
view of the subject which he entertained. 
The first of those arguments was that he 
deemed it to be his duty to annex Savoy 
to France, but that could only mean that 
he felt himself called upon to add to the 
territories of the French Empire on what- 
soever side it should seem to him desirable. 
The second argument was that Savoy was 
so small a country that no objection could 
reasonably be offered to the course with 
respect to it which he proposed to take ; 
but Switzerland was small also, and in 
close proximity to Savoy. Let Savoy be 
annexed because it was so small, and. in 
process of time Switzerland would be an- 
nexed also, and so on with other territories 
to whose frontiers the establishment of this 
principle would shortly bring the aggran- 
dizing power of France. But then the 
Emperor went on to contend that the limit 
which he was about to fix to France on 
the side of Piedmont formed the natural 
geographical boundary of his dominions in 
that direction. If that were so, what, he 
(Mr. B. Cochrane) should like to know, was 
to be the boundary of the province of Nice? 
Was it to be Nice or that spur of the Alps 
which extended down to the Mediterranean 
at St. Remo? Or might it not come to 
pass that the geographical boundary of 
France in that quarter might be regarded 
as capable of being extended with still 
greater advantage to Genoa? In fact, he 
saw no limits which could be set, if such 
arguments were to have weight, to the 
march of Imperial policy. He had given 
on a former occasion full credit to the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs for 
the language which he had employed in 
those despatches, copies of which then lay 
on the table; but additional despatches had 
since been produced in which he thought 
he could trace precisely the same spirit by 
which the policy of the noble Lord had 
been animated as represented by the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government 
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in 1848—a policy by which, in his opin- 
ion, much of the suffering of Italy had been 
occasioned. And what, let him ask, had 
Sardinia gained by her intercourse with 
France? What advantage had she reaped 
from it? What would be the result to 
her if the proposed annexation took place? 
Would the monument of Charles Emma- 
nuel—would the magnificent statues at 
Turin illustrative of the ancient House of 
Savoy all be borne away to France when 
the King of Sardinia had given up the 
oldest inheritance of his family—that 
country which had afforded them a safe 
and secure shelter in the days of their dif- 
ficulties and dangers? They might talk of 
the bleak and barren mountains of Savoy 
as unworthy of consideration, but the his- 
tory of Savoy was the greatest and most 
illustrious in existence. But it was said 
that the people of Savoy themselves were 
anxious for the proposed annexation. If 
that were the case, if they preferred to 
live under the despotism of France to being 
subjects of the constitutional King of Sar- 
dinia, it would not say much for the Go- 
vernment of Piedmont. But it was not so. 
Every act proved the affection entertained 
by the people for the House of Savoy. For 
his own part, he earnestly hoped the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, as 
he had already interfered so much in the 
affairs of Italy, would, without any menace 
of war, so far interfere again, as to use all 
the weight attaching to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to prevent the accomplishment 
of an annexation which, if carried out, 
would be an act that could only bring dis- 
grace upon its perpetrators. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, I am very glad 
the Government have afforded the House 
an opportunity of discussing this question, 
for we have thereby presented to us the 
means of removing misconceptions as to 
the policy of the Government, and also as 
to the views of private Members. I am, 
of course, aware of the great difficulties by 
which the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs is beset in dealing with 
a subject so important, and I, for one, 
have no wish to say a word by which 
those difficulties might be increased. I 
trust, however, it is not too late to dis- 
suade Her Majesty’s Ministers from setting 
before us the alternative of open war or 
silent acquiescence in the annexation of 
Savoy as the only one within our reach. 
I for one am not prepared to accept that 
alternative, and I trust the House will .> 
of the same opinion. The notice which 
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my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake) gave on 
this question ,had its origin, I believe, in 
the language which was used by the noble 
Lord himself, when he stated in this 
House that if Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
were all to protest against the proposed 
annexation, that measure would not, in 
his opinion, be carried into effect. Upon 


that statement the hon. and learned Me in- | 


ber for Bridgwater acted, with the vicw, 
I have no doubt, of strengthening the 
hands of the Government. Last night, 
however, the noble Lord seemed to in- 
terpret this proceeding of my hon. and 
learned I’riend into a desire to promote 
a war with France ; but, for my part, I 
think that, although there are very few 
subjects on which the 600 and odd Mem- 
bers of which this House is composed 
could completely concur, yet that, in con- 
demning the Minister who should make 
the annexation of Savoy a cause of war 
with France we should all be unanimous. 
But I may be asked what alternative I 
propose. I find in a despatch written by 


the noble Lord, which has been deservedly 
applauded, and of which I have on a 
previous occasion expressed my warm ap- 
proval, there is this paragraph :— 


“ But the question of the annexation of Savoy 
would be regarded not so much as composing past 
troubles as raising the elements for new storms. 
Natural frontiers—the Alps and the Rhine—the 
repetition of the history of long and bloody wars— 
the commencement of a new struggle between 
France and Europe,—such are the ideas which 
would pass through men’s minds at the announce- 
ment of such an acquisition.” 

It appeared to me last night that there 
was a contrast between the spirited de- 
spatch which treated the annexation of 
Savoy as a European question, and the 
language of the noble Lord, who seems 
now inclined to reduce the matter to a 
simple question between Savoy and France, 
and the cession of a few mountain-tops 
and half-a million of subjects. But that 
is not the question. It is whether France, 
a great military Power, shall acquire a 
new military frontier. France at present 
has no pass into Italy fit for artillery, She 
is about to get one, and she attaches great 
importance to it. The gain to France we 
must look at from a French point of view, 
while the danger to Europe must be con- 
sidered in the spirit of the noble Lord’s 
despatch. For the last forty-five years 
France has been complaining of the treaties 
of 1815, which she regards as humiliat- 
ing and unjust to her. The Emperor of 
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France, upon whose policy it is our duty 
to comment, although I admit we should 
abstain from remarks of a merely personal 
character—has encouraged the belief of 
France that he is destined to relieve her 
from that wrong and humiliation. But 
what were those treaties? The nations 
which had been for a series of years 
trampled under the heel of France at last 
succeeded in overthrowing her dominion, 
and then determined that, while France 
should continue in future to be a great 
Power, she should have a defined frontier, 
A proposal was made for the dismember- 
ment of France, but was prevented from 
being carried out by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who said that two things were 
necessary for the good of Europe—that 
France should remain a great Power, and 
that she should have a defined frontier. 
He wished France to be great, but not too 
great, and those treatics were securities 
taken by the other Powers of Europe 
against what had been for 200 years the 
traditional policy of France—a policy of 
war, aggression, and aggrandizement. I 
ask, under those circumstances, what right 
has Sardinia or any other Power to liberate 
France from the restrictioas that were 
placed upon her for the general protection 
of Europe? I ask, too, what right has 
any party in this country—still more what 
right has any Government to allow this 
question, which is a great European ques- 
tion, to become a mere question of a few 
mountain-tops, and the transfer of a small 
population? It will be said, What are we 
todo? Have ourstatesmen no alternative 
but war or acquiescence? There cannot be 
such blindness, such political cowardice, 
as to abstain from interference, because 
Savoy is so distant. When the Italian 
war broke out last year the oldest diploma- 
tists predicted that France was about to 
enter upon a new career. France now con- 
siders herself as liberated from the trea- 
ties, and enters upon that new career. 
The noble Lord in the despatch I have re- 
ferred to says that any alteration of exist- 
ing arrangements would create great dis- 
trust. Now, what does distrust mean? 
It means increased Estimates in England, 
preparations for war in Europe, and the 
confusion, embarrassments, and interrup- 
tion to commerce which we all depre- 
cate. Peace to the mind of a statesman 
does not mean the simple absence of ac- 
tual war, but an absence of the aggres- 
sion that leads to war, and it is for a 
statesmen to say ‘I must secure peace by 
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taking those securities which will alone | ment a declaration that that is a course 
preserve it.” Then, I shall be asked, What | which they have felt it due to the cha- 
are we to do? In that spirited despatch | racter and honour of the nation to pursue. 
of the noble Lord he refers to the Rhine,| Lory HARRY VANE said, that as the 
and in a speech which he made last year | hon. and learned Member for Bridgwater 
to his constituents, he referred to Belgium, | intended to bring the subject before the 
and said that if Belgium was attacked, we | House at some future day, it was not de- 
should be obliged to go to war. I say the | sirable on the present occasion to continue 
natural policy of this country, if we would | a discussion which might possibly prove 
provide for dangers which we see ap- | of an irritating character upon the mere 


proaching, is to take precautions and to 
make alliances with those Powers which, 
like ourselves, might be threatened by the 
danger. ‘That is the traditional policy of 
England and the policy we ought to adopt. 
The taste for aggrandizement will only be 
increased by indulgence, and sooner or 
later we shall be compelled to confront the 
danger. During the reigns of our greatest 
monarchs, in the times of Elizabeth, of 
William, of Anne, and in the time of the 
two Pitts, the policy of England has ever 
been to form alliances in order to check 
the aggressive tendencies of any single 
European power. And I say I think the 


Government would have done well now if 
they had entered into an alliance with 
Prussia as a protest that could not be mis- 
taken against this aggression—this chal- 
lenge to Europe making that alliance pro- 
spective in its operation; but, instead of 


doing that which would have been a wise 
policy, they are hugging a Commercial 
Treaty, thinking that from that we shall 
get the security against the aggressive atti- 
tude of France which we can alone obtain 
from continental alliances. I rose to vin- 
dicate my hon. and learned Friend and 
myself from the insinuation that because 
we disapproved the annexation of Sa- 
voy we therefore were in favour of war. 
I do not believe there is a man in the 
House who would advocate such a policy ; 
but I do say that a tame acquiescence 
would be a dangerous policy, an un- 
worthy policy, and I think the noble Lord 
would have done well to have followed up 
his despatch, and to have frankly told the 
Emperor that as in former times the ag- 
gressive disposition of France had pro- 
voked combinations against her, so, similar 
conduct in the present time, might lead 
to similar combinations in Europe. That 
would have been a dignified course; it 
would have placed the Government in a 
proper position before the country and in 
the eyes of the world, and if my hon. 
and learned Friend should renew his Mo- 


question of a production of papers. At 
the same time it was desirable that the 
House should express an opinion, for, 
although he would not indulge in vitu- 
peration of the French Emperor, he felt 
there were great principles involved which 
at the present time made it expedient that 
the House of Commons should pronounce a 
deliberate opinion. He quite agreed that 
those who desired discussion did not desire 
war, but rather to make a protest for the 
future, more than for the present. No 
opportunity should be thrown away of 
making alliances with other powers, as it 
was impossible to say where such proceed- 
ings as those contemplated by the Emperor 
of the French would end, if no check were 
put upon them. He had risen, however, 
principally to express his regret that so 
much of the correspondence relative to the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice had been 
carried on in private letters. There could 
be no doubt that the attention of the Go- 
vernment had been directed at a very early 
period to this project of the Emperor of 
the French, which had never been finally 
abandoned He hoped the Government 
would in future take care that there should 
be a record preserved of every important 
conversation that took place between the 
Foreign Minister of France and our Am- 
bassador in Paris. There was no other 
way in which the House of Commons could 
be kept duly informed of the events which 
took place. He had often heard accusa- 
tions made by foreigners against our diplo- 
macy, not of falsehood, but of something 
very like it, grounded principally on the 
fact that a very large proportion of the 
correspondence produced before the House 
of Commons did not give the real narration 
of the affairs to which they related. Many 
questions were thus wrapt in mystery, 
and no fair view of transactions could be 
obtained. As notice of a distinct Motion 
on this subject had been given by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridgwater, he 
| would not take up the time of the House 





tion at some future day, I hope we may | further at present. He would only repeat 
then be able to extract from the Govern- that he hoped means would be taken to 
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prevent Parliament being kept for the 
future so much in the dark with reference 
to important conversations and negotia- 
tions that were taking place between our 
representatives abroad and the Ministers 
of foreign countries. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to correct a fallacy which appeared to have 
run through the whole discussion. It had 
been assumed that the King of Sardinia 
had been exciting the national feelings of 
the people of Central Italy, and urging 
them to clamour for annexation to his 
Government. He would venture to assert 
that the very reverse was the fact, and to 
express his opinion that the Government 
of Sardinia had been by no means the 
primum mobile of the sentiment of liberty 
in Italy. He believed that for a long time 
the King of Sardinia, in the exercise of a 
judicious prudence and reserve in the 
treatment of such important events, con- 
nected with so many elements of danger 
and disturbance; had shown himself ex- 
tremely unwilling to be mixed up more 
than was necessary with the affairs of 
Central Italy. Indeed, the people rather 
considered him as hanging back, and not 
so ready to undertake direct responsibility 
in their favour as they wished him to 
be. The feeling throughout Central Italy 
in favour of annexation to Sardinia was 
entirely spontaneous, and printed pla- 
cards might be seen in September last, 
affixed to every house of Bologna calling 
for annexation. He made full allowance 
for the difficulties of the Emperor of 
the French, and he had no doubt the 
two Emperors, when they concluded the 
Treaty of Villafranca, bond fide believed 
that there would be no difficulty in re- 
storing the Dukes to their position. But 
the feeling of the people of Central Italy 
had never varied; it was for nationality, 
as far as they could realize it. They 
saw that before them in the Constitutional 
Government of Sardinia; they very sen- 
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Cavour if, for the sake of what had been 
held out as the liberation of Italy from 
the Adriatic to the Alps, he had been 
ready to make some small sacrifice of Sar- 
dinian territory. But, that magnificent 
programme not having been fulfilled, 
France was not entitled to regard the pro- 
posed annexation of Central Italy to Sar- 
dinia as an equivalent for Venetia, and to 
demand Savoy for herself. Central Italy 
had never been at the disposal of the 
French Emperor, and therefore he could 
not fairly ask for any compensation for it. 
It was a fundamental error to ascribe the 
aspirations of the Central Italians for na- 
tional independence to the instigation of 
Sardinia. They had been determined, at 
whatever sacrifice, to shake off foreign 
thraldom, and he could testify from per- 
sonal observation, that they were one and 
all ready to undergo the greatest extremi- 
ties of human endurance rather than fail 
in that patriotic object. The lust of do- 
minion was a passion of human nature 
which the Emperor of the French had 
kept in abeyance during the war in North- 
ern Italy; but it seemed to have returned 
when the illusion as to a Kingdom of 
Etruria for an Imperial Prince had been 
wholly dispelled. By refusing to parti- 
cipate in the recent struggle, but by 
enunciating and maintaining by peaceful 
means the principle of non-intervention, 
England had secured for herself one of 
the greatest moral triumphs the world 
had ever seen. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that in his very 
able specch the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin had 
attributed the proposed annexation of 
Savoy to our Government having made 
its four propositions on behalf of Central 
Italy. That opinion, he thought, would 
not be borne out by the official papers: 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had made an attack upon Count Cavour. 
Having himself the honour of that distin- 
guished man’s acquaintance, he must say 





their annexation was now being submitted | that he could not believe that Count Cavour 
to the test of universal suffrage. He de-|was open to the charge of dishonesty 
nied that the noble Lord by any interven- | attempted to be cast upon him. If Italy 
tion of his had promoted a policy which obtained her independence, it would, hu- 
must eventuate in the annexation of Savoy | manly speaking, be owing to the eminent 
to France. He had, on the contrary, ‘ability, indefatigable energy, and untiring 
faithfully adhered to the principle of non- | zeal which had rendered this statesman 
intervention, which the people of this|the most prominent, as well as the most 
country were so anxious to see fully car- | popular man in Italy. The substance of the 
ried out. The difficulty with regard to | attack made upon Count Cavour was, that 
Savoy arose from the changing course of | in the despatch dated Turin, the 3rd of 
events, It was no imputation upon Count 
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Government had not the slightest inten- 
tion to cede, exchange, or sell Savoy. 
Now, he believed that that was the deter- 
mination of Count Cavour at this very mo- 
ment; but it should be remembered that 
Count Cavour had a very difficult part to 
play. His first object, it was true, was 
the interest of his own country, Italy ; 
but, at the same time, he had rejected the 
proposal which had been mentioned of 
taking the sense of the country by mayors, 
and within the last few days it had been 
announced that the sense of Savoy would 
be taken by universal voting. It could be 
proved that in the interest of his Sove- 
reign Count Cavour had done all in his 
power to secure the independence of the 
Savoyards. In the debates in that House 
on this subject, hon. Gentlemen had all 
along spoken as if the annexation of Savoy 
was to be received as an accomplished fact. 
He, however, thought that if we had 
wished honestly to support the King of 
Sardinia in resisting this measure, it 
should not have been by holding the tame 
and lukewarm language that had been held 
in that House, treating the annexation as 
a thing that would be done. It would 
have been well if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken a stronger and bolder line 
from the beginning, which would have 
encouraged the other Powers of Europe to 
make a stand on that question. The op- 
portunity had, however, been lost. Still, 
he should not willingly believe that the 
annexation would be executed; but if, 
unfortunately, it should be persevered in, 
he agreed with the right hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University that the 
Emperor of the French would never have 
committed a greater political error, or one 
that would produce throughout Europe 
greater distrust as to further projects of 
aggression. He wished, before sitting 
down, to ask, whether, in the event of 
this annexation taking place, any security 
had been obtained for the independence and 
neutrality of Switzerland, which would 
be vitally affected by the step which it 
was currently stated was about to be 
adopted. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
anxious to say a few words in reply to 
what has passed in the course of this de- 
bate. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who spoke after my noble Friend, 
misunderstood, I think, what was stated 
by me on a former occasion. He said that 
I, without reason, had laid down the prin- 
ciple that if these questions were debated 
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in the House at all, it must be witha 
view of censuring either the Emperor of 
the French or Her Majeety’s Government; 
and that, as far as an expression of opinion 
could go, I wished to preclude the House 
from discussing the matter, except on the 
ground of a formal censure. My observa- 
tions related solely to what fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) who I 
understood to have said that he thought 
the conduct of the Government open to 
considerable animadversion, and that it 
was one of the points which ought to be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. But it never could enter into my 
mind to lay down a doctrine so much at 
variance with the proper functions of Par- 
liament, as that a matter of European 
interest, connected with the foreign rela- 
tions of this country, was not to be dis- 
cussed unless it was brought forward by a 
direct Motion of censure on the Govern- 
ment. Now, Sir, I think the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government have pur- 
sued in this matter is much more clear 
and consistent than would appear from the 
observations of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. When first the possible cession 
of Savoy and Nice to France was made 
known, as a matter which was still in 
doubt, my noble Friend immediately in- 
structed our Ambassador at Paris to ask 
the French Minister whether there was 
any foundation for the report, and he was 
told by Count Walewski that the notion, 
if it ever were entertained, had been 
abandoned. Rumours doubtless existed 
that the plan was still in contemplation ; 
but it was settled at that time, as is well 
known, that whenever the Peace of Zurich 
should be signed and concluded, a Con- 
gress was to assemble for the purpose, not 
only of taking cognizance of the Treaty, 
but also of considering the settlement of 
the affairs of Italy. And in that Congress 
the objections which England or any other 
Power might feel to any arrangement that 
might be dependent or consequent on the 
treaty of Zurich, or on the settlement of 
the affairs of Italy would naturally have 
been stated. There was, therefore, no 
great use in entering into an animated 
correspondence with the French Govern- 
ment in reference to a contingent event 
which was to depend on the discussions 
that would take place only when this 
Congress assembled; but as the House is 
aware, the treaty of Zurich was delayed 
for a considerable time, and it was not till 
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very late in the year—indeed, I think it 
was not till the beginning of the present 
year—that it became known that the 
Congress would not be assembled. When 
we became aware of that fact my noble 
Friend, as will appear by the papers which 
have been laid before Parliament, did ex- 
press a very strong opinion with regard 
to the contemplated Cession of Savoy and 
Nice to France. I cannot quite under- 
stand the opinion which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman entertains on this 
subject: at one moment he seemed to 
censure my noble Friend for not having 
expressed the opinions of the English 
Government with sufficient firmness and 
vigour, and at another time he criticised a 
despatch as being too strong and energetic. 
In my opinion considerable judgment and 
discretion were required in determining 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to pursue. In the first place, 
as was stated by my right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), it 
was quite clear this was not a question 
on which the issue of peace or war would 
depend. Whatever objections we might 
entertain to the proposed cession of Savoy 
and Nice to France, nobody could main- 
tain that it involved the interests of this 


country to so great and direct an extent 
as to justify the Government in calling on 
the country to go to war with France in 


order to prevent that cession. As far as 
England is concerned, France—possessing 
Savoy and Nice—would not be a more 
formidable enemy in war than she would 
be without them. Any interference on 
our part, therefore, ought not to be viewed 
by the French Government, or by the 
French nation, as arising from jealousy of 
the power of France; it is not from ap- 
prehension of the power of France that we 
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object to the annexation, nor is the case 
one in which, if our representations were 
unsuccessful we should think it right to | 
take up arms to prevent the cession of | 
territory from being completed. If that | 
be admitted, then I think it is clear that 
some of the propositions which have 
been started in the course of this dis- 
cussion would not have been expedient. 
We are told that we ought to have 
applied to the great Powers of Europe, 
and that we should have entered into an 
alliance with Prussia, Austria, and Russia, 
jor the purpose of preventing this annex- 
tion. ‘Lhe only mode of preventing it, I 
think, was to represent to the Govern- 
ment of France the objections which pre- 
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sented themselves to our minds in relation 
to the transaction; and, unless we were of 
opinion that tlre matter was of sufficient 
importance to justify a resort to warlike 
measures, my Own opinion is, that to array 
a hostile confederacy against France on 
this point would be a most injudicious 
method of endeavouring to accomplish our 
purpose. It would have roused the na- 
tional feeling of the French people, it 
would have stimulated the sense of dig- 
nity in the French Government, and it 
would have borne an appearance of com- 
pulsion when we were not prepared to ex- 
ercise the reality, which would have been 
more calculated to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of our wishes than to forward their 
attainment. There was one course which 
it was expedient to adopt when it was 
ascertained that the Congress would not 
take place, and when it was, therefore, 
evident that there would not be any op- 
portunity of bringing this matter under 
discussion in the assembled Councils of 
Europe; what remained to be done was 
to state fairly and distinctly to the French 
Government the objections which we en- 
tertained to the fulfilment of this project, 
and to communicate those objections to 
the other Powers of Europe, in order that 
they, knowing what we had done, might, 
if they thought fit, take corresponding 
steps to urge further objections on the 
Government of France. Now, this is what 
was done by my noble Friend; and it is 
the course which appears to me to have 
been best adapted for the accomplishment 
of our purpose, without wounding the dig- 
nity of France or without placing the 
French Government in a position in which 
they could not have yielded without a sa- 
crifice of dignity or of honour. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. White- 
side) says he does not yet know what my 
opinions on this subject are—that I have 
not yet stated them to the House. My 
opinions agree entirely with those of my 
noble Friend. I perfectly subscribe to 
every word in those despatches which he 
has laid on the table of the House, and 
which I think—with the exception of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman—have 
obtained the assent and approbation of 
almost everybody who has expressed any 
opinion in reference to them. Indeed, I 
rather think, if my memory does not de- 
ceive me, that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, on a former occasion, did justice 
to the spirit in which my noble Friend re- 
presented the Government of England in 
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that correspondence. I consider that it 
would be a great mistake on the part of 
the French Government if they were to 
persist in this plaa. When first the pre- 
sent Emperor mounted the throne—or 
rather when he first acceded to power in 
France—apprehension was no doubt ex- 
cited in many of the Continental Govern- 
ments that he might adopt the policy of 
his uncle, which was one that we know 
involved the whole of Europe in the cala- 
mities of war. ‘The Emperor took an 
early opportunity of declaring that the 
Empire meant peace—a declaration which 
was received with the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction by the whole of Europe, 
and which inspired confidence in the new 
policy which it was supposed he intended 
to pursue. I do not hold that in what 
took place last year in Italy there was any 
departure from that principle. France un- 
dertook a noble enterprise—that of free- 
ing Italy from foreign domination—aye, 
and from French domination included, for 
it was part of the scheme of Italian liberty 
that France as well as Austria should re- 
tire from any future interference in the 
internal affairs of that country. It would 
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have been—and should it so turn out, it 
will be—a most honourable, a most glo- 


rious result to the Government of France, 
if, after restoring to Italy the freedom 
and independence of which she has been 
so long deprived, France was content 
with the glory of that achievement, and 
abstained from mixing up with a generous 
enterprise any small or petty objects of 
selfish and local aggrandizement. Many 
reasons have been assigned for the cession 
of Savoy and Nice, but I cannot admit 
that any of them have any force or value. 
It is said that so long as Piedmont remains 
a small Power she continues to be the 
harmless neighbour of France, but that if 
she becomes so large as to contain a popu- 
lation of eight, ten, or eleven millions, she 
will become a Power formidable as a neigh- 
bour, and therefore one which in the nature 
of things requires that the French frontier 
should be made additionally secure. I 
must say that when a country containing 
about thirty-six millions of people, the 
most warlike on the earth in its character, 
full of resources, and compact in territory, 
holds such language as that, and asserts 
that it is in danger from a State having a 
population of only eight or ten millions, 
it is an argument which cannot, I think, 
be gravely and seriously maintained, and 
which is not founded on truth or in reason. 
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It is also said that France ought to have 
her natural boundaries, and that the popu- 
lation of Savoy speaks the French Jan- 
guage. Why, Sir, in the first place, his- 
tory tells us that natural boundaries are 
no defence whatever. What instance is 
there on record in which an army of suf- 
ficient amount determined to invade a 
country has been stopped either by rivers 
or by mountains? Therefore, whether 
the watershed of the Alps is in the pos- 
session of France or of Sardinia, France, 
as long as she continues to be the stronger 
Power, will be able to enter Italy ; and 
should the Sardinians be insane enough to 
attempt to invade France, the French ar- 
mies would give such an account of the in- 
vading force as would not encourage a repe- 
tition of the attempt. But it is said that Sar- 
dinia might be a member of a confederation. 
and might open the passage to the troops 
of other countries. The answer to that is 
plain. Such a confederation must, if it 
exist at all, consist of Powers north of the 
Alps, and those Powers, if they meant to 
invade France, would not descend to the 
Tyrol, pass along northern Italy, and go 
back again over the Alps, but would take 
the more direct and natural course of at- 
tacking France on her eastern frontier. 
Another answer is, that I do not think it 
enters into the imagination of any Govern- 
ment in the world to attack France with- 
out some great and adequate provocation, 
and therefore, if the Empire is peace and 
means peace, which I believe was a sincere 
declaration on the part of the Emperor, it 
is not in the nature of things conceivable 
that there should be any confederation to 
join Sardinia in an invasion of France. 
But, Sir, the objection which we feel to 
the cession is not, as I have said, an objec- 
tion founded upon any direct British inte- 
rest, because danger to England from the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice to France 
there would be none. It is founded upon 
the danger to Europe which would rise 
from the precedent—from the principle 
which such an annexation would establish. 
For, Sir, if you come to natural boundaries, 
and if the country which claims them is to 
be the judge of where they are, it is very 
easy to see that Europe would find it very 
difficult to decide where danger would be- 
gin and where resistance upon a grand 
scale ought to be undertaken. If language 
were to be the measure of aggrandizi ment, 
it is plain that it would be difficult for 
many countries to show that they had a 
good title to possessions which they now 
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hold. Therefore, these two principles of 
natural boundaries and of community of 
language are principles the establishment 
of which would be very dangerous to 
Europe, however small, comparatively 
speaking, might be the instance in which 
they were carried into effect. There is 
one case in which the cession of Savoy to 
France would be attended with direct 
danger to a country whose independence 
it is the interest of all Europe—aye, I 
will say of France herself to maintain—I 
mean Switzerland. We are asked whe- 
ther any steps have been taken to provide 
for the security of Switzerland in the 
event of this cession taking place. We 
have not taken any such steps, and I will 
tell the House why. Because, if you 
begin to talk about the modification of a 
measure which you want to prevent in its 
entirety, you weaken the ground upon 
which you stand. It will be time enough 
to talk of that when, if it ever happens, 
the cession shall become inevitable; and 
therefore I think it would not have been 
prudent to talk to France about the condi- 
tions on which the cession of Savoy should 
take place, so long as it was the opinion of 
the Government that events might occur 
which would prevent that annexation being 
carried into effect at all. On what grounds, 
then, I may be asked, can the Government, 
can this House entertain the opinion that 
that cession may not take place? In the 
first place, the French Emperor has stated 
that Savoy shall not be taken by force of 
arms; in the next, that it shall not be 
taken without the consent of its own So- 
vereign and people; and again, that it 
shall not be taken without consulting the 
great Powers of Europe. And when you 
say ‘consulting the great Powers of 
Europe,” it seems to me to follow as a 
natural consequence that it will not be 
taken without their assent. Well, then, 
if these conditions are laid down and 
adhered to—abstinence from force, the 


consent of the Sovereign and people of 


Savoy, and the assent of the great Powers 
of Europe—I think we are not yet come 
to that point at which we are justified in 
holding that reason and reflection, and a 
due regard to the honour of France, may 
not induce the French Government to 
abandon the project which they have 
hitherto entertained. Now, we are told 
by an hon. Member opposite (Mr. B. 
Cochrane) that with regard to Tuscany 


we have been laying down a principle | 


which might be applied to the Ionian 
Viscount Palmerston 
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Islands; and we have been asked why, as 
we have said that the Tuscans should de- 
cide by universal suffrage what should be 
their condition, we do not apply the same 
rule to the Ionian Islands. ‘The answer is 
obvious. In the first place, we did not 
propose universal suffrage to the people of 
Tuscany. We said that it was not part of 
our habits or constitution, but that they 
were the best judges of what suffrage it 
became them to adopt. More than that, 
it happens that in the case of ‘Tuscany— 
and this distinction applies to Savoy as 
well as to the Ionian Islands—that in the 
case of Modena, and in the case of Parma, 
the Sovereigns had fled; they had done 
that which James II. did in England, they 
had left their countries without Govern- 
ments, and the countries so left had esta- 
blished provisional Governments, and had 
determined that they would not permit 
these runaway Sovereigns to return. But 
we are not the Sovereigns of the Ionian 
Islands, but only the protecting Power, 
and we have not yet run away from them, 
therefore, until that happens, the parallel 
cannot be drawn. Again, with regard to 
Savoy. The King of Sardinia still reigns 
in Savoy, and therefore it is not to be 
maintained that, because the people of 
Tuscany are to be left to determine their 
own condition, therefore for the same rea- 
son the people of Savoy should, upon their 
own authority, without the consent of 
their Sovereign, without the consideration 
of the other Powers of Europe, be invited 
to go to the poll and say to whom they will 
belong. It appears to me that we did on 
the whole pursue the course which was 
best adapted to the purpose which we had 
in view. We inquired of the French Go- 
vernment whether a certain intention was 
entertained, and we were told that it was 
abandoned. We knew that if it were re- 
sumed, and if the event upon which it 
hinged were to occur, the proper place for 
making our representations would be at 
the Congress at which it was to be settled. 
When it was apparent that no Congress 
was to meet, we communicated our strong 
objections to the French Government ; and 
when we had done so, not endeavouring to 
array the other Powers of Europe in hostile 
confederacy against France, we informed 
them of our objections, and of the grounds 
on which they are founded. It is for them 
to determine whether they will state their 
objections to the Government of France; 
but that Government has announced its 
intention to consult them, and therefore 
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they will be obliged in reply to state the | 
views which they take of this subject. In 
our opinion it 1s a question of European | 
interest. I cannot help thinking that the 
great Powers of Europe will take the same 
view of it as we do--a view devoid of 
passion, not tinctured by jealousy, not. 
founded upon any feeling that can be 
offensive to France, or at which she can 
justly take umbrage, but a view founded 
upon considerations of general European 
interest, which, I hold, are of as much 
importance to France as to any of the' 
other Powers concerned. If these Euro- | 
pean Governments, when consulted by | 
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and influence to bring about. I must say 
that if we contrast the judgment, mode- 
ration, temper, and statesmanlike qualities 
which the Italians have shown during the 
last twelye months with that less laudable 
spirit which was displayed in 1848, we 
may entertain the strongest hopes for the 
future. With regard to one Italian states- 
man, who has been somewhat unfavour- 
ably mentioned during this debate—Count 
Cavour—whatever may be thought of him 
by those whose policy he has thwarted, 
and whose views he has defeated, I can 
only say that Italy, both present and 
future, will regard him as one of the 


France, state in a calm, temperate, and| most distinguished patriots who have 
friendly manner the reasons which induce | adorned the history of any country. She 
them to think that this measure would be; will owe to him as great obligations as 
unadvisable, I cannot divest myself of the | any nation ever owed to any of its.mem- 
impression that the Government of France | bers; and with the conviction of what he 
will see that it would gain more advantage | has done for Italy he need not be dis- 
by preserving the good opinion and confi- pirited by any aspersions by which he may 
dence of Europe, by disabusing the Powers | be assailed in any country. 

of Europe of any feelings of jealousy or; Mr. DISRAELI: As some observations 
suspicion as to ulterior designs on the part | of mine have given rise to this discussion, 
of France, than it could derive from the|I would make a few remarks before it 
acquisition, not as my right hon. Friend} closes In the first place, I am glad to 
supposed my noble Friend to have said, of | find that the noble Viscount the first 
a few mountain tops and half a million of | Minister has recalled that unconstitutional 


people, but of a district which, whatever 
its value may be, is- really comparatively 
unimportant to France as a territory that 
would give her any addition of military or | 
physical strength. With regard to the 
other point adverted to, I cannot but con- 
gratulate the Government, the House, and 
the country upon the prospect which the 
accounts received this evening seem to hold 
out that by a quiet manifestation of public 
determination Tuscany is likely to aggre- 
gate herself to Sardinia, and that there 
wil be created in northern and central 
Italy a State which, by the freedom of its 
institutions, by the independence which it | 
will have acquired, may hold out a fair 
prospect that Italy may a third time rise 
to the eminence in the civilized world 
which she occupied in the days of the 
Roman Emperors, and again during those 
periods when the revival of arts and lite- 
rature placed her States—though she was 
not then, as in the former period, a great 
military Power—in a position of honour 
and glory which as long as history endures 
will be looked back to by Italians with 
just satisfaction and pride. If such an 
arrangement be accomplished, we shall see 
a development of talents, public spirit, and 
civilization which England may be proud 
of having contributed by its moral weight 





dogma which he apparently laid down 
last night—that, in case the Opposition in 
the House of Commons were not satisfied 
altogether with the conduct of foreign 


| affairs by the Government, it was their 


duty to originate immediately a vote of 
censure. ‘The noble Viscount now says 
that he understood that I had indulged in 
language of animadversion on the conduct 
of the Government, and that I was bound 
in consequence to make such a Motion; 
but what I said was simply that their 
conduct was involved in so much mys- 
tery that it required explanation. I par- 
ticularly guarded myself against any other 
object than a desire to obtain upon some 
points that information which it appeared 
to me the general wish of the House to 
possess. Indeed, it was clear, from the 
subsequent discussion, that the Govern- 
ment, and especially the noble Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, felt that this 
was a rational desire, and that it was 
the duty of the Government to take mea- 
sures to furnish that information, and it 
was with that impression that the noble 
Lord gave notice of a Motion to present 
papers in order to afford an opportunity 
for offering a defence of the Government 
on those points which appeared to require 
explanation. The noble Lord the First 
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Minister has spoken of some hon. Gentle- 
men in this House who would make the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice to France 
a cause for declaring war against France. 
He has never heard from me any expres- 
sion of that kind. He has spoken, also, of 
some who would make the annexation of 
these Sardinian provinces to France a 
reason for England forming a league with 
the great Powers of Europe in opposition 
to such annexations. Again, I say, he 
has heard no expression of that kind from 
me. Nay more, he will allow that even 
the modest proposal of some hon. Gen- 
tlemen, that a protest should be present- 
ed, has received no sanction from me. 
At the same time, as this last point has 
given rise to so much misconception, and 
especially in the case of an hon. Gentle- 
man who has sometimes taken a part 
in these discussions, but not always with 
the ability and information which he dis- 
plays on other subjects—I mean the hon. 
Member for Birmingham—I may be per- 
mitted to inform the hon. Gentlemen that 
when he accuscs Gentleman on this side 
of the House of a desire to involve this 
country in war with France because they 
recommend a protest in case the annex- 
ation of Savoy takes place, he would seem 
not aware that the very fact of having re- 
course to a protest is primd facie evidence 
that a country is not going to war. He 
_ would seem not aware that a protest is 
a diplomatic instrument as formal as a 
treaty or a convention—not a mere burst 
of rhetoric; it is an instrument which 
expresses and records the feelings of a 
nation when they do not think it ad- 
visable or politic to have recourse to ex- 
treme measures. The present Government 
is not the Government, and especially the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs is not 
the Minister who should take any ob- 
jection to a course of this kind, or who 
should hold it as one of a hostile cha- 
racter, because, in the case of Cracow 
—where, by the bye, great doubts were 
entertained even by eminent jurists whe- 
ther the Treaty of Vienna had really been 
violated, but where the English Govern- 
ment thought otherwise—we did not go 
to war, but we did protest; we recorded a 
formal protest, and sent it round to the 
different Courts of Europe. Who was our 
Prime Minister then? The noble Lord 
who now sits opposite to me as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. I now come to the 
information which the noble Lord has 
afforded us to-night in presenting the 
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papers, after giving formal notice, in order 
to explain the policy of the Government 
with respect to this impending annex- 
ation of Savoy to France. But the noble 
Secretary, in fact, forgot to make any re- 
marks at all upon the annexation of Sa- 
voy. His whole speech was entirely upon 
the settlement of Italy. So far as the 
case is concerned which I put before the 
House very imperfectly at the end of a 
late debate, but which was reproduced 
to-night with brilliant and logical pre- 
cision by my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Whiteside), we have obtained from the 
noble Lord no information. He never 
denied the statement which I made the 
other night, not so confidently as I might 
make it now, with the evidence before us, 
because I thought that something lurked 
behind which the papers did not explain ; 
he never denied that he had ample, com- 
plete, and repeated warnings of the policy 
of the French Government. Indeed, his 
whole observations —meagre and limited 
as they were with regard to the annex- 
ation of Savoy — started unfortunately 
from the very beginning. What was 
his first observation? As if he thought 
he would silence this side of the House 
at the outset, he made an observation 
which completely weakened his own case. 
He said, that whatever could be known 
with respect to the possible annexation 
of Savoy was known to the late Govern- 
ment, who were, in fact, more responsible 
for the affair; that it was known to 
the Earl of Malmesbury; and that the 
reeords in the Foreign Office did not 
prove that the Earl of Malmesbury had 
received any very satisfactory reply upon 
the subject. At another time I might 
argue and might prove that the Earl 
of Malmesbury did receive a very satis- 
factory reply; but I will take the noble 
Lord’s own statement, and on his own 
showing I say that if, when he acceded 
to office he found that his predecessor 
had not received a satisfactory reply, his 
first duty obviously was to have pressed 
for one. I remember being told, when 
I sat on those benches, that we had taken 
office with all the responsibilities and the 
engagements of our predecessors; and if 
that were true in our case, it is as true 
and just in that of the noble Lord. The 
very fact, that according to the interpreta- 
tion of the noble Lord, the answer of the 
French Government was not satisfactory, 
was a reason why he should have pricked 
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up his ears and said, “‘ The first thing I 
must have is satisfactory information on 
this matter of Savoy.” However, there is 
no doubt from the evidence before us that 
totally independent of the late Govern- 
ment the noble Lord was obliged to make 
some inquiries. He received then that 
information which appears in the papers, 
dated in the early part of July, announ- 
cing that the Imperial Government had 
given up all intention of annexing Savoy. 
But the noble Lord has not contradicted 
my statement that during the interval 
between July and his Despatch of January 
he received frequent intimations from our 
own Ambassador at Paris, of the intention 
of the French Government to revert to 
their original policy in contemplation of 
events in Italy; and there is no doubt 
now, that, besides this information from 
our own Ambassador, the Swiss Govern- 
ment, deeply interested in this question, 
on which their existence and independence 
as a free people entirely depend, had im- 
pressed in every way, directly and indi- 
rectly, upon the representatives of the 
Queen, both here and abroad, the great 
anxiety which they felt upon it. The 


noble Lord does not contradict this state- 
ment, but rather confirms it. 


And what 
is his defence? The very weakest ever 
made by a Minister, but especially by a 
Minister invested with such great respon- 
sibilities as the noble Lord. ‘It is true,” 
he says in his defence, ‘‘ that I received 
these representations, but I thought 
nothing of them. I thought they were 
mere threats, and I treated them with 
indifference.”” But have they turned out 
to be mere threats? On the contrary, 
they have turned out to be grave and 
serious warnings of events which, not- 
withstanding the sanguine anticipations in 
which the noble Viscount has just indulged, 
I must express my conviction are on the 
eve of accomplishment. What are we to 
think then of a Minister who treats inti- 
mations which turn out to be grave and 
serious warnings on a subject of high 
policy as mere casual unimportant obser- 
vations? ‘To my mind, it argues a great 
want of perception in the noble Lord; and, 
surely, perception is a faculty eminently 
necessary in a Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. It appears, then, that from the 
month of July until the end of January 
only one solitary despatch—so far as a 
despatch expressing the policy of the 
Government is concerned—was written by 
the Foreign Sceretary, although the noble 
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Lord was aware, or ought to have been 
aware, that if Sardiuia were aggrandized 
by the annexation of the Duchies and 
Tuscany, as a matter of course France 
would demand Savoy and Nice. I say, 
therefore, that if with that information in 
his possession, the noble Lord pursued a 
policy in Italy which greatly favoured ani 
assisted the aggrandizement of Sardinia, 
to that degree and in that manner, he in- 
evitably favoured and assisted the policy of 
France by affording her a pretext for carry- 
ing out her views with respect to the ex- 
pansion of her present frontiers. That ap- 
pears to me quite unanswerable; at any 
rate, it has not received an answer to- 
night, either from the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State or from the First 
Minister. The other charge, as the 
Foreign Minister calls it, or the other 
question upon which I wish to have an 
explanation, is why, when the noble Lord 
devised the plan for the settlement of 
Italy at the commencement of January, 
which was embodied in the four proposi- 
tions, and when these propositions were 
communicated to the great Powers, did 
the noble Lord not communicate at the 
same time the cognizance he had of the 
inevitable policy of the French Govern- 
ment in the event of his scheme being 
successfully carried out? Upon that point 
we have had no satisfactory answer. The 
great Powers, our Allies, appear, as far as 
England is concerned, to have been left 
completely in the dark; and, indeed, on 
this head there is one despatch, which 
had not been mentioned in our discus- 
sion to-night, but which should be noticed. 
I allude to one dated the 16th of Feb- 
truary, from Lord Bloomfield, to the 
noble Lord, in which he says that the 
Prussian Minister, who seemed to be in a 
state of some anxiety, doubtless in conse- 
quence of information he had received from 
the Swiss Minister, had asked him whe- 
ther our Government had heard anything 
of the proposed annexation of Savoy and 
Nice to France, and what they intend- 
ed to do with respect to it. Lord Bloom- 
field was obliged to reply that he had no 
instructions from the noble Lord opposite, 
except that the English Government had 
received no official communication on the 
subject, and I think he added that, as 
they had received no official communi- 
cation, they thought the best plan would 
be to leave the matter alone. We now 
know what the noble Lord meant by 
saying that the Government had received 
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no official communication, The com- 
munication was conveyed in those private 
letters of which we have heard, and with 
respect to which I urged upon the House 
the other night the importance of ex- 
pressing some opinion. Private letters 
are perfectly legitimate as long as they are 
private, but it is quite against all rule, and 
will bring the utmost confusion upon 
public affairs, to allow any public func- 
tionary when his public despatches are 
produced and subjected to criticism to fall 
back upon his private letters. I say, then, 
that upon the second point which I wish 
to be inquired into—namely, why the 
noble Lord, when he communicated with 
the great Powers on the subject of Italy, 
did not frankly inform them what would 
be the inevitable consequence as regards 
the extension of the frontiers of France if 
his policy were successful—we have re- 
ceived no explanation whatever from the 
Secretary of State. What explanation, 
however, have we had from the noble 
Viscount the First Minister? The noble 
Secretary gave us a dissertation upon the 
settlement of Italy instead of the annex- 
ation of Savoy; but, so far as he touched 
upon the latter subject, he took a totally 
different view of the case from the First 
Minister. The First Minister did not think 
that the rumours concerning the annex- 
ation were utterly idle and indifferent, 
and were not to be regarded for a mo- 
ment; on the contrary, the reason, ac- 
cording to him, of their course was, that 
they expected everything would be settled 
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not take place? There is no doubt that 
it was towards the end of November 
when the difficulties connected with the 
carrying into effect of the Treaty of Zurich 
came to be generally felt among practical 
statesmen, and when Count Walewski in- 
timated to the English Government that, 
in consequence of those difficulties, in 
consequence of the preliminaries of Villa- 
franca not being carried out in their spi- 
rit, it would be necessary for the French 
Government to reconsider their position, 
and that if the result of not carrying the 
Treaty of Zurich into effect should be 
the aggrandizement of Sardinia by the 
annexation of several Italian provinces, 
France then must—‘‘ must,” not “ might” 
--look to the annexation of Savoy and Nice 
as necessary to the completion of her mili- 
tary frontiers. The project of a Congress 
was not, I believe, formally abandoned 
till the beginning of January, but among 
statesmen I do not think there was one 
who was not of opinion towards the end 
of the year that the idea of a Congress 
was relinquished as impracticable. What 
steps were taken then by our Govern- 
ment? The First Minister dwells upon 
the Congress as the cause to <bsolve his 
Government from the charge of negligence, 
or, at least of indifference; but I ask what 
course was adopted after the plan of a Con- 
gress was given up? We know by the 
records before us that at the end of De- 
cember, or early in January, the greatest 
anxicty existed in Europe on this subject. 
We know that the Swiss Government did 


at the Congress. As the Congress was ex- everything they could to bring the anxiety 


pected to meet in a short time, and as the | 


supposed project of annexation could not be 
carried into effect until the Congress met, 
the Government thought it unnecessary 
for them to express their opinion to the 


they felt on the subject of Savoy under 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. I do not find, however, that our 
Government took any steps to reassure 
Switzerland, to influence France, or to lay 


French Government, to communicate with | before her those considerations of high and 
their Allics, or, in fact, to take any step to | pure morality in which the noble Viscount 
counteract or prevent a policy which, what- ) has been so exuberant to-night. I want 
ever may be the opinion of the House, is | to know whether the Ambassador of the 
at least in the opinion of Her Majesty’s | Queen, the noble Lord the Secretary for 


Ministers pernicious and perilous. 
is the statement of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Let us sec whether there is any 
weight in this difference between the noble 
Lords, and if there is any excuse in that 
view of the case for the unparalleled 
negligence of the noble Viscount and his 
colleagues. When did the difficulties arise 
which made the French Government re- 
cur to their original policy of annex- 
ation, and when did the notion first be- 
rome prevalent that the Congress would 
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Foreign Affairs, or any other public func- 
tionary of authority and influence was au- 
thorized to lay before the French Emperor 
those considerations militating against his 
intended policy which the noble Viscount 
has expressed to-night, and which received 
the sympathy and approbation of the 
House. We have no evidence of it. Not 
a single thing was done during the six 
weeks preceding the 28th of January. 
Yet we know from private letters that 
Count Walewski was frank and straight- 
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forward in his explanations of French 
policy to our Government, although the 
noble Secretary of State treated the whole 
affair as rumour, pretence, or menace. 
We know that the Swiss Government took 
every possible means, with great energy, 
and with that perseverance which is a 
characteristic of the race, to bring the pos- 
sible fate of their country before our Go- 
vernment. We know that our Ambas- 
sador at Paris was not wanting to his duty. 
Even when Earl Cowley was absent we 
have a despatch from the Chargé d’ Affaires 
—not a common despatch, but one of the 
greatest importance and to which an 
answer ought to have been given in 
twenty-four hours in a manner to have 
influenced the Court at which he was re- 
sident. Nevertheless, nothing was done 
till a few days before Parliament as- 
sembled, and then we find a despatch from 
Earl Cowley in which the noble Earl pre- 
dicting the storm that was rising, alluded 
to what he calls the interpellations which 
might be made in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and knowing that, although he had 
warned the Minister frequently, his warn- 
ings had been expressed in documents 
which it would not be parliamentary to 
refer to, absolutely did that which, as far 
as my experience goes, is without example 
in the history of diplomacy—referred for 
his vindication to his private letters in his 
public despatches. An Ambassador must 
be hard pressed, a Minister must be in a 
peculiar position, when he pursues such 
a course. Parliament meets, and we are 
presented with a high-sounding despatch. 
We have had a high-sounding despatch 
before. Remember the Russian war. We 
now know the secret of the circum- 
stances which led to that war. It was 
a grave secret. An accident revealed it. 
Fifty years might have passed before 
the secret cause of the Russian war— 
the communications which took place be- 
tween the Emperor, Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, and Her Majesty’s Government 
~-could be discovered; but it was ac- 
cidentally discovered. What happened 
then? We had a high-sounding de- 
spatch, recounting the history of the last 
of the Medici and the War of Succes- 
sion; but that despatch, though written 
with so much literary ability, did not pre- 
vent the Russian war. Let us remember, 
then, that a rhetorical despatch is not a 
specific against an impending war, if 
causes exist in Europe calculated to bring 
it about. I sum up, therefore, in this 
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way, so far as this discussion is concerned, 
the points upon which I require informa- 
tion—namely, why, with ample informa- 
tion as to the intentions of the French Go- 
vernment, in the event of the aggrandize- 
ment of Sardinia, to annex Savoy, Her 
Majesty’s Government took no step what- 
ever to influence the French Government 
to acontrary policy, while they pursued a 
policy in Italy which must necessarily 
lead to that aggrandizement? Why, also, 
when Her Majesty’s Government com- 
municated formally their plan for the set- 
tlement of Italy to foreign Courts, they 
made no simultaneous communication that 
the adoption of their Italian policy must 
necessarily bring about the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice to France? We have had 
no answer on these points, although we 
have been replied to by the two most emi- 
nent members of the Ministry. Let us now 
see what has been the conduct of France. 
Whenever we have made inquiries of the 
Government as to their foreign policy in 
this matter, the noble Lord has told us 
that questions might have a very perni- 
cious effect upon our relations with our 
near neighbour. He has denounced these 
inquiries as irritating, as unstatesmanlike. 
He has told us that information of this 
kind, if sought for, should be sought for 
in a more formal manner; and of late— 
only of late—he has deprecated altogether 
any discussion. If, when the first inquiry 
was made about this business of Savoy, the 
noble Lord had got up in his place, and had 
said that communications upon the subject 
at the moment could not be made without 
serious injury to the public service, and had 
appealed to the patriotic forbearance of the 
House of Commons and of the Opposition, 
as far as I am concerned—and I can answer 
for every hon. Gentleman who sits on these 
benches—not a word from that time would 
have ever issued from our lips. But the 
noble Lord laid papers on the table, in- 
formed us of what had passed, and soli- 
cited our opinion. There may be hon. 
Gentlemen in this House who consider the 
conduct of the Emperor of the French 
highly alarming to Europe, and that it 
ought to be arrested at once by a decided 
course. But, as they sit on the same 
side of the House as the noble Lord, he 
has. naturally as much influence upon 
them as upon us. I say that, so far 
from irritating conversations in Parlia- 
ment, dangerous to the public interests, 
annoying and enfeebling the course of a 
Government, no British Minister has ever 
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had any real cause for complaint of that 


kind. The noble Lord has himself placed | 
Why | 


papers on the table of the House. 
are these papers on the question of the an- 


nexation of Savoy laid upon our table if. 
not to invite inquiry—not censure, and | 


probably not confidence? The tastes of 
the Government are always in the ex- 
treme. 
confidence or censure. But, Sir, there is 
a middle course. The House of Commons 
has the constitutional right to be made 
fairly acquainted with public affairs But 
they have more than that right. They 
have a duty to fulfil when a Minister 
places papers on the table. They must 
consider those papers, and form an opinion 
upon them. If on reading those papers 
their opinion is that the information is im- 
perfect, that it is obscure or involved in 
mystery, that the narrative requires expla- 
nation, short of the expression of confidence 
or censure, they are bound to take the usual 
Parliamentary means to make the informa- 
tion sufficient. And I am not aware, as far 


as I am myself concerned, that I have taken 
any other means than those which the cus- 
tom of Parliament recognizes in endeavour- 
ing to obtain more ample and more accu- 
rate information than has yet been placed 
upon the table. 


But let us look at this 
point of our relations with France, and the 
danger to those relations in consequence of 
discussing this question of the annexation 
of Savoy, because that is why the noble 
Lord deprecates discussion. I said the 
other night, and I repeat it, that as far as 
the conduct of the French Government to 
the English Government—and_ therefore, 
of course, to the English nation—is con- 
cerned, it has been a frank, candid, sin- 
cere, and straightforward policy. I sce 
nothing that we have to complain of as 
regards France. I do not see where our 
quarrel can be with France. France, ac- 
cording to my interpretation of these docu- 
ments—and I doubt whether after this de- 
bate that interpretation can be successfully 
impugned—I'rance has given timely and 
repeated notice of her policy. She has 
told us that if Sardinia be excessively 
aggrandized she must annex Savoy and 
Nice; and when there was a notion pre- 
valent that by the Treaty of Zurich or 
by some arrangement in the spirit of the 
Treaty of Zurich, the ultra-aggrandize- 
ment of Sardinia would not take place, 
France informed us that she had renounced 
her policy; and among the latest docu- 
ments on the table we find again the 
Mr. Disraeli 
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| willingness of France expressed, if the 
Duchies only, irrespective of Tuscany, 
were added to Sardinia, although that 
would be a considerable aggrandizement, 
not to insist on her policy of annexing 
Savoy and Nice. I want to know then 
| what quarrel, as far as the announce- 
|ment of her intentions is concerned, we 
have with France? None. May all Powers 
always behave with the same frankness and 
candour. But this is not all. © France 
told us fairly that if Sardinia were aggran- 
dized, and became a considerable Italian 
Power, she must inevitably take this course 
of reconstructing her military frontier. 
And with that knowledge, Her Majesty's 
Government favoured:a policy which, he 
knew, must necessarily lead to annexation. 
I do not want to enter into the merits of 
the Italian policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on this occasion, as it would 
only render confused the clear point to 
which I wish to confine this discussion. 
For the sake of argument, I will grant 
that it may be better for England that 
Sardinia should be a powerful State, and 
France should have her frontier extended. 
That may be the best policy for England; 
but we cannot turn round and denounce 
France for annexing the Sardinian pro- 
vinces, when for months and months she 
has told us it would be the inevitable con- 
sequence and absolute condition of the 
policy which we were favouring in Italy. 
Therefore, I say, these are not discussions 
which tend to irritate and injure the French 
“mperor and the French nation. They are 
discussions which may irritate and injure 
somebody else. The French Government 
is not the Government which will be ulti- 
mately affected by a fair discussion and 
debate on this policy, and therefore I think 
we may remove that bugbear from our 
minds, and not allow ourselves to be 
thwarted in an expression of opinion upon 
the conduct of the Government at a moment 
of interestandimportance. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Devizes (Mr. D. Griffith) 
in one of those entertaining and eccentric 
speeches with which he enlivens our de- 
bates, seemed to me to make a much better 
defence of the Government, than the noble 
Lord, the Foreign Secretary, or the noble 
Viscount, the Chief Minister. They seized 
with avidity on one of his ingenious spe- 
culations. ‘The noble Lord, the Secretary 
of State, laboured with considerable power, 
and the Prime Minister followed his ex- 
ample, to prove what ?—that they had not 
succeeded in aggrandizing Sardinia; that 
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it must not be attributed to them, if the! is not to be tolerated that the House of 
Duchies and Tuscany were annexed to that | Commons should inquire respecting a po- 
country; that they were not able Minis- | Jicy which has been described by the Go- 
ters; that they had no sincerity; that they ; vernment, and therefore which humble 
had had no success; that it was a wild | Members like myself need not scek words 
idea of the House of Commons, to suppose ; again to give an account of it to the 


they had accomplished any good whatever, | 
and that it was all mere chance. I gave | 
them credit for deeper design and finer | 
execution. I really thought that the noble | 
Lord, the Foreign Secretary, who has been 
brooding over Italy for so many years 
since he first visited it and tried his ’pren- 
tice hand at revolution and renovation, 
had really matured an arrangement with 
such felicity, that success was inevitable. 
And I have always been saying, ‘‘It is a 
very serious thing that Savoy and Nice 
should be annexed to France. Still, though 
the price may be costly, the treasure gained 
for the price is not mean. We are in the. 
hands of an eminent statesman, by whose 
ceaseless labour, happy vigilance, and 
blended prudence and courage, we shall 
have at last a chance of a free and inde- 
pendent Italy.” ‘* Not at all,” says the 


noble Lord; ‘‘ we have had nothing to do 
with it.” When the noble Lord considered 
himself justified in sending proposals for 
the settlement of Italy to all the Powers 


of Europe, I thought .at least there must 
be some moral influence in Her Majesty’s 
Government under such circumstances. 
Nobody can read those proposals — no- 
body has ever read them, or ever will 
read them, without applying to them one | 
sense only—namely, that if not a states- 
manlike, it was certainly a safe mode, of ac- 
complishing the annexation of the Duchies | 
to Sardinia; and I really did not think the 
noble Lord would deprive himself and his 
colleagues of the fair renown which was to 
be gained by the successful accomplishment 
of that project. If that be the true view 
of the case, if France has from the first 
frankly informed us of her policy, if we, 
being thus forewarned, have pursued an 
Italian scheme that inevitably forwarded 
the poliey of France, then I say that Eng- , 
land cannot complain of the candour and | 
conduct of the French Government, or of | 
the policy they have pursued. But what | 
is this policy? The noble Secretary is | 
astonished that the House should notice 
this policy; questions are irritating, a con- | 
versation may be perilous to the peace of | 
Europe. ‘The noble Lord even did that 
which is a peculiarity of some members of | 
the present Cabinet, but certainly not of 
himself—he lost his temper. 


He says it 


House and country. But I venture to 
say that there is no language on record 
more calculated to convey to the country 
that something is happening to alarm, 
to endanger, and to injure them, than 
the description which Her Majesty’s Go- 


'vernment, by the mouth of the Secre- 
tary of State, has given of the intended 


policy of France. ‘The noble Lord’s cele- 
brated despatch has been read to-night, 
and is still fresh in every one’s mind; but 
not merely in that despatch, but also in 
the House of Commons, one night, the 
noble Lord wishing, I suppose, to in- 
fluence events, as a person of authority 
speaking in a place of authority, ex- 
pressed the views of the Government on 
that subject. The words he used were 
not the calm expressions of the first Mi- 
nister to-night. No! the noble Lord used 
language directly calculated to impress 
upon Parliament and the country that a 
crisis might be at hand of the most fear- 
ful kind; and he appealed to the highest 
feelings of the Emperor, and even calcu- 
lated the horoscope of his futurity, to dis- 
suade him from a course which might 
distract and alarm Europe, and lead to 
appalling consequences. If such be the 
policy of the Emperor—and remember it 
is not the Opposition, not an independent 
Member on either side of the House, who 
has given us this description of it—if that 
be the policy involved in the annexation 
of these two Sardinian provinces, is it to 


‘be expected that the House of Com- 


mons should be silent? Is it to be ex- 
pected that hon. Gentlemen should not 
avail themselves of some opportunity of 
ascertaining whether there is or is not a 
chance of so terrible a danger being averted 
from the country? The very fact thata 
Minister should have written that despatch, 
made that speech denouncing this policy, 
would alone in old times and even in the 
present time have been thought a sufficient 
reason for devoting nearly every night to 
the subject. Hon. Members would natu- 
rally come down and ask Her Majesty’s 
Ministers whether there is any prospect 
of less distraction and alarm in Europe 
than the noble Lord spoke of the other 
night, whether the danger which the 
noble Lord apprised us was impending 
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over Europe may be mitigated, whether 
there is no chance of escape left open to 
us. An inexhaustible fund of inquiries 
on the Motion for adjournment on Friday ! 
I look forward to Fridays with great alarm, 
after the denunciation of the policy of the 
Emperor of the French by the noble Lord. 
Every night we may inquire anxiously 
as to the prospect of the long and sangui- 
nary struggles associated in men’s minds 
with the policy of the Emperor of the 
French. I who take an interest in the 
peaceful settlement of France, and do 
not wish to see a change of dynasties, 
might inquire from the noble Lord whe- 
ther any fair prospect of the present 
dynasty continuing really existed. It is 
unfair, after the Government have gone 
out of the way to alarm and terrify the 
country, for them to turn round on us if 
we ask for any information and say we 
are imperilling the peace of Europe and 
doing what is unworthy of the House of 
Commons. I do not denounce the policy 
of the Emperor of the French in the alarm- 
ing language of the noble Lord; but I 
think it is a policy which demands the 
calm and careful consideration of the coun- 
try. It is a policy which involves a great 
principle, and the Emperor of the French 


in his speech from his throne has not con- 
cealed the principle which regulates his 


conduct. He has recognized the natural 
boundaries of his empire, and every one 
knows, nay, the noble Lord the First 
Minister himself has fairly, and fully ac- 
knowledged to-night, what consequences 
may possibly emanate from the adoption 
of such a principle of action by a Prince 
so powerful as the Emperor, rulmg over a 
nation which has had some sad, but at the 
same time, much celebrated experience 
of that principle in practice. I think it is 
a policy of very great danger, but I cannot 
see that with regard to the question of these 
annexations either the Government or the 
nation have any cause of quarrel with 
France. The Government of France have 
given us warning of their policy; we have 
worked to accomplish that policy; where, 
then, is our cause of complaint and contro- 
versy? But that does not alter the state 
of circumstances, and if those terrible con- 
sequences which the noble Lord has fore- 
seen do occur—if that principle of natural 
boundaries of empires now to be counte- 
nanced by, as I believe, the certain annex- 
ation of Savoy and Nice be realized; if 
distrust and despair be spread throughout 
Europe ; if there be scenes of horror and 
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sanguinary war; if empires be over- 
thrown and dynasties subverted — then 
I say it is the Minister, it is the Go- 
vernment, who assisted that policy who 
will be responsible to their country and 
to history for those calamitous results. 
Mr. KINGLAKE said, he would trouble 
the House with but few observations. In 
the first place, he agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken in 
thinking that the tendency of the discus- 
sion had been, not to increase the venom 
which seemed at one time to be infused 
into it, but, on the contrary, very consi- 
derably te remove it. Much of what fell 
from the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government was, he thought, extremely 
gratifying. It was of importance that 
they should know as soon as possible 
whether, as the noble Lord said he had 
reason to believe and hope, the Emperor 
intended that the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice would not take place without the 
counsel and approval of the Powers to be 
consulted. If that were the case, there 
was an end to all discussion -and all ill- 
humour. No one in the House had ever 
said that angry reluctance should be shown 
by the great States of Europe to consider 
this question if fuirly submitted to them 
by the Emperor of the French. All he 
and others had said was, that it might be 
dangerous to Europe, if the annexation 
took place without the consent of the 
great Powers; and if they could be assured 
that it would not be done without that 
consent, then they would be content. He 
must say, however, that the noble Viscount 
seemed inclined to put more favourable 
constructions upon the conduct of the 
Emperor of the French than he did on that 
of the Members of the House of Commons. 
The Motion which he (Mr. Kinglake) had 
put on the paper suggested only a very 
slight shade of difference between the view 
he entertained and that which the Govern- 
ment had adopted; and yet the Ministers 
took it upon them to impute to himself 
and others who agreed with him that they 
were favourable to a war policy. He in- 
dignantly repelled that accusation. There 
was no man in the House who looked with 
greater horror upon the calamity of war 
than he did. It had been his fate to see 
something of the horrors of war, and if 
the sight of those horrors had had any 
effect on his mind, it was to increase 
his detestation of those who wickedly in- 
flicted such evils on mankind, and cer- 
tainly not to lessen the disgust with which 
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they must all look on the cruelty of wan- 
tonly involving any nation in war. ‘The 
noble Viscount had told them that the 
policy of the Empire was the policy of 
peace, and that the war of last year was 
no exception to that policy. He had 
waited with much curiosity to learn how 
the noble Lord would justify that extra- 
ordinary statement. The noble Viscount 
had justified it by asserting that the recent 
war was a noble enterprise. He supposed, 
therefore, that the noble Viscount agreed 
with the Emperor that it was a war for 
“an idea,” and that as such it deserved 
the applause of England. For his own 
part, he believed that if ever there was a 
war begun more in cold blood than an- 
other it was the late war with Austria, 
from the first rupture on New Year’s Day. 
The noble Lord seemed to think we were 
bound at the outset of any discussion with 
a foreign Power to make up our mind at 
once whether the question was one worth 
going to war about, and that we should 
disclose the result of our meditations. 
That was contrary to all diplomatic usage, 
was inconsistent with a course of peace, 
and was a mode of argument either ex- 
tremely offensive or entirely imbecile. 
Though he greatly approved a great deal 


of the language used ‘by the Foreign Secre- 
tary in the correspondence, yet, when the 
correspondence was compared with the 
events which followed, one could not help 
feeling that there was about the whole of 
it an appearance of the want of reality. 
The language had not produced its natural 


result. The noble Lord remonstrated in 
very strong and vigorous language; but 
his remonstrances appeared to be vain for 
all purposes, producing neither acquies- 
cence nor irritation, nor counter argu- 
ment, but being treated simply as null, 
and the French Emperor calmly proceeded 
to deliver his speech to the French Cham- 
ber, pleasantly alluding to his relations 
with Foreign Powers, and his intended 
annexation of these two provinces. What 
had transpired during the present dis- 
cussion afforded some explanation of this 
matter. It appeared that in July the Fo- 
reign Secretary strongly protested against 
the annexation of Savoy and Nice, and was 
told, upon the conclusion of peace, that the 
idea had been abandoned. Afterwards, 
when it became probable that Central 
Italy would become annexed to Piedmont, 
it then appeared to have been fairly enough 
stated to Earl Cowley that in that case the 
Emperor would recur to the abandoned idea 
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of the annexation of the two provinces to 
France. The noble Foreign Secretary said 
that, inasmuch as the event which was to 
cause the annexation was only contingent, 
he thought it his duty to abstain from 
making any protest against a merely con- 
tingent event ; but the result was that our 
relation with France on this question was 
now very much altered, because the Go- 
vernment of France could say, ‘‘ We told 
you all along that we should claim as a 
counterpoise this annexation of Savoy, 
and, though you before protested against 
the latter, yet when it was mentioned, 
coupled with the annexation of Central 
Italy, you did not think it necessary to 
express disapproval.” 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he thought the tone of the noble Lord, 
the First Minister, had been much more 
satisfactory that evening than when he 
addressed the House on a former occasion, 
when he told hon. Members that if they 
proceeded to discuss this question of the 
annexation of Savoy they might probably 
endanger the relations of this country with 
France; and that, if they referred to the 
subject at all, they were bound to bring 
forward a vote of censure. Whether they 
would ever have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the question in a way to have any 
influence with regard to the annexation 
it was impossible for him to say; but it 
appeared to him that long before the 
House would have that opportunity the 
annexation would be completely perfected. 
The peculiar relation in which the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) had placed himself 
with Earl Cowley had, in his opinion, put 
the noble Lord in a false position with re- 
gard to the House. No one acquainted 
with the character of the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary would believe him ca- 
pable of want of candour to the House or 
of wilfully misleading it, yet the peculiar 
manner in which private letters were mixed 
up with official communications placed the 
noble Lord in such difficulty that it was 
impossible for him at an early part of the 
Session to answer the questions of the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
without appearing to speak uncandidly or 
in a way to mislead the House. The 
noble Lord was asked whether he was 
aware of any communications or negotia- 
tions with respect to the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice, and what was his answer ? 
The noble Lord referred to certain com- 
munications which took place last July, 
and said that any desire for the annexa- 
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tion of Savoy which had been felt by the 
French Government had ‘been definitely 
abandoned, and he added that, as far as 
he knew, no negotiation was on foot for 
the cession of Savoy. Now, the noble 
Lord felt the difficulty of referring to 
private letters, which had informed him 
that between July and the time when he 
spoke the French Government had re- 
peatedly warned him that circumstances 
had so far changed that they did contem)- 
late the annexation, and, under certain 
circumstances, they must regard it as a po- 
litical necessity. This showed the dangerous 
effect of a course which as he (Mr. 8. 
FitzGerald) believed the noble Lord had 
adopted, for the first time in the history of 
our diplomacy, of mixing up private corre- 
spondence with the official communications 
of our Minister at a Foreign Court, and 
he trusted that for the future such a 
practice would be abandoned. As regarded 
the conduct of the Government in other 
respects, it was abundantly clear that it 
was liable to great disapprobation on two 
points. In the first place, it put us in a 
disadvantageous position with respect to 
France, as it almost placed France in the 
position of being right, and England in the 
position of being wrong, and the French 
Emperor was entitled to say, ‘I never 
concealed my desire or intention to effect 
the annexation of Savoy. During October, 
November, and December of last year | 
never ceased to tell you that on a certain 
contingency I should consider it a political 
necessity to possess myself of Savoy. I 
communicated that to your Minister; he 
must have communicated it to you—I care 
not whether by public or by private letters. 
Did you then hold to me the language of 
remonstrance which for three months past 
you have used, and which you now address 
to the House of Commons? Had I not 
every reason to suppose that you assented 
to this annexation? I told you that, in 
the event of a certain territorial aggrandize- 
ment by Sardinia, I should think it neces- 
sary, for the security of France, that she 
should possess Savoy. You continued to 
urge a policy the result of which has been 
the aggrandizement of Sardinia; you urged 
the establishment of a great Italian king- 
dom, and therefore I was entitled to as- 
sume that you considered that to be worth 
the acquisition of Savoy by France.” The 
noble Lord ( Viscount Palmerston) was still 
sanguine that this project of annexation 
would be abandoned. But from the be- 
ginning to the end of this business the 
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Government had manifested a facility of 
conviction which was most extraordinary. 
First, the Foreign Secretary told the 
House that, after all, there would not be 
much danger, because the great Powers of 
Europe were to be consulted before the 
annexation took place. The Prime Mi- 
nister had to-night repeated that convic- 
tion; but since those words were first 
used had not the Emperor of the French 
stated in his speech to the Chambers 
that, instead of “consulting” the great 
Powers, the subject would only be “ ex- 
plained” (exposé) to them? Nobody, in 
fact, now believed that the consent of 
the great Powers would be asked to 
perfect this annexation. Well, then, the 
House were told that the wishes of the 
Savoyards would be ascertained. But that 
project, too, had now been abandoned, and 
the will of the municipalities was alone to 
be taken. The noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary had also told the House that 
there was a further guarantee, because, 
before the surrender of Sardinian territory, 
the Sardinian Parliament would be con- 
sulted. But he found a fact calculated to 
throw a curious light upon that point set 
forth in a journal which was at one time 
the most influential organ of independent 
opinion in France, but which was under- 
stood to be at present one of the organs of 
the French Government—he meant the 
Journal des Debats. From that journal he 
learned that, although Count Cavour’s 
despatch, as it appeared in the telegram, 
contained an assurance of this kind, all 
reference to any expression of opinion on 
the part of the Sardinian Parliament was 
omitted from the despatch when inserted 
in the Moniteur. Thus, all the guarantees 
which were to secure a legal and peaceable 
annexation had one by one disappeared. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Horsman) 
had expressed the general feeling of the 
House when he said that this should not 
for one moment be regarded as a question 
of peace or war, and that any—Minister 
who put the question in that shape de- 
served great condemnation; but it was 
certainly never suggested by any hon. 
Member on that side of the House that 
such a course should be taken by the Go- 
vernment. He (Mr. 8. FitzGerald) had 
himself suggested that this country ought 
to take the initiative in expressing their 
disapproval of the scheme in the hope that 
the other Powers would follow the same 
course—not, as the noble Lord said, that 
it was ever their intention in this way to 
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enter into an offensive alliance against 
France, but in order that the Government 
should give to foreign Powers an opportu- 
nity of taking a similar course, and of 
offering a like remonstrance against the 
intended annexation. In point of fact, 
the noble Lord stood self-convicted and 
condemned for not having done so. It 
was only on the 5th of March that the 
noble Lord said— 

“It is my persuasion that if this language of 
disapproval is held in Berlin, is held in Vienna, 
and is held in St. Petersburg, this project of an- 
nexation will not be persevered in.” 


But hon. Members would look in vain 
through the papers for any communica- 
tions from the noble Lord to these Courts 
which would secure any such protest. 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) had 
pointed out a remarkable despatch on the 
4th of February from Lord Bloomfield to 
the Foreign Secretary; but the noble Lord’s 
letter to which that was an answer, was 
even more remarkable :-—— 

“J transmit for your information,” it stated, 

“a copy of a despatch which I hav» addressed to 
Iler Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris respecting 
the rumour which has lately prevailed of a plan 
being in agitation for annexing to France Savoy 
and the county of Nice. Your Lordship will un- 
derstand that you are not to read, still less give a 
copy of, this despatch to Baron Schleinitz ; but in 
speaking to his Excellency on the subject, you will 
conform your language to what I have stated to 
Earl Cowley.” 
No steps, therefore, were taken to invite 
from the Court of Berlin am expression of 
opinion which, according to the noble 
Lord, would have been effectual in pre- 
venting annexation. He had looked in 
vain through the table of contents for any 
such letter to Sir J. Crampton or Lord 
Augustus Loftus. It might possibly have 
been written ; but, if so, it had been care- 
fully omitted from the papers on the table. 
In conclusion, he hoped that to-night, at 
least, no one would say that expressions 
had been used which were calculated to 
irritate the feelings of the French people, 
and were conceived in a spirit insulting 
to the Emperor of that great people. He 
could only say that at no time had he ever 
used terms expressive of anything but such 
respect as was due to the Monarch of so 
great a nation. Moreover, he had never 
used language half so strong as that of the 
noble Lord, who had no right, therefore, 
to say that those who differed from him on 
this question were producing irritation be- 
tween the two nations, and might embroil 
them in a war. 
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Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, if the 
language of the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary has been more satisfactory to the 
hon. Member for Horsham (Mr. 8. Fitz- 
Gerald), I think the language of the hon. 
Member must also be more satisfactory to 
the noble Lord. But I cannot permit the 
hon. Member to take advantage of a short 
memory in the apologetic speech we have 
just heard, when we know that he said 
the other night, ‘Don’t let us have any 
figures of rhetoric in your despatches,” and 
that he was for re-animating the Holy Al- 
liance. Then, he denounced the Emperor 
of the French by name; but now, by an 
ingenious change of tacties, having been 
thrown over and discarded, by his leader, 
after his denunciations of the Emperor 
[* No, no!’’}—I am in the recollection of 
the House. The Irish element was strong 
in the hon. Gentleman at the time, and he 
was all for a row in Europe at any price. 
But now, having been completely put on 
one side by the temperate and able speeches 
of the right hon. Member (Mr_ Disraeli) 
and of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Whiteside), the late Under-Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs finds that he 
has taken an incorrect view, and now comes 
cap in hand to his very good friend the 
Emperor of the French, for whom he enter- 
tains so high an opinion. Now, I think 
that if, as the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridgwater observed, there has been 
unreality in these despatches, there has 
also been unreality in this debate. I think 
I may take the view of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bucks in contradis- 
tinction to that taken by the hon. Member 
for Horsham. I think, too, that the Em- 
peror of the French stands altogether ac- 
quitted of any deceit in this transaction. 
No one can read these despatches and main- 
tain that we have a right to accuse the 
Emperor of the French of any deceit on his 
part. If there has been any deceit and 
any subterfuge in this transaction, I think 
that our good Friends the Sardinians are 
not quite free from that charge, and that 
the principle of intervention which, I am 
sorry to see, we are rashly running into 
has occasioned this little transaction, But 
when it is said that the treaty of 1815 has 
not been respected, I ask who has ever re- 
spected the treaty of 1815? The noble 
Viscount (Viscount Palmerston) has com- 
mitted the greatest outrage upon the treaty 
of 1815 I ever heard of, for he has re- 
joiced on every occasion that Lombardy 
has been taken from Austria. I believe 
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that Lombardy was guaranteed to Austria 
by the treaty of 1815. [4 ery of “No!”’} 
No, not guaranteed, because there is a dis- 
tinction ; but at any rate the treaty of 1815 
was broken, when Lombardy was taken 
from Austria. The right hon. Member for 
Bucks mentioned the annexation of Cracow, 
but he made a great mistake when he said 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) was 
Premier at the time. I believe it took 
place in 1836 when Lord Melbourne was 
Prime Minister [Mr. Disrartr: in 1840. ] 
Well, at all events a debate on the annex- 
ation took place as far back as 1836. The 
annexation of Cracow was clearly a dis- 
ruption of the treaty of 1815. Talk of ob- 
serving the treaty of 1815! Why, every 
nation at every time for every purpose has 
put its foot on the treaty of 1815. I do 
not think that this country has any great 
interest in hindering this union of Savoy to 
France. I believe that the annexation of 
Savoy to France will not strengthen France 
in any hostile views against country. I 
belicve the real thing is that you are afraid 
of France going to the Rhine. If you 
have no confidence in the Emperor of the 
French, why do you enter into such inti- 
mate alliances with him? The whole mis- 


take is this, that we have certain states- 
men in this country who, no doubt, with 


very laudable motives, are determined to 
interfere to raise up a central kingdom in 
Italy. Now, I have as great an admira- 
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some strategetical advantage to compensate 
her. I cannot help remarking upon the 
change of tactics on the part of hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting upon the Opposition benches, 
and most wisely too, because of the lan- 
guage of the hon. Member for Horsham 
the other night. [Mr. S. FrrzGeranp: 
Repeat it.] I could repeat both the lan- 
guage and the manner, but no man in this 
House who heard it will say that it was 
not the language of a man who had been 
instructed by his party to take a particular 
line, and who took it with all his heart. I 
am glad to find that the hon. Gentleman’s 
leader has disowned the language of his 
Under Secretary, and I hope that in future 
discussions the same wise and statesman- 
like spirit will be manifested as that which 
has been shown by the Opposition leader 
to-night 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I have a few 
words to say at the end of this debate. I 
cannot but remark that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Horsham (Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald) has made a statement very different 
from that which he made the other night, 
because what I understood him to say then 
was, that there ought to be a solemn pro- 
test on the part of the Powers of Europe, 
and that it should be collective. [{Mr. 8. 
FirzGenatp: I never said’a word of the 
kind.} I recollect the hon. Gentleman 
using the words, “a solemn protest by 
England to the Powers of Europe.” [ Mr. 





tion for the Italians as any man, but I am |S. l'rrzGeratp: Hear!} I could not help 
not inclined to see the Government of this | expressing then, and I cannot help saying 
country interfering for the purpose of rais- | now, that if the Powers of Europe make 
ing up a great central kingdom in Italy.|a solemn protest to the Emperor of the 
If they can work out their own independ- | French, it will be very difficult for them 
ence I shall rejoice, but I am certain that | not to insist upon carrying into effect what 
the more we interfere the greater handle we | they propose, and very difficult for the 
shall give to the Emperor of the French to | Emperor of the French to yield what he 
aggrandize himself. We have no right to/ must consider in the light of a threat. 
expect if we interfere in behalf of this great | But the hon. Gentleman has now changed 
kingdom of Central Italy, that the Em- | his language. Both the right hon. Gentle- 
peror of the French, after the expenditure | man the Member for Buckinghamshire and 
of so much blood and treasure, will sit | the hon. Member for Horsham certainly 
down contentedly without annexation. I! change the question and transform it very 
am surprised to hear noble Lords and hon. | much as they please. I never heard that 
Gentlemen believing in proclamations about | Her Majesty’s Government had brought 
going to war for an idea. Of course, «| any charge against the Government of the 
proclamation must be issued to an army on | Emperor of the French of deceiving them. 
going to war, and fine language in a pro- | A statement appears in Earl Cowley’s de- 
clamation for French soldiers is of great im- spatch on this subject, and we produce 
portance ; but I should never suppose that , that despatch. Earl Cowley says:—‘I 
if England were going to erect a central | have often heard from Count Walewski 
kingdom in Italy it would be for the in-|the expression that if this plan, which 
terest of France, which is not a constitu- | he thought impossible, should ever sue- 
tional Government, to erect a constitu-|ceed, in that case Savoy would be de- 
tional kingdom at her own gate without | manded by the Emperor.” Earl Cowley 
Mr. Bernal Osborne 
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goes on to say:—‘‘I never gave Count 
Walewski any reason to suppose that such 
a proposal would be approved by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government.” TI certainly have 
every confidence in Earl Cowley’s discre- 
tion. There is no charge there in that 
despatch of Earl Cowley. On the con- 
trary, he says truly that he did receive 
communications from Count Walewski, 
but that he did not think it was necessary 
or would be prudent to write despatches 
on the subject. I might have been writ- 
ing every week to the French Government 
the views of Her Majesty's Government, 
and they might have replied in the lan- 
guage they had held to Earl Cowley, but 
this would have made no difference at all, 
because the question was a practical one, 
and it had not come into discussion. If 
the Congress had met, the question must 
have been discussed then; and, if not, 
very soon after. The hon. Gentleman says 
I ought to have sent despatches to Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, and Berlin, and have given 
copies of them to those Courts. Well, 
that is the very course Ihave taken. If 
the hon. Gentleman had waited until to- 
morrow, he would have found that I had 
done what he says I ought to have done. 
But the hon. Gentleman is too quick at 
censure, and he blames me for not doing 
the thing that I have been doing. But 
what I have not thought proper to do is 
to ask those Powers to conform their lan- 
guage to ours, or to enter into anything 
like an alliance or combination which 
might appear hostile to the Frxiperor. 
With regard to the French despatch, I 
cannot inform the hon. Gentleman what 
it contains. It has arrived to-day, but it 
has not been put into my hands, and I 
cannot say what form it may take. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks gocs on repeating, but, at the same 
time, carefully veiling the meaning of his 
proposition, that this proposal of the an- 
nexation of Savoy is brought on because 
we persist in the policy of making a great 
kingdom in Central Italy and annexing 
Tuseany to Sardinia. But I endeavoured 
to explain to the right hon. Gentleman 
that our policy was to prevent any force 
from being used to control the people of 
Central Italy. There was one practical 
way of preventing these annexations, and 
that was by saying to the Emperor of the 
French, “You make very unreasonable 
objections when you oppose the use of 
force in Central Italy. Let your troops 
be withdrawn, let the Austrians enter, 
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and then they will be able to restore the 
Grand Dnke to Tuscany and the Pope to 
the Romagna, and then there will be an 
end of the question of annexation.’’ That 
is the practical end to which his proposi- 
tion would come. The right hon. Gentle- 
man does not say it openly, but that was 
the way in which you might have pre- 
vented this project, by letting the Italians 
take their own course. If that proposal 
to the Emperor of the French were suc- 
cessful, the Austrians would have restored 
the Grand Duke in Tuscany and the Pope 
in Bologna, and then there would be no 
question of annexation. We have pre- 
ferred to leave the Italians to take their 
own course. They have done so, and they 
have chosen to annex themselves to the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, and we are against 
using force to interfere with their de- 
cision. 

Copy presented,—of further Correspondence re- 
lating to the affairs of Italy, Part IlI. [by Com- 
mand]; to lic upon the Table. 


PETERBOROUGH ELECTION. 
REPORT. 

House informed, that the Committee 
had determined,— 

“That George Hammond Whalley, esquire, is 
duly elected a Citizen to serve in this present 
Parliament for the City of Peterborough. 

“And the said determination was ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House. 


RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN 
ARMY. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Cotonrn SYKES said, he rose to move 
an Address for certain papers connected 
with the subject of the organization of the 
army in India. ‘The subject involved was 
one of the greatest importance, relating as 
it did to the future safety of our possessions 
in India, and the well-being of 200,000,000 
of people. He mentioned the case of an 
outrage which was committed by an 
English officer in desecrating an Hindoo 
temple, in which some robbers had taken 
refuge, quite in ignorance; but, still, the 
entrauce of the officer was a desecration of 
the temple, and created a very unpleasant 
feeling in the minds of the people. What 
he wanted to see was that the attention of 
officers and others who went to India 
should be specially directed to a knowledge 
of the habits and the prejudices of the 
Hindoo race, in order to enable them to 
avoid shocking those feelings which had 
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long existed among the Natives, and could 
not now be removed. It might be that 
the establishment of a local force might be 
beneficial, because at present the constant 
changing of the troops and the continual 
influx of fresh officers not only was inju- 
rious to the service generally, but the 
manner in which it affected and increased 
the patronage was by no means advan- 
tageous. A local army in India got accli- 
matized through remaining there many 
years, and the loss of life was very much 
less than that among the new-comers; in- 
deed, it was only two per cent as against 
seven per cent. We had now 600 British 
officers in a state of uncertainty as to their 
future position, and they feared that the 
cadetship system having been done away 
with, it might be followed by some change 
which would be detrimental to their inte- 
rest. He thought they ought to be relieved 
from the doubt and distress in which those 
officers were placed. With respect to the 
production of the Returns he could not be- 
lieve that the Government could object. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and Forty 
Members not being present, 


The Ilouse was adjourned at a 
quarter to Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 14, 1860. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, 


TIouse adjourned at Four o’clock 
till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 14, 1860. 


Mixvtes.] Pustic Br1s.—2* Mutiny; Marine 
Mutiny. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP BILL.—SECOND 
READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mn. LOCKE KING said, he rose to move 
the second reading of this Bill, the only 


Colonel Sykes 
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objection to which he thought was that it 
did not go far enough, but he was prepared 
to move in Committee the insertion of 
words which would extend its scope. The 
object of the measure was simply to extend 
that freedom of religious worship at pre- 
sent enjoyed by the ministers of every 
other denomination to the clergy of the 
Established Church. The Nonconformist 
clergy had, since 1855, been able to preach 
the Gospel anywhere and in any place; 
but the clergy of the Established Church 
were unable to do so. If a clergyman 
held a religious service in any place not 
regularly appointed without the permission 
of the incumbent of the parish, and the 
licence of the Bishop, he was liable to 
ecclesiastical censure, and to be proceeded 
against before a tribunal more to be dreaded 
than any other Court in the kingdom— 
the Ecclesiastical Court. Religious wor- 
ship was admitted by all to be the best 
mode of preventing crime, and yet in 
consequence of the present state of the 
law many places that might be opened for 
Divine worship were now closed, and mul- 
titudes of persons would remain destitute 
of religious teaching unless the Noncon- 
formists came to their aid. Some localities 
were a great distance from the parish 
church, and there were many persons who, 
from whatever cause it might be, would 
attend worship in other buildings who 
would not go to a church; and many 
clergymen without a cure of souls were 
willing to perform Divine service in other 
buildings than churches were they not 
precluded from doing so. From the evi- 
dence of Dr. Hume, of Liverpool, before 
the Lords’ Committee on church rates, it 
appeared that in Southwark 63 per cent 
of the population attended no place of 
worship; in Sheffield, 62 per cent; Old- 
ham, 614 per cent; Brighton, 54; Man- 
chester, 51; Westminster, 50; Coventry, 
50; while in 34 of the great towns of Eng- 
land, containing a population of 3,993,467, 
there were no less than 2,197,388, or 524 
per cent of their whole population, who 
attended no place of worship whatever. 
Dr. Hume stated his belief that by the 
close of the present century 70 per cent of 
the gross population of the country will 
be seated in large towns; if the large 
towns, therefore, were left to themselves, 
‘practical heathenism must inevitably 
soon outgrow Christianity.”” Were they, 
then, to set their faces against these facts, 
and prevent these multitudes from having 
the Gospel preached to them? The har- 
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yest was indeed great. So, indeed, were 
the numbers of the reapers; but they stood 
in the way of the reapers—indeed, prac- 
tically forbade them by the present state 
of the law. Something had been done in 
the metropolis by preaching in theatres, 
but as the law stood it was illegal for a 
clergyman to do it; was it desirable that 
it should be illegal? The clergy of the 
Church of England had, at first, a strong 
prejudice against these services in theatres ; 
but many, seeing the good results of the 
practice, had now entirely changed their 
opinion. It was a fact that enormous 
masses of people would attend a service in 
the theatre who would not go to any place 
of worship; and it was an extraordinary 
fact that the clergymen of the churches in 
the neighbourhood of these theatres found 
no decrease in the number of their con- 
gregations. That the holding a religious 
service ina theatre by a clergyman of the 
Church of England was illegal there could 
be no doubt. ‘The Church of England 
Protection Society had submitted the case 
to Dr. Phillimore for his opinion, and he 
had stated that such a service could not be 
legally performed by a clergyman—that in 
doing so he made himself liable to eccle- 
siastical censure and penalties. He added 
that ‘no proposition of ecclesiastical law 
was better supported by decisions both of 
the temporal and ecclesiastical courts.” 
Such was the opinion of Dr. Phillimore, 
and he felt assured the House would, 
under those circumstances, sce how desir- 
able it was to secure the object which the 
Bill proposed to effect. Public opinion 
was no doubt stronger than ecclesiastical 
law; but it might happen that in some 
dioceses an unfortunate clergyman might 
be proceeded against by his diocesan, and 
subjected to the penalties of ecclesiastical 
law unless the state of the law was altered. 
He might add that he should be prepared 
in Committee, if the Bill should reach that 
stage, to introduce into it words by which 
a clergyman under ecclesiastical censure 
should be precluded from the advantages 
which the Bill would confer. He might 
also state that as he understood some hon. 
Gentlemen looked upon the probable ope- 
ration of the measure with alarm, as en- 
abling a clergyman to perform services in 
any private house, against the will of the 
proprietor, he should, if it were necessary 
—which he did not believe was the case— 
Introduce into the Bill words by which 
that objection would be entirely obviated. 
The Bill was necessary and desirable, not 
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merely on the ground of expediency, but 
also on the higher ground that its pro- 
visions were in conformity with the express 
teaching of the New Testament. The 
command of the Saviour was, ‘Go into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” without restriction to place; 
and in the parable of the Marriage Supper, 
the invitations were not confined to those 
who assembled in the temple, but to those 
in the highways and hedges. The clergy 
assumed to themselves to be the successors 
of the Apostles. Let us see what the 
Apostles did. The Apostles did not re- 
quire a church in which to preach the 
Gospel; they not only preached in houses, 
but broke bread from house to house. 
Now, contrast what the Apostles actually 
did, and what our Saviour commanded with 
the canon of the Church, which says no 
minister shall preach or administer the 
Holy Communion in a private house ! 
Priestcraft may do a great deal, but it can- 
not do away with the Divine commands, 
and set up the canon law in its place. For 
those reasons he hoped the House would 
agree to the second reading of his Bill. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
Mr. WALPOLE said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had, in the course of his speech, made 
several observations, in the justice of 
which he: entirely concurred. He could 
not at the same time give his assent to 
the conclusion at which the hon. Gentle- 
man had arrived, inasmuch as he was of 
opinion that if this Bill were to pass in 
its present shape it would give satisfaction 
neither to the members of that Church for 
which he proposed to legislate, nor, what 
was of far more importance, conduce to 
the interests of religion itself. The hon. 
Gentleman very justly contended that 
nothing could be more to be regretted than 
the disproportion between the numbers of 
the uneducated and uninstructed popula- 
tion of the country, and the means of pro- 
viding for their spiritual destitution, and 
he could assure the House that any mea- 
sure by which that destitution could be 
met would receive his most cordial and 
unqualified support. He was sure that 
the House was anxious to promote that 
great Christian religion which was common 
to all; but he believed the large majority of 
the House was also of opinion that that 
object could be best promoted by observing, 
in respect of the Church as well as secular 
communities, certain regulations for the 
conduct of their proceedings. The Bill 
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under discussion would not secure that 
end in a satisfactory manner, but its 
operation would rather be to produce in 
every parish throughout the kingdom the 
utmost confusion. With regard to a 
minister preaching in a private house 
against the will of the inhabitants, he saw 
no reason for any prohibition being intro- 
duced into the Bill, because, under its pre- 
sent form, the law gave no such power. 
The Bill was very short, and its effect 
would never, therefore, strike the House 
directly. The Bill was simply a Bill to 
enable any minister of the Church of Eng- 
land or Ireland to celebrate Divine service 


according to the rights and ceremonies of 


the Church in any place, the canons and 
the law notwithstanding. The first objec- 
tion to the measure which he would urge 
was, that unless the hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to alter by'some provision, subse- 
quently to be introduced into it, the canon 
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which the clergyman would not invite 
further spiritual aid to supply the wants 
of his parishioners. The only difficulty in 
the matter was to provide a fund by 
means of which clergymen would be 
placed in a position to carry their wishes 
in that respect into execution. But what 
the hon. Gentleman would effect if his 
Bill came into operation would be to 
confer a right on anybody in the Church 
of England to administer its sacraments 
and to perform its ceremonies in a manner 
which might be contrary to the wishes of 
the inhabitants, and possibly to the dis- 
turbance of the peaee of the parish in 
which that right happened to be exer- 
cised. That being his opinion, he would 
appeal to the hon. Gentleman whether it 
was desirable that, in his eagerness to se- 
cure a good object—an object which the Bill 
would not really accomplish—he should 


| proceed with a measure calculated to pro- 


law of the Church, it would fail to effect duce evils which would more than coun- 
its object; for if no such alteration were | terbalance those to which he sought to 


made, how, he should like to know, could | apply a remedy? 


Of course, in dealing 


the members of the Established Church, | with the subject, hon. Members could 
who subscribed to that law, obey an Act | have only one end in view, for they all 
of Parliament which merely said that they | concurred in the necessity of preaching 
might do certain things, the canon law not- | the Gospel and the expediency of provid- 


withstanding ? 
no doubt taking a most laudable course in 


tution of the people. He had quoted Dr. 
Hume to prove to what an extent that 


advantages which had resulted from the 
fact that permission had been accorded to 
the ministers of the Church to make use 
of certain public buildings—as had been 
recently done in this metropolis—for the 
purpose of supplying to some extent the 
spiritual wants of the community. Now, 
if the description which the hon. Gentle- 
man had given of those advantages was 


correct, was il not true that the evils of 


which he complained had been practically 
half met? That being so, and no disincli- 
nation to provide for the existing spiritual 
destitution on the part of the clergy being 
observable, « minister of religion, being at 
liberty to administer the rites of the 
Church with the consent of the clergyman 
of the parish in any particular district, 
and being under present circumstances 
frequently called upon to afford such 
assistance,—he could not see that the 
necessity of altering the law as it stood 
had been established. So far as his own 
experience went, he might say that there 
was hardly a parish in the kingdom in 


Myr. Walpole 


The hon. Gentleman was | 


| Gospel. 
| his right hon. Friend, was not exactly the 





ing, as far as possible, for the spiritual 


| destitution of the people. 
desiring to provide for the spiritual desti- | 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, that while 


agreeing in most of what had fallen from 
| his right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) there 
destitution existed, and had described the | 


was one portion of his speech from which 
he felt bound to dissent. He alluded to 


| that portion of it in which he had stated 
| that all the Members of the House con- 


curred as to the necessity of preaching the 
That, he should beg to remind 


ease, for there were four hon. Members 
who did not believe in the necessity of 
preaching the Gospel, and by those Gentle- 
men, whom recent legislation had admitted 
within the walls of the House, such dis- 
cussions as the present, he contended, must 
be regarded as an insult. {| Cries of “Oh, 
oh!’’| He would repeat it, there was no 
longer any community between the Chris- 
tian religion and the House of Commons, 
and all references to Christianity, and all 
quotations from the Bible, must now be 
not only out of place, but an insult to 
those four Gentlemen. So far as the Bill 
under discussion was concerned, he was of 
opinion that its operation would be to des- 
troy that authority which a Bishop ought 
to have it in his power to exercise within 
his own diocese. He would remind the 
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House that it was the Bishop who had spi- 
ritual charge of his diocese, and they had 
no more right to interfere with a Bishop 
in his diocese, and to say that whether he 
liked or not he should have a particular 
preaching, than they would have to inter- 
fere with every clergyman in his particu- 
lar parish. At present if the clergyman 
preached he ctical doctrine or otherwise 
misconduct himself in the performance of 
his duties within his jurisdiction the 
Bishop had a power of inhibition; but 
that power would, after the passing of the 
Bill, be confined to clergymen who ofli- 
ciated in consecrated places, and would 
not include these whose services would, 
after the passing of the measure, be called 
into existence. To introduce such a state 
of things as that would be, he maintained 
to create a revolution in the Church, and 
a proposition which would have that effect 
ought not, at all events, to be acceded to 
in a thin House on a Wednesday morning. 
Should a Bill of such wide scope and so 
revolutionary in its tendency pass that 
House, it was sure to come to an unfortu- 
nate end in “another place.” This being 
so, he hoped the hon. Member would not 
persevere with it, or, that if he did, the 
House would at once reject it. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
had he not been one of the four Gentle- 
men personally alluded to by the noble 
Lord, he should not have taken part in 
this discussion. The noble Lord no doubt 
was one of those who had been incapable 
of understanding the motives and prin- 
ciples by which persons of his (Sir F. 
Goldsmid’s) persuasion were actuated be- 
fore the Bill passed by which they were 
admitted to Parliament, and who appeared 
to be equally incapable of understanding 
them now that it was law. The noble 
Lord seemed to be totally unable to un- 
derstand how it was possible for a Mem- 
ber of the Jewish persuasion to combine 
attachment to his own faith with a wish 
that persons born in the Christian faith 
Should be instructed in the doctrines of 
that religion. He could, however, assure 
the noble Lord that the two things were 
perfectly compatible, and that any measure 
which was brought forward with the view 
of providing increased facilities for those 
born in the Christian faith should—al- 
though he might take no prominent part 
in its diseussion—be looked upon by him, 
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though he was reluctant to refer to a per- 
sonal matter, tell the noble Lord that ia 
those places with which they were con- 
nected by ties of property members of the 
Jewish persuasion did not scruple—nay, 
were as anxious as other landlords were— 
to facilitate the establishment of houses of 
religious worship and schools in which in- 
struction was conveyed in the Christian 
religion to those who had been brought up 
in that faith. He would say nothing more, 
but he hoped he had made it intelligible to 
the House, though probably it was not in- 
telligible to the noble Lord, that any mea- 
sure which really tended to promote free- 
dom of religious worship could not be re- 
garded by persons of his own religion as 
an insult to themselves. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
speaking from his personal knowledge of 
a distinguished family who professed the 
Jewish religion, and to which two of the 
hon. Members alluded to belonged, he could 
testify that there were no persons who 
performed those duties more liberally, to 
which the hon. Gentleman who last spoke 
had just referred, and none who showed 
more regard to the religious feelings of 
others, With regard now to this Bill, he 
had strong objections to it. The Bill did 
not in fact remedy the supposed illegality 
of the services of the Church of Eugland 
which had taken place, with good effect, 
in some large public buildings in London. 
If Dr. Phillimore’s opinion were correct, 
that any clergyman who performed those 
services, even with the full consent of his 
Bishop, might be cited to answer for a 
breach of the law, it might be worth the 
consideration of the House, and indeed 
extremely useful, to prevent that diffi- 
culty. But the Bill would not suffice for 
that purpose as it stood, though it would 
allow services of the Church of England, 
whether High Church or Low Church, to 
be set up by anybody in parishes where, 
perhaps, the custom and feeling of the 
Churchmen there were opposed to the 
method so introduced. He should be glad, 
therefore, if his hon. Friend would with- 
draw this Bill, and bring in one more likely 
to effect the object which he really desired 
to attain—an object with which the House 
would sympathize. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: I have heard with great regret 
the observations of the noble Lord the 


and those whose religious opinions were the | Member for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) 
same as his, with favour rather than the | with regard to gentlemen professing the 
contrary. He would go further, and al | Jewish religion, and the untenable—indeed, _ 
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I will say—highly inconvenient doctrine | can play at, but which, I think, no one 
he has laid down as to the effect of their can play at without considerable disparage- 
admission here upon the deliberations and ,ment to the reverence which we owe to 


duties of this House. It may be the con- 
scientious opinion of the noble Lord that 
the duties of this House are totally altered 


by the admission of hon. Gentlemen pro- | 


fessing the Jewish religion within its walls; 


but that is an opinion hardly worthy of | 


his undoubted ability and high intelligence, 
and one which is very unworthy of the 
respect which we owe to those who have 
at length been admitted into the House, 
whilst it is also one which, if acted on, 
would essentially impede and cripple this 
House in the discharge of its duties. In 
fact, the opinions of the noble Lord, if full 
effect were given to them, are totally op- 


posed to the admission into this House of | 
any persons professing any religious senti- | 


ments other than those held by the Mem- 
bers of the Established Church. Now, 


without going back to the case of Dis- | 


senters, which was of an earlier date, more 
than thirty years have elapsed since we 
avowedly recognized the admission into 
Parliament of persons not professing the 
Established religion of the country; and I 
would appeal to any one connected with 
the Established religion, including those 
who are in an especial manner responsible 


for the defence of its interests, to say | 
whether any injury at all to those interests | 
has arisen from the right which has been | 


conceded. On the contrary, as one of those 


who represent a large portion of the clergy | 
of this country, I must answer that appeal | 


in the negative, and bear my testimony to 
the fact that nothing can be more remark- 
able, as a general rule, than the considerate 
liberality and the high feeling with which 
hon. Gentlemen not professing the Esta- 
blished religion of the country have re- 
frained from using any privilege or power 
they had obtained, as Members of this 
House, to the prejudice of that religion. 
Now, I cannot help, as to this Bill, joining 
in the request.of my hon. Friend who has 
just sat down, that the hon. Mover will not 


_ the sacred origin of those words. It would 
| not, perhaps, be difficult for me to show, 
‘if it were requisite, by citations from the 
New Testament, that the ecclesiastical 
‘discipline of the early days was exceed- 
ingly strict, and that the Apostles of the 
‘church inflicted upon offenders, in the 
matters alluded to, punishments much more 
, Severe than any contemplated by, or con- 
‘sonant with the spirit of, modern legisla- 
‘tion. But considering the question on 
general grounds, the object of the hon. 
| Mover is, I presume, comparatively a 
_limited one, and perhaps he is not himself 
aware of what would be the real scope 
and effect of his Bill. If he thinks that 
certain specific enlargements ought to be 
made of the powers and liberties of clergy- 
men in the performance of divine service, 
let him make a certain specific proposal 
limited to the object in view. But this is 
a Bill the author of which contemplates 
something quite different to that which it 
would effect, and I ask him, let us not be 
put in the painful position of being obliged 
to vote against a measure which appears 
to contemplate the extension of the preach- 
ing of the gospel, since the object of the 
measure will probably be judged out of 
doors by the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who has introduced it, and not by what 
'may be shown to be its real consequence. 
It appears to me that the remark of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) is 
quite just, that this is a measure which 
‘would introduce anarchy and confusion 
into almost every parish throughout the 
kingdom. In any single case it might 
happen that the most exemplary clergyman 
| in England, the best man, the most de- 
voted and orthodox, the most able preacher 
| and amirable pastor, might have, I will not 
say a minority differing from him on some 
| particular point, but some one parishioner, 
| with a house large enough to assemble a 
congregation in it, although that parish- 


| 
/ 


press it, in its present form, upon the | ioner might have no cause of quarrel with 
House, but will choose some other and| him, except a cause creditable to the 
more carefully considered instrument, to | clergyman himself, as for instance, because 


give effect to his views. I listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), 
and I can only take one exception to it. 
There is a great inconvenience in pressing 
texts of scripture here into the service of 
our particular opinions relative to this 
measure or that. It is a game which two 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


the preaching of the clergyman had borne 
hardly upon his own particular vices, it 
would then be in the power of such a per- 
|son, under this Bill, to introduce dissen- 
sion into the Church by opening in that 
parish a room, where perhaps some diste- 
putable person in clerical orders might be 
procured to carry on a rival and antago- 
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nistic service. This case might occur, 
strictly within the effect of the Bill. The 
hon. Gentleman may say that he will 
amend this part of the Bill in Committee, 
but he will find that the Bill, as it stands, 
requires so many Amendments that none 
of it will remain. It is an extemporised 
Bill, which has been drawn up, I presume, 
without any consultation with persons 
conversant with the law of the Church, 
whatever be the philanthropic and benevo- 
lent purpose of the hon. Gentleman in 
bringing it forward. He says, indeed, 


that in order to prevent any disreputable 
clergyman from being employed to conduct 
these services, he is ready to introduce 
words into the Bill which shall provide 
that no clergyman who is under ecclesias- 
tical censure shall conduct them. I would | 


| 
| 


remind the House, however, that the 
clergymen who will be placed under that 
disability are persons who have held some 
office in the Church, which has brought 
them within the scope of the censure they 
have received; but 1 am sorry to add that 


in so large a body as the clergy of the | 


Church of England there are many disre- 
putable persons who do not come under 
ecclesiastical censure, simply because they 
do not hold any ecclesiastical office or 
benefice. This Bill would give them, or 
enable them to have, ecclesiastical employ- 
ment which they ought not to have, and 
yet they would be exempted from coming 
under ecclesiastical censure. I am sure 
the hon. Gentleman is not aware of the 
consequences of the Bill as it stands, and 
I entreat him to present us with a Bill 
instead of it which will do justice to the 
benevolent purpose he has in view, and 
which will be limited to the attainment of 
that object. It is not for us to go into 
Committee upon this Bill in order to fish 
out the measure which would be calcu- 
lated to answer the purpose intended; but 
let him try and frame a measure adapted 
to the case, and bring it before the House. 
We ought not to commit ourselves on a 
matter of so much intricacy and difficulty 
to the second reading of a Bill until we 
have some idea of what will really be its 
effect. I had not intended to speak on 
this matter, but respecting as I do the 
hon. Gentleman’s motives, it would be 
painful for me to vote against him, which 
I must nevertheless do if he presses on 
this Bill in its present state; but I trust 
he will withdraw it, for the purpose of 
presenting to us something bettcr adapted 
to the attainment of the end in view. 
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Mr. HORSFALL said, that he had 
listened with regret to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge as 
to there being no disinclination on the 
part of the rectors and incumbents of pa- 
rishes to admit other clergymen to assist 
in the performance of the duties which 
they were called upon to discharge. He 
did not feel at all satisfied that that 
statement was correct. He might, for in- 
stance, mention the case of the clergyman 
of a large parish who had gone into the 
reading-desk in an unbecoming state, as a 
consequence of which a large majority of 
the congregation had left the church. A 
representation on the subject had subse- 
quently been made to the Bishop of the 
diocese, and a commission had been issued 
to inquire into the conduct of the clergy- 
man, before which medical evidence had 
been adduced. The medical man said that 
the symptoms which had been seen in the 
reading-desk might have been occasioned 
by illness; the commissioners gave the in- 
cumbent the benefit of the doubt; but the 
people were convinced that they had come 
to awrong decision; their feelings would 
not allow them to go to the church again; 
there was not another within four or five 
miles, and what were they to do? Were 
they to establish a Nonconformist place of 
worship, or must they go to the church 
where the reading-desk and pulpit were so 
much disgraced by the conduct they had 
seen? The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that if this Bill passed, it would 
compel the clergy to break one of the 
canons of the Church ; but he would like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the clergy obeyed the whole canons of 
the Church? He knew that they did 
not, nor would it be any difficult matter 
to point out what those canons were. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
put the case of disreputable clergymen 
being introduced into a diocese. That was 
somewhat of a slur upon the Church of 
England as well as on those who were 
anxious for the success of this Bill. There 
was no disposition on the part of the sup- 
porters of this measure to introduce any 
but good clergymen who would faithfully 
and honestly discharge their duty. They 
were told the Bill struck at the root 
of the parochial system. That, however, 
was not the fact. It might be opposed to 
the spirit of the ultra-parochialism of the 
present day, but that was quite different 
from the parochial system. However ad- 
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entirely changed. What were then mere 
hamlets had now become large and popu- 
lous places, and they required in many 
cases new ecclesiastical arrangements. If 
the rector refused to admit other clergy- 
men into his parish—and he knew of such 
cases —what was to be done? Was he to 


prevent the poor being provided for? The | 
late Sir R. Peel was one of the first to. 


amend the parochial system He intro- 
duced a Bill the effect of which was to 
subdivide parishes, so that a clergyman 
could be introduced into a large parish 


and have a district allotted to him without | 
The Marquess of Blandford | 
further extended this, and pew-rents were | 
| authority of the parish priest. 
This Bill would have the | 


a church 


allotted towards the payment of the clergy- 
man’s stipend. 
effect of making the parochial system more 
efficient than at present, and he hoped his 
hon. Friend would not be induced to 
withdraw it. There were two sections in 
the Church of England—High and Low 
Church. A parishioner might conscien- 
tiously differ from either one or the other; 
and was he to be debarved from having a 
chaplain in his own house, who would 
preach in accordance with the principles 
he believed to be the purest? He hoped 
the House would agree to the second 
reading of the Bill, and that in Com- 
mittee the objections which had been 
urged by right hon. Gentlemen would be 
obviated. Sure he was, by adopting some 
such measure as this, the advocates of the 
Church would take a very long step to- 
wards retaining the affections of the people 
of England. 

Mr. AYRTON observed, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite always talked of the Church 
of England as being pre-eminently the 
Church of the poor; but when measures 
were brought forward the effect of which 
would make that Church practically so, in- 
stead of their authors receiving the assist- 
ance they might expect from those who, 
by position and influence, might be recog- 
nized as the guardians of the Church, the 
right hon. Gentlemen representing the 
Universitics of Oxford and Cambridge met 
the proposal by showing the knowledge 
they possessed of the subject in pointing 
out difficulties and objections, without, at 
the same time, being good enough to offer 
the least counsel how these might be re- 
moved. Such conduct served rather to 
obstruct than facilitate legislation on this 
difficult subject. He put the theology of 

Mr. Horsfall 


{COMMONS} 
mirable the parochial system was when first | the question aside. 


adopted, times and circumstances had now | 
without reference to that other Church 


| the 
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They must take the 
Church of England as it was, but not 


from which it might be regarded as having 
descended. In the Roman Catholic Church 
a very clear distinction had been always 
drawn between the administration of the 
Sacraments or the discharge of functions 
which were strictly confined to the priest- 
hood and hierarchy and the more simple 
duty of either offering prayer or preaching 
the Gospel. ‘he parochial system was 
essentially based on the administration of 
Sacraments—-it was the territorial 
limit of the jurisdiction of the priests; 
but there were oratories in which, although 
the Sacraments were not administered, 
men might pray or preach without the 
And even 
when in the reign of Henry VIII. a Par- 
liamentary religion was set up by statute, 
instead of the spiritual religion of the 
Catholic Church, praying and preaching 
in oratories were excepted from those acts 
of religious worship in which a compulsory 
uniformity was enjoined by law. It was 
not until the Uniformity Act of Charles IT., 
passed under the influence of the prejudices 
and passions of the time, that this extra- 
vagant violation of the rights of conscience 
took place; while Dissenters were quite 
at liberty to pray and preach where and 
when they pleased, the Uniformity of 
Worship Act remained in all its stringency 
on the Church of England. That Act pro- 
duced two distinct practical effects. A 
clergyman could not in any church or 
chapel lawfully say prayers except in the 
precise prescribed form, and he was not 
allowed to say prayers in any place dif- 
ferent from that prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer. ‘This Bill would be of 
great use where the population had out- 
grown the parish church, and where the 
spiritual destitution in large towns could 
not be overtaken by the present ecclesi- 
astical machinery; and he could assure 
hon. Gentlemen that the Church could 
only stand by really being made the 
Church of the poor. It would not suffice 
to stick the people in what were called poor 
seats, where the finger of scorn was pointed 
at them. He was not going to defend the 
language of the Bill, because he believed 
it to be imperfect; but if the right hon. 
Gentlemen who represented the two Uni- 
versities and the Church were not satisfied 
with it, let them pledge themselves to 
bring in a Bill properly drawn and pro- 
viding for the technical difficulties which 
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surrounded the question; and then, no|they were preventing the utility of the 
doubt, his hon. Friend would give way in| Church of England among the poor. If 
favour of legislation which would be so | hon. Gentlemen agreed in the principle of 
much better conducted. But if they would | the Bill, he was surprised to find that they 
not give that pledge, contenting themselves | opposed the second reading. The usual 
with merely starting objections, he trusted | course under such circumstances was to 
the Bill of which the principle was ad- | read the Bill a second time and amend it 
mitted would be allowed to go into Com- | in Committee. For his own part he should 
mittee, where they would endeavour to! vote for the second reading, because he 
obviate the difficuities as well as they | agreed with the principle of the measure 
could. and believed it would have a very bene- 

Mr. CROSS said, that he rose to join in| ficial effect on the Church of England. 
the appeal which had been made to the | The number of cases sought to be relieved 
hon. Gentleman to withdraw the Bill. | by this Bill was unfortunately very great. 
Cordially concurring in the object sought | There were parishes in which were dis- 
to be obtained, he could not, however, vote | reputable clergymen, and others in which 
for the measure in its present shape; but; the parish was divided between High 
if the hon. Member introduced another in | Church and Low Church doctrines, and 
amore perfect form, he would support him. | he thought the parishioners ought not to 
He could assure him that there was no dis- | be left to the mercy of their clergymen 
position on the part of those that opposed | in these respects. If it was objected that 
the Bill to interfere with the freedom of the | this Bill put a pressure on the Bishops, he 
members of the Church of England in the’ would ask whose fault was it that the 
preaching of the Gospel, so that all things | Bishops were now in such a position? If 
were done decently and in order. But it| the measure were objectionable, why had 
could not be permitted that any parishioner | not the heads of the Church been consulted 
who quarrelled with his clergyman should | with the view of applying a more appro- 
be at liberty to introduce another clergy- | priate remedy to the admitted evils of the 
man into the parish. Authority must be| present system? The opposition of the 
vested somewhere ; and where could it be | Bench of Bishops had induced the noble 
more properly than ‘in the hands of the | Lord now at the head of the Government 
Bishop of the diocese? He admitted that | to withdraw his Ecclesiastical Discipline 
in the present state of the law the Bishop | Bill. The Irish Bench, however, had acted 
had not sufficient power to control diver- | in a far more conciliatory spirit, and the 
gencies in practice or in doctrine, and he | Earl of Derby had, with their consent, in- 
would very gladly see the law in that re- | troduced another Bill of the same nature, 
spect amended. So with regard to the use | which passed the House of Lords, and was 
of private buildings for Divine worship. | only prevented becoming law by the dis- 
There, again, he would place the discre- | solution of Parliament. Why should not 
tion in the hands of the Bishop. Let it| that measure be again introduced? He 
not be said, therefore, that the members of | trusted the English Prelates would follow 
the Church of England were opposed to/ the example of their right rev. Brethren, 
the principle of this Bill. He must advert | and consent to a measure which would 
to one remark of the mover of the Bill. | improve the Ecclesiastical discipline, and 
He said that the Apostles went about) sweep away the existing abuses. It had 
preaching from house to house, but that; been said that this Bill interfered im. 
their successors, as he called the clergy, | properly with the parochial system. But 
did not. Now, he believed that over all/it must be remembered that the Church 
England the clergy did visit in their | of England inclosed within her pale little 
parishes from house to house, and there | more than half the population of the com- 
was certainly nothing in the state of the ! munity—and were no changes to be adopt- 
law to prevent them from doing so. He /|ed in accordance with the altered facts of 
implored the hon. Member not to put the | the case? He thought that parish minis- 
House into the painful position of voting | ters were too autocratic in their parishes, 
against a measure which they could not | and he believed that the opposite of what 
approve as it stood, although they wished; hon. Gentlemen had anticipated could 
to pass something very like it. occur, and that many persons who now 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, in his| attended dissenting places of worship 
opinion those who opposed this Bill ren-| would return to the parish church. Being 
dered themselves liable to the charge that | ready to vote for the second reading, he 
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was also ready to support any necessary 
Amendments; but he really wished to 
make the Church of England more of a 
national Church and to see her influence 
more widely extended amongst the poorer 
classes of the community. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that in 
order to bring the matter to a conclusion 
he would move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. The 
question was not one between Churchmen 
and Dissenters, but one which affected 
only the internal discipline of the Church 
of England. The hon. Member for Surrey 
and the Gentleman who supported him 
had argued entirely apart from the real 
purport of the Bill. If great need actually 
existed for further public ministrations in 
the Church, and for theatres and other 
large public buildings being licensed for 
the performance of religious service accord- 
ing to the rules of the Church, let a mea- 
sure be brought forward avowedly with 
that object; and it would no doubt re- 
ceive the support of many who opposed 
the present one. His objection to the Bill 
was that it provided a remedy for an 
alleged abuse, without regard to the ex- 
isting discipline and framework of the 
Church. ‘The Bill provided that clergy- 
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men of the Church of England might be | 
at liberty to perform Divine Service in a | 


private house irrespective of the Bishop 
and the incumbent of the parish. He 
wished to know what the hon. Member 
for Surrey meant by the words “in a 
private house.” If he meant a private 
residence, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, then all the hon. Member’s argu- 
ment fell to the ground. If, however, he 
included large public buildings, such as 
theatres, under the term “ private house,” 
the House would do well to examine the 
whole fabric of the Church before they 
rashly adopted a proposal that would make 
confusion worse confounded. The Church 
of England was in its constitution a Church 
governed by Bishops, and as the law stood 
it required that no incumbent or curate 
should commence his functions in a parish 
without the permission and sanction of 
the Bishop ; but the effect of this measure 
would be to remove that restriction and 
safeguard in the case of one class of clergy- 
men, although enforced in the case of the 
incumbents and curates. It seemed to be 
supposed by some hon. Members, that 
nothing had been done for many years 
back to provide further ministrations in 
connection with the Church; but the fact 


Mr. Danby Seymour 
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was, that there had been repeated Acts of 
Parliament passed with the view of secur- 
ing a great number of parish clergy, of 
dividing parishes, and of meeting those 
difficulties which were now started, as if 
for the first time. Up till now the whole 
fabric of the Church was founded on the 
district system; but this Bill would in- 
troduce an altogether novel and different 
principle. The argument of the hon. 
Member for Pool (Mr. Danby Seymour), 
that this measure would afford a means of 
relief to those who disapproved of what 
were called on high authority, “ mum- 
meries” in the performance of Divine wor- 
ship, cut both ways, because it would at 
the same time permit those who enjoyed 
such ceremonies to indulge their tastes in 
parishes where the incumbent was opposed 
to them. However, he (Mr. Bouverie) 
thought it would be a most mischievous 
thing if a minority in every parish were 
encouraged at once to secede from the 
Church, and to open a rival place of wor- 
ship; thus establishing two pulpits in every 
parish, from which the ministers might 
every week assail each other. On the 
ground that this Bill would introduce 
more evils than those it attempted to re- 
move, he hoped hon. Members would give 
their support to his Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. BASS said, that after the speeches 
he had heard, particularly from the right 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford, 
he had felt great alarm at the possible pro- 
visions of this Bill; but on obtaining a 
copy, he was surprised to find that nothing 
could be more simple and unexceptionable 
than its clauses, and he only wished that 
every Act of Parliament was framed with 
equal simplicity. In short, it was the 
very model of a Bill. It was framed en- 
tirely in the interest of the Church of 
England. ‘To take his own case—he lived 
two miles from his parish church, and 
often neither he nor his servants, or 
neighbours, who were numerous, couid get 
to church. They all knew that they were 
too ready to find excuses for not going to 
church. Now he wished to do away with 
all excuses. It was said that the Bill 
would allow the Puseyites to set up their 
forms in their private houses, but he should 
be very glad if they would keep there. 
For his own part, he would rather attend 
an honest Roman Catholic place of worship 
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than a church where the extravagant prac- 
tices to which allusion had been made were 
carried on. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that any Bill 


which was brought forward with an honest | 


bona fide intention to advance the interests 
of religion, ought to be received with 
attention and careful consideration by the 
House of Commons. The question, there- 
fore, to be considered was, whether the 
measure introduced being good in prin- 
ciple as intending an increase of means of 
worship was such as could be possibly 
shaped in Committee, so as to carry its 
intention into effect. His own opinion 


was that the Bill could not be shaped | 


in Committee for the purpose of carry- 
‘ing out the laudable object in view with- 
out being entirely remodelled. In fact, 
the Bill only presented to the House the 
wish of the hon. Member who had intro- 
duced it, but provided no means of carry- 
ing that wish into effect. The House could 
not legislate in the character of a god, 
saying, ‘‘ Let there be light,” and expect- 
ing light to come. 


out, or how it was to be guarded against 
the most certain and obvious abuse. He 
could not agree with the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets: (Mr. Ayrton) that it 
was the business of hon. Members to fish 
for legislation, and throw out preambles to 
catch classes in the House, but held that 
they were there to bring forward practical 
measures to which the collective wisdom 
of the House may give final shape for the re- 
gulation of the country. He believed the 
Bill had received considerable support, from 
the fact, that it was supported by the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Horsfall), and 
that hon. Gentleman had supported it be- 
cause of a single case that had come under 
his own observation. It was wonderful how 


much of the attempted legislation of this | 
The | 


House arose from particular cases. 
hon. Member said he knew of a clergyman 
who had entered the reading-desk in a 
state of intoxication, and the remedy he 
proposed was to allow Divine service to be 
performed in private houses. What ought 
rather to be done to meet such a case 
would be to give the Bishops greater 
powers of ousting clergymen who miscon- 
ducted themselves from the sacred office, 
and he believed that some larger powers 
of discipline would have a most bene- 
ficial effect. ‘To make this measure quite 
safe, it was necessary, in his opinion, 
that it should have the consent of the 
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There was nothing in | 
this Bill to direct how it was to be carried | 
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| authorities of the Church ; but he thought 
the best plan by far would be to with- 
(draw this Bill, and re-introduce it in 
,another shape. It was impossible to con- 
cur in a measure which would create the 
; utmost confusion. He did not want to 
throw any impediment in the way of in- 
creasing the ministrations of the Church 
of England; but the real question was, 
whether the Bishops now did not actually 
possess the power of giving permission to 
clergymen to perform Divine service in 
accordance with the ritual in any building, 
and if the law did vest that power in the 
hands of the Bishop, he did not see that 
the present measure was necessary. This 
measure was said to be necessary in order 
to escape from the tyranny of some paro- 
chial clergymen who were of High Church 
principles; but they must remember that 
tyranny was equally possible on the other 
side, and if this Bill passed it might in- 
troduce interference equally disagreeable 
to those who proposed it, as it intends to 
inflict on the particular objects of its aim. 
No doubt Mr. Bryan King is in the mover’s 
eye; but there are other kings as abhor- 
rent of intrusion, and this Bill would only 
multiply rivals within every ecclesiastical 
domain, instead of increasing the efficiency 
of the existing ministrations. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, that the case to 
which he alluded did not occur in his 
parish ; but he regretted to say that it was 
not a solitary instance. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, he was de- 
sirous of entering his personal protest 
against the doctrines laid down by the 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford (Lord 
R. Cecil), in respect to the effect produced 
in the House by the admission of members 
of the Jewish persuasion. Political pro- 
phecies in general were confined to the 
time when they were used to prevent the 
passing of useful and beneficial measures, 
and it rarely happened that they heard a 
retrospective effect given to such predic- 
tions. But the noble.Lord not only re- 
peated the previous prognostication that 
the admission of Jews would un-Christian- 
ise the Legislature, but actually asserted 
that that effect had already been produced. 
He could only say that he had observed no 
disposition on the part of any hon. Member 
of that persuasion to press his peculiar re- 
ligious opinions on the attention of the 
House; and that experience had confirmed 
the opinion he formerly held — that, in 
spite of the admission of Jews, this branch 
of the Legislature had retained its Christi- 
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anity with no sensible diminution, and 
that it was quite competent to cntertain 
such a Bill as this. He felt bound to sup- 
port the Motion of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bouverie), who had expressed dis- 
sent from the principles of the Bill. It 
had been said that the Bill was short and 
simple, but to his mind it was not charac- 
terized by perspicuity or certainty. He 
must confess that the measure left him in 
very great doubt what would be its effect 
if it became law, and also what was the 
precise grievance for which it was intended 
asa remedy. With regard to the third 
clause in particular, the evils which had 
been pointed to by various Members, in- 
cluding theatres, were totally dissimilar in 
character. One class of evils was that the 
Established Church did not provide suffi- 
cient accommodation for all the members 
of that Church who were parishioners, and 
that it was desirable to furnish them with 
additional sittings in the church. It was 
said that the Bill would remedy that de- 
fect, but it did not appear to him that it 
provided a proper mode of meeting the 
whole case. What was the meaning of the 
phrase “ private house,” used in the Bill? 
The construction generally adopted seemed 
to be that it meant the private residence 


of any individual as opposed to a theatre 
or place of public resort; but he rather 
thought it was intended to imply any un- 
consecrated house, whether private or pub- 


lic, including theatres. If he were right, 
the Bill was very ambiguously and imper- 
fectly expressed. If the object of the Bill 
was to provide additional accommodation 
for worshippers of the Established Church, 
then the proper mode had been pointed 
out in the course of the discussion, and had 
been already accomplished to a certain ex- 
tent by increasing the number of churches 
and chapels of ease. As he understood 
the Bill, however, it was in truth di- 
rected against a different state of evils. 
He conceived, in point of fact, that “ pri- 
vate house” was intended to mean the 
private residence of any individual who 
perhaps from some accidental circumstance 
had had a dispute with the clergyman of 
the parish on matters of doctrine or other- 
wise, and who, being able to employ a 
clegyman to preach in his house, and not 
satisfied only with the attendance of his 
household, which would not generally be 
objected to by the Bishop, or clergyman of 
the parish, wished to set up a rival church 
in a private and necessarily unconsecrated 
house for the attendance of as many of the 
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parishioners as his influence could draw 
together. It had been said that this was 
a Bill for the promotion of religious 
confusion; but, if by religious confu- 
sion was meant the free expression of 
religious opinion, the evil would not 
perhaps be so much to be deplored. 
He was afraid, however, that the Bill 
would do more than lead to religious con- 
fusion, on which ground alone he would 
not vote against it, and that it would tend 
to produce religious discord and fanaticism. 
No doubt the Bill would provide an irre- 
gular and unsatisfactory remedy for the 
case of a parish where a High Church 
Tractarian clergyman attempted to intro- 
duce rites and ceremonies offensive to 
many of the parishioners. But there was 
a much larger number of parishes in which 
there were Low Church clergymen; and 
there would be an opening in those cases 
for any ardent missionary of the other 
class to set up a small rival church in a 
private residence. No consequence fol- 
lowed more necessarily and logically from 
the very idea of a national Church than 
that certain districts were to be appointed 
in which clergymen, ordained by the spi- 
ritual authorities of the Church, should 
have the exclusive care of souls therein. 
If they were not to have it exclusively, in 
what sense could they be said to have it 
at all, for then they would only be so many 
out of a number of rivals admitted into 
their districts? He did not think it desi- 
rable to give to the incumbent of a parish 
any power with regard to strangers; but 
to deprive the Bishop of the power of ex- 
cluding persons who came into a parish 
without his licence, was to destroy the 
very essence and foundation of a national 
Church. He conceived that under the 
existing law a Bishop had the power of li- 
censing any clergyman of the Church of 
England to preach and perform Divine 
Service in any parish, though, of course, 
in an unconsecrated building he could not 
perform the same service as in a conse- 
crated one. It had been said that the 
Church of Rome, more liberal than the © 
Church of England, provided oratories 
where any person not a parochial minister 
could perform Divine Service on behalf of 
parishioners; but he ventured to affirm 
that that could not be done against the 
consent of the Bishop. 

Mr. AYRTON explained that he did 
not say it could be done without the con- 
sent of the Bishop. 

Sim GEORGE LEWIS: By this Bill 
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the jurisdiction of the Bishop was directly 
assailed. Not only the incumbent, but 
the Bishop was deprived of all control in 
the matter. For these reasons he should 
oppose the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATYE said, that he had 
considered this subject for some years. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary had stated that the predictions of 
those who opposed the admission of the 
Jews into the House had not been verified. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) had certainly thought 
that the change was not calculated to pro- 
mote a feeling in favour of the Church of 
England, or to render the House more 
willing to maintain or to correct the dis- 
cipline of the Church. If it were so he 
rejoiced. God grant that he might have 
been deceived. Although the principles 
of religious liberty had so far prevailed as 
to lead to the introduction of hon. Mem- 
bers of the Jewish persuasion into that 
House the Act which admitted them only 
at the discretion of the House still affirmed 
its Christian character. Every one knew 
that he honoured the Church as much as 
any one did, and was as desirous as any 
one to see her services extended, but he 
was decidedly of opinion that the passing 
of a measure of this kind would only tend 


to aggravate the evils which already ex- 
isted. There was no doubt that the greatest 
latitude prevailed in the preaching of the 
clergy at present, some of them verging 
towards Popery, and others towards ex- 
treme Calvinism. The result was that in 
many cases the parish churches were 


cleared of their congregations. The Bill 
before the House made no provision for 
the poor. ‘ihe hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Bass) said that he should like to go 
to church in some of these extemporized 
chapels; but he had no security that in 
going to these chapels he was going to 
church, for in them anything but the 
doctrines of the Church of England might 
be taught, whilst no provision was se- 
cured for the admission or instruction 
of the poor within their walls. He 
thought the first provision necessary was 
a measure that in the parish church the 
clergyman officiating should preach no- 
thing but the doctrines of ithe Church. 
For the people loved the doctrines of the 
Church of England when faithfully incul- 
eated. What this Bill did was to give 
liberty for the establishment of small 
chapels in any parishes in which the cler- 
gyman might not be popular, and thus 
introduce a very objectionable kind of 
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rivalry. He deprecated, with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, the 
introduction of anything into the parishes 
which would create discord. It was to 
be remembered that there would not be 
the slightest security that Church of 
England doctrines would be preached in 
the chapels to be authorized under this 
Bill; and the carrying of such a measure 
would tend to break up the parochial 
system. It was very true that evils 
existed under the present system, and 
that in case of a clergyman preaching 
doctrines, or indulging in practices which 
his parishioners did not conceive to be in 
accordance with the teaching of the Church, 
it was almost impossible to obtain legal re- 
dress. It was true that the Bishop was 
the proper person towhom such questions 
ought to be referred. But under the 
Church Discipline Act the Bishop might 
refuse to hear the case. Indeed, he was 
under a penalty to do so, for the expense 
of proceeding in the eccesiastical courts in 
the present state of the law was so great 
that one or two trials of this nature in 
a year might absorb the whole of his in- 
come. No one could, therefore, be sur- 
prised at the Bishop’s refusing to proceed, 
as he had power to do, under the Church 
Discipline Act. The laity were, in fact, 
left totally without the power of legal ap- 
peal, whatever the annoyances to which 
they might be subjected. In the Lavington 
case, where an application had been made 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a man- 
damus to compel the ecclesiastical court to 
proceed, it was held that the lay court had 
no power to issue a mandamus. The re- 
medy, it appeared to him (Mr. Newde- 
gate), ought to be the introduction of a 
Bill empowering the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to issue a mandamus to the Bishop 
to hear such cases; of course, not compel- 
ling him to decide one way or other, but to 
hear such cases as the Court of Queen’s 
Bench might deem sufficiently founded, 
the Bill also making due provision for 
the payment of the necessary costs and 
expenses either out of the funds in the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
or such other funds as the House might 
appoint, thus indemnifying the Bishop 
from expense. That appeared to be a prac- 
tical remedy for the evil, the existence of 
which had been proved before the Courts 
of this country. The fact was, that by 
moving so many of the sources of prac- 
tice from the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
thereby destroying the ecclesiastical Bar, 
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they were destroying the representation 
of the laity; for the lay Bar of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts had been, in fact, 
the jury of the laity. The Ecclesiastical 
Courts had, therefore, become exclusively 
clerical, and even to these Courts, thus 
exclusively clerical, the laity had no actual 
power of appeal. If, however, the lay 
Court of Queen’s Bench could, by manda- 
mus, compel the Ecclesiastical Court to 
hear the grievances of the laity, as he sug- 
gested, aright of access at least would be 
granted to the laity which was at present 
denied to them. The present Bill was 
based upon an acknowledged evil, the 
effects of which it would simply aggravate 
instead of providing a remedy. It would 
create and aggravate religious discord in 
the varicus parishes. He believed that 
the Government might be confident that 
the House would support them in a mea- 
sure for correcting the evils in the Church 
of England to which he had alluded. 
Why, then, did they not meet these evils 
at their centre by introducing some such 
salutary measure as he had described, 
which the Bill before the House would 
simply aggravate. He was confident that 
the House would aid them in giving the 
people a proper tribunal for the settle- 
ment of those differences which were at 
present throwing the whole Church into 
confusion. 

Mr. BAINES said, he should support 
the Bill, not as a Dissenter, because Dis- 
senters already enjoyed all the privileges 
which this Bill would confer upon the 
Church, but he supported it because it 
would liberate the clergy of the Church 
from many trammels and restrictions which 
now bound them, and would give them a 
freedom of action on behalf of the spi- 
ritual interests of the great bulk of the 
population which at present they did not 
possess. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he hoped that -the 
hon. Gentleman who had introduced this 
Bill would, after the speeches which had 
been made in opposition to it, consent to 
its withdrawal. He would support any 
measure to extend education and religion, 
consistently with the rights of the Esta- 
blished Church, which he regarded as the 
safeguard of our religious institutions and 
opinions; but he thought that no case of 
necessity for the present measure had been 
established. Indeed, the arguments in 
support of the Bill seemed to rest mainly 
upon individual instances; but to his mind 
experience had shown that clergymen 

Mr. Newdegate 
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would rather extend indulgence to than 
restrain those who were anxious to teach 
the truth. Moreover, when he saw clergy- 
men preaching in theatres and places of 
that description, he did not think that 
the Bishops could be said to exercise too 
strict a control over the discretion of the 
clergy. 

Lorpv ASHLEY said, he thought the 
measure was wholly unnecessary. Under 
the present system the clergy enjoyed 
practically as much liberty in preaching 
and reading the Scriptures as they ought 
to possess. As an example, he might 
mention that only the other day a clergy- 
man appeared in the garden scene of a 
theatre, perhaps surrounded by forbidden 
fruit, and no doubt looking very pic- 
turesque. Not that he wished to throw 
discredit on the religious services in the- 
atres; on the contrary, he looked upon 
that movement as one more conducive to 
the spiritual welfare of the poorer classes 
than any which has been undertaken for 
a long time. His objection to the Bill 
was simply that while, on the one hand 
it was unnecessary as a measure of pro- 
tection, on the other hand the effect of it 
would be to deprive the Bishop of his 
legitimate and discretionary authority in 


his diocese, together with that of the in- 
cumbent in his parish, thereby producing 
a state of things most subversive of eccle- 


siastical order and discipline. As, there- 
fore, he did not see that there was any 
case made out in behalf of the Bill, he 
should give his vote against the second 
reading. 

Cotonet SYKES thought that, having 
regard to the ignorance of spiritual matters 
at present existing throughout the country, 
the House ought not to throw an impedi- 
ment in the way of such a Bill on any 
mere technical grounds, and he should 
give his support to it. 

Mr. HARDY said, it was a mistake to 
suppose that the clergy of the Church of 
England did not now seek to reach the 
poor by preaching and lecturing in places 
that were not consecrated. The clergy, 
however, had assented to a certain form 
of ecclesiastical discipline, and it was un- 
reasonable to ask the House to enable 
them to dispense with the vows of obedi- 
ence which they had taken to their supe- 
riors at the time of their ordination. He 
did not believe that the preaching of the 
doctrines of the Church of England could 
be extended too widely, but the members 
of that Church, in pledging themselves to 
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her, had done so not only as to her doc- 
trine, but also as to her discipline. The 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines) 
looked at the Church of England with the 
view of a Nonconformist, and seemed as if 
he would set up in the same parish two 
ministers of the same Church in rivalry 
with each other, which must inevitably 
produce religious discord and warfare in 
the parishes of this kingdom. He did not 
wish to see the bishops act now in the 
spirit of their predecessors, who excluded 
Whitefield and Wesley from the pulpits 
of the Established Church, and he should 
not be sorry to sce some of the most 
eminent preachers of that Church sent, 
under the authority of the Bishops, to 
preach the doctrines of salvation far and 
wide, but what he did object to in this 
Bill was that they were attempting to set 
free the servants of the Church of England 
from the obligations they owed to the 
heads of the Church. He should be glad 
to see the Ecclesiastical Commissioners em- 
ploying a considerable part of their funds 
in sending fresh ministers into populous 
and overgrown parishes and districts, but 
he besought the House not to sanction a 
principle, involved in the second reading 
of this Bill, which would be fatal to the 
discipline of the Church of England. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he should 
support the Bill, believing that it was 
founded on the principle of religious free- 
dom, and that its effect would be to re- 
move restrictions which now hampered 
the celebration of Divine worship. He 
expressed his regret that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who in all other matters 
was so great a stickler for free trade, 
should, in dealing with a measure calcu- 
lated to emancipate the Church of England 
from the trammels by which she was en- 
thralled, have clothed himself in the robes 
of Protection. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he thought much 
objection might be taken to some parts of 
the Bill as regarded the wording, and he 
doubted whether it would be sufficient to 
carry out the object it had in view. He 
could not however, in the absence of a 
more fitting proposal, refuse his assent 
to go into Committee on it, so that the 
Bill might be rendered effective for reme- 
dying what was an admitted grievance. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he should vote for 
the second reading of the Bill, and agreed 
very much with the view taken by his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Mellor) who 
had just preceded him, He agreed that 
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as the Bill was then framed it might lead 
to great evils; but it might easily be 
altered in Committee so as to make it a 
most useful measure. At present there 
were vast masses of our population who 
never had the opportunity of hearing the 
Gospel preached, and that was a growing 
and much-to-be-deplored state of things. 
The right hon. Members for the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge had both ad- 
mitted the evil that existed, but disap- 
proved of the manner of remedying that 
evil by the Bill now under consideration, 
and requested the hon. Members who had 
brought in the Bill to withdraw it, in 
order that a better Bill, framed in other 
terms, should be brought in. If the right 
hon. Members would undertake to apply 
their distinguished talents to the provision 
of some remedy for the spiritual destitu- 
tion now prevailing, he would advise the 
hon. Members to withdraw their Bill ; but 
without such a pledge, and the House 
went to a division, he could not conscien- 
tiously oppose the second reading of a Bill 
the main principle and object of which was 
to provide proper means for the religious 
education of vast masses of the people 
in the Christian principles and doctrines 
taught by the Established Church. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he wished to 
explain that the words “ private house” 
had been introduced into the enact- 
ing clause simply because he found them 
in the canon which the Bill in that respect 
proposed to overrule. After the temperate 
manner in which the measure had been 
debated, he was astonished that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Bouverie) should have so stoutly 
opposed it, until he recollected that the 
right hon. Gentleman was the other day 
made an Ecclesiastical Commissioner. As 
the majority of the House appeared to be 
in favour of the principle of the Bill, he 
would recommend that it should be read 
a second time; that it should then go into 
Committee pro formd ; and in that case 
he would endeavour to adapt it to the 
wishes of hon. Members who had taken 
exception to its wording. With that view 
he should go to a division, 

Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 131; Noes 
168: Majority 37. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, an 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 
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CLARE ELECTION.—REPORT. 


House informed, that the Committee 
had determined, 

“That Colonel Luke White is not duly elected 
a Knight of the Shire to serve in this present 
Parliament for the County of Clare. 

“That the last Election for the said County, so 
far as regards the Return of Colonel Luke White, 
is a void Election. 

“ And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House.’’ 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD, &c., BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee according to Order. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 4. Power to Justices to have 
articles of food and drink analyzed in 
cases where complaints were brought be- 
fore them. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, it 
appeared to him that this clause was not 
necessary. ‘They ought not to make ex- 
ceptions to the general law of evidence. 
He would propose to omit the words which 
stated that the substances which were pro- 
duced in any court of justice should be 
taken for what they were called without 
evidence being required to prove the con- 
trary. 


Mx. SCHOLEFIELD objected to any 
alteration in the clause. 

Amendment negatived. 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, the ques- 
tion was, what would be considered adul- 
terated articles and not pure articles. 
How was discovery to be effected without 


the aid of an analyst? And then take the 
article of bread, which was no doubt 
mixed with potatoes and other things not 
injurious to health. Would that be adul- 
teration? No doubt under the Bill it 
would be an offence, and the maker sub- 
jected to a heavy penalty. But by what 
process would the analyst determine whe- 
ther bread was adulterated or pure? He 
had received a deputation of bakers, and 
they said the Bill would be injurious to 
their trade, and that they would not be 
able to exist under its operation. A sta- 
tute was already in existence which in all 
ordinary cases was sufficiently calculated 
for the protection of the public, and it was 
for the Commiitee to consider whether the 
Bill might not be too general in its terms. 
The principle now recognized in all trans- 
actions between buyer aud seller was that 
of caveat emptor, and he thought it ought 
not to be departed from. 
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Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, the bakers 
were sufficiently protected. If they did 
not warrant their bread to be pure and 
unadulterated, they would be safe. There 
was a difference of opinion whether alum 
did deteriorate bread or not. If trades- 
men held out to the public that they 
were selling pure articles, and they were 
adulterated, they ought to be prosecuted 
for the offence. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS instanced the 
article of mustard for the purpose of show- 
ing that it was necessary sometimes to 
mix another article with the one to be 
sold, in order to render it vendible. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the words “ ex- 
pressly warranted”? had been introduced 
into the Bill to obviate possible ob- 
jections. The measures only proposed 
to deal with those cases in which persons 
warranted their goods as being pure and 
unadulterated. ‘There was already a sta- 
tute which applied to bread, and the 
bakers were the only people who could 
not complain of this Bill. A person was 
liable to be transported for obtaining 
money under false pretences. Then, why 
should not tradesmen be liable to punish- 
ment when they cheated the poor people? 
There were no difficulties in the way of 
legislation excepting those which existed 
in the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary. 

Mr. ROEBUCK believed there were 
already a dozen statutes which were in- 
efficient for the purpose of protection 
against adulteration. If they told the 
people the law would protect them against 
fraud and it did not, they did a very great 
mischief. He believed the buyer was the 
best person to protect himself, and so 
soon as a man was found to be selling im- 
pure and bad articles he lost his customers. 
The simple thing the Committee had to 
consider was, whether it was wise to spend 
their time in useless legislation. 

Mx. C. P. VILLIERS said, the Bill was 
founded on the Report of a Committee, 
which had made careful and extended in- 
quiry into this subject; and he thought it 
was clear the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had not read the evidence taken before 
them. The application of the Bill was 
confined to articles which were necessaries 
of life, and it appeared that there was not 
a single article of necessary and general 
consumption which was not adulterated. 
The poor had no remedy.- They could not 
prosecute the tradesmen ef the village or 
town, with whom they were obliged to 
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deal. They were compelled to take the; Clause 5 (Power to appoint analysts). 
food as they could get it-impure and} Mx. ROEBUCK inquired whether an 
adulterated. All that was required was analyst was to be appointed in every little 
the power of publishing the names of the | village in England, and how the expense 
adulterators. That would be a protection | was to be borne? 

to the people. There was no country in| Mr. SCHOLEFIELD said, it was not 
Europe which did not protect its subjects | as yet decided how those details were to 
from adulterated food, and everybody knew | be carried out. 

that on the Continent articles were much! Mr. HALIBURTON said, he wanted 
better than in England. He was sorry to to know who would analyse the analyst. 
say that there was no country in which | Would he be subjected to a competitive 
things were so much adulterated as in | examination, or appointed by the judge or 
England. In America there was a strict} by the magistrates at quarter sessions? 
law against adulteration, and no drugs There were not, he believed, half-a-dozen 
from England were allowed to be received | persons in the country fit to be analysts. 
before being examined by a properly quali- | Those who were examined at Dr. Smet- 
fied inspector; and the appointment of | hurst’s trial all contradicted one another, 
such an officer had become necessary in | and involved the case in such inextricable 


selves. Take the case of Cayenne pepper. 


consequence of the bad quality of the arti- 
cles imported from this country. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Lewis) 
went against the principle of the Bill. 
He objected to the Bill because of the 
difficulty of determining what was adulte- 
ration. Certainly there was a difficulty in 
particular instances, but it was not insu- 
perable. It would be decided by prac- 
tice, and magistrates would necessarily be 
guided to a considerable extent by previous 
decisions. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
said the poor could protect themselves; 
but the fact was, that practically, neither 
the rich nor the poor could protect them- 


Evidence was given before the Committee 
that that which was sold as Cayenne 
pepper was not Cayenne pepper at all. 
What remedy had the purchaser? There 
was no law on the subject. As the Bill 
stood at present the interests of the vendor 
were only too well provided for, as he could 
not be punished unless he expressly gua- 
ranteed the authenticity of what he sold. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD said, he did not 
wish to interfere with the maxim carcat 
emptor. Under the present law, no doubt, 
the buyer was left to take care of himself, 
but the procedure was so cumbrous and 
expensive, that there was, in effect, no 
protection at all. With regard to mixture 
and adulteration, the Bill did not interfere 
with mixture. A man might mix what 
he pleased with an article, and if he did 
not sell it as a pure article, the Bill did 
not touch him; but if he did sell it as a 
pure article, he (Mr. Scholefield) thought 
the House would agree with him that he 
ought to be punished. 





Clause agreed to. 
VOL. CLVII. [1mep sents. ] 


confusion that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was obliged to discharge the pri- 
soner as the only practicable solution of 
the difficulty. He wished to warn the 
House against over-legislation, which had 
produced the greatest evils in both the 
United States and the Colonies. It was 
said there was but little adulteration in 
America. Did they never hear of wooden 
nutmegs? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State appeared under some 
uncertainty with regard to the nature of a 
mixture; and in reply he would only 
point to the Government of which he was 
a member, and say—si signum queris cir- 
cumspice. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON expressed 
his approval of the Bill, and did not be- 
lieve any particular difficulty would be ex- 
perienced with regard to its operation. 

Clause 6 agreed to. 

Srr WILLIAM JOLLIFFE stated that 
the Rill did not realize in practice what it 
professed to accomplish. Its real effect 
would be to prevent persons from warrant- 
ing what they sold, which would by no 
means prevent adulteration. The real diffi- 
culty to be overcome was that poor per- 
sons bound themselves by a system of 
credit. 

Clause 6, as were also Clauses 7 to 10 
inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 11, (Bill not to extend to Scotland 
or Ireland.) 

Mr. KER said, he would move the omis- 
sion of the clause. If the measure were 
a good one for England, he did not see why 
it should not be extended to all parts of 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD said, that the only 
reason why he did not propose the exten- 
sion of the Bill to Ireland and Scotland 
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was that a different machinery would be 
required for putting it in force in those 
countries. But he would be perfectly 
ready to assent to any proposal which 
would provide the requisite means of 
carrying out such an enlargement of the 
measure. 

Motion made and Question put, ‘ That 
the Clause stand part of the Bull.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 101; 
Noes 88: Majority 13. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he thought there 
must have been some misconception in the 
minds of several hon. Members who had 
voted in the last division. very Irish 
Member was, he believed, in favour of the 
measure being applied to Ireland, and, 
under the circumstances, he hoped the 
Attorney General for Ireland and the pro- 
moter of the Bill would take counsel to- 
gether to provide the requisite machinery. 

Masor CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
voted in the majority against extending 
the Bill to Scotland, but he must say that 
if the Bill were good for England it was 
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If the analyst lived ten miles off the seller 
could not be expected to walk. 

Motion made and Question put, “ That 
the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 128; 
Noes 16: Majority, 107. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 


To-morrow. 
House adjourned at Six o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 15, 1860. 
Minvrxs.| Took the Oath—The Lord Carysfort. 


TREATY WITH FRANCE—ADDRESS 
TO HER MAJESTY. 


Order of the Day read. 
Lorv TAUNTON, in rising to move 
| that their Lordships agree with the House 





good for Scotland, and he suggested that | of Commons in the Address to the Crown 
the promoter of the Bill and the Lord Ad-| on the Commercial Treaty with France, 
vocate should, before the Bill was read a! said he could have desired that some per- 
third time, agree on a clause to adapt the son of more experience in their Lordships’ 


Bill to Scotland. 

Clause 2, which had been postponed, 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he wished to 
point out that, under the terms of the 
clause, there would be no protection for 
any one who bought unwarily a bad article. 
The purchaser would have to prove that he 
gave notice to the seller that he bought 
with the design to have the article ana- 
lyzed, and that he afforded the seller an 
opportunity of accompanying him to the 
analyst. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD said, that protec- 
tion was necessary for the seller. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he hoped the Bill 
would be extended to Ireland. Since the 
increase of duty on spirits whiskey was 
much adulterated in that country. Per- 
sons who frequented some public-houses 
were more affected than others. He had 
at his own expense bought a pint of whis- 
key, and a celebrated analyst to whom 
he sent it assured him that, if a man 
drank such stuff for twelve months, he 
would at the end of that period lose his 
reason. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he wanted to 
know whether the giving an opportunity 
to accompany the purchaser to the analyst 
meant providing conveyance for the seller ? 

Mr. Scholefield 


| House had undertaken the duty; but as it 
| was thought that the circumstance of his 
| having been officially connected for many 
| years with the trade of the country would 
be an excuse for his trespassing upon their 
patience, he had not felt himself at liberty 
to decline a duty which was so much in 
accordance with his personal convictions. 
He was entitled to say, he thought, in the 
first place, that this Treaty came before 
them under circumstances which entitied 
it to their favourable consideration. After 
having been concluded by the Crown it 
had received the sanction—the almost 
unanimous sanction—of the Lower House 
of Parliament; and he made bold to say 
that in giving that sanction the Lower 
House had done no more than reflect the 
general sentiments of their constituents. 
It was notorious that since the ‘Treaty had 
been before the country it had met with 
very general approbation. This appro- 
bation was not confined to any particular 
branch of industry. In Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, the seats of the cotton and 
woollen manufactures, in the linen dis- 
tricts of the north of Ireland, on the banks 
of the Clyde, where so many interests 
were combined, in the great coal districts, 
and in the Staffordshire Potteries,—in all 
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these districts it had been received with 
unanimous approbation, and the people of 
those parts were now waiting with anxiety 
for the final sanction to be given to it, 
which would enable them to derive from it 
the benefits which they, who were the best 
judges in the matter, confidently antici- 
pated it would produce. As to the objects 
of the Treaty, they were such as there 
could be no difference of opinion. In the 
words of the preamble of the Treaty, they 
were to “draw closer the ties of friend- 
ship which unite the two people, and to 
improve and extend the commercial rela- 
tions between the respective dominions.” 
These were objects which must entitle the 
Treaty to their Lordships’ most favourable 
consideration. The statesmen in this coun- 
try had long viewed with great concern 
the small commercial intercourse existing 
between two countries, united rather than 
separated by a narrow sea, which, by the 
difference of their soil, climate, and pro- 
ductions, and by the varied character of 
their industries, seemed formed by nature 
to be mutually beneficial to each other. 
He need scarcely remind their Lordships 
that at this moment our exports to France 
were less than our exports to Holland, and 


not much more than our exports to Turkey 


or Sweden. We must therefore rejoice at 
every opportunity which presented itself 
for extending the intercourse between the 
two countries; and all our great states- 
men had never let slip a chance of effect- 
ing so desirable a result. In 1786, Mr. 
Pitt negotiated his celebrated treaty, which 
produced excellent effects while it lasted, 
but which was put an end to by the un- 
fortunate events of the French revolution. 
The political and social objects of this 
Treaty were, he thought their Lordships 
would agree, of no less importance than 
the commercial objects. He did not go 
80 far as to say that commercial treaties 
would prevent wars altogether, for the 
passions of mankind and the ambition of 
sovereigns, unfortunately, were not to be 
restrained by such bonds; but he had no 
hesitation in saying that commercial inter- 
course between two nations was one of the 
best modes of preventing wars and of 
bringing them to a speedier termination 
when they did occur. There was a striking 
instance of this in the relations between 
England and the United States of America. 
Their Lordships were aware that from 
time to time there had arisen very difficult 
and delicate questions between those two 
countries, which, if not managed with 
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temper and moderation on both sides, 
might have led to the frightful calami- 
ties of war; but the commercial relations 
of the two countries were so great, and 
the great body of the industrious classes 
on either side of the Atlantic were so 
deeply interested in the preservation of 
peace, that they would have called their 
rulers to strict account had they led the 
two nations into the crimes and miseries 
of a rupture, without being able to prove 
that it covid not, by any possibility, have 
been avoided. This was a sufficient indi- 
cation how desirable it was, with reference 
to promoting a good understanding, to im- 
improve our commercial relations with 
France. 

Before proceeding to consider the pro- 
visions of the Treaty, he thought it quite 
necessary to call their Lordships’ attention 
to the circumstances under which it was 
made. Ever since the free-trade policy of 
Sir Robert Peel had been adopted by this 
country, we had found it necessary to 
alter our policy with regard to commercial 
treaties. We had found it was no longer 
of use to go cap in hand to foreign coun- 
tries and endeavour to frame commercial 
treaties with them on the principle of equi- 
valents. The fact was, that foreign coun- 
tries imagined that we had some great in- 
terests distinct from theirs in making pro- 
posals of that kind, and the more we urged 
them to that policy the less they were dis- 
posed to reciprocate. In addition to this 
the more fully we carried out the prin- 
ciples of free trade the more we deprived 
ourselves of the means of treating on the 
footing of equivalents. Owing to these 
circumstances, though still desirous of 
promoting commercial intercourse with 
France, we had generally given up all idea 
of framing a tarifi treaty with the French 
Government. But that suddenly occurred 
which was most unexpected — overtures 
came from the Government of France itself 
for the framing of such a Treaty. In his 
opinion that entirely altered the whole 
question, and while he completely agreed 
with the noble Earl on the cross benches 
(Earl Grey) who stated his views the other 
evening with so much force and clearness, 
that the day of treaties, equivalents, and 
bargains was long passed, yet he should 
have deemed the Government very cul- 
pable if, when the French Government ex- 
pressed their willingness to embark in a 
more liberal course, and only asked this 
country to give facilities to relax their pro- 
hibitive and highly protective system, they 
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had neglected so favourable an opportunity | partially a manufacturing country, France 


of accomplishing an object which all par- 
ties in England had had so long at heart. 
Those were the circumstances under which 
this Treaty originated. 

He would now call their Lordships’ at- 
tention to the main provisions which the 
Treaty contained. They were simple and 
few. The stipulations on the part of Eng- 
land—he would not say concession, for that 
was the phraseology of long past times, 
and there was not one of these engagements 
which it was not to our interests to do, 
and which in truth we should not have 
done sooner or later in following out a 
policy deliberately adopted and acted upon 
with entire success—the stipulations on 
the part of England were—the abolition of 
import duties on various articles of French 
produce and manufacture, involving a reve- 
nue of £1,190,000, the non-prohibition by 
an export duty on coal, and the ‘ most 
favoured nation clause” by which we pro- 
mised not to impose any duty on articles 
of French manufacture which were not 
also imposed on the manufactures of other 
countries. The present condition of the 
French tariff was highly protective and 
prohibitory. Our cottons, wollens, hard- 
ware, pottery, and linens, were either ab- 
solutely prohibited, or such high duties 
were levied on them as to amount in effect 
to prohibition. Now, the counter-stipula- 
tions on the part of France were, the ad- 
mission of all English produce and manu- 
factures at rates not exceeding 30, and 
subsequently not more than 25 per cent 
ad valorem, the reduction of duties on coal 
and coke, iron and machinery at certain 
dates, and the ‘most favoured nation 
clause.” There was considerable latitude 
left to the French Government in arrang- 
ing the scale of duties within the limits of 
30, and ultimately of 25 per cent, and he 
admitted that a great deal of the benefit of 
the Treaty must depend upon the French 
Government carrying out their engage- 
ments—as he trusted they would—upon 
the liberal and just principles which they 
professed. But independent of that, he 
would remind their Lordships that it was 
possible to have a very extensive trade 
with countries which imposed high duties 
on our manufactured articles. He believed 
that the tariff of the United States, with 
which we had so large and advantageous a 
trade, varied between 20 and 30 per cent. 
It might be said that the circumstances of 
the United States and of France were not 
the same, and that while America was only 
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was a manufacturing country to a con- 
siderable extent. But that was only true 
to a certain degree, because he believed the 
exports of France consisted of three-fifths 
of articles of manufacture, and two-fifths 
of articles of raw produce, and therefore 
that there was a great similarity between 
the trade of France and the trade of the 
United States. We had a great and va- 
luable trade with the Empire of the Brazils, 
and there also the duties on articles of im- 
port varied from 20 to 30 percent. He 
attached the greatest importance to the 
‘most favoured nation clause,” by which 
France stipulated never again to impose 
discriminating duties or imports to the dis- 
advantage of English manufacturers. The 
history of commercial legislation showed 
how much injury was done to trade by 
discriminating duties. The most cele- 
brated instance was the Methuen Treaty 
between this country and Portugal, the 
bad effects of which were felt to this day, 
and which succeeded in diverting from 
its natural channel the commerce which 
would otherwise have existed between this 
country and France. France had in re- 
cent times entered into a treaty with Bel- 
gium, which would not expire till next 
year, by which differential duties were 
placed on British goods, to the advantage 
of similar articles from Belgium. In this 
way iron, linens, and coals found their way 
into the French markets from Belgium, 
when, but for the treaty, better articles of 
the same sort could have been obtained 
from England; and France, while she did 
our trade no inconsiderable injury, un- 
doubtedly did far more harm to herself. 
He had that confidence in the resources 
of Great Britain, in the ingenuity and en- 
terprise of the manufacturers, and in the 
industry of the people, that he felt sure 
British trade, if it only got fair play, 
need not fear competition with any other 
trade in the world. He, therefore, at- 
tached great importance to that stipula- 
tion on the part of France by which she was 
prevented from entering into any treaties 
to our disadvantage with other countries. 
He ventured to say that we should get the 
lion’s share of any trade under such cir- 
cumstances. He contended that there was 
nothing in the counter engagements of 
England which, unless we had been mis- 
taken in the commercial policy we had 
pursued of late years, we ought not, merely 
for our own interest, be glad to adopt. 

It might be said that the present was 
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not a time for making a sacrifice of re- 
venue, and that by the reduction of the 
duties on French wines and spirits a great 
loss of revenue would be incurred. But 
he believed it to be a matter of much im- 
portance to the people of this country to 
introduce French wines and spirits to a 
much greater extent than was the case at 
present ; an to substitute them for those 
unwholesome beverages, the use of which 
was more increasing in this country. So 
great he thought would be the increase in 
the comforts of the middle and lower 
classes of this country that he thought the 
loss of revenue, if any, occasioned by this 
Article of the Treaty was not to be re- 
gretted. He would not enter into the 
general financial arran~ements which had 
been proposed by the Government. The 
only part of them which they had then 
to consider was the loss of revenue con- 
nected with the adoption of the Treaty, 
and which would be £1,200,000—no in- 
considerable sum he admitted, but still not 
such as should deter them from agreeing 
to so valuable a Commercial Treaty. No 
one could say that the financial resources 
of this country were in such a condition 
that, supposing the Treaty to be a valuable 
one in itself, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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Earl to answer the objections of those who 
advocated the policy of an export duty on 
coal. He could not conceive that it would 
be seriously maintained that we were de- 
priving ourselves of a valuable financial 
resource by this Article of the Treaty. It 
was sometimes argued that as we possessed 
a great natural monopoly of coal we could 
afford to put an export duty on it, and 
make foreigners pay a good price for what 
they could not procure elsewhere ; but that, 
he thought, was a very dangerous policy to 
pursue. It had often been tried, and had 
invariably failed. A single instance of 
its results occurred some years ago, when 
the Government of Naples, believing that 
they had a natural monopoly of sulphur, 
imposed a duty on its export. A great 
outery was raised by our manufacturers. 
Our chemists at once applied themselves to 
ascertain whether sulp!:ur could not be pro- 
cured in other ways, and succeeded in 
obtaining a considerable quantity of sul- 
| phur from iron pyrites, while at the same 
| time explorers, looking through the world, 
‘discovered various sources of supply else- 
' where than in the dominions of Naples. 
'The consequence was that when Naples at 
length reversed her policy and abolished 
' the export duty, she found she had lost her 





quer was neither called upon nor justified | monopoly by her grecdiness in attempting 


in accepting the loss of revenue conse-| to make too much out of it. That was and 
quent upon its adoption. He was quite! always would be the result of a policy 
aware that in ‘‘another place” the financial| which was as narrow-minded as it was 
arrangements of the Government had not contrary to all sound financial principles. 
met with the same general consent as the} Another view of the matter was that the 
Treaty of Commerce ; but he did not see | quantity of coal in the United Kingdom 
that the one question involved the other.| was limited, and that there was some 
No one would commit himself to approval | danger of its becoming exhausted, not in 
of the Budget by approval of the Treaty. our own days, but in those of our de- 
That part of the Treaty which had per- | scendants. That opinion was entertained 
haps excited the strongest opposition was | some years ago by many ingenious men, 
the stipulation by which England engaged | but he had thought it was now almost 
not to put any export duty on British coal | altogether exploded. Further investiga- 
for the next ten years. He wished to know | tions and the experience of all practical 
whether those who raised that objection | men had shown that this country had been 
believed it was either right or possible for | blessed by Providence with an almost in- 
any British Finance Minister to lay a tax | exhaustible supply of coal. Another ob- 
on the export of British coal? Such a tax| jection to this Article of the Treaty was, 
had actually been tried and had failed. | that it deprived us of the power of prohi- 
Sir Robert Peel imposed a duty upon the | biting the export of coal as a munition of 
export of coal; but the experience of a few | war, which, for political purposes, it was 
years showed that it not only failed as a} necessary we should retain. Now in reply 
financial measure, but caused great depres- | to that he would say that he held that the 
sion in the trade, coals being wasted in} Treaty, being a commercial one, was to be 
large quantities at the pit’s mouth because | taken simply in a commercial sense, and 
the tax rendered it unprofitable to export | that it did not limit or alter the power of 
them. He recollected the part the noble | this country to prohibit the export of coal 
Earl (Earl Grey) had taken in opposing | in the event of any great emergency. He 
the tax, and he would leave it to the noble | did not think, however, that it was a point 
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of any great practical importance. Coal 
was no doubt essential to the manufac- 
turers of foreign countries, but the amount 
of coal consumed by the military navies 
was very small. The total consumption 
in the navy of France was only 160,000 
tens a year. He did not believe that this 
Avticle would be a ground for disagreeing 
with the Treaty. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Hardwicke) had presented a peti- 
tion from the ship»wners praying that a 
stipulation might be made to place the 
carrying trade and the indirect trade with 
France upon the same footing. He might 
remind their Lordships that this was a 
Treaty of Commerce, and not a treaty of 
navigation. He should be glad to see the 
indirect trade with France placed upon 
the same footing as the direct trade, but 
the effect of this Treaty must be greatly 
to the advantage of British shipping. 
With regard to the direct trade between 
the two countries their Lordships were 
aware that British and French shipping 
were already on the same footing. The 
present Treaty referred only to that direct 
trade, and in the same degree, in which 
it promoted commerce between the two 
countries, it would benefit British shipping. 
The export of coal was, he believed, very 
much in the hands of the British ship- 
owners, and as the coal trade between the 
two countries would doubtless receive a 
great extension under the Treaty, our 
shipping would obtain large and profitable 
employment in carrying coal from England 
to France. He wished to refer the noble 
Earl who had presented this petition to an 
able and interesting document, of which 
he would not dispute the authority— 
namely, a Report of the Board of Trade, 
under the Government of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Derby). This Report 
was written in answer to a memorial from 
the shipowners, complaining, in that day, 
in the same language as the petition now 
laid upon the table, of the depreciation of 
their property owing to the relaxation of 
the Navigation Laws. In this Report the 
subject was treated by a masterly and able 
hand, and it was proved that while the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws had in- 
creased the shipping of the whole world, 
it had, above all, and far above all, increased 
the prosperity and amount of the British 
mercantile marine. The contrast between 
the progress of France under her restrictive 
system, and of England under her free 
system, was shown to be most striking. 
France, with the exception of Spain, had 
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the most restricted system of navigation 
of any country in Europe. In Spain dif- 
ferential duties were levied upon foreign 
ships engaged both in the direct and in- 
direct trade. France admitted the ships 
of this country to compete with her own 
in the direct trade, but endeavoured to 
secure a monopoly of the indirect trade by 
high differential duties. The answer of 
the then President of the Board of Trade 
was to the effect that if a comparison were 
made between the amount of French and 
English tonnage engaged in the whole 
trade of France, including both the direct 
and indirect trade, it would appear that 
in the year 1857 the amount of British 
tonnage in French ports was two-thirds 
of the whole, while the French tonnage 
was only one-third. He believed that at 
present not less than 2,500,000 tons of 
British shipping were engaged in the direct 
and indirect trade with France, while in 
the whole British trade,’ direct and in- 
direct, which was entirely open to free 
competition, and into which French ships 
were admitted on the same terms as our 
own, he believed the French tonnage had 
never exceeded 500,000 tons—the propor- 
tion being thus five to one. He had no 
apprehensions whatever that the shipping 
interests of this country would suffer from 
the effects of this Treaty, seeing how in- 
dissolubly connected that interest was with 
the general trade and commerce of the 
country. It was impossible that we could 
go on increasing our exports of manufac- 
tures to France and that British shipping 
should not share in that prosperity. Great 
and successful as had been the extension 
of our export and import trade, he believed 
it would be far more easy to make out a 
case for restricting commerce than navi- 
gation ; and he belicved it was a fortunate 
thing for this country that we had got rid 
of the Navigation Laws at a time when 
the commerce of the world was expanding, 
and when we were able to secure the in- 
estimable blessing of cheap freights to all 
parts of the world. He knew that the 
shipping interest complained of great de- 
pression at the present moment. Ship- 
owning and shipbuilding were trades liable 
to great fluctuations; but the tendency of 
recent legislation had been not to aggravate 
but to limit those fluctuations. It would 
be, in his opinion, a most suicidal policy 
to return to that restrictive system, the 
abandonment of which had been most for- 
tunate for the country at large, and above 
all for the shipping interest itself. He 
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did not doubt that the Treaty, in a com- 
mercial point of view, would produce very 
useful results. He did not desire to ex- 
aggerate those results, but he felt confident 
that if the blessing of peace were preserved 
and the Treaty allowed to develop itself, 
a greatly increased commercial interchange 
between the two countries would follow. 
The Treaty would also be fraught with 
great political and social benefits. He 
believed that all the tendencies of this 
Treaty were for good. He did not see 
any mischief in a political point of view 
that could possibly be caused by the Treaty; 
while, on the other hand, he saw great 
good likely to flow from it. It was a 
capital point in English policy by all 
honourable methods to cultivate friendly 
relations with the great nation of France, 
and he valued the ties of commerce especi- 
ally because they were ties that connected 
not merely Governments, but, what was 
far more important—nations; and the ex- 
tended commerce arising from this Treaty 
would give rise to a friendly feeling to- 
wards us on the part of the inhabitants of 
France. He devoutly prayed that it might 
be so. Not that he wished to see any ex- 


clusive alliance with France, for it was not 
the true policy of this country to cultivate 


an alliance with France in a spirit of 
hostility to any other country. While the 
present Treaty held out the hand of friend- 
ship to France it did the same equally to 
all other nations. If we took the wines 
of France at a low duty we took equally 
the wines of Spain, Italy, and Germany. 
In the debates on Mr. Pitt’s treaty, states- 
men of the highest authority—Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. Francis—objected to 
it, that it tended to diminish the feeling 
of jealousy and alarm with which this 
country, they said, ought always to regard 
France. No such feelings would be mani- 
fested at the present day. ‘The idea that 
France and England were natural enemies 
was now repudiated, as alike unchristian 
and impolitic. ‘There was at the same 
time nothing in the Treaty to prevent this 
country from exercising at all times a pro- 
per degree of vigilance in defence of its 
interests. He was well aware that the 
political horizon was lowering with clouds 
at the present moment, and it was difficult 
to say how long peace might be preserved. 
But it should be the duty of this Govern- 
ment to endeavour by all honourable means 
to preserve peace with France in the first 
instance, and with the other countries of 
the world. Indeed, if the causes of dis- 
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union and discord amongst the nations of 
Europe were active it was surely incum- 
bent upon us to do what we could to give 
activity to those better influences, the 
tendency of which was to cement nations, 
to prevent wars, and to increase the 
hopes of peace in Europe. It was be- 
cause he believed that this Treaty had 
a very great influence in that direction 
that he ventured to recommend it to 
their Lordships. He could not make out 
that we had sacrificed any principle or 
made any concession that was not for our 
interest. On the other hand, we certainly 
gave facilities to France to enter upon that 
course which we had scen it our interest 
to pursue—that of a far more liberal policy. 
The influence of our example would be 
very useful to France. It was impossible 
for the intelligent ruler of France to see 
the effects produced by this policy in this 
country without being struck by the 
result—the welfare and comfort which it 
had secured to all classes—the loyalty and 
contentment which it had diffused—the 
diminution of pauperism—and all the 
blessed effects which had ensued, not 
wholly, but in a great degree, from our 
liberal commercial policy. He heartily 
hoped that this example might be followed 
by France; and not by France only; for, 
with such examples as France and England 
it would be very difficult- indeed for the 
other nations of Europe longer to maintain 
a narrow and restrictive policy in matters 
of trade. Believing that the general dif- 
fusion of those principles would be one of 
the greatest advantages to mankind, would 
do more to promote human happiness, to 
diminish the chances of war, and to alle- 
viate its violence when it did unhappily 
arise, he hailed this policy as one which, 
by all legitimate means, they were bound 
as far as possible to promote. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving to agree with 
the Commons in the Address to Her Ma- 
jesty, and to fill up the blank with “ Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and.” 

Tnr Eart or CORK, in seconding the 
adoption of the Address, said there would 
be no necessity, as there certainly was no 
desire, upon his part to trouble their Lord- 
ships at any undue length, nor to weary 
their attention by seeking to follow out 
this important subject into all its intrica- 
cies of financial details, as might, perhaps, 
have been fitting had the matter been in 
any way hastily brought before them, and 
had the country not been already and most 
ably led to the full consideration of all its 
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momentous bearings. Intimate, therefore,| amine some of the principal objections 
and, indeed, indissoluble as was the con- | which had been opposed to the details of 
nection between the commercial and the | this Treaty. One of the first to which he 
political features of this Treaty, he might | naturally recurred, was that raised by the 
be held excused for preferring to pass | noble Earl (Earl Grey) at the commence- 
lightly by the array of facts and figures | ment of the Session, when he, in his usual 
with which they must have grown fami- | forcible manner, protested against the spirit 
liar in studying the subject, and to ask | of a Commercial Treaty recognizing exclu- 
their Lordships rather to dwell with him | sive privileges as a retrograde step in the 
a few moments upon the large, he might | policy which, he justly remarked, had been 
say immense results, which it promises in | wisely and soundly pursued in this country 
other respects. Precedent showed, and a! for a successive number of years—in fact, 
very superficial knowledge of human na-_ since the repeal of the Navigation Laws in 
ture and political history would suffice to| 1849. He, for one, entirely concurred in 
teach them, that a Treaty such as this, the remarks that then fell from the noble 
involving interests so complicated, and | Earl as to the general error of regulating 
pointing to results of such magnitude, is | changes in our home tariffs by concessions 
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necessarily liable, in its first aspect, to be 
viewed with eyes of doubt and hesitation, 
if not of absolute disfavour. The appre- 
hensions of the timid, the small jealousies 
of the mistrustful, the uncertainties of the 
wavering, and last, but not least, the an- 
tagonism of the unfriendly, were all prone 
to be awakened by this, as by any other 
such steps of progress, and all might ap- 
pear to have on their side some share of 
plausibility, if not of actual reason. But 
if it was in the nature of such a Treaty as 
this to engender a hasty and over-ready 
opposition, it was no less, he believed, an 
intrinsic part of the Treaty to commend 
itself, upon reflection, to the approbation 
originally withheld; for even jealousy must 
be calmed, mistrust allayed, and confidence 
inspired by a careful revision of the advan- 
tages it was calculated to confer upon the 
country—advantages, which it was not 
too much to expect, might radiate from 
our country through the world at large. 
In 1787, the silence of the manufacturing 
interests was taken as an approval of the 
treaty concluded by Mr. Pitt; and might 
not this fact be deemed equally significant, 
that on the present occasion the representa- 
tives of both the manufacturing and mining 
interests had, by either their votes or 
speeches, borne unanimous testimony to 
their convictions, that the interests of 
their respective constituencies were not 
only in no danger of injury from the 
Treaty, but, on the contrary, that they 
anticipated benefits therefrom? For his 
own part he was firmly convinced that 
the advantages to be anticipated from the 
Treaty, far outweighed any disadvantages; 
and that Her Majesty’s Government, in 
concluding it, had been actuated solely by 
the perception how much it tended to the 
benefit of this country. He would ex- 
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j of £115,321,000. 
|taken by France was only £6,391,465. 





: to us in those of other countries, when such 


concessions were neither required by, nor 
essential to, our financial exigencies. But, 
in the first place, he was at a loss to un- 
derstand on what ground the imaginative 
superstructure of un exclusive engagement 
treaty was in this case based, believing it, 
as he did, to be ground quite untenable in 
reality, and the distinctive mark of our 
foreign legislation—namely, impartiality 
in our commercial relations to be in nowise 
affected or impugned thereby. Secondly, 
what we give to France by this Treaty she 
is perfectly aware we give to every other 
nation. He must equally deny that this 
act can be looked upon as retrograde; 
whereas, inasmuch as it enables the coun- 
try to make a further step towards the 
entire removal of protective duties, and 
the simplification of the Tariff, its tenden- 
cies were decidedly the reverse. To show 
the immense impetus it gave in that direc- 
tion in which we had been steadily going, 
he would quote some figures taken from 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He said, “The Customs’ duties 
abolished under the Treaty will alone give 
relief to the consumers of £1,787,000. 
The number of articles which were subject 
to Customs’ duty in 1746 was 1425; in 
1842, 1052; in 1853, 466; in 1859, 419; 
and they will have dwindled down, after 
the passing of this Treaty, to 44 in num- 
ber.” Let them now look upon this ques- 
tion upon the French side. What was 
the state of our trade as regarded France? 
In 1854 our total exports were of the value 
Of this, the amount 


In 1857 our exports were £146,174,301, 
and the amount taken by France was 
£11,326,823. Last year our exports were 
£130,440,000, and the amount taken by 
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France was £9,254,858. Could this state 
of things be deemed either satisfactory or 
natural between two countries, of which it 
had been well observed in the writings of 
Dr. Adam Smith :— 

“ Situated as Great Britain and France are, 
near to each other, and each possessed of much 
that the other wants, the one abounding in all the 
products that a fertile soil and a genial climate 
can supply, and the other in those that are the 
fruit of comparative excellence in manufacturing 
and commercial industry—it is obvious that if no 
restrictions were laid on the intercourse between 
them, the one would form the greatest and most 
advantageous market for the produce of the other ; 
but their jealousy of each other has so fettered 
the commercial intercourse between them that we 
derive more advantage from our commerce with 
China, than from that which we carry on with 
our nearest, most opulent, and most populous 
neighbours,” 


It was therefore time that this state of 
things should be radically altered; that a 
better and more friendly system should be 
introduced, and that both parties should 
be familiarized with the advantages re- 
sulting from a more intimate and extensive 
intercourse with each other. But these 
advantages, it had been urged by some of 
the opponents of the Treaty, were not 
settled on a strictly reciprocal footing ; it 
was said we gave more than we received ; 
—and to a certain, though limited extent, 
this was true. But was it not possible, 
by adhering too closely to the letter of a 
principle, virtually to damage the spirit? 
Their Lordships must bear in mind, more- 
over, the time it required to induce many 
of themselves to abandon their so-called 
protective duties, the ruin that was pre- 
dicted, and by some of them sincerely 
apprehended, as the consequences of the 
policy originated in 1846. If, then, the 
growth of free-trade opinions was slow 
with us, could we expect that their growth 
should be otherwise than gradual in 
France? And pending their eventual de- 
velopment, which we might confidently 
anticipate, should we evince either wisdom 
or justice in refusing such concessions as 
she might now offer us, when, by their 
acceptance and the additional stimulus 
thus given to her commerce and manufac- 
tures, we might materially assist in the 
enlightenment of the public mind of that 
country, which enlightenment must in 
turn react powerfully upon our own inte- 
rests? Exception had further been taken 
to the Treaty on a point of not minor im- 
portance in connection with the 11th clause; 
but as the merits of that clause had been 
twice discussed at great length and with 
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great ability in their Lordships’ House, 
and as the Lord Chancellor had given what 
he considered to be a perfectly satisfactory 
opinion, he would not detain the House 
upon that subject. Had he, however, been 
at first disposed to question, on grounds of 
general policy, the wisdom of our binding 
ourselves not to prohibit for a fixed num- 
ber of years the exportation of coals from 
this country to France, which was viewed 
by some as placing in her hands formid- 
able weapons to turn against ourselves, 
he said—even if that idea could be sus- 
tained—his surprise would have been none 
the less at hearing that clause attacked 
upon economical pretences, and the au- 
thority of Dr. Buckland quoted in support 
of that theory. But when that statement 
was made in ‘another place,” what was the 
reply to it by the Member for Glamorgan- 
shire (Mr. Vivian), whose practical expe- 
rience in coal was undoubted, and particu- 
larly with respect to that quality of coal 
which from its suitability to steam pur- 
poses was likely to be in the greatest 
demand for exportation to the other side 
of the Channel? Mr. Vivian said,— 


“JT have calculated the area of coal-field in South 
Wales at 640,000 acres ; the workable beds on an 
average 60 feet deep ; multiply 600,000 acres, 
the lowest estimate, by 60, and they would find 
they had 36,000,000 acres of coal in South Wales ; 
that multiplied by the weight of an acre of coal at 
the rate of 1,500 tons to the foot, brought out the 
fact that there were in South Wales 540,000 
millions of tons of coal, or enough, according to 
the present consumption of coals in England, to 
supply us for 750 years.” 


He went on to say,— 


“The production of coals in South Wales alone 
was 7,500,000 tons, a tenth part of the production 
of coal in the whole of England! So it followed 
that South Wales could support its present rate 
of production for 5,000 years. He found, also, 
that the Yorkshire coal-field from Bradford to 
Nottingham was 600,000 acres, averaging 70 feet 
thickness ; therefore very nearly equal to the 
South Wales coal in extent. The Lancashire coal- 
fleld was 300,000 acres, averaging 60 feet thick- 
ness. The Bristol coal-field was 128,000 acres, 
averaging 80 feet thickness ; and the Durham coal- 
field 400,000 acres, computed to contain 90,000 
millions of tons. There was an enormous coal-field 
in the South of Scotland, which he believed had 
not been accurately surveyed, but was said to 
consist of 1,000,000 acres, and in one pit 59 feet 
of coal was found.,’’ 


He (the Earl of Cork) thought that should 
be a sufficient answer to those who had 
absurdly enough talked of the exhaustion 
of coal in this country. Passing, then, 
from the chief objections which had been 
raised against this Treaty, he came to the 
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consideration of a few of the benefits which | 


we might fairly expect to reap in a broad 
political sense from its enactment. Look 
at them as their Lordships might, those 
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their prohibition or excessive taxation 
than would the people of England tole- 
rate a return to the old corn law. Our 
connection with France would, in conse- 


benefits could scarcely, in his opinion, be | quence, be dependent upon no adventi- 
overestimated in their political results. | tious circumstances, and every month— 


It scemed difficult, indeed, to raise a coun- 
try more surely and unalterably in the 
scale of surrounding nations than by per- 
fecting the scheme of multiplying, as much 
as possible, the dispersion of our exports 
far and wide. These exports, it was to be 
remembered, were not to the recipients 
mere articles of luxury and superfluity, to 
be adopted to-day and discarded to-morrow, 
but the staple commodities of almost pri- 
mary necessity, which must insensibly 
grow into their needs, till they formed an 
element in their daily existence, and cle- 
vated our national importance in the full 
proportion of their dependence upon us. 
It seemed strange, indeed, upon reflection, 
that at any time the mistaken idea should 
have prevailed, even temporarily, of ju- 
dicious commercial concessions proving 
otherwise than profitable to the party con- 
ecding, and he, for one, must protest 
earnestly against the illiberality of guaging 
advantages to ourselves in the inverse 
ratio of good effected to others. Let them 
hope that the day was for ever gone by 
when that House would listen to remarks 
similar to those which in the course of the 
discussion upon the treaty of 1786 were 
uttered by a right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Llandaff), who in all sincerity they 
must believe, declared,— 


“ He was an enemy to this Treaty, from a full 
persuasion that it would in many instances in- 
terfere with the manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain, and from a caution that the wealth of 
France was the poverty of England, its strength 
our-weakness, its dignity our disgrace.” 


The right rev. Prelate said further— 


“If France should ever cultivate manufactures 
and commerce in the same degree that we have 
done, and that we do, our ruin will be inevitable. 
There was no policy so good as that which would 
prevent her from doing so—none so pernicious 
as that which facilitated her endeavours and sti- 
mulated her exertions in that way.”—[ Hansard, 
Parliamentary History, xxvi. 550.) 


Their Lordships must bear in mind that 
the position we now gained was one from 
which it was next to impossible we could 
ever be driven. The people of another 
country once admitted to the enjoyment 
of cheap coal, once alive to the advantages 
of having our iron and machinery within 
their reach, would no more consent to 
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nay, every day—would sce the increase of 
a powerful peace party among the people, 
and not the Government only of France, 
He did not deny that the suspension of 
the Treaty in the event of war would 
lay us open to considerable disadvantages, 
that our financial as well as our mining 
and manufacturing interests would suffer 
by the cessation of foreign demands, in ad- 
dition to the inconvenience of our having 
to dispense with French wines and silks, 
But it those would be our share of the 
penalties of war what would be the posi- 
tion of France in a similar predicament? 
Look at the effect of this withdrawal of 
our supplies upon her naval and military 
resources. It would go nigh to paralyze 
them at the precise crisis when their ac- 
tivity was most needed. Consider further 
how it would affect her industries and 
commerce, and judge how erroneously it 
was argued that these supplies would ren- 
der France more formidable to us and more 
able to take the initiative in hostilities. 
Was it not clear, then, that no territorial 
acquisitions she could gain in war would 
repay her in several years the shock to 
her financial system, and the distress of 
thousands upon thousands of her inha- 
bitants which would be caused by the 
suspension for a few months only of the 
trade now fairly anticipated by us as a 
speedy consequence of this Treaty? We 
might make ‘Treaties with one dynasty 
which the next might break; but exten- 
sion of commerce, on the other hand, ren- 
dered the connection between all classes 
of the two countries so solid and intimate, 
and compelled them to cling so closely 
together for self-protection, as to make 
collision between their two Governments 
less likely, if not virtually, impossible. 
In conclusion, he must express to noble 
Lords on both sides of the House his earn- 
est hope, that whatever differences they 
might entertain as to some of the details 
of this Treaty, they would be willing to 
admit that, on the whole, the acceptance 
of it would conduce more to the interests 
of this country than its rejection, and that 
they would at least concur in the words of 
Mr. Huskisson, who said— 

“To be liberal in matters of commercial policy 
is to remove the difficulties and jealousies which 
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have hitherto prevented a free intercourse between 
different nations, to extend to each the advantages 
and enjoyments of the other, and to promote arts, 
sciences, and civilization ; and when we speak with 
reference to the commercial interests of this coun- 
try, the argument is strengthened instead of being 
weakened. Her wealth, her industry, her talent, 
her prosperity, are all so many inducements for 
us to liberalize the system, In short, I would be 
liberal to other countries, because, among other 
reasons, I feel that by so doing I best consult the 
interests of my own,” 

Fart GREY: My Lords, having, in 
common with your Lordships, listened 
with great pleasure to the able speeches 
which have been addressed to us by the 
Mover and Seconder of this Motion, I 
regret that I cannot concur in the opinion 
they have expressed, nor give my vote in 
favour of the Motion they have submitted 
to the House. Let me first say that, in 
voting against this Motion, it is far from 
being my intention to offer any obstacle 
to this Treaty coming into operation, much 
as I disapprove it. It seems to me that 
it is now too late to attempt to resist 
carrying the Treaty into effect—matters 
have gone too far for that—but I say that 
this Address is not only not necessary, 
but is useless for the purpose of giving 
validity to the French Treaty. The assent 
of Parliament is undoubtedly required to 
certain parts of the Treaty, but that assent 
can only be given by Acts of Parliament 
sanctioning the reduction or abolition of 
duties which this country has pledged it- 
self to reduce or to remit; and such, I 
conceive, is the “‘ assent” required by the 
Treaty. Bills for this purpose will, no 
doubt, in due course be brought before 
us, and I entertain no doubt that your 
Lordships, wisely following your usual 
practice of not interfering, except in ex- 
treme cases, with matters of that kind 
coming from the other House, will give 
your assent to those Bills. When you 
have done that you have done all that 
is necessary to bring the Treaty into ope- 
ration. My Lords, I venture to appeal 
with confidence to the noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack to say whether I 
am not right in this view of the subject, 
and in affirming that this Address is 
neither required to give validity to the 
Treaty, nor can have any operation in 
doing so. Then, if the Address is not 
required to give validity to the Treaty, 
what is its effect? Its effect is simply 
to express in the most solemn and formal 
manner your Lordships’ complete approval 
of the Treaty, both of its general policy 
and of its details. The question, there- 
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fore, we have now to consider is this 
—whether this House is not merely to 
abstain from opposition to the Treaty, but 
is to declare its approval, and thus share 
with the Ministers of the Crown and the 
other House the responsibility for the 
agreement entered into with France, by 
proclaiming that in our opinion the Minis- 
ters of the Crown have acted wisely in 
this matter. I, for onc, as entertaining a 
directly opposite opinion, find it utterly 
impossible to give my vote in favour of an 
Address which, in such unqualified terms, 
expresses approval of the Treaty. I will 
give my reasons for that opinion; but, in 
the first place, let me say I do not think 
this Treaty can be considered by itself, 
but must be considered as a part—and an 
essential part—of the general financial 
arrangements of the Government. I am 
justified in so considering it, for after the 
fact of the Treaty having been ratified 
was announced, the Government refrained 
for several days from laying it before Par- 
liament, notwithstanding the extreme 
anxiety of the country to know its terms ; 
but they withheld it until it could be 
explained in the other House as an essen- 
tial part of the general financial scheme 
of the Government. I do not complain 
that that course was taken, but, on the 
contrary, think it was quite proper, as 
the Treaty is inseparably connected with 
the Budget. The Treaty imposes upon 
us the necessity of making a large sacri- 
fice of revenue, and before we can judge 
whether it was wise to make such sacri- 
fices, we must know how the deficiency 
thus created is to be supplied, and what 
are to be the gencral financial arrange- 
ments of the Government; I need not 
therefore offer any apology to the House 
for venturing to trouble your Lordships 
with some remarks upon the general finan- 
cial arrangements of the Government, and 
stating why it is that I object to the 
scheme they have laid before us. Let me 
assure your Lordships that, although I 
shall make some remarks upon the Budget, 
I do not intend to trouble you with a long 
array of figures and details, but shall con- 
fine myself to considering the leading fea- 
tures of the scheme; for I cannot but feel 
how wanting I am in that skill and elo- 
quence which were so conspicuously dis- 
played by the expounder of the scheme in 
the other House, and which made a long 
and complicated statement, dealing with a 
vast variety of subjects, and embracing a 
large mass of figures, so clear and interest- 
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ing to all who had the good fortune to 
hear it. The first remark that I must 
make upon the financial scheme is, that, 
in my opinion, it was very happily desig- 
nated as ‘‘an ambitious Budget.” It is 
eminently ambitious; for the Government 
having to deal with a state of things in 
which the ordinary balance between ex- 
penditure and receipts could not easily be 
maintained, it was bold of them to begin 
by increasing the deficiency and making a 
large reduction of taxation. The Govern- 
ment proposes that indirect taxation to the 
amount of rather more than £3,900,000 
should be remitted. They calculate that by 
increased consumption of some Articles, the 
duties upon which are only reduced, by 
the imposition of new charges, and by a 
saving in our establishments that first 
loss will be reduced by £1,800,000, and 
that consequently the net loss to the 
revenue will be about £2,100,000. That 
loss arises mainly from the remission of 
duties upon wine, brandy, and paper; the 
loss upon other items of comparatively 
minor importance being balanced by new 
charges to which I see no objection. The 
Treaty, and the scheme connected with it, 
effect a reduction of duties to the extent of 
more than £2,000,000, mainly, as I have 
said, upon the articles of wine, brandy, and 
paper. We have no surplus, and it is impos- 
sible at present to bring our expenditure 
much below the existing amount. There- 
fore, if more than £2,000,000 of duties be 
remitted, that loss must be made good in 
one of two ways. Either we must antici- 
pate our resources, and effect, either 
directly or indirectly, some transaction in 
the nature of a loan, or we must create 
new taxes. Now, as to change of taxa- 
tion, I was much struck by the force of an 
argument very well stated in some re- 
marks on the Budget, known, I believe, 
to have been written by my noble Friend 
behind me (Lord Overstone), than whom 
no one has greater knowledge and expe- 
rience upon this subject. He has ob- 
served in the paper to which I allude 
that change of taxation is always in itself 
more or less an evil, and that inconveni- 
ences arise from the mere fact of change, 
because the various interests of the country 
gradually get accustomed to their burdens, 
and know how to bear them, and make 
their arrangements accordingly ; but when 
an old tax is removed and a new one sub- 
stituted, even if the change is an im- 
provement, yet it inflicts great hardship 
and inconvenience at first. The conclu- 
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sion to be drawn from this is that change 
of taxation ought not to be lightly un- 
dertaken. I know there are occasions 
when a change of taxation may be at- 
tended with very great benefit; and those 
who recommend the present scheme refer, 
as a striking instance of this, to the policy 
which was adopted in 1842. No man is 
more sensible than myself of the advan- 
tages which at that time arose from a 
change of taxes; but I would venture to 
ask your Lordships whether there is the 
slightest resemblance in the circumstances 
of that period to those of the present 
day? In the year 1842 we had a defi- 
ciency in the Exchequer; the indirect 
taxes had been increased, and the result 
proved that indirect taxation had been 
pushed beyond the limit at which it was 
most productive; at the same time, the 
indirect taxes we then had were highly 
objectionable, involving the principle of 
protection and imposing a burthen upon 
the country out of all proportion to the 
income they yielded. As a consequence 
of this the country, and eve-zy branch of 
trade and industry, afforded unmistakeable 
proofs that they were overpressed, that 
some relief was urgently demanded, and 
that measures must be adopted for that pur- 
pose, or the country would suffer severely. 
Most wisely, therefore, but at the same 
time, let me observe, most cautiously, the 
policy of removing indirect taxation by the 
imposition of a direct burden, in the shape 
of the income tax, was commenced. I 
need not tell your Lordships how suc- 
cessful that policy was. But that very 
success is an argument against the adop- 
tion of a similar course at the present 
time. I have reminded the House of the 
situation of the country in 1842 ;—what 
is it now? Has indirect taxation proved 
over-burdensome—has it passed the limits 
of productiveness? Has it crippled in- 
dustry and trade? Far otherwise. Each 
succeeding year the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has been enabled to come down to 
Parliament and to state that the extraor- 
dinary productiveness of the revenue has 
exceeded even the most sanguine antici- 
pations which were entertained, and that 
the revenue was growing almost beyond 
what was believed to be possible. So 
much have trade and industry improved 
in all their branches, that we are con- 
gratulated not only by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, but on every side, on the extra- 
ordinary prosperity of the country. Trade 
and manufactures are not limited by any 
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want of demand, or by the difficulty of| position to afford relief. To urge, there- 
discovering profitable markets, but only | fore, that it is necessary to remit tax- 
by the difficulty of finding hands enough | ation because it was expected that we 
to work the machinery that is being con- | should do so in the present year, is not 
tinually added to what we already have, an argument, but a mere fancy. Let me 
and raw material in sufficient quantity ask your Lordships what would be thought 
to keep that machinery employed. Is) of a man acting on this principle in pri- 
that, I say, a state of things in which vate life? I will suppose a gentleman 
it is necessary to hazard a great and | with a good estate, but burdened with 
perilous experiment on the credit of the | a heavy life annuity; he has long groaned 
country? But then, we are told there| under the burden, and has promised 
is a reason for this change; and I must | himself that whenever it expired he would 
say that in all my experience in Parlia- | make some additions to his establishment 
ment, which is now a pretty long one, I; which would contribute very greatly 
never heard a reason adduced for a great|to his comfort. No doubt, to a person 
measure of this nature which is so entirely | in this situation it would be a very great 
fanciful as that which has been brought | disappointment if, when the life annuity 
forward in this instance. We are told, | fell in, he found that from other circum- 
indeed, that the country has been long | stances new charges to a large amount 
looking forward to the period when the ;had come upon him. But what should 
Long Annuities should expire, in the hope | we think of the good sense of such a man 
and confident expectation that great re- | who in this situation was to say, “I have 
lief from taxation would then be afforded, | always promised myself, when [ got rid of 
and that we are bound not to disappoint | this detested annuity, that I would indulge 
the expectations so entertained. I quite ' my faucy for something on which my heart 
concur in thinking it natural that the was very much set; the time has now 
country should have anticipated consider- | come, and, though it is perfectly true that 
able relief. from its burdens when these from other causes my means have dimi- 
annuities fell in, and it is greatly to be | nished instead of being increased, and I 
regretted that those expectations should!am less able to afford myself this grati- 


be disappointed. But I want to know ' fication than at the time when I formed 
how, under present circumstances, it is the resolution to do so, still I cannot and 
possible that those anticipations should will not refuse myself the indulgence, and 
be realized? We are told that in the pre- | I will provide for the increased expen- 
sent year £2,100,000 of the charge for | diture by some arrangement as to my pro- 
the debt will be struck off; but new/| perty, which I have hitherto declined as 


charges for a very much larger amount | imprudent.” Yet that is precisely the 
have come uponus. We gain £2,100,000 | course which Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
by the falling in of the Long Annuities, | advised us to adopt. These wine and 
but we have to pay £1,400,000 for addi- | paper duties have over and over again been 
tional interest on the loans contracted dur- | brought under the consideration of Parlia- 
ing the Russian war. This will swallow | ment. Successive Chancellors of the Ex- 
up two-thirds of the melting plum which | chequer, and among them the distinguished 
the people have been so long looking for- | Gentleman who now holds that office, have 
ward to; and the remaining third will go | concurred in earnestly pressing on Parlia- 
a very small way indeed towards meeting | ment that they ought not to meddle with 
the expenses of the increased establish-| these taxes; not because they were free 
ments we are now maintaining, which | from objection—for my part I never yet 
have been considered so necessary that | heard of a tax which was free from ob- 
they do not appear to have excited any | jection—but on the ground that the re- 
serious opposition in Parliament. If we | venue could not afford to sustain the loss, 


compare our present expenditure with 
what it was a few years ago, it will be 
evident that the saving from the falling in 
of the annuities has been far more than 
absorbed by the new charges we have in- 
curred. Under these circumstances, much 
as it may be regretted, I say it is im- 
possible we can fulfil the expectations 
which have existed, and we are not ina 


and that no less injurious tax could be 
imposed in their stead. And yet we are 
told by one of those very Chancellors of 
the Exchequer that now, forsooth, when 
we are less able than formerly to repeal 
these duties, because it happens that the 
Long Annuities have fallen in, which have 
been more than counterbalanced by new 
expenses, we are bound to please the na- 
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tion by a large reduction of indirect taxa- | 
tion. My Lords, I confess it seems to me 
that to deal with the people of this country 
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are capable of forming a sound view of | 
their own affairs. Let me ask your Lord- | 
ships to consider the real effect of that 
arrangement which is proposed on such 
fantastic grounds; and, in considering the | 
effect of these measures, you must forgive | 
me if I do not confine my view merely to 
the financial year. If we would form a) 
sound judgment on this subject we must | 
look a little further forward. On the year | 
which is about to open, it is quite true 
that a small balance over expenditure is 
shown on the Ways and Means. I am 
afraid that balance will neither be large 
nor certain, for if we look in the most 
cursory manner at the estimate of future 
expenses, I think we must admit that it 
is taken, to say the least, in a most san- 
guine temper. For instance, I find that 
in making the calculation which gives us 
a small surplus on the opening year the 
Vote for the expedition to China is set 
down at only £500,000 beyond the pro- 
vision which, to a certain extent, is made 
in the Army and Navy Estimates. I am 
told that already votes of credit have grown 
to £850,000, and I think none of your 
Lordships, who have considered the ques- 
tion, will believe that their growth will 
stop there. We are all too well aware of 
the manner in which such calculations are 
exceeded in practice: and from what I 
know of expenses now going on, from 
what I hear from the north of ships being 
taken up to carry coals to China at freights 
of from four guineas to 90s. per ton, which 
will bring the cost of the coals you burn 
out there fo about £5 per ton; from the 
fact that you have sixty pennants in the 
Chinese seas, for which you will have to 
find fuel at this extravagant rate; and 
when you remember, too, what a tendency 
hostile operations carried on at a distance 
have to become far more expensive than 
you calculated, I think the country may 
be congratulated if, instead of £500,000, 
the cost of this war is not more than ten- 
fold that amount—if it stops short of 
£5,000,000. Then, again, this Budget 
makes no provision for the national de- 
fences. We are told that the Commission 
on this subject has recommended that a 
very large sum should be expended for 
this purpose, and that the expense should 
be incurred at once; but it is scarcely 
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children, and not like sensible men who | 
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possible that there is any truth in another 
report which is current, that this expense 
Surely 
it never can be possible that this ruinous 
and improvident mode of providing for 
, expenses of this description during peace 
should be recommended by the same 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who s0 
eloquently and earnestly impressed upon 
Parliament the duty of providing for the 
greater part at least of the enormous 
expenses of an European war within 
the year in which they were incurred. 
| Assuming, however, that there is a real, 
}and not a nominal balance of expenditure 
and income at the end of the year, I 
wish your Lordships to observe the 
manner in which it is obtained. It is 
provided partly by imposing for one year 
only the income tax at the high rate of 
10d., partly by re-imposing for little more 
than a year the high duties on tea and 
sugar, and, lastly, by availing ourselves for 
the service of the ensuing year of about 
£1,400,000 derived from taking up the 
malt and hop credits, which course, I con- 
tend, is as much an application of the ca- 
pital of the State to the purposes of income 
as if a loan to the same extent. were raised. 
Suppose the expenditure and income for 
the year 1860-61 do balance, what will be 
the case in the following year? Of course, 
this last sum, £1,400,000, will have been 
drawn and spent; you cannot reckon on 
that. coming in; your taxes on tea and 
sugar will expire unless you re-impose 
them ; and it will, therefore, be the duty 
of Parliament in 1861 to deal with a de- 
ficiency of not less than from £10,000,000 
to £11,000,000. [Lord Mowrracrr : 
£12,000,000.] My noble Friend is much 
more experienced 3 in such matters than I 
am, and he says £12,000,000. That is 
surely a serious prospect to look forward 
to. And how is this deficiency to be met, 
and by whom? This Budget cuts you off 
to a great extent from indirect taxation. 
The bargain you are making with France 
includes so many articles that it will be 
impossible for the future to devise any 
mode of raising a considerable revenue 
from Customs’ duties. Again, with re- 
gard to the Excise, the old staple articles 
upon which the largest revenue has always 
been raised are already burdened, I am 
afraid, to their full extent, and when you 
are repealing the Excise duty on paper, 
acknowledging deliberately at the same 
time that of all Excise duties it interferes 
least of all with the manufacturer and with 
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industry, and that, instead of showing 
signs of falling off, it is a growing revenue, 
and that any objections that may exist may 
be easily removed—yet you are, neverthe- 
less, surrendering it. Where will you be 
able to discover any new source of re- 
venue at the same time so profitable and 
so unobjectionable? How are we to pro- 
vide, then, for this deficiency? A part, no 
doubt, will be met by retaining the war 
duties on tea and sugar; but still there 
will be a large sum remaining, and almost 
the only resource left to you will be to re- 
impose the income tax, which, with the 
additional demands coming on you next 
year, will have to be imposed at the rate 
of 1s. in the pound, in order to answer its 
purpose. I ask any of your Lordships 
who have been in the habit of paying 
attention to financial matters, whether 
it is desirable that an income tax of 
that amount should be raised? For my 
own part, I look forward to the future 
with the utmost alarm, and, if anything 
were wanting to increase that alarm, it 
would be the ground on which it is 
argued by Her Majesty’s Government that 
these taxes ought to be levied for one 
year only and the question left open for 
the future. We are informed that a 
House of Commons chosen by a new con- 
stituency is likely to be returned, and 
we are further informed that it is right 
that the whole question of what is to be 
the character of the future taxation of the 
country should be left to that body with 
its constitution so altered. Assuming that 
it really does happen that a new House of 
Commons is returned next year, elected by 
a far larger proportion than at present of 
those who do not pay direct taxes, is it 
wise or prudent, for the sake of peace, for 
the sake of good feeling between different 
classes of socicty, to leave a question of 
this kind to be settled by them at the first 
moment? The present Budget is defended 
in newspapers, at public meetings, and in 
the other House on the ground of its like- 
ness to the policy of 1842; but I put it to 
your Lordships whether this was the policy 
adopted by Sir Robert Peel. Did his ar- 
Tangements create an enormous deficiency 
Without pointing out how it was to be 
filled up? On the contrary, before a 
single step was taken to remove cven the 
most obnoxious duty, the income tax was 
imposed for three years, in which time 
it was calculated the deficiency would be 
covered, from the stimulus given to con- 
sumption and production by reduction of 
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duties. The repeal of indirect taxes in 
those days was invariably preceded by the 
imposition of direct taxes which were cal- 
culated to entirely fill up the void. The 
course now pursued is exactly the reverse. 
No man can believe that the void now 
created will be filled in the time contem- 
plated. In the first place we take off the 
paper altogether, so that cannot be re- 
covered at all; and with regard to the 
wine duty the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in his more prudent days—in 1853 
—while he said it was a bad duty, told 
the House very fairly that although he 
believed it ought to be reduced whenever 
we could spare the income, it would take 
some years before the revenue would re- 
cover. We know it is an affair of time 
for the habits of men to change, and, 
therefore, we cannot calculate that the 
revenue, in the case of the wine duty, will 
soon recover. I have now stated part of 
my objections on mere financial grounds 
to the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; I could go further on this head, 
were it not that I have promised to your 
Lordships to abstain from details; but 
abiding by that engagement, I will merely 
ask your Lordships whether this general 
and cursory statement is not sufficient to 
show that the Budget is a dangerous mea- 
sure, and that the Treaty, which renders 
the most dangerous of its arrangements 
indispensable, is not entitled, on financial 
grounds alone, to our approval? I now 
turn to another branch of the question. 
In that part of the able speech of my 
noble Friend who moved the Address, 
where he described so forcibly the great 
advantages of improved intercourse be- 
tween this country and France, I cordially 
concur. But the fallacy in my noble 
Friend’s argument was that he confounded 
the advantages of increased intercourse 
with France with the advantages of the 
Treaty, and that he omitted to show that 
the Treaty was the best mode of securing 
increased intercourse. I ventured on a 
former evening to state the reasons which 
induced me to believe that it is far from 
being the case. I will not abuse the very 
great indulgence which your Lordships have 
shown me by going over again the same 
ground; but I must be permitted to say 
that my noble Friend has said nothing 
which tends to shake my conviction that 
the Treaty is not the best means of ar- 
riving at that end, and that, on the con- 
trary, it is calculated to keep up the fears 
and apprehensions of the French people. 
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Let me remind your Lordships that the 
obstacles to increased intercourse are almost 
entirely on the side of France ; English le- 
gislation affords few or none; and what are 
really protective duties might still be re- 
moved, without incurring the financial dif- 
ficulties which this ‘Treaty entails, without 
any Treaty at all. If the Government had 
opened the doors as wide as possible to 
French produce without any Treaty, or 
looking for any concessions from France 
in return, I can assure your Lordships 
no man would have applauded the pro- 
posal more heartily than I should. But 
I say that this Treaty is calculated to 
increase the indisposition of the French to 
a change in their commercial system. 


Treaty with France— 


France, by this Treaty, makes a very, | 
very small approach to the adoption of a | 


liberal system. She comes to about the 
point where we were when the first pro- 
posals of Mr. Huskisson for mitigating our 
old restrictions had been carried, and per- 
haps hardly so far. I rather think Mr. 
Huskisson regarded thirty per cent as the 
maximum to which protection could be 
carried, because beyond that the smuggler 
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believe that the apprehension that French 
industry is sacrificed for political objects 
will increase the opposition in France to 
any real reform, and that this Treaty will 
be an obstacle in the way of establishi 

that extended intercourse between the two 
countries which I and my noble Friend 
equally desire. I adhere to my opinion 
that there should be no bargains of this 
kind ; but I say if we are to have a Treaty 
there ought to be some approach to fair- 
ness. England has already done so much 
for France, and what still remains for 
us to do is so completely accomplished 
by this Treaty that we have left France 
nothing more to ask for. We agree to 
make a very large, and at the present 
moment, a very inconvenient sacrifice of 
revenue on wine and brandy, while we 
had given complete equality to French 
shipping in our home and colonial ports. 
If we were to appeal to France and say, 
“Is there anything more which we can 
possibly do to favour your trade?’ I am 
persuaded the most intelligent of French 
Ministers would be puzzled to point out 
any further concessions. We debar our- 


stepped in and the duty did nothing. I selves, under any possible circumstances, 
believe that is exactly what this Treaty | from reimposing the duty on coal for ten 
will do. It will interfere with the smug- | years. I agree that it is highly improbable 
gler, but for every other purpose it will | that we shall wish to do so, but we deprive 


have very little effect indeed. I have said | ourselves of the power of making any alte- 
that in my opinion this Treaty is calculated | ration. In return for our concessions what 
to increase the apprehensions in the mind | is France todo? Not a single article of 
of the French producer, which are the great | English produce is to be admitted free. 
obstacles to extended intercourse. I was|The most important of those articles are 
much struck by a fact of which we were | still to remain subject to duties as high as 
reminded by my noble Friend who se- | the smugglers practically will allow them 
conded the Address. He pointed out how | to levy. Our shipping is to remain subject 
sincere and strong were the apprehensions | to all the existing restrictions. The only 
entertained by a numerous body of our | articles on which any considerable conces- 
own countrymen that on the abolition of | sion is made are those for which France 
protection ruin would come upon them. | has immediate occasion, for her manufac- 
No doubt they feared such would be the | tures or otherwise; and it is remarkable 
result. But I ask whether your Lordships | that during the negotiations we never ap- 
do not think that the intensity of the op-| pear to have asked for the free export of 
position to these changes would have been | the raw materials of two of our important 
greatly increased if it could have been re- | manufactures—silk and paper. Raw silk 
presented in this country at that time, that is still to remain subject to an export duty; 
the changes were made, not for our own | and, as far as the negotiations of the Treaty 
benefit, but to bribe some foreign nation to | were concerned, rags would have remained 
agree to certain political arrangements? subject to prohibition. A few days ago 
If Mr. Chowler could have said that fo- | we were told that the prohibition was to 
reign wheat was to be let in, not for the be removed, and were congratulating our- 
benefit of the country, but to bribe Russia | selves on the concession, when our joy was 
and America to assent to certain political | damped by the announcement that the re- 
objects which we had much at heart, I | moval of the prohibition only meant the 
want to know whether his speeches at substitution of an export duty, which on 
market dinners would not have been in- | so cheap an article as rags was only prohi- 
creased in vehemence and effect? I/| bition under another name. I ask, is that 
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free trade or is it not? Is it just to our 

per manufacturers that they should be 
debarred from purchasing rags on equal 
terms with the foreign manufacturers with 
whom they are to be brought into compe- 
tition ? It seems to me it is in nowise fair. 
But we are told this is a wrong view to 
take of the matter, and that we have made 
no bargain with France, because she re- 
ceives from us no boon which is not a still 
greater benefit to ourselves. The exports of 
rags and raw silk were subjects, it is said, 
quite unfit for negotiation, because to have 
negotiated on the principle of bargain, de- 
manding an equivalent for every conces- 
sion, would have thrown the greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of the progress of free 
trade. Well, these arc very sound doc- 
trines. They are precisely the arguments 
I have myself frequently uscd to show 
that it is inexpedient to make the re- 
duction of duties on each other’s produce 
matter of bargain between two nations, 
aud that the proper way is for each to 
regulate her own tariff according to her 
wants and interests. But the Govern- 
ment ought to make their choice be- 
tween the one and the other of these two 
opposing doctrines—that a bargain is a 
good thing or a vad. If they say that a 
bargain is a good thing, and that is politic 
for us to make one with France, then they 
are bound to see that the bargain is a fair 
one, and have no right to turn round and 
accuse us of taking a narrow, mean-spirited 
view of the matter. If we do not get con- 
cessions, let us keep our hands free. Do 
not let us fetter ourselves by any engage- 
ments for the future. Let us reserve the 
power of re-establishing the duty on wine 
in case we should find it desirable to do 
so, and of imposing a duty on coals in case 
our supply should run short. Do not let 
us enjoy the disadvantages of being at the 
same time bond and free. The next point 
which I have to notice is one which 1 feel 
great delicacy in approaching, especially 
after the intelligence that has reached us 
this forenoon, but which it is impossible 
for me to pass over—I allude to the ques- 
tion of Savoy. I cannot but think the Go- 
vernment are greatly to blame for having 
signed this Treaty without first obtaining 
from France a formal disavowal of the in- 
tention to add Savoy and Nice to her Em- 
pire. We now know what was not ad- 
mitted at first — that before this Treaty 
was signed, the Government were well 
aware that this question was in agitation. 
They had a distinct warning that, in the 
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event of certain arrangements taking place 
in Italy, France would think herself en- 
titled to take possession of Savoy; and, 
knowing that, the Government incurred a 
heavy responsibility in consenting to sign 
this Treaty without obtaining a formal dis- 
claimer from France of that intention. 1 
regard the annexation of Savoy to France 
as a misfortune, not only to England but, 
to Europe—to the whole civilized world— 
I believe it to be pregnant with mischief; 
and I say that while that design was in 
agitation we ought not to have given France 
so signal a proof of our confidence and sup- 
port as is conveyed by the signature of this 
Commercial Treaty without requiring from 
her the abandonment of the project. But, 
further than that, I say it was impossible 
under those circumstances, and with the 
knowledge of what was impending, to sign 
that Treaty without inflicting a stain on 
the honour of England in the eyes of Eu- 
rope. How is the matter regarded on the 
Continent—in France especially? Ihavethe 
testimony of a gentleman, on whose judg- 
ment I place the greatest reliance, that the 
manner in which the subject is viewed in 
France is this:—They believe, as foreign 
nations have long believed, that our whole 
policy is directed to the one object of sell- 
ing our cotton, that all other considera- 
tions are as nothing in comparison with 
that, that that is all we think of, and that 
the key to our policy on every other question 
is to be found within those narrow limits. 
Regarding us in this light, they imagine 
that the Commercial Treaty has been con- 
ceded to us as a sop to induce us to submit 
with patience to the annexation of Savoy. 
They believe thet our resistance is all a 
sham. I know they are wrong. I will 
not do Her Majesty’s Government the in- 
justice to belive for a moment they are in- 
capable of such baseness as that of writing 
high-sounding despatches unless they really 
wished to oppose the arrangement, and 
with no other view than to have them laid 
before Parliament. But that is what is 
imputed to us, and is gaining ground in 
the minds of the people of France, and I 
fear not only of France but of Europe. 
Theye can be no doubt that such an opinion 
is calculated to lower the character of 
England, to bring her down from the high 
position she ought to occupy, and to de- 
grade her in the eyes of the world. I am 
confirmed in this view by the Report upon 
the Commercial Treaty by the French Mi- 
nister, published a few days ago, in which 
there is an elaborate argument to show 
U 
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that the Treaty has been based solely on | was a dangerous and ambitious Budget. 
industrial and commercial reasons, and that | He had, however, overlooked the fact that 
there are no political objects in the back- | the Budget of 1842 was open to the same 
ground. ‘There is an old proverb, and a| objections. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel, find- 
very true onc—Qué s’excuse s’accuse; and | ing a very large deficit of £2,500,000, re- 
I believe that the elaborate excuse of the | mitted duties to the amount of £1,270,000, 
motives of the Treaty put forward by the | making a deficit of near £3,780,000, to 
French Minister is only a proof that he | cover which he imposed new taxes bring- 
knows it is differently regarded by the ing in £4,380,000. By these means he 
people. My Lords, we all know that the changed a deficit into a surplus. In 1845 
annexation of Savoy is a most dangerous | Sir Robert Peel took a step still more re- 
step to the future peace of Europe. We markable, for having a surplus of only 
know this by the proof it gives us that the | £1,200,000, he made remissions to the 
old appetite of territorial aggrandizement, | amount of upwards of £4,000,000. In 
which in the beginning of the present cen- | 1853 the present Chancellor took the same 
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tury made France such a curse to Europe 


and to herself, is not extinct, and that the | 


feelings which directed the policy of the first 
Emperor are not alien to the second. We 
know that questions of natural boundaries 
and the natural limits of France are rising 
into alarming proximity—that the con- 
fidence which a few years ago existed can- 
not for years and years be again established, 
and that Europe, from one end to the other, 
will feel the effects of the alarm that has 
been created. While that state of things 
continues it will be impossible for this 
country, with a due regard to its own 
safety, to diminish its naval and military 
defences. 
poses upon us an enormous charge for mili- 
tary and naval expenditure, and our Go- 
vernment had a right to say to the French 


Government, ‘ We will not sign a treaty | 


by which we throw away £1,000,000 of 
revenue, while you by this act increase our 
present burthens.” I say that is the reply 
which it was the bounden duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to have given. I 
will pursue this subject no further. I 
beg to acknowledge the great indulgence 
of the House, and I will ask your Lord- 
ships whether I have not shown good 
reasons why this House, without attempt- 
ing to interfere with the execution of this 
Treaty, should yet decline to share with 
Her Majesty’s Government the responsi- 
bility of so objectionable a measure. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, he quite 
agreed with the noble Earl that it was 
necessary to show that the measures 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
recommended to Parliament were good 
in themselves, without reference to the 
Treaty. With this view he would en- 
deavour to follow the noble Earl upon 
some of the financial considerations of the 
question. ‘The noble Earl declared that 
the Budget of the present Government 
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This annexation of Savoy im- | 


‘course. The object of both was the same 
—to remove burdens from trade, that it 
/might have room for more elastic expan- 
sion, and thereby to restore the revenue of 
the country to its previous prosperous 
|condition. In the present year the Go- 
| vernment had to face a very large expen- 
|diture; and, therefore, according to the 
noble Earl, this was not the time for a 
reduction of taxation. But he would con- 





tend that the very best course to take was 
i lighten the springs of industry when 


they were about to impose heavy burdens 
| upon the people. The noble Earl did not 
| appear to remember in regard to wine that 
the importation was not greater in the 
last five years than it had been in the five 
years preceding 1790. He did not under- 
stand how the noble Earl could call that a 
revenue of an elastic kind. Considering 
| the high protective duty upon brandy, he 
did not think the Government had acted 
unwisely, even with an eye to the revenue, 
in reducing the duty on that article. 
With regard to the very important article 
of silk, there was no article in the whole 
range of Customs’ revenue the duty upon 
which was more indefensible than that 
upon silk. Before 1826 the importation 
of foreign silk was virtually prohibited :— 
the duty was then reduced to 15 per cent, 
and now the manufacture of silk had im- 
mensely increased. The noble Earl had 
made the comparison of a gentleman 
whose expenditure was increasing, and 
who was, nevertheless, indulging in luxu- 
ries that he had no right to enjoy. But 
he would rather compare the circum- 
stances of the country to those of a gen- 
tleman of a large estate who had expended 
considerable sums in its improvement, 
which gave him an increasing return. 
When the moment of large expenditure 
came, the gentleman, according to the 
noble Earl, ought to starve his estate; 
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while, according to the Government, it 
would be better for him to carry on the 
successful system of outlay and improve- 
ment which would enable him to bear his 
burdens. The noble Earl, in the course 
of his speech, adverted to the China war, 
and said that the vote of credit of 
£500,000 was really a vote of £800,000. 
But the noble Earl must remember that 
of the £800,000, the sum of £300,000, 
was a vote of credit for the next year— 
the vote for this year was, in fact, only 
£500,000. His noble Friend complained 
of the arrangement as to the tea and sugar 
duties, and used rather strong language 
as to the impropriety of leaving to a 
reformed Parliament next year the task 
of dealing with the deficiency that, he 
said, must arise. Now, the noble Earl 
knew that one Parliament could not fetter 
the discretion of a succeeding Parliament ; 
therefore, whatever course the Govern- 
ment had adopted it would clearly have 
been open to the succeeding Parliament 
to adopt or reverse their policy; and he 
could not help thinking that, if they were 
to show distrust of the new Parliament 
that might meet next year, the effect 
would be to suggest to them a suspicion 
that the measures now adopted were not 
such as they ought to’ approve of. His 
noble Friend objected to treaties of this 
kind altogether, because he said they were 
bargains, and the present he characterized 
as a bad bargain; but he (Lord Wode- 
house) did not see what possible objection 
could be taken’ to our engaging ourselves 
to a certain course for a period of ten 
years, if mutual advantage was to be the 
result. His noble Friend spoke lightly of 
the French concessions and said we should 
derive no advantage from them; but if 
he took the Returns that had been aid on 
the table, and observed the high duties 
hitherto levied on British goods imported 
into France, and compared them with the 
reductions now effected, he must surely 
admit that great advantages would in 
future accrue to our trade. He would see 
that at present the duties on iron, cutlery, 
cotton manufactures, &c., were so high as 
to put trade in those articles almost en- 
tirely out of the question; while under 
the present Treaty the duties would be 
from 25 to 30 per cent, and surely under 
such very great reductions, a very large 
merease in our trade to France might be 
anticipated. We carried on a very large 
trade with the United States, though the 
. tariff of that country imposed import du- 
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ties as large as would be imposed under 
the new tariff in France ; and from this it 
might be inferred that we should be able 
to carry on a large trade with the latter 
country also. ‘The state of our trade with 
France was exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
and, in point of fact, it had been falling 
off during the last two years, and even 
of the articles exported, a very small pro- 
portion consisted of manufactured goods. 
He thought, therefore, that nothing could 
be more wise or natural than to at- 
tempt to bring about a new state of 
things. His noble Friend said we had 
already removed the restrictions from all 
the principal articles of commerce, and 
that there was nothing to complain of in 
the existing state of things. But the 
principal articles produced by France— 
such as wines, silk manufactures, and 
brandy, were still subjected to high du- 
ties in this country. The noble Earl 
said we should not have proceeded by 
treaty, but placed our dependence on 
France and other countries imitating the 
example we had set. Now, he had heard 
it said in foreign countries that we had 
not taken the duties off those articles 
in the production of which those coun- 
tries excelled—that we had kept high 
duties on French wines, silks, and bran- 
dies, which we could not ourselves pro- 
duce, and only taken the duties off those 
in the production of which our superiority 
was undoubted. He did not say that was 
a just argument, but it was put forth as a 
reason why our example was not followe.! 
in regard to the reduction of dutics. His 
noble Friend argued that this Treaty, in- 
stead of promoting friendly feelings be- 
tween the two countries, would render 
friendship more difficult; and he based 
this on the belief that the French people 
were adverse to the Treaty. He did not 
put any faith in that statement. They 
knew that protected interests always cried 
out loudly when assailed ; but he believed 
that in France the great body of the con- 
sumers, the wine-growers, the silk-manu- 
facturers, and all who were interested in 
getting cheap iron and coals, hailed the 
Treaty with satisfaction. Did they sup- 
pose that the French Emperor was not 
aware of the feelings of his own people? 
The position of the Emperor of the French 
was that of a monarch whose throne was 
based on universal suffrage, and he, of 
course, knew well what the opinions of 
the mass of the people were on this sub- 
ject. ‘io his surprise, the noble Earl had 
U2 
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that the Treaty has been based solely on| was a dangerous and ambitious Budget. 
industrial and commercial reasons, and that | He had, however, overlooked the fact that 
there are no political objects in the back- | the Budget of 1842 was open to the same 
ground. ‘There is an old proverb, and a| objections. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel, find- 
very true onc—Qui s’excuse s’accuse; and | ing a very large deficit of £2,500,000, re- 
I believe that the elaborate excuse of the | mitted duties to the amount of £1,270,000, 
motives of the Treaty put forward by the | making a deficit of near £3,780,000, to 
French Minister is only a proof that he | cover which he imposed new taxes bring- 
knows it is differently regarded by the ing in £4,380,000. By these means he 
people. My Lords, we all know that the | changed a deficit into a surplus. In 1845 
annexation of Savoy is a most dangerous Sir Robert Peel took a step still more re- 
step to the future peace of Europe. We! markable, for having a surplus of only 
know this by the proof it gives us that the | £1,200,000, he made remissions to the 
old appetite of territorial aggrandizement, | amount of upwards of £4,000,000. In 
which in the beginning of the present cen- | 1853 the present Chancellor took the same 
tury made France such a curse to Europe | course. The object of both was the same 
and to herself, is not extinct, and that the | —to remove burdens from trade, that it 
feelings which directed the policy of the first | might have room for more elastic expan- 
Emperor are not alien to the second. We | sion, and thereby to restore the revenue of 
know that questions of natural boundaries |the country to its previous prosperous 
and the natural limits of France are rising | condition. In the present year the Go- 
into alarming proximity—that the con- vernment had to face a very large expen- 
fidence which a few years ago existed can- | diture; and, therefore, according to the 
not for years and years be again established, | noble Karl, this was not the time for a 
and that Europe, from one end to the other, | reduction of taxation. But he would con- 
will feel the effects of the alarm that has | tend that the very best course to take was 
been created. While that state of things | to lighten the springs of industry when 
continues it will be impossible for this | they were about to impose heavy burdens 
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country, with a due regard to its own | upon the people. ‘The noble Earl did not 
safety, to diminish its naval and military | appear to remember in regard to wine that 


defences. This annexation of Savoy im-|the importation was not greater in the 
poses upon us an enormous charge for mili- | last five years than it had been in the five 
tary and naval expenditure, and our Go- | years preceding 1790. He did not under- 
vernment had a right to say to the French | stand how the noble Earl could call that a 
Government, ‘ We will not sign a treaty | revenue of an elastic kind. Considering 
by which we throw away £1,000,000 of the high protective duty upon brandy, he 
revenue, while you by this act increase our | did not think the Government had acted 
present burthens.” I say that is the reply | unwisely, even with an eye to the revenue, 


which it was the bounden duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to have given. I 
will pursue this subject no further. I 
beg to acknowledge the great indulgence 
of the House, and I will ask your Lord- 
ships whether I have not shown good 
reasons why this House, without attempt- 
ing to interfere with the execution of this 
Treaty, should yet decline to share with 
Her Majesty’s Government the responsi- 
bility of so objectionable a measure. 

Lorv WODEHOUSE said, he quite 
agreed with the noble Earl that it was 
necessary to show that the measures 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
recommended to Parliament were good 
in themselves, without reference to the 
Treaty. With this view he would en- 
deavour to follow the noble Earl upon 
some of the financial considerations of the 
question. ‘he noble Earl declared that 
the Budget of the present Government 
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in reducing the duty on that article. 
With regard to the very important article 
of silk, there was no article in the whole 
range of Customs’ revenue the duty upon 
which was more indefensible than that 
upon silk. Before 1826 the importation 
of foreign silk was virtually prohibited:— 
the duty was then reduced to 15 per cent, 
and now the manufacture of silk had im- 
mensely increased. The noble Earl had 
made the comparison of a gentleman 
whose expenditure was increasing, and 
who was, nevertheless, indulging in luxu- 
ries that he had no right to enjoy. But 
he would rather compare the circum- 
stances of the country to those of a gen- 
tleman of a large estate who had expended 
considerable sums in its improvement, 
which gave him an increasing return. 
When the moment of large expenditure 
came, the gentleman, according to the 
noble Earl, ought to starve his estate; 
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while, according to the Government, it 
would be better for him to carry on the 
successful system of outlay and improve- 
ment which would enable him to bear his 
burdens. The noble Earl, in the course 
of his speech, adverted to the China war, 
and said that the vote of credit of 
£500,000 was really a vote of £800,000. 
But the noble Earl must remember that 
of the £800,000, the sum of £300,000, 
was a vote of credit for the next year— 
the vote for this year was, in fact, only 
£500,000. His noble Friend complained 
of the arrangement as to the tea and sugar 
duties, and used rather strong language 
as to the impropriety of leaving to a 
reformed Parliament next year the task 
of dealing with the deficiency that, he 
said, must arise. Now, the noble Earl 
knew that one Parliament could not fetter 
the discretion of a succeeding Parliament ; 
therefore, whatever course the Govern- 
ment had adopted it would clearly have 
been open to the succeeding Parliament 
to adopt or reverse their policy; and he 
could not help thinking that, if they were 
to show distrust of the new Parliament 
that might meet next year, the effect 
would be to suggest to them a suspicion 
that the measures now adopted were not 
such as they ought to: approve of. His 
noble Friend objected to treaties of this 
kind altogether, because he said they were 
bargains, and the present he characterized 
as a bad bargain; but he (Lord Wode- 
house) did not see what possible objection 
could be taken’ to our engaging ourselves 
to a certain course for a period of ten 
years, if mutual advantage was to be the 
result. His noble Friend spoke lightly of 
the French concessions and said we should 
derive no advantage from them; but if 
he took the Returns that had been aid on 
the table, and observed the high duties 
hitherto levied on British goods imported 
into France, and compared them with the 
reductions now effected, he must surely 
admit that great advantages would in 
future accrue to our trade. He would sce 
that at present the duties on iron, cutlery, 
cotton manufactures, &c., were so high as 
to put trade in those articles almost en- 
tirely out of the question; while under 
the present Treaty the duties would be 
from 25 to 30 per cent, and surely under 
such very great reductions, a very large 
increase in our trade to France might be 
anticipated. We carried on a very large 
trade with the United States, though the 


. tariff of that country imposed import du- 
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ties as large as would be imposed under 
the new tariff in France; and from this it 
might be inferred that we should be able 
to carry on a large trade with the latter 
country also. ‘The state of our trade with 
France was exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
and, in point of fact, it had been falling 
off during the last two years, and even 
of the articles exported, a very small pro- 
portion consisted of manufactured goods. 
He thought, therefore, that nothing could 
be more wise or natural than to at- 
tempt to bring about a new state of 
things. His noble Friend said we had 
already removed the restrictions from all 
the principal articles of commerce, and 
that there was nothing to complain of in 
the existing state of things. But the 
principal articles produced by France— 
such as wines, silk manufactures, and 
brandy, were still subjected to high du- 
ties in this country. The noble Earl 
said we should not have proceeded by 
treaty, but placed our dependence on 
Franee and other countries imitating the 
example we had set. Now, he had heard 
it said in foreign countries that we had 
not taken the duties off those articles 
in the production of which those coun- 
tries excelled—that we had kept high 
duties on French wines, silks, and bran- 
dies, which we could not ourselves pro- 
duce, and only taken the duties off those 
in the production of which our superiority 
was undoubted. He did not say that was 
a just argument, but it was put forth as a 
reason why our example was not followel 
in regard to the reduction of duties. His 
noble Friend argued that this Treaty, in- 
stead of promoting friendly feelings be- 
tween the two countries, would render 
friendship more difficult; and he based 
this on the belief that the French people 
were adverse tv the Treaty. He did not 
put any faith in that statement. They 
knew that protected interests always cried 
out loudly when assailed ; but he believed 
that in France the great body of the con- 
sumers, the wine-growers, the silk-manu- 
facturers, and all who were interested in 
getting cheap iron and coals, hailed the 
Treaty with satisfaction. Did they sup- 
pose that the French Emperor was not 
aware of the feelings of his own people? 
The position of the Emperor of the French 
was that of a monarch whose throne was 
based on universal suffrage, and he, of 
course, knew well what the opinions of 
the mass of the people were on this sub- 
ject. ‘fo his surprise, the noble Earl had 
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imported into the discussion the delicate 
and important question of the annexation 
of Savoy; but he (Lord Wodehouse) sub- 
mitted there was no connection whatever 
between the Treaty of Commerce and that 
annexation. ‘The noble Earl had said that 
he would not impute to Her Majesty’s 
Government the base idea of selling this 
country for the sake of commercial advan- 
tages. That was scarcely called for, seeing 
that no one of their Lordships, to what- 
ever political party he might belong, would 
ever think of accusing his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
entcrtaining for a moment the idea of 
sacrificing the honour of the country in 
any way. Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken the course they had done in this 
matter of the Treaty because they thought 
it was based on good grounds of policy 
with reference to the general interests of 
the country. In concluding this Treaty, 
they had endeavoured, not to obtain any 
exclusive advantages for ourselves, but 
such as would be as manifest for the French 
people as they would be for our own. Such 
a policy carried its own defence with it; 
and he was satisfied that, whatever might 
be the opinions of political parties in this 
country as to the annexation of Savoy, 
they would not believe that Her Majesty's 
Government wrote despatches on that sub- 
ject merely for the purpose of being pub- 
lished in a blue-book, and that at the 
same time they were concluding a bargain 
with France by which they sold the honour 
of the country; but, on the contrary, that 
they would rather believe the Government 
had concluded this Treaty on commercial 
grounds, and on those grounds alone. The 
noble Karl had said that we ought not to 
have concluded this Treaty of Commerce 
at a period like the present. It was true 
that a feeling of jealousy had existed for 
many years between the two nations; but 
in no way was that more likely to be re- 
moved than by extending commercial in- 
tercourse between them. Her Majesty’s 
Government wauted to see a similar feeling 
established between England and France 
as existed, for example, between this 
country and the United States, and if they 
could create that feeling, it would result 
in an alliance, not only of Governments, 
but of peoples. Mr. Pitt was not deterred 
by any angry feelings which then existed 
between the two nations from concluding 
a commercial treaty in 1786. The edifice 
which Mr. Pitt then constructed had for 
forty years been left in ruins, and he 
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come when we might begin to reconstruct 
it. He regarded this Treaty as a step to- 
wards that reconstruction; and if, as he 
sincerely hoped, reasonable and patriotic 
men on both sides of the Channel would 
assist in its completion and consolidation, 
he believed, in spite of anticipations to the 
contrary, that the friendship between the 
French and English people, and with it 
the peace of Europe, would rest on a more 
solid and durable basis than ever they had 
done in the history of the two nations. 
Toe Exsrt or MALMESBURY :—My 
Lords, I am anxious to state in a few words 
why I shall support the views of the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Grey), and to express 
my regret that I cannot join in approach- 
ing the Throne with the Address now 
under the consideration of your Lordships, 
I think the noble Baron (Lord Wodehouse) 
who has defended the course taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government in this matter 
has not been happy in the allusions he 
made to two great men. In the first 
place, the noble Baron said, that the con- 
duct of Sir Robert Peel in 1842 was pre- 
cisely the same as that of the present 
Chanccllor of the Exchequer, inasmuch as 
the right hon. Gentleman, like Sir Robert 
Peel before him, had created a deficit. 
But there is this great difference between 
the two,—the one ereated a deficit from a 
surplus, and the other adds a considerable 
deficit to one already existing. The noble 
Baron referring to the Commercial Treaty 
with France made by Mr. Pitt in 1786, as 
a ground for entering into the present 
Treaty, stated that Mr. Pitt grounded that 
Treaty on the hope of thereby ensuring 
peace and amity with that country. If 
Mr. Pitt did found his Treaty on that 
basis, he must have been grievously disap- 
pointed, for I believe not three years passed 
after its conclusion before a war between 
England and France broke out. For my- 
self, I should be glad to see a good Com- 
mercial Treaty concluded between England 
and Franee. Nay, more; the Government 
to which I had the honour to belong seven 
years ago did enter into negotiations with 
the French Government with the view, if 
possible, to conclude a Treaty between the 
two countries; but I am free to confess 
that we thought the terms offered by the 
French Government were not sufficiently 
satisfactory to induce us to proceed further 
in the matter. Our object was simply to 
establish some arrangement with France 
by which the commerce of the two coun- 
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tries might be extended. The noble Baron 
has said that the present Treaty was not 
intended as a bargain; but how, let me 
ask, can it be otherwise? Every Treaty 
must necessarily be a bargain. It is an 
agreement, or a convention, or a covenant 
—call it what you will-— between two 
arties. One says, ‘I will do this if you 
will do that ;”’ and I am utterly unable to 
understand what in the English language 
is called a bargain if a treaty is not one, 
and if, therefore, this Treaty was nota 
bargain between this country and France. 
My Lords, it was not only a bargain, but 
avery bad one on our part; and it is be- 
cause it is a bad one that I cannot join in 
the farce of complimenting Her Majesty on 
such an arrangement. Furthermore, peli- 
tical reasons add to my difficulties in con- 
curring in the Address which is now pro- 
posed to be made to the Throne. There 
can be no doubt that the duty placed by 
France on the importation of our manu- 
factures will amount very much to a pro- 
hibition; and that, indeed, is what the 
French newspapers assure the French Pro- 
tectionists. I am unable to discover why 
Her Majesty’s Government were in such 
extreme haste to carry this Treaty out 
during the present year, instead of defer- 
ring it to another year. In another year 
the hands of the French Emperor would 
have been free, and France would have 
been able to advance pari passu with this 
country. But, although the French Go- 
vernment offered to give Her Majesty's 
Government another year before Her 
Majesty’s Government sought to give 
practical effect to their own stipulations, 
they refused that offer. How is that ex- 
plained? I will tell your Lordships how 
it is explained by the French newspapers. 
They say that France gives you this Treaty 
asa boon, not to the country, but to the 
Palmerston Government ; that it is a great 
advantage to the Palmerston Government, 
that advantage consisting in the support 
of acertain body in the House of Com- 
mons of whose support they did not feel 
sure. That is the French explanation of 
the hurry with which this Treaty has been 
concluded. My Lords, there are some 
other trifling points which induce me to 
object to the Treaty in a commercial point 
of view. One which has not been referred 
to by the noble Earl opposite is this :— 
It appears to me a most fair and natural 
proceeding that if you admit the native 
beverages of one country, such as the 
wines of France, that country should in 
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return accept the beverages which are 
manufactured in this country better than 
in any other. I should like to know why 
the Government did not press upon the 
French Government and even insist upon 
the necessity of their admitting our malt 
liquors free, or at a reduced duty? But 
it seems that nothing of the kind was 
spoken of, and certainly nothing of the 
sort was obtained. There was an ad- 
ditional reason for pressing that point 
upon the French Government, because a 
most anomalous and enormous tax is levied 
upon our national beverage—the malt tax, 
which is condemned by all financiers and 
political economists, and is only to be jus- 
tified upon the ground of necessity. But 
when an article grown by your own agri- 
culturists and manufactured into a bever- 
age by your own countrymen is an ar- 
ticle so highly taxed, surely the least 
that could have been done would have 
been to ask the French Government to 
accept it on the same terms as we accept 
their native beverages. The least that 
should have been demanded was _per- 
fect reciprocity in this matter. The 
Chancellor of the Fxchequer has stated 
that the loss to the revenue will be 
only £700,000. That may or may not 
be so. I prefer arguments to prophe- 
cies, unless I am sure of the prevision 
of the prophet. I must say I have 
not that great confidence in the judgment 
of the right hon. Gentleman as respects the 
future, although no one can more admire 
his talents than I do; but from his past 
conclusions in 1853, I cannot be quite sure 
that the loss will not be more than 
£700,000. One thing is quite clear, that 
if the vacuum caused by the reduction to 
one-half of the duties on French wine is 
to be filled up it must be from the English 
drinking twice as much French wine as 
they do now. But we may conclude that 
if they do drink twice the quantity of wine 
then they will drink less English beer, 
and if so there will be a proportionate di- 
minution in the proceeds of the malt tax. 
Therefore, in order to fill up the vacuum 
that will be caused by the reduction of the 
duty on wine, and also to fill up the con- 
sequent vacuum in the malt tax, the peo- 
ple of this country must, in order to satisfy 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, drink 
twiee as much wine and half as much beer 
again as they drink now. I shall say no 
more upon the commercial aspect of the 
Treaty ; but 1 must say 1 was astonished 


to hear the noble Baron (Lord Wodehouse} 
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declare this was not a political but a com- 
mercial Treaty—that it had been entered 
into upon commercial grounds alone. I 
will not quote my own crude opinions 
upon this point, but I will refer to the 
words of his noble chief, in a despatch to 
Earl Cowley, dated Jan. 17, in which he 
says, speaking of the Commercial Treaty :— 
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“Tts significance at the present moment, when 

the condition of some parts of the Continent is 
critical, would be at once understood, and would 
powerfully re-assure the public mind in the various 
evuuiries of Europe.” 
If thet be not a political view of the 
Treaty, Iam at a loss to understand the 
force of the English language. Those are 
remarkable words. In what part of the 
Continent will they be of significance at 
the present moment? Is it Italy, or is it 
Savoy? This Treaty, as I have said, was 
one between the noble Viscount at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Emperor of the French. It is not a Treaty 
between the English and the French 
peoples. To prove that I will tell your 
Lordships what is the opinion of one of the 
most distinguished French journals as to 
the history of this Treaty. The Journal 
des Debats, your Lordships will recollect, 
was a jour..al that used to delight Europe 
with the harmony of its principles, its 
consistency, and its writings; but I am 
afraid that ‘‘now are the mighty fallen,” 
and that that once important and influen- 
tial journal is now only playing second 
fiddle in the large orchestra of the great 
maestro of Europe. In that case its opin- 
ions are doubly valuable. The Journal 
des Debats of the 10th of March says :— 


“The policy of the Emperor’s speech on the Ist 
of Mareh is no rupture with England, nor is it a 
reaction against Italy. It is simply a policy not 
so far English as to maintain the Palmerston Go- 
vernment atany price. It was no doubt very fine 
for Lord Palmerston to tell England, ‘ Our policy 
has triumphed without spending an English shil- 
ling or an English drop of blood ; our good friends 
the French have undertaken to pay both in blood 
and money.’ This doubtless would have secured 
the Palmerston Administration. Must it, then, 
fall unless we do all it asks? We sustain it by 
the Treaty of Commerce, of which we have made 
it a gift; while we weaken it by Savoy, gue nous 
revendiquons.” 


That word “ revendiquer” is worth trans- 
lating. According to the best French 
dictionary—namely, Ze Dictionaire de 
DT? Academie —it means, ‘“ Reelamer une 
chose qui nous appartient et qui est dans 
les mains dun autre.” The article goes 
on to say :— 
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“Whence it follows that between the force we 
give it on the one hand and which we withdraw 
from it on the other the Palmerston Government 
remains on its own natural legs. What we have 
done serves English interests ; what we do against 
it shocks English feelings, Lord Valmerston’s 
Government ought to stand; it represents a real 
gain and a moral check.” 


Address to Her Majesty. 


That is the opinion of one of the organs of 
His Imperial Majesty. I cannot deduce 
from that any hope that the Commercial 
Treaty will produce that perpetual friend- 
ship and amity which Lord John Russell 
speaks of. But what is its significance in 
the eyes of the rest of Europe? It can 
only be in relation to Italy, or to Savoy. 
Europe knows that long ago the noble 
Lord was aware that, under certain circum- 
stances, Savoy would be annexed, and yet 
he was the very man to propose to bring 
about that state of circumstances. He 
knew that a large independent kingdom in 
the north of Italy would bring about the 
annexation of Savoy, and yet that was 
what he recommended to the French En- 
peror. It is no wonder that for a long 
time he said nothing about the annexation 
of Savoy. He must have expected itas 
a natural consequence of his own ad- 
vice ; but at the eleventh hour, being pro- 
bably roused by the English press and Par- 


| liament, he did speak, as I must do him 


the justice to say, in a very proper tone. 
But, I am free to add, I do not think the 
noble Lord quite sees things as they are. I 
do not think he looked at the matter with 
the eyes of a statesman, or of one conver- 
sant with the laws of Europe, or of na- 
tions. He does not appear sensible of 
the international obligations involved. 
What is Sardinia? What is England, 
or Russia, or Prussia, or Austria? They 
are co-trustees to guard the Treaties of 
Vienna, and among them that which em- 
braces the neutrality of part of Savoy 
and of Switzerland. I cannot but think 
when an English Minister saw a serious 
intention to annex Savoy, when he saw 
the French Emperor nibbling at the 
frontier out of which he is about to take 
so large a bite, it was his duty to call upon 
our co-trustees of the treaties of 1815, 
and ask what they thought of the matter. 
I know the French Emperor would have 
been very much angered at any appearance 
of being threatened by a new coalition. 
We ought to be careful not to excite jea- 
lousy on that account. But, on the point 
of duty, when a whole population is about 
to be transferred like cattle from one 
sovereign to another, when frontiers most 
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important to the safety of Europe are 
about to be changed, when landmarks are 
about to be altered, all of which were 
guaranteed by the most important treaties 
of the age, of which, as I have said, we 
are not only co-signatories but trustees— 
that the noble Lord should have satisfied 
himself, as a British Foreign Minister, 
with solely and singly addressing some 
not very strong remonstrances to the Em- 

ror of the French, is to me utterly un- 
intelligible, and I think most reprehen- 
sible. It is the opinion of Europe that the 
Government has been indifferent on that 
point; and if any significance attaches, in 
the cyes of Europe, to this Commercial 
Treaty, it is, I believe, the significance de- 
scribed by the noble Earl who opposed 
the Address, that we think it of less con- 
sequence to defend Savoy by argument, 
by remonstrance, and by protests, than to 
sacrifice the chance which is thrown out 
to us of selling a certain additional quan- 
tity of cotton and other manufactures. I 
cannot sit down without expressing, in 
common with the noble Earl, my very 
great apprehension at what has taken 
place. I have a greater right, perhaps, 
than any man to remember the promise 
given by the French Emperor when he 
established his Empire and mounted his 
Imperial throne. At the time the Govern- 
ment of my noble Friend, who sits beside 
me (the Earl of Derby), was in office, and 
I had to conduct a correspondence of great 
importance on that very point—the ques- 
tion was ore which alarmed the whole 
of Europe—namely, the title of which 
the Emperor of the French had made 
choice. Significant, indeed, was the word 
which was well used to express the ideas 
that arose in the minds of all when the 
Emperor called himself Napoleon the Third. 
It was necessary to ascertain whether, in 
adopting that title, he assumed it in direct 
descent from Napoleon I., as having ob- 
tained his throne by inheritance, or whe- 
ther he stood on it by the election of the 
people; it was indispensably necessary to 
ascertain whether, as Napoleon III., he 
recognised the present authority of Europe, 
and all the acts which had passed between 
the fall of his uncle and his own accession. 
Most frankly, candidly, and loyally he 
came forward and said he accepted and 
would observe the Treaties of 1814 and 
1815, and all the public acts of Europe, 
which had taken place in the interval. 
And | wiil add that until this moment 
he has kept his word most faithfully. I 
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repeat, that I know no instance in which 
he has diverged from that promise. It is, 
therefore, with the dcecpest regret and the 
greatest apprehension that I see him, for 
the first time, step out of the straight and 
honourable path he has pursued—a path 
which, if he still chose to pursue, would 
ensure to him the respect of all Europe, 
and the strongest desire on the part «' this 
country to retain his friendship and al- 
liance. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
would not follow the noble Earl who had 
just sat down into the question of Savoy, 
because no one who did not entertain 
opinions identical with those of the noble 
Earl, and of the noble Earl who had pre- 
viously spoken, and who did not believe 
Her Majesty's Government capable of 
enacting mere shams, and his noble Friend 
the Foreign Secretary of writing despatches 
without fecling the sentiments which they 
expressed, would consider that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could be indifferent on 
this important subject. It was fortunate, 
as far as regarded the foreign aspect of the 
question, that no difference of opinion 
existed on either side of the House; but, 
although it was natural that the name of 
Savoy should rise to the lips of any one 
who spoke at the present. moment, the 
subject with which they had to deal that 
evening was the Commercial Treaty with 
France, to the consideration of which he 
would endeavour to recall attention. Those 
opposed to the policy of the Government 
were apt to lay great stress on the word 
“bargain,” and to contend that, as every 
treaty must be a bargain, the present 
ought to be looked at solely in a financial 
and commercial point of view; and then, 
shifting their ground, the House was re- 
minded that other countries believed this 
Treaty to be a bargain of another descrip- 
tion, and that for the advantages which 
we were to obtain under it we had tacitly 
agreed to the annexation of Savoy. He 
denied that Her Majesty’s Government 
had been parties to the agreement in any 
such sense. The case was not one in which 
the advantages given to France by a re- 
duction of duties being placed at one side 
of the account, and the amount of the re- 
ductions made by France on the other, and, 
a balance being struck, it could be held 
that the bargain was a good or a bad one 
for this country. From such a point of 
view the terms might be disadvantageous. 
But the sound and intelligible principle on 
which the Government took its stand was, 
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that the reductions proposed were in them- | justice on many occasions and with regard 
selves beneficial, and that the advantages|to many subjects, and the persons who 
given by France were merely in addition , once entertained them had on nearer ae- 
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to those which were conferred on the peo- 
ple of this country. 
contended, had followed most accurately in 
the steps of the great finance Ministers 
who had preceded them, and had acted on 


the principles which had guided the com- | 


mercial policy of England for the last 
eighteen years. The noble Earl who had 
just sat down had referred to the financial 
policy of Sir Robert Peel; but whatever 


| 
The Government, he | 


| quaintance discovered their fallacy, so he 


thought it would be on the present occa- 
sion. At any rate they afforded, in his 
mind, no argument against the present 
proposals of the Government, and this 
country might very fairly disregard them. 
The noble Earl assumed that what was 
said in the despatch of the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary as to the significance of 
the Treaty, referred to Italy and Savoy. 





ground there might have been for his re-/ But it was obvious that it referred to the 
marks as applied to 1845 they certainly did | effect on Europe of the indication of a 
apply to the year 1842. , peaceful disposition on the part of France 

Tor Eart or MALMESBURY: You) and England. In reference to the article 
are quite right. I made a mistake in the | from the Journal des Debats which the 
years. ' noble Earl had read, he (Earl de Grey) was 

Eart DE GREY axp RIPON: Sir! astonished to hear it suggested that the 
Robert Peel, in 1842, found a deficit of | only object the Emperor of the French had 
£2,000,000, and he effected remissions in concluding the Treaty was to keep the 
which made the total deficit £2,500,000— | Palmerston Ministry in office. The sug- 
a process very similar to that pursued by | gestion was more far-fetched even than 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. | usual, but attempts were always being 
With regard to the opinion of the Leeds | made to attribute the conduct of the Em- 
Chamber of Commerce, the noble Earl, not | peror of the French, not to ordinary mo- 
unnaturally, had been led into a statement | tives, but to some deep-laid policy. Surely 
which was not borne out by the facts. | it was casy to find plain, simple, eommon- 
Having seen it stated that the opinion of | sense reasons for the Emperor's conduct in 
that influential body was unfavourable to | regard to the Treaty without resorting to 
the Treaty, and being connected with | the ingenious speculations in which the 
Leeds himself, he had thought it worth | noble Karl had indulged. A new market 
while to look into the matter, and he found | would be opened for a staple French pro- 
that the Chamber of Commerce had signed | duct, and the French people would be ad- 
a petition expressive of their hearty ap- | mitted, to a limited degree certainly, to the 
proval of the Treaty concluded by Her’! benefits of the free trade. Peace would be 
Majesty’s Government; but they did ex- {| promoted by the spread of commercial re- 
press a fear that, if the duty levied in| lations, and the Imperial revenue would 
France on ecrtain articles in which they | be increased by the reduction of duties. 
were interested were raised to the uniform | All these were very satisfactory reasons 
rate of 30 per cent, it would exercise a ‘why the Emperor should have negotiated 
prohibitive tendency. But the gencral | the Treaty, without assuming that he was 
tone of the petition, as well as the speech | always pursuing a mysterious inscrutable 
of the able representative of that constitu- | policy. He denicd altogether that the 
ency, were strongly in favour of the Treaty ‘Treaty was a bargain in a financial sense. 
concluded by Her Majesty’s Government. | Neither nation sought any advantage over 
The House had been told that France re- | the other, and both nations profited greatly 
garded us as a nation of shopkeepers, and | by the extended intercourse it would bring 
the noble Earl (Earl Grey) said they ought , about between them. He could not under- 
to pause in the course which they were stand the course proposed by the noble 
pursuing, because foreign nations had Jong; Earl (Earl Grey) who said that if the 
been accustomed to declare that we looked | Address were rejected it need not prevent 
solely to our pecuniary and commercial | the Bills from passing. If the Treaty were 
interests and were deaf to the higher con- | as bad as the noble Earl described it—if, 
siderations of national and European in- | indecd, it were tinged with something like 
terests. ’ He was aware that numerous | forgetfulness of England’s honour, then 
persons in foreign countries had entertained | the simple rejection of the Address would 
those foolish and erroneous opinions; but, | not be sufficient—it would behove their 
as they had been expressed with total in- | Lordships to take a more vigorous course— 
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to pass a vote of censure on Her Majesty’s| system must, under any circumstances, 
Ministers and reject the Treaty altogether. | very soon come to an end. All the 
But he hoped that the noble Earl would} changes which were desired would then 
not succeed in inducing them to separate | have been accomplished without any risk 
themselves from the career of commercial | of alienation between the two nations, 
legislation in which they had so long been; which he deprecated, but which he 
joint-labourers with the House of Com-| firmly believed the Treaty would ex- 
mons, but that, on the contrary, by giving! cite. He thought it was a great mis- 
a cordial assent to the Motion, they would | fortune that treaties of commerce should 
vindicate for themselves a share in contri- | ever be concluded when the nations were 
buting to bring about the benefits which | not ripe for them, and he thought, more- 
the ‘I'reaty must confer on the cause of! over, that a long period of time must elapse 
peace and civilization. | before a change of opinions of this kind 

Eant STANHOPE said, that if he were | could be brought about. Of this fact our 
inclined to find any fault with the specch | own History records an instance. When 
by which the noble Lord had introduced |in May, 1718, immediately on the con- 
this Motion to their Lordships, it would | clusion of the Peace of Utrecht, a treaty 
be only with the latter part, in which his | of commerce with France was laid before 
noble Friend had seemed to intimate an | the House of Commons. There was very 
opinion that those who might find fault | general dissatisfaction on that account in 
with the policy of the Treaty were on that | England. The Treaty was rejected by the 
account insensible to the importance of | House of Commons, and then, as we are 
maintaining a friendly understanding with | told, there were bonfires and illuminations 
France. He yielded to no man in the|in consequence through the whole of 
value which he placed on the maintenance} London. But now, supposing a different 
of friendly relations with France, and his! course had been taken by that House of 
great objections to the Treaty proceeded | Commons; supposing that in spite of the 
from a doubt whether it really would have | popular dissatisfaction the Treaty had 
that effect. Nor did he express that doubt | veen still maintained, would not then, in 
without strong testimony in that direction. | all probability, the popular dissatisfac- 
He had received many letters from persons | tion haye grown into an angry fecling 
of great eminence in France—some, no} with the neighbouring nation? Would 
doubt, unfavourable to the existing Go-| it, then, have been possible, shortly 
vernment in that country, but others who | afterwards, for those two wise statesmen, 
had always been its supporters; and judg-| Sir Robert Walpole, in England, and 
ing from these letters, there seemed to| Cardinal Fleury, to maintain, so much to 
be a very general opinion at Paris that} the advantage of both countries, a peace 
the frst effect of this Treaty, at least,| of twenty years? But with regard to 
would be to produce in France a feel-| treaties of commerce generally, he con- 
ing of alienation in regard to England. | fessed he thought that the period for them 
Many classes considered themselves ag-| was past. He confessed he did not think 
grieved by the removal of the prohibitory | that they ought to be entered into at the 
and protective duties; and, instead of| present day; and when his noble Friend 
blaming their own Government, there was | who had just spokcn said that this was 
an inclination to throw the blame on the | not a treaty of a common kind, he con- 
English people and Government. For this | fessed he did not see in what respect it 
reason he should have preferred to see| was an extraordinary treaty, or how it 
these changes effected by the respective | was not a treaty of commerce like the 
Governments without the intervention of | rest. The noble Earl who spoke on that 
a treaty at all. Heethought it a matter | side of the House (the Earl of Malmes- 
of great regret that there should be on| bury) said, he thought very justly, that 
this account, as he understood that there | a treaty of commerce was a kind of bar- 
was, a renewal of the old cries of} gain. Why, it could not be otherwise. 
“encroaching England,” and “ perfidious | All treaties were of the nature of bargains; 
Albion.” He had the highest authority | the Treaty of Villafranca was a bargain, 
for saying there was no necessity for the | by which the Austrians, having been de- 
Treaty, because the Emperor in his Speech | feated in several engagements, ceded a 
to the Legislative Assembly on the Ist. of | province as the price of peace. Then, 
the present month, recommended it upon | judging from this point of view, he asked 
the ground that the French protective| why, if the argument were good for a 
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treaty of commerce with France, should it 
not also be good for attempting a treaty of 
commerce at the same time with other 
countries? He aliuded particularly to 
Spain. They were about, not certainly 
by, but in consequence of, this Treaty, to 
make a large reduction of the duties on 
Spanish wines. He asked, then, if the 
principle were good as regarded these 
protective duties for France, why did they 
not apply to Spain, than which a better 
field for commercial reform could not be 
found, or one more important to the 
interests of this country? There was no 
country in which higher protective duties 
existed, or a more absolute system of pro- 
tection than in Spain. 
give the House only one instance. It is 
stated in MacGregor’s Commercial Tables 
that the tariff of Spain enumerates ; 
seventy-seven articles under the head of | 
manfacturers of wool and hair, and of | 
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Of this he would | 
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French and the English versions. There- 
sult, as he (Karl Stanhope) apprehended, 
was, that if the Emperor Napoleon did de. 
sire at any future time to increase the scale 
of these differential duties, he was free 
to do so according to the English version, 
but not according to the French. If that 
opinion were correct, the two versions were 
susceptible of totally different meanings, 
He did entertain great doubts as to the 
policy of the Treaty, and whether it was 
really calculated to advance the friendly 
relations of the two countries; but though 
entertaining these doubts, and with every 
wish to do justice to the able speech of 
his noble Friend, he also felt very con- 
siderable doubts as to the propriety of the 
course his noble Friend was adopting. He 
had great doubts as to the propriety of 
| dividing the House against the Address, 
His noble Friend advocated a division for 
the singular reason that it would have no 


these seventy-seven there are absolute | effect upon the Treaty. Was it consistent 


prohibitions on the import of no less than 
sixty-three. He (Earl Stanhope) felt con- 


siderable objections to the treaty in regard 
to the coal duties upon export and in se- 
veral other respects, but he would not 
enter upon these further points in detail, 
after the able and comprehensive speech 


of his noble Friend below the gangway 
(Earl Grey)—a speech which seemed to 
exhaust the whole question. ‘There was, 
however, a point to which his noble 
Friend did not advert, upon which he 
wished to add an observation. The point 
was one which he remembered to have 
mentioned before to his noble Friend. It 
was with regard to the wording of the 
third Article of the Treaty in the English 
and French versions. The treaty seemed 
to him to signify one thing in the French 
and quite another thing in the English 
version. From the use of the words 
droits établis in the French version, it 
was plain that the Treaty was intended to 
protect duties then subsisting, and no 
others. But in the English version the 
word “ established ” did not occur at all; 
the expression was only “ the differential 
duties in favour of French shipping.” But 
this was not all. In the English version 
a further clause was added, ‘‘ with which 
duties they shall not interfere;’’ and of 
this clause, would it be believed? there 
was not the smallest trace or vestige in 
the English. It really looked as if Mr. 
Cobden —if Mr. Cobden was the person 
who negotiated this Treaty —had never 
taken the trouble to compare together the 
Earl Stanhope 





with the dignity of the House to pass a 
vote which, even if carried, would avow- 
edly have no effect upon the Treaty? He, 
therefore, ventured to appeal to his noble 
Friend. The question before the House 
was not whether, in the first: instance, it 
was Wise or politic to conclude this Treaty; 
the question before the House was whether, 
in the state to which this question had 
arrived, having passed the House of Com- 
mons by a large majority, and when, as 
he understood, a new scale of duties had 
already been established at the Custom- 
house, it was desirable to put the House 
into the disadvantageous position of re- 
fusing to assent to the Address, when no 
practical result could follow. To that vote 
he (Earl Stanhope) would therefore not be 
a party. 

Lorp OVERSTONE:* My Lords, I 
never rise to address your Lordships with- 
out great reluctance; but this feeling be- 
comes peculiarly painful on the present 
occasion. I find myself called upon to 
discuss and criticise the terms of a Treaty 
which must, after all, become the basis 
of the inter-commercial relations of this 
country and France; and to place myself 
in opposition to a Government towards 
which I entertain the most friendly feel- 
ings, and the permanent success of which 
I believe, under present circumstances, to 
be associated with the best interests of 
the country. 

My Lords, I cannot take the favourable 
view of the Treaty now before us which 
would justify me in supporting the pre- 
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sent Address. The terms of the Treaty, 
in my judgment, afford ground for much 
criticism, and may give rise to some rea- 
sonable apprehension. I entertain great 
doubts of the expediency of having en- 
tered into any Commercial Treaty what- 
ever. I thought that that description of 
commercial arrangements had been deli- 
beratcly abandoned by this country, under 
a conviction, founded upon experience, 
that they are invariably fraught with em- 
barrassment and danger; with embarrass- 
ment as regards our own internal affairs; 
and with danger in reference to our rela- 
tions with the other contracting party. 
The true policy I believe to be this :—Let 
each country consult its own interests ex- 
clusively, under an enlightened view of 
what those interests really are. Let it re- 
peal whatever Customs’ duties it can pro- 
perly part with, regulating its own tariff 
according to its fiscal necessities, and giv- 
ing every practicable facility for the intro- 
duction of foreign commodities. Had we 
made the same reductions in our tariff 
without a Treaty which we have made 
under that now entered into, our imports 
of French products would have been 
as great as they will be under the new 
system ; and they must have been paid for, 
directly or indirectly, by an equal increase 
of our exports. Whilst each country thus 
pursues its own interests steadily and 
wisely, it will soon be found that their 
mutual interests become coincident. Hence 
will arise a commercial intercourse benefi- 
cial to both countries, free from mutual 
jealousy, and forming a sure foundation for 
permanent good-will and friendly rela- 
tions. ‘Treaty obligations, on the other 
hand, I fear, will never be found to be the 
efficient means for tying the true lover’s 
knot between great and jealous nations 
like England and France. 

Such treaties must necessarily fetter our 
free discretion in the management of our 
own internal affairs and fiscal interests. 
It is not difficult to point to examples 
illustrating this principle in the present 
Treaty. ‘Take, in the first place, the ques- 
tion, which has been already so pointedly 
alluded to in this discussion, of the sug- 
gested duty upon the export of coal. I 
cannot concur in the view upon this point 
of the noble Lord who opened the present 
debate (Lord Taunton). It is not neces- 
sary for my present argument to contend 
positively that we ought to impose a duty 
upon the export of that article. It is suffi- 
cient for me to say that the question is one 





of great importance, and that our power to 
exercise a frec discretion, now or hereafter, 
upon that poirt ought not to have been 
surrendered. The danger of an absolute 
exhaustion of coal may be of a chimerical 
character. But it is not in reference to 
that consideration that the expediency of 
imposing a duty upon the export of it is to 
be maintained. Whenever any country 
has a peculiar advantage in the production 
of a commodity, cither as regards the cost 
or the quality of the article, a duty upon 
the export of it, cautiously imposed, may 
be amongst the best possible sources of re- 
venue. It is legitimate on the part of 
this country—indeed, under certain cir- 
cumstances, it may become our duty—to 
take care that any fiscal advantages to be 
derived from our superior opportunities 
should be secured for our own Exchequer, 
and not be permitted to go to the advan- 
tage of foreign nations. If it be the fact 
that we have the means of supplying coal 
more abundantly, better in quality, or at 
a lower price than other nations, the benefit 
of that advantage may be secured to this 
country by the imposition of a moderate 
duty upon the export of it; whereas, in 
the absence of that duty, that benefit 
will pass to the foreign consumer. The 
Chinese, for instance, impose a limited 
duty upon the export of tea; and there 
can be no doubt that that duty is really 
paid by the foreign consumer; and were 
the Chiuese to repeal that duty, the benefit 
would accrue not to them but to the various 
nations of the world which purchase their 
product. Soagain with respect to opium ; 
the large amount of revenue raised by our 
Indian Government upon that article be- 
comes a charge which is really paid by 
the foreign consumers of opium; and the 
abandonment of that duty would be a loss 
to the Indian Exchequer, and a benefit to 
the foreign consumer. ‘This principle, 
no doubt, applies more strictly to the case 
of an absolute monopoly; but, neverthe- 
less, clear superiority in the production of 
an article, as regards price or quality, par- 
takes for this purpose more or less of the 
character of a monopoly. 

As to this particular article, coal, we 
must further recollect that although the 
supply may be apparently without limit, 
still it is a quantity, however great, abso- 
lutely fixed in its amount. Itisa mineral. 
There is no re-creative process to fall back 
upon, as in the case of agricultural or ma- 
nufactured products; and at the same time, 
whilst the supply, however vast, is abso- 
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lutely limited, the demand is annually in- 
creasing at a rate beyond all possible cal- 
culation. Itis, moreover, an article which 


may be looked upon as the raw material of 


manufacturing competition; whilst it has 
unquestionably become a most important 
munition of war. I think, therefore, that 
the proposal to impose an export duty on 
coul is one entitled to the most serious 
consideration, and which ought not to have 
been precluded, as it is, by the provisions 
of the present Treaty. 

I will now take the question upon 
broader and more comprehensive grounds; 
and I will beg your Lordships’ attention 
to the question of Customs’ duties gene- 
rally. 1 doubt whether any valid objec- 
tion can be urged to the imposition gene- 
rally of a moderate Customs’ duty upon 
all articles of import, excepting those two 
great classes of import, the raw materials 
of industry, and the prime articles of food. 
By this means a considerable revenue 
might be raised in a manner to which 
little serious objection could be made, and 
the pressure of which would be scarcely 
perceptible. Considering the heavy de- 
mands on the Exchequer of the country, 
and the large amount of revenue which it 
has now become essential even for our 
safety that we should raise, the propriety 
of levying a moderate tax on all articles 
of foreign import, with the exceptions I 
have already stated, becomes a grave and 
important question; one at all events the 
decision of which ought not to have been 
closed prospectively regardless of any emer- 
gency which may arise. 

But, my Lords, if this Treaty be ob- 
jectionable when we look to its effects 
upon our internal arrangements, it seems 
to me equally so if we proceed to consider 
the probable influence it may exert upon 
our external relations. The tendency of 
such Treaties must be to excite mutual 
suspicion and jealousy between the con- 
tracting parties, each country thinking 
that she had been overreached by the other. 
Hence danger may arise to our amicable 
relations from this cause more serious than 
the countervailing strength to those rela- 
tions which we can venture to anticipate 
from increased commercial intercourse. 
This apprehension is not merely a matter 
of anticipation; the effect has already 
been produced. For example, in one of 
our more early discussions upon this sub- 
ject, when it was urged that the present 
Treaty was one-sided and unfair as regards 
this country, the noble President of the 
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Council replied that similar objections were 
urged, with at least equal pertinacity, on 
the part of France; and in the same spirit 
the noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, observed, ‘‘It is said in 
France that this Treaty is entirely a one- 
sided Treaty; that it makes France the 
slave of England.” ‘This, my Lords, is au 
illustration of the tone of international 
feeling, the jealousy and mutual irritation, 
which not unnaturally arise out of com- 
pacts of this nature. 

But 1 may take a still stronger case, 
A very remarkable letter has recently ap- 
peared with the signature of a distinguished 
person, who has probably been the prime 
mover in this matter, M. Chevalier, who 
first endeavours to prove that Franco is 
entirely independent of England as regards 
the supply of coal, and that any duty upon 
the export of that article imposed by 
England would be an act on her part of 
purely suicidal folly; and he then pro- 
ceeds, nevertheless, to declare that such is 
the feeling of the French people upon this 
question that they would regard any modi- 
fication of the Article in the Treaty which 
has reference to the export of coal with 
great dissatisfaction; and that, were such 
a modification suggested or sanctioned even 
by the Emperor himself, it would still be 
received by the French people as an in- 
justice and an affront on the part of this 
country. 

I will now beg your Lordships’ attention 
to the terms of the Treaty. I think they 
bear the marks of haste and want of suffi- 
cient care and deliberation. A negotiator 
on the part of France, knowing that he 
was about \to treat with a country pos- 
sessing coal, iron, and machinery, articles 
which constitute the raw material of ma- 
nufacturing industry and warlike arma- 
ment, important in the highest degree to 
his nation, would endeavour to obtain the 
removal of all obstructions to the export 
of those articles from England. He would 
at the same time know that the means 
which Franch possesses of paying for these 
and other articles of import consist in her 
brandy, wines, silks, and various lighter 
articles of taste, for which he would be 
anxious to secure greater facilities of ex- 
port. These objects the French negotiator 
has fully and completely secured. 

On the other hand, the negotiator on 
the part of England would naturally re- 
member that he had many concessions to 
make that would be eminently beneficial 
to France; and that the one equivalent 
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which it was desirable for him to secure 
was a more free and extended market for 
the manufactured products of his own 
country. All that has been obtained in 
this respect is the abandonment on the 
part of France of absolute prohibition, 
and the substitution of a protective duty 
which may for years to come be main- 
tained at 30 per cent. I cannot look upon 


these terms as characterized by that de- | 


gree of reciprocal fairness which we were 
entitled to look for in this Treaty, if it 
were entered into at all. 

All credit to the negotiator of this Treaty 
for his former services. As an eloquent 
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This leads me to some points which have 
been alluded to this evening, but which 
have been brought into more prominent 
notice in discussions upon this subject out 
of doors. The principles of “ free trade,” 
“ differential duties,” ‘‘development of the 
policy of Sir Robert Peel; those phrases 
have been paraded before the public like 
the dancing lights of a magic lantern. But 
let us endeavour for a moment to fix our 
| attention upon them, and ascertain what 
| they have of reality and sound reasoning. 
| It is important that the country should 
| clearly understand what is the true mean- 
ing of free trade. It means trade freed, 





and successful agitator against a great | not from those necessary duties which are 
national grievance, he deserved his coun- | raised only for purposes of revenue, but 
try’s gratitude and all the honour which trade freed from all charges or duties 
he has received. But the very qualities | which arise either from an ignorant jea- 
which fitted him for that purpose,—that | lousy of other countries, or from an equally 
strenuous and uncompromising one-sided- | foolish impression that it is our interest to 
ness, which led him entirely to discard all | foster unnatural productions in our own 
qualifying considerations, and to fix his | country, rather than to receive them from 
exclusive attention upon one great prin-; other countries whence, being produced 
ciple in agitating against a great grievance, | under more favourable circumstances, they 
—seem to me necessarily to disqualify him ; can be obtained in larger quantities, of 
for the delicate discrimination and cautious ; better quality, and at a lower price. This 
estimate of conflicting claims requisite in I apprehend to be the true meaning of free 
a negotiator. trade. It was so understood and described 


This Treaty, we are now told, does not | in the eclebrated petition of the merchants 


partake of the character of a bargain. | of London, presented to Parliament in the 
Whether this be so or not must, of course, | year 1820 :— 


depend upon the sense in which that term | 


is used. In what light, however, was it 
viewed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself when he first submitted the Treaty 
to the consideration of Parliament? ‘‘The 

think there is a chivalry in free trade 
which is degraded if it becomes a matter 


“ As long as the necessity for the present amount 
| of revenue subsists, your petitioners cannot expect 
| so important a branch of it as the Customs to be 
| given up, or to be materially diminished, unless 
| some substitute less objectionable be suggested ; 
| but it is against every restricted regulation of 
| trade not essential to the revenue, against all 


| duties merely protective from foreign competition, 


of bargain; whereas, it appears to me, | and against an excess of such duties as are partly 

that bargain is the true end and aim of | for the purpose of revenue and partly for that of 

the whole. The only reason why we have protection, that the prayer of the present petition 

not made bargains similar to the present | is respectfully submitted to the wisdom of Par- 
ge $ 


: ; } liament.” 
in former years, was simply because we | 


could not make them.” 

Let us now, my Lords, turn our atten- 
tion for a few moments to the effects of 
this Treaty in a fiscal point of view. It 
has compelled us to give up much revenue 
that we could ill afford to part with; to 
surrender taxes that were singularly un- 
exceptionable, and to impose other taxes 
as a substitute which are open to the most 
serious objections. We are about to repeal 
duties on French luxuries; brandy, wines, 
manufactured silks, gloves, clocks and 
watches, and articles of Parisian fancy and 
taste; whilst, instead of these, we main- 
tain high duties on tea, sugar, and beer, 
the prime articles of consumption of the 
classes living upon wages. 


' My Lords, are not the duties now proposed 
to be repealed, in the full sense of the 
words, ‘‘cssential to the revenue?”? And 
| can we consider the substitute suggested, 
namely, a heavy income tax, as less ob- 
jectionable? Every one of the duties pro- 
posed to be abolished in consequence of 
this Treaty might be retained without any 
violation of the principles of free trade. 
But we are told that this Treaty is a 
development of the policy of Sir Robert 
Pecl. If there be, indeed, any connection 
between the arrangements now under con- 
sideration and the policy of Sir Robert 
Peel as developed in his Commercial Tariff 
of 1842, it is, I submit, a connection of 
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contrast and not one of imitation or de- 
velopment. 

In the first place that statesman encum- 
bered himself with no commercial treaties. 
He looked exclusively to the interest of 
his own country, and the necessities of her 
financial position; and repealing those 
duties which he felt could be surrendered 
consistently with the interests of England 
and for the safety of the British exchequer, 
he trusted to the success of that experi- 
ment and the force of the example gra- 
dually to exercise their legitimate intluence 
over the policy and the measures of other 
Governments. 

Sir Robert Peel entered upon his com- 
mercial reforms in consequence of the dis- 
tressed state of the country. Commodities 
were passing out of consumption through 
the poverty of the people. The revenue 
returns indicated a lessened consumption 
of articles of popular comfort. Something 
was necessary to relieve the pressure which 
then weighed down the labouring classes, 
and to restore elasticity to the springs of 
industry. Is there any similarity to this 
state of things in the present condition of 
the country ? Are we not in a state of 
unusual, indeed of unexampled prosperity? 
Has there ever been a time in our history 
when those who live by wages were in so 
prosperous a condition as at present? Is 
not the buoyancy of revenue, and its con- 
tinuous improvement, year by year, the 
subject of universal remark and surprise ? 
Can any one say that there is now any un- 
natural oralarming pressure upon the 
springs of ndustry? Has not our trade 
wit hin a vry moderate period increased 
threefoid, fom £45,000,000 of exports to 
about £13,000,000? And is there not 
every indication that this progressive in- 
crease is stil/ in operation? In what, then, 
consists the similarity between the present 
period and that at which Sir Robert Peel 
entered up nhis commercial reforms? 

But, again, my Lords, upon what prin- 
ciple did Sir Robert Peel proceed? He pro- 
posed to remove two classes of duties; duties 
upon the raw materials of industry, and 
duties upon the prime articles of the food 
of the people. Are we proceeding in this 
course at present? Are we not taking off 
duties upon the lighter luxuries which 
are derived from France, and maintaining 
the duties upon articles of general con- 
sumption by the people? The object of 
Sir Robert Peel was to relieve the physical 
wants of the labouring classes, by cheapen- 
ing the cost of provisions and clothing, and 

Lord Overstone 
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to raise their wages by giving increased 
facilities to manufacturing industry. The 
taxes which it is now proposed to reduce 
are not levied upon the necessaries of life, 
nor upon the raw materials of manufac- 
turing industry. 

My Lords, there still remains one con- 
sideration; that which has been already 
alluded to with so much gravity and force 
by the noble Earl (Earl Grey), the con- 
nection between this Treaty and the gene- 
ral financial arrangements of the year. I 
speak not my own feelings and conviction 
alone, but those of many intelligent and 
reflecting persons, friends to the Govern- 
ment and to liberal principles, who enter- 
tain serious alarm at the effect which the 
financial arrangements of Government for 
the present year must, in their judgment, 
produce on the permanent financial con- 
dition of the country. We are about to 
surrender large sources of revenue which 
the country can ill spare, and which there 
is no necessity for sacrificing. We are 
contracting the area of indirect taxation, 
which is at once unwise and dangerous. 
We are proceeding to levy Customs’ duties, 
heavy in amount, on a few articles; 
instead of lighter duties spread over a 
greater number of articles. And what are 
the articles upon which those heavy duties 
are to be levied? They are articles of 
prime necessity with the mass of the 
people. It is fortunate, indeed, that tea 
and sugar are not the natural products of 
France; otherwise, I presume the duties 
upon those articles must have been aban- 
doned, and we must have parted with 
those important sources of revenue. 

It has, indeed, been made a subject of 
boast in the course of this debate that we 
are accumulating our indirect taxation 
upon « few articles only. Let me entreat 
your Lordships to consider for a moment 
what is necessarily involved in this system. 
Why is so large a revenue raised from 
these few articles of taxation,—tea, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco? It is because these are 
articles of prime necessity with the great 
moss of the people, and therefore produc- 
tive of a large revenue. Consequently, if 
we persist in the principle of raising a 
large revenue by Customs’ duties upon a 
few articles, these must necessarily be the 
articles of general consumption with the 
people ; on the other hand, if were peal the 
duty upon all articles which yield but a 
limited amount of revenue, the repeal must 
fall, for the most part, upon those articles 
which are in reality consumed only by the 
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comparatively rich classes. To levy a 
large Customs’ revenue upon a few articles, 
at the same time repealing Customs’ duties 
upon all articles which yield only a small 
revenue, necessarily involves the principle 
of taxing the consumption of the people 
generally, and removing the taxes which 
ress more peculiarly upon the richer 
classes. The luxuries derived from France 
are to go untaxed, whilst from tea, sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco (articles of almost abso- 
lute necessity to the mass of the people) a 
large and heavy amount of revenue is to 
be raised. Is this a safe system upon 
which to proceed? Or can we expect that 
the people at large will tolerate such a 
system of Customs’ revenue ? 

Let us now take another view of this 
question. It is surely the duty of states- 
men to recognize future responsibilities, 
and to satisfy Parliament and the country 
that the measures which they proposed are 
not only sufficient for the emergencies of 
the moment, but that they tend to place 
our financial system upon a permanently 
sound ana safe foundation. I must say 


that I share with the noble Earl (Karl 
Grey) the apprehensions which he has ex- 
pressed with regard to the fiscal condition 
of the country at the end of another year. 


We are now abolishing duties which can 
never be replaced; and for those we are 
substituting a tax which is imposed only 
for a single year. What will be the 
balance against us at the beginning of 
another year? It is difficult, no doubt, to 
form a correct estimate upon that point, so 
complicated are the financial arrangements 
for the present year. But I believe that 
the probable deficit has been understated 
by the noble Earl, and that it will be, ac- 
cording to all reasonable probability, in- 
cumbent upon the Government to propose 
for the next year a very heavy income tax. 
My Lords, a reduction of estimates is a 
pleasing dream, the realization of which, I 
fear, no reasonable person will venture to 
anticipate with confidence. Is there any- 
thing in the political prospects of the 
country to justify it? Consider the ex- 
penses of the Chinese war, very insuffi- 
ciently provided for in the present Budget. 
Consider the fortification of our dockyards 
and coasts, for which no provision has been 
made. Consider the expense which must 
be incurred in the improved armament of 
our military and naval forces; in gunnery 
and in musketry. Consider the expense 
which must necessarily attend the esta- 
blishment of an efficient naval reserve. 
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Consider the large amount brought to the 
credit of the present year’s account from 
sources which are not really revenue, and 
which will therefore disappear in the ac- 
count of the ensuing year. Looking to all 
these considerations, it can hardly be 
doubted that the sources of revenue which 
we are now voluntarily abandoning must 
be supplied by the permanent imposition 
of a very heavy income tax. 

But, my Lords, how many delicate, 
difficult, and dangerous questions besct 
the assessment of an income tax? And 
what financial provision do we reserve for 
the emergencies of war, if, during a period 
of peace, we press thus heavily on our 
great resource, the income tax? To meet 
the necessities of the last year, we im- 
posed temporarily a heavy income tax; 
and we proceeded to collect the whole of 
that tax upon the last half of the year. 
By this step, an injustice, perhaps the 
greatest and most palpable that has ever 
been perpetrated in any financial arrange- 
ment, was inflicted upon one class of per- 
sons. At that time, one final payment of 
the Long Annuities remained to be made. 
That payment was in reality a repayment 
of capital, and not of income. Neverthe- 
less, on that payment the Government 
levied a whole year’s income tax. That 
was a special case of unquestionable hard- 
ship and injustice. It was, however, acci- 
dental; it could not recur, and therefore 
it was acquicsced in without murmur. 
But the repetition of similar cases of in- 
justice, which must arise under an income 
tax liable to annual variations of amount, 
will not be borne. These questions, as 
regards terminable annuities and precarious 
annuities, the profits of professions and of 
trade, salaries, &c., will rise up in endless 
variety. I have been told, and I believe 
upon good authority, that when Sir Robert 
Peel first proposed the income tax, he sat 
up night after night consulting with ma- 
thematicians, actuaries, and financial au- 
thorities, to ascertain whether any modi- 
fication of the tax could be safely made 
with regard to the different classes of in- 
comes. He found, however, that it was 
impossible to do anything of the kind; 
that every provision by which it was at- 
tempted to meet one difficulty would create 
a greater difficulty in its stead; and he, 
therefore, came to the conclusion that it 
was necessary to impose the same rate of 
tax upon all descriptions of income. I 
believe to that conclusion every inquiry 
upon the subject must inevitably lead. 
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There is but one mode by which the in- 
come tax can be made to approach to 
equality or justice; that is, by making the 
tax permanent and invariable in amount; 
so that the character of the tax will assie 
milate itself to the character of each vary- 
ing income. In this form, a moderate in- 
come tax may become a steady and fixed 
element in the financial system of the 
country, susceptible of sudden increase 
only in the emergency of war. 

There remains another question with 
regard to the income tax of very serious 
import, namely, the question of a gradu- 
ated income tax. In the accounts which 
have recently reached this country from 
India, it appears that the Government 
there are about to impose an income tax 
of two per cent on incomes up to a certain 
amount, and of four per cent upon all 
incomes above that amount. Is this one 
of those cases in which coming events 
cast their shadows before? Is there now 
rising in the East the ill-omened star 
which is destined shortly to shed its dis- 
astrous influence over the financial system 
of this country? A graduated income tax 
is one of the plausible and dangerous forms 
under which the principle of confiscation 
makes its first insidious approaches. 

My Lords, [ feel that I have too long 
trespassed upon your attention. For what 
purpose, let me beg the House to con- 
sider, is it found necessary to bring for- 
ward these large Estimates? And for 
what purpose is it that the country so 
cheerfully bears the heavy weight of taxa- 
tion? It is for the greatest of all con- 
siderations,—the national security. But 
for this end there are three great requi- 
sites; first, the tone and temper of the 
people, the feeling of loyal attachment to 
their Sovereign, and a readiness to devote 
their property and their lives to the de- 
fence of our institutions. In this respect 
the country is sound ; and could any doubt 
have been entertained upon this point, 
recent events have given us a most as- 
suring demonstration. Second, the com- 
plete and efficient condition of all our de- 
tensive armaments. To this state I be- 
lieve we are surely and rapidly advancing. 
But beyond this there is a third requisite, 
a sound and solid condition of our financial 
system. How much of national weakness, 
how much loss of moral influence through- 
out Europe, must arise from any impres- 
sion that the finances of this country are 
in any respect in an unsettled or doubtful 
condition? It is, my Lords, because I 

Lord Overstone 
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fear that the Commercial Treaty, in con- 
nection with the financial arrangements 
which have arisen out of it, have shaken 
the solidity of our financial system, that I 
am compelled to withhold my assent from 
the present Address. 

At the same time I feel myself placed 
in a painful embarrassment. The Treaty 
before us must now come into operation, 
and by its provisions the commercial rela- 
tions of France and England must hence- 
forth be regulated. It has been concluded 
by the Governments of the two countries; 
it has obtained the sanction of the other 
House of Parliament; it has been adopted 
by the country. Is it then wise, it may 
be asked, or consistent with our best in- 
terests, to disparage the terms of the bar- 
gain into which we are about to enter, 
and by which we must henceforth be 
bound? I have felt the force of these 
considerations, and I would gladly have 
evaded the duty which I am now endea- 
vouring to discharge. But, though I can- 
not give my concurrence to this Address, 
I may nevertheless offer my hearty good 
wishes for the success of the Treaty, 
Most sincerely and unreservedly do I hope 
that the apprehensions which have been 
expressed upon this subject may prove to 
be unfounded; most earnestly do I hope 
that all the good results anticipated by 
the friends of this measure may be fully 
realized ; that it may be the means of sub- 
stituting the virtuous relations of com- 
merce for the discreditable feelings of in- 
ternational jealousy; that it may extend 
friendly intercourse between the two great 
nations by whom it has been contracted, 
that it may widen the field of industry, 
and thus augment the comforts and ex- 
tend the prosperity of oar own country. 

Tue Doze or ARGYLL said, he was 
not inclined to complain that the scope of 
this debate had extended far beyond the 
immediate subject of their deliberations, 
and that it had embraced the whole finan- 
cial scheme of the Government, because 
there might be Members of the House 
who were willing to approve the Treaty, 
but who retained in their minds certain 
objections with regard to other portions of 
} the financial scheme; and he was willing 
to admit that this was an occasion when 
they had a right to enter into a discussion 
of the whole question. He therefore ae- 
cepted the grounds of discussion raised by 
his noble Friend who had just sat down, 
and by his noble Friend who first ad- 
| dressed their Lordships in opposition to 
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the Treaty, and would endeavour to give | income tax, and next from the lapse of the 


some answer to the main arguments which | tea and sugar duties. 
In the first place, he. 
complained of his noble Friend who had | 


they had used. 


just spoken, that while he had been 
charging carelessness against the Govern- 
ment and Mr. Cobden in the framing of 
this Treaty, he himself proved that he had 
never read the Treaty with even tolerable 
care. The noble Lord said he would give 
an instance—a crucial instance, as he called 
it—of the carelessness of Mr. Cobden— 
and that was in respect to the article of 
rags. It was evident the noble Lord spoke 
under the delusion that the abolition of 
the paper duty was part of the Treaty 
with France. But it was no such thing. 
The only stipulation in the Treaty having 
any reference to paper, was that the duty 
on French paper-hangings should not ex- 
ceed the amount of excise duty leviable in 
this country. Mr. Cobden, when he nego- 
tiated this Treaty, was not even aware of 
the intention of the Government to propose 
to repeal the duty on paper. The repeal of 
the Excise duty on paper was a separate 
transaction, and even if Mr. Cobden had 
been aware of it he could not know whe- 
ther it would receive the sanction of Par- 
liament. This crucial instance of careless- 
ness on the part of Mr. Cobden and the 
Government therefore fell to the ground. 
Another noble Lord had quoted as an in 

stance of carelessness the article on ship- 
ping. But though he admitted that there 
seemed to be some diversity of language be- 
ween the French and English versions of 
the third clause in the Treaty, they were 
in spirit identical, and he maintained that 
the interests of British shipping were am- 
ply protected in the clause. He gathered 
from the speech of his noble Friend that 
there was some misunderstanding as to 
the real facts of the case with respect to 
the effect of the changes that were made 
by the Treaty and the other fiscal arrange- 
ments connected with it. The noble 
Lords, in criticising the financial arrange- 
ments of the Government, spoke of the 
Government increasing unnecessarily, by 
their remissions of duty, the existing de- 
ficiency, and thereby necessitating an in- 
crease of the income tax. Now, that was 
not a correct statement of the facts of the 
ease. The whole amount of remissions 
that was effected by the Government 
scheme was not greater than the amount 
of remissions which would arise under the 
operation of the existing law. The defi- 
ciency arose first from the total lapse of the 
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By a mistake in 
the wording of the Act the tea and sugar 
duties were to lapse altogether this year. 
The intention of Parliament was, that what 
was called the war tax on tea and sugar 
only should fall; but, by a mistake in the 
wording of the Act, the whole of the du- 
ties fell. In estimating the deficiency of 
the year, Mr. Gladstone assumed that Par- 
liament, as a matter of course, would rec- 
tify this error; but he did not assume that 
Parliament would maintain the higher 
scale of duty which it was intended should 
cease with the present year. £2,100,000, 
the produce of the war tea and sugar 
duties, was therefore included in the defi- 
ciency of £9,400,000, to which his noble 
Friend referred. ‘The Government had not 
increased that deficiency in any way. But 
instead of making remissions on tea and 
sugar they made them on a series of other 
articles, which would give to the country 
an additional advantage by opening the 
trade with France. He had carefully lis- 
tened to the speeches of the two noble Lords 
(Lords Grey and Overstone) with a view 
to discover what sort of Budget they them- - 
selves would have been disposed to recom- 
mend. It must have been one avoiding 
the evils which they had pointed out as 
arising out of the plan of the Government. 
And what were they? First, there would 
have been no sacrifice of rerenue—which 
means no remissions of taxation. Whata 
position the Government would have been 
in if they had followed this advice! The 
first step they would have had to take 
would have been to bring in a Bill to 
maintain the war duties on tea and sugar; 
secondly, they would have had them con- 
tinue the income tax at 9d. at least; they 
would have had them announce to Parlia- 
meut that they had absorbed in their ex- 
penditure of the year all the advantages 
arising from the falling in of the Long 
Annuities; that they had postponed all ob- 
ligations of payment of debt; and, lastly, 
that they proposed to give no relief what- 
ever to trade or industry. Those were the 
steps which must have been taken by the 
Government to avoid the evils of which 
his two noble Friends complained. But 
he ventured to say that the Government 
would not have been able to pass such a 
Budget through Parliament. ‘The income 
tax was already complained of as being 
too high. It had been the experience of 
every Government that unless they con- 
tinued to connect the income tax with re- 
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missions in favour of trade and industry 
they could not succeed in continuing it 
for any lengthened period without danger. 
Again, his noble Friends complained that 
the budget of the Government had rendered 
necessary a considerable increase of the 
income tax. He (the Duke of Argyll) 
ventured to say that the general cause of 
that increase was not to be found in the 
remissions the Government were making, 
but in the large amount of military and 
naval Estimates which they had been 
compelled to sustain. The House would 
recollect that during the Russian war the 
income tax stood at 16d., and after its con- 
clusion there was a considerable portion of 
the year in which the war income tax con- 
tinued. At the opening of the Session of 
1857 the whole pressure of the Opposi- 
tion, and of many’ others not in the Op- 
position, was to induce the Government to 
reduce their Estimates, and to take off 
what was called the war 9d. The Govern- 
ment conceded that point; but it was 
further contended, with great ability, by 
Mr. Disraeli and others, that even after 
the war 9d. had been abandoned the Esti- 
mates were still much too high, and that 
a large deficit was in prospect for the en- 
suing year. It so happened that Mr. 
Disraeli became Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer before the period when that said 
deficit was to arise; and what was the 
course which the Government of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) took in 
that state of things? Why that Govern- 
ment adopted the naval and military Esti- 
mates of Lord Palmerston’s Government, 
with some little alteration. But in the 
course of that year the Government of 
the noble Earl found it necessary to raise 
very considerably the naval and military 
Estimates; but before making that dis- 
covery they had announced that they 
would allow a further drop in the income 
tax from 7d. to 5d., which, of course en- 
tailed a further loss of revenue. In the 
meantime, towards the end of the year, 
they took energetic steps to raise the navy 
to what they considered a proper level; but 
before they came to provide the taxes ne- 
cessary for the expenditure they had in- 
curred they had gone out of office; and the 
consequence was that when Mr. Gladstone 
came into office he-found the naval and 
militsry Estimates so very large that he 
was obliged, looking to the means at his 
disposal, to bring back the income tax to 
9d., and to raise the whole of it in half-a- 
year, That was the necessity imposed— 
The Duke of Argyll 
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he did not say wrongly imposed—upon 
the present Government by the policy of 
their predecessors. It was idle to say, 
then, that the high income tax was due 
to the remissions now propoposed by the 
Government. He would state how the 
naval and military Estimates had stood 
since 1857. In 1857-58 the army and navy 
Estimates amounted to £20,699,000. The 
income tax was then lowered to 7d., but 
with half year of the war 9d. still to be col- 
lected. In 1858-59 the army and navy Es- 
timates had risen to £21,610,000; in 1859- 
60 they were increased to £26,082,000, 
and in the present year they had risen to 
the enormous sum of £29,700,000. He 
(the Duke of Argyll) contended that in 
the face of those enormous Estimates it 
was impossible for the Government to avoid 
a large income tax. His noble Friend 
(Lord Overstone) next complained that the 
measures of the Government tended to 
alter, in a very dangerous degree, the re- 
lative proportions between direct and in- 
direct taxation: but, unless his noble 
Friend could show that there were essential 
differences of principle between the re- 
missions of taxation now proposed and 
those formerly proposed by Sir Robert 
Peel and by several succeeding Govern- 
ments, he would fail to prove that the 
remissions now contemplated could ma- 
terially alter the proportions between tax- 
ation direct and indirect. The produce of 
the indirect taxation of this country, since 
1842, had been increased by no less a sum 
than nearly £8,000,000, by a process 
which he (the Duke of Argyll) maintained 
was identical in principle with that which 
the Government now proposed to adopt. 
There had been remissions in the Customs’ 
duties alone to the amount of nearly 
£11,000,000. But the policy had been 
one not of remissions only, for there had 
been additions in the Excise. His noble 
Friend had adverted to the different cir- 
cumstances under which Sir Robert Peel, 
on the one hand, and the present Govern- 
ment on the other, had propounded their 
financial schemes, and argued that Sir 
Robert Peel’s remissions were only pro- 
posed in periods when relief was required 
by national distress. But although im 
1842, when Sir Robet Peel commenced 
his commercial reforms, there was a con- 
siderable deficit, yet in 1845, when Sir 
Robert carried his measures to an ex- 
tent almost identical with that proposed 
by the present Government, there was 
no public distress. Sir Robert did so 
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from a conviction th:t his measures would 
not only promote industry, but would also 
benefit the revenue. And Sir Robert Peel 
was right, for in 1845 he did not confine 
himself to reductions, but proceeded also 
to abolition of duties upon a very large 
scale, and yet the revenue recovered itself. 
His noble Friend (Lord Overstone) had 
said that the abolition of duties now pro- 
posed was not such as Sir Robert Peel 
would have proposed; but he (the Duke 
of Argyll) ventured respectfully to dissent 
from that opinion. A very large number 
of articles, the duties upon which were 
abolished by Sir Robert Peel, were strictly 
analogous to those which were now to be 
dealt with. Many other articles entering 
into the consumption of the people, such 
as butter, he did not deal with, because he 
had enough on his hands for the moment, 
but he left them to be considered at a 
future period. The noble Lord had dwelt 
with much force on one charge against 
the Treaty which applied to all treaties; 
that it fettered our action for the future, 
but that evil was reduced to a minimum, 
when care was taken that we should not 
prevent ourselves from doing anything 
which there was any probability of our 
doing, and not to promise to do any- 
thing that would be injurious to our in- 
terests. The question, therefore, came 
back to this — whether the remissions 
and abolition of duties proposed were of 
themselves evil, or whether they were not 
only innocent, but beneficial alike to Eng- 
land and to France. When his noble 
Friend argued in favour of an export duty 
on coal he propounded an opinion which 
no English Minister would venture to act 
upon. The plan of an export duty had 
been tried by Sir Robert Peel, and had 
failed, for it was found that the duty, 
although moderate in amount, was almost 
unproductive, and seriously interfered with 
the coal trade. By the Treaty we had 
not undertaken to abstain from doing any- 
thing which it was morally possible we 
should ever think of doing, and as to the 
Article respecting coal, although objections 
had naturally arisen at first, he ventured 
to hope the House would now regard the 
Article as one which showed a sincere ex- 
pectation on the part of the French Go- 
vernment of a long continuance of peaceful 
intercourse between the two countries. 
Coal was used far more for commercial 
than for warlike purposes; for, although 
France might be out of coal for com- 
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would always obtain enough for her na- 
val purposes. When the manufacturers 
of France found that the Emperor was 
about to expose them to competition 
with England they naturally asked him 
to secure for them, as far as he could, 
a supply of English coal. The reply of 
the English Government, no doubt, was 
that there was no intention of reviving an 
export duty which had already failed; 
but the French manufacturers required a 
guarantee that they might not at some 
future time be suddenly deprived of a 
supply of coal; and thereupon the English 
Government said it was willing to promise 
not to do that which it had already tried 
and abandoned. He contended, there- 
fore, that this stipulation, perhaps more 
than any other in the Treaty, indicated a 
belief on the part of the manufacturers of 
France in a long peaceful intercourse to 
the mutual benefit of themselves and of 
us. Coming to the question of the wine 
duties, he would observe that some per- 
sons spoke of wine asa luxury. It was 
true that former reductions of wine duties 
had been ineffectual to increase largely the 
consumption; but that arose from the fact 
that the reduction had never been carried 
low enough to reach an entirely new class 
of consumers. If the duties were reduced 
to an extent that would bring wine within 
the reach of the better classes of artizans 
and the lower middle classes, he thought 
there would be a great prospect of the re- 
venue sustaining no loss, and of a great 
boon being conferred upon the people, both 
in point of comfort and of health. He was 
informed by one of the largest employers 
of labour in Manchester that the working 
classes exhibited a strong desire to have 
the best articles of consumption — the 
whitest bread and the whitest sugar—and, 
in fact, to have the same articles of food as 
were enjoyed by the richer classes. The 
Treaty was objected to asa bad bargain. 
He (the Duke of Argyll) heard that charge 
with pleasure, for it meant that France, 
whatever benefit we might derive from it, 
would certainly derive great benefit. But 
what did that imply? It meant that France 
would send us a considerable amount of 
imports; and if so, whether or not we sent 
them a corresponding amount of our goods, 
the intercourse must be beneficial to both 
countries. It was possible that France 
might send us more goods than we should 
send them in return; but that would be « 
gain to England, and not a loss. The 
noble Lord seemed to hold to the old 
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exploded error in respect to the balance 
of trade. After all, who were the best 
judges of the character of the bargain ? 
Had Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, or any other manufacturing 
town objected to the Treaty? No! such 
a pressure had been brought to bear by 
the constituencies on their representa- 
tives in Parliament that this measure had 
not been carried by any mere party strength 
of the Government, but by a very large 
adhesion from those who were ordinarily 
their political enemies. It was no party 
victory, but the noblest triumph which 
could attend the measures of a Government. 
He would not conceal that Ministers had 
entered Parliament at the commencement 
of the present Session with the prospect 
of no very great Parliamentary strength ; 
They were obliged to depend, not on party 
organization, but on the character of the 
measures which they might produce. And 
so powerful had been the effect of those 
measures on the public mind, so rapidly 
had they gained acceptance in all the 
great centres of our commercial industry, 
that the Treaty, and every portion of the 
financial scheme, so far as it had yet been 
considered, had been carried by majorities 
unprecedented in our recent Parliamentary 
annals. Great as was the importance which 
he attached to the opinion of his noble 
Friend, he preferred in this instance to rely 
on the opinion which had been so unmis- 
takeably expressed on an appeal to the 
verdict of the country as to whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had, or had not, 
made a good bargain for the people of 
England. Whatever difference of opin- 
ion might exist in regard to the financial 
scheme of the Government, he hoped the 
House would not be persuaded to divide 
against the adoption of an Address which 
he could assure their Lordships there had 
been every anxiety to word so that it 
might not commit the opinion of any 
Member of that House, in an unnecessary 
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France.” His noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
seemed certainly to have adopted the most 
extraordinary line of argument. He said 
he did not want to defeat or interfere 
with the Treaty; he was perfectly will- 
ing to take the steps requisite to give 
effect to it, but he would not express 
his hope that those steps might be success- 
ful. Other noble Lords, however, would 
not, he hoped, give to the Address a 
grudging or a reluctant assent. He was 
not willing to speak with bated breath, 
either there or elsewhere, of the financial 
policy of the Government, which he ‘be- 
lieved to be sound in principle. It pro- 
ceeded not on matter of experiment, but 
on the result of actual experience. Mea- 
sures precisely similar to those which they 
were now recommending had contributed 
in past years to the comfort and content- 
ment of the people, to the simplicity and 
productiveness of the financial system, to 
the creation of new rewards in every 
branch of industry; and by adding to the 
wealth of England, they had likewise in- 
ereased her military power. Ministers, 
therefore, were prepared to recommend 
those measures to the adoption of the 
House, although they did not at present 
ask for the expression of an opinion upon 
them; and when the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Derby) came to speak, though 
he would probably find many faults with 
the measure, and pass, perhaps, a severe 
censure on the conduct of the Government, 
he trusted that, so far as his influence and 
vote were concerned, the Address would 
receive the unanimous sanction of their 
Lordships’ House. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, at 
this late hour of the evening I am very 
reluctant to trespass on your Lordships by 
any lengthened observations, more espe- 
cially as I feel that the ground has been to 
a great extent occupied, and the subject en- 
tirely exhausted by the able and eloquent 
speech of the noble Earl who first opened 


degree, to the measures of Government, or | the opposition to this Address, Earl Grey, 
even to the character of this Treaty. The | and by the equally impressive speech from 
first sentence expressed the desire of the | the noble Earl, whose great experience on 
House ‘‘to approach Her Majesty with subjects of this kind, more especially when 
sincere and grateful acknowledgments for | speaking in opposition to a Government 


this new proof of Her Majesty’s desire to 


| 


which he gencrally supports, deserves the 


promote the welfare and happiness of her | most serious consideration on the part of 


” 


subjects ; 


and in the second paragraph | this House. 


At the same time there are 


the House intimated that they would | certain points which, it appears to me, 


‘proceed to take such steps as might be 
necessary to give effect to a system which 
they trusted would promote the beneficial 
intercourse between Great Britain and 


The Duke of Argyll 


have not been made very clear in the 
course of this debate, and some observa- 
tions have fallen from the noble Duke 
who has just sat down which it would be 
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impossible for me to pass over in absolute 
silence. I do not grudge the noble Duke 
the little song of triumph in which he in- 


dulged when speaking of the large majori- | 


ties that have supported Her Majesty’s 
Government on questions connected with 
this Treaty, and which have especially 
signalized the present question ; nor will I 
trouble myself to inquire to what cause 
these large majorities are to be ascribed— 
whether to a general concurrence in the 
financial policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or to the general confidence reposed 
in the united counsels of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, or whether or not they are at- 
tributable in some degree to the skill and 
ability with which .the various baits have 
been thrown out to the various specific in- 
terests through which those interests find 
themselves specially benefited by the pro- 
visions of a Treaty ; and who, for the sake 
of obtaining advantages for themselves, are 
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to signify to Her Majesty our approval of 
the Treaty, which we are at the same time 
to pass over with silent acquiescence. If 
what we are now asked to do does not— 
| as the noble Duke has told us it does not 
—in the slightest degree bind us to ap- 
proval or assent to the financial policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, what is the ob- 
ject of asking your Lordships to assent to it? 
I had thought that the ground on which 
the Government rested the necessity of an 
| Address to the Crown was that particular 
stipulation in the Treaty which requires 
that the assent of Parliament shall be spe- 
cifically given to enable Her Majesty to 
carry into effect the engagements she has 
contracted. I was prepared to argue that 
point; and I did understand that it was 
in consequence of the existence of that. 
Article in the Treaty that Her Majesty’s 
Government departed in this case from the 





usual course of not laying the Treaty on 


inclined to look with a somewhat indulgent | the table of the House for the considera- 
eye on the remaining details of the Treaty. | tion, judgment, or condemnation, if neces- 
It is rather a singular thing that at this| sary, or for the tacit acquiescence of this, 


moment, when we are approaching the ter- 
mination of the debate, it does not appear 
clear to the House what is the precise sub- 
ject on which your Uordships’ opinion is 
required, One thing, I think, the noble 
Duke will acknowledge — that whatever 
may be the political opinions of noble 
Lords on one side of the House or the 
other, there has been nothing, in the 
course or conduct of this debate, to indi- 
cate party policy or a party question. For 
I will recall your Lordships’ attention, in 
the first place, to the state of the benches 
on this side of the House; and next— 
without in any way intending to reflect 
on my noble Friends behind mc—to the 
fact that the most powerful and most clo- 
quent arguments against the measure have 
proceeded not from political opponents but 
from political supporters of the Govern- 
ment. I said it was doubtful upon what 
point we are going to pass a vote this 
evening. Weare not about to pass a vote 
on the finacial policy of the Government; 
we are not about to pass a vote on the 
general expediency or merits of extending 
our commercial intercourse with France; 
and we are not even about to pass a vote 
on the expediency or inexpediency, at this 
moment or in this manner, of extending 
our commercial relations with France; but 
we are asked whether we will take a course 
—undoubtedly an unusual one—whether 
we will, by this Address to Her Majesty 
which has been placed before us, volunteer 


and of the other House of Parliament ; that 
they felt there was something peculiar in the 
circumstances of the Treaty that rendered 
a specific acquiescence and not a tacit one 
required. But the noble Duke says that we 
have nothing to do with the Treaty—that 
this Address has nothing to do with the 
Treaty—that it does not call for our assent 
or our approval—that the Address is so 
carefully worded that it does not approve 
of the Treaty. Then why not be satisfied 
with communicating the Treaty, if the 
terms do not require the assent of Parlia- 
ment? And if that is so, the inviting 
discussion on it is waste of time:—though 
I must say, that looking at the discussion 
that has taken place the time of your Lord- 
ships has been anything but wasted. I 
wish, however, to know precisely how the 
matter stands with regard to the Parlia- 
mentary assent to be given to this Treaty. 
The noble Earl who first moved the rejec- 
tion of the Address had referred with great 
confidence to the noble and learned Lord 
on the woolsack, and was confident of re- 
ceiving an answer from him, that in point 
of fact this Address, whether rejected or 
assented to, made not the slightest dif- 
ference whatever with regard to the rati- 
fication or validity of the Treaty. I wait- 
ed with patience; but I have yet heard 
no answer from the noble and learned 
Lord; but I still hope I shall hear one 
before the debate concludes. 1f the noble 
and learned Lord is prepared to say that 
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the rejection of the Address would be the 
rejection of the Treaty, then I think noble 
Lords may well pause to consider whether 
they will incur this consequence, notwith- 
standing their objections to the Treaty ; 
but if, on the other hand, the noble and 
learned Lord is prepared to argue that so 
far as the Treaty is concerned, the Address 
is waste paper, then all the objections to 
the Address fall to the ground, and the ob- 
jections lie against those who unnecessa- 
rily and gratuitously provoke and demand 
discussion on the question. I speak with 
all diffidence in the presence of the noble 
and learned Lord cn the woolsack on this 
subject; but having given my best atten- 
tion to the terms of the Treaty as connected 
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mercial part of the question. I think it ig 
equally clear that the assent of Parliament 
cannot be given to it by an Address of the 
two Houses of Parliament, and the subse- 
quent answer of the Crown. For how 
does the Crown possess this power, which 
it is advised to dispense with, or for a time 
abolish altogether? It is not a part of the 
prerogative of the Crown; but it is a power 
conferred on the Sovereign for the highest 
interests of the country by an Act of Par- 
liament. ‘The Crown is empowered, and 
consequently it is the duty of the Crown, 
under certain supposable circumstances, for 
the advantage and security of the country, 
to prohibit the exportation of a certain 
article, the export of which may be dan- 
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with the Address, it appears to me that | gerous to the interests of the country. 
this Address is, in any point of view in| That authority is given to the Crown by 
which we consider it, absolutely and ut- | Act of Parliament; and without the sane- 
terly useless. It is mainly a question | tion of another Act of Parliament, I say 
what is the meaning of the provision of | the Crown cannot constitutionally dispos- 
the 20th Article, by which it is stipulated | sess itself of that authority which has been 
that the Treaty shall be of no validity, | vested in its hands by Parliament for the 
unless Her Majesty is empowered, with | good of the nation;—the Crown cannot 
the assent of Parliament, to give effect to! will away to another Power that which 
the engagements contracted under the | has been entrusted to it for the defence 
Treaty. The noble Earl opposite (Earl|and security of the country. Without, 
Grey) argued—and I believe quite correctly | then, a word on the policy of the Treaty, 
—that with regard to the Articles that | without a word on the policy of prohibit- 
touched the commercial question in this | ing the export of coals—still further, with- 
Treaty, the assent of Parliament would be | out going into the question whether coal 
sufficiently and adequately given by the | is a legitimate source of taxation—and still 
concurrence of the two Houses on those | more, without the least idea of entering 
legislative measures, which, originating in | upon the vexed question as to the probable 
Resolutions of the Committee on Customs, | duration of the supply of coal, upon which, 
will be then embodied in Bills carrying | as we have heard from the noble Lord who 
out the financial] arrangements of the! seconded the Motion (the Earl of Cork), 
Treaty. If so, clearly with regard to! we have an abundant supply for the next 
these articles, this Address is wholly un-! 5000 years—and upon which I received 
necessary. But there is another Article | this morning a paper from another source, 
in the Treaty, to which I wish to draw satisfactorily proving that the supply of 
your Lordship’s attention, and particularly | coal could not last 250 years, and between 
the attention of the noble and learned Lord ; whom I am not prepared to give a decision 
on the woolsack, the terms of which can- | at this moment—without arguing whether 
not be said to be satisfied by the sanction | the export of coals at all be or be not de- 
of Parliament, conveyed by an Address of sirable, or whether coals can be a legiti- 
this kind. I refer to the 11th Article, by | mate source of revenue or not—I say it is 
which Her Majesty binds herself, for the not in the power of the Crown, in my 
space of ten years, not to prohibit nor to humble judgment, without the sanction of 
place any duty on the export of coal.|an Act of Parliament to give away that 
That particular Article in the Treaty is | power. In my humble judgment, it is 
not in the slightest degree touched on by jonly by an Act of Parliament that the 
any Resolution or Bill that can be carried | Crown can dispossess itself of the power 
in the Commons and sent up here, in con-| which Parliament has placed in its hands. 
sequence of the recommendation of the | With regard to the commercial articles of 
Committee on Customs. If the assent of| the Treaty, the Bills founded on Resolu- 
Parliament is to be given, in any form, to | tions of Committees on the Customs’ Acts, 
that Article, it cannot be given by the! are sufficient assent; but, with regard to 
merely commercial Bills touching the com-| them and: to this 11th Article, this Ad- 
The Earl of Derby } 
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dress can have no effect either one way or 
the other. The noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Grey) and the noble Baron who followed 
him on the same side (Lord Overstone) 
entered—as the noble Duke allowed they 
had a right to enter—into the circum- 
stances of the Budget and the financial 

ition of the country, as bearing upon 
the policy of the Treaty—because, be it 
observed that, independently altogether of 
the merits of the Treaty, and supposing 
that the arrangements with France were of 
the most beneficial character, there remains 
the further question—are the finances of 
the country in a position, is this the mo- 
ment, and are these the circumstances 
under which it is wise, politic, or safe to 
give effect even to an ultimately beneficial 
arrangement with France? The case of 
the Budget has been put before you pretty 
clearly; and I thought there could be no 
difference of opinion with regard to the 
financial position of the country, calmly 
explained as it has been. But, to my 
astonishment, I find the noble Duke who 
has just sat down, has thrown a new light 
on the subject ; he says that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has not, in the slightest 
degree, increased the deficit he found on 
entering office. I listened with great at- 
tention to the noble Duke, and I am ata 
loss to know by what process of argument, 
by what train of thought, he has brought 
his mind to a conclusion absolutely con- 
tradicted by the facts of the case. He 
says—and 1 do not contradict him, though 
I was not exactly aware of it before he 
mentioned it—that by a clause in a former 
Act it was not the war duties merely on 
tea and sugar that fell to the ground, but 
the whole of the duties. That may be so, 
but it does not affect the argument at all; 
because the right hon. Gentleman’s as- 
sumption of a deficit of £9,400,000 was 
not based on the supposition that the tea 
and sugar duties fell in altogether, but 
that the war duties merely fell in. His 
balance was the result of a comparison of 
the expenditure and income of the ensuing 
year; he took credit for the ordinary re- 
venue on tea and sugar, and only supposed 
that the war duties fell in. Ido not in- 
tend to trouble your Lordships with long 
statistics, for I have not them here. I 
speak merely from recollection; and here 
the noble Duke has the advantage of 
me. IfI recollect aright, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer calculated the probable 
-recome of the year at £60,700,000, and 
the probable expenditure at £70,100,000, 
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leaving, of course, a deficit of £9,400,000. 
Now, my Lords, I should be much gratified 
and no less surprised, to find that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s calculations with regard 
to his deficit are correct. In the first place, 
I am afraid he takes credit for an amount 
of revenue which, I think, will hardly be 
realized; and, on the other hand, I feel 
confident that he has much understated 
the expenditure which is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the service of the ensuing year. 
Without going so far as to calculate the 
expense of the Chinese expedition at 
£5,000,000, it must be obvious that for 
an expedition undertaken on such a scale 
a provision of £500,000 is ludicrously in- 
sufficient ; and yet, if the expenditure for 
that service exceeds that sum—if it only 
exceed it by £450,000—the whole appa- 
rent balance of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer disappears. But yet the noble 
Duke says, having found a deficit, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not in- 
crease it. And what does the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proceed to do? The 
first thing he does is to sacrifice £1, 100,000 
wine duty under the Treaty with France, 
in which he assumes that the loss to the 
revenue—or what he calls the gain to the 
consumer, but of which I believe the con- 
sumer will obtain but a portion—what he 
calls the gain to the consumer by lessening 
the prices he estimates at £1,700,000 ; 
but in consequence of an increase in 
the consumption of wine to the amount 
of 35 per cent, which, he says, will 
follow the reduction of the duties, he 
calculates a net. loss to the revenue of 
£1,100,000, I should certainly have 
thought that £1,100,000 some addition 
to the deficit. Moreover, unless the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s expectations be 
realized, and, without diminishing the 
consumption of ale and spirits, the in- 
crease of the consumption of wines ve 
35 per cent, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer underrates the deficiency he will 
have to make good. Next, he volun- 
teers to take off £910,000 in other Cus- 
toms’ duties on articles which, indivi- 
dually, are of no great importance, but 
some of which contribute a respectable 
sum to the revenue. Then he takes off 
the paper duty, which he estimates at 
£1,000,000; and let me observe in pass- 
ing, that although he estimates in the pre- 
sent year a loss of £1,000,000, he esti- 
mates upon next year a loss of £1,230,000. 
There will thus be in the revenue of next 
year an increase of deficit to the amount 
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of £230,0000. To the deficit which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer found of 
£9,400,000, he adds a new deficit of 
£3,100,000, and in the face of that fact 
the noble Duke tells us that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has made no ad- 
dition to the deficit which he found. 
What is the course the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer takes to supply the de- | 
ficit thus increased from £9,400,000 to | 


£12,500,000? This £12,500,000 has to 
be made good by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer next year. In what manner 
does he propose to deal with it? In the 
first place the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer reimposes the whole war duties on 
tea and sugar, and reckons on obtaining 
£2,100,000 from that source. He next 
takes an increased income tax, of which 
he proposes to receive this year three- 
quarters instead of one-half, at the unpre- 
cedented amount of 10d. in the pound. 
That amounts, according to the estimate 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
£8,400,000. This still leaves a consider- 
able deficit; and after taking several 
thousand pounds of small additions in the 
shape of operations in commerce, penny 
stamps, and so on, he obtains a sum of 
money sufficient to meet his little chasm 
of £900,000. Still there was a consider- 
able deficit. And how does he meet 
that? By taking in the present year the 
£1,400,000 of malt and hop credits belong- 
ing to next year; and, so by the various 
devices I have enumerated he supplies 
both the deficit which he found and the 
deficit which he creates. My noble Friend 
says there is a casual resource in the course 
of the present year; but that was in- 
cluded in the estimated revenue which 
left the deficit of £9,400,000—a receipt, 
I mean, which he obtained through the 
interference of my noble Friend behind 
me (the Earl of Malmesbury) with the 
Spanish Government. Now, this cannot 
be calculated upon for the next year; and, 
therefore, for the service of the next year 
we should be left in this position—sup- 
posing all the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s calculations to be fair and reason- 
able, suppose all to be borne out by the 
result, instead of having a surplus of 
£470,000, according to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s own story, we should, 
at the expiration of the next financial 
year, have a deficit of certainly not less 
than £11,000,000. Now, I ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government whether they have 
carried their thoughts so far forward— 
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whether they have calculated in any way 
the means of meeting that vast deficit 
otherwise than by an increased income tax, 
rendered necessary by the course of policy 
they are now pursuing?: The noble Duke 
and the noble Lord on the other side of the 
House have submitted that their policy is 
in accordance with that pursued by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1842 and 1845. I beg to 
dissent from that proposition. Although 
it is quite true that they are at the present 
moment taking off indirect taxes, and Sir 
Robert Peel also took off indirect taxes ; 
that is the only circumstance of resem- 
blance between them. The circumstances 
of the country, the views of the Govern- 
ment, the object for which the taxes are 
taken off, are as different as light from 
darkness. Sir Robert Peel reduced and 
abolished taxes; but he did so in the con- 
fident expectation that the relief so given 
would directly or indirectly give an in- 
creased revenue by a larger consumption 
of the articles on which a lower duty was 
made payable. But the noble Duke ex- 
pressed his extreme astonishment that we 
could not imagine—that we could not con- 
ceive—they were pursuing the course of 
Sir Robert Peel, in the teeth of the fact 
that Sir Robert Peel lowered the duties on 
400 articles of Customs, and the present 
Government are lowering the duties on 
400 articles of consumption, and that Sir 
Robert Peel imposed a temporary income 
tax, and they impose an income tax. How, 
he says, can we see a difference between 
the course Sir Robert Peel pursued, and 
the course of policy they pursue? How 
can we argue, he says, that the course 
they are now taking will have any effect 
upon the permanent relations between the 
direct and indirect taxation of the coun- 
try? Ihave not heard a hint from any 
Member of the Government that from the 
reductions of indirect taxation which they 
contemplate under the Treaty and the Bud- 
get they anticipate an increased revenue, 
which would enable them to get rid of the 
direct taxation, which temporarily they 
tind necessary to place on the Statute-book. 
I must say, that with regard to the honesty 
of the course which the Government has 
been pursuing, and with regard to the 
Budget brought forward by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that it is strangely at 
variance with propositions made in former 
times by the same right hon. Gentleman. 
But it is more directly, and remarkably, 
and signally opposite to the propositions of 
the right hon. Gentleman who now holds 
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the oflice of Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and who preceded the 
right hon. Gentleman as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir G. Lewis). What was the 
policy laid down by him as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer? It was “We cannot 
afford to take off the duties on French 
wines; the revenue cannot afford it. We 
cannot afford to take off the paper duty, 
because it is an increasing duty, and upon 
the whole not a bad duty, and the revenue 
cannot spare it. But, above all,” said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of that day, 
“T protest against the mischievous doc- 
trine of concentrating all your Customs’ 
duties upon a small number of articles of 
prime necessity, and contend, on the con- 
trary, that it is expedient, in order that 
the burden may be lightly borne, that your 
Customs’ taxation should be spread over a 
considerable number of articles, instead of 
being concentrated upon a few.”’ But what 
says the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
the present day, with his right hon. Col- 
league sitting by his side, and assenting to 
the propositions of his Budget? He says, 
“Take off the wine duties, though the 
‘revenue cannot bear it; abolish the paper 
duty, though the money cannot be spared ; 
but, above all, the merit which we claim 
for our Budget is a merit dear to every 
Frec-trader—that of having concentrated 
the whole of our Customs’ taxation upon a 
small and insignificant number of articles.” 
Look a little further forward, my Lords. 
The noble Earl who commenced this dis- 
cussion (Earl Grey), referred to the advent 
of an alteration in the constitution of Par- 
liament. I would ask the noble Duke, 
who I see is to follow me (the Duke of 
Newcastle), whether the Government have 
considered the course which may be pur- 
sued by a Parliament elected by those who, 
if the Reform Bill of the Government be- 
come law, will take part in future elce- 
tions, when that Parliament finds that the 
whole customs revenue of the country, not 
amounting to hundreds of thousands but 
to millions sterling, is raised on articles 
that enter into the daily consumption of the 
labouring man—tea, coffee, tobacco, and 
the necessaries of life? I would ask the 
noble Duke whether the natural tendency 
of such a House of Commons will not be 
to reduce still further the indirect taxation, 
and to place the burden of taxation on 
those who are most affected by it in its 
direct form? I see in this Budget the 
first step to a permanent, large, and exten- 
sive income tax; and that I believe would 
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be full of serious danger in the country. I 
see serious danger to our system of taxa- 
tion in a time of peace; but I see absolute 
ruin by a profuse and lavish expenditure 
of our resources when there is no need of 
it, of what ought to be our last and most 
powerful instrument for raising funds to 
a large and immediate amount in time of 
war. There is another and most material 
question, namely, whether, admitting the 
Treaty to be a good one, this is the moment 
which you ought to have chosen for in- 
creasing your deficit, and thereby render- 
ing necessary a large amount of income 
tax. I shall not go into the question 
whether an increased income tax might or 
might not have been necessary in conse- 
quence of the additional naval and military 
armaments necessary for the defence of 
the country. Of this I am sure, that if 
Her Majesty’s Government had been ob- 
liged to come forward with a proposition 
for an increased income tax rendered ne- 
cessary by such armaments, they would 
have received no opposition on the part of 
even those most opposed to an income 
tax; because all parties would have con- 
sidered that a proper application of an in- 
come tax, the time not being one of actual 
war, but a time when the circumstances 
of the world rendered it necessary that our 
peace establishments should be put upon 
a war footing in order to provide for the 
security and independence of the country. 
The first ground on which I take my 
stand is this—Even supposing the Treaty 
to be as advantageous as I think it to be 
the contrary, it was an injudicious step on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, for 
the purpose of obtaining the Treaty, to 
make the sacrifice of revenue which we 
are called upon to do. A noble Earl, the 
Under Secretary for War, has said, “If 
you think this Treaty so objectionable, 
why do you not oppose it? Why satisfy 
yourselves by opposing the Address on the 
Treaty?’ The answer is that, so far as 
the fiscal arrangements are concerned, we 
have already incurred the loss. Already 
by its vote the House of Commons has 
thrown away the wine duties; already it 
has subjected itself to the loss of that con- 
venient £2,000,000, which are to be sacri- 
ficed to the Treaty. Therefore, we are 
placed in a disadvantageous position, when 
we are asked to throw away the advan- 
tages which the Treaty confers on British 
trade, after the revenue which we derived 
on articles of French produce coming into 
this country has been given up. My Lords, 
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I cannot but think that there appears on 
the face of the Treaty manifest marks of 
haste. I shall not go into the question 
whether it was wise to make the Treaty : 
I shall not go into the question—though I 
have a very strong opinion on the subject 
—whether in the financial position of the 
country we should have bound ourselves 
to those engagements from which we 
cannot escape for ten years; but I say 
that the Treaty bears on the face of it 
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manifest marks of haste and of a want of | 
It appears from the ; 


due consideration. 
statement of the noble Earl opposite that 
the negotiator was nat responsible for the 
omission of an article to remove the pro- 
hibition of the exportation of rags from 
France; but how is it, I would ask, that 
the Treaty having been ratified on the 31st 
January, the negotiations by which it was 
entered into not being commenced till the 
7th, Her Majesty’s assent having been given 
to it on the 25th January, and the Budget, 
which but for an accident would have been 
brought forward on the 3rd February, 
having been brought forward on the 10th 
of that month—how is it, I ask, that in 
that Treaty there appears an article pro- 
viding that on French paper which should 
thereafter be imported into this country 
the duty should be at the fixed amounts 
of the Excise duty on the paper of this 
country—namely, 14s. on one description 
of paper and 15s. on another—when this 
Treaty was signed on the day before, and 
ratified a few days after, the meeting of 
Parliament ; and when on the production 
of the Budget the excise on paper in this 
country was to be entirely abolished. 
Although the noble Duke has successfully 
shown that the question of paper was not 
so hastily negotiated, yet he must see that 
there are other points which are not ca- 
pable of the same safisfactory answer. 
Whether this Treaty is to be considered 
as a bargain or not, I take it I am right 
in assuming that whether France gains on 
the one side or England on the other, it 
was intended to place the productions of 
the two countries on the same footing. It 
was not intended to give an advantage to 
French manufactures over English, or to 
English over French ; because there is a 
power reserved to each nation, by which, 
in case it should impose any Excise duty 
on any article of home manufacture, it 
was entitled to impose a Customs’ duty to 
the same amount on a similar article the 
production of the foreigner. This being 
so, I should like to know on what principle 
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you can enter into an arrangement by 
which the silk manufacture of France is 
to be admitted duty free into this country, 
and by which British manufactured silk 
is, after a certain time, to be admitted 
into France not duty free, but subject to 
a duty of any amount up to 30 per 
cent. There is no stipulation whatever 
by which France is bound to admit any 
article of British manufacture at the duty 
at present charged on it. I do not mean 
to say that there are not advantages to 
the trade of England secured by the re- 
moval of some of the existing French pro- 
hibitions, the absence of which prohibi- 
tions will considerably increase our trade 
with that country; but, as to the exact 
conditions on which British articles are to 
be introduced into France, we are wholly 
in the dark. ‘There is a supplemeiital 
convention to be signed by which the rates 
to be charged on British goods imported 
into France are to be set out. But we 
have already signed away our assent to 
the convention by assenting to the Treaty. 
We have already given our assent to those 
stipulations in the Treaty by which duties 
may be imposed on articles of British ma- 
nufacture, so long as those duties do not 
exceed 30 per cent. We may lift up 
our voice, we may remonstrate, but we 
have no power to compel Frat'ce to do any 
thing more or less than she likes within 
that margin of 30 per cent. At pre- 
sent there are a vast number of articles 
in the French tariff on which the duties 
range very much below 30 per cent. 
Very good care has been taken of the 
cotton manufactures. But what is the 
case with linens? What is the case with 
silks? The present French tariff on linens 
is charged on the hundred-weight, and is 
in some cases 11 per cent. On bleached 
goods it is in some cases eight. On the 
silk manufactures it is from fifteen to 
twenty. The present tariff varies very 
much, but on some articles it is as low as 
5 per cent. Now, there is no stipula- 
tion in the Treaty that no additions shall 
be made to the existing duties. There- 
fore, as long as no duties are imposed ex- 
ceeding 80 per cent, the conditions of 
the Treaty are fully realized, although 
articles now paying 5 per cent should 
be raised to 25, or even to 30 per 
cent. It is very important to bear in 
mind how the present duties are levied. 
Upon almost all articles it is by weight, 
and weight only; and the consequence 1s, 
that on the heavier and coarser articles 4 
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duty is charged that amounts to absolute 
prohibition, while on the lighter and finer 
manufactures the duty is very light as 
compared with the intrinsic value of the 
articles. Suppose the French bring down 
their duties to an average ad valorem 
duty of 20 or 25 per cent, it may still 
be sufficiently high to be prohibitory on 
the coarser articles, but it will be raised 
to such an amount as that the finer arti- 
cles may be excluded by an ad valorem 
duty infinitely higher than that charged at 
present on the weight. We must rely on 
the good nature of the French Govern- 
ment, in construing liberally and largely 
the engagements into which they have 
entered, because our Government have 
placed us in the power of the French Go- 
vernment in the manner which I have 
just endeavoured to explain to your Lord- 
ships. I shall not at this hour enter at 
greater length into the several provisions 
of the Treaty. No doubt it will confer 
some benefits on the British manufactu- 
rers; but I think on the other hand that 
the Government have committed a greater 
crror in binding themselves to it; because 
apart from the financial considerations, and 
apart from the time at which it has been 
entered into, there is another and most 
serious matter to be corisidered in connec- 
tion with it, and that is its political signi- 
ficance. My Lords, I will not say—as 
seems to be considered by the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Grey)—that it was the ab- 
solute duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to have made, as a condition to the adop- 
tion of the Treaty, that there should be 
an unequivocal declaration on the part of 
France that she would not annex Savoy. 
But I will say this, notwithstanding what 
has fallen from the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, I think it is impossible 
that this Treaty could have been consi- 
dered solely in a commercial point of view. 
As it has been admitted by the noble Lord 
at the head of Foreign Affairs, it had a 
political character. In the instructions 
for the framing of the Treaty the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord J. 
Russell) wrote— 


“ At the same time Her Majesty’s Government 
wish the Government of France to understand 
that they are about to give, by the steps which 
they now authorize you to take, no small earnest 
of the value they set upon strengthening and ex- 
tending their relations with that country. ‘The 
productions of France are not, in general, articles 
of such primary necessity, or of such universal 
use among the people of the United Kingdom, as 
to entitle them on these grounds to the first at- 
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tention of the Government. They are selecte 
then for relief, in part, indeed, upon commercial 
grounds, but in part also because of the collateral 
effects which we anticipate from the conclusion of 
the Treaty.” 


What those “‘ collateral effects’’ were was 
to be learned from the same despatch— 


« But, over and above these considerations, they 
attach a high social and political value to the con- 
clusion of a commercial treaty with France. Its 
general tendency would be to lay broad and deep 
foundations in common interest and in friendly in- 
tercourse for the confirmation of the amicable re- 
lations that so happily exist between the two coun- 
tries ; and, while thus making a provision for the 
future, which would progressively become more 
and more solid and efficacious, its significance at 
the present moment, when the condition of some 
parts of the Continent is critical, would be at 
once understood, and would powerfully reassure 
the public mind in the various countries of 
Europe.” 


What are those “ collateral interests” that 
are alluded to except the social and poli- 
tical relations, and not the commercial re- 
lations, between England and France? 
What is the meaning of the words, “cri- 
tical circumstances” in this paper? Why 
is it deemed necessary to establish social 
and political relations with France? It is 
significant that the Treaty is intended to 
show that the policy of England and France 
not commercially, but politically, is identi- 
cal. This is the polit:cal inference to be 
drawn from this Treaty, and from this 
dangerous misconception of it serious con- 
sequences are likely to arise. At the mo- 
ment you were framing this Treaty, did 
you mean that your policy, your past, 
your existing, or your future policy, 
was, or is, or is to be, identical with 
France? Had you not at the moment 
when you concluded the Treaty, the know- 
ledge that your policy in Italy was pre- 
cisely opposite to that of France? Had 
you not the knowledge that France had 
declared her determination, under certain 
contingencies, to annex Savoy? And with 
that knowledge, did you not persevere in 
exciting the population of Italy to reject 
the proposals made by France, and thus 
bring about the very contingency which 
France had told you would necessarily 
lead to the annexation of Savoy? Under 
these circumstances did you make known 
to the other Powers of Europe that which 
had been made known to you—that under 
certain circumstances there was a serious 
danger of Savoy being annexed? Did you 
consult your co-trustces in the settlement 
of Europe in 1815? Did you call upon 


those Powers to point out to France how 
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the confidence of Europe in the future pro- 
fessions of peace and friendship of the 
Emperor would be shaken by this policy 
of annexation? You did no such thing. 
You went on to precipitate the course, 
which France avowed her intention of fol- 
lowing. You did not for three months 
say a word to dissuade the Emperor from 
taking that course. You took no steps 
whatever to remonstrate upon that policy, 
or to consult your Allies in Europe in re- 
gard to this annexation of Savoy. Under 
these circumstances I think the Treaty to 
be unfortunate in every point of view. It 
is, as we know, the firm conviction of 
the French people, that this commercial 
Treaty was but a sop given, not to Eng- 
land, but to the present Government, 
whereby that Government might obtain 
the assistance of certain parties of whose 
allegiance there was some doubt a short 
time ago. And the return for that—not 
to use so strong a word as bribe—that in- 
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ducement, would be that, Her Majesty’s | 


Government being maintained in power, 
no very serious opposition to the designs 
of France upon Savoy was to be antici- 
pated from them. He did not impute 
such conduct to Her Majesty’s Ministers ; 


but it was certainly a very painful posi- | 


tion for the Government of this country 
to be in; and it was very unfortunate that 


the significant coincidence of the Treaty | 


with the annexation should give so sus- 
picious an appearance to the motives and 
policy of England in the eyes of foreign 
nations. I suppose from what we hear, in 
spite of the late representations of Her 
Majesty’s Government—in spite of an as- 
surance given in “another place” within 
the last few hours, that no steps would be 
taken by the Emperor in regard to Savoy 
without consulting the other Powers of 
Europe—that that measure will be per- 
severed in. Although it appears that 
universal suffrage is considered good for 
France, for Tuscany, for Bologna, and the 
other States of Italy, we are told now that 
it is not good for Savoy—that whatever 
may be the feeling of the people, Savoy 
must be annexed to France, the Treaties 
of Europe being summarily, without neces- 
sity, argument, or consultation set, aside. 
Is this a question upon which Europe has 
no right to speak? Is this a question 
upon which the King of Sardinia is not to 
be allowed freedom of action? The King 
of Sardinia, from the commencement, has 
told you that the annexation of Savoy to 
France was not a measure upon which he 
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had given his approval—that, in fact, it 
had never entered into his mind. Well, 
my Lords, I ask whether he is warranted 
in rejecting the allegiance of his subjects, 
and transferring them to another ruler? 
Is he warranted in setting aside those 
pacific treatics which had secured a por- 
tion of those territories to Switzerland? 
And is this the moment at which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government think it necessary to 
proclaim to the world their acquiescence 
in a Treaty by which we bind ourselves 
to a political identification with the policy 
of France for the next ten years? Let me 
not be mistaken. I say that the Sovereign 
of France has up to this moment loyally 
fulfilled all the engagements he has en- 
tered into with us. I deprecated—I de- 
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| plored—the unfortunate war that took place 
| last year in Italy; I could not, however, 
| blame the Emperor of the French for the 
| course he had taken in that affair, inas- 
‘much as he had broken no pledge nor 
violated any Treaty. If, however, on the 
present occasion, from any pretence—for 
there can be nothing but a pretence put 
forward—he, the mighty Emperor of the 
French—he who is at the head of that 
Empire, and of a great and warlike people 
—if he should seriously think it necessary 
to attach to his Empire a small territory 
like that of Savoy in spite of treaties, upon 
the apprehension that his great Empire 
would be subject to an invasion from 
the King of Piedmont, I must say it 
is a pretext so shallow and transparent 
that I cannot imagine any human being 
with any regard for truth would put 
it forward. And that England should 
calmly submit to such a policy, I confess 
passes my comprehension. But that the 
Emperor of the French should condescend 
to such a pretext for entering Savoy is, in 
my opinion, too palpable and transparent 
to deceive any one. Well, what is the 
consequence? I grieve to think that the 
consequences must be far from the promo- 
tion of peace. They are suth as to dis- 
courage all hopes on our part of a dimin- 
ished expenditure by the reduction of our 
/armaments. From this moment all Europe 
| will be in a state of painful expectation 
and anxiety as to what the next move of 
the Emperor will be. If the pretext of 
the apprehended invasion of France by 
Piedmont be put forward in justification 
of the annexation of Savoy, what may we 
not expect from the future movements of 
the Emperor? Will not the result of 
such a policy be this;—whereas we have 
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hitherto given implicit credit to the Em- 
peror, and to his declaration that the 
Empire means peace, whereas we have 
laboured to persuade ourselves that he 
would never flinch from his engagements 
—if this unhappy annexation—and un- 
happy it will be for the Emperor more 
than for any one else—does take place, he 
will induce throughout Europe a perma- 
nent suspicion of his future policy which 
years will not efface, and which will in- 
volve the expenditure of millions of trea- 
sure in the maintenance of warlike pre- 
parations which will be deemed necessary 
in order to guard effectually against con- 
tingencies which no man can foresee, but 
which every nation will feel it its duty to 
provide against. My Lords, before I sit 
down I wish to say a word upon the ar- 
gument used by the noble Earl against 
your a dividing on this Treaty. 
Much as I dislike this Treaty, if I thought 
that to refuse to join in this Address would 
produce any effect upon the Treaty, if it 
would cause any embarrassment to the 
Government, or increase any difficulty 
between this country and France, much 
as I dislike the Treaty, I think it has gone 
so far, and we have made such sacrifices 
to obtain it, that I should be sorry to see 
your Lordships throw any difficulty in the 
way. But if this Address, as I believe, 
will have no significance upon the ‘Treaty, 
if your Lordships will not, by refusing to 
vote this Address, pass any comment upon 
the Treaty; if in refusing to pass the 
Address, we do not pass any censure either 
upon the Treaty or the Government, but 
merely protest against the Treaty and 
against giving any approval, or concurrence 
in the 'l'reaty, then I do not see the force 
of the noble Earl’s attempt to induce me 
to refrain from dividing. If the noble 
Earl looks to the present state of your 
Lordships’ benches, he may see reason to 
think that any decision to which the 
House may come to-night will not give a 
true criterion of the strength of feeling 
and the predominant opinion of your 
Lordships’ House, and in that sense I 
admit it may be politic and wise on the 
noble Earl’s part not to press his Motion 
to a division. Looking at the state of the 
benches behind me, a small minority on 
this side, and a large majority on that, 
independent of the merits of the question, 
might be misconstrued both in this country 
and abroad. But my sense of the impolicy 
of this Treaty is so great that I cannot 
consent to give my sanction to an Address 
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which may be construed into an approval 
of it; and if the noble Earl on the whole 
thinks fit to divide, I shall feel it my 
duty, in justice to my sincere opinion, to 
go out with him and say “‘ Non-Content ”’ 
to the Motion. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) had asked 
whether or not this Address to the Crown 
on the part of their Lordships was neces- 
sary to give validity to the Treaty. He 
had no difficulty in saying that it was un- 
necessary. He was never more surprised 
than when on a former evening he heard 
the noble Earl contend that, in order to 
give validity to the Treaty, it was ne- 
cessary that an Act of Parliament should 
be passed approving every Article of 
the Treaty. By the constitution of the 
United States a treaty was not binding 
without the assent of the Senate—but, 
by the constitution of this country, the 
Crown might make any treaty by virtue 
of the prerogative of the Crown and with- 
out requiring any sanction on the part 
of Parliament, so that all the Articles of 
the Treaty could be carried into effect by 
the existing law of England. Parliament 
might indeed censure, impeach, or punish 
the Ministers who had advised the Crown 
to conclude any treaty, but the treaty 
itself was valid. By the 20th Article of 
the present Treaty with France it was 
said :— 

“The ptesent Treaty shall not be valid unless 
Ter Britannic Majesty shall be authorized by the 
assent of Ler Parliament to execute the engage- 
ments contracted by Her in the Articles of the 
present Treaty.” 

It was plain that this Article referred to 
engagements which Her Majesty might be 
unable, according to the existing law, to 
carry into effect without the consent of 
Parliament. ‘The Treaty altered the tax- 
ation and diminished the revenue of the 
country: these alterations of duty could 
not be carried into effect without the 
authority of Parliament; and the con- 
sent of Parliament was therefore necessary 
to enable Her Majesty to carry out these 
particular engagements, but these only. 
The noble Earl also inquired whether the 
lith Article of the Treaty required an 
Act of Parliament to make it valid. That 
Article said, ‘‘ The two High Contracting 
Parties engage not to prohibit the ex- 
portation of coal, and to levy no duty 
upon such exportation.”” His answer was 
that it required no Act of Parliament. 
All that was requisite to give effect to 
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that Article was to allow the law to re- 
main as it was. The Article would not 
in any way interfere with the belligerent 
rights of the Crown. The Treaty was 
exclusively a commercial treaty, and like 
all other treaties was to be interpreted 
according to the true intent of the parties. 
In the case of the present Treaty this in- 
tention was found expressed in the Pre- 
amble, which set forth that Her Majesty 
and the Emperor of the French ‘ being 
equally animated with the desire to draw 
closer the ties of friendship which unite 
their two peoples, and wishing to improve 
and extend the relations of commerce be- 
tween their respective dominions, have re- 
solved to conclude a treaty for that pur- 
pose.” ‘ihe noble Earl had referred to 
the power of the Crown to prohibit the 
export of coal under certain circumstances. 
That power had nothing to do with the 
present Treaty, and could be exercised as 
though this Treaty were not in existence. 
It was a power inherent in the Crown 
and was part of the prerogative of the 
Crown. By an Act of the 53d Geo. IIT., 
facility was given to the Crown to prohibit 
the exportation of certain articles, including 
coal. ‘Ihis the Crown could do at common 
law. The Act was a purely municipal 
law, and did not affect our relations with 
Foreign Powers. Whatever our relations 
with France, the Crown might do in 
certain contingenvies exactly what the 
Crown might have done had this Treaty 
never been contracted. The Crown had 
the power of stopping the export of all 
articles which were “ contraband of war,” 
and coal, if used for belligerent purposes, 
as for the furnaces of vessels of war, was 
as much contraband of war as gunpowder. 
The Treaty only looked to what was to be 
done commercially, and not to what might 
be done during war or in the apprehension 
that war is impending. After the almost 
unanimous- assent which the House of 
Commons had given to the Treaty, and 
taking into account the state of public 
opinion on the subject, he trusted there 
would be no division of sentiment between 
-the two Houses, but that their Lordships 
would express their hearty concurrence 
in the proposed Address. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, it was very 
important that they should fully under- 
stand the position in which they were 
placed, and what would be the consequence 
of their refusing to concur with the Com- 
mons in the Address to the Crown in re- 
lation to the Treaty. Now, the noble Earl 
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who first opposed the Address (Earl Grey) 
anticipated that he would have the sanc- 
tion of the noble and learned Lord on the 
woolsack for saying that if the Address 
was rejected it would have no prejudicial 
effect on the Treaty. The noble Earl’s ex- 
pectations had been fully confirmed by what 
had just fallen from the noble and learned 
Lord. Considering, therefore, that there 
was no necessity whatever for this Address 
to render the Treaty effectual, he, for one, 
would not incur any of the responsibility 
of adopting it, as it would be taken to 
imply approval of the Treaty. The ques- 
tions as to the greater part of the Arti- 
cles of the Treaty had already been settled 
by the Resolutions of the other House on 
the Customs’ duties involved in it, so that 
whatever their Lordships might do with 
the Address would have no effect what- 
ever on the Treaty itself. The Resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons relative to 
the abolition and reduction of the Customs’ 
duties required to be embodied in an Act, 
and it was the invariable rule of their 
Lordships to give their sanction to any 
such Act that came up from the Com- 
mons. On the question relating to the 
1jth Article he had the misfortune to 
differ from the noble and learned Lord on 
the woolsack. If he understood the noble 
and learned Lord correctly, he had said 
that there was no necessity for an Act of 
Parliament to enable Her Majesty to fulfil 
the engagements into which she had en- 
tered by that Article. Now, by the 150th 
section of the Act 16 & 17 Vict. c. 107, 
Her Majesty was empowered to prohibit 
the exportation of any articles which she 
might judge capable of being converted 
into or made useful in increasing the 
quantity of military or naval stores, and 
there could be no doubt that coal is an ar- 
ticle of that description. This is a power 
vested in Her Majesty to be kept in re- 
serve for any emergency which may arise, 
and she is not at liberty to divest herself 
of it, even for a day, without the sanction 
of the same legislative authority which 
conferred it. Although, therefore, an Act 
respecting the Customs’ duties will be a 
sufficient assent of Parliament to those 
Articles of the Treaty which relate to 
these duties, without an express sanction 
of the Treaty itself, yet with respect to 
the 11th Article, relating to coal, as a 
power conferred by Act of Parliament, 
can only be dispensed with by the same 
authority by which it was created, Her 
Majesty cannot be authorized to execute 
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the engagement contracted by Her in this ! law, he should have thought that the power 


Article of the Treaty without an express 
Act of the Legislature for the purpose, 
and therefore he was of opinion that his 
noble and learned Friend was incorrect in 
his view of the effect of the 11th Article 
of the Treaty. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR repeated 
that no Act was necessary. Her Majesty 
could not lose the power which she 
had at common law by entering into 
the engagement provided for in this 
Article. 

Tue Eantor HARDWICKE said, there 
was one point to which no noble Lord had 
referred during the debate, arising out of 
the 3rd Article of the Treaty, in which it 
was stated that the rates of duty mentioned 
in the preceding Articles were indepen- 
dent of the differential duties in favour of 
French shipping, with which duties they 
should not interfere. On an occasion when 
a treaty was made with France the Liver- 
pool shipowners complained that the Go- 
vernment had greatly neglected their in- 
terests in not having urged on the French 
Government the necessity of giving further 
advantages to the shipping of this country 
than it at present possessed. The steam 
shipping of England was able to compete 
with the whole world; but «at no period 
of our history had the sailing shipping 
interest of this country suffered greater 
depression than at present. The owners 
of sailing ships, which were chiefly em- 
ployed in carrying cargoes of cotton, 
thought they had been much neglected by 
the Government in connection with this 
Treaty. At this moment British ships 
coming from America, for instance, laden 
with cotton, and entering a French port, 
were compelled to pay very large differ- 
ential duties as compared with vessels be- 
longing to the United States. The effect 
of that was to give an undue advantage 
to the chief competitor with whom the 
British shipowner had now to contend ; 
and he complained that that state of 
things, instead of having been altered in 
his interest by the recent Treaty, had 
been perpetuated to his injury. 

Lorv WENSLEYDALE said, that as 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord Chelms- 
ford) had made a sort of appeal to him, he 
must say he had at least a great doubt 
whether his noble and learned Friend on 
the woolsack was right in his opinion, 
that the 11th Article did not require a 
statutory authority to be given to Her 


Majesty. As a question of constitutional 





granted to the Sovereign by an Act of 
Parliament—the 57th Geo..1I[I[—to stop 
the exportation of coal, was a power to be 
exercised from time to time, according to 
his discretion, with a view to the public 
good, and ought not to be parted with 
absolutely for a term of years. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, he should 
be deserting his duty if he did not say 
that he thought the view taken by his 
noble and learned Friend on the woolsack 
was the right one. 

Ture Duxe or NEWCASTLE: I assure 
your Lordships that under any circum- 
stances I should feel strongly the difti- 
culty of my position in having to address 
you at the close of a debate of such im- 
portance and duration as this; but I feel 
it the more under existing circumstances, 
because I have to follow not only a speech 
of the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby) in which he has brought forward 
sundry grave charges both against the 
Treaty and against the Government, but 
also a speech of a noble Friend of mine, 
who addressed your Lordships earlier in 
the debate (Lord Overstone), and who, 
from the feeling which I know he enter- 
tains towards her Majesty’s Government, 
would not have spoken in the spirit in 
which he has unless he felt warmly the 
sentiments to which he gave expression. 
The House will forgive me if, before I 
travel into matters more germane to the 
Treaty, I advert for a moment to the close 
of the speech of the noble Earl, in which 
he dwelt so warmly on what he called the 
‘‘ political significance” of this Treaty. If 
I understand the meaning and intention of 
the expression, I deny the political signi- 
ficance; but I readily admit the political 
bearing and importance of the Treaty. 
The noble Earl endeavoured to show that 
the language used by the Foreign Secre- 
tary must have reference to the annexation 
of Savoy. But, in the first place, I would 
call your Lordships’ attention to the fact, 
that the negotiation for this Treaty com- 
menced at a moment when the question of 
the annexation of Savoy was not before 
Her Majesty’s Government. Again, the 
remonstrances made by the Government of 
Her Majesty to that of France on that 
subject, although couched in the strongest 
language, were made in a perfectly friendly 
spirit towards that Government; and I 
have yet to learn that because you are 
engaged in friendly remonstrance with 
another Power on a matter connected with 
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its foreign policy, you are to be precluded 
from drawing closer the ties of amity with 
that Power by international arrangements 
—unless, indeed, there are circumstances 
which disentitle it to such consideration. 
I could, indeed, better understand the 
argument—that this was not the moment 
when we should enter into this friendly 
Treaty, when an hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, who was connected with the Go- 
vernment of the noble Earl (Sir H, Cairns), 
spoke in ‘‘another place” in the strongest 
language of the Emperor of the French 
and his Government, charging the Em- 
peror with treachery, and his Ministers 
with falsehood. But now those tactics 
have changed, and noble Lords turn round 
and say that the conduct of the Emperor 
has been candid and fair; that the an- 
nouncements of M. Walewski have been 
perfectly truthful and honest. Well, if so 
then, whatever blame may attach to the 
Government in your opinion, these objec- 
tions fall to the ground. I now come to 
.. the graver charge raised by the noble 
Earl opposite against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. But before I deal with his ac- 
cusation, I must contradict him upon a 
matter of fact. It is not the fact that we 
were in possession of the intentions of the 
Emperor for three months and that we 
never made any communication to the 
other Powers. I stated the other night 
that as soon as the Emperor’s intentions 
assumed a tangible shape, we did make 
communications to the three Powers, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia; and that 
copies of the despatches we sent to Earl 
Cowley were forwarded to them for their 
information. What is the charge made 
against the Government ? The noble Earls 
opposite say that it is declared—although 
they do not profess to believe it—that 
this Treaty is a sop to England, not to 
say a bribe. I deny that there is 
any connection between the two things. 
I deny solemnly before your Lordships, 
on the part of my colleagues, that there 
is any connection between the negotia- 
tions for this Treaty of Commerce and 
the cession of Savoy. They are as sepa- 
rate as any two transactions can be, and I 
can only say, if the telegram upon which 
the noble Earl opposite has relied be true, 
whatever course we may take, it will not 
in any way be influenced by having carried 
this Treaty to its consummation. The 
noble Earl has also said that he does not 
see the motive for this Motion, and spoke 
of it as an unusual course. I can only say 
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that it is the very one which Mr. Pitt 
adopted in 1787, and that its motive is 
one of which the noble Earl ought to be 
the last to complain, for he asked my 
noble Friend the President of the Coun- 
cil some days ago what opportunity would 
be given to the House of discussing the 
Treaty; and therefore, while following 
precedent, we have taken that course 
which we thought was most likely to be 
satisfactory to the noble Earl, by pro- 
posing an Address to the Crown, in order 
that any objections which might be felt 
to the Treaty might be raised and met. 
There is, indeed, no doubt that, whether 
this Address be carried or not, it will not 
in any way affect the carrying out of the 
Treaty. But then, again, the noble Earl 
attempted to show that this Treaty was a 
matter of bargain. No doubt, in a certain 
sense, it is a bargain; but in the sense in- 
tended by the noble Earl, it certainly is 
not. It is not a bargain, for we do not 
give up anything that we wish to keep, 
and we do not ask for anything that it is 
inconvenient for others to concede. It is 
really an interchange of gifts—perhaps not 
of equivalents; for how could we, who 
have for years been removing our restric- 
tive duties, expect to be able to give 
equivalents to a country which, until now, 
has maintained a highly prohibitive sys- 
tem? This Treaty is valuable in a sense 
that has not been touched upon to-night 
—it is useful, if not necessary, to lead 
France into that path which we have 
been so long treading. We first led 
France by the Methuen Treaty into a 
highly restrictive system, and it is pro- 
per we should now set her right. But 
with regard to ourselves it is impor- 
tant. In 1842 France effected a treaty 
with Belgium which has materially af- 
fected our trade, and I have returns here 
which, at this hour, I shall not quote, 
but which show that in many articles— 
linen and coal, for example—our trade 
has fallen off, while the trade of Belgium 
has advanced. Shall we not, then, take 
steps to restore the legitimate course of 
trade between this country and France? 
The question has been argued as though 
this Treaty with France was a novel trans- 
action. I could understand the argument 
from my noble Friend (Earl Grey), but 
not from noble Lords opposite. France 
has always been an exceptional case, and 
from 1830 down to the last three or four 
years all Governments have endeavoured 
to strengthen the connection between the 
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two countries by means of treaties. My 
noble Friend (Lord Overstone) was in 
error in supposing that Sir Robert Peel 
never proceeded by treaty, for in truth 
there was a constant negotiation carried 
on by Lord Aberdecn, in the Administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel, with France, with 
a view to modify their protective system. 
The noble Earls opposite certainly ought 
not to complain of this proceeding, for 
they exerted themselves greatly to effect a 
commercial treaty with France, and this 
very article of coal was a prominent 
feature ; the main obstacle in 1852 being 
that there was an objection to exchange 
coal for brandy. In the course of his 
specch the noble Earl touched lightly on 
the question of wine, stating that the 
remission of duty on it would be likely to 
create a deficit in the revenue ; he appre- 
hended also that the wine imported would 
displace malt liquors, and injuriously affect 
the revenue in that manner. But when 
Mr. Pitt concluded his treaty with France, 
an enormous increase in the consumption 
of wine took place; and we may expect 
even a greater improvement from the pre- 
sent ‘Treaty. From 1781 to 1785, just 
previous to Mr. Pitt’s treaty, the average 
annual import of French wine into this 
country was 83,800 gallons. Immediatly 
after the treaty in the following year the 
quantity increased from 83,000 to 969,000 
gallons ; and that this was no exceptional 
year is proved by the fact that from 1787 
to 1792, when of course the treaty fell to 
the ground, the average yearly importa- 
tion was 727,000 gallons. If malt be dis- 
placed it may be a misfortune in other 
points of view, but not as it will affect 
revenue, as the practical result will be 
that a lower duty will be displaced by a 
higher. Much has been said in the course 
of the debate on the question of coal. I 
will not now go into the discussion of the 
quantity of coal that remains in this coun- 
try, but from calculations I have made, 
from the returns of the mineral survey of 
England and from other sources, I can 
say they do not bear out any anticipa- 
tions of an early failure of the supply. 
It has been contended by my noble 
Friend (Lord Overstone) that we have a 
right to put an export duty on coal, 
because we have a monopoly of the mate- 
rial; and the tea duties levied by the 
Chinese, and on opium by the Indian Go- 
vernment were cited in support of the 
argument. But the assumption is errone- 
ous; we have not that monopoly of coal 
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that would render it safe to impose an ex- 
port duty. We much underrate the capa- 
| bility of France to produce coal, and cer- 
| tainly Belgium can largely supply her. 
| Indeed, the export of coal from Belgium to 
| France has been much larger than that 
'from England. An export duty on coal 
| has already been tried; the experiment 
failed, and the duty was abandoned in 
1845. My noble Friend (Lord Over- 
stone) asserts that we are contracting 
the sphere of our indirect taxation. I 
admit that the articles on which Customs’ 
and Excise duties are levied have been 
reduced to forty-four; but it is a mistake 
to suppose that in the sum produced by 
those articles the proportion between our 
direct and indirect taxation has been 
greatly lessened, or that we obtain from 
indirect taxation less than formerly. In 
1842 the revenue from Customs and Ex- 
cise was £38,542,000. Between 1842 and 
1858 the Customs’ and Excise duties re- 
pealed amounted to about £11,100,000. 
But so far from the revenue having lost 
these £11,000,000, the amount now 
raised from Customs’ and Excise duties is 
£40,087,000, showing an actual increase 
over the same revenue in 1842 of nearly 
£7,000,000, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion of £11,100,000. That is conclusive 
with regard to the policy of a remission 
of duties. It has been stated that the 
time is approaching when the direct taxa- 
tion will bear a greater proportion to the in- 
direct taxation than formerly; but, under 
the operation of the new tariff the indi- 
rect taxation is no less than 78 per cent 
of the whole revenue of the country. 
Under all the changes made since 1842 it 
has never been less than 71 per cent of 
the whole taxation, and it was only so 
low as that during the Russian war. Is 
it not then proved that the remission 
of duties is really a sound system. The 
noble Earl said that by the Treaty the 
Government have abandoned all power 
to impose any addition to the Customs’ 
duties in the event of a war, or any 
other emergency; but if he refers to 
clause 9, he will see that they have not 
precluded themselves from increasing those 
duties. Now I wish for one moment to 
refer to the observations which fell from 
the noble Earl opposite, who expressed a 
wish to receive an explanation as to how 
it happened that between the 17th of Ja- 
nuary and the date of the ratification of 
the 'l'reaty no provision had been inserted 
in the Treaty based upon the remission of 
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the Excise duty on paper. My answer to 
that question is that the Treaty was not 
negotiated by a Member of the Govern- 
ment, and the noble Earl must be aware 
that it is in a matter of this kind abso- 
lutely necessary that entire secrecy should 
be maintained, inasmuch as the result of a 
contrary course might be that an induce- 
- ment would be held out to the practice 
of every kind of fraud and evasion by 


those interested in the trade about to be | 


affected by a remission of duty. The noble 
Earl says he is undecided as to the course 
he will take with regard to the vote which 
is about to be taken, and that if he 
thought the carrying of the Amendment 
was likely to be prejudicial to the Treaty 
or inconvenient to the course of public 
business he would not vote for it. I really 
must leave the noble Earl to decide for 
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| quite justified in depriving them of that 
opportunity. 

On Question, ‘‘ Whether to agree with 
the Commons in the said Address, &c. ?” 
their Lordships divided :— 

Contents 68; Not-Contents 88: Ma- 
jority 30. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 


And a Message sent to the Commons to 
acquaint them that the Lords had agreed 
| to the said Address, and had filled up the 
| Blank; the Lorp SrEwarp and the Lorp 
| CHAMBERLAIN of the Household to attend 
| Her Masesty with the Address on the 
| Part of this House; the Lorp Srewarp 
\to wait upon Her Masgsty humbly to 
| know what Time Her Masesty will please 
to appoint to be attended with the said 
; Address 
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himself which course he will take; though | 
I must say I should deeply regret if the | CONTENTS 
Address were negatived, for many reasons. | pinta Oo 

I feel confident that the inclinations of the | Campbell, L. (LZ, Chan- Cranworth, L, 


noble Earl are right, and that he would| °“7-) Dartrey, L. (L. Cre- 


not wish to place this House in opposition oes 
to the vote come to by the House of Com- 
mons. I hope the Treaty will be sanc- 
tioned by your Lordships as it has been 
by the other House, because I feel certain, 
notwithstanding all that has been said this 


| Newcastle, D. 
Somerset, D. 


! Ailesbury, M. 
Bristol, M. 

| Camden, M. 
‘Townshend, M. 


evening, that it will, if peace be main- | 


tained, add to the wealth and happiness 


of the people of this country—that it will | 


enlarge our fiscal means, and by increasing 
eventually our revenue, will equally tend, 
even in the event of war, fo the future 
strength and security of England. Under 
these circumstances, I do earnestly hope 


that your Lordships will give your sanc- | 


tion to a measure, which is calculated to 
improve the condition of both countries, 
and moreover the relations existing be- 
tween them—a measure which even those 


who oppose it admit to have received the | 


approval of the people at large. 


Eanrt GREY said, an appeal had been | 
made to him by the noble Lord opposite | 
not to press his opposition to the Address to | 


a division, and he was unwilling to act 
contrary to that advice. He must at the 
same time observe that, entertaining a 


strong feeling that the House ought not to | 


record the solemn expression of its un- 
qualified approval of the Treaty under dis- 


cussion, and knowing that many noble | 


Lords who held a similar opinion had 
trusted to his declaration that he in- 
tended to afford them an opportunity of 
recording that opinion, he did not feel 


The Duke of Newcastle 


| Abingdon, E. 

Caithness, E. 

Clarendon, E. 

De Grey, E. 

Denbigh, E. 

Ducie, E. 

Dudley, E, (Z. Ward.) 

Effingham, FE. 

, Ilome, E. 

Innes, E. (D. Rox- 

burghe.) 

| Saint Germans, E. 
Shaftesbury, E. 
Sommers, E. 

; Spencer, E, 


| Eversley, V. 
Sydney, V. 
Torrington, V. 


Carlisle, Bp. 
Chester, Bp. 
Hereford, Bp. 
'! London, Bp. 


Audley, L. 

Belper, L. 

Boyle, L. (E. Cork 
and Orrery.) 

Camoys, L. 

Chesham, L. 

Churchill, L. 

Clandeboye, L, (L. Duf- 
Serin and Claneboye.) 


De Mauley, L. 

De Tabley,*L. 

Duufermline, L. 

Ebury, L. 

Foley, L. [ Teller.] 

Glenelg, L. 

Hunsden, L. (V. Falk- 
land. ). - 

Keane, L. 

Leigh, L. 

Lismore, L. 
more.) 

Llanover, L. 

Londesborough, L. 

Lyveden, L. 

Mantrers, L. 

Methuen, L. 

Mont Eagle, L. (M. 
Sligo.) 

Mostyn, L. 

Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
borough.) [ Teller.) 

Saye and Sele, L. 

Somerhill, L, (M. Clan- 
ricarde. ) 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Stewart of Stewart’s 
Court, L. (M. Lon- 
donderry.) 

Straffor?, L. (V. En- 
field.) 

Sudeley, L. 

Sundridge, L, (D. Ar- 

Ul 


CV. Lis- 


gy. 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Taunton, L. 
Truro, L. 
Wodehouse, L. 
Worlingham, L. (E. 
Gosford 


-) 
Wycombe L, (E. Shel-. 


burne.) 
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Abinger, L. 
Berners, L, 
Boston L, 
Chelmsford, L. 
Churston, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Colville of Culross, 1. 
Denman, L. 

Digby, L. 

Ossulston, L. (EZ. Tan- 
kerville.) 
Overstone, L. 
Rayleigh, L. 
Redesdale, L. 
Saltoun, L. 
Sheffield, L. 

field.) 
Sondes, L. 
Thurlow, L. 
Wynford, I. 


Bath, M. 
Exeter, M. 
Salisbury, M. 
Amherst, E. rf 
Carnarvon, E. 
Catheart, E. 

De La Warr, E. 


Derby, E. 

Grey, E. [Teller.] 
Hardwicke, E. 
Malmesbury, I. 
Portarlington, E. 
Romney, E 
Shrewsbury, E. (E. Shef- 
Dungannon, V. 
Exmouth, V. 


Hood, V. [ Teller.} 


louse adjourned at a Quarter before | 


Two o'clock, a.m., till To-morrow, 
Half-past Ten o’clock. 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 15, 1869, 


Mixutes.] Pusiic Brtrs. —1° Ecclesiastical 
Commission; Bankruptey and Insolvency ; 
Common Lodging Houses (Ireland). 

2° Inclosure ; Marine Mutiny. 
8° Consolidated Fund. 


AUSTRALIAN NAVAL STATION. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ALFRED CHURCHILL said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 


ralty, Whether Her Majesty’s ship Fawn, | 
which has recently sailed for Australia, | 


has been sent there as an augmentation to 
the squadron at present on that station, 
or for the purpose of relieving another 
vessel ordered home; whether the atten- 
tion of the Government has been called to 
the fact that France has within the last 
year reorganized her Military and Naval 
Establishments at New Caledonia, and has 
now made it her principal station in those 
seas; and whether it is intended to place 
our Naval Commanding Officers upon a 
more equal footing with the French by 
creating the Australian station into an 
Admiral’s command? 

Lorn CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
Fawn had been sent to relieve a vessel 
which had been ordered home, and not 
despatched by way of augmentation to ou 
naval force in the Australian Colony. 
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With respect to the increase of the French 
establishment at New Caledonia, he had 
to inform the noble Lord that it was a 
mistake to suppose that France had an 
establishment at that station. ‘They had, 
however, an Admiral in the Pacific, and a 
Governor in New Caledonia, under his 
command. We had a Commodore at the 
Australian station, and it was not the in- 
tention of the Government to convert that 
station into an Admiral’s command. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affuirs, if it is his intention to introduce 
any measure during the present Session to 
render the Registration of Voters more 
frequent ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, there was 
no intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to introduce during the present 
Session any measure to render the Regis- 
tration of Voters more frequent 


NEWSPAPER STAMP. 
QUESTION. 
| Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
| he would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, Whether Newspaper Proprie- 
tors who may have in their possession any 
stamped sheets on the day when the pro- 
posed new regulations for the abolition of 
| the impressed Stamp take effect will le 
| allowed to use them, and to retain the 
privilege of sending them free by post ? 
Tue CHANCELLOR or sux EXCHE- 
QUER said, that some arrangement would 
undoubtedly be made to prevent the Pro- 
prietors of Newspaper from being losers 
of the price of the impressed stamp; but 
he could not hold out the hope that, a 
precise day being fixed for the commence- 
ment of the new system, provision should 
at the same time be made with the view 
of allowing certain persons to retransmit 
newspapers by post as was done at pre- 
sent. He regretted to have to add that, in 
consequence of the indisposition of Sir 
Rowland Hill, it was found impossible to 
frame the regulations which it would be 
necessary to make in connection with the 
proposed alteration as rapidly as he had 
expected. He trusted, however, that no 
long period would elapse before he would 
be in a position to announce that those 
regulations had been framed. 
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RESTS FOR PORTERS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. SLANEY said, he wished to ask the 

Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if provision can be made for rests for 
porters and others carrying heavy burdens 
on or near the great lines of public tho- 
roughfare, in place and in addition to 
those removed? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
afraid he could give the hon. Gentleman 
no satisfactory answer to his question, as 
neither the Secretary of State nor the 
Commissioners of Police had any authority 
with respect to the point to which it re- 
lated. 


EATING-HOUSE LICENCES.— QUESTION. 


Mr. HARDY said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
the second reading of the Eating House 
Licences Bill will be taken? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER replied, not before next week cer- 
tainly ; but he would to-morrow announce 
the day. ‘The Bill had been printed and 
circulated, so that all persons might know 
its contents. 


DRAWBACK ON WINE DUTIES. 
QUESTION. 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether any arrangement has 
been made with the Wine Merchants re- 
garding a Drawback of the Duty on Wine 
in Stock ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that the Wine merchants 
were now engaged in considering the sub- 
ject. They had thought fit to call a general 
meeting of the trade, giving notice to all 
dealers throughout the country. They had 
informed him that they would not be able 
to hold the meeting before Tuesday next, 
and until that meeting had been held he 
should not be able to make a commu- 
nication to the House. 


CIIINESE EXPEDITION. 
QUESTOIN. 

Mr. BAILLIE said, he rose to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the China Vote 
will be taken to-morrow, and whether the 
Papers relating to the subject which have 
been promised will at once be laid on the 
Table of the House ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, he pro- 
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posed to take the Vote in question to- 
morrow, and to make a brief statement 
with reference to it. The papers to which 
the hon. Gentleman referred were not yet 
quite ready. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he wished to in- 
yO whether the Vote for the expenses 
of the China war will be the first Govern- 
ment business to-morrow evening ? 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that Vote « 


would be taken the first thing to-morrow, 


ELECTORAL RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to point out that the Government 
had laid before the House a Return, a 
very complete Return, of the rating of the 
Boroughs and Counties; but he was sorry 
to say that in the Returns there was a 
column of the number of occupants be- 
tween £10 and £50. What he wished to 
ask was, Whether this column included the 
Freeholders who occupied between those 
two amounts? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS replied, that the 
Returns referred to were merely an ab- 
stract of a larger Return, known as Mr. 
Locke King’s Return, moved for last 
Session. It contained nothing new. In 
fact, the column referred to gave a Return, 
prepared with great labour by the Poor 
Law Board, and he believed it was an ac- 
curate and trustworthy Return. He spoke 
from memory, but he believed that it 
gave a Return of all holders, but it did not 
distinguish between males and females, 
and certainly it did not distinguish be- 
tween cases of resident and non-resident 
occupiers, nor did it distinguish the cases 
of Frecholders who were occupiers of their 
own property. On the contrary, it in- 
cluded Freeholders and mere occupiers; 
and therefore a considerable deduction 
would have to be made from the total, in 
order that one might ascertain what would 
be the actual number of persons who would 
have the franchise under the Reform Bill, 
but he was not aware that in a limited 
time it would be possible to make a better 
Return than that on the Table. 


TIE INCOME TAX.—QUESTION. 

In reply to Mr. Crawrorp, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rar EXCHE- 
QUER said, in case the discussion on the 
China Vote should not be protracted be- 
yond a late hour he proposed to ask the 
House to take the proposal of the Govern- 
ment in reference to the Income Tax into 
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consideration to-morrow in Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that having un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman to pro- 
pose in his financial statement that three- 
quarters of the amount of the Income Tax 
would be raised in 1860, and that certain 
differences in the rate of Duty in the case 
of incomes below £100 and above £150 
would be made, he wished to know whe- 
ther he intends in his Resolutions on the 


subject, to introduce any alteration in the | 


proposal which he originally submitted to 
the House ? 

Tas CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that it was not intended to 
make any such alteration. In case of ex- 
emptions no mention was made of them 
in the preliminary Resolutions provision 
being made for them in the Bill which 
might be subsequently introduced. As 
to the levying three-quarters of the In- 
come Tax in the manner to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred, that was 
a course which might be taken, strictly 
speaking, in accordance with the Law as 
it stood. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL * :—Sir, 

I rise to move for leave to bring in a Bill 


for the consolidation and amendment of the | 


laws relating to bankruptcy and insolvency ; 
and I can say most unaflectedly that I 
have considerable apprehension in bringing 
this measure before the House—an alarm 
arising not so much from the inherent diffi- 
culty and importance of the subject, but 
principally from the fact that the House 
of Commons has again to listen to what 
promises to be the reform of those laws 
which they have from time to time been 
led to believe were effectively reformed by 
measures that had been repeatedly intro- 
duced and passed by the House. The evils 
complained of in the law of bankruptcy 
have been denounced over and over again. 
They were complained of even by Lord 
Eldon, although they were not reformed, 
and I believe it may be safcly said that 
no country in Europe had so bad a law or 
one so justly complained of as the law of 
bankruptcy and insolvency in this country. 
The evils of the law grew to so great a 
height that in 1831 there was brought for- 
ward a complete measure for its radical 
alteration. In 1842, that attempt having 
proved to be wholly ineffectual, another 
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alteration was made; and in 1849 Parlia- 
ment was again told that a perfectly new 
system must be introduced; and accord- 
ingly a completely new code of law was 
passed on the subject. I am sorry to say 
that the evils which now exist are com- 
| plained of even more loudly than those 
| which previously existed, and accordingly 
we are bound to admit that the last state 
of this law is even worse than the first. 
The difficulty arising from this condition 
of things is that he who now addresses 
himself to the subject finds the whole 
ground encumbered with the remains of 
previous alterations of the law; he is not 
at liberty to sweep away that which is 
done with, and erect a new and simple 
edifice ; he is obliged to adopt the build- 
ing that exists, and construct entirely out 
of old materials. There are difficulties, 
undoubtedly, that meet one in the nature 
of the subject itself. In principle, nothing 
ought to be more simple than a law of 
bankruptcy. Bankruptcy is nothing in 
the world more than taking the whole of 
the debtor’s property by one universal ex- 
ecution, or by one universal surrender— 
for the benefit of his creditors; and all 
that would be required would be a tribu- 
nal simply for the purpose of ascertaining 
the extent of the rights of those who are 
interested in the distribution, and some 





simple machinery for realizing the pro- 
perty and dividing it among the parties 


‘entitled. In theory, then, one would ima- 


gine that it was most casy to construct a 
tribunal and establish an institution that 


| should devote itself to the task of realizing 
| the property of the insolvent, and, with the 


advantage of an organized body, that this 
could be done at a very smail and reason- 
able cost. The House will hardly believe 
that, as the result of the various altera- 
tions which have been made, such is the 
enormous number of official persons who 
have been introduced into the establish- 
ment of bankruptcy that at the present 
time the expenses of the administration of 
an estate in the Court of Bankruptcy 
amount to very nearly, if not quite, 33 per 
cent upon the property realized. It is 
hardly possible to bring home to the mind 
a correct idea of the enormous amount of 
error or impurity of management involved 
in that admitted result. For every £100 
of a debtor's estate realized in bankruptcy 
the sum of £33 is deducted for the costs 
of collection and distribution. Now, in 
} ordinary life 5 per cent for the collection 
| of property is considered a very high rate 
i 
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of charge; but the unfortunate creditor 
whose debt amounts to £600—cven if that 
be realized—has to submit to a deduction 
of £200 to satisfy the claims and provide 
for the maintenance of the partics appoint- 
ed by the State to conduct this business, 
taken out of his own hands. I have a 
return recently made to me by the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, from which I find that on 
the whole sum realized the expenses are 
put down at £33 13s. 5d. per cent, and 
the same thing is plainly shown from a 
general Return published in a Parliamen- 
tary paper of Session 1857, when the ex- 
penses amounted to very nearly the same 
rate of £33 per cent. Now, this is un- 
questionably an evil which alone would be 
sufficient to demonstrate the utter impro- 
priety of the existing system. 
come before you with great confidence to 
urge the necessity of an alteration; but I 
am admonished by the failure of those who 
have frequently essayed the same thing 
that I am now attempting to do—not to 
be too confident of the success of the mea- 
sure which I am about to propose. That 
measure has been prepared with the ut- 
most amount of care, knowledge, and la- 
bour which I could bestow upon it; but I 
earnestly Lope you will receive it with a 
determination to take nothiug upon trust, 
but maturely to consider all the details, so 
that by the application of legal minds, and 
the valuable information of men of mercan- 
tile pursuits brought to bear on the sub- 
ject, we may have some confidence of ar- 
riving at a satisfactory result. I now pro- 
ceed to describe the existing evils, and the 
mode by which a remedy should be ap- 
plied to them. There is one part of the 
question with which, although not unwill- 
ing, I am at present afraid to meddle. I 
mean the subject of the entire abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. I would gladly 
have included that relief in the measure 
I shall ask leave to introduce, but I 
feared that it would be encountered with 
so much diversity of opinion as to ren- 
der it expedient to omit it from the 
Bill. At the same time it might easily 
be made the subject of another measure, 
to accompany the one about to be brought 
in, if the House should think such a course 
desirable; and, if I see anything like the 
existence of a general desire to that effect, 
another measure will be introduced. But 
the first evil to which the present Bill ad- 
dresses itself is the monstrous anomaly of 
there being in this country two different 
systems for the administration of insolvent 
The Attorney General 
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estates, namely, the system of bankruptey 
and the system of insolvency. This state 
of things has originated, like many other 
anomalies in our law, not from any theory 
or preconceived design, but as the result 
of accident, and because our legislation has 
frequently been nothing in the world more 
than a scries of expedients to mect daily 
wants and exigencies, not prepared or ar- 
ranged in anything like a comprehensive 


Insolvency Bill. 





I therefore | 


system. Accordingly, you have had a 
| bankruptey law which possesses more of 
|a criminal than a civil character. You 
|made no provision whatever for the dis- 
charge from imprisonment of the insolvent 
| debtor who is no trader, and for a long 
|time your gaols were crowded with un- 
| happy and wretched insolvents, for whom 
| there were no means of deliverance from 
incarceration. At last there was intro- 
duced a Bill, not founded on any syste- 
matic revision of the law of insolvency, 
but suggested merely by feelings of com- 
passion and charity, which provided, in 
some degree, for the delivery of insolvent 
debtors who were not traders. This ar- 
rangement continued, until you have now 
| the machinery, by which, in certain cases, 
‘insolvent debtors are released, but only 
through the medium of imprisonment. 
This brings us to the vicious part in the 
administration of our law of insolvency— 
for the principle, unquestionably, ought to 
be that if the insolvent is willing to give 
up the whole of his property and submit 
himself to examination, and is found not 
to have been guilty of any fraud, such as 
obtaining goods on credit by any deceitful 
proceeding, he should be as much entitled 
to be discharged without imprisonment as 
is the trader. What you have done, how- 
ever, is, that you have sent the insolvent 
to prison, and subjected him to the degra- 
dation of incarceration, and all this merely 
that you may wring from him a full dis- 
covery and surrender of his property for 
distribution among his creditors. Impri- 
sonment as a punishment for incurring 
debt or becoming insolvent without fraud 
is inconsistent with the dictates of hu- 
manity. ‘Treading in the path of all the 
distinguished men in the other House 
who have adorned the jurisprudence of 
this country, we therefore propose entirely 
to abolish the distinction between bank- 
ruptey and insolvency, and to make one 
law applicable to both. ‘The result of this 
will be that the creditors of the insolvent 
will have no motive or reason for sending 
him to prison; they will without difficulty 
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be able to obtain a discovery of his estate 
and the possession of his property, toge- 
ther with all the advantages they now 
enjoy with respect to the trader, without 
the necessity of incarcerating him. On 
the other hand, I hope means will be 
found under this Bill by which, not only 
will our gaols be relieved from their in- 
solvent inmates, but an end will be put 
to a spectacle frequently witnessed, to the 
general reproach of this country—namely, 
that of persons put into prison for debt re- 
maining there and defying their creditors 
by persistently refusing to make a disclo- 
sure of their estate. I propose, in the first 
place, that any person shall be at liberty 
to present a petition for an adjudication of 
bankruptey against himself. The course 
of legislation on this subject has been this: 
In the year 1849 provision was made that 
no debtor should obtain an adjudication of 
bankruptcy against himself who was not 
able to produce an estate sufficient to pay 
his creditors 5s. in the pound. ‘That had 
the effect of diminishing the number of 


bankrupts, and of augmenting in the same | 


proportion the number of insolvents. Per- 
sons who would have applied for an ad- 
judication of bankruptcy were compelled 
to submit to imprisonment, and were then 
discharged by means of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court. In 1854 this was par- 
tially remedied, and, instead of an estate 
to the extent of 5s. in the pound, the in- 
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House is aware that tlcre is one marked 
difference between the law of insolvency 
and the law of bankruptcy. The future 
property of the insolvent discharged by 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court still remains 
liable to his creditors. As far as regards 
the fraudulent debtor that is perfectly 
reasonable, but as respects the honest 
debtor it is a most cruel and ‘anton 
provision. The true principle of the law 
of insolvency is, that in the absence of 
fraud the faithful disclosure and surren- 
der of his property entitle the debtor to 
his discharge. The man is emancipated, 
if he has acted fairly and honourably; he 
is sent out that he may begin the world 
again and have the benefit of his future 
industry and exertions. But if you send 
him out to have all his subsequent earn- 
ings or acquisitions of property loaded 
with the burden of his past liabilities, to 
what end or purpose do you discharge 
him? It will paralyse his future exer- 
tions, and deprive him of the opportunity 





of benefiting by his discharge. The ad- 
| vantage to the trader is found by ex- 
| perience to be comparatively trifling, and 
| this is therefore a provision which, while 
it puts a stop to the exertions of the 
| debtor, is attended with no corresponding 
| result to the creditor. In conformity with 
the opinions of all those who have attended 
| to this part of the subject, I propose that, 
| in the absence of fraud, no bankrupt shall 


solvent petitioning for an adjudication of be obliged to make his future acquired 


bankruptcy against himself was required 


to show that his estate would yield the, 


sum of £150. ‘This, however, still de- 
barred a great number of insolvents from 
recourse to the Court of Bankruptcy, and 
the number of applications to the Insolvent 
Court was augmented. I find that in con- 


sequence of that alteration in the law the } 


petitions filed by debtors in the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court in 1858 amounted to 3410, 
of which number 2183 were the petitions 
of small traders. It is seen, therefore, 
that, owing to the difficulty of applying 
to the Court of Bankruptcy, traders are 
driven into the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 
and submit to imprisonment in order to 
obtain their release and discharge. Now, 
I propose that every insolvent willing to 
make a full disclosure and surrender of his 
property shall be adjudicated a bankrupt 
upon his own application, and shall not be 
put to the necessity of producing an estate 
of the value of any prescribed amount of 
money to entitle him to present his pe- 
tition. On this particular subject the 


| property liable for debts contracted before 
his bankruptcy. I have had communica- 
tions from a great variety of persons upon 
this subject, and many of them dwell upon 
a circumstance of great importance—that, 
as the law now stands, a discharged in- 
solvent cannot even insure his life or make 
any provision for his wife and family ;— 
for, if he does, a creditor, if he can show 
that the insolvent has any property not 
absolutely required for his wants, may— 
no matter what interval of time has elapsed 
from the insolvency—take it away from 
him. I think it would be better not to 
have any discharge at all than to deprive 
a man of his whole estate, and turn him 
upon the world probably only to be 
brought up again ten or fifteen years hence 
and stripped of all he may since have 
acquired. That being so, I will next 
describe the mode in which I have en- 
deavoured to provide for the relief of the 
gaols. I have already stated that the in- 
solvent is to be entitled to petition for an 
adjudication of bankruptcy against him- 
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self. If he is unable to bear the expense | simple tests of insolvency. If the debtor 
of that application, he is to be brought | absconds and leaves the realm, there can 
before the Court and allowed to petition) be no doubt as to what ought to be the 
in forma pauperis. The House is probably | consequence. If, being abroad, he re. 
aware that there is now a fund in the In-| mains abroad to defeat his creditors, there 
solvent Debtor’s Court applicable partly | can be no dispute as to the manner in 
to defray the expense of these pauper; which he ought to be dealt with. If 
applications. To meet the case of persons{he make any fraudulent disposal of his 
who wilfully remain in prison and refuse | property, or any part of his property, or 
to disclose their property, I provide that, any fraudulent preference, being insolvent, 
after a man has been in prison fourteen | there can be little doubt that the same 
days upon a cominittal for debt, which ‘rule ought to apply to both trader and 
constitutes an act of bankruptcy, he shall, | non-trader. If he cause himself to be 
whether he will or not, be brought be- committed to prison, or if he permit part of 
tore the Court, be examined as to his pro-' his property to be seized and sold under 
perty, and be adjudged a bankrupt, which | an execution, that is a tolerably clear 
will have the effect of vesting the whole | proof of a state of insolvency. Further 
of his estate in the assignee for the benefit | than this, if a judgment be recovered 
of creditors, and shall then be discharged | against any person, though he be not a 
from prison under an order of protection. trader, this Bill provides a mode of sum- 
I think, therefore, that the operation of moning the judgment debtor before the 
these three things—the power of the in- Court, when, if he is unable to show that 
solvent to apply for an adjudication against he can within a reasonable time satisfy or 
himself, the ability of the pauperinsolvent give security for the satisfaction of the 
to get a discharge without expense, and judgment, he is to be made bankrupt. 
the power of compulsorily bringing before ‘These are the principal acts of bankruptcy 
the Court an insolvent debtor who wishes which will remain in operation under this 
to remain in gaol rather than disclose his! Bill. They are, I apprehend, unmistake- 
property—will practically have the effect | able criteria of general insolvency, and 
of abolishing imprisonment for debt, be- there is, therefore, no reason why they 
cause even a creditor who desires to im-| should not apply alike to the cases of 
prison his debtor from a malicious feeling | traders and non-traders. There are a num- 
will have no interest in doing so when the | ber of minor details which I will not now 
debtor will be able to procure his dis- describe; these are the principal points 
charge in a yery few days. In this way, | which deserve attention in breaking down 
Sir, the two systems will be entirely blend- | the partition between bankruptcy and in- 
ed together, insolvency will be merged in solvency. The next great evil in the 
bankruptcy, and there will be a common’ existing system is the mode in which our 
adjudication of bankruptcy affecting both | predecessors have provided for the ad- 
traders and non-traders. Out of this, how- | ministration of the lav—a mode present- 
ever, arises a material consideration, to ing the most singularly absurd blending 
which I specially invite the attention of ,and admixture of judicial and adminis- 
the House. The non-trader cannot be trative functions that ever was secn. 
subjected to the same law which now! Nothing can be more necessary than to 
affects the trader, because the acts of bank- keep perfectly distinct and apart judicial 
ruptcy which may be committed by a and administrative duties, but you have 
trader are many of them of a very techni-' vested the administration of the law of 
cal and artificial nature; and a gentleman bankruptcy in Judges, who at one and the 
or a person in the highest station, and, same time, and in one and the same man- 
perfectly solvent, might by accident be , ner, have to discharge purely judicial and 
involved in the commission of an act of purely ministerial functions. If you go 
bankruptcy without being at all aware of into the Bankruptcy Court in London, you 
the consequences of that which he had’ will find there five commissioners, who are 
inadvertently done. I therefore propose all Judges and all administrators. You have 
that those technical acts of bankruptcy, | five heads and five mouths, and you have, 
such as denying yourself to a creditor at | of course, every variety of rule, and prin- 
your home, and others of the same kind, | ciple, and mode of administration. If you 
shall not be included in the law of bank- | enter the court you will probably find 
ruptey, but that there shall be substituted ) going on at the same time a meeting of 
for the list now in force a few plain and | creditors for the choice of assignees, over 
The Attorney General 
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which the Judge presides, but in doing so 
has no judicial functions to discharge; an 
audit or dividend meeting, in which his 
duty is equally ministerial; and perhaps 
at the same time there is an examination 
of a bankrupt or of some creditor going on, 
over which he is contemporaneously and 
simultaneously supposed to preside, and 
probably at the same time he will be read- 
ing one of the journals of the day. 1 
mention that not invidiously, nor with any 
intention of casting reproach upon the 
commissioners. I mention it rather as an 
illustration of the painful state of things 
in which the Judge has to preside over 
matters which do not require the exercise 
of the judicial mind, and may therefore 
without reproach, though probably not 
with very great decency, occupy himself in 
the manner that I have described. There 
is no necessity whatever for having five 
administrators of the law of bankruptcy in 
asingle city. There is no necessity for 
this compound of judicial and ministerial 
duties. I have had a most accurate ex- 
amination made of the mode in which the 
commissioners in London—of whom I speak 
with great respect—the fault is in the 
system, not with them—transact their 
business, and I find that the ordinary rule 
which has existed for a considerable time 
is, that each commissioner sits three times 
aweek. On the average each sitting lasts 
three hours, but two-thirds of this time 
are occupied with ministerial or adminis- 
trative business; matters requiring judicial 
intellect or the application of legal know- 
ledge really do not occupy more than one 
hour out of the three. The result, there- 
fore, is, that the five commissioners may 
be considered as spending in judicial duty, 
properly so called, only three hours each 
during the week, which makes a sum total 
of fifteen hours. Now, as a general rule, 
a Judge—I will take, for instance, the 
Master of the Rolls, any of the Vice- 
Chancellors, or any of the Judges of the 
common law courts—is occupied from ten 
in the morning until five in the afternoon. 
The ordinary practice of the Master of the 
Rolls or a Vice-Chancellor is to leave his 
court at half-past three or four o’clock, 
and sit in chambers for an hour, or some- 
times more, according to the necessities of 
business. I propose, therefore, to sweep 
away the commissioners in London alto- 
gether, and, to repeat a phrase which, 
unfortunately, we have been too frequently 
obliged to use, to release them from their 
duty; but, after they are so released, to 
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leave them in possession of the full amount 
of their existing emoluments. If any 
necessity shall arise requiring assistance 
on the part of these commissioners I shall 
expect them, during the time they con- 
tinue in receipt of their salaries, to give 
that assistance and to act as auxiliaries in 
the administration of justice. Each of the 
five commissioners receives a clear salary 
of £2,000 a year. They have long been 
in the enjoyment of their position—they 
were all, I believe, appointed as long ago 
as 1832 or 1833, and they are all, there- 
fore, advanced in yea.s. I mention this, 
not with the view of anticipating an early 
termination of their emoluments—far be 
it from me to wish any such result—but 
the House will see that the continuance of 
their salaries will be of necessity but for 
a very short period of time. What I pro- 
pose to substitute in place of the com- 
missioners is one single Judge, as far as 
the principal court is concerned, to be put 
upon an equality in every respect with the 
Judges of the courts of equity and with 
the Judges in the courts of common law, 
and to receive a corresponding emolument. 
There will be no difficulty in finding num- 
bers of men not only eminently qualified 
for the office, but able, any one of them, 
to discharge with the utmost ability the 
whole of the duties now performed by the 
five commissioners. The single Judge will 
sit, as the other Judges of the land sit, in 
foro contentioso, transacting in open court 
the judicial business properly so called. I 
propose to remedy one great evil that now 
exists. The appeal from the country com- 
missioners is at present an appeal only to 
the Court of Appeal in Chancery. I pro- 
pose to give an appeal directly to the 
single Judge sitting in bankruptcy, whose 
business will be purely judicial, the ad- 
ministration of ministerial duties now per- 
formed by the commissioners being trans- 
ferred to the registrars. The House is 
aware that there are in the Bankruptcy 
Courts a number of officers called regis- 
trars, all of whom are barristers of consi- 
derable standing, and who, in fact, are 
now in the habit of sitting to a large ex- 
tent in the room of the commissioners. I 
propose that all undisputed adjudications 
of bankruptcy, all meetings of creditors 
for the choice of assignees, all private ex- 
aminations of witnesses or of bankrupts, 
all audit meetings, all dividend meetings, 
all examinations of accounts, shall be con- 
ducted by the registrars, who will then 
hold the same relation to the Judge as is 
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now held by the masters of the courts of 
common law, or by the Judges’ clerks in 
the case of the Master of the Rolls and the 
Vice-Chancellors in Equity, but with an 
immediate power of reference, in case of 
dispute or controversy arising, to the Judge 
in chambers, who will be empowered at once 
to adjourn the matter, if it deserves further 
discussion, to himself, to be argued and 
decided in open court. I thus relieve the 
Judge from all that ministeriai and ad- 
ministrative business which is now per- 
formed by the commissioners, and I obtain 
the means of removing, to a great extent, 
the inconvenience of which so much com- 
plaint is made. The administration of 
bankruptcy, as the House is aware, has 
been centralized in certain localities. Take, 
fur example, the London district. If a 
creditor is obliged or desires to attend the 
Bankruptcy Court to vote in the choice of 
assignees or to examine the bankrupt, he 
is compelled, supposing he lives in South- 
ampton or Yarmouth, to come up to Lon- 
don for that purpose; and the original 
misfortune arising to him in the bank- 
ruptcy is frequently made ten times more 
galling and bitter by the amount of incon- 
venicnce, expense, and embarrassment to 
himself personally that proceeds from the 


necessity of his following the Bankruptcy 
Court, and quitting his business, to come 
to a distant locality in order to assert his 
rights or meet any demand that may be 


made upon him. With the view of reme- 
dying this evil to a great degree, I pro- 
pose that in the London district the re- 
gistrars shall be sent to hold meetings, as 
well for the choice of assignees as for all 
other administrative or ministerial pro- 
ceedings, to different localities, to meet the 
convenience and wishes of creditors. Here 
I must mention that in the London dis- 
trict there is, of course, an enormous 
amount of business, a considerable portion 
of which consists of very small bankrupt- 
cies—that is, of bankruptcies where the 
estate is almost nothing. I propose, there- 
fore, that there shall be in the London 
district an auxiliary court to deal with 
these small estates. In the London dis- 
trict there is no power to transfer small 
bankruptcies to the County Courts. Hence 
it becomes necessary, to prevent the chief 
court being overwhelmed with business of 
that kind, to establish in the London dis- 
trict a tribunal somewhat similar to the 
County Courts in the country districts. I 
propose thatthe Insolvency Court in Por- 
tugal-street, under the denomination of an 
The Attorney General 
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assistant court to the Court of Bankruptey, 
shall be continued for the purpose of ad- 
ministering the estates of all bankrupts 
where the assets do not exceed £300. 
That being the system of administration 
in the London district—a system which I 
think will work satisfactorily and econo- 
mically—I wish I could say that I had 
been enabled to propose an equally good 
arrangement for the country districts. The 
district courts of bankruptcy were esta- 
blished in 1842, previous to which we 
were in the habit of sending down fiats 
of bankruptey to local commissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose—a very fruitful 
source of expense, of trouble, and I might 
almost say, of malversation, inasmuch 
as assets got into the hands of persons 
from whom they were never afterwards 
recovered. Accordingly, the District 
Courts were established in 1842; but I 
believe that if the County Court system 
had existed at that time there never would 
have been an establishment of district 
courts of bankruptey. I painfully con- 
trast, as far as our administration is con- 
cerned, our system of bankruptcy with the 
County Court system in Scotland. The 
Scotch have adhered to the ancient Saxon 
institution of Sheriffs’ Courts, ond they 
have a system of administration in bank- 
ruptcy which works extremely well, for its 
expense is represented as not exceeding 
12 or 13 per cent, and it is carried out in 
the counties chiefly by the Sheriffs’ Courts, 
that answer every purpose. I should be 
glad if I had it in my power to devise a 
plan for removing the whole of the Dis- 
trict Courts of Bankruptcy, and vesting 
the administration entirely in the County 
Courts; but there are two things that 
altogether prevent the possibility of this 
being accomplished at present. I may say 
at once, that the bankruptcy law being a 
system of great nicety, requiring very con- 
siderable legal knowledge and practice, I 
could not with perfect confidence transfer 
its administration all at once to the Judges 
of the County Courts. A great number of 
these are gentlemen of high reputation, 
and deserving of esteem in their profes- 
sion ; but a number were also selected from 
the Judges of the Small Debts Courts, 
which existed at the time when the system 
was introduced, and I do not think they 
would constitute satisfactory inaugurators 
of a scheme requiring so much minute 
attention. Again, if I were at once to 
sweep away the district courts, I should 
propose to deal with the commissioners 
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in the same liberal way as I propose | 
to deal with the London commissioners, 
but it is impossible to do this with | 
the means which are available. Accord- | 
ingly, I introduce into the Bill a provision | 
of this kind—that on the occurrence of | 
any vacancy among the district commis- 
sioners, it shall be in the power of Her 
Majesty, by Order in Council, to make a 
new arrangement and distribution of the 
business, and to appropriate the district in 
such divisions as may be deemed conve- 
nient to the existing County Courts, and 
to parcel out accordingly the district among 
the County Courts, and to clothe the 
County Court Judges with all the jurisdic- 
tion possessed by the commissioner who 
has occasioned the vacancy. I think it 
possible that a mode may be found of ex- 
ercising this power so as gradually to ab- 
sorb the whole administration of bank- 
ruptcy into the County Courts, and to 
provide, not only a far more economi- 
eal, but a much more convenient ad- 
ministration of the law of bankruptcy 
throughout the country. An enormous 
amount of evil is at present experienc- 
ed from the immense area attached to 
any one district of bankruptcy. For 
instance, to the district of Bristol is at- 
tached nearly the whole of Wales; and 
when a debtor, a creditor, or any person 
amenable to the bankruptcy law is living 
at Pembroke, for example, he must come 
to Bristol in order to attend the court. 
It costs him one day to get there, and if 
the business, fortunately for him, comes 
on immediately, it costs him another day 
to get through it, and a third day for the 
purpose of going back again. ‘The origi- 
nal loss of the creditor by reason of the 
failure of the debtor is probably not so 
much felt. by him as the annoyance, 
trouble, expense, and inconvenience at- 
tendant on being dragged from home and 
carried to a place 120 miles distant. ‘This 
makes it desirable that the jurisdiction | 
should be transferred to the County | 
Courts, and the transference may be ef- | 
fected in a manner rendering the gradual 
absorption of the district courts into the 
County Courts not difficult. These are 
the principal subjects on the head of the 
administration of the law and the consti- 
tution of the tribunals, to which I beg to 
call your attention; and I would only say 
on the subject of expense, that the consti- 
tution of the new court, when it comes 
into play in London, will be very much 
less than the constitution of the existing 
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establishment in point of cost. I take the 
liberty of pointing out that one great de- 
fect in the existing law is this, that if you 
go into the Court of Bankruptcy at all, you 
cannot escape from that court until you 
administer the whole of the estate. This 
is a serious inconvenience. A creditor 
may wish to invoke the aid of the Bank- 
ruptey law for a particular purpose; but 
he is unable to obtain that aid without 
winding up the whole estate, when once 
within the walls of the court, and having 
it completely administered there ; that is 
to say, without sacrificing one entire third 
of the whole of the property. That is a 
great injury. Therefore 1 am anxious to 
provide that if creditors are compelled to 
resort to the Court of Bankruptcy for any 
particular purpose, they may at any time 
they please, provided a certain majority of 
the creditors consent thereto, suspend the 
proceedings, take the whole éstate out of 
the Court of Bankruptcy, and commit it 
to any mode of private administration 
which they may consider more economical 
or expedient. There is another advantage 
which will attend the plan proposed to be 
established by this Bill ; an honest debtor 
may desire to make a disclosure of his 
affairs to his creditors, with the view of 
making some arrangement and preventing 
the necessity of bankruptcy, but the very 
disclosure puts him in the power of some 
particular creditor or some individual who 
wishes to pursue, perhaps, a private end of 
his own, and who opposes an obstacle in 
the way of completing an effective ar- 
rangement, by prosecuting an adjudication 
of bankruptcy. I hope to provide a mode 
of relieving persons in this situation from 
the embarrassment I have referred to. Ac- 
cording to the plan embodied in the Bill, 
immediately on adjudication of bank- 
ruptcy a meeting of creditors will be ap- 
pointed, and at that meeting if a majority 
of the creditors present should deem it ad- 
visable not to go on with the bankruptcy, 
or to proceed with it only in a limited ex- 
tent, they will have power of coming to 
an arrangement for the purpose, notice of 
this resolution being given to all the credi- 
tors; and then, if a majority of three- 
fourths in value should determine to sus- 
pend the prosecution of the adjudication 
of bankruptcy they may suspend it at 
once, and no further steps will be taken 
under it. Thus the honest debtor, with- 
out committing an act cf bankruptcy, may 
petition for an adjudication, and make to 
the creditors a proposal of compromise or 
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arrangement. If the creditors confide in 
him, and find his proposal convenient, 
suitable, and just, then three-fourths in 
point of value concurring together will 
have the power of making a conclusive 
and binding arrangement, without the 
possibility of being interfered with by an 
adverse individual. ‘This power is given 
to the creditors to be exercised at any time, 
and is not limited to the first instance. In 
this way I propose to make the law of 
bankruptcy a part of the law of debtor 
and creditor, and to avoid the necessity for 
the great cost, inconvenience, and suffer- 
ing which at present are the only terms on 
which parties can get the benetit they de- 
sire. We are-all aware that a great stigma 
attaches to the name of bankrupt. Ac- 
cordingly a most natural wish exists on 
the part of the honest man to avoid the 
reproach of bankruptcy. As I have al- 
ready said, there is great difficulty in 
gratifying such a wish, because the mo- 
ment he exposes his affairs he lays himself 
open to adverse proceedings. Now, upon 
examining the statistics of this subject, 
the House will be surprised to find that 
the contrast between the number of adju- 
dications in bankruptcy and the number 
of trust deeds and deeds of arrangement 
isimmense. In 1858, and for a series of 
antecedent years, the adjudications, as com- 
pared with trust deeds and deeds of 
arrangement, presented this remarkable 
contrast, that whereas in 1858 the num- 
ber of adjudications was 660, the number 
of trust deeds and deeds of composition 
and arrangement are computed to have 
been more than 8,000. But why is it 
that in cases of insolvency crediturs are 
content to put up with the imperfect relief 
of the trust deed, where they have no su- 
pervision by the law, no power of examin- 
ing the debtor, no stringent authority for 
compelling the investigation of accounts? 
The answer is, partly the expense, partly 
the immense inconvenience, partly the 
stringent provisions of the bankrupt law, 
which are founded upon great inhumanity 
as well as great want of policy—all these 
things together conspire to induce the cre- 
ditor to prefer the trust deed, imperfect 
as it is, to proceedings by adjudication in 
bankruptcy. But will it not be just still 
to allow the creditor to make his election, 
while at the same time you give him the 
whole benefit of the bankrupt law? I 
have endeavoured to accomplish that ob- 
ject. Ifa debtor is desirous of meeting 
his creditors, and of giving up all his pro- 
The Attorney General 
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perty by deed of composition, arrange. 
ment, or assignment, he will be enabled 
to do so, and will have for a certain period 
of time a secure opportunity afforded 
him for that purpose—secure, I mean, 
against the intervention of a creditor 
who may destroy the whole plan by pro- 
curing an adverse adjudication in bank- 
ruptey. But I give this privilege to the 
debtor only upon certain conditions, which 
are that the deed of arrangement and com- 
position shall be brought into the Court 
of Bankruptcy and registered there; that 
he shall pay for that registration the sum, 
and only the sum, which he would have 
paid for an adjudication in bankruptcy ; 
and that as soon as the decd is registered: 
the debtor, the trustees and the creditors 
shall at once be placed in the same relative 
position as if the debtor had been adjudi- 
cated a bankrupt, and the trustees had 
been duly appointed his assignees. They 
shall have all the benefit of the bankrupt 
law. They may resort to it to the extent 
to which they may need its interposition, 
while, as to the debtor, there will be no 
reproach, no obloquy, no public proceed- 
ings, save so far as publicity may be re- 
quisite to the creditor. ‘The creditors 
may resort to the Court of Bankruptcy to 
secure the examination of any person 
whose evidence they may require. In 
this way the whole law of bankruptcy 
will be at once incorporated with the law 
which regulates the relations of debtor 
and creditor and trustees; and the ad- 
ministration of the estate will go on, the 
creditor knowing that he may at any time 
invoke the interposition of the Court, and 
derive the same advantage as though there 
had been an actual adjudication in bank- 
ruptey. The benefit to the creditor and 
trustee by this arrangement will be exceed- 
ingly great, because if a question arises 
involving matters of legal controversy, 
power is given to the creditors and parties 
interested to state a case for the opinion 
of the Judge in bankruptcy, and they will 
accordingly receive the aid of the Court, 
and get the matter decided by the Judge, 
thus deriving the same advantage from 
the tribunal as if they were actually and 
legitimately within its walls in the position 
of bankrupt, assignees, and creditor. The 
importance of this particular part of the 
Bill in regard to the cost of proceeding 
cannot well be over-estimated. At pre- 
sent, among the principal sources of the 
revenue of the Court is a most injurious 
and oppressive tax, levied in the shape of 
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a percentage upon all the estates brought 
into the Court. Power was given by the 
Bill of 1849 to tax every estate adminis- 
tered in bankruptcy with a percentage 
varying from one-eighth of a pound up to 
£5 per cent. Any rate between these 
two termini which the commissioner may 
deem proper to inflict upon the estate, 
according to the exigencies of the case, he 
has the power of imposing. The result 
therefore is that every large estate has of 
necessity been driven out of the Court of 
Bankruptey. If you could by any possi- 
bility avoid it, you would never go to 
the Court to administer an estate which 
produced assets of £100,000 or £200,000; 
and the small estates, again, though sub- 
jected to a smaller percentage, suffer from 
the system to such an extent that but little 
is left for the creditors. The revenue of 
the Court of Bankruptcy is in this posi- 
tion:—In 1858 the percentage levied by 
the official assignees in the manner I have 
described was £41,407 12s., but in -1859 
it was only £29,922, showing an immense 
falling off in the business. ‘The stamp du- 
ties, in like manner, in 1858 were £21,201, 
but in 1859 they yielded only £13,850. 
In fact the Court of Bankruptey would 
itself have been bankrupt had it not been 
for a very fortunate provision made in 
1831, in the appointment of official as- 
signees, who at once applied themselves 
with great industry to recover and get in 
estates which had been lost sight of and 
neglected under the antecedent adminis- 
tration in bankruptcy, and who succeeded 
in recovering many hundred thousands of 
pounds. ‘This money was invested in the 
Bankruptcy Court, and then, there being 
another provision that all the monies when 
received from the estates, and prior to the 
declaration of any dividend, should be paid 
into the Bank of England, there arose of 
course a large amount of floating balances, 
which the Accountant in Bankruptcy deals 
with in much the same way as corre- 
sponding balances are dealt with by the 
Accountant General in Chancery. He in- 
vests, from time to time, under the orders 
of the Court, all sums of money not abso- 
lutely needed ; and in this way the Bank- 
ruptey Court derives a revenue, which in 
1858 amounted to £49,605. That fund, 
however, has been drawn upon in order to 
meet and supply the deficit arising from 
the failing revenues of the Court, and, 
accordingly, the interest of that fund in 
1859 was only £46,170, showing a dimi- 
nution of £3,500. These are the three 
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principal supplies to meet the expenses of 
the court, which will be found set forth 
in a Parliamentary paper of the 14th 
February, 1860. The whole expenditure 
of this Court during 1859 amounted to 
£82,459. But in this sum are included 
compensations and retiring annuities to 
the amount of £20,200. ‘These compensa- 
tions are the penalty paid for errors made 
in the construction of the court in former 
times, which errors we were obliged to 
atone for by keeping up the salaries of 
persons previously engaged in the ad- 
ministration of bankruptcy, but displaced 
by the reforms subsequently introduced. 
These retiring annuities for the offices of 
Patentee of Bankrupts, the Clerk of the 
Hanaper, and the Lord Chancellor’s officers 
in bankruptcy will be thrown into the 
funds of the court, and be no longer a 
charge on the suitors. Why should the 
present suitors pay for the errors of a 
former time? My right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has most 
judiciously consented to transfer the sum 
of £20,200 on account of these retiring 
annuities to the Consolidated Fund. This 
will be a relicf to the same amount to the 
funds of the Court of Bankruptey; nor 
can the charge endure for a very long time; 
though I have certainly found that sine- 
eurists live for an indefinite period. The 
relief thus given to the funds of the 
court will enable it to diminish consider- 
ably the charges on the suitors. There 
will be abundant funds for the ordinary 
wants of the court, and it will be enabled 
to remove all fees, except those on regis- 
tration and adjudication. As to registra- 
tion, in cases where the estate is under 
£1,000, the registration fee will be £5; if 
above £1,000 and under £3,000, it will 
be £10; if above £8,000, it will be £15. 
The average of these fees will be £10. I 
propose to abrogate at once all the per- 
centage fees paid on the amount of estates, 
and to reduce all the fees. paid to the court 
to the smallest possible amount. The ex- 
pense of an application to the court will, 
in point of fact, be little, and that expense 
the creditors themselves will have the 
power of controlling and checking by their 
own inspection. This will be a great bene- 
fit to those who are now deterred from 
secking the aid of the law by the expense 
of the proceedings. There is one charge 
for remuneration to the Bank of England 
for keeping the account of the court; it 
is £3,160 a year, and sometimes more 
than that; yet I find by the quarterly 
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return of the balances of cash that the 
account of the court shows a balance 
of not less than £60,000 in the hands 
of the Bank. I think that holding that 
balance is of itself an abundant remune- 
ration, and I therefore propose to discon- 
tinue this payment. ‘These are a few of 
the changes that I hope will greatly re- 
lieve the suitors in the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. I proceed now to state the mode 
of procedure to be adopted by the court, 
and to describe particularly the rel :tive 
positions of the official assignee and the 
creditors’ assignee. An adjudication will 
be made immediately the petition is pre- 
sented, but in case of a contested adjudi- 
cation, a period of not less than three days, 
and not exceeding seven, will be ailowed 
to elapse ; that interval, however, will not 
interfere with the measures to be taken for 
the preservation of the property of the 
estate. An official assignee wil] be ap- 
pointed to the estate, who will be charged 
with that duty. At present there are per- 
sons employed in the court, such as ac- 
countants, auctioneers, and messengers, 
who each demand, and each receive fees, 
according to the ancient and cumbrous 
system. I propose to abolish the messen- 
gers altogether. What a messenger does 
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is this—he hires a man for 3s. 6d. a day, 
who does the work, and he charges I know 
not how much for what his deputy does 
for 3s. 6d. I have here a return of the 
profits of the messengers of the court that 
really makes one’s mouth water, consider- 


ing what they do. The fees leave a very 
considerable income after defraying the 
expense of the deputies. One gentleman 
returns his profits in one year, for doing 
nothing, as £1,296; another, £1,361; 
another, still more fortunate, £1,767. I 
have taken the figures as they first meet 
my eye; others might be found still higher. 
This expense will be entirely done away 
with. The official assignee will have the 
charge and custody of the estate up to the 
appointment of the assignee under the ad- 
judication. Many burdensome charges will 
be taken off the estate; it will be in the 
power of the creditors’ assignee to go to 
the Judge in chambers and obtain the 
necessary authority to keep open the trade, 
carry on the business in which the bank- 
rupt was engaged, and prevent the neces- 
sity of breaking up the establishment; he 
will keep things in the condition required 
for the payment of the creditors, till they 
shall have the power to speak for them- 
selves. The Bill proceeds on the principle 
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that the estate of the debtor belongs to the 
creditor. If, at the meeting of the cre- 
difors, they determine to go on with the 
bankruptcy, an assignee will be chosen, 
Then comes the question, what is the po- 
sition of the official assignee relative to the 
creditors’ assignee? There has been much 
controversy on the point, and I have been 
pressed to remove the official assignee, 
Now, the position in which they at present 
stand is that they are the only persons 
who can receive and give a discharge for 
money. This has been found very conve- 
nient in one respect, because it has, as I 
have already observed, tended to create 
that large and floating balance in the Bank 
of England—a balance which has enabled 
the Bankruptcy Court to hold its head 
above water. It has, however, been justly 
complained that the official assignee re- 
duces the creditors’ assignee to a mere 
cypher; that he usurps all his functions, 
and that the creditors are, as it were, 
through their appointed organ, displaced 
and removed from their proper position. 
Now, in order to obviate the objections to 
the continuance of that state of things 
which exists, I am about to make a pro- 
posal, which I trust the House will duly 
weigh, and which I have no doubt will 
form the subject of a great deal of discus- 
sion when the Bill goes into Committee, 
should it reach that stage. I propose, 
then, immediately on the selection of the 
creditors’ assignee—supposing the creditors 
should determine to choose an assignee 
from among themselves, or apart from 
their own body—the official assignee shall 
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be bound to render to him a full and par- 


ticular account of all his receipts and pay- 
ments, and to hand over the whole of the 
property of which he has taken possession. 
I propose, however, that immediately after- 
wards the official assignee shall stand in 
the position of auditor of the accounts of 
the creditors’ assignee, and to impose the 
obligation on the creditors’ assignee of 
paying all the moneys he may receive into 
the Bank of England. That I look upon 
as a wholesome and a necessary precau- 
tion ; and there is one great benefit which 
will, I think, result from the change. At 
present, the official assignee is trusted in © 
all things ; but I am sorry to be obliged to 
say that experience shows us the folly of 
trusting any person whatsoever implicitly 
and without check; for during the compa- 
ratively short period of time that official 
assignees have discharged their present 
functions, defalcations have been disco- 
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yered—I say discovered, because what the 
actual amount of those defalcations may 
be it is impossible to know—to the extent 
of £110,000 or £120,000. I further pro- 
pose to introduce into the Court the great 
invention of printing, which has been so 
slow in finding its way into the adminis- 
tration of the law, that even at the pre- 
sent moment we still use instead of printed 
deeds, that cumbrous, inconvenient, and 
expensive parchment—for I will under- 
take to say that one-fourth of the exist- 
ing litigation would be avoided if the mode 
of ascertaining the contents of deeds and 
their accuracy and of rendering one’s self 
familiar with their contents, were made 
more easy by the course which I suggest. 
I propose, therefore, in conformity with 
that opinion, and with the mode of pro- 
ceeding adopted by railway and other in- 
corporated companies, that the creditors’ 
assignee shall render periodical accounts 
of the whole of his receipts, the payments 


he has made, and all the other circum- : 


stances relating to the estate; that these 
accounts shall be audited and examined by 
the official assignee; that immediate re- 
course shall be had to the registrar or the 
Judge, if any question should happen to 
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functionaries, that due regard is paid to 
their interests. With respect to the emo- 
luments of the official assignees, I may 
say I do not think it would be right that 
those gentlemen should be allowed to 
suffer materially by the change in the 
law which I am about to introduce. I 
propose, therefore, in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Commission over 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University presided in 
1853, to give to each of these official as- 
signees, independently of office expenses, 
an annual and certain salary of £800 a 
year, with power to the Judge to augment 
that salary according to the work done up 
to a maximum of £1,500 per annum; and 
I have no doubt that if the quantity of bu- 
siness which I anticipate should be trans- 
acted under the new system, the official 
assignee may safely reckon on receiving a 
liberal recompense for the amount of duty 
which he may be called upon to discharge. 
That being so, I trust some security will 
be afforded for the faithful rendering and 
administration of accounts in bankruptcy. 
I shall now proceed to state the proposal 
which I desire to make with regard to an- 
other power which I think it is expedient 
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be raised thereon ; that the accounts shall | to confer upon the creditors in case it 


be vouched by the creditors’ assignee; and | should appear to them that the estate in 


that the official assignee shall be charged 
with the duty of seeing that all moneys 


which they happen to be interested should 
be capable of being better administered 


that have come into the hands of the cre- | and dealt with in a more simple and eco- 


ditors’ assignee have been faithfully paid 
into the Bank as soon as they have been 
received. I propose, moreover, that printed 
copies of those accounts when audited, in 
the form of a balance sheet of the bank- 
rupt’s estate, shall be sent through the 
post to every creditor, so that very shortly 
after the bankruptcy, printed accounts in 
the common form of those used by rail- 
way companies will be placed in the hands 
of each creditor, without calling upon him 
to travel outside his door, or to employ 
an attorney to ascertain how the estate 
is being administered. I ought to have 
stated that, in order the more expedi- 
tiously to effect this object, I have made 
provision that when the creditors are as- 
certained, a printed list of the names of 
those who have a claim to the amount of 
£10 shall be sent to each creditor. By 
these means I think the efficient discharge 
of his dutics on the part of the creditors’ 
assignee will be secured. He will be kept 
in check by the official assignee, and the 
creditors themselves will find in the an- 
tagonism which will exist between those 





nomic form. I propose in the first place 
that, in a case in which the assets are 
found not to exceed a sum of £1,000, a 
certain majority of the creditors may, if 


| they think it right to do so, transfer the 


administration of the estate to the County 
Court. Probably, if 1 succeed in reducing 
the expenses in bankruptcy to the extent 
which I am sanguine enough to hope wiil 
be the case, this power will seldom be ex- 
ercised; but I have nevertheless deemed 
it desirable to make provision for it in the 
present Bill. The County Courts have, I 
may observe, got an ample staff, including 
a treasurer, to perform all the functions 
which are discharged by the official as- 
signee and the registrar in bankruptcy. 
The next point to which I beg leave to 
call the attention of the House is another 
great reform of the law, to which I trust 
it will give its assent. Hon. Members 
are well aware of the strange admix- 
ture which exists in bankruptcy of civil 
and criminal law. You have here got a 
criminal jurisdiction of a most singular 
character, because it is a jurisdiction which 
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treats the bankrupt as a criminal without 
at the same time giving any definition of 
his offence. Nothing more, in fact, is 
given in these cases than a mere descrip- 
tion of moral misconduct, extravagance, 
recklessness, and a general want of pru- 
dence. I find from the returns before the 
House that on the subject of the elassifica- 
tion of certificates, the Commissioners of 
the Court of Bankruptcy have exhibited 
this remarkable variety in their adjudica- 
tions:—Commissioner Evans, out of 479 
applications for certificates made in five 
years, only granted 17 first-class certifi- 
cates, or one in 28; Commissioner Fon- 
blanque, out of 453 applications in the 
same five years, granted 31 first-class cer- 
tificates, or about one in 14; Commissioner 
Fane, out of 653 applications, granted no 
fewer than 161 first-class certificates, or 
one in less than four. How is it possible 
that there can be any kind of consistency 
or keeping in the administration of the law, 
or in the principles by which it should be 
regulated, when we see such a difference 
in the adjudication of these functiona- 
ries? In the other two courts I find 
first-class certificates given in about one 
case in every eight and one in every eleven. 
This is a most painful exhibition of the 
uncertainty attending the administration 
of justice. If we were to contrast the 
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proceedings of the courts in the country | 
with that of the Judges of Appeal in| 
Bankruptcy we should find a still more | 


painful extent of inconsistency and con- 
tradiction. The system is all the more in- 
jurious because it leads to a great amount 
of litigation and discussion on the applica- 
tion of the bankrupt. Hence those long 
examinations we frequently see in the daily 
papers; hence, also, those appeals from 
the courts of first instance to the Court of 
Appeal in Chancery, and the continual 
reversal of decisions given in the court 
below. ‘This isa great blot on our insti- 
tutions. If you please, make your crimi- 
nal law with regard to any fraudulent con- 
tracting of debt as stringent, as severe, as 
* is compatible with the object of the crimi- 
nal law; but let there not be that which 
is neither law nor certain justice—a most 
painful, indefinite amount of discretion, 
realizing the old reproach, that the bank- 
rupt’s conduct is measured and determined 
according to the length of the Commis- 
sioner’s foot. I propose to lay down rules, 
to be strictly applied by a court of criminal 
jurisdiction, to reserve to the Court of 
Bankruptcy in which the bankrupt is pro- 
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secuted the power of suspending his dis- 
charge, and to make the suspension of the 
discharge co-extensive with the punish- 
ment inflicted on him. These are the 
principal provisions of the Bill on the 
subject of certificates. In deference to 
the expressed opinions of others, I pro- 
pose to embody clauses which will provide 
for the case of a debtor who commits an 
act of bankruptcy, giving his creditors, in 
case of his death, the same power of 
administering his estate in bankruptcy as 
if he had remained alive. I confess that 
I do not myself sce any necessity for this 
change. At present, in consequence of 
the improved administration of the Court 
of Chancery, the estate of a deceased debtor 
may be administered there in the simplest 
and most expeditious way, at an amount 
of cost very little exceeding 5 per cent on 
the amount of his debts. 1 do not enter 
on other details of the Bill, having already 
made pretty large demands on the time 
and attention of the House. I trust that 
if the House shall agree to read it a second 
| time the Bill will receive a searching in- 
| vestigation in committee, where I shall 
look for a very great improvement of its 
| details, with a view, I trust; to the estab- 
lishment of a simple, uniform, expeditious, 
| and economical system—a system some- 
| what corresponding to our position as the 
greatest mercantile nation in the world. 
I hope the House will permit me to fix a 
day before the Easter recess for the second 
reading. I do not anticipate there will be 
much discussion on the second reading, 
but a great amount of laborious attention 
will have to be given to the details in the 
Committee, and it will be most desirable 
to have the Bill sent up to the other House 
by the beginning or middle of June. The 
House will observe that the winding-up 
of joint-stock companies has been omitted 
from this Bill. That is a subject of a very 
comprehensive nature, on which the Lord 
Chancellor has introduced a Bill which 
has passed the other House and come 
down here, and of which I propose to 
move the second reading one day next 
next week. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in the Bill. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he sin- 
cerely congratulated the country and the 
House that this great question—this long- 
promised, long-desired, and much-needed 
measure, had at length been undertaken 
by the Government, which—should the 
Bill be found, as he declared with un- 
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feigned sincerity, his belief that it would 
be found, entitled to public support and 
approbation—had the power to carry it 
through both Houses of Parliament. He 
also congratulated the House and the coun- 
try that the Government had been assisted 
—he might say represented—on this occa- 
sion by his hon. and learned Friend, whose 
abilities and long experience well fitted 
him to undertake this great and important 
measure. It would be inconvenient at that 
stage to enter at any length into the con- 
sideration of a Bill that presented so much 
that was worthy of praise, and so little 
that was open to censure or even to criti- 
cism. He would advert, however, to one 
or two points for the purpose of direct- 
ing the attention of his hon. and learned 
Friend to them, for he felt that at the 
proper time they would merit serious con- 
sideration in their minutest details. He 
heard with great satisfaction that it was 
intended, at whateyer cost and sacrifice, 
entirely to put an ond to the present 
Bankruptcy Courts. He did not know 
precisely what system would be adopt- 
ed in the provinces; but in expressing his 
entire concurrence in the abolition of the 
existing Court of the metropolis, he would 
venture to detain the House for a mo- 
ment, when he reminded them of the long 
and consistent opposition which an analo- 
gous measure experienced in former years; 
he alluded to the measure which abolished 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, and led to the 
institution of the Probate Court, and for 
which measure they were also indebted 
to his hon. and learned Friend. For four 
years in succession, during which that 
measure was in one form or another be- 
fore that, or the other House of Parlia- 
ment, many persons, including himself, 
earnestly warned the Government of the 
day against attempting to pass any mea- 
sure for the establishment of a new court 
of justice for the administration of a sepa- 
rate branch of the law, without introduc- 
ing a system of common law procedure. 
He did not know what was the framework 
of the Bill of his hon. and learned Friend 
in reference to the mode of conducting the 
business of the new Court; but he would 
venture to throw out a suggestion as to 
the expediency, not to say absolute neces- 
sity, of investing this new Court with 
powers of viva voce examination of wit- 
nesses in open court, and of trial by jury 
where necessary, and the other portions of 
the procedure in the common law Courts, 
which had been introduced into the Probate 
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Court, so that the country might be satisfied 
the new tribunal would possess the juris- 
diction both of a Court of Equity and of a 
Court of common law. Subject to these 
suggestions, he doubted not but the scheme 
of the Goverment would, with suitable 
machinery, greatly improve the state of 
the law in what was, in this commercial 
country, perhaps its most important branch. 
He collected, from the statement which 
they had heard, that the Bill likewise 
aimed at entirely abolishing the distine- 
tion between traders and non-traders, so 
that their liability to the Bankruptcy laws, 
as well as those affecting the general rela- 
tion between debtors and creditors should 
be precisely the same. He trusted that 
one of the great results of the measure 
would be, that the estates of insolvents 
might be administered with satisfaction to 
their creditors, in many, perhaps in most 
cases, without a resort to the Court of 
Bankruptcy at all. But it should be re- 
membered that serious difficulties beset 
the proposal for now bringing for the first 
time within the operation of the Bank- 
ruptcy laws all classes of persons who 
might be included under the category of 
non-traders. It was easy to deal in that 
manner with commercial men, who could 
not long absent themselves from their 
places of business, without, in substance, 
committing an act of bankruptcy. But 
unless great care was taken in applying 
the same rule to all classes of persons, rich 
and poor—he knew not whether Peers 
were made subject to the Bill— much 
practical mischief and injustice would) e 
inflicted. Much caution would be required, 
for example, in the first step, by which 
they should declare bankrupt private gen- 
tlemen accustomed to a country life, and 
wholly unacquainted with commercial ha- 
bits, and who, while travelling abroad— 
not for a week or a month, but for years 
together—-might perhaps have left ample 
sums in the hands of their agents to meet 
their obligations, and yet not know what 
was going on at home in regard to their 
affairs. Unless caution were exercised, 
this provision, he feared, might introduce 
infinite mischief and injustice to an entire 
class of persons. He understood that his 
hon. and learned Friend, so far from wish- 
ing to abolish the office of official assignee, 
intended to bring that functionary promi- 
nently forward, as a person of great im- 
portance under this Bill; but he also in- 
tended, as he understood, te associate with 
the official assignee, in all cases of bank- 
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ruptey or of voluntary liquidation, a cre- 
ditors’ assignee. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: After 
the proposed change, the estate of the 
bankrupt would be in the hands of the 
ereditors’ assignee. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY: As he un- 
derstood, after the adjudication in bank- 
ruptcy, there was to be an official assignee 
and a creditors’ assignee; but it was to be 
in the power of a certain proportion in 
number and value of the creditors to with- 
draw the proceedings altogether from the 
Court of Bankruptcy, and to convert them 
into a process of voluntary liquidation. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL: The of- 
ficial assignee would hold the bankrupt’s 
estate until the creditors’ assignee was ap- 
pointed, but then he would give way to 
this latter person ; remaining, however, for 
the purpose of receiving and auditing the 
accounts of the creditors’ assignee. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY: The question 
whether the creditors’ assignee should take 
the place of the official assignee, or should 
act with him, was one on which great 
difference of opinion existed, and which 
would, no doubt, be open to careful consi- 
deration in Committee. He came now to 
the consideration of a more important ques- 
tion—how estates were to be managed in 
cases where there had been a bankruptcy, 
and subsequently the matter had assumed 
the form of voluntary liquidation; and 
also in cases where there had been no 
bankruptcy, but the creditors had agreed 
on a scheme of liquidation, and where the 
Bankruptcy Court should only be resorted 
to in case of necessity or to enforce the 
arrangement agreed on. He thought that 
the way in which such cases were to be 
dealt with was by far the most important 
point in a bill of this kind. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General had 
alluded to the vast disproportion there 
existed between the number of bankrupt- 
cies as compared with voluntary liquida- 
tion. Upon this head he (Sir F. Kelly) 
would take leave to remark that no system 
of bankruptcy, no system of law between 
debtor and creditor could be complete unless 
it were founded on the maxim which lay at 
the bottom of the whole question—that 
. when it was once clear that a debtor was 
insolvent his creditors should have legal 
omnipotence and should have the entire 
management and control over his estate. 
Whether in the case of an insolvent debtor 
the first step should be taken by the debtor, 
or by a creditor, or by the body of the credi- 
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tors, it was essential that, without passing 
through any court, the debtor and the 
creditors should be brought together, and 
if they could agree on a scheme of liquida- 
tion that that scheme should be carried 
into practical effect, with no other refe. 
rence to the Bankruptcy Court than for 
the purpose of giving effect to the reso- 
lutions and acts of the creditors. He 
should look with anxiety to see whether 
in such a case the Bill gave full power to 
the creditors to act for themselves. Again, 
it was a very essential question whether, 
in case the creditors should wish to effect 
a complete liquidation and winding up of 
the affairs of the bankrupt, without refe- 
rence to the Court of Bankruptcy, they 
would be allowed to vest the estate of a 
debtor in assignees or trustees of their 
own nomination, without having thrust 
upon them, against their will and possibly 
against their interests, the services of an 
official assignee. With regard to the “ dead 
clauses,” he was happy to hear, on such 
high authority, that in the Court of Chan- 
cery estates of deceased persons could be 
wound up at an expense: of only about 
5 per cent; for if that were so there would 
be nothing to do but to adopt that course. 
He wished to say one word upon the com- 
mercial question. In every measure of 
bankruptcy, in every report of a Com- 
mission or a Committee for some years 
past, the very first difficulty stated to 
stand in the way of reform was the great 
charges now imposed upon bankrupts’ es- 
tates, originally amounting to £40,000 
a year, but now, he believed, reduced to 
about £20,000, and which he rejoiced to 
hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
now consented to charge upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund. These charges were on ac- 
count of a number of officers who were in 
office twenty, thirty, and even thirty-five 
years back, and who had no more claim in 
justice on the estates of bankrupts of the 
present day than on those of any indi- 
vidual Member of that House; and, under 
these circumstances, one could not but 
wonder that such an abuse had so long 
existed. He thought it very creditable to 
the Government that they had determined 
to put an end to this most flagrant abuse. 
He believed it would be only the begin- 
ning of a system of economy at which 
every one who had the misfortune to be 
interested in the estate of a bankrupt or 
an insolvent would have reason to rejoice. 
He scarcely understood, even from the 
luminous statement of his hon. and learned 
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Friend, the connection between this Bill 
and the measure for the winding-up of 
joint-stock companies; but he could not 
refrain from expressing his opinion that 
the laws affecting the distribution of the 
estates of individuals and of companies 
ought to be made substantially alike. The 
latter was no doubt a question of great 
difficulty and complication, but unless the 
two Bills were prepared together there 
would be great danger of inconsistency 
between the two measures. Great incon- 
sistencies were fatal blots in legislation. 
It was essential that both measures should 
be substantially the same, and that they 
should work together in entire harmony 
one with the other. These, however, were 
matters of detail which must be looked to 
in Committee. In conclusion, he begged 
leave to thank the hon. and learned (ten- 
tleman for the great attention which, in 
the midst of his numberless avocations, he 
had bestowed upon this subject, and to 
assure him that he should have his most 
hearty concurrence in his endeavours to 
render this measure worthy of the country 
and of the reputation of the learned and 
distinguished man who had intro:luced it 
into Parliament. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he rose to 
thank his hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for the consummate ability, 
the unrivalled industry, and the great 
courage which he had evinced in the 
preparation of the Bill which he had 
just submitted to the House. The sub- 
ject was so vast, and the legislation which 
had taken place on the subject was so in- 
tricate, that the administration of the law 
of bankruptcy in our jurisdiction had be- 
come a scandal to the nation. No Judge, 
scarcely any lawyer, could tell what the 
law was, or, such was the intinite variety 
of acts upon this subject, where to look. 
There had been three or four consolida- 
tions, or rather attempts at consolidation, 
of the bankruptey laws, so that the most 
painstaking Judges were at a loss where 
to find the last subsisting enactment. As 
to the practical administration of the law, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
at all exceeded the actual facts in what he 
said about the Commissioners in Basing- 
hall Street. How happened it that there 
was a large disparity between bankrupt- 
cles and composition deeds—between mat- 
ters before the public court and private 
arrangements? It happened because the 
commercial men of the first commercial 
state in the world had no confidence what- 
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ever in the manner in which the law was 
administered. One Bankruptcy Commis- 
sioner sat in open court, another in a pri- 
vate room; one day a Commissioner gave 
his decision one way, the next another 
Commissioner decreed in a manner the 
very reverse of his brother functionary ; 
witnesses were examined in private rooms, 
subjected to the most important examina- 
tions without the presence of a Commis- 
sioner, and submitted to all sorts of inter- 
rogatories; important matters were going 
on in Court whilst, as the Attorney Ge- 
neral said, the Commissioner was sitting 
with a newspaper in his hand, and exhi- 
biting the most sublime indifference. As 
to the question of expense, it did not seem 
to be at all considered that the estate was 
for the benefit of the creditors, but was 
looked upon as a carcase upon which vul- 
tures were to gorge themselves—official as- 
signees, messengers, brokers, auctioneers, 
accountants. All who were engaged in 
commerce shunned the Bankruptcy Court. 
As to private arrangements, he reminded 
the House that there were dishonest and 
unjust creditors as well as dishonest and 
unjust traders. A trader who had strug- 
gled through misfortune, and had placed 
his estate before his creditors, who had 
been guilty of no dishonesty, might yet 
be forced into bankruptcy by some disho- 
nest creditor who got hold of some bill of 
exchange, and who, by the terror of bank- 
ruptcy, sought to extort money from the 
debtor, his relatives, or the creditors, and 
thus to ruin an estate which, if privately 
administered equitably for the advani.e 
of all, would have yielded a fair dividend 
to every creditor. He approved, therefore, 
of that portion of the Bill which facilitated 
voluntary arrangements without the inter- 
ference of the Cou.t. He also approved 
of the abolition of the distinction between 
trader and non-trader, and, to mect the 
difficulty suggested by the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman opposite (Sir F. Kelly), he 
would venture to point out that a man 
was only to be adjudged bankrupt in case 
it should be shown to the satisfaction of 
the Judge that he was abroad for the pur- 
pose of absconding, or of avoiding payment 
of his debts. And what could be a greater 
disgrace than that a man should live abroad 
and defy his creditors in England to touch 
his estates? With reference to the ap- 
plication of the new law in the country 
districts, some defects in the Bill might 
be remedied in Committee. It seemed to 
him that the bankruptcy laws should not 
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be subject to Commissioners sitting at 
Liverpool, Leeds, and Bristol; and this 
was a part of the measure to which the 
attention of the House should be directed. 
He believed, too, the County-Court Judges 
were not the persons to have this jurisdic- 
tion committed to their care. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he could not let 
the Motion pass without expressing a fear 
that the bankruptcy laws could not pro- 
perly be applied to persons who were not 
traders. He thought when the matter 
came to be more fully considered, it 
would be seen that the principles and 
policy of the public laws upon which the 
bankruptcy laws were founded, and the 
stringent powers given to the Commis- 
sioners, were not applicable to persons 
who were non-traders. The great power 
which the Court of Bankruptcy possessed 
of dealing with entailed estates, estates un- 
der settlements and reversionary interests, 
would, he thought, be somewhat alarming 
to the landed nobility and gentry. In no 
country in the world was the law of bank- 
ruptcy applicable to persons who were not 
traders. 

Mr. MALINS said, he would congratu- 
late the House and the country upon the 
fact that they were at length likely to 
have a rational system of bankruptcy esta- 
blished ; for anything more irrational than 
the system that had prevailed for a long 
time past—namely, of drawing a distinc- 
tion between those who were insolvent 
traders, and those who were insolvent non- 
traders, it would be difficult to imagine. 
He had urged this topic upon the attention 
of the House some three or four years ago. 
He then said that it was most unreasonable 
to keep up that distinction. He had also 
pointed out the necessity of abolishing the 
Court in Basinghall Street, and establishing 
one Judge, with the rank of Vice Chan- 
cellor, who would be able to discharge all 
the duties in the ordinary hours of judicial 
business; and without attempting to cast 
blame upon the gentlemen who filled the 
office of commissioners, he stated, what 
had been confirmed by the Attorney Gene- 
ral that night, that the occupation of the 
Commissioners did not exceed nine hours 
a week each, and that there could not bea 
more successful system for making Judges 
inefficient and encouraging them to in- 
dulge in reading the newspapers when 
they ought to be transacting business than 
giving them very little to do. He re-| 
joiced, then, that his hon. and learned 
Friend had resolved, by his comprehensive 
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scheme, to sweep away the distinction be. 
tween the insolvent trader and non-trader, 
So far as the landed interest were con- 
cerned, he saw nothing in the measure 
that was calculated to give them alarm, 
The way to preserve their property was to 
conduct their affairs with prudence. If a 
man’s expenditure exceeded his income, 
he must expect to get into difficulties; 
and whether he was gentle or simple, his 
property ought to become the property of 
his creditors, and the utmost facility should 
be given, as proposed by the Bill, for the 
ereditors taking possession of that pro- 
perty. He should, therefore, give his 
strongest support to this part of the Bill. 
Indeed, he thought he should give his 
support to every part of it, for there was 
no part which did not meet with his cordial 
assent, and certainly none more than the 
proposal to sweep away all distinctions 
and classes of certificates, and to facilitate 
the obtaining a certificate or discharge 
under bankruptcy, in order as speedily as 
possible, which was the true policy of all 
laws, to restore the insolvent trader to the 
capacity of again trading and putting him- 
self and family in a respectable position in 
the world. His hon. and learned Friend 
had stated that there would be an appeal 
from the country Commissioners to the 
Judge of the Court to be established in 
London ; but he did not say whether there 
was to be any, and what, appeal from that 
Court itself. He apprehended, however, 
that provision would be made for that. 
jThe Arrorney Genera: Yes, to the 
Court of Chancery.] He was glad to hear 
that. It was also proposed to preserve the 
Court in Portugal Street for the adminis- 
tration of small estates ; but was his hon. 
and learned Friend aware that that Court 
at present existed without any right of 
appeal ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
proposed to give the right of appeal to 
the Chief Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

Mr. MALINS said, he was glad to hear 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
likewise get rid of the anomaly which now 
enabled that Court to set all the tribunals 
in the country at defiance. He would give 
his cordial assistance in making this Bill 
a complete measure, and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would give every opportunity to 
his hon. and learned Friend in order that 
it might be passed this Session. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 
his hon. and learned Colleague must feel 
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gratified at the manner in which the im- 
ortant measure just explained to the 
House had been received on both sides. 
With regard to the double administration 
and double code applicable to trader and 
non-trader, he believed that the conclu- 
sion had long since been arrived at that 
they ought to be put an end to; but the 
question arose, how, in effecting that ob- 
ject, must they proceed with respect to 
acts of bankruptcy; and upon this point 
he conceived that the Attorney General, 
in determining boldly, had acted rightly. 
His hon. and learned Friend subjected the 
trader and non-trader to one tribunal. It 
was important that no unfounded alarm 
should find its way to the minds of country 
gentlemen and others, who were not con- 
nected with commerce; and he thought 
he might take upon himself to say that 
nothing would be found in the Bill to 
cause any just or reasonable apprehension 
amongst those classes on the ground that 
unwittingly, or by some unintentional 
omission, they might have their estates 
subjected to the administration of the new 
system of bankruptcy law. What was 
now proposed was, not that non-traders 
should be subjected to a new and unheard- 
of law; but that they should be brought 
under a single tribunal, which would ad- 
minister the insolvent estates of all classes 
alike. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he begged leave, on 
the part of the mercantile and manufac- 
turing portion of the community, to thank 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for the very excellent mea- 
sure he had proposed as an amendment of 
the existing bankruptcy law. He was glad 
to perceive that the Bill was founded on 
the great principle that the property of a 
bankrupt ceased to be his own, and be- 
longed in reality to his creditors. He 
wished, however, to take that opportunity 
of urging on the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the expediency of devising some 
means for ensuring that the cash balances 
in the Bank of England should be as small 
as possible, and that assets should be di- 
vided among the creditors as soon as pos- 
sible. As to the general provisions of the 
Bill, he hoped to see them speedily be- 
come the law of the land. 

Mr. MURRAY said, he would venture 
to suggest that the Bill should be made a 
model Bankruptcy Bill for all our Colonies. 
A firm in London often had a branch at 
Sydney, another at the Cape, and others 
perhaps in some distant parts; and, if it 


| stopped, there was now an entire want of 
| system in bringing the assets into one 
| place, and dividing them fairly among the 
| creditors. The local creditors harassed the 
, parties and frequently got paid, so that by 
: the time the London creditors transmitted 
| their powers of attorney the assets were 
gone. He would ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to extend the machinery of his 
Bill, so that creditors in England might 
derive equal benefit from bankrupts’ pro- 
perty in the Colonies. This was the case 
}in India under the Indian Act ; and, if the 
assistance of the colonial legislatures could 
be procured, such an extension of bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction would be most valu- 
able. With regard to the unsatisfactory 
character of the present system, he be- 
lieved that the Attorney General had un- 
derstated the case. In administering the 
law there was the most marked difference 
between the practice of the Commissioners 
in granting certificates, and the anomalies 
which thus arose were much to be re- 
gretted. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he readily 
admitted that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General had brought the sub- 
ject under the consideration of the House 
with his usual clearness and ability. But 
it appeared to him that very serious objec- 
tions existed to the proposal of his hon. 
and learned Friend that the distinction be- 
tween bankruptcy and insolvency should 
be completely abolished. That distinction 
was founded on the very nature of the two 
cases. A trader, without the smallest fault 
upon his part was liable to be ruined at 
any moment by some unexpected commer- 
cial disaster ; and the law therefore very 
properly provided that after he had sur- 
rendered all his property he should start 
again in life a perfectly free man, and 
should be entitled to all the future rewards 
of his industry. But the insolvent, or the 
non-trader, almost necessarily incurred his 
debts in consequence of his own thought- 
lessness and extravagance; and he (Mr. 
Bouverie) believed the country would not 
endure that such a man should escape from 
every liability against his after-accruing 
property. That was certainly a question 
of great difficulty and importance; and he 
hoped that the House would not, without 
the most careful consideration, assent to 
the change proposed in the Bill. There 
was another point to which he would for 
a moment direct their attention. His hon. 
and learned Friend proposed to pay all the 
compensations under that measure out of 
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the Consolidated Fund. But that would 
only be a return to the practice against 
which every moderna Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had protested of adding intermi- 
nately to the charges upon that fund. Be- 
sides there was at present a large sum, 
which yielded about £40,000 a year, upon 
which the suitors had no claims, and he 
thought that was a suitable fund out of 
which to pay the compensations, rather 
than adding them to the public burdens. 
He «mitted some portions of the measure 
would be great improvements; but the 


House must not suppose that this or any | 


change in the bankruptcy law would 
produce gencral satisfaction: Creditors 
lost so much money by bankruptcies that, 
under arrangements, there must be a great 
amount of dissatisfaction. 

Mx. HADFIELD said, he very much 
doubted whether the time had not come 
when imprisonment for debt ought to be 
abolished altogether. He wished that 
greater facilities had been given by the 
Bill to private arrangements. But the 
main features of the measure would, he 
believed, be generally approved by the 
commercial community. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in reply, 


expressed his thanks to the House for the 


favourable reception which it had accorded 
to the proposal which he had made, and 
his readiness to take into his consideration 
any suggestions which might be offered to 
him with a view to rendering it as perfect 


as possible. He admitted, in alluding to 
the observations which had been made as 
to a conflict of jurisdiction being likely to 
arise between the mother country and the 
Colonies, that the question was one which 
required further notice, and thought it 
was matter for regret that in China, where 
commercial transactions on so large a scale 
were carried on, the community there 
should be allowed to continue destitute of 
a law of bankruptcy and insolvency, and 
be in consequence obliged to avail them- 
selves of the facilities afforded by the 
French and American tribunals. In con- 
clusion he had only to express a hope 
that, considering the amount of discussion 
the subject would require, the House 
would permit him to fix the second read- 
ing of the Bill for that day fortnight. 

Leave given. 

Bill to amend and consolidate the Laws relating 
to Bankruptcy and Insolvency in England, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Artrorney Generat, 
Lord Joun Russet, and Mr. Soxicitor GENERAL. 


Bill presented and read 1°. 
Mr. Bouverie 
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WHITBY RECTORY. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, he rose to move 
for a Copy of all Correspondence between 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the 
Archbishop of York or his agent, and be- 
tween the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and 
any other persons, relative to the renewal 
of the lease of the tithe rent-charge of the 
parish of Whitby, and the augmentation 
of the income of that living. 

Mr. DEEDES said, that on the part of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, he had 
no objection to the production of the 
papers, which he had no doubt would suf- 
ficiently show the propriety of the course 
which the Commissioners had pursued. 

Motion agreed to. 

Copies or Extracts ordered, of all Correspond- 
ence between the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and the Archbishop of York, «r his agent and 
between the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and any 
other persons, relative to the renewal of the lease 
of the Tithe Rent Charge of the parish of Whitby, 
and the augmentation of the income of that 
living ” 

CUSTOMS ACTS—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read: House in 
Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the chair. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER begged to propose an amended 
Resolution, reducing the duty on hops 
from the Ist of January, 1861 (not under 
treaty) :— 

“That on and after the Ist of January, 1861, 
in lieu of the Duty of Customs now chargeable on 
the article undermentioned on importation into 
Great Britain and Ireland, the following Duty 
shall be charged, viz. :—Hops, until the Ist of 
January, 1862, the ewt., 20s. ; hops, on and after 
the Ist January, 1862, the ewt., 15s.” 

Mr. DODSON said, he had given notice 
of an Amendment to leave out the words 
‘Hops, on and after the 1st of January, 
1862, the ewt., 15s.,”’ and add the words 
‘from and after which date the duty shall 
absolutely cease and determine,” with the 
view of establishing perfectly free trade in 
hops; but on reflection, and after consulta- 
tion with friends on whose judgment he 
relied, he thought it desirable not to pledge 
the House to any prospective abolition of 
another source of revenue. With the per- 
mission of the Committee, therefore, he 
proposed to modify his Amendment, so 
as to leave the question to Parliament 
to determine, whether there should be 
any and what duty on hops on and 
after the Ist of January, 1862. The 
Excise duty on hops was peculiar and op- 
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pressive to the producer, and he wished to | hops, which was the object he had ulti- 
remind the House that this duty and the mately in view, and that amount was in- 
Customs’ duty on hops were inseparably | creased by half a million or a million, 
connected, and that they must stand or | would not the consumers of beer, barley- 
fall together. The Excise duty on hops growers, aid maltsters be proportionately 
was levied, not on the hops used in the benefited? It would be equivalent to a 
manufacture of beer, but on the hops ac- | reduction of the malt duty, and would give 
tually produced. In some seasons the pro- | a stimulus to the growth of barley. He 
duction exceeded the consumption. The | had a high authority for saying thi’ the 
consequence was that the producer paid price of hops did affect the consumer of 
frequently out of his own pocket duty on | beer, the barley-grower, and the maltster. 
hops that were not consumed. He could In 1854 the crop of hops fell short, owing 
give numerous objections to those duties, | to a blight, and the present Chancellor of 
but he would refer those who wished to | the Exchequer, who then held that office, 
obtain a good knowledge of the question to | moved a Resolution to suspend half the 
a pamphlet written by Mr. G. P. Bacon, | Customs’ duty on foreign hops for a year, 
Secretary to the Society for Promoting the | expressly on the ground that if that course 
Repeal of the Duty on Hops.- The Excise | was not adopted the consumer would suffer 
duty was peculiar, because the consump- | by the high price of hops. The proposi- 
tion of hops was strictly limited by the | tion of the right hon. Gentleman was car- 
operation of the malt duty ; but owing to | ried by a majority of three to one, and in 
the uncertain nature of the crop, the | the succeeding year the right hon. Gentle- 
amount of hops produced was uncontrolla- | man the Member for Radnor (Sir G. C. 
ble. The only element under control was | Lewis), who was then Chancellor of the 
the extension or reduction of the acreage ; | Exchequer, confirmed the views which his 
but even that was most inefficient. In| predecessor in office had expressed. In 
1852, 46,000 acres yielded five times as| opposition to the assertion of some hon. 
large a crop as 54,000 acres in 1854. The | Members, he had the authority of Mr. 
result was that by no fault or improvidence | Pressley, the Chairman of the Board of 
on the part of the producer more hops were | Inland Revenue, for saying that the hop 
produced than were required for the con- | duty was a very elastic tax if judiciously 
sumption of the year, and as the Excise | and liberally reduced. In his evidence 
duty was levied, not on the manufactured | before the Committee, that Gentleman 
article, not on the hops which found their | showed that in 1829 the duties on beer, 
way into the brewer’s vat, but on the raw | malt, and hops brought £7,112,416 to the 
material at the source of supply, the pro- | Exchequer, of which more than £3,000,000 
ducer had to pay out of his own pocket a! were obtained from the beer duty alone. 
duty on the quantity in excess. He con-; In 1857, the duty on beer having been 
tended that this was contrary to all the | abolished in the interval, the revenue from 
doctrines of political economy. ‘The ave-| malt and hops alone yielded £6,402,984, 
rage Excise duty paid upon each acre of} or within half a million of the amount 
land in England during a period of twenty- | produced before the £3,000,000 of beer 
two years was £16 16s. 3d. In 1855,| duty were swept away. Different Chan- 
when there was a large crop, the average | cellors of the Exchequer had considered 
in Sussex was between £14 and £15 per| this subject, and had defended the duty 
acre, and yet that land was not let for| solely upon the ground of the state of re- 
more than 10s. per acre ; consequently, the} venue at the time. The right hon. Gen- 
Excise exacted a duty amounting to be-| tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
tween twenty-eight and thirty times the} had, indeed, gone so far as to describe the 
rent of the land. Indeed he could go on | levying and collection of the hop duty as 
preferring indictment upon indictment |an enormous system of fiscal blundering, 
against the tax. Every element which | and not a word had been said in favour of 
went to make up a bad tax, was, in short, | the tax except by the right hon. Gentle- 
most ingeniously combined in the hop| man the present Home Secretary, who de- 
duty. It was said that the duty upon | fended it on the ground that it was easy of 
hops did not affect the consumer, but only | collection. That might be a recommenda- 
the producer. That, however, was not the | tion of a good tax, but it was no defence 
case There was expended in this country | for a bad one, because the easiest system 
£2,000,000 annually in the production of | would be to resort at once to confiscation. 
hops, and if they established free trade in| The repeal of the duty would be attended 
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with a great saving; the persons who col- 
lected it were not connected with the per- 
manent Excise, but were employed upon 
that duty alone; there would, if the hop 
duty were abolished, be no further neces- 
sity for their services. The only reasons 
which he could assign for the maintenance 
of the duty so long were that it was a tax 
which was not supposed much to affect the 
consumer, and that the hop-growers were 
a small and weak interest, to whom Chan- 
cellors’ of the Exchequer were not obliged 
to defer. Ifthe hop-growers had brought 
their interest to bear upon the House with 
the same force with which the paper- 
makers, glass-blowers, and other bodies 
had presented their claims to consideration, 
he was satisfied that the hop duties would 
long ago have been swept from the statute- 
book. He, however, hoped that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not look 
simply to the pressure which the hop- 
growers put upon him, but would consider 
the justice of their case. The duty was 
full of injustice and inequality, and there- 
fore demanded his attention. He did not 
propose to embarrass the financial arrange- 
ments of the year by asking for the imme- 
diate abolition of the duty, nor ask to 
pledge the House prospectively to the abo- 
lition of another source of revenue. His 
moderate proposition was, that the right 
hon. Gentleman should take the duty for 
one year only, leaving it to a future Ses- 
sion—and probably a future Parliament— 
to determine in 1861 whether any or what 
duties should be levied on hops; and he 
hoped that by economy and retrenchment, 
together with the increased receipts from 
other sources of income, they would be 
enabled to dispense with this impost at the 
end of the year. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘in lieu of” 

Srr BROOKE BRIDGES said, he rose 
to second the Amendment. It had been 
said the hop-growers were divided in their 
opinions regarding the objectionable cha- 
racter of these duties, but he could assure 
the House that there was a perfect unani- 
mity among the growers, who formed a 
large portion of his own constituency. 
Their views were precisely similar to those 
of the constituents of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the Committee. 
No one could deny that beer was the best 
beverage that could be had for both poor 
and rich, and, therefore, those who were 
producers of hops, malt, or any other 
article used in the manufacture of becr, 
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were entitled to the consideration of the 
House. He contended that if, with due 
consideration for the interests of the re- 
venue, any relief could be given, the hop- 
growers were entitled to receive it, and he 
hoped that the House would consent to the 
modest proposition now made. All the 
hop-growers asked for the present’ was 
that no duty should be fixed to continue 
upon hops, either Customs’ or Excise duty, 
after the period mentioned in the Amend- 
ment, but that it should be left open to 
future consideration whether it would be 
desirable, after that time, to continue any 
duty at all. 

Viscount HOLMESDALE said, he wish- 
ed to request the attention of the Commit- 
tee while he pointed out one mode in which 
the existing Excise duty inflicted excessive 
hardships upon the hop-planters. It sent 
into the market at the same time a large 
quantity of hops; the merchants knew that 
the whole must be sold in order to enable 
the farmers to pay the duty; they took 
advantage of that fact and reduced their 
prices. Hops had recently been entered 
|} for exportation for the sake of the draw- 
back allowed by the Excise, taken into the 
middle of the Channel, and there thrown 
overboard, the drawback being more than 
the price which the hops would have 
brought in the London market. With the 
exception of the duty on chicory, the hop 
duty was the only impost levied on the 
raw and unmanufactured produce of the 
soil, and what the growers wanted was 
that they should be relieved from the old- 
fashioned trammels of protection, and that 
the Customs’ and Excise duties should be 
swept away together. It might be thatin 
Kent hops would still pay the cost of pro- 
duction; but he believed that the proposal 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
carried into effect, would put an end to 
the cultivation of hops in those districts 
where, as in Sussex, hops of an inferior 
quality only were grown, and he would 
ask the Committee to think twice before 
they adopted a course which would create 
an enormous amount of misery among the 
population of that county. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, that many of 
his own constituents were engaged in the 
hop trade, and he did not agree that all the 
misfortunes of the hop-growers sprung, a8 
the noble Lord seemed to think, from their 
customers. It was by the latter who pur- 
chased the hops that the duty was paid; 
and as they had large stocks on hand at the 
present time, it was most important to them 
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that the reduction of the duties should be 
deferred until they had got rid of their 
existing stocks. There was generally 

+ dissension amongst the various 
classes of hop-growers ; and it was singu- 
lar now to find that there was perfect una- 
nimity. This, however, he presumed, had 
been brought about by the proposition that 
the English hop-grower was to pay 14s. 
per cwt., whilst the foreigner paid only 
15s. He would support the proposition of 
the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Dodson), but he did not see why hon. Gen- 
tlemen should not endeavour to obtain a 
fair differential duty, and it did seem ex- 
traordinary that the hon. Member for 
East Sussex should be so anxious to get 
rid of the 6s. differential duty which would 
exist between the proposed duties of 14s. 
and 20s. Why did they not propose to 
add the words ‘‘on and after the Ist of 
January, 1862, 20s. per cwt.,” instead of 
lis. He knew that by treating these 
matters as abstract questions they might 
arrive at any conclusion they liked, for 
such questions were very abstruse. They 
could not, however, be sure that in 1862 
all these duties would be swept away alto- 
gether, and it was better not to leave the 
matterto chance. As to the propriety and 
justice of a differential duty of 6s., the 
hop-planter and the hop-merchant were 
in the same position. The proposition of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was that 
the duty should be paid on the Ist of 
January in each year; and if afterwards 
the hops sold badly there might be a loss 
not only of the cost of production but of 
the duty also. This duty was in addition 
to £26 an acre for cultivation, and other 
very heavy charges; whilst, on the other 
hand, the foreigner received the best con- 
sideration. The foreigner produced his 
hops at about half the expense which the 
Englishman paid. He was not going to 
use a protection argument, because of 
course that was quite wrong, but he 
wished to bring before the Committee the 
gross unfairness which would be per- 
petrated under the proposed system. Of 
course it would be said, if the foreigner 
could produce at a cheaper rate our own 
growers should not cultivate the article, 
whatever might be the effect on the la- 
bourer or the owner of woodland or any- 
body else from their ceasing to do s0, 
and therefore he did not put that point 
forward, but he did say, “do not give that 
protection to the foreigner which you re- 
fused to yourown people.” The foreigner 
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paid the duty only when he chose to bring 
the hops in, and beyond that he could 
bond them if he pleased, in this country, 
and pay the duty upen taking them out of 
bond when he sold them, while the Eng- 
lishman was to be forced to pay the duty 
on the Ist of January. What he claimed 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer was, 
that the Englishman should be placed 
upon the same footing as the foreigner. 
By obliging him to pay the Excise duty 
on his hops before they were sold, he 
would be deprived of the use of the money 
advanced for the duty, and therefore en- 
titled to demand that a countervailing 
duty, representing his loss in that respect, 
should be placed on foreign hops. He had 
no doubt he should be told that these 
advantages to the foreigner were strictly 
in accordance with the principles of free 
trade; but as those principles were applied 
to his constituents they did not like them. 
They had heard so much about free trade 
that he almost began to fancy that it was 
an advantage to have a burden imposed 
upon you from which the foreigner was 
exempt. He repeated, he regretted that 
the hon. Member for East Sussex did not 
insist that the Customs’ duty should re- 
main 20s. against the British Excise duty 
of 14s. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he thought the 
Committee would be of opinion that the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. John Locke) 
in the latter part of his speech, had very 
much answered the accusation which he 
had made against the Mover of the Amend- 
ment and his noble Friend. He had that 
night taunted the hop-growers with never 
having been in their present state of mind. 
He had told them that it was very desira- 
ble to maintain the Customs duty at 20s., 
instead of reducing it to 14s., and he had 
alluded to the difficulties which the foreign 
and home-grower would experience by the 
proposed Resolutions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But the hon. Gentleman 
had entirely forgotten the circumstances 
in which the English hop-growers had 
hitherto been placed. The Committee had 
not now to deal with the question whether 
the hops of East Kent were better than 
those of West Kent, but with a new sys- 
tem which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was about to introduce with regard 
to the sale of hops. Now, he believed 
that that system would put the hop- 
growers and also the hop-merchants, whose 
interests were identical to a great extent, 
in a very different position from what they 
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were in before, and it was that difference 
of position which had led them to consider 
what was the best course to follow. If 
the hop-grower saw that such advantages 
were to be given to the foreign grower he 
might fairly ask himself this question : 
“« What is likely to be my future position ? 
Shall I be better off by sweeping away 
every duty of every description, or allow- 
ing the differential duty now proposed to 
continue.” He believed that the hop- 
growers had taken a wise course in resolv- 
ing not to embarrass the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by asking him to come to a de- 
termination now, but at a future time to 
endeavour to bring things into such astate 
that they should be relieved from all duty, 
and have the whole world thrown open to 
them. What would be the consequence? 
Naturally, at first, that those persons who 
could only grow an inferior quality of 
hops must go altogether out of the market, 
and employ their capital in other pursuits, 
in case the foreigner was able to send in a 
better article here. But that would be 
better for them than to go on from day to 
day and hour to hour without knowing 
what their position was likely to be in re- 
ference to the article they produced. He 
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had always objected to the system of 


credit. He thought that system one of 
the most unwise and impolitic that was 
ever proposed by a producer or sanctioned 
by a Chancellor of the Exchequer. His 
language had always been this—‘‘ What- 
ever the duty which may be put upon you 
by the Legislature there ought to be a fixed 
time when you should be called upon. to 
pay; that you should then pay it; and 
that under no circumstances should there 
be a remission.” He was of opinion, 
therefore, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had done well in naming a day 
when all the duty should be paid in future. 
Ife understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man contemplated deferring that period 
from the Ist of January to the Ist of 
March, or two months later. [The Cuan- 
ceLtor of the Excuequer: Only for one 
year]. He (Mr. Deedes) thought that it 
should be so as a general rule, and, if it 
were, it would not embarrass the right 
hon. Gentleman the least in the world, 
because it would bring the whole amount 
into his financial year, and would be only 
just towards the growers, as relieving 
them from the pressure of the buyers. 
The system of bonding had been ofiered to 
the foreign hop-grower and denied to the 
home producer. Now, when it had been 
Mr. Deedes 
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stated in that House that the home-grower 
would be satisfied if he could bond his 
hops and pay the duty upon them when 
he found a market, the reply had always 
been that it would involve too large an 
outlay for warehouses, and that the system 
could not be adopted. He (Mr. Deedes) 
did not believe that there was any great 
difficulty in the matter, but that means 
might be found of bonding home-grown 
hops, the expense of .which might be met 
by the bonder when he took them out, and 
without expense to the public. In this 
way equality would be established between 
the home and the foreign producer. On 
the part of the hop-growers of the district 
with which he was connected, he could 
state that they were ready and willing to 
stand the chance of perfect and entire free 
trade, to stand or fall by it whatever the 
result ; and he found it difficult to imagine 
how a Government that was conducted 
upon the principle of free trade could say 
with positiveness, ‘‘ we will not entertain 
this proposition.” In point of fact the 
Resolution of the hon. Gentleman went no 
further than this, because it simply asked 
that after a certain time the subject should 
be disposed of by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ‘The hop-growers were fairly 
entitled to that consideration, and he hoped 
that those who felt an interest in the 
matter would give it that consideration, 
and that future Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer would adopt that course towards the 
hop-growers. 

Viscount PEVENSEY said, that the 
question then at issue was, whether there 
should be free trade in hops as proposed 
by the hon. Member for Sussex, or a fixed 
protective duty as proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The House had 
had a Free-trade Budget and a Free-trade 
Treaty, both introduced under the right 
hon. Gentleman’s auspices; and certainly 
the right hon. Gentleman had assumed a 
novel and somewhat curious attitude in 
not agreeing to an Amendment which was 
based upon those free-trade principles 
with which his name had been so long and 
so justly connected. Not only had he now 
come forward as the champion of a fixed 
protective duty—not only were the rela- 
tive positions of the right hon. Gentleman 
and the British farmer reversed—not only 
was he the partizan of Protection whilst 
the British farmer was clamorous for free 
trade, but the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
tended his Protectionist sympathies to the 
producer beyond the Channel, and proposed 
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that when the foreign producer came here 

to compete with his “English rival it should 
be upon conditions that were most advan- 
tageous to him and most disadvantageous 
to the English producer. He (Viscount 
Pevensey ) “wished to sec the duties of 
Excise and Customs, so far as hops were 
concerned, altogether abolished; at the 
same time he was quite aware of the vast 
amount of competition which the home- 
grower would have to meet from the influx 
of foreign hops. It was impossible to 
forget what took place as the result of 
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duction, and did not affect in the remotest 
degree the interests of the consumer; and 
the justice of the plea of the planter 
consisted in the fact that if the Excise 
duties were removed, being in themselves 
unjust as well as severe, he would com- 
pete without fear, not only with the 
foreigner but with his own more favoured 
high-priced countrymen. He( Viscount Pe- 
vensey) would appeal to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on another ground. The 
right hon. Gentleman, when advocating 
the repeal of the Paper Duty, spoke elo- 


Committee. 


former reductions of the hop duty, first} quently in favour of fostering and en- 


from £8 11s., then to £4 11s., and then 
to 45s. But in 1854, when the Customs 
duty was reduced to 20s. by Order in 
Council, the importation of foreign hops 
which followed caused a depreciation in | 


couraging agricultural labour. How does 
the right hon. Gentleman put those doc- 
trines into operation if he advocates the 
continuance of the Excise impost? From 
the year 1855 to 1859 the amount of 


the price of the home-grown article to the | acreage of hop-land under cultivation has 


extent of from 40 to 50 per cent. With} 
regard to the operation of the Excise | 
duties, he would, by a few details, show | 
most immistakeably the extreme severity | 
with which they pressed upon home- 
grown hops in low-priced districts. He 
would quote the case of the county which 
he had the honour of representing. ‘The 


present quotation of the market value of 
Sussex hops ruled between 60s. and 80s. 


He would take first the maximum market 
value with the maximum cost of produc- 
tion, and then the minimum value of the 
produce with its lowest computation of 
the cost of cultivation. If the maximum 
cost of cultivation was put at £24 per 
acre, and the produce of that acre at 9 
ewt., with the duty at 19s., or £8 11s. on 
the entire acre, the total cost of production, 
before the planter went into the market, 
would be about £32 11s. Ifthe maximum 
market price was 80s., his produce would 
fetch under the present prices £35 10s, 
that is to say, a remunerative price of £3. 
But how stood the planter who only ob- 
tained 60s.? His cost of production would 
be £20, according to the evidence taken 
before the Committee in 1857; with the 
same average produce per acre and the 
same duty of £8 lls. he would pay 
£28 11s. in all; while with the sale of 
his hops at 60s. he would obtain £20, that 
is to say, he would sell at a dead loss of 
£6 per acre. If the tax was just in it- 
self, it would be fairly argued that the 
agriculturist should turn his attention to 
other more profitable sources of income ; 

but the fact was, that the tax itself w as 
contrary to every condition of our present 
fiscal system, inasmuch as it taxed pro- 





fallen from 57,757 acres to 45,665. Per- 
| haps the Committee will hear with sur- 
| prize that this decrease of acreage within 
five years is almost equal to the entire 


| amount cf acreage now under cultivation 


in the whole county of Sussex and in the 
Weald of Kent. But what does the de- 
crease of 12,000 acres represent in point 
of agricultural labour, which the right 
hon. Gentleman is so desirous of encou- 
raging? Why, it represents the throwing 
out of a seasonable employment, at the 
lowest computation, 25,000 people. And 
what class is it that is thus driven from 
employment? They who compose it are 
not the able-bodied—they are not a class 
who could turn their attention to other 
employments; but they are the poorest of 
the poor—the weak and the aged—the 
woman and the child, who look to the 
pittance they gain in the hop-picking sea- 
son as an important item in their slender 
means of livelihood. He (Viscount Peven- 
sey) trusted the right hon. Gentleman in 
his zeal for the welfare of the agricultural 
population would think this point worthy 
of his consideration. He would not enter 
more fully into questions affecting the 
Excise duties, as they would be more con- 
veniently discussed at a future period, but 
would assure the Committee, that if the 
Excise duty and other shackles which 
cramped the industry and enterprize of 
the English producer were abolished, he 
believed that our hop-growers would be 
able to come into the market and compete 
on fair terms with the foreigner. Under 
these circumstances, and considering the 
precarious and expensive nature of the 
crop, he hoped the House would not refuse 
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to deal fairly and justly with the Excise 
‘duty when it came substantially before 
them, and still less, in the first instance, 
that they would not reverse so many de- 
cisions which they had arrived at in favour 
of the general principles of free trade, but 
would, by a large majority, express their 
concurrence in an Amendment which was 
founded on that free-trade principle which 
had been adopted as the basis of our 
modern commercial legislation. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would vote 
against the Amendment. It was not a 
fair or legitimate way of raising the ques- 
tion involved. They were discussing the 
Customs duty on foreign hops, and that 
should be decided by the House first. 
The hon. Gentlemen opposite strongly op- 
posed the income tax, which was the only 
means that enabled the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to reduce any duties; they 
ought not to require the Legislature to 
make a gap in the revenue without sug- 
gesting a mode of filling it up. If the 
Amendment did not ask for the repeal of 
the duty on hops, it was a very idle one. 

Mr. DODSON explained. He had 
merely proposed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should take the duty for one 
year, and then leave it to the future. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 


QUER said, that the hon. Mover of the 
Amendment was mistaken in supposing 
that the reason the hop duty was main- 
tained was because Chancellors of the Ex- 


chequer found it convenient. On the con- 
trary, if the measure in this matter was to 
be the comfort of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the hop duty was one of the 
most troublesome with which he had to 
deal. Every one who had held the office 
would bear witness to the perseverance and 
pertinacity with which the hop-growers 
pursued their object—the repeal of the 
duty. The noble Lord opposite (Viscount 
Pevensey) had referred to former decisions 
of the House of Commons, and seemed to 
think the Amendment a re-affirmation of 
the principles of free trade. If he under- 
stood the proposition it really amounted 
to this—that because they were about to ad- 
mit foreign produce on terms approaching 
equality, therefore, no Excise duty could 
be levied on the corresponding British com- 
modity without violating the principle of 
free trade. If that doctrine were true it 
would be entirely fatal to the malt duty, 
which produced six millions, and to the 
spirit duties, which produced nine millions 
a year. The principle of free trade was 


Viscount Pevensey 
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one which was fully applicable when the 
duty was not for fiscal purposes, but not 
for the purpose of putting a fictitious price 
upon articles produced at home. Now 
with regard to the hop duty it was a re- 
markable thing that this House had never 
thought fit to pass a vote for the abolition 
of the duty. It had been resolutely asked 
for, and demands had been made for the 
repeal of the duty, and they had been ener- 
getically supported, but these demands had 
never been conceded by the House. No 
doubt there were objections to the duty, 
first, because it was an Excise duty, and 
those duties were not desirable; and next, 
it was an unequal duty, and bore un- 
equally on the produce of one district as 
compared with the produce of another; 
but if it were compared with Excise duties 
generally, he could not say that it was 
more obnoxious than others, and it was less 
exceptionable to the course of trade than 
any other Excise duty. He thought no 
Gentleman would undertake to assert that 
the Excise law as applied to hops caused a 
decrease in the production of the article. 
It was also a mistake that the duty on 
hops cost a large amount in the collec- 
tion, for the fact was that. the charge 
in that respect was insignificant. It 
was, moreover, alleged that hopes were 
subjected to an undue burden with re- 
spect to tithes. That might be a reason 
for the Amendment of the law of tithe, 
but he must decline to furnish a receipt 
for tithes in reference to a charge on the 
public exchequer. The inequality of the 
duty, as bearing on the produce of one 
district as compared with that of another, 
was, he might add, to a great extent re- 
medied by levying the tax upon the acre. 
It was, however, contended that the duty 
deprived the grower of his capital, and he 
admitted that the long period during which 
the hop-grower had hitherto been allow- 
ed to postpone the payment of the tax, 
afforded a stimulus in the production of 
hops to those who never ought to have 
been hop-growers; but when the duty 
came to be levied on the produce, at the 
time when in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness he was enabled to sell his hops, he 
could not conceive how the grower could 
under these circumstances be deprived of 
his capital. An hon. Member (Mr. Deedes) 
had argued that it was desirable the duty 
should be levied on the 1st day of March 
instead of the first day of January, but 
that was not the question under discussion, 
although he was not prepared to say that 
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the 1st of January was the latest day 
which could be fixed for the purpose. He 
might also observe that great complaints 
were made that the effect of the proposal 
of the Government would be to give the 
foreigner an advantage which the English 
producer did not enjoy, and the hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark (Mr. John 
Locke) had contended that the proposed 
allowance of 6s. was a proof that to allow 
a smaller sum would be an injustice to 
the latter. He was of opinion, how- 
ever, that the allowance of 6s. might be 
justified on the principle that when a con- 
siderable alteration in our fiscal laws was 
effected, bearing materially on different 
interests, it was as well to introduce that 
alteration in a manner as lenient as pos- 
sible. Much stress had also been laid 
on the privilege of bonding which the 
foreigner would possess; but did any hon. 
Gentleman imagine that the producer in 
this country would pay an additional 1s. 
duty to avail himself of that privilege? 
[Mr. Dopson: Yes, I believe it.] It would 
be very strange if he were to do so, because 
that additional 1s. would represent some- 
thing like 18 per cent. If, however, it 
could be shown that the foreigner who 
paid 15s., possessed an advantage over the 
English producer who paid only 14s., he 
was quite ready to admit that that was an 
inequality which ought not to exist; but 
he must candidly state that no deputation 
had waited on him to represent that the 
duty of 1s. over and above that which was 
to be imposed on the English planter did 
not afford full compensation for any advan- 
tages which the system of bonding might 
confer on the former. Again, it was al- 
leged that the abolition of the hop duty 
was a proposal which ought to be sup- 
ported, on the ground that beer would 
thereby be cheapened. Now, while he 
was prepared to*admit that beer was a 
good sound national beverage, yet he must 
decline to accede to the abolition of the 
hop duty on the ground that the price of 
beer would be lessened. He might add 
that he felt quite assured no measure 
which the House had adopted or was likely 
to adopt could tend to impair the general 
fondness of the English people for that 
article. That, however, was not the 
question before the House, and he for 
one objected to the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman behind him on the ground 
that it tended to affect the position of 
the House with respect to the revenue de- 
nivable from hops in a coming year. ‘The 
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question of the repeal of that duty was 
one, he might add, which was always 
open. The hon. Gentleman would be at 
perfect liberty to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to repeal the hop duties next 
year. The question was always open. 
What did he intend? To place these 
duties in an exceptional and peculiar po- 
sition. The hon. Gentleman did not intend 
to give a pledge, but half a pledge, to 
repeal these duties. Was that a pledge 
which the House would give? He was 
quite at liberty to propose the reduction 
or abolition of any tax; let him by all 
means do so, and propose a substitute. A 
large portion of our revenue was made 
terminable next year. The House chose 
to make it so in order to strengthen its 
own constitutional control over the taxes, 
and upon grounds which were special and 
distinct. Did those grounds apply to the 
hop duty? Did the income tax and the 
hop duty stand on the same footing? The 
income tax was a special and powerful 
resource which had never yet been declared 
by the House of Commons to be a part of 
the permanent revenue. That question 
had been adjourned from time to time, and 
no Parliament or Minister had yet thought 
fit to face it. The income tax had always 
been granted from year to year, or fora 
very short term of years. It was totally 
different with the hop duty, which had 
existed for forty or fifty years, without 
any change at all, part of the permanent 
revenue of the country. ‘The war addition 
to the tea and sugar duties was carefully 
defined for a period after the war, to 
create an expectation that when that 
period came Parliament and the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to remove it. No 
such consideration applied to the hop duty; 
there was no reason why it should be 
placed on a temporary footing any more 
than the duty on fire and marine insu- 
rances, the repeal or reduction of which 
was desired, and, he admitted, ought to be 
desired by the country. Were those duties, 
then, to be all made terminable next year? 
That would be a most imprudent course. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite objected most 
resolutely to the financial proposals of the 
present year as throwing too heavy a bur- 
den on the finance of 1861; he trusted, 
therefore, they would feel the force of the 
appeal he now made to them, that they 
should not make a grievous and needless 
addition to the great mass of taxation that 
was already tcrminable. Such a course 
would shake public confidence, and even 
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public credit. It was impossible for the 
Government to acquiesce in the proposal 
of the hon. Gentleman. It was in vain to 
say that it did not interfere with the 
financial arrangements of the year. The 
Government would not be parties to storing 
up needless embarrassments which were 
not required by any consideration of the 
public interests. Even if the hon. Gentle- 
man were to succeed in the vote he pro- 
posed, that would not decide the main 
question, which was that of the Excise; 
and it would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to persevere in resisting any vote 
whatever which might tend to establish 
this dangerous principle, so incompatible 
with the sound and solid administration of 
finance, that the Parliament of one year, 
on grounds alleged in a case like this, 
should decide what should be done nearly 
two years hence. He thought he had 
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pledge himself to any course in 1862, 
but merely to leave it an open question, 
He (Mr. Hardy) had studied this question 
but recently, but he felt that it would 
be for the benefit of both the hop-grower 
and the hop-merchant, that there should 
be no duty whatever. But even this was 
not asked for at present, the hop-grow- 
ers wanted only to have a fair ficld left 
open for the future. It was a very ob- 
jectionable feature of the present duty 
that the same amount was paid upon low 
as upon high-priced hops. Was that a 
state of things that should be counte- 
nanced? ‘There was scarcely any duty 
of a more fluctuating character than that 
upon hops. In 1839 it was £379,000, in 
1840 it fell to £62,000, in 1841 it rose to 
£266,000, in 1846 it was £443,000, in 
1849 it fell again to £145,000, in 1852 
lrose to £447,000; but in 1854 it fell to 





shown every disposition to accede to the | £86,000, and in 1855 rose again to the 
wishes of Gentlemen connected with the | enormous amount of £728,000, while in 
planting and growth of hops. He had | 1856 it fell again as much as £300,000, 
already made a reduction of 30 per cent on| —namely, to £480,000. These figures 
the duty, thereby sacrificing a revenue of | showed it was not a duty that the Chan- 


£100,000, and given the English pro- | 
ducer a differential duty of 6s. Any further 
possible accommodation he was prepared 


to give; but to abandon this duty for the | 


service of the present year was impossible. 


For these reasons he felt bound to oppose | 
the Motion of his hon. Friend in the form 
in which it was now put, and continue | 
that opposition to it, whatever form it | 


might subsequently assume. 


Mr. HARDY said, that it might be 
supposed from the speech of the right | 


hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that there was nothing done by 
the Motion relative to hops this year, and 
he told them it was an unprecedented pro- 
ceeding to attempt to interfere with what 
was to be done in the matter of hops in 
the year 1862. Why did the right hon. 
Gentleman himself interfere? If he had 
been satisfied to take a Vote for this year 
alone, they would have contented them- 
selves with a general Motion on the sub- 
ject; but the right hon. Gentleman had 
dealt in the most remarkable way with 
the duty. The tight hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 


cellor of the Exchequer could at all caleu- 
late upon, and was not, therefore, to be 
viewed as a tax which it was desirable to 
keep as a permanent tax, for no fixed 
‘amount could ever be relied upon. It 
was a duty that pressed so heavily upon 
hop-growers that they had actually been 
known to take their hops out into the 
Channel, and to throw them overboard, 
|merely for the purpose of getting the 
drawback upon them. From the manner, 
too, in which the duty was at present 
levied it was rendered one of an extremely 
objectionable character, for it actually 
‘made a good harvest of hops a disadvan- 
'tageous thing to the grower. This had 
‘already been stated by a previous speaker; 
but as an incident confirming the fact 
/he might add that in one of the hop dis- 
/tricts when such a circumstance had oc- 
‘curred the clergyman of the parish hed 
| stated that it was impossible to have a 
| thanksgiving because the crops were 80 
‘abundant. Thus the gifts of Providence 
| were by our laws turned into a curse, and 
careful and expensive culture ruinously 
burdened. The peculiarities attending this 


no reason for the change he proposed in | tax rendered it one of so burdensome 4 
1862, nor why a duty upon hops, which | character to the farmer that the greater the 
was, in fact, a tax on the raw produce of | crop the worse it was for him; for the pro- 
the ground, should be levied at all; nor, | duction exceeding the consumption the 
if it was to be levied, why the method | farmer paid duty upon that which he could 
he proposed should be adopted. The | not sell, and therefore in many cases pre- 
right hon. Gentleman was not asked to | ferred allowing his hops to be blown away 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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to becoming chargeable to the duty. By| Mr. C. W. PACKE said, he would sup- 
afirming the Amendment the Committee | port this appeal. 
would be conferring an immense benefit! ‘T'ss CHANCELLOR or rnt EXCHE- 
upon the hop-growers, and doing nothing ' QUER said, that there was so much busi- 
disadvantageous to the country. | ness before the House, and the Easter va- 
Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- | cation would occur so shortly, that he was 
QUER said, that so far from wishing to | afraid he could not accede to this request. 
pledge the House to any course, he merely Sir FITZROY KELLY, who had given 
wished to leave this matter in the same | notice of an Amendment, rose to address 
position as any other duty, save that on| the House, amidst cries of ‘“ Adjourn, 
tea and sugar, which was wholly ex- | adjourn.” 
ceptional. His own Resolution had con-| Mr. DEEDES also made an appeal in 
templated merely the present financial favour of the postponement of the sub- 
year and its necessities, but it was at the | ject, observing that many Members in- 


request of the hop-growers themselves 
that he had proposed to legislate for 1862. 
The effect of the Amendment, if carried, 


would be to leave this, a question of 


taxation, in a state of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. 

Question put, ‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the pro- 
posed Resolution.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 138, 
Noes 104: Majority 34. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

8 d. 

Hops, until the Ist of January, 1862 

. ° . the ewt. 20 0 

Hops, on and after the Ist January, 

1868 theewt. 15 9 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tor EXCHE- 
QUER moved, ‘‘ That in lieu of the Du- 
ties now payable upon Ships with their 
tackle, apparel, and furniture, there shall 
be charged upon all Ships foreign built of 
wood, and upon all Ships built of wood 
in Her Majesty’s Possessions abroad, on 
the Registration thereof as British Ships 
at any port or place in Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Duties of Customs following, 
that is to say—For every Ton of the gross 


Registered ‘lonnage of such Ships, with- | 


out any deduction in respect of engine- 
room or otherwise, 1s.” 

Resolution agreed to. House resumed; 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow: 
Committee report progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


CUSTOMS ACTS—REPORT. 


Order read, for further Consideration 
of Postponed Resolution [13 reported 6th 
March); Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, “‘That the said Resolution be now 
taken into further consideration.” 

Mr. BALL said, he would appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not to press 
the consideration of this subject at so late 
an hour (half-past 11). 


- 





terested in the subject had left the House 
with the understanding that it would not 
be brought forward at so late a period. 

Mr. LYGON moved the Adjournment 
of the House. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 58; Noes 93: 
Majority 35. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
said Resolution be now taken into further 
Consideration.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER observed that there were two 
Amendments on the business paper. The 
one, relating to raising the duty on foreign 
malt from 25s. to 26s., he apprehended 
could not, in point of form, be moved on 
the present occasion, and the other, which 
raised the question of the prohibition to 
the importation of foreign malt. It would 
be convenient to know whether either of 
these Motions was really intended to be 
debated, because the Customs Bill, after 
the sense of the House should have been 
taken upon some points connected with 
the paper duty, which followed pretty 
much in the train of the recent Vote of 
the House, would be in a condition to go 
forward, and there would be nothing else 
to delay it. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he had 
learnt from Mr. Speaker that he could not 
now move the Amendment of which he 
had given notice, to fix the duty on foreign 
malt at 26s. instead of 25s. 

Sir BROOKE BRIDGES moved the 
Adjournment of the House, observing that 
this was an important question, especially 
to the agricultural interest. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to recollect 
that it had been stated that many Gentle- 
men had left the House not expecting the 
subject to come on. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that there were two ques- 
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tions involved. The Government had 
made an engagement not to lay upon the 
article imported any additional duty greater 
than the average of the duty to which 
the maltster was subjected by the Excise 
regulations here. They could not estimate 
this at higher than 25s. a quarter, and 
therefore, although the difference between 
25s. and 26s. was small, it would be a 
breach of faith if they accepted the 26s. 
Amendment proposed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. But if it were in- 
tended to raise a debate on the whole 
question of the admission of the foreign 
malt, as a question of principle, that de- 
bate might be taken as well in Committee, 
and then much time would be saved, for 


{ LORDS} 


Message from the Commons, that they 
had appointed Mr. Byne, Mr. Barnes, 
The Viscount CastLeRose, and The Lord 
Prosy to go with the Lords (mentioned jn 
the Message of this Day) to wait upon 
Her Magesty with the Address, 


DIVORCES (IRELAND). 
PETITIONS. 


Tue Eart or WICKLOW presented 4 
Petition from Inhabitants of Dublin pray- 
ing that the Law relating to Divorce may 
be so Amended as to allow Irish Suitors 
to sue for a Divorce in the English Courts, 
He wished to know whether it was the in. 
tention of the Government to introduce any 


the Customs Bill might pass through the | measure on this important subject. 


other stages first. 

Srr FITZROY KELLY said, the ques- 
tion was a very important one to graziers 
and to growers of barley, as well as to the 
manufacturers of malt, and he therefore 
gave notice that, when the Report of the 
Committee on Customs was brought up, 
he should move to recommit the Resolu- 
tion concerning malt. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” 

Motion and Original Question, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Further Consideration of Resolution 
deferred till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Twelve 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 16, 1860. 


Minvtss.}] Pusiic Brrts.—1* Consolidated Fund 
(£4,500,000. 


TREATY WITH FRANCE. 

Tae LORD STEWARD acquainted the 
House, That Her Masesty had appointed 
To-morrow, at One o’Clock, to be attended 
with the Address of both Houses on; and 
a Message was sent to the Commons to 
inform them thereof; and that the Lords 
had appointed the Lorp Stewarp and the 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN of the Household to 
attend Her Masesty and therewith on 
the part of this Ilouse ; and to desire the 
Commons to appoint a proportionate Num- 
ber of its Members to go with them. 


The Chancellor of the Euchequer 





THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
presented a Petition to the same effect 
from Rowan Francis Cashel, of Demarara, 
County Tipperary. The petitioner stated 
that he did not possess the means of pro- 
secating a Divorce Bill in thzir Lordships’ 
House. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
‘*justice to Ireland”’ required that the 
prayer of these petitions should be granted, 
although the larger portion of the popula- 
tion being Roman Catholics believed in the 
indissolubility of marriage, and so could 
not resort to the divorce clauses of the 
Act. But they might avail themselves of 
judicial separation, and the Protestant por- 
tion of the people were entitled to the full 
benefit of the new jurisdiction. He had 
himself introduced into the Bill of last 
year a clause enabling persons in Ireland 
to avail themselves of the provisions of that 
measure. That proposition had received 
very general support from the Irish Peers, 
but in the other House of Parliament it 
had raised a storm of opposition which 
rendered it impossible to carry such a pro- 
position. He would support any Bill to 
extend the Act to Ireland, but could not 
undertake to re-open the subject on the 
part of the Government, and bring ina 
Bill for that purpose. 


NAPLES.—QUESTION., 


Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH 
wished to put a question to the noble 
Duke the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Very alarming reports were in circulation 
relative to the state of affairs in Naples. 
Those reports might be extremely exag- 
gerated ; but undoubtedly it was quite 
impossible that the state of things repre- 
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sented to be existing there could long 
continue. Among other things, the public 

ere told that there was a considerable 
number of Her Majesty’s ships in the Bay 
of Naples. Assuming these statements to 
be true, he wished to ask the noble Duke, 
Whether any special instructions had been 
given to the officers in command of those 
ships as to what their conduct should be in 
the ovent of individuals being driven by a 
sense of personal danger to claim their 
protection ? 

Tue Duke or SOMERSET said, there 
could be no doubt that the state of affairs 
in Naples was lamentable. No special in- 
structions, however, had been given to 
the officers of British ships which were 
stationed there for the protection of British 
residents and of British property. The 
rule with regard to reception on board 
Her Majesty’s ships of persons in personal 
danger was not that protection would be 
afforded to persons flying from justice or 
desiring to escape the sentence of a court 
of law; but it had always, he believed, 
been held that the British flag did afford 
protection to any refugee flying for safety 
of life in any country, on account of his 
political opinions, either from the tyranny 
of Monarchs or the violence of a mob. Be- 
yond that, officers receiving refugecs on 
board their ships would, of course, not 
allow them while they were on board their 
ships to hold communication with their 
partizans on shore, but would simply give 
them that hospitality which humanity de- 
manded and justified. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he was perfectly satisfied with the assurance 
of the noble Duke as he understood it— 
that the action of British officers should be 
confined to the performance of the duties of 
common humanity. 

Lor>D REDESDALE: Surely what the 
noble Duke has said requires explanation. 
Does he mean to say that if a man is flying 
from high treason, lie is to be protected on 
board a British ship, supposing he should 
be lucky enough to escape thither? Should 
We recognize such a doctrine, if a person 
charged with high treason were to take re- 
fuge on board-a French ship of war lying 
in one of our harbours? Let us take care, 
my Lords, that we do not lay down doe- 
trines because we are strong and Naples 
is weak. Let us take care that, what- 
ever principles we lay down as to Naples, 
we should be able to assert and to enforee 
against all the world, and to maintain ‘as 
to French harbours as well as Neapolitan. 
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Tue Eart or MALMESBURY would 
remind his noble Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty that a British officer might 
be placed in a very awkward position if he 
was called upon to judge as to the parti- 
cular nature of the prosecution from which 
an individual might be trying to escape. 
A man might be escaping from political 
prosecution, or from a prosecution insti- 
tuted in an ordinary court of justice by 
the constituted authorities. How was the 
British offiecr to know what was the case ? 
A man came alongside a British ship in a 
boat with a pitiful story, and it would often 
be impossible for the commanding officer 
to know whether the individual was flying 
from such a prosecution as that to which 
the noble Duke alluded, or from one of 
quite another kind. He was certain we 
should not permit such a doctrine to be 
earried out in our ports. 

Tue Dcxe or SOMERSET: I laid 
down no principle ; I confined myself en- 
tirely to what had been the practice of 
former years, and I took the precaution 
of looking back to the records of the Ad- 
miralty. If there is a revolution, and 
refugees of one party or the other come 
on board, they have been often received, 
though the officers, anxious to relieve them- 
selves from responsibility, take the earliest 
opportunity of sending them away to a 
place of safety. That has been the prac- 
tice as to political offenders. It has been 
followed repeatedly and in many instances. 
I limited myself entirely to what had been 
the practice. I did not pronounce any 
opinion as to what I thought ought to be 
the course pursued. As to whether a re- 
fugee is flying from political persecution 
or ordinary justice, our officers must judge 
for themselves in each case, consulting Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador or Consul on the 
spot, on whose advice they will act. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
believe that no one doubts that this prac- 
tice of giving hospitality to political refu- 
gecs ought to be limited to periods of civil 
convulsion and revolutionary violence, and 
is not applicable to ordinary times, even 
although there may be some degree of dis- 
turbance. And I have not yet heard that 
there is any serious difference between the 
Government of Naples and the great mass 
of the people. I may disapprove of the 
system of Government pursued, but that is 
a question purely between the Government 
and its own subjects, and there is nothing 
at present which indicates a state of things 
in which alone British naval officers have 
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a right to interpose. I hope, therefore, 
that the Government are prepared to lay 
this limitation on the principles they have 
laid down—that the interference of British 
officers ought to be limited to times of 
civil convulsion and revolutionary violence, 
and that they ought not to interpose under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I understood 
the noble Duke to say that no special 
instructions had been issued to officers in 
command of ships. My Lords, I think 
that is quite right. It is impossible to 
foresee the circumstances that may arise, 
or to define beforehand in what cases pro- 
tection should be given. It was one of 
the most difficult questions that a Govern- 
ment or an officer can have to decide. 
Undoubtedly there are some cases in which 
the very prospect of a refuge from the 
consequences of an unsuccessful attempt 
would have a tendency to encourage civil 
commotions. On tle other hand, there 
may be cases of persecution and cruelty, 
in which common humanity may make it 
impossible to refuse shelter, It is difficult 
to define beforehand these cases; it is a 
matter for the exercise of a sound discre- 
tion; and looking at the past conduct of 
British officers, 1 think they have shown 
that they are well able to exercise such a 
discretion. I, for one, am content to leave 
the matter on the footing in which it at 
present stands, and hope nothing will be 
done ‘to inerease the difficulty of the po- 
sition in which our officers are placed. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY TO FRANCE, 
QUESTION. 


Tne Ean or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I rise to ask a question of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the papers laid 
upon the table yesterday, which respect 
the proposed annexation of Savoy and 
Nice to France ; and especially with regard 
to the two remarkable despatches of Count 
Cavour, on the 3rd of March, and Earl 
Cowley, on the 9th of March last. In his 
despatch of March 3rd, Count Cavour 
states that he had received an assurance 
from the French Government of the most 
formal character that they would not pro- 
eeed further with the annexation of Savoy, 
except under three conditions. The first 
was that no territorial changes should be 
effected contrary to the wishes of the peo- 
ple; next, that due regard should be had 
to the interests of Switzerland ; and, lastly, 
that there should be a preliminary con- 


The Earl of Derby 
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sultation of the great Powers. In the 
same despatch Count Cavour proceeded to 
give himself a deliberate assurance that 
the Government of His Majesty the King 
of Sardinia would never consent, even with 
a view to the greatest advantages, to cede 
or exchange any part of the territory of 
Savoy without consulting the wishes of the 
inhabitants ; and he also went on to repeat 
the same assurance with regard to the 
other two conditions. A similar assurance 
on the part of the French Government was 
given by M. Thouvenel to Lord Cowley, as 
appears in the despatch of Lord Cowley of 
March 9th. Ilere, then, there was a double 
engagement on the part of France and 
Sardinia, both Powers pledging themselves 
equally, on the one hand not to infringe by 
violence, nor on the other hand by collusion, 
the treaties of 1815. Now, this morning, 
my Lords, I read ina telegram what appears 
to be a direct contradiction on the part of 
both these Powers to the assurances thus 
given. It states that the Government of 
Sardinia has consented to a demand from 
Franee, the effect of which appears to be 


to do away with and violate all these con- © 


ditions, as regards alike the promise to 
ascertain the wishes of the people, and to 
consult the views of the great Powers, on 
the question of annexation; for it contains 
these words, ** The treaty will be followed 
by a vote of the municipalities’’ (not the 
people generally) ‘of the two contracting 
Powers, and there will be afterwards com- 
municated to the Great Powers the nature 
of the new territorial arrangements,”’ Thus 
two ont of the conditions are abandoned ; 
and the third, as to the regard to be paid 
to the interests of Switzerland, is equally 
thrown on one side ; for we are told that by 
this new arrangement Sardinia cedes to 
France Savoy up to the Alps ; so that the 
whole of the passes of the Alps will be in 
possession of Franee, who will also obtain 
the districts of Chablais and Faucigny. 
My Lords, I make now no comment upon 
this. The effect of it is too plain. But if 
anything further were required, it is fur- 
nished by the fact, also stated in the tele- 
gram, that the Swiss Minister at Paris 
has handed to M. de Thouvenel a protest 
against the annexation proposed on the 
part of France. My Lords, I ask whether 
the Government are in possession of any 
information which ean at all qualify or 
throw light upon this most startling, and, 
I will add, flagrant disercpaney between 
words and acts—between promises and 
performances? My Lords, I have the 
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more reason for asking the question be- 
eause, in the despatch of the 9th of March, 
[-find that M. de Thouvenel tells Earl 
Cowley that he is about to draw up a cir- 
cular despatch to be sent to the representa- 
tives of France at the Courts of the Great 
Powers parties to the Treaty of 1815, ex- 
plaining the views of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Now, that despatch will have pro- 
bably been reecived—M. de Thouvenel ex- 

cted it would be sent off on the Tues- 
day or Wednesday following. I ask whether 
itis in the hands of the Government ?—if 
so, whether it throws any information on 
the subject ?—and whether (as the Corre- 
spondence already produced would be in- 
complete without it) the Government will 
without any further delay lay it upon the 
table of the House ? 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE asked their 
Lordships whether they believed that the 
question asked by the noble Earl was really 
one which ought to be addressed to Her 
Majesty’s Government? What was the 
question put? He had no hesitation in 
saying, that if the noble Earl were a mem- 
ber of the Sardinian Parliament, it would 
be hardly fair for him to put such a ques- 
tion to Count Cavour. How it eould have 
been put to Her Majesty’s Government, 
was to him inexplicable ; and the more so 
after the mistakes which had been made 
in this and the other House of Parliament 
in the early part of the Session in reference 
to telegraphic communications. The noble 
Earl asked him whether he could explain 
the discrepancies that existed between the 
two despatches referred to, and the tele- 
graphic communication that appeared in 
the newspapers that morning. He had, 
onee for all, to repudiate, on the part of 
the Government, all responsibility for those 
newspaper telegrams. Low was it possible 
for him, or for any other Member of the 
Government or of that House, to argue 
upon the authenticity or correctness of te- 
legrams that appeared in the newspapers ? 
It would be impossible to conduct the di- 
pPlomatic measures of the Government, if 
an attempt were made to visit the Govern- 
ment with the responsibility of those pieces 
of intelligence, and to require them to ex- 
plain such discrepancies as those alluded 
to. That there was a great and flagrant 
diserepancy between the two despatches 
and the telegram in question, there was no 
doubt ; but the Government knew no more 
about the telegrams than any other Mem. 
ber of the House ; and it was, therefore, 
perfectly impossible for him to explain 
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those discrepancies. The noble Earl asked 
him further—and he admitted that that was 
a more reasonable question—whether he 
thought that the circular despatch of M, 
Thouvenel could be laid on the table? That 
despatch had only been received within the 
last twenty-four hours—it was a despatch 
of considerable consequence, as might be 
anticipated from the mode in which it was 
announced, No time had as yet been af- 
forded to Her Majesty’s Government for 
the full consideration of it. And it was, 
therefore, premature to ask them to lay it 
upon the table. He was sure that the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
and every Member of that House would 
admit that there was no disposition on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to with- 
hold from the Legislature and the public 
any communications that could properly be 
laid before them. IIe did not reeolicet, 
during his experience, any instance in 
which, with such rapidity and alacrity, the 
despatches had been laid on the table of 
both Houses of Parliament ; even, he was 
inclined to admit—sometimes with danger 
to the due course of negotiations. There 
were despatches before their Lordships 
which had arrived within the last ten days, 
IIe sympathized with the interest which 
noble Lords took in the subject. At the 
same time he urged them to exercise the 
utmost diseretion in putting questions as 
rapidly as they had, and at any rate to 
retrain from asking the Government to 
explain diserepancies which existed be- 
tween Statesmen abroad, and telegrams 
which came to this country, and which 
were not authentic, until proved to be so 
by subsequent despatches. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, the 
answer of the noble Duke was perfeetly 
fair. The despatch referred to had ovly 
arrived a short time ago; and no noble 
Lord on that side of the House of any 
experience would wish to extract anything 
from the Government that would be mis- 
chievous to the public service, But, on 
the other hand, while he gave to the Govern- 
ment entire liberty to refuse to answer any 
question which they thought ought not to be 
answered, he thought that the noble Duke 
ought to give the noble Lords on his side 
of the House the liberty of putting any 
question to them on ali poiuts on which 
they desired information. ° His noble Friend 
having seen telegraphic despatches of great 
importance in the public prints of that 
morning, naturally asked whether the Go- 
vernment had reecived any information on 
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the subject ; as it was likely that the Go- 
vernment might have received similar tele- 
grams from our Ministersabroad, Although 
the noble Duke was quite justified in re- 
fusing to answer the question, under such 
cireumstances as he had stated, he thought 
that the noble Duke was rather hard upon 
his noble Friend in saying that he had no 
right to ask him such a question. 


Diacese of 


TIIE POLICE IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked, Whether it was intended to send 
any portion of Irish constabies to the camp 
at the Curragh, as a part of the military 
force there assembled, or to any depot or 
wilitary school of instruction in England. 
Since he last addressed their Lordships on 
this subject, one of the Judges of Assize 
in Ireland had noticed the inefficiency of 
the police, and attributed it, as he did, to 
their assuming too military a character, 

Tne Duke or NEWCASTLE said, 
that he would say, as he had said before, 
that he agreed with the noble Marquess 
that it was not desirable that the consta- 
bulary force of Ireland should assume too 
military a character, although he believed 


it was right they should be organized on a 
different footing from the police of this 


country. In reply to the first part of his 
noble Friend’s question, he had to state 
-hat there was no intention of sending the 
constabulary force of Ireland to the camp 
at the Curragh, or any other place, with a 
view to military exercise. Inregard to the 
second portion of the noble Marquess’s 
question, the facts were these: —The arms 
with which the constabulary had been pro- 
vided were very old, having seen at least 
twenty years’ service; they were inefficient, 
and of the old smooth-bore principle. It 
was intended to provide them with new 
arms; and, of course, they ought to be of 
the best kind. Those would be the Enfield 
rifle. With a view that they should know 
how to use them it was intended to send 
five officers and sixteen head constables to 
Hythe, in order to be instructed in the 
practice of those rifles. They would after- 
wards be enabled to convey the instruction 
to the whole force. There was, however, 
no intention of investing them with a more 
military character. 


DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER.—QUESTION, 
Viscount DUNGANNON asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether, in the 


The Earl of Malmesbury . 
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present vacancy in the See of Rochester, 
it was in contemplation to divide any por. 
tion of the present diocese, so as to esta. 
blish a Bishopric at St. Alban’s; or, 
whether it was intended to transfer the 
See and Title of the Bishopric of Ro- 
chester to St. Alban’s, and to throw the 
Town of Rochester and its dependencies 
into the Diocese of Canterbury? Ile took 
the opportunity of putting the question at 
that time as a fair opportunity now existed 
of making a most desirable alteration, 
Lorp EBURY said, that in the absence 
of his noble Friend the Earl of Verulam, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ilerts, and before 
the noble Duke answered the question, he 
wished to remind their Lordships of what 
had been done in this matter. A Commis. 
sion was appointed in 1835 which took into 
consideration the boundaries of the dio- 
ceses in England and Wales, and, in their 
report upon the best mode in which these 
dioceses might be remodelled, they recom. 
mended that, after the avoidance of the 
See of Winchester, a portion of that dio- 
cese should be transferred to the diocese 
of London. In 1858 another Commission 
was appointed, to consider the special cir- 
cumstances of the four metropolitan sees, 
London, Winchester, Canterbury, and Ro- 
chester. The Commissioners pointed out 
that the area of the see of Rochester was 
as large as that of Winchester, although 
the population was not so great, and that 
the benefices were still more numerous, 
They also stated that when, on the avoid- 
ance of the sce of Winchester, a portion of 
that diocese was transferred to London, 
the diocese of Rochester would have a 
larger area and a much larger number of 
benefices than Winchester. The Commis: 
sioners added that these four metropolitan 
sees contained 5,000,000 souls, 1,900 be- 
neficed clergymen, and a more than ordi- 
nary number of curates. Once of their re- 
commendations was that a new diocese 
should be formed out of that portion of 
the diocese of Rochester, which Jay north 
of the Thames, and it was proposed that 
the town of St. Alban’s should be the 
seat of the bishopric with the abbey for 
the cathedral chureh. The difficulties to 
be overcome in forming three new dioceses 
were three—a cathedral, an episcopal resi- 
dence, and an income for the Bishop. Re- 
cently some of the inhabitants of the pro- 
posed new bishopric went to the Govern- 
ment and endeavoured to meet these diffi- 
culties. The county of Hertford offered to 
restore the abbey of St. Alban’s as a cathe- 
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dral for the new bishop, and they also sug- | too wide and must be dealt with in detail, 
gested how the two remaining wants of and when they asked the Government to 
an episcopal residence and income should | go into detail and take up a particular 


be supplied. 


The clergy of the Church | case that they thought might be so dealt 


of England very much needed additional | with the answer was that it could not be 


overlookers and more pastoral encourage- 
ment, and this want prevented that union 
and organization which were at present so 
much wanted in the ministration of the af- 
fairs of the Church. The noble Viscount 
at the head of the Government stated to 
the deputation that he should prefer to see 
the question taken up as a whole, instead 
of being treated in detail. Ie hoped 
the matter would not be allowed to drop 
through, and taking advantage of the pre- 
sent favourable opportunity the Govern- 
ment had only to appoint Commissioners 
again to consider this matter, and then 
the details might easily be arranged. 

Tus Duke oF NEWCASTLE said, his 
noble Friend proposed the appointment of 
a Commission to inquire into this case, but 
the probability was that before any Com- 
mission could report, the see of Rochester 
would be nlled up. Ie would uot enter 
into the general question raised by his noble 
Friend as to the necessity of increased ec- 
clesiastical supervision in the dioceses re- 
ferred to, nor as to the extension of the 
episcopate throughout England. No doubt 
the population had greatly out-grown the 
spiritual provision in many of the dioceses, 
and he agreed with him in thinking that 
increased episcopal supervision, both of the 
clergy and the people, was necessary. His 
noble Friend behind him had kindly under- 
taken to answer the question put by the 
noble Viscount, for he stated to the House 
the answer that a deputation had received 
from his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government—namely, that the case was 
one requiring serious consideration, but 
that it ought not to be taken up as an 
isolated question, and that he recognized 
the propriety of dealing with the whole 
subject of the extension of the episcopate 
ou a more extensive seale. In the mean- 
time he (the Duke of Neweastle) was au- 
thorized to state that any clergyman who 
might be recommended to the see of Ro- 
chester would hold the see subject to such 
arrangements as the Government and Par- 
liament might hereafter make. 

Tue Duke or MARLBOROUGII thought 
the answer of the noble Duke far from 
satisfactory. They usually found that 
when Her Majesty’s Government were 
asked to take up a great question of this 
kind the answer was that the subject was 


! 
| 
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taken up in detail, but as a whole. This 
was an unsatisfactory mode of proceeding, 
and he thought would create dissatisfaction 
out of doors. low was it possible to deal 
with the great subject before them as a 
whole? The difficulties which were to be 
overcome existed in particular cases, and & 


| fortiori difficulties would be found beset- 





| 





ting the question as a whole. Ile believed 
he was correct in saying that the funds in 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers were forestalied by reason of the great 
amount of parochial destitution existing 
throughout the country, which rendered it 
almost impossible to provide an adequate 
fund to be applied to the endowment of 
new secs; but the Ecclesiastical Commis- 


| sioners might render a proportion of aid to 


such funds as might be provided by the 
liberality and Christian feeling of the peo- 
ple. [He was informed only the other day 
of the munificent amount of the offers now 
in the ecclesiastical office, of funds in 
aid of the endowment of parishes. There 
was an amount of liberality existing in the 
country which, if it could be drawn forth, 
would be amply sufficient to provide the 
necessary endowments. All that he asked 
was that facilities should be placed within 
the reach of such persons for carrying out 
their intentions. By the course they were 
following they were putting a damper upon 
the Christian liberality of the country, In 
the case of this particular diocese there 
had long been a strong desire that it should 
be divided, and if encouragement were 
given he had no doubt funds would be 
forthcoming. Ile hoped the Government 
would give their attention to the matter, 
and act in accordance with the importance 
of the subject. 

LorD REDESDALE wished to know 
from the noble Duke whether they were to 
understand that some steps would be im- 
mediately taken with a view to the increase 
of the episcopate. He believed it would 
conduce to the real economy of the reve- 
nues of the Church if additional bishops 
were appointed in many places; for by such 
means the true action of the Church might 
be put into more effective working. Was 
there, he would ask, any serious intention 
to take steps by which the episcopate might 
be increased ? 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE said, he 
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was not then in a position to answer the 
question of the noble Lord. 

Viscount DUNGANNON said, there 
was a great necessity for the provision of 
increascd ecclesiastical supcrintendence in 
many parts of the country. 


VALUATION OF RATEABLE PROPERTY 
(IRELAND) BILL, 
COMMITTEE.— REPORT. 

House in Committee (according to Or- 
der). 

ies REDESDALE wished to know 
what was the precise object of this Bill. 
It was entitled ‘*An Act to defray one 
moiety of the expense of the annual revi- 
sion of the valuation of rateable property 
in Ireland out of the Consolidated Fund.” 
Iie wished to know why these expenses, 
which in all other parts of ,the country 
were defrayed by lecal charges, should in 
Ireland be paid out of the public revenue. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, he con- 
fessed he had felt some reluctance to take 
charge of an Irish Bill; but he had done 
so in this instance, not expecting that 
any opposition would be made to it. The 
valuation of Ireland, which was one of the 
most important and useful works of its 
kind in Europe, had been accomplished 
entirely at the expense of local proprietors. 
But the annual revision of the valuation 
was used for many public purposes, as the 
limitation of the franchise, the decisions 
of lawsuits, and others. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had thought it a fair 
ease that one half of the expenses of this 
annual revision should be borne by the 
public ; and the Bill had piassed the House 
of Commons without a dissentient voice. 
It appeared also that the Valuation-office 
in Ireland had been hitherto treated as a 
temporary institution only, and the clerks 
employed in it consequently did not share 
in the privileges of other public servants. 


By this Bill they were placed regularly | 


upon the Civil Service establishment. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE heartily concurred 
in the principle of the Bill, and thought 
it would be very desirable if such a valu- 
ation as that which had been made for 
Ireland were made for England also. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought, from what 
the noble Lord opposite had said, that it 
would be desirable if this subject were 
seriously taken up for England. His only 
objection to the Bill was, that it was one 
out of many instances in which Ireland did 
get a great many things done for her that 
England did not. 


The Duke of Newcastle 


{LORDS} 
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Tue Marquess or BATH was understood 
to remind the noble Lord that the com- 
parison he had made was hardly fair, 
when they considered the different circum. 
stances of the two countries. 

Bill reported, without Amendment ; and 
to be read 3° on Monday next. 


SALE OF GAS.—PETITION. 


Lorp REDESDALE presented a peti- 
tion from Gas Meter Manufacturers of 
Great Britain in meeting assembled, com. 
plaining of the delay in earrying out the 
provisions of the Act for regulating mea- 
sures used in the Sale of Gas. He said 
that by the Act of last Session models of 
gas-meters were to have been deposited in 
the office of Exchequer for the purpose of 
having accurate meters distributed through. 
out the country. Six months had tran- 
spired, however, since the passing of the 
Act, and no models had been deposited. 
The time was approaching when it would 
be necessary by law to have duly certified 
meters, and the gas companies began to be 
in doubt as to what would be done. The 
Act required that an instrument, called 
a gas-holder, should be prepared with 
balances and other things for the proper 
measurement of gas. This instrument was 
well known as a standard by. which gas- 
meters were tested. The Astronomer 
Royal, however, under whose management 
the scientific details were placed, was in- 
duced for some reason or the other to adopt 
another instrument, which he at first pro- 
posed to call a ‘ transferrer,”” by which 
the gas-holder might be tested. But this 
instrument was quite unfit for the testing 
of the meters themselves. The conse- 
quence was that no models were as yet 
deposited in the Exchequer ; and at present 
there was no means of supplying the de- 
ficiency. The question seemed to him 
(Lord Redesdale) to involve very consider- 
able difficulties ; but he thought on the 
whole that the Act would be found to 
work when some of its provisions were 
modified according to the experience of its 
practical working. But he hoped the Go- 
vernment would consider the course they 
meant to pursue, because within twelve 
months no legal sale of gas could take place 
except by means of a stamped meter, and 
it was necessary that some immediate steps 
should be taken. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE observed, 
that the Board of Trade and the Exchequer 
were jointly commissioned with the execu- 
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tion of this measure. 
the Astronomer Royal, who made certain 
objections to a gas-measurer. The Trea. 
sury then consulted the Board of Trade 
as to whether the Act would require any 
Amendment, but the opinion of the Board 
of Trade was that no Amendments would 
be neeessary. Communications were still 
going on, but he had reason to hope that 
arrangements would soon be made to meet 
the incouvenience of whieh the petitioners 
complained. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE feared that unless 
the Act was amended the expectation of its 
framers would be disappointed. 

Lord REDESDALE said, he under- 
stood that the measurement of gas had 
been carried on for a long time at Berlin, 
and he believed at Paris, but certainly 
throughout Prussia, and there was no rea- 
son why it should not be accomplished in 
this country. The regulation of weights 
and measures had always been considered 
an Imperial question; and he had no doubt 
that the Act would work well when its 
defects came to be discovered by its prac- 
tical application. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE, 
EXPLANATION. 


Tae Duke or ARGYLL, on moving the 
adjournment of the Ilouse, said, that he 
wished to give an explanation of something 
which was supposed to have fallen from him 
on a previous evening. Ie had received 
acommunication from an hon. Gentleman 
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the great commercial centres in this coun- 
try as to the financial scheme of the Go- 
vernment; but he did not mean to imply 
that against their own opinions they had 
been forced by the pressure of their consti- 
tuents to vote for a measure which indivi- 
dually they disapproved of. So far from 
feeling that the value of these votes was 
depreciated by the explanation that had 
been given him by the hon. Gentleman, the 
Government attached much more value to 
them, regarding them as an independent 
support received from hon. Members who 
were generally opposed to them. 

House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 


to Monday next, Eleven 
o’clock, 


WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 16, 1860. 


Minutes.] Pustic Bitt.—1° Professional Oaths 
Abolition. 

2° Court of Chancery ; 
(No. 3). 

5° Prisons (Scotland) Acts Continuance ; Mar- 
riage (Englané and Ireland). 


Endowed Schools 


MR. NEWDEGATE AND MR. COBDEN— 
PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS, 


Mr. BRIGHT: The House will, per- 


who represented a very large commercial 
constituency in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, from which it appeared that certain 
words that fell from him Just night were 


haps, permit me, before the regular busi- 
ness comes on, to occupy its attention for a 
few minutes, by referring to a matter of a 
personal nature—not personal, however, to 


supposed to be to this effeet—that those 
hon. Members who generally belong to the 
Conservative party, and who are opposed 
to the present Government, but who gave 
their support to the financial scheme of the 
Government on the late occasion, were in- 
fluenced not so much by their opinions as by 
the extreme pressure put on them indivi- 
dually by their constituents. That was not 
the meaning he intended to convey. Ile 
should deeply regret if any words that fell 
from him should be supposed to convey 
that meaning. All he meant to say was, 
that the votes of these hon. Members were 
not given wholly irrespective of the opin- 
lons and the interests of the great industrial 
and commercial communities which they re- 
presented in Parliament, and that he might 
fairly claim on behalf of the Government 





myself, but to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden), who is 


now absent, and on whose behalf I wish 


to say a few words. The matter arises 
out of a statement made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) in a speech which 
he delivered to the House during the dis- 
cussion on the Budget. In that speech— 
I quote from a slip which I have received 
from my hon. Friend, and to which he 
has called my attention—the hon. Gentle- 
man is reported to have said that Mr. 
Cobden professed to be a Free-trader and 
Democrat, and yet when he went to Russia 
he wrote in favour of the despotic Govern- 
ment of that country, and that he was 
now— 

“On such close terms of intimacy with the 
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Emperor of the French that he had declared that, 
notwithstanding the restrictions on the liberty of 
the press, notwithstanding the Chambers were 
what he (Mr. Newdegate) was afraid the House of 
Commons would become—a mere registry for the 
decrees of the Emperor of the French, that he 
could not understand that the people of France 
had anything to complain of.” 


Therefore, said the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Warwickshire, it would 
be little wondered at that Mr. Cobden 
should feel little interest in the people of 
this country, or in what he trusted would 
still continue to be an independent House 
of Commons. I understood from the hon. 
Gentleman that this statement was made 
by him on the authority of an anonymous 
letter printed in a paper published in 
Manchester, which notoriously has long 
been most unfriendly to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Rochdale. My hon. Friend 
has written me a letter in which he refers 
to this, and states that— 


“The entire purport of the statement is utterly 
devoid of foundation ; I never expressed the senti- 
ment attributed to me, or anything like it, or the 
opposite of it, for I never uttered an opinion upon 
the subject to which it refers. The whole alle- 
gation is as pure a fiction as if the speaker had 
accused me of picking M. Guizot’s pocket of his 
watch. Pray speak to Mr. Newdegate on the 
subject, and ask him to retract the statement as 
publicly as it was uttered; and pray tell him that 
{ am lost in astonishment at his having been capa- 
ble of propagating, without due inquiry, such a 
calumny on an absent Member of the House.” 


I have given notice to the hon. Gentleman 
of my intention to make this statement, 
and I must say I am satisfied that the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
would not utter a calumny of this sort, 
but that this statement is probably a mis- 
conception to which we are all of us liable 
when preparing a matter to fulminate 
against our opponents. I think, however, 
after what has been stated, that the hon. 
Gentleman will at once express his regret 
at having been misled into making a state- 
ment so unfounded. I ask him to retract 
what he has stated, in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding on a mat- 
ter of this character; because, from the 
position in which my hon. Friend now 
stands, it is most important that nothing 
of this kind should be published that is 
not strictly accurate; and this misrepre- 
sentation, however unintentional, should 
be retracted as publicly as it was made. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I fully ac- 
knowledge that the hon. Member for 
Birmingham has only done his duty by 
undertaking to call me to account for any 


My. Bright 
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statement I may have made with respect 
to Mr. Cobden in his absence, of which 
he and Mr. Cobden think that the latter 
has aright to complain, as unfounded or 
unfair. He has only obeyed the claims of 
friendship in so doing, and I honour him 
for it. The Reports of what I said and 
to which the hon. Member refers are to a 
considerable degree inaccurate. I find at- 
tributed to me in the leading organ of 
communication the following words which 
convey, though not exactly, still the general 
tenor of my meaning. Speaking of the 
hon. Member for Rochdale, I am supposed 
to have said— 


“Perhaps he might say that Mr. Cobden was 
so intimate nowadays with the Emperor of the 
French that it would be dangerous to put any 
cause of dissension between them. In former 
times Mr, Cobden had been struck with the same 
democratic devotion for the Emperor of Russia, 
witness the pamphlet which he had written on 
his return from Russia. So complete was the 
admiration felt by Mr. Cobden, the advocate of 
democratic doctrines—so entirely was he épris 
with the Emperor of France and his system, not- 
withstanding the restrictions on the liberty of the 
press, notwithstanding the Chambers were what 
he feared that House was on the point of becom- 
ing—mere registry offices for the decrees of the 
Emperor, that in Manchester, where, if anywhere, 
he was well spoken of, he had been represented in 
the newspapers as unable to understand what the 
French people had to complain of.” 


Now, that Report is in some degree inac- 
curate, because I did not make this state- 
ment on my own authority, but stated that 
reports were current to the effect, which I 
indicated. I was speaking with a letter in 
my hand which had been sent me as ex- 
tracted from Zhe Manchester Guardian, and 
which was published in that paper on the 
21st of February. With the permission of 
the House, as it is most painful to any man 
to be accused of misrepresenting a Mem- 
ber of the House, in his absence, I will 
read a portion of that letter. The letter 
appeared in The Manchester Guardian of 
the 21st of February. It is stated to have 
been from ‘‘ Our Private Correspondent in 
London,” and it says— 


“Tam sorry to hear reports in very general 
circulation by no means complimentary to the 
soundness of Mr. Cobden’s judgment upon the in- 
ternal affairs of France, or creditable to him as 
the citizen of a free country. In these reports, 
which are founded upon the statements of an M.P. 
who has just returned from Paris, where he has 
made good use of extensive opportunities of so- 
cial observation, Mr. Cobden is represented as 
‘Napoleonized’ to a higher degree than we can 
easily suppose a lover of free institutions could 
have been by ever so frank an acceptance of 
trading principles on the part of the Emperor. 
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The Member for Rochdale is described as freely 
avowing his inability to discover what France 
had to complain of in the present régime, and as 
ignoring, in the most un table , the 
importance of such elements in national happiness 
as free thought, free speech, free inquiry, and free 
institutions. Nay, so painfully, as I hear, have 
some of the Constitutionalists, now chafing in en- 
forced silence under the iron hand of Imperial 
despotism, felt Mr. Cobden’s utter want of sym- 
pathy with their position, that they declare their 
expectation that from his visit to Nice he will 
bring back to England nothing but assurances of 
the eagerness of the Nizzards for annexation to 
France, I dare say that much of this may be the 
exaggerations of irritated and not very scrupulous 
partizans, but I am afraid Mr. Cobden has laid 
himself open to the imputations of having mani- 
fested a zeal for free trade in the inverse ratio to 
his zeal for every other form of freedom,’’ 


Now, Sir, I fully admit to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, that if I had not 
ground for believing that there was some 
truth in these reports thus circulated in 
Manchester, it would have been exceed- 
ingly culpable on my part to have made 
any statement on the sole authority of this 
letter, which is anonymous; but the hon. 
Member for Birmingham must remember 
that few Members of this House have had 
more reason or more opportunities for close 
observation of the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale, during the last eighteen years, than I 
have had, and I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that few have availed themselves of 
these opportunities more constantly. There 
is very little which that hon. Member has 
said, very little that he has written which 
has escaped my attention. [* Order!” ]~- 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
must confine himself to an explanation of 
the statement he made. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Forgive me, Sir, 
I was explaining the reason for my having 
adverted to that letter, which I admit to the 
House, had the substance of it been contrary 
to the opinions I myself entertain, would 
have been unjustifiable. I am vindicating 
my conduct, being called on to do so, bya 
Member of this House. I am vindicating 
my honour as a Member of this House. 
I have, as I said before, observed the 
career of the hon. Member for Rochdale 
for a very considerable period; I have 
observed in him a tendency to favour in- 
stitutions very different from what I un- 
derstand by the term “ free Institutions,” 
and this induced me to believe that there 
might be some ground for the assertions in 
the letter I have read. Let me first clear 
the ground by explaining what I mean by 
free institutions. The House will, I am 
sure, excuse me if I trespass on its time 
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for a few moments in a matter of this 
nature. I mean by free institutions, such 
institutions as this country has the happi- 
ness to possess—institutions, embodying, 
as I believe ours do, a far greater amount 
of social, and personal, and political free- 
dom than any institutions in the world. I 
mean by free institutions, the constitution 
of England, which is the great type of free 
institutions, as contradistinguished from 
the despotic democracy of America, as con- 
tradistinguished from the democratic des- 
potism of France, as contradistinguished 
from the despotism of Austria, as contra- 
distinguished from the autocracy of Russia. 
Now that is what I mean by free institu- 
tions ; and it is to these institutions that I 
am of opinion that the career of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale docs not show that 
he is firmly attached. I find that early 
in 1854 the hon. Gentleman and the hon. 
Member for Birmingham were present at 
a meeting at the Albion Hotel. It was 
a mecting of the League, and Mr. Cobden 
there declared that the origin of his first 
appearance in public life was his having 
written a pamphlet, I believe in 1835, 
but which was published in 1836, on the 
subject of Russia, entitled Russia Cure for 
Russophobia, to which pamphlet I referred 
on the occasion to which this explanation 
relates. That was the substance of those 
observations, with which I will not again 
trouble the House in detail. Mr. Cobden 
applauded the institutions of Russia, and 
declared that he thought the encouragement 
given to the trading classes ought to be 
most satisfactory, because persons of a cer- 
tain capital were exempted from corporal 
punishment. He went on to declare that 
he thought it for the interest of Europe 
that Russia should become possessed of 
Constantinople. Further, he declared that 
he had moved a Resolution in a debating 
society—a Literary Society in Manches- 
ter—to that effect, and that there this 
proposition was decidedly affirmed by that 
society. Well, Sir, there was a declara- 
tion ‘in the pamphlet to which I referred. 
[‘*Oh, oh!” ] Hon. Gentlemen will ex- 
cuse me, for I am called to account for a 
statement which might appear to be a 
calumny. 

Sm CHARLES DOUGLAS: I rise to 
Order. I put it to the House whether the 
hon. Member is to go on in this strain. I 
understood that the hon. Gentleman had 
risen to explain a statement which he had 
made on a former occasion, and which is 
denied to be a fact. It is competent to the 
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hon. Gentleman to persevere in what he 
has stated, or to retract it; but not to go 
on with a new statement which has nothing 
whatever to do with the original state- 
ment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: If I make a state- 
ment of this kind in this House I have ever 
observed one rule, that I will cither retract 
that statement in the House, or will con- 
firm it in the House when called upon. And 
now, Sir, with your permission, detaining 
the House the fewest possible moments, I 
will show that in 1854 not only did the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Rochdale 
avow his authorship of that pamphlet, but 
he proceeded to say at that meeting, at 
which the hon. Member for Birmingham 
was present, that in accordance with his 
long entertained opinions he would take 
means to prevent the prosecution of the 
Russian war, and I will give the House a 
description of the means he suggested. 
[Oh!”] These are Mr. Cobden’s words. 
He said, ‘‘ If we are to have a war, let there 
be no accumulating of debt, and no taxes 
in the shape of Customs or Excise duties. 
Increase the income tax 20 per cent or 
more if necessary, and lower the amount 
down to £50 rather than revert to the old 
system of indirect taxes.” And the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, who followed 
him, said he “sincerely hoped with Mr. 
Cobden, that if this war, which he called 
insane, should break out, the income tax 
would be doubled, and that it would be 
brought down to almost so low a rate as 
to catch every man who could make a 
speech from a platform, or who was in 
favour of it.”” Therefore the hon. Member 
for Birmingham [ Order, order !]— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Birmingham 
on that occasion was not relevant to the 
explanation now proposed to be made by 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I will not further 
advert to it. I would beg the House to 
remember that at the close of the year 
1852 [“ Oh, oh!’}, soon after the death 
of the late Duke of Wellington, the hon. 
Member for Rochdale wrote and in 1853 
published a series of letters in which he 
manifested anger at the universal regret 
felt by the people of this country at that 
which they considered a national loss, and 
reprobated the conduct of certain clergy- 
men, who had preached sermons on the 
occasion with reference to the career of 
that great man, who had been an honour 


to this country, and one of her greatest 
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defenders. Mr. Cobden was offended, that 
the memory of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton had been, to use his own words, “go 
generally selected for pulpit manifesta. 
tions,” and expressed a doubt as to whether 
such manifestations were calculated to en- 
hance the influence of the ministers of the 
Gospel, or to promote the interests of Chris- 
tianity. He went on to say that the wars 
concluded in 1815 were unjustifiable, and 
he condemned that great commander be- 
cause the war was undertaken in opposi- 
tion to the principles of the first French 
Revolution. And, Sir, here is the point 
with regard to the institutions of this 
country. He went further in his letter. 
[ Question.” ] Iam coming to the point. 
He praiscd the institutions of France, and 
compared them with the institutions of this 
country, and to the disparagement of our 
institutions; and this is my justification. 
Perhaps the House will permit me to read 
the words. This is no hasty statement. 
This is a public document, widely cir- 
culated by the hon. Member for Rochdale 
himself. He says— 


‘* When told that the present Emperor possesses 
absolute and irresponsible power, I answer by 
citing three things which he could not, if he 
would, accomplish : he could not endow with lands 
and tithes one religion, as the exclusively paid 
religion of the State, although he selected for the 
privilege the Roman Catholic Church, which com- 
prises more than nine-tenths of the French people ; 
he could not create an hereditary peerage with 
estates entailed by a law of primogeniture ; and 
he could not impose a tax on successions, which 
would apply to personal property only, and leave 
the real estate free. Public opinion in France is 
an insuperable obstacle to any of these measures 
becoming law; because they outrage that spirit 
of equality which is the sacred and inviolable 
principle of 1789. Now, if Louis Napoleon were 
to declare his determination to carry these three 
measures, which are all in full force in England, 
as part of his Imperial régime, his throne would 
not be worth twenty-four hours’ purchase; and 
nobody knows this better than he and they who 
surround him,” 


Now I have quoted this extract as a sam- 
ple of the contents of these letters to show 
the gencral tenor of these letters, which 
is to impugn our own institutions and 
exalt those of France, expressing admira- 
tion for the tendency and effects of the 
first French Revolution, because it was a 
social revolution and overturned the rights 
of property, and condemning the Kevo- 
lution of 1688, upon which our institu- 
tions are founded, because it left the 
rights of property untouched—because it 
was a religious and a political, but not 
a social revolution. The tenor of these 
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letters is throughout in disparagement of 
the institutions of England, and in ex- 
altation of the principles of the first 
French Revolution. 

I thank the House for having allowed 
me to vindicate myself from the impu- 
tation of having uttered an unfounded 
calumny, and I think I have said enough 
to justify the opinion to which I gave 
expression in the statement which has 
been called in question. Sir, a man who 
is for ever endeavouring to prevent this 
House from taking means to defend the 
free institutions under which we live can- 
not, I think, be considered as justly valu- 
ing free institutions. A man who for a 
long course of years has systematically 
vilified our institutions, cannot be classed 
among the best friends of those institu- 
tions. A man who during a long series of 
years holds up the institutions of despotic 
States in comparison with, and to the dis- 
paragement of the institutions under which 
we live, cannot be considered as a true 
friend to our institutions, but must be 
held, at best, indifferent to the continu- 
ance of free institutions, the benefits of 
which he may, nevertheless, have no ob- 
jection to enjoy. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire whether he 
was prepared to maintain the accuracy of 
what he had stated, or was disposed to 
retract it. I cannot exactly ascertain from 
what he has stated that any retractation 
was made. But perhaps the House will 
allow me to say on behalf of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Rochdale, that he 
utterly denies it from beginning to end. 
There is not a word of truth in the state- 
ment; and, as he must be the best judge 
of it, I think it has been the general 
custom of Members of this House to ac- 
cept an express statement of another Mem- 
ber; and, as the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire admits that the only founda- 
tion for his statement is an anonymous 
letter in a newspaper known to be hostile 
to my hon. Friend, I leave the House to 
judge between the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale and the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Excuse me for 
one moment; I did not retract my state- 
ment; I did not found my statement 
entirely on an anonymous letter, but I 
broadly stated to the House the grounds 
of the opinion I entertain and had ex- 
pressed. 

Subject dropped. 


{Marcu 16, 1860} 
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LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. FREELAND said, he would beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether his attention has been called to a 
Despatch from our Minister at Brussels, 
dated the 24th of February last, stating 
that on the preceding Sunday a violent 
thunderstorm, accompanied by an unpre- 
cedentedly heavy fall of snow, had over- 
spead Belgium; that twelve churches had 
been simultaneously struck by lightning, 
and that three of them had been totally 
destroyed and the others much injured ; 
whether he has seen a paragraph in The 
Times of August 17, 1857, stating that 
the Flag Tower of Windsor Castle had 
been struck by lightning, and that about 
four tons of the parapet had been displaced; 
and whether any provision has been or is 
to be made for securing the Publie Build- 
ings of this Country which are under the 
control of the Board of Public Works 
against such injuries or destruction by 
lightning as have occurred at Windsor 
Castle and in Belgium ?¢ 

Mr. COWPER said, his attention had 
been called by the hon, Gentleman's ques- 
tion to a very remarkable meteorological 
fact of a violent thunderstorm, accompa- 
nied by a heavy fall of snow, so that twelve 
churches had been simultaneously struck 
by lightning ; but he had not thought that 
this very portentous event would justify 
this country from departing from the or- 
dinary custom by which those buildings 
only which were much above the ordinary 
level were protected by lightning con- 
ductors. Buildings at a great elevation, 
such as the Palace in which they were now 
assembled, should be protected; but the ex- 
pense would be very considerable of fitting 
copper conductors to all our public build- 
ings. With regard to the statement in 
The Times, to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred, it was true that the Flag Tower 
of Windsor Castle had been struck by 
lightning, but he was happy to ‘state that 
the accident had been repaired for the 
sum of thirty shillings. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mx. BAZLEY said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether the 
Medical Officers of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Army have had all the privileges conceded 
to them which the Royal Warrant of the 
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Ist day of October, 1858, entitles them to 
receive ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: Sir, the War- 
rant of 1858 cannot apply in all respects 
to the Medical Officers of the Indian army, 
inasmuch as the pay and pensions of the 
Queen’s Service differ from those of the 
Indian Service; but the rank and position 


of the Indian Medical Officers and those | 
of the Medical Officers in the Queen’s Ser- ' 


vice in India are on a footing of perfect 
equality. 


THE OYSTER FISHERY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CAVE said, he wished to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade a question 
respecting certain Papers which have been 
moved for relative to the Oyster Fishery. 
Some doubt having arisen as to the an- 


swer of the right hon. Gentleman, what. 


was wished was, that he should remove 
that doubt by repeating the purport of his | 
reply. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had | 
been asked whether there were any Papers 
that could be laid on the Table relating , 
to the French Convention and the Oyster | 
Fishery ; and his reply was, that there | 
were no Papers of a character to be use- 
fully laid on the Table. Ile had also 
stated that there had been no recent re- | 
monstrance from France with reference to | 
the Oyster Convention, and no increased 
stringency on the part of England in ear. | 
rying out the provisions of the Treaty. | 


FORESHORES (SCOTLAND).—QUESTION. 

Mr. FINLAY said, he wished to ask ! 
the Lord Advocate, Whether he has re- | 
ceived a Memorial from certain Proprietors 
and Road Trustees of the county of Argyll, 
complaining of the claims made by the 
Crown to the Foreshores of Scotland and 
to the property of the solum or ground of 
the Seashores up to high-water mark ; 
whether he has in consequence communi- 
eated with the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, and with what result; and 
whether the claim by the Crown to the 
property of the whole Foreshores of Scot- 
land is made in accordance with the advice 
and opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
in Scotland @ 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: In answer 
to his hon. Friend he had to state that he 
had received a memorial from certain pro- 
prietors and road trustees of the county of 


Mr. Basley 
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' Argyll, complaining of the claims made by 
| the Crown to the foreshores of Scotland, 
and tuo the property of the solum, or ground 
of the seashores up to high water mark, 
and he had secn a deputation that waited 
upon him for the purpose of discussing 
the matter, although it was not direetly in 
his Department, but in that of the Woods 
and Forests, He had made inquiry into 
the particular matters involved in the ques- 
tion, and he found the practice for some 
years had been to grant licences to take 
gravel and stone from below high-water 
mark ; those licences were entirely at the 
pleasure of the Crown, and at a merely 
nominal rent. With regard to the general 
question as the claims of the Crown to the 
foreshores, he was not aware that there 
was any particular opinion or opinions given 
by the Law Officers of the Crown in Seot- 
land as to the taking of sand or gravel 
from the seashore ; but the general rights 
of the Crown as to the foreshores had been 
the subject of an opinion of the Law Officers 


/ of the Crown in Scotland, and the Woods 


and Forests had substantially acted on that 


| opinion. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL, 
QUESTION. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
would beg toask the Lord Advocate, Whie- 
ther, as under the provisions of the Repre- 
sentation of the People (Scotland) Bill the 
only persons to be qualified to vote in the 
Election of Members of Parliament are— 
1, Proprietors of lands or houses worth £5 
a year; 2, Tenants of lands and _ houses 
held under the same landlord, and rented 
at £10 a year, provided they reside in the 
county for six months in each year ; it is 
intended to disfranchise the following de- 
scriptions of existing voters:—1, The old 
freeholders ; 2, Joint life-renters; 3, Life- 
rent tenants who have sublet their farms ; 
4, Tenants not resident in the county ; 9, 
Tenants of Jands who live in houses be- 
longing to separate proprietors ; 6, Tenants 
of minerals, quarries, fisheries, &e. which 
have no houses attached to them ; 7, Joint 
proprietors or tenants, where there are 
more than two on the same property ; and, 
whether new voters may under this Bill be 
registered upon such qualifications as en- 
title persons to vote under the existing 
Acts ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought the questions of his hon. Friend 
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would lave been put on Monday next, 
when the Bill would come on for a second 
reading. Most of the questions in his (the 
Lord Advocate’s) opinion might have been 
answered by a study of the Bill itself, and 
he would recommend his hon. Friend to 
adopt that course. The only explanation 
he thought it necessary to make was in 
regard to the tenancy franchise. It was 
not intended that the residency clause 
should apply to any of the old tenancy 
franchises under the Reform Act. They 
were all arranged by reference to the 
yaluation roll, and if there was any ambi- 
guity in regard to residence it would be 
put right. It was not intended that the 
residence clause should apply to the old 
franchises, but only to the new franchises. 


MALT DUTY.—QUESTION. 


Inreply to Mr. Packe, 
Tus CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. | 
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peared that, in 1858, this unfortunate man 
became insane, and was placed in Colney 
Hatch Asylum, whence he was afterwards 
sent out sane. He returned home, and 
resumed his ordinary occupation, but to- 
wards the close of the year he suddenly 
disappeared, and no more was heard of 
him till his wife received a letter from the 
superintendent of the police in Kent, 
stating that the body of a man which, 
from its appearance, must be her husband, 
had been found in the woods, and had been 
buried, as it was supposed he had died 
from cold. He asked the question on this 
ground, that this man was a Member of 
a benefit society, to which he hoped many 
of the Members of the House belonged— 
the Ancient Order of Foresters—and the 
rules of that Society required that before 





relief in ease of death was given, the 


| death, and the cause of death, should be 


set forth. Now, the burying of the body 


QUER stated that the question of the | without a coroner’s inquest rendered this 
Malt Duty was no doubt very interesting | information impossible. Inquiries had since 


to those concerned ; but it was not one of | been instituted, and it appeared that this 


special importance with regard to any con- 
templated change of the Law, and there- 
fore the, position in which he stood was 
this, that it would be most inconvenient to 
the public service to. keep the Customs 
Bill waiting for the Malt Resolutions to be 
decided, and it would be almost impossible 
for him to give adequate time for debating 
the question if it came on at alate period 
of the Session. Therefore, unless he could 


get rid of the question to-night by an early | 


vote, he proposed to drop it altogether 


from the present Bill, and to bring on the | 


question at some convenient period after 
Easter, when there would be an opportunity 
for full consideration. 


On Motion that the House at rising 
adjourn till Monday, 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS IN KENT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he rose to 
ask the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, if his attention has 
been called to the fact, that the body of a 
man, of the name of Thomas Edward 
Kean, recently found dead in the woods 
near Seal, in Kent, was interred without 
any inquest being held upon it; and what 
steps have been taken in consequence ? 
He was satisfied that not only the local 
authorities, but the Home Office had not 
done their duty on this occasion. It ap- 


poor man had gone into a public-house in 
the neighbourhood of the place where the 
body was found, and had some bread and 
cheese, and having no money to pay for 
them, though he had a ring on his finger, 
the humane landlord ordered him to pull off 
his boots to pay for his refreshment, and 
in that state he appeared to have wandered 
into the woods. It was quite clear that 
in this case an inquest ought to have been 
held, and that, in neglecting it, the law 
| had been*violated. 

Mr. MILDMAY said, this was one of 
a class of cases which unfortunately often 
|oceurred in Kent in consequence of the 
| disputes between the coroner and the 
| magistrates, who refused to allow the 
| expenses for holding inquests, unless ne- 
| cessity was clearly shown to exist. In 
some counties a compromise took place by 
which the coroner received his fees when 
notice to hold an inquest was given to 
him by the police constable ; because as 
the police constable had no pecuniary in- 
terest in inquests it was presumed that he 
would not give unnecessary notices. Of 
course the coroner could hold an inquest 
without such notice, but it was at the risk 
of not receiving his fees if it should turn 
out that the inquest was unnecessary. But 
this system was not introduced into Kent. 
The system worked extremely ill, and 
beens: change of the law was imperiously 
required. 

| Mr. CLIVE thought he could show the 
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House that the Home Office had not neg- | 
lected its duty in this case. As it had no | " 
power of compulsion in those unfortunate | ne. 

disputes which so often existed between! Mr. SMOLLETT said, he desired to 
coroners and magistrates, all the Home ask the Secretary of State for India, if he 
Office could do was to bring a Bill into will consent to lay upon the Table of the 
Parliament, which should have the effeet House a Copy of a Despatch from the 
of settling these disputes. That they had / Governor General of India, dated the 
done, the Bill being now before a Select | 14th day of November, 1855, and Copies 
Committee. With respect to the present | of Letters from the Government of Madras, 
ease the Home Office had written to the | respectively dated the 12th day of October, 
coroner to know why an inquest had not | the 20th day of November, and the 4th day 
been held. In reply, he received a state- | of December, 1855, reporting the death of 
ment that the man had appeared as a! His Highness the Nawaub of the Carnatic, 
stranger at Seal, and was last seen in a/on the 7th day of October, 1855; and 
place where, having no money, he had left | Copy of a Despatch from the Court of 
his boots in pledge; that he appeared | Directors of the East India Company re. 
subsequently to have divested himself of | plying to these communications, announe- 


THE NAWAUB OF THE CARNATIC, 


his coat and trousers ; that there were no 
marks of violence on him ; and that it was 
supposed he had died in a fit. This, of 
course, was a gratuitous supposition ; but 
the real reason appeared to come out in the 
latter portion of the letter, in which the 
coroner stated that he was placed in a very 
delicate position, because the magistrates 
of Kent required him to send in along with 
his bill of charges a statement of what 
criminal act or criminal neglect had ap- 
peared to render the inquest necessary, 


and the magistrates thereon decided whe- 
ther this was sufficient to justify an in- 
quest, without which his fees were not 


paid. If that rule were adopted he could 
not say that it was a fair one. 

Mr. DEEDES said, as some blame had 
been cast on the magistrates of ‘Kent in 
these statements, he trusted the House 
would allow him to say one word in their 
defence. There was not the slightest 
ground for supposing that in a ease of this 
kind any difficulties would be thrown by 
the magistrates in the way of holding an 
inquest, It was true the magistrates had 
laid down a rule that the Coroner’s bill of 
fees should be accompanied with a short 
statement of the reasons which induced 
him to think that an inquest was necessary; 
but it was also true that the magistrates 
invariably allowed the expenses of the 
coroner in going to the place where a 
death had occurred, and making those 
pleminary inquiries that were necessary to 
satisfy him that an inquest ought to be 
held. ile had no doubt in the world that 
if the Coroner had done this in the present 
instance, no objection would have been 
wade to it; but he was inclined to believe 
that the coroner liad not made these preli- 
minary inquiries, 


Mr, Clive 


‘ing that the dignity of the Nabobs of the 
| Carnatic had expired, and that the treaties 
which secured the rights and title of the 
family of the Nabob were at an end? The 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to say he had 
jan allegation to bring forward, and it was 
i this, that the provisions of the treaty en- 
| tered into sixty years ago, and scrupulously 
carried out for fifty-six years, had at length 
been wantonly violated. The late Nawaub 
of the Carnatic, having die? in 1855, his 
uncle made application to be permitted to 
attend the funeral as his recognized sue- 
eessor. To that request a distinct refusal 
was given, and at the same time a signi- 
ficant intimation was made to him that the 
Government would take the means to pre- 
vent any one from assuming the title and 
rank of Nawaub. A day or two afterwards 
a written application was made to know if 
the Government of Madras intended to 
allow the provisions of the treaties of 1792 
and 1801 to be carried out, and to acknow- 
ledge the uncle of the Nawaub. To that 
application an answer was returned, that 
the Government were resolved not to ac- 
knowledge the uncle; but they said they 
would send all the facts to England by the 
next mail, although they never informed 
the Nawaub what recommendations they 
intended to make. After a year’s delay 
an answer arrived, the purport of which 
was that the treaty was personal to the 
late Nawaub, and that he being dead, the 
treaties were at an end, but that they 
might have an allowance of £10,000 a 
year from the Government. Now he did 
not hesitate to pronounce that decision 
arbitrary and tyrannical in the extreme. 
Who was the dethroned Prince? Why, 
he was the son of the very sovereign with 
whom the treaties were made, and who died 
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in 1819. The Governor General had de- 
cided on holding the title in abeyance, 
which he supposed was the diplomatic 
term for robbery, because the  treatics 
were purely personal, and because the 
late Nawaub was allowed to hold the 
throne purely as a matter of grace. Now, 
a reference to the treaties themselves 
showed that they were not merely per- 
sonal, and therefore he had no hesitation 
in pronouncing the whole transaction as 
most disereditable to those engaged in it. 

Sin JAMES FERGUSSON protested 
against an attack being thus made upon 
servants of the State without notice, and 
on a mere Motion for papers. There was 
no public man whose acts would bear in- 
spection better than Lord Dalhousie; but 
for the present he should content himself 
with denying that there were any treaties 
in existence which entitled the uncle and 
heir of the late Nawaub of the Carnatic 
to sueceed to his predecessor as an heredi- 
tary dignity. 


THE INDIA HOUSE MUSEUM. 
QUESTION. 
‘ Coronen SYKES said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 


Whether the Natural History portion of 
the India House Museum had been offered 
tothe British Museum? He stated that 
the portion of the India House Museum to 
which his question related was—at all 
events the great bulk of it —presented by 
himself to the East India Company, and 
was the produce of his own gun. The hon, 
and gallant Member also asked whether 
telegraphic communication had been esta- 
blished between Alexandria and Calcutta, 
and whether a communication had been 
received from the latter place in six days ? 


THE TRADE OF CENTRAL ASIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to in- 
quire of the Secretary of State for India, 
respecting the means of extending our 
trade with Central Asia? He believed it 
was very desirable that a trade should be 
opened with that portion of the world 
across the Himalayas. Russia was greatly 
extending her commerce in that quarter, 
and he had no doubt that on fair terms we 
should be able to compete successfully with 
her in that market. 


THE INDIAN ARMY.—QUESTION. 
Mr. A. MILLS said, he wished to ask 
the Seeretary of State for India, Whether 
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there is any objection on the part of the 
Government to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Minutes in Council in Caleutta 
of the 2nd and 7th of January last, by 
Lieut. General Sir James Outram and Sir 
Bartle Frere, on the question of the Amal- 
gamation of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces 
with the British Army. In the year 1859 
the Indian Army Commission had pre- 
sented a Report, but no step appeared to 
have as yet been taken. But he did not 
blame the Government for the delay which 
had taken place in the matter, because the 
principal question with which they had to 
deal was one of considerable difficulty, and 
one which had given rise to a remarkable 
conflict of opinion among the witnesses who 
had been examined by the Commissioners. 
IIe should add, however, that it was ex- 
tremely desirable the Government should 
decide as specdily as possible one way 
or the other, in favour cither of a local 
army, or of an enlargement of the line in 
India. 

Mr. W. EGERTON said, he had to put 
a question to the Secretary of State for 
India relative to the trade with Central 
Asia, Ile wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the road which was 
begun by Lord Dalhousie, from India to 
Central Asia, through Simla, is yet com- 

leted. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that in 
answer to the Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Smollett), whether he 
had any objection to produce certain de- 
spatches relative to the claim to the dignity 
of Nawaub of the Carnatic, he had to state 
that he was prepared to lay before the 
House not only the despatches mentioned, 
but all the papers connected with the sub- 
ject. He thought he had a right to com- 
plain of the extraordinary and, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would forgive him for 
adding, the unfair course which he had 
pursued upon that occasion. The hon. 
Gentleman had merely given notice that 
he would ask whether there would be any 
objection on the part of the Government to 
produce certain documents ; and upon that 
notice le had founded an attack on the 
Government of Madras and on the Govern- 
ment of India, but more especially on the 
administration of Lord Dalhousie. The 
natural result was that he (Sir Charles 
Wood) was not prepared at that moment 
to answer the charges put forward by the 
hon. Gentleman. He could tien only ex- 
press his belief that Lord Dalhousie could 
not have been guilty of such conduct as the 
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hon. Gentleman had imputed to him ; and 
upon due notice he would be ready to enter 
into a detailed consideration of that subject. 

In reply to the Question of his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Sykes), he had 
to inform his hon. and gallant Friend and 
the House that he understood the Natural 
History portion of the British Museum was 
about to be removed; and as it was in 
contemplation to make it the best natural 
collection that could be formed, and think- 
ing that the execllence of a museum of 
that kind depended on its being made as 
complete as possible, he conceived he was 
contributing to the accomplishment of a 
most desirable object when he offered to 
its Managers such portions of the Indian 
Museum—which, after all, was but an im- 
perfect one—as they might require. 

In reply to the second Question of his hon. 
and gallant Friend, he had to state that he 
believed the telegraphic communication was 
complete between Calcutta and Alexandria; 
but that there seemed to be a break in the 
line in some point in Europe, and probably 
either at this side of Alexandria or at Malta. 
He had not himself received a telegraphic 
communication from Caleutta within the 
space of six days; but a communication | 
from Calcutta had that day been received 
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in the City dated the 10th of March, and 
which had not therefore occupied more | 
than that time in the transmission. 

The next Question he had to answer was | 
that which had been put by his hon. Friend | 
the Member for Dumfries (Mr. Ewart), | 
with respect to our trade with Central Asia. | 
That was a matter, no doubt, of great im- 
portance, and it had not escaped the atten- , 
tion of the authorities either in India or in | 
this country. He had that morning had a 
conversation with Sir John Lawrence, who 
had lately filled the position of one of our 
Indian administrators with such distin- 
guished ability, not only in war but also in 
peace, and he had been informed by him 
that every possible effort had been made of 
late to open a communication between India 
and Central Asia, from which such large 
quantities of wool were to be obtained. He 
found that the value of the wool exported 
from the port of Kurrachee, which amount- 
ed in the year 1853-54 to £180,000, had 
risen to £393,000 in the year 1857-58. | 
Sone years ago a Chinese Commissioner 
was sent into Thibet, and an English Com- 
missioner was sent from India, in order 
that they might meet and take joint mea- 
sures for facilitating the trade of that region; 
but the proposed meeting of the two Com- 
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missioners had never taken place; one of 
them had been murdered; and no further 
steps had been taken in the matter. Tle 
was happy, however, to be able to state that 
instructions had been given to Lord Elgin 
to enter into negotiations with the Chinese 
Government for the friendly settlement of 
that subject. 

In answer to a Question which had been 
put to him in reference to the progress 
made in the construction of the road to 
Central Asia through Simla, he had to state 
that he was not then prepared to afford any 
precise information upon that point, and in 
reply to the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr, 
A. Mills) he wished to observe that before 
any question connected with the organiza- 
tion of the Indian army was brought before 
the House it would be his duty to produce 
not only the papers to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman referred, but also a variety of other 
documents bearing upon the subject. 


SANDHURST MILITARY COLLEGE, 
QUESTION. 


THE TURKISH MEDALS, 
QUESTION. .. 


Sm FREDERICK SMITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether the Government have 
any objection to lay upon the Table of the 
louse Copies of any Correspondence on 
the project referred to in the Report of the 
Council of Military Education for the ex- 
tension of the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, so as to admit of all candi- 
dates for the Cavalry, Guards, and Line, 
who have passed the usual examinations 
for Commissions, receiving at that institu- 
tion a course of professional instruction and 
training previous to joining the Army? 

CotoneL KNOX said, that he wished to 
ask if the Government have taken into 
consideration the question of the com- 
petitive examination with respect to the 
Staff appointments? It seemed to him 
that the double examination which those 
Officers had to undergo wa’ altogether un- 
necessary. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
in the regulations issued a short time back 
by the Commander-in-Chief an exception 
was made respecting staff examinations, 
and it was provided that officers should be 
appeinted to the staff without examination 
when they had proved themselves qualified 
for that post by previous service. As to the 
papers which were asked for by the hon. 
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Member for Chatham (Sir F. Smith), it 
was true that the subject of first admis- 
sions into the army was one the import- 
ance of which could not well be over. esti- 
mated, and that plans had been proposed by 
which all officers entering the army would 
be compelled to pass through the school 
at Sandhurst. In their published Report 
all these plans had been given, for the 
Military Council did not stint the House 
in information. Whether, however, the 
correspondence which had passed between 
the heads of Departments in the discussion 
of this question should be published was 
another matter. He believed that the 
compulsory entrance at Sandhurst was 
brought forward at a Cabinet meeting held 
in November, 1858; and it was clear that 
if the House wanted to know the grounds 
of the decision then arrived at by the Go- 
yvernment, they ought equally to know the 


arguments which influenced that decision, | 


which would be nothing more nor less than 
making the discussions of a Cabinet Coun- 
cil public. In the same way he did not 
think that the correspondence between tho 
Secretary of State, the Council of Military 
Education, and the Commander-in-Chief 
ought to become Parliamentary documents. 
If the first impressions which were formed 
and expressed by the heads of Depart- 
ments on any subject, and which. were 
often afterwards modified or changed alto- 
gether, were to be given to the world, the 
consequence would be that no man would 
offer an opinion, or that, if he did offer 
one, it would be in the form of a private 
letter which could not be published. A 
full power of consultation must be given 
in all such cases without the restriction 
which would be imposed by the chance of 
future publicity. A new proposal had re- 
cently been made by the Council of Edu- 
cation, which obviated many of the objec- 
tions taken to their former proposals ; but 
the adoption of the plan would be very ex- 
pensive, as new buildings must then be 
provided at Sandhurst for the accommoda- 
tion of officers. He was willing to admit 
that the present system, by which some 
officers were admitted direct, and others 
through Sandhurst, was open to many ob- 
jections, for at present a positive advantage 
was enjoyed by the former, whose examina- 
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Before sitting down, the House would 
perhaps allow him to reply to a question 
which had been recently put to him re- 
specting the Turkish medals. On a former 
occasion he had stated that these medals 
had arrived and would be distributed im- 
mediately. That, however, was a mistake. 
The medals had not arrived; and news 
had been received that the Pomona, the 
vessel in which they were deposited, had 
foundered and all the medals had gone to 
the bottom. The Government had tele- 
graphed for information, and had inquired 
whether it would be possible to recover the 
eargo; but the answer was that it was quite 
impossible. Great disappointment would 
no doubt be felt on this point, but he felt 
bound to let the House know how the 
matter stood, 


ENGLISH POOR LAW.—REMOVAL OF 
IRISH PAUPERS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. LANIGAN said, he wished to eall 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to the treatment of the destitute Irish by 
Poor Law Officials in England, with a view 
of checking the abuses which exist, and of 
assimilating the English Poor Law to that 
of Ireland, by which Boards of Guardians 
are compelled to grant relief to all who 
seek it (irrespective of the country to 
which they belong), there being no evi- 
dence required to establish their claims ex- 
cept the fact of their destitute condition, 
The hon. Member said it was extremely 
cruel that honest, hard-working Irish la- 
bourers should toil in this country all their 
lives, without asking relief of any sort, 
until the blood was dried up in their veins, 
and the marrow taken out of their bones— 
and then, when poverty and sickness over- 
took them, they should be looked upon by 
their English employers only as so much 
worn-out machinery, fit only to be cast 
away. It was shocking to see the steam- 
vessels which left Ireland laden with cattle 
and sheep return laden with living skele- 
tons—lIrish labourers, who having become 
chargeable to the parish were torn away 
from their homes sick and helpless, and 
hurried on board; whence, after enduring 
exposure on the decks for days and nights, 
they were landed on the quays in utter 


tion was much less severe than that under- | destitution, When they arrived they gene- 


gone by officers at Sandhurst. 


For the | rally found all their friends gone, owing to 


reasons he had stated, he thought it would | their long absence in England, and their 


be seen that there would be a great ob- paternal homes demolished. 


The hon, 


jection to grant the correspondence which | Gentleman quoted some remarks of Lord 


had been asked for. 
VOL, CLYIL, [rHirp senses. ] 


| 
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| 
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noble Lord said that wherever they saw a 
man going up a steeple, carrying a hod of 
bricks upon his shoulder as heavy as him- 
self, and which he could not carry upon 
level ground, they might be sure he was 
an [rishman ; and that wherever there was 
shown a contempt for danger in the dis- 
charge of an occupation, he was sure also 
to be an Irishman. Te had been ehair- 
man, and was now a member, of three 
boards of guardians in Ireland, but he never 
saw such practices. Whenever any poor 
person applied for admission to a work- 
house in Treland, he was never asked 
whether he was a Seotehman or an Eng- 
lishman, and the only question asked was 
as to his destitute condition. The hon. 
Gentleman then related the ease of an 
Irish woman, who thirty-eight years ago 
came to London, being then 20 years of 
age. For seven years she was a general 
servant, and then she married, and had 
nine children—two of whom, daughters, 
aged respectively 15 and 19, were now 
alive. She had supported her family by 
her own industry, and without parochial 
relief ; and a short time ago, being afflicted 
with a bad leg, she was compelled to be- 
come an inmate of St. Pancras workhouse. 
The surgeon told her that she ought to 
have her leg cut off. The woman objected 
to that operation being performed, and her 
case being reported an incurable one, and 
as she was likely to become permanently 
chargeable to the union, she was sent back 
to Ireland, much, however, against her 
will, and in spite of the protestations of 
the two daughters, who offered to support 
their mother, and to pay the expenses in- 
eurred on her account while in the in- 
firmary. These were the statements of 
the woman herself, and if they were true 
they cast a slur upon the name of England, 
and rendered it no longer worthy to be 
ealled the land of freedom. [Laughter.] 
The man who laughed at or defended such 
a cruel system had a heart as cold, callous, 
and crucl as he who dealt in human flesh 
in Africa. The first law of removal was 
a penal one, passed in the reign of Charles 
II. It was directed against a certain class 
of people, who roved the country like 
gipsies, and settled and built cottages on 
the land. The present Removal Acts were 
the 4th and 5th William IV. and the 
9th and 10th Vict. The magistrates had 
the power of removing Irish paupers from 
this country; they earried out the penal 
clauses of the Act of Victoria, but ignored 
the more humane provisions of the Act of 
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William 1V., which compelled the parish” 
removing a pauper to give twenty-one days’ 
notice to the suthorities of the parish to 
which he was to be removed. He did not 
blame the present Government for the 
existing state of things more than its pre- 
decessors; every Government since the 
days of Charles IL. had connived at this 
oppressive law of removal. He called upon 
the Government in the spirit of the noble 
Lord who pronounced the favourable opinion 
he had quoted regarding Irish labour, to 
introduce some Bill upon the subject? of 
Trish peor removal, and he called upon the 
Free Traders of the House, with whom he 
entered the lobby, for the benefit of the 
people of England, to urge the Govern- 
ment to pass such a law. If the Govern. 
ment would not do so, let the Free-traders 
of the House show that the sympathy they 
always expressed for the poor working 
classes of the country was a genuine emo- 
tion, and not a morbid sentimentality, and 
insist upon the Government either passing 
such a Bill, or resigning their places—not, 
certainly, to the Conservative Gentlemen 
on the other side—but to an hon. Member, 
whom he did not then see in his place, and 
his party, by whom alone the poor working 
classes of the country could ever expect to 
have justice done them. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that the whole 
treatment of the Irish paupers in this 
country was connected with the law of 
settlement. There were many instances 
which had come to his knowledge of the 
erucel manner in which that law operated 
upon the unfortunate Irish pauper, and he 
hoped that if the Government did not come 
forward with the assurance that the whole 
subject would he taken into consideration, 
some Irish Member would bring in 4 
measure caleulated to remedy the evil. He 
feared, however, that if the hon. Member 
for Cashel brought forward such a Bill, 
those among whom he sat, and to whom 
he had so pathetically appealed, would do 
as they had done before—vote against it. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Member was a very 
large one, involving as it did the whole 
law of settlement in England and the want 
of it in Ireland. No doubt there was a 
great want of a proper law of settlement 
in both countries; but the question had 
puzzled every man who had dealt with it, 
and it could not be conveniently discussed 
upon the Motion for Adjournment. With 
regard to the particular case to which the 
hon. Member referred, some one had been 
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kind enough to send him a Tipperary | grossest hardship, and cases in which the 
per, in which the woman’s statement | poor-law authorities on this side of the 
was published. That statement, however, | water, in their anxiety to get rid of Irish 
was quite unauthentic, and was made by a| paupers, had certainly gone beyond the 
woman who could neither read nor write, | law. He had known persons, who, having 
and who affixed her mark, and it was not | been twenty or thirty years in this country, 
taken on oath. As soon as he reccived | had lost all their relatives in Ireland, and 
the Tipperary paper, he instructed a poor- | had forgotten even the names of the streets 
law inspector to make inquiries of the pa-|in the town where they were born, sent 
rochial authorities with regard to the case. | over and thrown upon the quays of Cork, 
He (Mr. Villiers) did not in the least deny | or perhaps those of Dublin or Belfast, in a 
that great hardships were connected with | state of positive destitution. As there was 
the law as it existed, and he should be glad | no law of settlement in Ireland, these poor 
to see them removed. Yet he was in a/| people could not be forwarded to their own 
situation to tell the hon. Member that not | parishes. It was not, as his right hon. 
one single act of illegality had been com-| Friend thought, in consequence of any 
mitted in the present case. The medical | Irish opposition that the former efforts to 
oficer reported the woman permanently | remedy the evil had failed in that House; 
disabled, and, being chargeable to the | but it was because the matter had been 
parish, she was removed. Some of the} mixed up in the enormously difficult ques- 
facts stated by the woman were totally in- | tion of the English law of settlement. If 
correct. Her daughters, so far from offer- | the right hon. Gentleman would turn his 
ing to support her, threatened that if she | mind to the whole subject, it would not be 
were removed they would throw themselves | very difficult to frame a Bill to provide for 
upon the parish. After it was determined | it. At present, in England, an industrial 
to remove her, three weeks were allowed | residence of five years in any parish en- 
to elapse to see whether she would leave | titled a poor person to relief there, and 
herself, or whether any person would take | rendered him irremovable. If this rule 
charge of her. His predecessor in the| were extended from the patish to the 
office he had the honour to hold (Mr.| union, many of the hard cases which he 
Baines), instituted an inquiry upon the | had alluded to would be obviated, because, 
subject of removal, and proposed several las the law now stood, these poor persons 
judicious alterations for the purpose of | were often driven from one parish to the 
mitigating the hardships of the law; but | other, without perhaps going out of the 
when he introduced a Bill to give them | union during that period of time, so that, 
effect he was met by such a storm of re- | after many years’ residence in the neigh- 
monstrance from the Irish Members, that | bourhood, they lost the advantage of a 
it was impossible to make any advance in | settlement. The suggestion he made was, 
legislation upon the question. His right | that five years’ residence in-the union 
hon, Friend the Member for Kilmarnock | should bestow the settlement. 
(Mr. Bouverie), also introduced a Bill on| Mn. MAGUIRE begged leave to sup- 
tle subject, but was obliged to withdraw it | port his right hon. Friend in relieving Irish 
in consequence of the opposition it re- | Members from the charge of unwillingness 
ceived, particularly from Irish Members. | to do justice to the poor of their own 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for | country. Ile had a perfect knowledge of 
Wilts (Mr. Sotheron Esteourt) also at- | the history of the several Bills which from 
tempted to deal with the matter, but he, | time to time had been brought before the 
like his predecessors, was obliged to with-| House by successive Presidents of the 
draw, not having received the support of | Poor Law Board. The object of one of the 
the Irish Members. The main reason | first Bills was to do a wise and humane 
therefore why legislation had not taken | act—to abolish the law of settlement and 
place on the subject was the want of union | removal in England. A more wise and 
among Irish Members. If a measure | more humane proposition could not, in his 
founded upon the propositions which had | opinion, emanate from any Government. 
been approved by his right hon. predecesgor | But while that proposition was made for 
were brought forward, it should receive the | England, the law as regarded Ireland was 
support of his Department. ! to be held in foree as before, and the Irish 
Mr. Il. A. IIERBERT, as himself a| poor were to be prevented from enjoying. 
member of an Irish Board of Guardians, | the great boon offered to thiscountry, The 
knew many well-authenticated cases of the | Irish Members naturally took exception to 
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this defect, and did their best to have the 
claims of Ireland recognized. When, how- 
ever, they found that they could not suc- 
ceed, they very reasonably refused to allow 
a Bill to pass which, being so partial, was, 
therefore, unjust to their poor country- 
people. A Committee was appointed to 
consider the subject, and it sat for two 
years. It made several wise and humane 
recommendations ; among which was one 
for the diminution from five to three years 
of the period during which, by industrial 
residence, a poor person became exempted 
from removal. A Bill was brought in sub- 
sequently, founded ostensibly upon the re- 
commendations and the report of the Com- 
mittee ; but the Bill fell so miserably short 
of the unanimous recommendations of the 
Committee — a Committee representing 
English, Irish, and Scotch Members—that 
there was certainly a strong sense of indig- 
nation on the part of many Irish Members. 
Nevertheless, with all its shortcomings, 
they were not prepared to reject the Bill. 
There came, however, a storm of indigna- 
tion, not indeed from Irish Members, but 
from alarmed English parishes. Petitions 
from almost every parish in England were 
presented to the House—every board of 
guardians in London, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, was in a state of alarm. Deputa- 
tions were incessantly filling the lobbies, 
representing the exaggerated apprehensions 
of the ratepayers of England. It was 
owing to this opposition that the Bill had 
to be abandoned. Now, he would mention 
one instance of the manner in which the 
jealousy and apprehension of the Irish 
pauper worked upon English property. It 
appeared in evidence before a Committec, 
which sat for a short time last year, that 
there was a certain parish in London, 
having in it a large number of Irish la- 
bourers, and in which there were only two 
descriptions of employment for such la- 
bour—one market-gardening, and the other 
brick-making. As a matter of course, 
these occupations depended entirely upon 
the state of the weather. When the 
weather was bad, there was no employ- 
ment, and as the Irish labourer was abso- 
lutely necessary to the parish for carrying 
on those particular branches of industry, 
he had in the intervals of employment to 
live upon the rates. Would this be the 
case if the law of removal were done away 
with? Unquestionably not. If the law 
of removal and settlement were abolished, 
and a poor man were permitted to go 
wherever there was a demand for his la- 
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bour, they would not have the thousands 
and tens of thousands at present depend. 
ing upon the rates of individual parishes, 
The apprehension of the parish to which 
he had referred, was that in a short time 
the unemployed labour would positively 
eat up the property and industry of the 
parish. He therefore urged that the ques. 
tion was one which English, Scotch, and 
Irish Members alike should look at, not in 
any narrow spirit, not as a subject to be 
judged of from a mere geographical point 
of view, but as one which affected the in 
terest of the empire at large. He held 
that inasmuch as Irish labour was abso- 
lutely necessary to the prosperity and the 
advancement of Evgland, it was for the 
benefit of English ratepayers that there 
should be perfect freedom for those whose 
only capital was their labour, to go where. 
ever they could find a demand for it. He 
once brought twenty cases of what he 
conceived to be gross hardship before the 
House ; but, as in the instance of his hon. 
Friend that night, every single one of 
them, however plausible, however fair it 
seemed to be, however minute were the 
particulars, was disproved by the evidence 
of those who had the best interest in dis- 
proving it. The relieving officers proved 
themselves tc be most humane, the magis- 
trates demonstrated their own judicial per- 
fection, the boards of guardians made it 
evident that they themselves had acted 
with the greatest deliberation and the ut- 
most sympathy—and all concurred in re- 
presenting that the pauper alone was a 
liar and a schemer. He should give one 
piece of advice to his hon. Friend—never, 
under any possible cireumstances to bring 
before the House any individual ease, sup- 
ported alone by the testimony of a poor 
person; for it would immediately bring 
down twenty, fifty, or one hundred state- 
ments, to prove that the pauper was 4 
person unworthy of credence. There was 
evidence of a different kind brought before 
the Committee of the House. The pas- 
sage from London to Cork oceupied some- 
times three, sometimes four, and even five 
days; and it was proved that poor de- 
crepit paupers, male and female, were put 
on the deck of the vessel, and left there 
unsheltered, to bear the inclemency of the 
weather and the fury of the waves. Cases 
had come before the board of guardians, 
of which he was a member, of very great 
hardship. Week after week poor women, 
who had forgotten the places of their birth, 
were, with their children, and who spoke 





745 Wine Licences to 
only the English tongue, brought before 
them; aud such was the feeling of com- 
miseration inspired by their sad story, that 
almost every member, out of his own 
ket, contributed something to send them 
back to the place where they could find 
employment, because there were no means 
of giving them employment in ireland. 
He recommended his hon. Friend not to 
take the insidious advice tendered to him 
by the right hon. Gentleman. Let the 
Bill be a Government measure ; let them 
bring in a Bill founded upon Mr. Baines’s 
recommendations, and the Irish Members 
would give it every chance of success. 


PROPOSED REDUCTIONS IN THE 
CUSTOM HOUSE, &e. 
QUESTION, 


WINE LICENCES TO EATING-HOUSES, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
would transfer the attention of the House 
from one form of official cruelty to another. 
He rose to call the attention of the House 
to the reduction proposed to be effeeted 
during the present financial year in the 
establishments of the Custom-house and 
Inland Revenue, and said that he was not 
going to pretend that such great financial 
measures as those with which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had to deal could 
be carried out without being accompanied 
as a matter of necessity by considerable 
reductions in the establishments. If, for 
instance, there was to be no more silk 
to weigh and no more freights to lock up, 
the number of lockers and weighers must 
necessarily be considerably reduced. But 
still he could not view, without some de- 


gree of apprehension, reductions to such, 


an extent as £50,000 per annum in one 


establishment and £36,000 in another? 


Such reductions, he thought, could scarcely 
be effected without operating with extreme 
hardship on the officials affected by them ; 
and if this were not the case, if they were 
to reccive compensation, the compensation 
paid would necessarily form an item so 
large that if it fell on the Consolidated 
Fund it would considerably diminish the 
advantages which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to derive from that source. However great 
the public benefit conferred by any mea- 
sure, it ought never to be accompanied by 
a large amount of private calamity—o 
injury for life to a large number of very 
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worthy and excellent men, and destroying 
generally that confidence in the public 
service which always attracted to it the 
best class of public officials. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might perhaps 
reply that the officials thus deprived of em- 
ployment would soon be absorbed in the 
population. That term ‘absorbed in the 
population ’’ was extremely vague in its 
character. He recollected an instance of 
“absorption ” of this kind, the narration 
of which might perhaps give the House 
some notion of what really was meant by 
persons being ‘‘ absorbed in the popuila- 
tion.” Once upon a time a large hotel 
proprietor enjoyed a flourishing business, 
and was on the high road to fortune. But 
a railway came in close proximity to the 
line of road on which the hotel stood, and 
took away all the traffic. Of course the 
hotel became worthless, its business was 
gone. Upon asking what had become of 
the proprietor, it was replied, ‘* Oh, he was 
absorbed in the population.”” The man had 
become an ostler. He hoped his right hon. 
Friend would be able to assure him that, as 
far as possible, he would promote the ne- 
cessary reductions with due regard, not 
only to the large body of persons mechani- 
cally employed, and who were perhaps 
young enough to turn their attention to 
other employments, but also to those old 
and deserving public servants who had 
spent their whole lives in becoming familiar 
with the duties of their office, who if now 
turned out would be unable to attach them- 
selves to other pursuits, and having no 
resources would be exposed to extreme 
penary. Perhaps his right hon. Friend 
would inform. the House how he proposed 
to carry out these large reductions, and 
that he would be guided by the principles 
of humanity and generosity, as well as by 
economical considerations. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER owned that he was very much em- 
barrassed as to the manner in which he 
should answer the really very singular in- 
quiry of his hon. Friend (Mr. M. Milnes). 
He was asked to give an assurance that in 
regulating certain reductions in the pub- 
lie establishments he would be guided by 
the principles of humanity and generosity. 
Well, in regard to the principles of hu- 
manity, he was not aware it could be justly 
alleged that where reductions were carried 
out in the public establishments of this 
country there had been displayed any want 
of humanity in the arrangements. He 
was bound to say, comparing the proceed- 
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ings of the State and Government of Eng- | 


land with those of any other country, they 
were influenced by principles of humanity, 
equity, and consideration for private in- 
terests to an extent of which there was no 
other example on the faze of the earth. 
As to generosity—he knew not what had 
excited the apprehension of his hon. Friend, 
and induced him to make this appeal for 
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The hon. Member for Marylebone (Mr, 
, Edwin James) had given notice of his inten. 
tion to ask whether in the Bill introdueed 
| by him for the granting of wine licences, 
it is intended to exclude houses licensed 
| for the sale of beer, under the provisions 
,of the Acts regulating the sale of beer, 
' from the right of obtaining licences for the 
sale of refreshments ; and, if so licensed, 


an assurance that these parties should be | then from the right of obtaining a licence 
treated with generosity. Generosity was | for the sale of wines under the provisions 
a great and noble virtue in individuals, | of his Bill? His hon. Friend had lost his 
but he confessed he had great distrust of | opportunity, but he would nevertheless 
generosity on the part of States, on the answer his Question. Tle had no autko- 
part of the House of Commons, on the part | rity more than any other person to con- 
of Members of Parliament in behalf of pub- | strue the language of a Bill, even though 
lie officers when spending public money. he might have framed it; but he would 
As to the practical part of the question it | describe the intention of the Bill in simple 
stood thus. When the Government first | terms; and this was the more requisite, 
formed the intention of submitting to Par-| inasmuch as the popular analysis of the 
liament proposals which would render prae- | Bill of the Government which had ap. 
ticable a very considerable reduction of the | peared in some of the newspapers did not 
public establishments, he had immediately | rightly convey the effect of some of the 
communicated with the chiefs of both De- | enactments. The measure had two prin- 
partments, directing them to suspend their | cipal objects. The first related to refresh- 
applications to the Treasury for new ap-| ment houses universally and as a class, and 
pointments, particularly in the more cx-! was intended to remedy an evil much and 


pensive class of officers. He had applied | justly complained of—namely, that those 


to his right hon. Friend the Chairman of | houses were entirely exempt from the su- 
the Board of Customs to know how he | pervision of the police. 


| The provisions of 


acted with respect to these coming or pos- | 


sible reductions. 
possible to give any estimate in detail 
which should affect the general estimates 
of the Department, because they could not 
take place before the passing of the law ; 
the Department would require to be in 
perfect possession of all the measures be- 
fore they could possibly consider in detail 
the arrangements of the establishment that 
would be consequent on these measures. 
Fully occupied with the measures them- 
selves, he was not aware that any progress 
had been made up to this time in the Cus- 
tums department with these arrangements, 
although no doubt some preliminary steps 
might have been taken. But he must say 
he had the most perfect confidence in the 
justice, equity, and consideration which his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Cus- 
toms would show in adjusting and deter- 
mining these reductions with a view to the 
interests of the public service and the 
claims of individuals. The head of the 
Board of Customs was primarily respon- 
sible in this matter. The Chairman of 
that Board had to submit his plans to the 
Treasury, whose conduct the House of 
Commons had in turn to take under its 
review. 


The Chancellor of the Eachequer 


He said it would be im- | 


the Bill would therefore compel all keepers 
| of such houses—with the exception of cer- 
_tain small houses in country places—to 
take out a licence at a low rate. The 
holding of that licence would subject them 
to the supervision of the police, under 
certain penalties and restraints which he 
thought adequate for the purpose in view, 
The second principal object of the measure 
had reference, not to refreshment houses 
universally, but to such of them as might 
be properly called eating-houses, The Bill 
attempted both to detine what was the true 
character of an eating-house and to pro- 
vide the means of justly carrying out that 
definition in practice. Eating-houses, as 
thus defined, would entitle the keepers of 
them to apply for licences to sell foreign 
wines. The hon. and learned Member 
would have asked whether the Bill dealt 
with beer-houses. His answer was, that 
the measure was not intended in any man- 
ner to touch what were known as beer- 
houses—that was to say, drinking-houses 
kept open for the sale of beer, and licensed 
under the Beer Acts. With regard to 
whether a licence for the sale of beer would 
ipso facto constitute a disqualification for 
holding a licence to sell wine, that was 4 
‘point on which the House would have to 
| 


| 
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exercise its own judgment; but undoubted. 
ly it was not meant by the framers of the 
Bill that in the case of an eating-house 
a licence to sell beer should of ‘itself dis- 
qualify the keeper for a licence to sell wine. 


FRENCH FORTIFICATIONS ON THE 
ISLAND OF ST. PIERRE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HALIBURTON said, he would beg 
toask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if his attention has been ealled to 
the fact of the French Government having 
erected Fortifications on the Island of St. 
Pierre. The matter was one of very great 
importance, and one which had much ex- 
cited the public mind in the Lower Pro- 
vince of Canada. It was well known that 
in former years the people of almost every 
European country resorted to the coast of 
Labrador and Newfoundland for the pur- 
pose of fishing; but by degrees the use of 
those fisheries had become confined to the 
English, American, and French fishermen. 
The English fishermen from Newfoundland 
and the coast of Labrador having greater 
facilities, were, of course, the largest par- 
ticipators in that valuable fishery. The 
Americans having within three leagues of 
the coast the right of fishing, and hav- 
ing the easement of curing their fish on 
both uninhabited shores of the island, had 
their peculiar eatch, but they did not in- 
terfere with us. The French had two 
small islands, the principal of which was 
St. Pierre, and they became the centre of 
avery large fishery, which had grown up 
in an extraordinary manner in the last few 
years. In addition to the absolute owner- 
ship of these two Islands, the French 
claimed the use of the shores of Newfound- 
land, which were uninhabited, for the pur- 
pose of curing their fish. In time this 
occupancy began to be stretched into a 
right of territory, and, according to that 
new phrase of the Emperor, ‘‘ the logic of 
facts,”’ their power was about being made 
much greater. On the breaking out of 
every war for the last century and a half 
we have had to take proceedings to drive 
away the Frenchmen from this coast, and 
on every peace their rights had been re- 
stored to them, The last occasion on 
which this cession took place was in 1814, 
and in this way they held the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon. The rulers of France, 
with that foresight that had eminently dis- 
tinguished them, had granted a very large 
bounty on the catch of fish—a bounty, he 
believed, equivalent to the value of the fish; 
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and, under these cireumstances, they had 
fostered and brought up that fishery to that 
degree that they had between 30,000 and 
40,000 sailors engaged in that business, 
It was the great nursery of their seamen. 
Such were the facilitics and advantages 


| which they derived from these bounties, 


that they undersold the Nova Scotian in 
the Halifax market, and sent up to Que- 
bee and there undersold their own resident 
countrymen, The constant resort of these 
30,000 or 40,000 French fishermen to 
these regions had inspired them with an 
idea of their own strength and power; and 
using these advantages sometimes without 
diseretion, great conflicts had oceurred be- 
tween them and the people of Newfound- 
land. Indeed, they had earried their pre- 
tensions to the length of giving notice to 
the inhabitants of St. George’s Bay, about 
2,000 in number, that if they did not move 
out of their habitations, they should have 
them pniled down about their ears. In 
short, the people on that part of the coast 
of Newfoundland were now under warn- 
ing. ‘The French law required the boats 
engaged in the fishing trade to be of a 
certain build and to earry a certain num- 
ber of men—because the object of the Go- 
vernment was not so much to stimulate 
employment in fishing as to create sailors. 
That was a matter of much greater im- 
portance to the Emperor than a treaty 
stipulation with England about coal. These 
proceedings had naturally been viewed as 
serious grievances by the British subjects 
settled near the Straits of Belle Isle and 
that portion of Newfoundland, A good 
deal of bad blood had also been excited, 
and it was astonishing that there had not 
been many conflicts ending in a very fatal 
manner, The French claimed the soil of 
a portion of the country, and an easement 
in other parts, and they demanded exelu- 
sive privileges; but that part of this sub- 
ject which he would now put out of view, 
as it was still under the consideration of 
Commissioners appointed by both countries: 
he meant the aggressions on Newfound- 
land and the claim to exclusive privileges 
even over the rivers running into Labrador. 
The fortifications of the French on the 
island of St. Pierre had been raised con- 
trary to express stipulations by treaty. 
The two barren islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon were of great importance, for 
they were situate in the larger outlet of 
the Straits of Belleisle and commanded the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and were within 
forty hours of the coast of New Brunswick 
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and Nova Scotia. It was a nest which in 
the event of a war we should have, as the 
very first thing, to destroy, and as the 
French had no right to fortify the place it 
was very important that it should not, in 
the event of a war, be the cause of greater 
expense in money and life than if it had 
remained according to the terms of the 
treaty. He had not himself been on the 
island of St. Pierre, but he was informed 
that, independent of the fortifications which 
the French had put on it, they had made 
it a naval station, and they had large 
steamers which lay there under pretence 
of receiving mails from the Cunard steamers 
for Halifax ; whilst nine miles below were 
the mouths of the mines from which they 
got their coal, and they were forming large 
depdts at this place, and in the event of a 
war, rapidly as intelligence could now be 
conveyed by telegraph, the whole com- 
merce of that portion of the world could be 
swept away by privateers. The 6th article 
of the Treaty of Paris, under which these 
islands were given up to France, declared, 
in terms which could not be mistaken, that 
they were ‘‘to serve as a shelter for the 
French fishery,’ and His most Christian 
Majesty undertook ‘* not to fortify the said 
islands, nor to erect buildings upon them, 
but merely to hold them for the conveni- 
ence of tle fishery, and to keep in them a 
guard of fifty men only for purposes of 
police.’”” He was personally aware that a 
coal station existed at the place; and he 
was informed that a large body of armed 
men, who were called ‘‘ marines,’’ and who 
might therefore excuse their presence on 
the ground that they were neither soldiers 
nor sailors, were kept on the island. In 
the event of hostilities these men, as had 
once before been the case, might take pos- 
session of Newfoundland, and, though they 
would probably not be able to keep it in 
their hands, they would undoubtedly occa- 
sion a great deal of mischief. The hon. 
Member concluded by asking the Secretary 
of State for Forcign Affairs, whether his 
attention had been called to the erection 
of these fortifications on the island of St. 
Pierre; and whether, if any correspondence 
had taken place on the subject, it would 
be consistent with the interests of the pub- 
lic service to produce it for the information 
of the House ? 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY TO FRANCE, 
QUESTION. 
Mr. KINGLAKE: Before the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Mr, Haliburton 
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Affairs answers the Question which hag 
just been put, I shall take the liberty of 
asking the question of which I have given 
notice—namely, Whether there is any ob. 
jection to lay upon the Table of the House 
his Answer to Lord Bloomfield’s Despatch 
of the 3rd day of March, respecting the 
proposed annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
France. I do not desire to read Lord 
Bloomfield’s despatch, but to point the at- 
tention of the House to the attitude which 
Prussia has taken in the present European 
crisis, as indicated in that communication, 
Baron Schleinitz, the Prime Minister of 


Prussia, stated to Lord Bloomficld that iu . 


all Germany there was but one opinion as 
to the character of this intended annexa- 
tion ; that for a time his Prussian Majesty 
had trusted the statement made by the 


|Emperor in his Milan proclamation, but 


that he now saw the time for maintaining 
silence had passed. The despatch con- 
cludes by saying that the Baron had de- 
clared the policy of Prussia to be decidedly 
opposed to this annexation, aud had given 
his opinion that France must now be called 
on to refrain from taking any further step 
until a conference of the Powers shall be 
held. I confess I read that despatch with 
great pleasure, and I may be permitted to 
say that it indicates an intention on the 
part of Prussia to take a step as nearly as 
possible identical with that which I ven- 
tured to indicate by the Notice which I 
gave last week. I cannot but regard this 
as an overture of great importance, and 
one which I trust may be looked back upon 
in later times as the commencement of the 
pacification of Europe. Not only is the 
despatch itself significant, but the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs must be aware that its production 
and publication is also a matter of deep 
importance. That despateh is dated the 
3rd of March; some of the papers con- 
tained in the volume of correspondence 
delivered to this [louse date down to as 
late a period as the 9th inst., but they do 
not include the answer which the noble 
Lord must have given to the despateh in 
question. I have, therefore, to ask whether 
it will be convenient for the noble Lord 
to lay that answer on the table of the 
House ; and I trust when we see it we 
shall be able to say that it was a reply 
worthy in every way of the spirit in which 
this overture on the part of Prussia has 
been made. I have not given notice of an 
intention to ask the noble Lord for any 
general information with respect to this 
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pending question of the annexation of | 


Savoy and Nice, because I felt sure that 
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that the Emperor of the French would 
proceed to the extremities which he now 


without notice from any Member of Parlia- | threatens ; over and over again in these 
ment he would know that any information | despatches we find assurances that without 


which he might be able to give this House 
would be received with grateful satisfaction. 
On Tuesday last the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government gave 
usa right very strongly to hope—and I 
think, considering the relation between the 


two countries, aright also to expect—that | 


the proposed annexation would not take 
place without France consulting—and se- 
riously consulting the other Powers of 
Europe. I trust the noble Lord may now 
be able to say the expectation he then 
held out has not been falsified ; that the 
rumours of the last two days are incon- 
sistent with the truth; and that it is not 
the fact, in spite of all which he has said, 
that the Emperor of the French is proceed- 
ing to this annexation without consulting 
the great Powers of Europe, and that he is 
on the point of including in his annexation 
to France the districts of Chablais, Fau- 
cigny, and Genevois, contrary to the ex- 
press promise which he has made, and the 
proof of which is to be found in the Cor- 
respondence that has been delivered to the 
House. I trust the information which the 
noble Lord may give us will be of such a 
character as in some degree to remove 
the anxiety which is at present felt. 

Sin ROBERT PEEL: Perhaps before 
the noble Lord answers the Question of 
my hon, Friend the Member for Bridg- 
water he will allow me to say that the in- 
formation of what is taking place in Europe 
is seriously true; and to ask him whether, 
in addition to this despatch of Lord Bloom- 
field, which certainly contains intelligence 
of a very remarkable character, he is also 
aware of the danger which threatens the 
independence and neutrality of Switzer. 
land. I am very loth again to trespass on 
the attention of the House with regard to 
this subject, but I feel that we have arrived 
at a period when it is absolutely necessary 
we should give utterance to some expres- 
sion of opinion on this question. More 
than that, I believe I state the opinion not 
only of every Gentleman in this House, 
but of every man of feeling in the country, 
when I say that we ought to declare the 
sentiment by which we are all animated— 
that not only has an outrage been inflicted 
on the public mind of Europe, but that it 
18 particularly directed against the Govern- 
ment of this country. We have been over 
and over again told there was no danger 








consulting the Powers of Europe nothing 
whatever would be done. Now, I myself 
am in receipt of a telegram from Annecy, 
which states that these provinces Chablais 
and Faucigny have been so worked upon 
and harassed, and that the people from 
one end of the country to the other are so 
divided, that the municipalities of each dis. 
trict are perfectly ready to vote in favour 
of annexation to France—and why? Be- 
cause all kinds of terrorism have been 
used, such as were employed in the time 
of the first French Revolution to excite 
the population—poor, innocent, primitive 
people, as every person knows they are, 
who really do not understand duplicity and 
art,—and to lead them to believe that if 
they annex themselves to France no danger 
will result, but that otherwise the most 
serious consequences will ensue. The de- 
spatch to which my hon. Friend has called 
attention is one of the greatest importance. 
He did not read any passage from it, but, 
if the House will allow me, I will just 
touch upon one expression, because it 
shows that the Cabinet of Prussia has 
taken up a dignified attitude, which I 
hope, and, indeed, have every reason to 
believe her Majesty’s Government are de- 
sirous of emulating. Lord Bloomfield says 
in his despatch that ‘* Baron Schleinitz 
appears to have stated to the French Mi- 
nister that in Germany there was but one 
opinion of determined opposition to the 
project. Baron Scbleinitz seems also to 
have observed to the French Minister that 
during the war the present Prussian Go- 
vernment had been the means of restrain- 
ing the violent feeling which had been 
excited in Germany by the war in Italy, 
and had made themselves very unpopular 
by so doing ; but that it must not be con- 
sidered now, with regard to the question 
of Savoy, that if they remained silent at 
the present moment their silence meant 
indifference, for they should view that ab- 
sorption with the greatest distrust. The 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment told us the other night that the war 
in Italy was part of the Emperor’s policy 
for freeing that country, but it appears 
from this extract that the opinion in Ger- 
many about it was not so favourable. But 
if Prussia views this absorption with great 
distrust, surely this country is entitled to 
view it in the same light ; and not only 
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this country, but every country, is bound 
to give a firm and determined opposition 
to this policy of annexation, which, as 
Lord Derby well observed last night, is 
now commenced on the feeble pretext of 
danger to France from the proximity of a 
kingdom of 9,000,000 inhabitants,—a pre- 
text which may be used very soon as an 
argument for annexing the Rhine provinces 
of Prussia and Belgium. Is the House 
aware of what is now going on on the 
frontiers of Belgium? There are news- 
papers published in the towns on the 
frontier—one in particular, the Journal de 
Mons—which advocate openly the annexa- 
tion of Belgium to France, telling the 
people that if they could du away with 
the dowaniers great facilitics for trade and 
great commercial advantages would follow. 
This is an underhand, ungenerous policy, 
in which every power in Europe is directly 
interested, and which they ought to en- 
deavour to curb with a vigorous and power- 
ful hand, I cannot refrain from making 
some allusion to the conduct of Sardinia 
in this matter. The noble Viscount the 
other night paid a very flowing compli- 
ment to M. de Cavour, and he is a man 
whom I believe almost everybody believes to 
be a disinterested statesman and generous 
patriot ; but on reading his despatch, no 
one who has watched his conduct can deny 
that his wish has been, not only to deceive 
Iler Majesty’s Government, but also to play 
a mock dignified part, which is quite un- 
worthy of the influence he might have ex- } 
ercised at this moment. His expressions 
are really very curious. As everybody 
knows, he has disclaimed any engagement 
or any disposition to part with Savoy. In 
his despatch to Chevalier Nigra, his Minis- 
ter at Paris, he says, 
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“ The Government of His Majesty would never 
consent, even with a view to the greatest advan- 
tages, to cede or exchange any portion of the 
territory which has formed for so many ages the 
glorious appanage of the House of Savoy.” 


Fine words, indeed, and if he had acted up 
to them, he would have had all Europe with 
him; but then he goes on to say, 


“The King’s Government cannot refrain from 
taking into consideration the changes which the 
events that have taken place in Italy have caused 
with respect to the people of Savoy and Nice.” 


The same thing he said to Sir James 
Hudson. 


“Count Cavour came to me,” writes Sir James 
Hudson, ‘and repeated to me what he had stated 
before, that Sardinia was under=no engagement 
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to cede, sell, or exchange Savoy, or any other part 
of the King’s dominions,” 

But Count Cavour ends with this remark. 
able expression, ‘* The question is one for 
Savoy, not for the rest of the kingdom,” 
though he had not long before written that 
Savoy was “the most glorious appanage 
of the House of Savoy.”’ I say this is not 
a Sardinian question, it is not a French 
question, it is a European question. The 
question is not-now whether Savoy shall 
be incorporated with the French dominions, 
with whose people and whose institutions 
she is unacquainted ; it is not whether the 
King of Piedmont ean yield up the appan- 
age of the House of Savoy, the inheritance 
of his ancestors, which has been conse- 
erated by so many generations of honour. 
able exploits—but it is whether, after the 
King of Sardinia has enjoyed ever since 
1815 all the advantages which the re- 
annexation of Savoy conferred on him— 
and it must be recollected that at that pe- 
riod the Sardinian Monarch received from 
the European Powers 10,000,000 franes to 
fortify the country against France—Europe 
will allow him to cede that territory to 
Franee by a private arrangement depend- 
ing on the disposition of Italy. I say such 
a policy is unworthy of the Government of 
il Re galantuomo. ‘Perish Savoy,” 
said the hon. Member for Birmingham the 
other evening. It has perished. I hope 
the hon. Gentleman is satisfied. We shall 
have ** Perish Switzerland”’ next, and “ Pe- 
rish all the liberties of Europe.’’ The hon. 
Member laid it down that, after all, the 
map of Europe, as regarded the limitation 
of the States of Europe, was not worth a 
moment's consideration; and he turned 
round to me and my hon. Friend here, and 
asked us, ‘Is what you want to settle the 
map of Europe ?’’ My answer is, that we 
do not want to settle the map of Europe, 
but we do not want to unsettle it. We 
do not want to recommend the Government 
to pursue a course opposed to the interests 
of this country; but we want to check and 
curb a policy on the part of France, which 
is daily tending to outrage public opinion, 
and to violate the received and acknow- 
ledged interests of Europe. When my 
hon. Friend and I took up this question 
some time ago, we were told that we exag- 
gerated its importance to England and 
Europe, and that beyond a formal protest, 
England had nothing to do with it. Time 
has shown the gravity of the question. 
When we are told that we are advocating 
the interests of Savoy and Switzerland to 
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the detriment of other more important in- 
terests, our answer is that we would scorn 
to advocate interests which are opposed to 
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the general interests of mankind ; and that, | 
in advocating the cause of Savoy and} 


Switzerland, we are, in fact, advocating 
the cause of Europe ; and that if you allow 
this state of things to continue, most grave 
consequences will ensue to Europe. I want 
Her Majesty’s Government to protest, in 
a manly, straightforward way against the 
conduct of France. That protest will ving 
far beyond the walls of this House. You 
will rally Prussia, Germany, nay, the whole 
of Europe round you; and you may, per- 
haps, save millions of treasure and thou- 
sands of lives by such a course. I ask 
this House to protest against the conduct 
of France. I protest against it here, and I 
appeal to Europe in vindication of a system 
which the hou. Member for Birmingham 
has condemned, but which has worked well 
for very nearly half a century. I denounce 
that policy in the face of this House, and I 
warn you that this union of Savoy with 
France not only affects the future interests 
of Savoy and Switzerland, but it is the first 
step, the first act of conspiracy, against the 
liberties of every European State. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that before the 
noble Lord, the Foreign Secretary, replied, 
he wished to call his attention to the me- 
morial of certain British subjects, Protest- 
ants, resident in Spain, complaining of the 
law of Spain, which did not allow them to 
have a place of worship of their own, or to 
send their children to any but a Spanish 
school, The law of Spain declared that 
no foreigner should “ profess” any other 
but the Roman Catholic religion in Spain; 
and there were some doubts as to what 
was the exact meaning of the word ‘‘ pro- 
fess.” What the memorialists desired was, 
that the noble Lord should intereede—not 
“intervene’’—to procure an arrangement 
by which they would be able to send their 
children to a school of their own, and also 
to have Divine service celebrated in a pri- 
vate house in any place where there was 
no Consul or representative of Her Ma- 
Jesty. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I will first 
answer the Question which has been put to 
me by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the Member for Launceston (Mr. Halibur- 
ton), with respect to the fortification of the 
Island of St. Pierre. There is no doubt 
that fortifications are forbidden by the 
Treaty of 1763, and also by that of 1783. 
To the latter treaty, which was concluded 
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|at a period when this country could not 
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hold her head so high as she did in 1763, 
there were appended certain declarations, 
but I am not aware whether they apply 
to this subject. In the year 1856 the 
attention of the Foreign Office was called 
to this question; the facts were submitted 
to the law officers of the Crown, and they 
were asked whether the buildings existing 
or constructed at St. Pierre, were any in- 
fringement of our treaties with France, 
Their reply was, that they did not think that 
anything had been done which amounted 
to such an infringement. I have not had 
time to look particularly into the case; but 
I understand, from the Gentleman who 
was then Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, that the question was last 
year again referred to the law officers of 
the Crown, who were of the same opinion 
as their predecessors. We have not lately 
heard anything tending to show that any 
new buildings have been erected, or that 
anything has been done different from what 
had been done in the year 1856. 

In reply to the Question of the hon. and 
learned Member for the University of Dub- 
lin (Mr. Whiteside), I have to say that we 
are continually appealing to the Govern- 
ment of Spain with a view of obtaining 
permission for British residents to cele- 
brate Divine worship in their own houses, 
and their freedom from some very intolerant 
provisions of the Spanish law. The penal 
law of Spain declares that a person who 
shall celebrate Divine worship in any other 
than the Roman Catholic form shall be liable 
to banishment; there are various other 
provisions with respect to any number of 
persons more than thirty meeting for any 
purpose of political or religious discussion, 
which are of a very penal nature, and it 
seems to be an established practice, or 
perhaps the established law of Spain, that 
these laws shall be enforced by the clergy, 
who are empowered to call upon the civil 
officers to execute them whenever they are 
infringed. There was a case some time ago 
in which a newly-born child, of Protestant 
parents, which had been baptized by the 
medical man, who was a Roman Catholic, 
died and was buried in the Protestant 
cemetery. According to the Spanish law 
that child was a Roman Catholic ; and the 
Spanish clergyman called upon the alcalde 
of the place to have the child disinterred 
and reburied in the yard of the Roman 
Catholic church. Mr. Buchanan exerted 
himself very strenuously, and at last the 
Spanish Government gave way, and pre- 
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vented the priest from carrying his inten- 
tions into effect. 
recently, in which an attempt was made to 


Annexation of Savoy 


{COMMONS} 


to France — Question. 760 
to members of the Royal family, through 


Another case occurred | the action of the King of Sardinia. It is a 
| month since I communicated with Vienna; 


prevent some persons holding a meeting | and a week afterwards I made similar com. 


for public worship. It is not that Mr. 
Buchanan is at all indifferent to, or neg- 
lectful of, the question ; but that any at- 
tempt to change the law of Spain would be 
quite hopeless. The law is very bigoted, 
the Government is very bigoted, and the 
people are more bigoted than either the 
Jaw or the Government; and therefore 
there is but little chance of effecting any 
change in the law. The Government and 
the civil authorities have, however, no ob- 
jection, upon the representations of foreign 
Ministers, to permit in certain cases the 
celebration of religious worship in private 
houses; and probably, if the number of 
children required it, a similar indulgence 
would be granted with regard to their 
education. 

My hon. Friend, the Member for Bridg- 
water, has asked for the production of the 
answer to the despatch from Lord Bloom- 
field of the 3rd of March, with respect to 
Savoy. That despatch contained an ac- 
count by Lord Bloomfield of a conversation 
between Baron Schleinitz, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Prussia, and the French 
Minister ; and, therefore, as containing no 
representation to the British Government, 
did not call for an answer from me. We 
have, however, been in continual inter- 
course with the Government of Prussia, 
and I have more than once had conversa- 
tions with Count Bernstorff, the Prussian 
Minister in this country ; and I am able to 


state that the Government of Prussia and | 


ourselves are entirely agreed on the view 
which we take of the proposed annexation 
of Savoy. 
March say, or that it was needful to say, 


more than I said both in July of last year | 


and in January of the present. We have, 
as is shown by the papers, expressed at 


Berlin and Vienna, and at St. Petersburg, | 


our objections to the annexation of Savoy, 
leaving them to take what part they should 
think right upon this question of European 
interest. I cannot say that I have heard 
from Vienna any satisfactory account as 
to any steps that the Government of Aus- 
tria will take upon this subject. There 
are reasons which Members of this House 
will easily imagine why Austria should not 
be particularly zealous in preventing a par- 
tition of Sardinia, seeing that she herself 
has lost, both in Lombardy and Tuscany, 
dominions belonging either to herself, or 


— Lord John Russell 





I do not know that I could in | 


I value them very much. 





munications to St. Petersburg, and it cer. 
tainly is a disappointment to Her Majesty's 
Government that, considering that so long 
a time has elapsed, and that annexation 
has, as it were, been impending during all 
this time, we have not received any notice 
or intelligence that any strong remon- 
strance against the annexation is intended 
to be made by those Governments, The 
language of Count Cavour has been, I 
think, a good deal of the character de- 
scribed by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Tamworth, because, while he continues to 
say, as he said some time ago, that the 
King of Sardinia would not cede, or sell, 
or exchange Savoy, he goes on in the 
latter part of his despatch to say that if 
the people of Savoy are disposed to belong 
to another empire, and be under another 
sovereign, however the King of Sardinia 
might regret it, he would make no ob- 
jection to their obtaining their wish. Now, 
I certainly conceive that that is a very 
extraordinary and a very unnecessary de- 
claration. We know very well that there 
have lately been and are countries which 
have felt themselves so oppressed by their 
Governments, or have had such different 
views of policy from those entertained by 
other Goveruments, that they have wished 
to sever their connection with their sove- 
reigns ; but we have never heard that of 
Savoy, nor, that I am aware of, has there 
till lately been any indication that the 
people of Savoy wished to sever their con- 
nection with, or abjure their allegiance to, 
the House of Savoy. It is, therefore, a 
singular, I should say an unprecedented 
thing, for a Sovereiga to say, ‘ These 
subjects of mine are much attached to me ; 
At the same 
time, if they wish to dissolve their alle- 
giance and belong to some other country, 


‘I ean have no objection to their doing so.” 


It certainly looks as if the King of Sar- 
dinia and his Minister were not very un- 
willing to sever the connection. Now, Sir, 
I must say that our position must be a 
good deal influenced by these different 
things. If the great Powers of Europe 
which were to be consulted ; if Austria and 
Russia feel no great interest in this ques- 
tion; if Prussia and Great Britain are the 
only European Powers that do feel any in- 
terest in it, and if the King of Sardinia, 
on his part, is apparently willing to yield 
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this territory, it certainly does become | vernment to have the gas-holder deposited 


very difficult to make any opposition to|at the Exchequer Office. 


that act. But, Sir, there is another 
matter which I am going to state to the 
House, because, after the questions which 
were asked of me by a noble Lord not now 
present, I think I ought to state to the 
House what is my impression as soon as | 
have received a decided impression upon 
the subject. There was delivered to me 
yesterday a despatch from M. Thouvenel 
to Count Persigny, laying the case of the 
annexation of Savoy before Her Majesty’s 
Government for their consideration. The 
despatch is a very temperate one. 
abjures altogether the notion of natural 
boundaries, and states the case as one of a 
special interest arising from special cir- 
cunstances—namely, that the position of 
Italy is changed; that the position of 
France is thereby made worse ; and that 
therefore this is a special case which de- 
serves the special consideration of Europe. 
But, although it ie stated in the despateh 
that this question is submitted to the 
wisdom and equity of Europe, I must say 
that, taking the whole despatch together, 
including the statement that it is a neces- 
sity for France and for her sécurity that 
she should have this extension, she can 
hardly be justified in saying that the 
Powers of Europe are to be consulted, and 
that by their verdict the French Govern- 
ment mean to abide. I have not yet laid 
this despatch before my colleagues. I am 
telling the House at once all I know upon 
this subject. The Cabinet will, no doubt, 
consider gravely and maturely what an- 
swer shall be given. The whole of this 
despatch, and especially that part of it 
which relates to the question of Faucigny 
and Chablais, is one of such gravity and 
importance that I will not say more about 
it at present than that it requires the most 
serious consideration. As soon as I am in 
position to answer it, and Her Majesty 
has approved the answer, I shall lose no 
time in laying the despatch before the 
House. 


THE SALE OF GAS ACT.—QUESTION. 
Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 


beg to ask the President of the Board of | 


Trade, Whether the Lords of the Treasury 
are now prepared to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Sale of Gas Act, and to have 
the “ Gas-holder”’ at once deposited at 
the Exchequer Office. Great inconvenience 
had been caused by the neglect of the Go- 


lt | 





The reason for 
that neglect appeared to be a doubt in the 
mind of the Astremer Royal whether the 
instrument might not be put out of order 
if it were moved; but the deputation of 
meter-makers were unanimously of a dif- 
ferent opinion. It had been stated that 
the instrument mentioned in the Act was 
not known; but such was not the fact. 
Even gentlemen of the medical profession 
were well acquainted with it, for they some- 
times made use of it in order to test the 
lungs of their patients. There was great 
excitement in the country on the sub- 
ject. Every town council and almost every 
quarter sessions had held a meeting to de- 
cide whether they would or would not adopt 
the Act; and they had appointed In- 
spectors, who were unable to discharge 
their duties because the model of the in- 
strument had not been deposited as re- 
quired by the Act. Certain officials ap- 
peared to think that, though the Act of 
Parliament had distinetly placed the carry- 
ing out of the measure in their charge, it 
did not properly come within their duties ; 
and they referred the deputation to the 
Board of Trade. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. M. Gibson) received them courte- 
ously ; but he said that there was nothing 
in the Act that gave the Board power to 
interfere. That was quite true, and the 
only reason he could assign for the manner 
in which the Act was drawn was, that he 
supposed its noble author (lord Redesdale) 
was anxious to follow as closely as possible 
another Act of Parliament of a kindred 
eharacter — the Weights and Measures 
Act. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the Board 
of Trade were not charged with any powers 
to carry the Gas Actinto execution. About 
a week ago they were consulted by the 
Treasury as to the sufficiency of the Act 
for the object for which it was passed. 
After consideration they had come to the 
conclusion that the Act did not require any 
immediate amendment, and might be ear- 
ried into execution. They had communi- 
eated their opinion to the Treasury ; but 
otherwise they could not interfere, the Act 
giving to the Board of Trade no authority 
whatever. 


FRIDAY ADJOURNMENTS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. FE. P. BOUVERILE said, his excuse 
for troubling the House with a few obser- 
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vations must be that of all the speakers 
that addressed them, he should be the only 
one that made any remarks upon the Ques- 
tion really before the House—namely, the 
adjournment till Monday. There was a 
celebrated speech that they had all heard 
in their youth, of which these proceedings 
on a Friday evening always strongly re- 
minded him, It began—Quousque tandem 
abutere patientia nostra ? These conver- 
sations of two or three hours on every con- 
ecivable subject, forced the phrase irre- 
sistibly upon him. In allowing them they 
were guilty of the grossest abuse of the 
forms of the House; they were really 
neglecting the business of the country, and 
in ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
questions that were thus raised, they were 
needlessly wasting the public time. The 
Standing Orders were distinct and explicit. 
They provided that— 

“ Unless the [louse should otherwise direct, all 
Orders of the Day set down for Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, shall be disposed of before the 
House proceeded with any Motion of which notice 
shall have been given,” 

But by the practice which had grown up 
they had virtually repealed that Standing 
Order so far as Fridays were concerned, 
because Notices were taken before they 
could proceed to the Orders of the Day. 
Ile had taken the trouble, as he sat wist- 
fully looking ut the clock, to note down the 
length of time which each of the discus- 
sions they had just heard had occupied. 
They began with the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, who took them into Kent, and 
for ten minutes occupied the House with 
observations on the subject of coroners—a 
matter which could hardiy be of so much 
urgency as to require the immediate in- 
terference of Parliament. Then he was 
sorry to say that a Scotch Member spoke 
next. Sevtch Members did not generally 
offend in this way as much as the repre- 
sentatives of any other parts of the United 
Kingdom ; but to-night a Scotch Member 
had erred grievously against the forms of 
the House, and for 25 minutes he was dis- 
cussing the claims of the Nabobs of the 
Carnatic, under the pretence of asking the 
Secretary for India whether he should have 
any objection to lay papers on the table. 


There was, in fact, another very objection- | 


able practice growing up—of which they 

had had two examples that night—the 

practice of putting on the paper notice that 

on the Motion of the Adjournment of the 

llouse, they would ask the Minister of a 

Department whether he was prepared to 
Mr. £. P, Bouverie 
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lay certain papers on the table, and then 
making long speeches instead of reserving 
them for actual Motions for the production 
of the papers. In that manner speeches 
had been made that night on the Carnatie 
and on Savoy. Hon. Gentlemen had 
brought on discussions without giving any 
notice of them beyond a notice that they 
would each ask a simple question ; and he 
trusted that to this practice the House 
would not give its sanction. Then for ten 
minutes the hon. and gallant Member for 
Chatham detained them with the Royal 
College at Sandhurst. Next came three 
or four minor Indian subjects. The ques- 
tion of the Indian Museum occupied the 
louse for four or five minutes; and then 
extension of trade and intercourse with 
Central India took up another five minutes, 
The question about the army of India oceu- 
pied another five minutes. Next came, as 
usual, an Irish debate, which oceupied 
forty-five minutes, the subject being the 
removal of the Irish poor. No more im- 
portant question affeeting the comfort and 
welfare of masses of the community could 
be brought forward than the laws relating 
to the settlement and removal of the poor; 
but he (Mr. Bouverie) must protest against 
the idea of raising it in this incidental 
manner, which precluded thse Members, 
who respected the forms of the House 
(which he always endeavoured to do), from 
expressing opinions which they might have 
come to after long and serious reflection 
upon the subject. Then came the hen, 
Member for Pontefract, who must forgive 
him for thinking that he was a great sinner 
in this respect. The hon. Gentleman con- 
sumed fifteen minutes on a point with which 
he (Mr. Bouverie) must say the House had 
properly nothing to do—he attempted to 
foree the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
give a sum of moncy, which the right hon, 
Gentleman, having a due regard to the 
public purse, thought it his duty to refuse. 
Next the hon. Member for Launceston car- 
ried them across the Atlantic, and for ten 
minutes discoursed on the French fortifiea- 
tions on the Islands of St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon, and on our rights under existing 
treaties. That was another very important 
subject; but he submitted that it ought to 
have been brought on by a formal notice, 
and then there might have been a proper 
debate upon it. Lastly, they had had a 
diseussion of half an hour upon the all- 
important subject of Savoy, respecting 
which they had just heard a most interest- 
ing statement from the noble Lord the Se- 
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eretary for Foreign Affairs. That state- 
ment was one that it was very desirable 
the House should be in possession of ; the 
facts bore upon a subject which was agi- 
tating the mind of all Europe; but he must 
still contend that the time which had been 
chosen for communicating these facts was 
not a fitting occasion. The House had 
been exhausted by the conversations which 
had already taken place, and instead of a 
full louse, and the Minister making his 
statement at five o'clock, there were hardly 
fifty members in the House. Ton. Gentle- 
men had gone home to dine (and he did not 
wonder at it); and they would be surprised 
when they came back at the end of two 
hours to learn what an important announce- 
ment had been made in this ineidental 
manner by the Secretary of State. The 
more he saw of this practice the more he 
depreeated its continuance, and the more 
he was satisfied that it was damaging to 
the reputation of the House as a place of 
business. The ‘only thing he could com- 
pare it to was a part of Mr. Albert Smith’s 
performance at the Egyptian Hall. There 
was a song which Mr. Smith sung, and in 
which he introduced every topic of the day 
in rapid succession. This appeared to be 
the style of thing to which the House was 
gradually tending. The forms of the 
House would not permit him to repeat the 
Motion which he had made a short time 
ago, and which would have saved the 
liouse from these irregularities; but he 
would endeavour to do the next best thing 
in his power—he would give notice of his 
intention to move that this Motion for ad- 
journment should be made on Thursday in- 
stead of on Friday. If hon. Members then 
chose to infringe upon their own privileges, 
and to make speeches on a Motion of ad- 
journment, instead of taking their chance 
for precedence in the ballot for notices of 
Motion, it would be their own fault ; and 
the business of the country would not at 
any rate be delayed four or five hours, 
Friday after Friday, in the way it was now. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Alonday 
next, 


TREATY OF COMMERCE WITH FRANCE. 
THE ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 
Message from Zhe Lords,— That Her 

Masesty had appointed Saturday next 

(To-morrow), at Osborne, at One of the 

Clock, to be attended with the Address 

of both Houses of Parliament on the sub- 
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ject of the Treaty cf Commerce with 
France, and that the Lords had appointed 
the Lorp Stewarp and the Lorp CHam- 
BERLAIN of the HovusEHOLD to attend HER 
Masesty therewith on the part of their 
Lordships, and do desire this House to 
appoint a proportionable number of its 
Members to go with them. 

Ordered, That Mr. Byne, Mr. Bates, 
the Vice CHAMBERLAIN, and the Comp- 
TROLLER of the HouseHoLp do go with the 
Lords mentioned in the said Message. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the 
Lords, to acquaint them therewith ; and 
that the Clerk do carry the said Message. 


SUPPLY.—CHINA.—VOTE OF CREDIT. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT moved that 
the Speaker leave the Chair, in order to 
go into Committce of Supply. 

Order for Committee read, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he rose 
to move the Amendment of which he had 
given notice. He had intended to have 
brought this question forward at the open- 
ing of Parliament, as its importance de- 
manded; but from various causes he was 
sorry to find that two months had elapsed 
before he could get an opportunity. It 
was true that a short discussion took place 
on the subject about a week ago, but it 
was postponed at the instance of the noble 
Lord the Foreigu Secretary, who said he 
expected shortly to receive additional pa- 
pers from Mr. Bruce. Te understood the 
noble Lord had laid some despatches on 
the subject before the House in the early 
part of the evening, but he saw by tho 
newspapers that Mr. Bruce was doing no- 
thing, waiting for instructions from the 
noble Lord. Mr. Bruce was waiting for 
the noble Lord, and the noble Lord was 
waiting for Mr. Bruee. In the meantime 
a gigantic expedition was prepared, which 
he ventured to submit would cost far more 
than the £850,000, the amount of the Vote 
about to be asked for that purpose. He 
understood that the Government were not 
disposed to admit that the foree would be 
so large as was generally supposed. But 
he had received a statement from a high 
source, asserting that the Indian Govern- 
ment were sending 18,000 British troops 
and between 7,000 and 8,000 Native troops 
from India. Artillery, and, he believed, a 
battering train, were being sent from this 
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country, and there was besides a consider- 
able force from France. Several thousand 
marines and scamen would also be employ- 
ed on shore; so that the total force would 
approach very nearly to 40,000 men. It 
was possible that the Government had sent 
orders to reduce that force ; and le hoped 
they had, for it was of portentous magni- 
tude, and he did not know what 40,000 
men could be required for, The Chinese 
were a most unwarlike people, and the least 
capable of any set of men of resisting even 
a small force. The employment, therefore, 
of an enormous force such as he had men- 
tioned, excited apprehensions that some 
serious views of conquest were entertained. 
The question of expense was, then, involved 
in this matter, and, perhaps, an augmenta- 
tion of the income tax next year. Upon 
this question of expense he believed that 
some entertained hopes that a consider- 
able portion might be recovered from the 
Chinese in the way of indemnity ; but he 
would read the emphatic language used by 
Lord Elgin in one of his despatches. The 
noble Lord stated :— 

“ Among the difficult questions which I had to 
resolve at Tien-tsin no one gave me so much 
anxiety and annoyance as that of the amount to 
be exacted from the Chinese Government in name 
of indemnity. From a very early period in those 
negotiations both Baron Gros and I satisfied our- 
selves that it would be idle to attempt to extort 
money directly from the Imperial Government in 
the North. Everything we saw around us indi- 
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cated the penury of the treasury. Nothing could | 
be more miserable than the state of the high off- | 


cers of the Imperial Government with whom we 
came in contact. 


lieve, unpaid. Under these circumstances we | 
came to the conclusion that, on practical grounds, | 


and apart from certain considerations of morality 
and justice which might, perhaps, have been urged 
on behalf of the Chinese Government, it would be 
unwise to drive it to despair, and, perhaps, to ex- 
treme measures of resistance, by putting forward 
pecuniary claims which it could satisfy only by 


resorting to measures that would increase its un- | 


popularity and extend the area of rebellion in the 
empire. The power of passive indurance is not 
wanting to the Chinese character, and it was to 


be feared that the Emperor might make up his | 


mind to brave the worst at our hands, rather than 
consent to render himself, as his father did after 
the last war with England, tax-gatherer, on an 
extensive scale, for foreigners. We resolved, 
therefore, that such pecuniary claims as we had to 
prefer should be regarded as a charge on the pro- 
vince of Canton exclusively ; that the city should 
be held as a pledge for their payment ; and that 
the Emperor should only be required to sanction 
our taking measures to recover them from the 
local authorities.” 


Let the House consider how enormous 
would be the expense of the army now 


Sir De Lacy Evans 
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The troops called together to | 
defend the capital were, as we had reason to be- | 
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being sent to China. It must be borne in 
mind that the troops proceeding from the 
highest point, namely, India, would have 
to go 5,000 miles, and the stcres must be 
transported 15,000 miles. These were 
matters which cost enormous sums. Some 
time ago he put a notice in the business 
paper with the view of inducing the Go. 
vernment to select some diplomatist of 
great experience to take charge of these 
important affairs now pending in China; 
and within the last few days it had been 
formally announced that Lord Elgin had 
been selected to proceed to China. That ap- 
pointment put an end, to a certain degree, 
to the public anxiety as to the selection of 
the functionary to go out to China, because 
very considerable confidence was no doubt 
placed in the noble Lord’s judgment, and 
the noble Lord might naturally be deemed 
the fittest person to obtain the ratification 
of the treaty he negotiated. Ile per. 
ceived from the despatches laid before the 
House that Lord Elgin was earnestly re- 
quested by Lord Malmesbury not to quit 
his post until he had completed the work 
so well begun. He supposed the noble 
Lord had authority to leave, but he thought 
it matter of regret that the noble Lord did 
not remain until the whole matter was 
finished. As he now wished to vary the 
terms of the Amendment he had given 
notice of upon the Motion for going into 
| Committee of Supply, he would read the 
Amendment he desired to substitute. It 
was as follows :— 





“ That humbly participating in the wish of Her 
| Majesty, expressed in Her most gracious speech 
on the opening of this Session of Parliament— 
| namely, that she will be gratified if the prompt 
| acquiescence of the Emperor of China ‘in the 
| moderate demands which have been made upon 
{ him by the Allies shall obviate the necessity for 
the employment of foree—this House is of opinion 
| that the moderation of policy thus indicated on the 
| part of IIer Majesty and that of Her Ally the Em- 
| peror of the French will best contribute to dimi- 
| nish expenditure, avert complications, and to pro- 
| mote commerce, the interests of justice, and the 
| establishment of peace.” 


Sometimes trifling incidents gave rise to 


| wars. Ile recollected one war that began 
|in consequence of a hatchet being stolen 
| from a farmer. In the present case, when 
| there was to be a combination of the troops 
| of the two countries, and when difficult cir- 
| cumstances were to be anticipated, it was 
| desirable that every precaution against an 
| unnecessary extension of operations should 
| be taken, It appeared that this great force 


will be under the direction of two Plenipo- 
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tentiaries, two Admirals, and two Gene- 
yals. Now, if all these high functionaries 
acted harmoniously together, as it was 
to be hoped they would, such harmony 
would execed any “happy family” that 
had ever been exhibited as yet. As mate- 
rial interests connected with the commerce 
of England were at stake, it was to be 
hoped that the Government of this coun- 
try had arranged with the Government of 
France certain conditions, beyond which 
their operations would not extend. There 
were rumours that this expeditionary army 
was to be disembarked at the mouth of that 
river which had been the scene of so much 
disaster, and was then to march to Pekin. 
He earnestly hoped that that might not be 
the case. No doubt this force, and pro- 
bably one-fourth of it, would overthrow any 
Chinese force that could be opposed to it ; 
but the consequence of marching a great 
army into the country might be serious. 
Ilitherto, the two wars carried on against 
China hal been on the seaboard, but this, 
it was said, was to be conducted by an in- | 
land operation. He did not pretend to say | 
that some demonstration might not be ne- | 
cessary to restore the reputation of the 
British troops to a more satisfactory foot- | 
ing in the eyes of the Chinese Government ; | 
but he hoped that the passage in IIcr Ma- | 
jesty’s Speech from the Throne expressing | 
a hope that the employment of force would | 





not be required would not remain a dead , 


letter, but that the moderate demands which | 
the Plenipotentiaries had been instructed | 
to make, would obviate the necessity for | 
the employment of force. They might ex- | 
pect that such would be the case the more | 
confidently, seeing that the noble Lord | 
himself and other distinguished members | 
of the Cabinet had on a former occasion 

very strongly deprecated operations against | 
China. The condition of the country would | 
certainly place great, almost insuperable, | 
difficulties in the way of the troops, and he | 
did not see how batteries of artillery could | 
be worked upon such roads as lay between 

Tien-tsin and the capital, unless expendi- | 
ture were disregarded and no resistance | 
encountered. The reason why the French 
joined so readily in this expedition was, he | 
supposed, that they had a very large army 

without a present European war whercin | 
to employ it, and this Chinese conflict was 

perhaps meant as a temporary amusement 

or occupation fur the French soldiery till | 
something more serious turned up. He! 
would not object to our sending a powerful 

force if France did the same—to be sure 
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we were 10,000 miles nearer the scene of 
action—but he did not.sce why we should 
send double the foree of our Ally. He 
hoped that the noble Lord would imme- 
diately inform the House that an agreement 
on this subject had been entered into with 
the French Government, end relieve their 
minds from the apprehension that it had 
been left loose and indefinite, at the merey 
of this diplomatist or that general. The 
two Governments ought to lay down a 
definite basis for this proceeding, which 
was one of very great moment. If they 
neglected to do so, it was quite possible 
the expenses of the expedition might swell 
beyond all calculations, perhaps to eight or 
ten millions. The hon. and gallant General 
concluded by moving— 

‘*That humbly participating in the wish of Her 
Majesty, expressed in Her most gracious speech 
on the opening of this Session of Parliament— 
namely, that she will be gratified if the prompt 
acquiescence of the Emperor of China in the 
moderate demands which have been made upon 
him by the allies shall obviate the necessity for 
the employment of foree—this Iouse is of opinion 
that the moderation of policy thus indicated on 
the part of Her Majesty and that of [er Ally the 
Emperor of the French will best contribute to 
diminish expenditure, avert complications, and to 
promote commerce, the interests of justice, and 
the establishment of peace. 


Lorp JOIIN RUSSELL: In regard to 
the question last raised by my hon. and 
gallant Friend—namely, the military opera- 
tions in China—it would obviously be un- 
wise and impolitic to publish the exact 
instructions given to the military and naval 
commanders; and, besides, it would also 
be exceedingly unwise to make those in- 
structions so strict and positive that the offi- 
cers commanding, at a distance of 10,000 
or 15,000 miles from home, would be tied 
up to a particular course, in whatever cir- 
cumstances they might find themselves. 
I therefore cannot give the military and 
naval instructions. My hon. and gallant 
Friend says it is not desirable that the 
troops should march upon Pekin. Un- 
doubtedly it is not, and we have always 
expressed our desire that it may not be 
necessary. But, in the event of all reason- 
able terms being rejected by the Chinese, 
it will be the duty of the troops to proceed 
to Pekin; and it would be not only unwise, 
but a departure from duty, for us to give 
particular instructions that there should be 
no marching upon the capital under any 
circumstances. The terms of negotiation 
have not yet been finally settled, on account 
of circumstances which have lately occurred. 
Instructions have been drawn up by Lord 
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Elgin in which the French Government 
generally concur; but there are some points 
upon which they wish for further explana- 
tion. Her Majesty’s Government thought 
that the best way, under these cireum- 
stances, would be for Lord Elgin, who was 
very well acquainted with Baron Gros, and 
had acted with him in a very cordial man- 
ner, to go to Paris and consult with him 
as to the points on which explanation was 
required. One point of very great import- 
anee was, whether the two negotiators, 
Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, each of them 
having the full trust and confidence of their 
respective Governments, should have su- 
preme authority over the naval and military 
commanders, and have the power of stop- 
ping operations whenever they should think 
it advisable to do so. It isa very right 
principle that they should possess that 
power; but at the same time it requires 
modification, for the naval or military com- 
manders might be so situated that it would 
be impossible for them to stop operations 
at a particular moment with safety to the 
troops and ships. That and other points 
are still under discussion; no final con- 
clusion, as far as I have yet heard from 
Lord Elgin, has been come to in regard to 
them. I shall say a few words as to the 
necessity for the display of military force. 
It is evident that when 400 or 500 men 
were killed and wounded by an ambuscade, 
without any sort of notice, the lives and 
property of Europeans in that country 
could not be safe unless in one way or 
another reparation were made for that out- 
rage. [‘*Hear, hear!’"] He observed 
that some hon. Gentlemen seem to doubt 
that this was done without notice; but 
what oceurred was simply this :—When 
Mr. Bruce said he was going to the mouth 
of the Peiho, he expressed the hope that 
he should be allowed to go up with a vessel 
sufficient to carry himself and his retinue 
to Tien-tsin, and that he might be conveyed 
in an honourable manner from thence to 
the capital. That proposal was not met by 
a positive refusal. On the contrary, the 
Commissioners at Shanghai said they would 
communicate it to the Court at Pekin, and 
get an answer in regard to it; the time, 
however, which they required for that pur- 
pose was unreasonably long. When Mr. 
Bruce reached the mouth of the Peiho the 
people said there were no authorities on 
the spot, that they were acting without 
orders, that they had merely put up the 
stakes in the river as a protection against 
pirates, and that they were not authorized 
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to say anything to the British Ambassador, 
Whether Mr. Bruee was right or wrong in 
the course he took, it is quite clear that he 
and Admiral Hope went up to the barrier 
without any notice having been given to 
them that their passage up the river was to 
be obstructed. That being the case, and 
the loss inflicted on us being so severe, it 
was necessary that some reparation should 
be insisted upon. The demands we made 
were exceedingly moderate. We required, 
of course, that the treaty which had been 
concluded, and waited only for ratifiea- 
tion, should be carried out. We demanded 
also an apology for the outrage which had 
been committed. .That being done, we 
proposed that our Minister should go up 
in a peaccable manner to Pekin, and that 
there the ratification of the treaty should 
take place. Considering that we are at the 
expense of a considerable armament, more 
reasonable proposals than these could not 
well be made. If they are refused and the 
armament should arrive there, then Mr, 
Bruce was instructed to ask for a large 
indemnity. Ido not think we could pro- 
pose anything less than this; and if these 
moderate terms are not accepted, then the 
treaty and the other stipulations will have 
to be enforced by arms, The strength of 
the expedition will by no means be so 
great as my hon. and gallant Friend im- 
agines, but we trust and believe it will 
prove sufficient for the enforcement of our 
proposals, No one can lament the whole 
matter more than I do. We do not go to 
China to form alliances against other 
Powers. We have no question of boun- 
daries to settle there, or any disputes of 
the kind that arise in connection with the 
affairs of Europe or America. What we 
have to do there is merely to trade; but 
for the purposes of trade we must have 
security for the persons and property of our 
countrymen. Our trade has enormouzly 
inereased of late years. The trade of 
Shanghai, for instance, has sprung up ainee 
the Treaty of Nankin, and has already as- 
sumed considerable proportions. Being a 
large trade, a great number of persons are 
engaged in it, and disputes of various kinds 
are liable to occur. It is therefore desirable 
that our Minister in that country should be 
able to resort to the chief authorities, when 
necessary, and that he should not be cou- 
fined to Canton, having to deal with petty 
officials, and to wait months for the con- 
veyance of messages to and the return of 
answers from Pekin. It is necessary that 
our Minister should have the power of going 
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to Pekin, with free access to the authorities | most every one who had anything to lose 
there. I do not think we ought to be con- | left the country. He (Sir James Elphin- 
tent with the proposition in the American stone) was there at the time, and therefore 
Treaty that the Minister should go to spoke with a personal knowledge of the 
Pekin only on matters of business, and facts. Lord Napier’s death brought that 
come away again directly. That is not state of things to an end, and for three or 
enough. Our Minister ought to have the , four years afterwards the trade was carried 
option of being at Pekin whenever he thinks , on under the most irregular circumstances. 
necessary. It may be found more for our; The seizure of opium, the burning of the 
interest and convenience that the Minister factories, and a series of outrages upon 
should reside at Shanghai, and only go oe- | British subjects led to the first Chinese 
easionally to Pekin, still I think that the , War. The Government sent out Sir Henry 
condition which Lord Elgin inserted in the | Pottinger as Plenipotentiary, and he con- 
Treaty is essential and ought to be insisted eluded the Treaty of Nankin, after hostiii- 
on. I have only further to say that Lord | ties that brought the Chinese Government 
Elgin will soon return from Paris and pro- into great disrepute with their subjects. 
eecd upon his mission to Pekin. There is; That treaty was called a seven years’ 
no man more anxious to maintain the most settlement. It was clearly impossible that 
peaceful relations with China than my the relations of the two countries could 
noble Friend Lord Elgin. Ile is esteemed | long rest upon the basis of that treaty. 
by the people of that country, and he has | British subjects were exposed to indignities 
a strong desire for their welfare. Both he | of every description; they were massacred 
and Baron Grog are animated by the most’ and murdered; they were confined to the 
pacific sentiments, and we have thought | neighbourhood of Canton; the city of Can- 
we could not do better than ask Lord | ton, contrary to treaty engagements, was 
Elgin and Baron Gros to go out again as | closed against them; and the affair of the 
our Plenipotentiarics to arrange our differ-' Arrow was only the culminating point in 
ences with the Chinese Government. the long jist of injuries and indignities, 
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Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he | He thought that Icr Majesty’s Govern- 


had listened to the speech of the noble} ment were perfectly in the right in this 
Lord in the hope that he would have laid | question of the Arrow, because if they 
before the [louse some plan of a compre-/ allowed vessels that earried the British 
hensive policy for regulating our future re-j licence to be interfered with, the com- 


lations with China, and for bringing to a 
close the discreditable position we had 
hitherto oceupied in that country. Tle 
wished the House to look back to the 
period when the Government first under- 
took the responsibility of communicating 
with the Emperor, and to allow him to re- 
trace what had since occurred. In 1832, 
when the charter of the East India Com- 
pany came to an end, a different state of 
things was foreed upon the Chinese Go- 
vernment. Instead of the monopoly that 
existed on the part of the East India Com- 
pany, when a disciplined force acted un- 
der treaty engagements, and everything 
was conducted in an orderly manner, the 
trade was thrown open to persons who 
flocked to China as an El Dorado. The 
Government sent out a nobleman (Lord 
Napier) as superintendent of trade, who 
was neither charged with the powers of a 
Plenipotentiary nor backed by a suitable 
foree, but who landed at Canton in the 
dead of night, and who was aceredited to 
ho one but the head of the pslice and the 
Customs authoritics of Canton. Te was 
insulted, the trade was stepped, and al- 





merece of our settlements in those seas 
would soon fall to the ground. He 
should, therefore, have supported the Go- 
vernment of the noble Viscount in this 
dispute with the Chinese Government if he 
had had the honour of a seat in Parlia- 
ment at that tine. The second Chinese 
war resulted in the mission of Lord Elgin. 
In his belief, the whole of the operations 
of that war, up to the point when Lord 
Elgin left China, were conducted with 
singular ability, not only by our Plenipo- 
tentiary, but also by the gallant Admiral 
who commanded our naval forees (Sir M. 
Seymour), We then had another treaty, 
which, although it was an improvement 
on that of Sir Henry Pottinger, was not 
framed in that comprehensive spirit and 
regard to the future which ought to have 
characterized it. Lord Elgin was now 
going out again, and he trusted that in 
any future treaty the noble Lord might 
conclude provision would be made for plac- 
ing our trade on such a footing that it 
could be earried on peaceally in future, 
humanizing and civilizing the Chinese, 
and giving us greater influence with the 
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Chinese Court. As regarded military 
operations he differed with the noble Lord 
as to the plan of operations he had ap- 
peared to shadow out, for, in his opinion, 
it would be a fatal mistake for the troops 
to advance upon Pekin. No doubt the 
insult perpetrated upon us deserved retri- 
bution; but, in the first instance, it ought 
to be put before the Chinese as demanding 
an ample apology and an indemnity large 
enough to compensate us for the loss of our 
vessels and material and compensation to 
those who were injured or their relatives. 
That was, he thought, as far as we could 
well go at the outset, failing such a settle- 
ment. He would then reduce the forts of 
the Pehio, but he would be very chary of 
going further in that direction. He should 
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collect together that we might butcher 
them. Asiatics would not fight under our 
conditions, and of all Asiatices the Chinese 
were the most subtle and ingenious. They 
would do everything to prevent our march 
to Pekin, and, when there, would, no doubt, 
de everything to make our stay as unplea- 
sant as possible. Now, the policy he recom- 
mended was one which would checkmate the 
Emperor at starting, and to do this we ought 
to take possession of Nankin with a force 
of gunboats. This would enable us to keep 
the internal navigation of the country clear, 
and silk and tea would come to us down 
the tributaries; the atrocities alike of 
the rebels and the Imperialists would be 
prevented; the prosperity and safety of 
the producing districts would be insured; 





fall back, and take up the strategic posi- | and the Emperor would at the same time 
tion we ought to occupy, which was to hold | be cut off from the fairest portion of his 
the city of Nankin. He had always held {dominions and forced into a negotiation 
that that city was the strategic point which ; which, under proper management, would 
we ought to occupy in China, and which | end in a more permanent settlement of the 
would enable us completely to command question. This, in his opinion, was the 
that empire. He who held it would have [ trae solution of the Chinese difficulty. 
a complete control over all the great pro- | With regard to the rebellion, there seemed 


ducing districts; by the possession which it | to be considerable misapprehension. It 
would give him of the command of all the | was of no recent occurrence, but appeared 
commercial arteries of the country, and it | to have existed, more or less, from time im- 


would then be impossible for the Emperor | memorial. In 1820, when he went out to 
to collect his revenue or exercise the powers | China, the rebels were in foree in the pro- 
of Government. Ile (Sir James Elphin-| vince of Quangtung. The Chinese authori- 
stone) would first, therefore, take possession | ties then got Americans to fight for them, 
of the Taku forts, and then fall back upon; and one of these, a man named M‘Gee, 
Nankin, where he would make it known to | kept a publie-house, was made a mandarin 
the inhabitants that we were prepared to of the peacock’s feather, and used to wait 
maintain order and to receive their pro-| at dinner with his peacock’s feather on. 
duce. But if our forees were to go to| In 1849 a sort of semi-Christian move- 
Pekin the fleet must start in the month of | ment took place in this province quite dis- 
April; some time would be required to re- | tinct from the normal rebellion with which, 
duce the Taku forts, and the month of | however, it became specdily identified, but 
August would have arrived before the! our policy throughout had been of the most 
troops could have got to the Chinese eapi-| vacillating kind. Sometimes we supported 
tal. Now, it was the opinion of every per-| the rebels, sometimes the Government ; 
son acquainted with China that in that} and all this time much of the Chinese 
event the Emperor would retire into Mant- | coasting trade wa3 thrown into the hands 
chouria. He had not himself a doubt | of foreigners, or the Chinese merelants 
upon that point. Our army would then | had to pay black-mail for its convoy and 
have to maintain order among a vast and ; protection from piracy. Unless the Go- 
turbulent rabble; they would have to spend | vernment of Great Britain was in a posi- 
the winter under a climate in which the} tion to take the Chinese Government 
thermometer sometimes fell to 20 or 30 de-, into their own hands they were not war- 


grees below zero, and their communications ; ranted in weakening the power of the ex- 


would be cut off by myriads of Tartars. | isting Imperial Government. The rebels 
They had all heard of the disasters of; had never carried on a regular Govern- 
Cabul, and it would be too much in one | ment of any kind, but had been guilty of 
lifetime to suffer from a similar calamity. , rapine and murder wherever they went. 
Our troops might be able to overthrow any | The only chance of maintaining order and 
army which could be mustered against | authority in China was to strengthen the 
them, but the Chinese would probably not | hands of the existing Government ; and 
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this was the view taken by Lord Elgin in | 
one of his despatches addressed to Lord | 


Clarendon. The noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary, in the statement he had just 
made to the House, seemed to point toa 
demand for indemnification from China; 
but unless we laid hold of the export duties 
of the country we had no means of obtain- 
ing indemnity from that people. In the 
despatch from Lord Elgin read by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster the 
great poverty of the Chinese was clearly 
pointed out, and he observed that it was 
unwise to put forward pecuniary claims 
upon them in such cireumstances. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, the claim 
insisted on in the Treaty of Tieu-tsin was 
£1,200,000, as compensation for losses 
sustained by Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE: Yes, 
but the noble Lord now asked for an in- 
demnity fur the great armaments we were 
sending out to China. He told the noble 
Lord that it was impossible to obtain it. 
We had the Persian expedition to guide us 
in our calculations as to the probable ex- 
pense of this expedition to China. The 
Persian expedition only lasted about five 
months, the distance from Bombay was 
1,500 miles, and the sum the country was 
called upon to pay in order to meet the 
expenses of that expedition was£2,225,000. 
How much more than that amount was laid 
upon our willing horse, the empire of India, 
he never could ascertain correctly, but it 
was said that the whole cost of the Persian 
expedition amounted to £3,750,000, and 


itis most probable that it did not greatly, | 
But that | 


if at all, fall short of that sum. 
amount was expended upon a small force 


going a distance of 1,500 miles. Now, the | 


distanee from Bombay to the mouth of 
the Peiho was 5,000 miles, from Caleutta 
4,700 miles, and from Madras 4,800 miles. 
The contrast price of coal for the expedition 
tothe Peiho is £3 per ton. The horses, 
artillery, and attendants upon an army of 
10,000 or 12,000 men, going such a dis- 
tance, must be much larger than the num- 
ber which was required for the Persian 
expedition ; and the basis of the operations 
being India, the army must necessarily 
carry the greater part of its supplies with 
it. But supposing the whole thing to be 
done in a few months—though he did not 
expect it would take Iess than twelve 
months before tlie expedition could be at 
an exnd—and supposing it would be ne- 
cessary to leave a force in the country 
to enforce the carrying out of the pro- 
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visions of the treaty, in that case his belief 
was that they would not get out of this Chi- 
nese war at a less cost than £10,000,000. 
And all this was to be incurred at a time 
when they had a deficiency of £7,000,000 
or £8,060,000, of which no account was 
taken, but which must eventually come out 
of the pockets of the people; and with a 
large deficiency and no adequate amount 
aliowed for the expenses of the Chinese 
expedition, the resuit to this country 
would be disastrous. That was the reason 
why he had steadily opposed the financial 
measures of tle present Government, As 
to the French, he could not conceive 
what brought them into this Chinese matter 
at all. During the sixteen years when 
he was in the habit of going backwards 
aud forwards to China, he found the whole 
of the French trade to that country repre- 
sented by one ship, that brought out claret 
to China and took back some toys and 
green tea, and silk piece goods. He be- 
lieved that that trade had lately increased, 
but he was sorry to say, in a most un- 
favourable direction ; namely, in the car- 
rying Coolies, which was neither more nor 
less than a system of slavery. This trade 
had been gradually increasing of late years, 
and had now reached a very unsupportable 
pitch. It was spreading throughout China 
a distrust and hatred of the Europeans, and 
especially of the English, because the in- 
habitants of China could not draw the dis- 
tinction between us and the French nation 
in regard to this obnoxious trade, believing 
us to be the great promoters of that trade, 
because we were the only nation that ap- 
peared to have commercial transactions 
| with them to any great extent. Now he 
was of opinion that this Coolie question 
was a most serious one, and must be dealt 
with summarily by us. He had heard 
nothing said by the Government as to the 
| propriety of putting a question to the 
| French Government upon this subject, and 
|it was one that was eating into the vitals 
of our Chinese trade, and would continue 
to do so until we took up the matter as 
we ought to do and settled it. Before he 
sat down he wished to impress upon the 
Government that they ought by no means 
to take the control of the army and fleets 
out of the hands of the military and naval 
commanders after a definite policy had 
been decided upon; because if an Am- 
bassador, having the control, proposed to 
concentrate the forces on a given point, 
the Admiral in command, when two na- 
tions were co-operating, would often be 
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embarrassed in the discharge of the service |to pay for it. We are apparently in. 
in consequence of having to consult the| volved in another transaction, which I 
officers of the other nation with whom he | think the most robust conscience in this 


was acting. Their great object in China| 
now was to obtain by a permanent treaty | 
'—and I shall not take up the time of the 


arrangement the commodities which they 


went there to purchase, and in doing so | 
they ought at all times to act as Christian | 
merchants, to support the Imperial Go- | 
vernment, defend the honour of our flag, | 
‘could be, but to that war which was com- 


and abstain from shedding the blood of the 


inhabitants in unnecessary quarrels, and | 
to carry on all their transactions in the | 


spirit of peace and justice. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, when the speech 
in which the Session of Parliament was 
opened met my eyes, and when I came to 
the paragraph which referred to these un- 
happy transactions in China, I confess I was 


glad to see, or to think, that the tone of that | 


paragraph was moderate, and indicated a 
disposition on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment to avoid any re-opening of the | 


war with China. I presume that the Re- 
solution which has been moved by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman below me is a Re- 
solution rather calling upon the House to 
support the Government in the poliey 
which was indicated in Jler Majesty’s 
Speech. The words of it are such as I 
imagine every Member would be quite 
willing to support with his vote, and such 
as the Foreign Secretary would be ready 
to accept. There is another object, as it 
appears to me, in proposing this Resolu- 
tion—namely, to afford the noble Lord an 
opportunity of making the statement which, 
on some previous evening, he gave the 
Ifouse to understand he would make on 
Chinese affairs. With that statement 1 





House can never regard in the light of an 
honourable cause. “Let us for a moment 


House more than a very few minutes— 
trace the progress of these transactions, 
I will not go back to the original Chinese 
war, whieh was about as bad as anything 


menced by the indiscretion—to use no 
harsher term—of Sir John Bowring, the 
English Plenipotentiary—which was based 


‘on a fraud,—upon that which the Touse 
'of Commons has condemned as a positive 


lie; and although when there was a dis. 


solution of Parliament a majority was re- 


turned to support the Minister who was 
then in office, yet no attempt has ever been 
made—and I| think no Minister would ever 
pretend to attempt—to induce the House 
of Commons to reverse the judgment to 
which it came on that oceasion; and I 
believe there is now scarcely a dissentient 
opinion throughout the country as to the 
folly and guilt of that transaction. One 
way or otlicr that war came to an end, and 
a treaty was made under the auspices of 
a noble Lord who is at present a Member 
of the Cabinet. There was, in the nego- 
tiation of that treaty, a grave error com- 
mitted. There seemed to be a constant 
disposition to introduce something into it 
which should be a special cause of aggra- 
vation to the Chinese, but which could be 
of no use to the trade or the political 
interests of thig country; and one thing 
was insisted upon which has hitherto been 
unheard of in China--namely, that an 


confess I am a good deal disappointed; for | English Minister should take up his resi- 


he has not told us a single thing, except 


dence at Pekin. It is a question open to 


that the amount of force to be sent to | discussion whether it is worth while to 


China is only about half as much as that) keep a Minister at any Court in the 
which had been stated by my hon. Friend | world—it is a question whether it would 
near me. It appears to me that on occa- | not be much better that all your Ambassa- 
sions of this nature, when the country may | dors should be withdrawn ; and that when 
possibly be dragged into a bloody and most | any difficulty arose between the Govern- 
costly contest, it is the duty of the Minister ment of this country and any foreign Go- 
for Foreign Affairs to be a little more ex- | vernment you should send out a Minister 


plicit to the House. We have had before | 


us, on anothcr occasion, a case which has 
been mentioned to-night by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir J. Elphinstone)— 
that is, the war which was carried on with 
the kingdom of Persia, which cost more 
than £2,000,000, about which we heard 
nothing when it began, and about which 
nobody has heard anything since it ended, 
except that we have had an enormous sum 


Sir James lilphinstone 





for the special purpose of dealing with it. 
But, however, this question may be de- 
cided, that man must have a wonderful 
notion of English policy or English com- 
meree who thinks that anything can be 
gained by picking up some inexperienced 
or some needy diplomatist—though — 
would not apply the term needy to this 
case—-and sending him to reside at Pekin, 
where he will be the least comfortable, 
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and perhaps the very least wanted. That | dence and valour are twins and go together. 
clause was inserted in the treaty, I be-| Together they do great things ; but se- 
lieve, with the special object of humiliating | parate they end in disasters like this. I 
the Chinese, and to give a proof of the, have no patience to hear in this House 
absolute supremacy and triumph which the | Gentlemen getting up and praising the 
arms of England had obtained over the| valour of the commanders of vessels on 
feeble Government of China. Now, to) occasions like this. Every man in the flect, 
turn from the question of the treaty, to| I suppose, showed equal valour; but the 
the question of its ratification—I do not} 400 or 500 men who were sacrificed on 
understand why, in the midst of a political | that occasion were sacrificed to the bad 
affair of this nature, a nobleman who had | arrangements of the Admiral and the utter 
been the Minister who had arranged this folly of the Minister. That is an opinion 
treaty should not have stayed until the | which I do not offer as my own, but as 
ratification was complete. There may | that of men who served in China, and the 
have been reasons for bis return that I do! opinion, I undertake to say, of 99 out of 
not know of, and it may be that the, 100 of all reflecting men in England who 
Minister who succeeded him has been, as | have read the narrative of this miserable 
compared with other men in the subordi- | transaction. Up to that point no one can 
nate situations he has filled, fit for the , blame the present Government. The noble 
position. Ie is a gentleman whom I | Lord had just taken office in the very week 
never saw, of whom I know nothing, ex-| in which this business took place in the 
cept for this transaction—indced, I never | Peiho; therefore he isnot to be blame for 
heard his name until he went to China, | what happened 15,000, miles away ; but I 
and we found him engaged in a transae- | think neither he nor his colleagues showed 
tion so calamitous to this country and; afterwards that judgment which might 
so calamitous also to the Government; have been expected from men placed in 
and people of China. In this second ease | responsible positions when they heard the 
Imaintain that we are just as wrong as/| accounts of this transaction. It appears 
we were in the ease of Sir John Bowring | to me no man could read the despatches 
at Canton. All the arguments which the and narrative, whether they came direct 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign | from the Chinese papers or from the cor- 
Affairs used in 1857 would, to my think- | respondent in China of a London paper, 
ing, be valid against the case which le! or from Indian papers, or from private 
has undertaken in some sort to apologize | Ictters, or any other source, but that he 
for to-night. The noble Lord spoke of | must come to the conclusion that Mr. 
treachery that was exhibited towards the | Bruce has been guilty of a great want of 
forces of England ; but we have it on the | judgment, the consequence of which has 
authority of an English officer who was | been a most disastrous failure. But what 
engaged in this sanguinary and unhappy | has been done with a man who lias shown 
affair, a gentleman holding the rank of|a great lack of judgment and has failed 
captain, and connected with a high digni- | disastrously? Ido not pretend to say that 
tary of the Church, who says there was) I, or any other man may, not sometimes 
no treachery whatever. And, more than | have failed in judgment; we may fail in 
that, if the Chinese had intended to be} many affairs of life:—but surely when a 
treacherous or to lay an ambuseade, he | Minister placed in this responsibie position 
says that not a single vessel could have | 15,000 miles from home comaiits errors so 
escaped, nor a single person on board have | grievous as to bring about results so start- 
survived, had the Chinese taken the oppor. | ling and alarming to the people of this 
tunity that was afforded them for firing on | country, the first thing the Government 
the squadron and inflicting such damage | should do would be not to continue such a 
upon it as was open to them todo, The} man in an office of such responsibility, but 
fact is, it is not worth our while, as sensi-| to replace him by some one in whom the 
ble men, involved in the discredit and guilt | Government and country could hope to 
of this transaction, to try and cover it up| find a sounder judgment and better dis- 
by charges of treachery against the Chinese. | cretion. Nothing can be so absurd to my 
The charge is one of utter folly and im-| mind as negotiating with a people through 
becility on the part of our own Minister, | a Minister who has just failed in the first 
and, nowithstanding all that may be said | and only transaction he has had with them, 
of the valour of the Admiral, of great in- | and whose mind must necessarily be irri- 
discretion on his part. I hold that pru-| tated by his want of success ; because, in- 
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stead of going to them with a mind un- 
biassed, entertaining generous sentiments 
and such regard for the people as the case 
admitted of, together with a sincere wish 
that both nations might live in amity with 
each other, his mind must be in a state of 
irritation at his own defeat. I say it is 
not possible to pick out from the whole 
world a man — considering equal compe- 
tency in other respects—who would be so 
entirely unfitted to have the conduct of 
these further negotiations or operations, 
whatever they may be, as Mr. Bruce, who 
since these transactions has been continued 
as our Minister in China, If Gentlemen 
will read his despatches they will see that 
he never was fit for the office, because they 
will find that he commenced his negotia- 
tions in a spirit of what I must call most 
unfair suspicion and distrust. Almost every 
expression that he uses is one which shows 
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how much he was disposed to affront rather | 


than to consult the feelings of those with 
whom he was about to negotiate, and, in 
fact, he appears to make a positive claim 
to the confidence of his employers, the 
Government at home, because he wishes 
to do things precisely in that manner most 
calculated to mortify and humiliate the 
dignitaries of the Chinese empire. Well, 
if he was not fit for his office then, can he 
be fit for it now? If he be so great a 
man that Kwelliang, the Prime Minister 
over 300,000,000 of people, was not suffi- 
ciently great a man to meet him, then, if 
you trust your future negotiations to him, 
I should not have the smallest expectation 
of their coming to a successful result; and 
1 think the estimate of expense which the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth has laid be- 
fore the House probably falls short of the 
bill that will ultimately have to be paid by 
us. But now the noble Lord, doing tardily 
that which some months ago ought to have 
been done, proposes to send Lord Elgin out 
again, with the hope that he may termi- 
nate this unhappy state of affairs. I am not 
able to say whether Lord Elgin is the most 
suitable man for the purpose ; but from his 
experience and knowledge of Chinese affairs 
he would appear to be so. If he can clear 
his mind of all feeling, exasperation, or 
anything akin to that which Mr. Bruce 
has felt, then I do not know why he may 
not be as good a man for the purpose as 
any other man. Possibly, the failure of 
his brother may have this beneficial effect 
upon him, that he may be anxious by his 
own conciliatory conduct to close this 
dismal chapter, and he may be anxious by 
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his own conduct of affairs to veil the mis. 
fortune of his relative, and therefore he 
may prove, in the end, the most suitable 
man to send out to China, I find no fault 
with the selection of that noble Lord, for 
I presume there can hardly be a greater 
difficulty for a Minister than to select a 
suitable person to fill a most responsible 
and difficult position on the other side of 
the globe. I think the noble Lord should 
begin his instructions—which instructions, 
by the by, we are not allowed to know any- 
thing about—by not insisting upon that 
part of the treaty which requires that 
an English Minister should reside at Pekin. 
I confess, as I said before, I can see no 
advantage that could be gained to the trade 
or policy of this country by our Minister 
residing at Pekin; but if we are more 
powerful, and can send ficets and armies 
without stint to break up a great nation 
that has existed for centuries before we 
were heard of—if we can do all this, it is 
not necessary to use all this vast power in 
so ungenerous a manner as to annoy and 
insult the supreme governor of 300 or 400 
millions of people. If the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government should speak 
to-night, or on any future occasion, I hope 
he will tell us what is the good to be ex- 
pected from establishing Mr. Bruce, or Mr. 
Bruce’s successor, at Pekin. If he can 
show that the good is something greatly 
overbalancing the evil, then we can consider 
it; but it seems to me to be—to use a 
rather favourite expression of the day— 
going to war for ‘‘an idea,’’ and that idea 
about as stupid a one as ever entered into 
the head of any statesman. Now, on one 
point the hon. Member for Portsmouth has 
referred to I should like to make a few 
observations. The course being taken 
before going into this new war,—or this 
new crime, I do not know any other word 
for it—is one of an alliance with another 
nation. I am not one of those who are 
always expressing distrust of the Emperor 
of the French ; I speak with respect onall 
occasions of the Emperor of the French, 
the Emperor of Austria, and all the Powers 
that rule in all countries, as much as any 
person with whom I am acquainted. But 
this may be the case—-the objects of another 
Government may be different from the ob- 
jects of this Government. The noble Lord 
has told us there is no convention with 
France as to this transaction ; no specific 
agreement between the two countries a8 
to what they are going to war for, what 
are to be the terms of peace, how the cost 
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is to be defrayed, or if either Power 
intends to retain any territory in China. 
All these points were arranged before the 
Russian war; but they have not been 
arranged before the Chinese war ; and we 
may be dragged into complications in China 
that will cause immeasurable evil there, 
and lead afterwards to serious complica- 
tions and unpleasantness nearer home. | 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
eannot feel very happy if he heard the 
speech of the hon. Member for Portsmouth, 
and his estimate of the probable expenses 
of this war, As to expense, it appears to 
me that the country and Parliament have 
become absolutely drunk on the question. 
The ‘* words of truth and soberness,’’ such 
as I endeavour to speak on this subject, 
are treated as if I were talking of the 
affairs of the people of another planet, 
which we have nothing on earth to do 
with, Here is a great toiling nation of 
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this House. When that discussion took 
place three years ago I was spending 
some weeks in the city of Rome. I there 
received a letter from the hon. Member 
for Rochdale, written immediately after 
that division; speaking of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s speech, I recollect well 
that he said it was ‘‘a marvel of persuasive 
eloquence.” That is true; I have heard 
the statement confirmed by others who 
listened to that speech. But the right hon. 
Gentleman on that occasion was speaking 
on behalf of great principles of justice, and 
telling the Ilouse that what is called the 
prestige of England is valueless to the na- 
tion if it is not based on an equitable policy 
to other nations. I am not charging the 
Government with having been inequitable, 
nor blaming them for transactions of which 





they are not guilty. I am only warning 
'them against two things—first, against 
| forming a partnership with another Power 


30,000,000 of inhabitants, increasing every | in transactions which, in. connection with 
census, with its exports doubling every | another Power, they cannot control; next, 
few years, its population enjoying itself | against making demands on the Govern- 
more and more; this is the vast reservoir ment of China based only on the disaster 
from which Parliament and the Chancellor | eaused by the folly of their own Minister, 
of the Exchequer think they ean draw in-| and which they have no right, in the sight 
exhaustible streams of wealth, to pay the | of God or man, to make. Looking back 
cost of a policy so idiotic as this we are on our transactions with China during the 


pursuing in China. I believe the hon, | last few years, I believe nothing more vi- 
Member for Portsmouth is right in all his cious can be found in our history; no page 
calculations and estimates of the cost of of our annals is more full of humiliation, 
the expedition. The calculations we have | because full of crime, than that on which is 


heard from the Treasury Bench are the 
mere fringes of that immense mass of cost 
that must come down on us, if we live to 
another year. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
charge me with having some special affec- 
tion for the present tenants of that bench. 
Ihave always felt a great interest in every- 
body who has been powerful on that bench 
since I have liad a seat in this House, 
when I thought they pursued a course in 
harmony with the true interests of the 
country and the opinions I have formed of 
what is necessary for those true interests. 
Ido not blame the Government for any 
considerable wrong they have done, be- 
cause they came into this transaction as a 
legacy of misfortune from their predeces- 
sors. But when I approach this Chinese 
question I confess 1 think the Govern- 
ment stands on grounds so slippery that I 
should not be in the least surprised if in 


the next Session of Parliament—should 


they be living as a Government, as I hope 
they may—they find themselves ingulfed 
by this very Chinese question, which has 


| recorded our transactions with China; and, 
‘because I feel this—because I wish the 
Government to live and prosper—because 
I wish this House to stand in honour be- 
fore the country —-because I wish the 
| country to hold a position of repute and 
| morality before the world, therefore it is 
I warn the Government and this House 
against proceeding with a policy which no 
man here can say in his conscience is not 
a policy conducted in defiance of the laws 
of Heaven, and those principles of justice 
without which human society itself cannot 
be held together. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth appears to 
have misconceived what fell from the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell), from the em- 
phatic manner in which he has warned 
the Government against giving instruc- 
tions for our forces to advance to Pekin. 
The hon. Member’s speech is, however, 
inconsistent in its main principles. The 
hon. Member's policy consists of an ad- 
vance on Nankin, which he admits is at 





once before caused political changes in | this time in the hands of the rebels, or 
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Jeft an utter desert and waste; and he en- 
deavoured to show that we ought to ad- 
vanee upon that city, not for the purpose 
of putting a temporary pressure on the 
Chinese Government, but with a view of 
permanently retaining it. Now, Nankin 
is either a waste or in the hands of a body 
of the Chinese people, with whom we are 
not at war. Our object has been to localize 
the war as mucli as possible—to show that 
we are engaged in hostilities with the Go- 


vernment only, and wish the people to | 


suffer as little as possible. The hon. Mem- 
ber says Nankin ought to be permanently 
annexed, 
pied.] Well, “ annex” and ‘* oecupy”’ are 
nearly convertible terms. But I am cer- 
tain Her Majesty’s Government will not 
be disposed to adopt his advice. Nothing 
eould be more disastrous than saddling our- 
selves with a tract of country which must 
involve us in hostilities, and could be but 
of little use. Then the hon. Gentleman 
quarrelled with the moderation of the 
terms of the Government. Ile blames it 


for having only required the ratification of 
the treaty as it stood, and that it has not 
demanded any indemnity for the war, 
though he. had before said the country is 
so impoverished it would be impossible 


to get any. I think the hon. Member’s 
warning that the English and French 
troops should not march too far into the 
interior is superfluous. If there are any 
two armies in the world that do not require 
a warning against advancing on Nankin, 
up a river frozen in winter, through an 
immense population, relatively to which 
any army must be small, they are the 
armies of France and England. The 
English army has the recollections of 
Cabul, and we should not be willing to 
incur any similar disaster. The French 
army, too, has advaneed on foreign eapi- 
tals, from which it barely returned, and 
could cite its own experience against the 
attempt. The hon. Member inas referred 
to the difficulties in some of the Chinese 
towns caused by the Coolie emigration ; a 
very valuable officer, Mr. Austen, has di- 


rected his special attention to this subject; 


and I hope ether European nations are 


accommodating themselves to our mode of | 


conducting the traffic, and that complica. 
tions with the Chinese from this cause will 
be prevented. Now let me come to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham. He said, with great truth, that this 
is not a question which the two sides of the 
House need discuss with asperity; for both 
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| have been engaged in the transactions that 


|led to the mishap of the Peiho. The in- 


| structions were originally given by Lord 
| Clarendon, and adopted by Lord Malmes. 
‘bury. Mr. Bruce was, I believe, appointed 
| by Lord Malmesbury. There can, there. 


| fore, be no party recriminations as to the 


‘misfortunes that have occurred. But he 


also says the treaty bargained for things 
‘not necessary. I have no wish to say a 
single word in defence of the treaty of 
Tien-tsin. I have an opinion of my own 
(on Chinese matters. Looking back on all 
| the history of our transactions with China, 
I think we have there been ‘*in a wrong 
groove,” and it is very difficult to get out 
of it. But I hope the statesmanship of 
the noble Earl who is about to go to China 
may obtain for us a better footing there. 
It may be true that the treaty imposes 
upon the Chinese conditions which they did 
not anticipate, and conferred upon us cer- 
tain advantages. But, at the same time, 
two Governments represented on both sides 
of the House have adopted the treaty, so 
that it constitutes, as it were, a point of 
departure. Now, it is possible that there 
is no necessity that there should be an 
English Minister resident at Pekin. Lord 
Elgin appeared to be of that opinion; for, 
although he stipulated for the right of 
being able to go to head-quarters in case 
any difficulty should arise, he at the same 
time assured the Chinese Government that, 
except on those occasions upon which some 
misconduct on the part of its officials gave 
cause for complaint, the English Minister 
would not insist upon going to Pekin and 
residing there. Indeed, he rather held the 
occurrence of such an event in terrorem 
over them, in ease the Chinese Govern- 
ment should act with injustice towards 
British subjects. But be that as it may, 
the Treaty at Tien-tsin is now a fait ac- 
compli, and has been accepted by both 
sides of the Ilouse, and its ratification 
must therefore be insisted on. We have 
not, even subsequent to the attack at the 
mouth of the Peiho, attached any onerous 
' corditions to that ratification. All, indced, 
that we have demanded is that the ratifiea- 
| tion should take place. It must be borne 
_in mind that the question is one which was 
beset with great difficulties. The affair of 
the Peiho took place on the 25th of June. 
When the news with respect to it reached. 
us, we had to decide upon the conduet of 
our officers in a remote part of the world. 
It is also but just to Mr. Bruce to state 
that his was a very difficult position ; he 
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was perplexed by the vacillation of the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries at Shanghai ; he 
had to contend during the whole sum- 
mer with the duplicity of their diplomacy. 
I do not reproach the Chinese function- 
aries on this account, because I am not 
quite sure that duplicity quite as glar- 
ing did not characterize the diplomacy 
of European nations boasting the highest 
civilization, within a period stretching not 
quite so far back as the end of the last 
century, nor am I sure it is quite free 
from it even now, At all events, Mr. Bruce 
saw that the object of the Chinese was 
to frustrate by delay the object which he 
had in view. Tle accordingly proceeded to 
the mouth of the Peiho, and he found on 
his arrival there the entrance barricaded. 
I may here observe that I think the hon. 
Member for Birmingham is slightly in error 
in the expressions on this point to which 
he gave utterancce, for it does not follow 
that an ambuscade is not resorted to with 
a treacherous design because it does not 
suceced, There is, at all events, no doubt 
that our officers went up to the barricade 
in perfect good faith. Whien they reached 
it they found no flags flying, and no men 
of rank came down to receive them. The 
issue was, as we are all aware, that a 
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battery opened on them and that great 
slaughter took place. Now, that being so, 
it is quite clear that, whatever may have 
been the wisdom of our policy towards 
China in former years, we have now but 
one course to pursue with respect to that 


country. We may hope to obtain the rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Tien-tsin with- 
out bloodshed, but it is, I contend, abe 
surd to approach the Chinese with that 
object without making some demonstra- 
tion of force to show that we are capable 
of carrying our wishes into effect. It is 
very easy, I cannot help saying, to be 
wise after the event, and to criticise the 
conduct of men with the view of showing 
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that they have displayed a great want of 
judgment. But that is not exactly a fair | 
way of looking at the matter, and, when | 
we are told that the Americans negoti- | 
ated ‘successfully with the Chinese, it 
must be borne in mind that they merely 
asked to be allowed to come within the 
scope of the most favoured nation clause, 
and that their privileges in the matter were 
greatly facilitated by the negotiations of 
Lord Elgin and the presence of an English 
fleet. The truth is that the Chinese look 
upon all ‘* whites,’’ whether Europeans or 
Americans, as members almost of the same 
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nation, and what they had granted to one 
nation they would never think of refusing 
to another. With regard to those persons 
who have censured the proceedings in 
China, I will remind them that it is easy 
to be wise after the event, and to criticise 
the conduct of men acting at a great dis- 
tance from home and surrounded by diffi- 
culties; but Ict me suppose that Admiral 
IIope had succeeded in silercing the fire 
of the Chinese batteries, and had accom- 
plished his purpose, nothing would then, [ 
imagine, be said in derogation of the judg- 
ment displayed by Mr. Bruce. But, passing 
from that point, I have the strongest ex- 
pectation that Lord Elgin on his arrival 
in China will be able to place this ques- 
tion on a better footing. He possesses, in 
my opinion, many of the qualities which 
are necessary to effect that object. He 
has great local experience. Ile it is who 
made the Treaty of Ticn-tsin, and he must 
be in a peculiar manner desirous that 


‘peace should be established on a durable 


and permanent basis. You cannot, more- 
over, read the blue-books connected with 
this subject without ‘perceiving that he is 
inclined to the opinion that we are asking 
too much from the Chinese. Through the 
whole of his correspondence, indeed, there 
is breathed on his part a spirit of conceili- 
ation which animates me with the utmost 
hope that we shall be able, with his assist- 
ance and the great demonstration of force 
which we are about to make—for we could 
not carry our views into effect without such 
a demoustration—to place our relations 
with the Chinese empire upon a satisfae- 
tory ae I shall now say no more on 
the subj@®&, but when the House goes into 
Committee I shall be prepared to explain 
the cireumstances and amount of the Vote 
which we are about to ask you to grant 
this evening. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I 
quite concur with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the discussion on this important 
subject is one which need not assume a 
party character. The late Government, I 
am aware, appointed Mr. Bruce, and we 
should be very much to blame if we en- 
deavoured to escape from any responsibility 
which attaches to us in this matter. But, 
while I agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man to this extent, I am sorry to be obliged 
to add that he has not in the course of his 
observations relieved me from that disap- 
pointment with which I heard the state- 
ment of the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. In making that state- 
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ment I think the noble Lord has hardly 
acted up to the promise which he made on 
a former occasion, when I understood him 
to say that at no distant date—as soon as 
the despatches which he then expected 
should Lave been received —he would make 
a full explanation to the ITouse as to the 
policy of the Government with respect to 
the position of affairs in China. We are 
still left in ignorance upon that point. 
The subject is one in reference to which I 
am sure the Government cannot complain 
that they have been subjected to undue 
pressure from this side of the House. The 
contrary, indeed, has been the case; for 
owing to the great interest which we have 
felt in the discussions on the Budget, on 
matters of foreign policy, and the ap- 
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proaching debate on the Reform Bill, the | 
attention of Parliament has been to a great | 


extent diverted from the consideration of 


this most important question. This matter | 
| That was the maxim the noble Lord laid 


involves cousiderations of the first import- 
ance. It involves what are hereafter to 
be our relations with that great and pecu- 
liar people, the Chinese; it involves an 
immense amount of trade with that quarter 
of the world,—I am sorry to say, at this 
moment it involves the question whether 
or not we are to embark in a most costly 
and difficult war; and, lastly, it involves 
the question of what is the becoming con- 
duct for the Government of this country to 
take after that most disastrous reverse [ler 
Majesty’s arms sustained at the mouth of 
the Peiho. I think, too, that that most 
unfortunate event involves the question in 
such extreme difficulty as to entitle the 
Government to the support and assistance 
of the House. Approaching this difficult 
and embarrassing question in this spirit, I 
quite admit that, after that unhappy affair 
at the mouth of the Peiho, it is the un- 
doubted duty of our Government to see 
that our power and prestige in the East 
are not diminished. On that account I am 
not disposed to find any fault with the Go- 
vernment for having sent out a powerful 
armament to support any demand they 
may think proper to make on the Emperor 
of China. I think it was their duty to do 
so. They have acted wisely to that ex- 
tent. But the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham—in a great part of 
whose speech | entirely concur —alluded 
to the speech delivered two years ago by 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a speech which the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham did not himself hear, from a 
cause which now happily exists no longer, 
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but which was described to him by the 
hon. Member for Rochdale in terms he 
quoted to the House, and to the justice of 
which I entirely subscribe. I am sure 
the right hon, Gentleman will not suspeet 
me of any intention or spirit of flattery 
when I say that I think that speech was 
the finest and most impressive I ever 
heard in this House. I only hope the 
right hon. Gentleman has not forgotten 
the sentiments he then expressed, The 
noble Lord, the Foreign Sceretary, also 
addressed us on that oceasion. He was 
not then, as now, sitting side by side 
with the noble Viscount. Ile then stood 
in very different relations to the noble 
Lord from those in which he is now placed; 
and I betieve neither the House nor the 
noble Lord can have forgotten the em- 
phasis with which he, in a spirit of equity 
and wisdom, in which I heartily concurred, 
bade this House be just and fear not. 


down; and in the present difficult and 
anxious state of our relations with China 
I earnestly hope th=t the noble Lord will 
now act on that principle,—be just and 
fear not. The noble Lord told us to-night 
that he would not raise any question as to 
the conduct of Mr. Bruce; and I have no 
desire to force any discussion on that con- 
duct more than is unavoidable. But I 
must say that the extent to which the 
noble Lord to-night abstained from giving 
us any view of the intended policy of the 
Government does force us, in my opinion, 
to enter in some degree on the conduct of 
Mr. Bruce, because that conduct lies at 
the very root of the policy which the Go- 
vernment are to adopt. Well, I have 
stated that | think the Government are 
right in making a demonstration of force 
in China; but the noble Lord—and that 
is one of the respects in which he has told 
us the policy of the Government—the 
noble Lord made an announcement to-night, 
in confirmation of what he told us on a 
former oceasion, to which the hon. Member 
for Birmingham did not allude,—that one 
of the demands which the Government do 
intend to make of the Government of China 
is an apology for the transactions that took 
place at the mouth of the Peiho, The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth (Sir J. 
Elphinstone) adverted to that demand of 
the Government, and in terms of approba- 
tion. I know not how far the views | enter- 
tain on this subject will find favour in the 
general opinion of the House, but this is 
matter of so much importance, involving 
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consequences of such moment to this coun- 
try, that 1 cannot stop to ask whether my 
views may find favour in this louse, or to 
what extent they may be shared; but I feel 
it my duty to state those views, and I wish 
to put it to the House and the Government 
whether, looking to the unfortunate origin 
of that transaction at the mouth of the 
Pciho, looking to the whole conduct of Mr. 
Brace in this matter, we are entitled to 
demand an apology from the Chinese or 
not. If this is to be your policy—if you 
are to demand an apology from the Govern- 
ment of China, that decision involves of 
necessity two questions —first, do the facts 
as they occurred, acting in that spirit of 
justice to which I have adverted, justify the 
demand for an apology? And the second 
question which of necessity arises is this— 
if that apology should be refused, what is 
the alternative ? Let me advert for a mo- 
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by entering into these despatches more than 
is necessary to establish this point; but I 
desire to show that Mr. Bruce was not jus- 
tified in ordering the attack in the Peiho, 
therefore I wi!l at once direct the attention 
of the House to the despatch Mr. Bruce 
received from the Chinese Commissioners 
Kweiliang and Hwashana. I think that Mr. 
Bruce acted with discretion in refusing to 
negotiate at Shanghai. It is quite clear 
that, for reasons of their, own they wished 
to detain him at Shanghai and there re- 
open negotiations; but Mr. Bruce, I repeat, 
acted with judgment in refusing to remain 
at Shanghai to negotiate. But when the 
Chinese Commissioners found that Mr. 
Bruce was determined to proceed on hia 
mission to Pekin, and would not re-open 
the negotiations, that very important de- 
spatch was written on the 12th of June by 
them, on which mainly, if not solely, turns 


ment to a question on which the noble Lord | the question as to the propriety of Mr. 
has net touched to-night; nor, indeed, has | Bruce’s attack on the Peiho forts. 
despatch says :— 


the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 8. Herbert) 
referred to it, but I have heard it adverted 
to before—namely, that the instractions of 
Lord Malmesbury to Mr. Bruce under the 
late Government were such as to justify the 
course pursued by Mr. Bruce. Now, I en- 
tirely dispute that proposition. [Lord Joun 


Russert: I did not say so.] I did not | 


impute it to the noble Lord; on the con- 
tray, I said he did not say so; but the 
statement has been made by others, and | 
cannot help adverting to it. Now, 1 can 
see nothing in the instructions of Lord 
Malmesbury that called on Mr. Bruce to 
make that attack off Peiho. With the per- 
mission of the House I will read the very 
few words of Lord Malmesbury’s despatch 
which really bear on this question. [Mr. 
Briaut: What is the date of the despateh? ] 
I quote the first despatch in the printed 
papers, dated Mareh 1, 1859. The only 
instructions to Mr. Bruce, which appear to 
bear on this point, are contained in these 
words :— 

“ The Admiral in command of Her Majesty’s 
naval forees in China has been directed to send 
up with you to the mouth of the Peiho a sufficient 
naval force, and unless any unforeseen circum- 
stances should appear to make another arrange- 
ment more advisable, it would seem desirable that 
you should reach Tien-tsin in a British ship of 
war.” 

I know no other expressions from which it 
is possible to say that Lord Malmesbury 
had instructed Mr. Bruce to foree his way 
up the Peiho; and that is the question upon 
which the matter will ultimately turn. I 
will not at this late hour detain the House 
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“The Commissioners feeling that it would not 
be correct that the day appointed for that purpose 
{to exchange the ratifications of the treaty], which 
was near at hand, should be passed, after due de- 
liberation decided that the only course open to 
them was to represent the matter fully to Ilis 
Majesty the Emperor, and to request him to be 
pleased specially to select some high officer who 
might proceed to Tien-tsin to make arrangements 
or Mr. Bruce’s reception, Their memorial was 
sent forward at the rate of 200 miles a day, and 
would arrive at the latest in some eight or nine 
days at Pekin, so that it might be assumed that 


| when Mr. Bruce and the Ministers of France and 


America reached Tien-tsin the Imperial Commis- 
sioners could not fail to have arrived as well, and 
so the exchange of treaties in Pekin would be 
effected by the time fixed for the purpose. . . . 
It behoves them, therefore, in obedience to His 
Majesty’s commands, to return post haste to the 
capital. As they have prayed [lis Majesty to de- 
tach a high officer to act as agent in the matter, 
Mr. Bruce will be certainly enabled to arrive at 
his destination by the time appointed. With the 
peaceful relations now established between the two 
nations, nothing certainly will be done that is not 
in conformity with the provisions of the treaty, and 
the Commissioners accordingly pray Mr. Bruce at 
once to put away all misgiving on that subject. 
. . « His mission being a pacific one (or as he 
comes speaking peace) his treatment by the Go- 
vernment of China will not fail to bein every way 
courteous ; and it is the sincere wish of the Com- 
missioners that relations of friendship may be from 
this time forth consolidated, and that on each side 
zonfidence may be felt in the good faith and justice 
of the other.” 

Now, I wish to ask the Government what 
diplomatists in any country could have 
held language more perfectly fair—more 
perfectly consistent with the bond fide in- 
tention to execute the treaty at Tien-tsin 
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than that which I have read? Could Mr. 
Bruce take the slightest exception to that 
language? On the contrary, was not Mr. 
Bruce bound, after receiving this letter 
from the Commissioners, at any rate to 
have waited the course of events the Com- 
missioners had indicated in that despatch ? 
I cannot see that he had the least pretence 
for doubting the proposal they made. But 
wliat did Mr. Bruce do on the receipt of 
this despatch? The despatch was dated 
the 12th of June. Eight or nine days were 
necessary, on their own showing, to com- 
municate with Pekin. Mr. Bruce then pro- 
ceeded to the mouth of the Peiho, and, 
without waiting to see whether or not these 
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Commissioners were acting in good faith, 


he gave directions to Admiral Hope to 
break through the barriers and foree the 
passage of the Peiho. What is the Jan- 
guage of Mr. Bruce on this subject? In 
the despatch in which he describes the 
failure of the attack on the Peiho, he 
writes thus to Lord Malmesbury :— 


“ After a long and anxious consultation M. de 
Bourboulon and I decided that we ought to adhere 
strictly to the course laid down in our letters to 
Kweiliang at Shanghai, and that we should insist, 
as much for the sake of our future communica- 
tions with Pekin as for the successful accomplish- 
ment of the mission now confided to us, on the 
right of using the river as the natural highway to 
the capital.” 


And a little further on he adds :— 


“IT do not think that in any case we ought to 
have allowed our right to choose the only expedi- 
tious and commodious route to the capital to be 
questioned.” 


I speak with diffidence on this point in the 
presence of those conversant with such 
questions when I say I believe that Mr. 
Bruce is not supported by the law of na- 
tions in laying down the proposition that 
they had the right to choose the route by 
which they should preceed to the Chinese 
eapital. But, however that may be, I hold 
that he was wrong in not waiting longer to 
see how far the promises made by the Chi- 
nese Commissioners at Shanghai would be 
fulfilled. In the same despatch Mr. Brace 
speaks of the difficult task that lay be- 
fore him in carrying the treaties into full 


operation, and ensuring a reception at | 


Pekin ‘* on terms to the last degree morti- 
fying to Chinese arrogance.’’ { am sorry 
to find those expressions in Mr. Bruce’s 
despatches. 1 have no desire to comment 


with unnecessary harshness on that gen- | 


tleman’s conduct; but the papers show 
that he has been impressed throughout 
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these transactions with the idea that the 
Chinese authorities ought to he approached 
in a very different spirit from that wise 
caution and moderation which, in my opin- 
ion, would have best enabled him to per- 
form the difficult duty assigned to him, 
Well, what happened immediately after. 
wards? Not waiting for the answer to 
the message sent to Pekin, Mr. Bruce 
directed the unfortunate attack on the 25th 
of June to be made on the forts of the 
Peiho. At 9 o’clock on that morning a 
junk came alongside Her Majesty’s ship 
Magicienne, the vessel in which Mr. Bruee 
was stationed, and which was anchored 
about nine miles from the forts, bringing 
an offer from the Governor General of 
Pechelee to welcome the British Envoy at 
Peh-tang-ho, whence he might proceed to 
Pekin by land. The Secretary of State 
for War has told us we are apt to be very 
wise after the event. I admit that we 
are arguing this question with that advan- 
tage; but surely we must not allow that 
consideration to deter us from endeavour- 
ing to place ourselves, as nearly as we can, 
in the position in which onr Minister stood 
at the time, and then passing a fair judg- 
ment on his conduct. Why, I ask, was 
the Magicienne at a distance of nine miles 
from the seene of action? .That was not 
the case with the American Minister. Ile 
was on the spot at the critical moment, 
although far less interested in what was 
going on than our representative. When 
the communication reached Mr. Bruce in- 
viting him. to Peh-tang-ho, in my opinion 
he ought, if possible, to have counter- 
manded his orders for the attack. For 
what was the invitation he received? [ere 
is the translation of the Chinese communi- 
eation :— 


“ Hang, Governor General of Chili, &c., makes 
a communication. In obedience to the commands 
of His Imperial Majesty, the Governor General 
has come to Peh-tang-ho, a port (or harbour) to 
the northward of Ta-koo, to be of any service (or 
to do the honours to) Her Britannic Majesty’s En- 
voy. As the negotiators of the treaty made last 
year, His Majesty the Emperor has issued a 


| decree commanding the Chief Secretary of State, 


Kweiliang, and the President of the Board of Civil 
Office, Hwashana, to return from Shanghai to 
Pekin and they may arrive anyday. If the Envoy 
of Her Britannic Majesty will have the goodness 
to wait until the Chief Secretary Kweiliang and 
his colleagues reach the capital, they will there- 
upon receive him at once, and he will enter the 
capital to exchange the treaties (or will exchange 
the treaties in the capital).” 


I appeal to the House whether this invita- 
tion, made directly from the Governor 
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General of the province on the morning of 
the 25th of June, although it may not have 
been the direct result of the previous com- 
munications from Shanghai, docs notexactl¥ 
correspond with it in spirit? Was it not 
acarrying out, as far as the Chinese autho- 
rities could do so, of their avowed inten- 
tion to receive our Minister with all proper 
honour, and expedite his mission to Pekin ? 
] must express my strong opinion that after 
what passed at Shanghai—after the de- 
spateh of the 12th of June, Mr. Bruce was 
not warranted in ordering the attack of the 
25th. Still less, after the invitation sent | 
to him on the morning of the 25th, was the 
unhappy attack on the forts to be justified. 
And if it was not justified, are we entitled 
todemand an apology? The Chinese only 
did what they had a perfect right to do in 
barring the entrance of the river. I admit 
that their conduct at the mouth of the | 
Peiho was not ingenuous or straightfor- , 
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to their intention to insist on an apology, 
unless they are prepared—which I hope 
they are not—to make the refusal of that 
apology a cause of war. At the same time, 
if they are not so prepared, it would be 
most unwise to demand the apology at all. 
The noble Lord alluded to a very doubtful 
point—namely, how far the Ambassadors 
have power over the commanders of the 
naval and military forces, and the extent 
to which they could direct the operations. 
What does the noble Lord mean by “ the 
Ambassadors stopping those operations ?”’ 
lave instructions gone out to commence 
hostilities before the arrival of the Ambas- 
sadors? That is a point on which the 
House ought to be informed. I believe by 
the time the two Ambassadors reach China 
the season will be very far advanced for 
military enterprises. With regard to the 
appointment of Lord Elgin, I am happy 
to say 1 make no exception or objection. 


ward, [Lord J. Rousset: Hear, hear.]|I believe that, looking to the great know- 
The noble Lord cheers, but he is not able | ledge which that noble Lord must have 
to tell me who was responsible for the de- | acquired of the habits and usages of the 
ception practised on that vecasion. The, Chinese, the Government could not have 
Chinese pretended that there were only mi- , made a better selection of their negotiator; 
litia there ; and when Admiral Hope sent , but I confess I am anxious to learn on 
in to make certain demands he was met, what footing Mr. Bruce is to remain, Is 
by people who said that the barrier was, he to continue in a diplomatic position, or 
placed there only to exclude rebels. No-{ will Lord Elgin supersede him? Are both 
body, surely, will contend, considering the | of them to receive salaries from the coun- 
character of the nation with whom we have | try as Ambassadors to China? In con- 
to deal, and after the communications re-| clusion, I may express a hope that the 
ceived from high officials and persons in| noble Lord at the head of the Government 
authority, that because of these doubtful ; will be able to give us some more satisfac- 
proceedings at the mouth of the Peiho, the | tory information with regard to the future 
responsibility for which cannot be traced to | policy of the country than has yet been 
any one, we are justified in using force to | afforded by the noble Lord the Secretary 
choose our route to the Chinese capital. | for Foreign Affairs or the right hon. Gen- 
For, remember, there was no dispute as to | tleman who has last addressed us, 

our Minister going to Pekin to exchange| Mr. G. W. HOPE said, that no one was 
the ratifieations. The Chinese Commis- | more ready than himself to assent to the 
sioners at Shanghai fully conceded that | doctrine of the hon. Member for Birming- 
point. The only question was as to the ham, when speaking of Admiral Hope, 
route to be taken ; and under those circum- | that personal gallantry was no excuse for 
stances it cannot be maintained that we | alleged misdirected operations ; and he ven- 
were warranted in attempting to break | tured to think that Admiral Hope himself 
through the barriers, and in declaring that ; would willingly subscribe to that doctrine. 
we would go by the Peiho, and in no other, The real question was, whether the hon. 
way. But supposing we demand an apo- Member for Birmingham was justified in as- 
logy, and it is refused, what is to be the’ serting that these operations at the Peiho 
alternative 2 Are Her Majesty’s Govern- | were undertaken without a reasonable pros- 
ment going to embark the country in a pect of success. Ile did not allege that 
protracted and sanguinary war with China there was any cause to suspect an am- 
on so doubtful a plea? I hope not. I  buscade, and he had not seen any state- 
think the Government are right in requir- ment in Admiral [lope’s despatches to 
ing that the treaty shall be ratificd, and in| that effect. He would put the case on 
making a powerful demonstration to sup- | broader and more gencral grounds, and 
port that demand. But I take exception! maintain that if we looked to the whole 
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history of our wars in China there was 
nothing in this case to justify Admiral 
Hope in refusing to obey the instructions 
he had received. There was no ground 
for asserting that the Admiral made no 
reconnaissance, the fact was that he took 
all the means in his power to obtain in- 
formation; and admitting the truth of 
everything that had been stated, that the 
forts were in a state of sufficient prepa- 
ration, better than Chinese forts usually 
were ; that foreign auxiliaries were pre- 
sent, and that Russian caps and Russian 
faces were seen behind the entrenchments, 
was there in these circumstances sufficient 
reason for him to decline the contest ? 
He would put it to any professional man, 
or even unprofessional man, present whe- 
ther he would not have been held to have 
disgraced himself had he done so? But 
there was also another point of view from 
which it was fair to look at the question. 
It has been said that the operations in 
China had been wholly unsuccessful; but 
was it true that they were so in every 
part? Until the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham made his observations to-night, 
the opinions expressed in the House had 
been so generally favourable to Admiral 
Hope that he had not prepared himself 
with references to despatches; but this, 
he remembered, that the statement by 
Admiral Hope was distinet—and, indeed, 
it was admitted by the Chinese them- 
selves, though, of course, with some at- 
tempted explanation—that the firing from 
his guns silenced those of the forts. Now, 
if the Admiral was able to conduct the 
operations so far successfully, was it pos- 
sible to say that he was not justified in 
undertaking them? He now came to the 
disastrous part of the affair—the landing. 
He knew that Admiral Hope took upon 
himself the responsibility of that part of 
the operations; but, he asked, was he 
morally responsible for it? He stood by 
his men, and fought his best—when he 
was completely disabled the command fell 
into other hands, and though with the 
feelings of a gentleman ine took on himself 
the responsibility of the whole operations, 
it was too much to say that because that 
part that was not conducted by him per- 
sonally had proved unsuceessful he was 
responsible for all the disaster. He did 
not wish further to enter into the ques- 
tion except to protest, with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, against the further 
waste of gallant lives in such operations. 
He was not one of those who looked for 
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the millennium of peace, when wars were 
to cease, but he remembered hearing an 
opinion expressed by Sir Robert Peel, in 
which he agreed, that no war undertaken 
for mere pecuniary or commercial purposes 
was ever worth the cost of blood and trea. 
sure expended. He did not object to war 
when honour, interest, safety, or justice, 
demanded it, but he did object to wars 
auch as these Chinese wars, in which sue- 
cess brought no honour, and failure could 
only be atoned for by devoted personal 
heroism. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he could 
not refrain from asking the permission of 
the House to read an extract from a letter 
of the representative of Her Majesty in 
China with regard to the conduct of that 
gallant admiral, on whom the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, having wasted all his eu- 
logy and admiration on the Emperor of the 
French, had thought fit to pour the vials 
of his indignation. The British Minister 
wrote of the gallant officer, with whom he 
wus acting, 

“Our Admiral is a hero of the antique stamp; 
such coolness, pluck, and devotion to his duty ; he 
is a great character, say of him what we will. If 
he underrated his foe, I should like to know who 
did not ; and, as he had never fought with Chinese, 
he could only form his opinion from what other 
people had told him. People in England talk as 
if he went in for attack; but that is not so. We 
went in to ascend the river, the only high road, 
and that up which Lord Macartney had gone, No 
Chinese authorities had told us we were not to 
take that route ; the forts, they declared, were not 
put up with any intention against us ; and no sol- 
diers or banners had been seen there the week 
before. ‘I'he gun-boats lay inside the bar, and ¥e 
had no reason to doubt that, if they advanced 
boldly and peaceably, to carry out the instrue- 
tions we had received, they might ascend the 
river without any such opposition being offered,” 


These were the remarks of our Minister in 
China. Ife also held in his hand a letter 
from a gallant French officer who served 
out there, and who said that 


“there was nothing to criticise in the conduct of 
Admiral Hope; but that great praise was due to 
him for having covered with high honour the most 
disastrous check which had ever been undergone 
in China ;” 


The French officer went on to remark that, 


“ properly speaking, there was no attack made, 
but that the object sought was only to open 
the passage; and that, in the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge of the moral value of the 
Chinese resistance, it might well have been pre- 
sumed that intimidation alone would have sufticed 
to remove it.” 


With regard to the landing, the same 
French writer thought that, even if this 
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had been done by Admiral Hope’s autho- 
rity, it was a step which he might have 
been justified in taking. Our Minister, 
Mr. Bruce, had been blamed by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, inasmuch as he 
received a message from the Governor 
General of the province at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and yet the attack went on; 
that he took no notice of it, and did not 
suspend operations against the Chinese. 
But the facts were these. The booms 
were blown up on the night of the 24th. 
On the 25th two junks arrived, with pro- 
visions, and a letter from the Governor 
General of the province. There was some 
informality in the letter, and Mr. Bruce 
immediately went on board the French 
Minister’s ship to communicate with him. 
While he was there, consulting with his 
French colleague, the firing began. The 
fring continued till night. It was sup- 
posed that he might have stopped the 
firing ; but the fact was, that the Magi- 
cienne was anchored outside the bar, ten 
miles from shore. No news came during 
the day; the Ambassadors were most 
anxious, but the state of the tide ren- 
dered it impossible to communicate with 
the Admiral. In fact, all the boats of the 
Magicienne were employed inside the bar, 


with the gun-boats ; and they had no other 


boat capable of facing such weather. One 
member of the Embassy, with the master 
of the Magicienne, did, in fact, endeavour, 
in the ship’s gig, to communicate with the 
shore, but found it was utterly impossible, 
and was obliged to return, re infecté. Te 
conduct of the Minister, in not communi- 
cating with the Admiral, was not, there- 
fore, so unjustifiable and inhuman as some 
hon. Gentlemen declared. Another thing 
which Mr. Bruce had been unduly con- 
demned for was, not having adopted the 
course which the American Minister did, 
in proceeding by another way to Pekin. It 
was very easy to criticise after the event. 
But, on his return from the capital, the 
American Minister called upon our Ambas- 
sador on his way down, and authorized 
him to state officially that, after his expe- 
rience at Pekin, he (the American Minister) 
was perfectly persuaded that Mr. Bruce 
had followed the only course which could 
have led to any satisfactory result. Mr. 
Bruce had been much blamed for simply 
acting upon his instructions, which were to 
obtain the ratification of this treaty at 
Pekin, and at Pekin only ; he was not en- 
titled to receive it at Shanghai, but he was 
to insist on all the tokens of respect due to 
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the Minister of a great and equal power. If 
he had consented to go to Pekin by any other 
road than that only known and recognized 
highway by which Lord Macartney and Lord 
Amherst had gone before him, this would 
have been, in the eyes of the Chinese, a con- 
fession of inferiority and a submission to 
insult. If he had done so, he would have 
violated his instructions, and thrown away 
all the advantages gained by the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin. He (Mr. C. Bruce) regretted this 
evasion, on the part of the Chinese, of 
their treaty engagements, but he did not 
yet think what had happened would neces- 
sarily lead to a renewal of the war, if the 
negotiation was conducted in a proper 
spirit. He hoped a renewal of the war 
would be avoided, because it would be a 
war in which our success would itself be a 
calamity for our own interests, inasmuch as 
it would lower the prestige of the Chinese 
Government, the only means of preserving 
order amongst two or three hundred mil- 
lions of people; and if it brought about a 
state of anarchy in China, that would be 
cutting up our ecommerce by the roots. 
But he thought the effect of this defeat— 
as he was afraid it must be called—at the 
mouth of the Pchio had been much ex- 
aggerated ; and that the Chinese Govern- 
ment, perhaps, ‘‘ frightened at the sound 
themselves had made,’’ would submit to 
the terms which our Ambassador would 
offer ; and that nothing would occur to 
prevent the peaccful ratification of the 
treaty. A great deal had been said about 
the worthlessness of the stipulations of 
this treaty that we should have a Minister 
resident at Pekin ; but he was at a loss to 
reconcile the description which had been 
given bythe hon. Baronet the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone) with 
the miserable and unsatisfactory state of 
our former relations with China, It must 
be remembered, however, that three Go- 
vernments in succession had recognized 
the necessity of having a British Minister 
at Pekin. He must also remind the hon. 
Member for Honiton (Mr. B. Cochrane) 
that Lord Elgin was expressely precluded 
by his instructions from making a treaty 
which did not confer a right to enter Pekin. 
It must also be remembered that the 
people of China were ‘not averse to our 
expedition ; the gallant Admiral admitted 
that the peasants themselves came down 
to assist him in getting the gun-boats up 
the river, What we had really to over- 
throw was the authority of the manda- 
rins. Mr, Bruce had been blamed for 
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going to China with a preconceived notion 
that everybody was against him. But Mr. 
Bruce thought that the war party had re- 
covered its influence in China, and that he 
could obtain the treaty only at the place 
where he was authorized to do so, namely, 
at Pekin. But what would have been said 
if Mr. Bruce, from the fear that his en- 
trance would be opposed, bad turned tail 
towards the coast? Would he notin that 
case have deserved the censure which had 
been thrown upon him? In his opinion 
Mr. Bruce had been most unfairly and 
unjustifiably attacked, and he trusted the 
House would excuse him for having felt it 
his duty to state the subject to the House 
in the way in which he had. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I entirely 
agree with the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir J. Pakington), that when you are 
judging the conduct of a man, you ought 
to imagine yourself to be in the situation 
in which he was placed when he performed 
the act upon which you are passing judg- 
ment, and I think that that is the way in 
which the conduct of Mr. Bruce ought to 
be considered. What were Mr. Bruce’s 
instructions? He was instructed to ex- 


change the ratifications of the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin; he was told that those ratifica- 


tions were, in accordance with an Article 
of the treaty, to be exchanged at Pekin; 
he was therefore ordered to go to Pekin, 
and he was told to go by the Peiho. He 
was told that from the mouth of the Peiho 
he was to go up the river in a ship of war 
as far as Tien-tsin, and be was informed 
that the Admiral was to accompany him 
with a sufficient force. Now, what is the 
meaning of ‘‘a sufficient force?” The 
only interpretation which anybody in Mr. 
Bruce’s place could place upon the ex- 
pression ‘‘a sufficient force,’ must have 
been a force sufficient to enable him to go 
from the mouth of the Peiho to Tien-tsin 
in a ship of war, and thence to proceed by 
land to Pekin and exchange the ratifica- 
tions. But it is said that there was a 
qualifying clause—namely, that he was to 
pursue that course unless unforeseen cir- 
cumstances should lead him to adopt a 
more advisable one. I think that Mr. 
Bruce was perfeetly justified in thinking 
that there were no such circumstances to 
induce him to alter his course. The right 
non. Baronet has quoted a letter from the 
Chinese Commissioners, which he stated 
was very fair and friendly, and indicated 
peaceable intentions; but what did that 
letter invite him to do? Why, to go to 
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the mouth of the Peiho, for the purpose of 
going thence to Pekin to exchange the 
ratifications. He goes to the Peiho, and 
what does he find there 2? Does he find at 
the mouth of the Peiho an official commu- 
nieation saying, *‘ The Government don’t 
like you to go up this way; you must go 
in some other direction; your passage here 
will be obstructed by order of the Govern. 
ment ?”” Nothing of the kind. He finds 
an impediment. The right hon. Baronet 
says that every nation has a right to barri. 
cade its own rivers. Against an enemy 
no doubt it has; but you do not barricade 
your rivers against a friend who is coming 
to complete a transaction which is to esta. 
blish peace and friendship and commer. 
cial intercourse between you and the nation 
which he represents. The Ambassadors 
inquire, ** What does this barricade mean, 
what is the intention of it?’ and the 
answer is, ‘‘It is not put up by the Go. 
vernment, it is simply a little arrangement 
of self-defence established by the people of 
the district to protect themselves” —against 
whom? Against the English and French 
Ministers? No: “against pirates.” But 
the Ambassadors were not pirates, there- 
fore they had no reason to suppose that 
these barricades were established to stop 
their progress. Was there any officer of 
the Chinese Government there saying, 
** Here I am, and I tell you that you can’t 
go up this way,” or “‘ Have the goodness 
to go another way?’’ Nota bit of it. The 
Ambassadors were told that there was no 
one there but militia and peasantry; nor 
was there any one in an official capacity 
under the Chinese Government to offer any 
obstruction to their progress. Under these 
circumstances it really appears to me that 
Mr. Bruce and Admiral Hope were per- 
feetly justified in taking steps to remove 
the impediment, to remove the obstacles, 
which did not bear any semblance whatever 
to an official refusal, and to do that which 
they came authorized and invited by the 
Chinese Commissioners to do. Did they 
begin the attack? No. They began re- 
moving the barrier; it was the Chinese who 
began the attack. It was not necessary 
for our forees to commence firing. All they 
wanted was quietly to remove the obstruc- 
tions in the river, and to pursue the course 
which Mr. Bruce and M. de Bourboulon had 
been instructed to take, and had been in- 
vited by the Chinese Commissioners to pur- 
sue. But was the Peiho the wrong way ? 
Why, the Peiho was so entirely admitted 
by the Chinese Government to be the pro- 
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road by which foreign Ministers should 

to Pekin, that in the treaty they have 
eoneluded with Russia—a treaty which was 
concluded in May, a month or six weeks 
before these transactions—there is a stipu- 
Jation that the Russian Minister, whenever 
he comes by sea, shall go to Pekin by the 
Peiho. That river was, therefore, ackuow- 
ledged by the Chinese Government to be 
the proper way for diplomatic agents to 
eome, and they knew, moreover, that by 
our treaty of Nankin we were entitled to 
the privileges enjoyed by the most favour- 
ed nations, including that granted to the 
Russian Minister of going to Pekin by the 
Peiho, the passage thus shut against us. | 
cannot, therefore, imagine any man placed 
in the situation of Mr. Bruce, knowing what 
had been the habitual practice, and with 
instructions to exchange the ratification of 
the treaty within a certain time—for, be it 
observed, the period assigned in the treaty 
for the exchange of the ratificdtions was 
upon the point of expiring—shrinking from 
the difficulties which he found to impede 
his course, and going away with the treaty 
unratified. If Mr. Bruce had done so he 
would have been justly chargeable with a 
neglect of duty. It would have been said, 
“You were told to go up the Peiho ina 
ship of war; you were told that the Ad- 
miral would accompany you with a suffi- 
cient foree ; there was a sufficient force ; 
why did you run away, and allow the 
honour of the country to be tarnished 
and its engagements set at nought when 
you had the means of discharging tle 
mission entrusted to you?” Lut the 
right hon. Baronet says, that on the morn- 
ing of the day on which the attack took 
place, at nine o'clock, Mr. Bruce received 
a letter from the Chinese authorities, in- 
viting him to go to Pekin by another way. 
The right hon. Baronet read that letter 
very glibly, and if Mr. Bruce had received 
itas it appears in the blue-bouk he would 
have read it very glibly too; but, unfor- 
tunately, the letter was in Chinese, and 
took a considerable time to be translated 
and made intelligible. No less than two 
hours elapsed before the letter could be 
understood, and then Mr. Bruce had to 
communicate with the French Minister, 
who was in another vessel at some dis- 
tance; and I am told that, owing to the 
stormy nature of the day, the force of the 
currents, and the very insufficient boat in 
which alone Mr. Bruce could go, all the 
other boats being with the squadron inside 

bar, he was a long time in reaching 
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the representative of France. By the time 
he had explained the state of affairs to the 
French Minister the firing had begun, and 
it was too late to make any change in his 
arrangements. But supposing the Chinese 
letter to have reached him in time, would 
it have been wise or proper in him to ac- 
cept the invitation to go to Pekin by the 
road pointed out by the writer? We know 
what that road was. The American Minis- 
ter did accept the invitation, and we know 
how he was carried through the country in 
a wooden box on two wheels, without light 
or air; how between Tien-tsin and Pekin 
he was obliged to get out and walk because. 
the jolting was so intolerable, and it was 
impossible to submit any longer to the 
torture of remaining in his ‘‘ carriage of 
honour ;”’ and how when he at last arrived 
at Pekin he was kept a close prisoner, was 
not allowed to communicate with the resi- 
dent Russian Minister, was not permitted 
to exchange ratifications at Pekin, but was 
sent back for that purpose to Tien-tsin. 
Would this country have been pleased to 
be told that its representative, who had 
been instructed not to submit in his pas- 
sage up to Pekin to any degrading cere- 
mony—because it must be remembered 
that Mr. Bruce was warned by Lord 
Malmesbury that what might be done on 
his first arrival would be made a precedent 
for all future occasions—had been dragged 
through the country in a covered cart, and 
so jolted by the way that, in order to avoid 
a dislocation of his joints, he had been 
compelled to walk a considerable part of 
the road? In China there are three modes 
of honour or of degradation, Those per- 
sons whom the Chinese desire to honour 
are carried in sedan chairs ; those who are 
next in rank are allowed to ride ; and none 
but the very lowest class of people are put 
in covered boxes and jolted over the rough 
roads of that country. I say, then, that 
if I had been in Mr. Bruee’s situation and 
had received the Chinese letter in time, 
nothing could have induced me to accept 
the invitation which it conveyed. No ‘* un- 
foreseen circumstance ’’ could have justi- 
fied me in undergoing the unforeseen de- 
gradation and personal inconvenience which 
I have attempted to describe. As to the 
conduct of the Admiral, enough has been 
already said upon that subject, but every- 
body must admit that there never was a 
greater display of heroism than in the at- 
tack at the mouth of the Peiho, not only 
on the part of the Admiral, but also on the 
part of all under his command, The cir- 
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cumstance that success did not attend their 
efforts does not detract in any degree 
from their distinguished bravery. I should 
hardly have risen to make the remarks 
which I have addressed to the House, but 
the right hon. Baronet wishes to know 
what is our policy with respect to China— 
a question whicli he is undoubtedly enti- 
tled to ask. There can be no doubt as to 
what our policy is; but, when the right 
hon. Baronet asks what are the instruc- 
tions we have given as to the operations 
about to be commenced in China, I must 
respectfully beg leave to decline answering 
this question, because the House will see 
that to tell beforehand how your naval and 
military commanders or your diplomatic 
agents are to act in cireumstances which 
have not yet arisen, would be to defeat the 
purpose which you have in view. But I am 
ready to say, at the same time, that our 
policy is as simple as I think it is just and 
reasonable. A treaty has been concluded 
with China. That treaty has been ap- 
proved by the Emperor. We want the 
ratifications to be exchanged, we want the 
treaty to become a formal and acknow- 
ledged compact between the two nations. 
Some people think that it contains more 
concessions on the part of the Chinese Go- 
vernment than it was handsome on our 
part to ask. I am not of that opinion. 
The chief variations between the present 
treaty and the Treaty of Nankin are that 
we claim, and we obtain, a right of resi- 
dence, when we choose to exercise it, at 
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Pekin, and the right at all times of direct | 


communication with the central Govern- 


ment of the empire—a right of the utmost | 


importance, the want of which has been 


the cause of many of the difficulties and | 


unpleasant events that have arisen between 
us and the Government of China. We 
have hitherto had communication only with 
the Viceroy at Canton, an official whose 
great duty it seems always to have been to 
put us off with excuses, to keep back our 
representations—as in the case of Yeh— 
from Pekin, and, in short to keep the bar- 
bariaus off as far and as long as he could. 
The result has been an accumulation of 
complaints and grievances which have led 
at last to unpleasant and disagreeable con: 
sequences. There is nothing in what we 
ask new to the practice of China. Russia 
has had for some time a diplomatic agent 
resident in Pekin, and we therefore demand 
no more from the Emperor of China than 
he has already conceded to the Govern- 
ment of Russia. We have more commer- 
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cial intercourse with China than Russia 
has, more subjects resident in that coun. 
try, and therefore greater need for direet 
communication with the central Goverp. 
ment of the empire. It may be, no doubt, 
a question of discretion whether we should 
exercise the right of having a permanent 
mission at Pekin. That is a question 
which would undoubtedly require much 
consideration. There are many reasons, [ 
am ready to admit, why the position of a 
Euoropean resident at Pekin might, at all 
events during part of the year, not be a fit 
position in which to place a man. But the 
right of going to Pekin and the right of 
communicating with the Government of 
Pekin are rights essential if we want ou 
subjects and their property to be secure, 
Another stipulation is that we should be al. 
lowed to navigate the great river Yang-tee- 
Kiang, and to trade with the towns on the 
banks of that river. At present, while the 
rebellion continues, and the great towns are 
reduced to deserted ruins, it ts not a right 
that can be exercised to any great advan- 
tage; but it is very important with a view 
to the extension of trade with China. It 
is said that we should take possession of 
Nankin and govern there. I am afraid 
that town is not likely to: afford good ae- 
commodation either to our troops or to our 
commerce; but the right of going up the 
river Yang-tse-Kiang and trading with the 
populous towns in the interior is of great 
importance in the prosecution of our com- 
merece with China. The third stipule 
tion of importance is, that British sub- 
| jects should have the right to travel in the 
interior of China with passports. That 
also is of great importance to our commer- 





cial intercourse, and it is a stipulation not 
| at all repugnant to the habits and feelings 
| of the Chinese. People are apt to imagine 
| that what took place at Canton will take 
place everywhere else. But that is a great 
mistake, The bad feeling existing towards 
us at Canton was, I believe, not only arti- 
ficially got up, but an exception to the 
rule. At Shanghai there is a large Euro- 
pean community living in perfect amity 
with the Chinese, visiting and associating 
with them, and our residents go into the 
interior a certain distance without any mo- 
lestation from the people of the country. 
I say our policy with China is to obtain the 
ratification of the Treaty, and to obtain 
for our subjects in China freedom for them- 
selves, and security for their commerce and 
property. We want no conquest. It forms 
no part of the intention with which this 
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expedition is sent to conquer any portion of 
China, or to obtain possesssion of any part 
of China more than we now possess. But 
we do think, and I am persuaded the coun- 
try is of that opinion, that it would be dis- 
graceful tv this country—that we should 
jose our position in the East—if, having 
sustained that disaster which took place at 
the mouth of the Peiho, we simply allowed 
things to remain as they are, if we allowed 
the Treaty of Tien-tsin to remain unratified, 
and if we did not require from the Chinese 
Government the satisfaction which we have 
demanded. It is said that we are pressing 
the Emperor of China too hard if we de- 
mand an apology. If there is to be any 
redress I think an apology the least which 
any individual or any nation could demand 
for an outrage like that which was com- 
mitted at the Peiho. But there is no reason 
to suppose that the Emperor of China is dis- 
inclined to give us that apology ; because 
we have reason to understand that the 
term which he has given to the transac- 
tion is that it was an isolated fact, arising 
chiefly from the impetuosity of the British 
commander ; that it-was not to interrupt 
in any degree the friendly intercourse of 
the two nations ; and that he has actually 
opened to British commerce one of the 
ports which, by the treaty, was to be added 
to the five. The Emperor of China is 
not in a temper of mind indignantly to re- 
fuse to make an apology for an act which 
he disclaims as the result of any orders 
which he himself had given. When I am 
asked what is our policy with regard to 
China, I say that our policy is to require 
the fulfilment of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, 
to have by virtue of that treaty increased 
commercial intercourse with China, but not 
to involve the two nations in a war which 
may not be necessary, and not to acquire 
by conquest any additional cession of terri- 
tory. With regard to the importance of 
trade with China, I only ask hon. Gentle- 
men to go back in their recollection to the 
feeling of satisfaction which was excited in 
this country at the time we received the 
Treaty of Nankin. Let them recollect the 
general applause of Sir Henry Pottinger 
for having concluded a treaty which every 
one believed was of the utmost advantage 
to this country, and the expectations that 
the treaty would do great things. The 
commerce with China has increased very 
much ; in virtue of that treaty we have 
made an establishment at Shanghai, which 
i really becoming now a European settle- 
ment. But there were things not provided 
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for by the Treaty of Nankin, which are 
provided for by the Treaty of Tien-tsin, 
and I do not anticipate that I go beyond 
the probability of events when | say that 
when those two treaties are faithfully exe- 
euted, opening all the resources of China 
to Europe and America—for we require 
no exclusive advantage,—they will confer 
great benefit on the nations of Europe and 
America, and tend at the same time to 
improve and increase the prosperity of the 
Chinese themselves. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he remembered 
hearing the noble Lord the First Minister, 
three years ago, defend a very much worse 
cause against the eloquence of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War, and against 
the weight of the intellect and patriotism 
of the House. It was true that the noble 
Lord on that occasion sustained a defeat, 
but he cashiered the Ilouse of Commons 
for it. He admitted that the noble Lord 
succeeded in that move. He had the 
country with him, because it was thought 
he had shown pluck in having maintained 
that there was a necessity for thrashing 
the Chinese and compelling them to enter 
into commercial treaties at the point of 
the bayonet. The noble Viscount spoke 
exactly in the same vein that evening as 
he had three years ago. He showed no 
penitence, he exhibited no sign of remorse ; 
he appeared as ready to commence war 
with the Chinese now as he was then. He 
(Mr. Whiteside) had no intention of attack- 
ing Mr. Bruce; but he could not allow the 
matter to pass without stating what he 
thought to have been the error of that 
gentleman. The Earl of Malmesbury in 
the despatch conveying his instruction to 
Mr. Bruce made use of this language,— 

“And unless any unforeseen circumstances 
should appear to make another arrangement more 
desirable, it would be desirable that you should 
reach Tien-tsin in a British ship of war.” 

Could there be in the mind of any man 
who read that an idea that Lord Malmes- 
bury’s intention was that Mr. Bruce should 
make war on the Chinese. Was it not 
clear that Lord Malmesbury’s intention 
was that in order to maintain the dignity 
of Great Britain, Mr. Brace ought to go 
up the river in a ship of war? But was 
that the spirit in which Mr. Bruce did go 
up the river? Was the language used by 
that gentleman in his despatch to the 


Foreign Secretary such as to conciliate the 
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Emperor of China? In a despatch written 
by him he spoke of the necessity of ‘* in- 
spiring the Emperor and his councillors 
with the conviction that what was once 
demanded from them would be exacted,”’ 
and again,—‘‘ I am determined to assume 
an attitude and tone best caleulated to 
make the Chinese submit quietly to my | 
very unpalatable proposals, by impressing | 


them with the opinion that these conces- | 


sions are inevitable unless they are pre- 
pared to draw the sword.’? Why, that 
gentleman was determined to fight, and 
went with a resolution of fighting anybody 
he could find to fight with. The noble 


Lord was incorrect in saying that Mr. | 


Bruce could not have acted when he got 
the letter in the morning, because Mr. 
Bruce himself said,— 

“Tt was difficult to communicate with the Ad- 
miral (who was nine miles distant), but I should 
not have been deterred by the informality of the 
letter if the contents had been satisfactory.” 

Mr. Bruce could have reached the Admiral 
in a steamer if he had liked the tone of 
the letter, and so, not liking the tone of 
the letter, he had a battle. As a humane 
man, the noble Lord must regret the loss 
of life on that occasion, but the tone of 
the noble Lord’s speech was calculated to 


encourage the Ambassador to go there and 


commit the same offence. But he (Mr. 
Whiteside) would ask the noble Viscount 
in what book he found that an Ambassador 
had in the country to which he was accre- 
dited a right to force his way up a river 
and bombard any forts which might pre- 
sent an obstacle to him? Would an Am- 
bassador from this country to France have 
a right to so act if he were refused a passage 
up the Seine? Instead of acting as he 
had dove, Mr. Bruce should have written 
home and consulted the noble Viscount who 
would have been sure to recommend a 
pacific policy. The noble Viscount had 
explained to the House what his Chinese 
policy was. As well as he (Mr. Whiteside) 
could understand, it was this—that no 
matter how many thousand Chinese lives 
might be sacrificed thereby, we—in strict 
alliance with our friend the Emperor of 
the French—were to force our way to 
Pekin. We were to blow up their forts 
and bombard their towns, and then say, 
Good people, we are a trading commu- 
nity ; we have come here to extend your 
commerce and ours ; we commence by vio- 
lating all the rules of morals and humanity, 
but we have the authority of the First 
Minister in England, the First Minister in 
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Europe, that this is a right poliey. The 
noble Viscount was very desirous that our 
Ambassador should reach Pekin; but if 
he got there would he sleep calmly? From 
all accounts it did not seem to be a com- 
fortable place for an Ambassador. He 
(Mr. Whiteside) wished he had the elo- 
quence of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer to convince 
the noble Viscount that he was not right~ 
though, by the way, the right hon. Gentle. 
man had not convinced the noble Viscount 
three years ago about that miserable affair 
of the lorcha Arrow, and justice had now 
overtaken him for his failure, as he wag 
obliged to propose Estimates for a Chinese 
expedition, that he must in principle con- 
demn. The right hon. Gentleman the Se. 
eretary for War seemed to be the only 
Member of the Cabinet who on this ocea- 
sion spoke fur peace. The noble Viscount 
to whom he (Mr. Whiteside) had listened 
that evening, as he always listened to him, 
with great attention—had spoken with great 
determination. Indeed, it was pleasant to 
hear the noble Viscount at such times. He 
always spoke with more than his usual ani- 
mation, spirit, and eloquence, when he was 
preparing for a war. He had made the 
Chinese tremble before, and he was de- 
termined to make them tremble again— 
of course with the laudable object of im- 
proving our pacific and commercial rela 
tions with them. The noble Viseount asked 
the Chinese for an indemnity ; but as the 
House had that evening heard, on good 
authority, the Chinese were too poor to 
pay it. He (Mr. Whiteside) hoped for 
peace; but whatever might be the result 
of this war the responsibility of it would 
rest on the noble Viscount’s head, as did the 
responsibility of the last, though that, in- 
deed, did not seem to affect him much, 
and when it was brought to a conclusion 
the House of Commons would have to dis- 
charge the bill. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, his 
conduct had been severely eriticised by the 
hon. Member for Elgin, who had accused 
him of making misstatements ; but he (Mr. 
Cochrane) was prepared to give the autho- 
rity for every statement he made. The 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment had made a very jocose speech with 
respect to the miserable and unfortunate 
engagement in the Peiho. The noble Vis- 
count admitted that the Chinese Commis- 
sioner sent a letter to Mr. Bruce, whieh 
Mr. Bruce could not read because it was 
in Chinese. Large estimates were v0 
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for interpreters, and yet the noble Vis- 
count made a joke about Mr. Bruce not 
being able to-read a Chinese letter. He 
was surprised that the noble Viscount had 
used the language he uttered with regard 
to the calamitous event inthe Peiho. The 
noble Viscount had also joked about the 
American Minister, Mr. Ward ; but there 
existed the American President’s as well 
as that Gentleman’s own authority for the 
statement, that he was treated with the 
utmost distinction. He again expressed 
his regret that a Minister of the Crown 
should have made a joke of the sacrifice 
of life which had oceurred at the action in 
the Peiho, and had embarked in a new 
war without a sufficient sense of the respon- 
sibility incurred. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The hon. 
Member has totally misunderstood and mis- 
represented what I said. I made a joke 
about the letter, and not about the action ; 
and no man of common feeling, who re- 
spected himself, would unjustly impute to 
another that he made a joke of a great 
calamity. The hon. Gentleman imagined 
me to say that there was no interpreter 
present. That is not the ease. There 
was an interpreter, but it took about two 
hours to get the letter interpreted so as to 
be properly understood. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY thought that 


. nothing was more important than that dis- 


tant functionaries should be supported when 
they were in the right. What was said in 
that House was acutely felt, and great pain 
was inflicted by unjust observations. Mr. 
Bruce was distinctly instructed firmly to 
resist all the attempts of the Chinese to 
obstruct his progress to the capital ; and 
he did not see, under the circumstances, 
how he could have acted otherwise than 
he had done. He was convinced that the 
most humane and merciful policy was to 
insist upon direct communication with the 
central authorities at Pekin; for, as Jong 
as English traders were left at the mercy 
of the weak and corrupt officials in the 
provinces and on the sea-board, disputes 
and outrages would never cease. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put, and agreed to : 

House in Committee: Mr. Massey in 
the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 

_ £850,000, Naval and Military operations 
in China (Vote of Credit). 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT hoped the 
Committee would allow him to proceed 
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with the Vote of Credit for the Chinese 
war, 

Mr. DISRAELI objected to going into 
a Committee of Supply at that late hour. 
Moreover, the late Minister of War, who 
had an important statement to make to the 
Committce, had left the House under the 
impression that the Vote would not be 
taken at so advanced an hour of the night. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT assured the 
Committee that it was absolutely necessary 
the Vote should be passed that night. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the necessities of the 
public service required that this Vote 
should be taken at once. Unlese that 
were done the Government could not meet 
its engagements without violating the law. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman asserted on his word and au- 
thority that this was the last evening on 
which the Vote could be taken, he had no- 
thing to say—exeept that the public busi- 
ness wag not conducted as it ought to be. 

Tne CIIANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was informed by those 
officials who watched minutely from day to 
day the public expenditure, and compared 
it with the legal authorities, that this was 
the last day upon which they could take 
the Vote with the certainty of being able 
to meet the regular demands of the public 
gervice in the different departments of the 
Government. The Vote could be criticised 
or impugned, if need were, when the Re- 
port was brought up. 

Mr. DISRAELI consented to the Vote 
being proceeded with, solely on the une- 
quivocal statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and on no other considera- 
tion whatever. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported on Monday 
next, 

Committee to sit again on Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 19, 1860. 


Minutzs.] Pustic Buts.—1* Prisons (Scotland) 
Acts Continuance ; Marriages (England and 
Ireland). 

2* Selling and Hawking Goods on Sunday ; Con- 
solidated Fund (£4,500,000). 

3* Attorneys, Solicitors, Proctors, and Certifi- 
cated Conveyancers; Valuation of Rateable 
Property (Ireland). 
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DIVORCE COURT. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv LYNDHURST said, he wished to 
call the attention of their Lordships to the 
state of the Divorce Court, and to ask his 
noble and learned Friend on the woolsack 
if there was any objection to lay upon the 
table the Memorial of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice upon this subject. From the great 
pressure of business in that Court much 
inconvenience had been experienced by 
the Judges, and a great suffering by the 
suitors. The evil did not arise from any 
incapacity of the learned Judge who pre- 
sided over the Court, but from the provi- 
sions of the Act by which the Court was 
constituted, and which enacted that no 
decree for the dissolution of any marriage 
could be pronounced except by a Court 
constituted of two Judges of the Common 
Law Courts in addition to the Judge Or- 
dinary. Since the Divoree Court had been 
established, such had been the pressure of 
business in the Common Law Courts, that 
the time of the Judges was almost occu- 
pied there, and they really could afford but 
little or none to the Divorce Court without 
suffering the business of their own Courts 
to get into arrear. The consequence was, 
that unless the clause alluded to in the Act 
was repealed, further and greater incon- 
venience would arise—the only alternative 
being the appointment of additional Judges. 
According to the opinion which he (Lord 
Lyndhurst) entertained, as well as accord- 
ing to the opinion of some eminent persons 
whom he had consulted, the best course 
would be to repeal that clause in the Act. 
A single Judge was quite competent to deal 
with all cases which arose in that Court. 
A single Judge l:ad presided in the old- 
established Ecclesiastical Court, and had 
discharged the business of that Court, so 
far as judicial duties were concerned, in a 
satisfactory manner. Cases of the greatest 
nicety in the Common Law Courts, as well 
as the Equity Courts, were decided by a 
single Judge ; nay, further, only a single 
Judge presided in cases of life or death; 
and there had been no complaints that 
those cases had been improperly decided, 
and no representations that a single Judge 
was unable to discharge such duties. His 
own opinion was that the most direct and 
effectual way to meet the evil was to repeal 
the clause in question. No one could say 
that the learned Judge who presided in the 
Divorce Court did not discharge his duty 
in & most satisfactory manner, and no rea- 
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son could be shown why he could not con. 
tinue to do so unaided by any further judi. 
cial help. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: | have 
no hesitation in saying that I shall feel 
great pleasure in laying before your Lord- 
ships the Memorial of the Lord Chief Jus. 
tice. At present it has rather the aspect 
of a friendly and private communication 
to myself; but, as a wish has been ex. 
pressed by the noble and learned Lord 
that it should be laid on the table, I think 
it will be very expedient to do so. The 
Act of Parliament referred to is founded 
on a Report made by the Common Law 
Judges, and, in fact, drawn up by one of 
them ; and their opinion, I think, is en- 
titled to deep respect. As to the other 
point, the delays of the Divorce Court, I 
deeply regret them; I have done my best 
to provide a remedy for them. I should 
uot propose to increase the number of 
the Judges, for that would be a great 
evil; but I have already expressed to your 
Lordships a desire to adopt the expedient 
the noble and learned Lord has proposed— 
to allow a single Judge to preside in the 
Divoree Court, and pronounce its decisions, 
I will andertake to lay on the table a Bill 
for this purpose. 

Lorv LYNDHURST expressed his ac- 
knowledgments to the noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY AND NICE TO 
FRANCE.—QUESTION. 


Tae Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
asked a Question on Friday of his noble 
Friend opposite (the Duke of Newcastle) 
concerning the papers which had been 
produced relative to the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice to France, as to a very 
marked diserepancy between the despatches 
and certain telegrams which appeared in 
the morning papers; and he had also asked 
him respecting a Circular Despatch of M. 
Thouvenel explaining the views of the 
French Government, and whether that de- 
spatch would be laid upon the table. He 
would not have troubled their Lordships 
relative to the cireular of M. Thouvenel 
but for certain observations which fell from, 
or rather escaped from, the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
the House of Commons. His noble Friend 
opposite took him to task, he thought 
rather severely, for having overstepped the 
limits of discretion in putting his owes 
but if he were disposed to retaliate, he 
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could point out, not only discrepancies be- | 
tween despatches and telegrams, but be- | 
tween Ministers, colleagues in the same | 
Cabinet; for while the noble Duke was 
speaking in that House, in the other the, 
noble Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs thought the despatch of so much con- 
sequence that, without communicating with 
his own colleagues, unasked and unsvlicited, | 
and while speaking on a wholly different | 
point, he stated the substance of that com- 
munication to the House of Commons. [le | 
assured his noble Friend opposite that he | 
would not press for information on this or 
any other matter with a view to embarrass- 
ing the Government, or in cases where the 
production of such information might be | 


prejudicial to the interests of the public | 
service; but he thought their Lordships | 
would agree that if the noble Secretary of | 


State for Foreign Affairs was right in com- 
municating to one House the contents of 
the despatch, he (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
could not be very wrong in asking a ques- 
tion concerning it in the other. The re- 
sult, however, had been to show the coun- 
try the exact position of affairs with regard 
tothe annexation of Savoy; and he thought 
that the discussion, so far from weakening, 
had strengthened the hands of Ler Ma- 
jesty’s Government, because it had elicited 
a feeling in Parliament and in the country 
as to this question which could not be mis- 
taken. It was not yet, it would appear, 
perfectly certain that Savoy was annexed; 
it was not yet quite clear that the annexa- 
tion was complete, though he feared they 
were at the verge of it. The noble Duke 
did not attempt to contradict the facts dis- 
closed by the telegrams; and in other sources 
of information it was stated that two regi- 
ments of French soldicrs were ordered into 
the country for the purpose of securing, he 
supposed, the freedom of election there. 
It might be impossible to arrest this pro- 
ceeding for the annexation of Savoy, but 
it was of great consequence that it should 
not proceed further; and whether the an- 
nexation was to be limited to the Alps, and 
not to move in the direction of other coun- 
tries and other frontiers, or not, it was 
most important that their Lordships should 
be in possession of all the infurmation with 
which Her Majesty’s Government could 
with safety to the public interest furnish 
them, so that the House might have the 
opportunity of discussing the subject and 
expressing an opinion upon it. He hoped 
that the promise which the noble Lord the 
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House, to produce the latest despatches for 
the information of Parliament would be 
carried out in their Lordships’ House also, 
and that the noble Duke would lay upon 
the table of their Lordships’ House as soon 
as possible the despatch of M. Thouvenel 


and the answer thereto of the Foreign Se- 
| eretary. 


Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE was sure 
that their Lordships would excuse him for 


| not renewing the conversation which had 


taken place a few evenings since on this 
subject. His noble Friend had asked a 
question, and had a right to an answer ; 
but he must observe that his noble Friend 
had misquoted the observations of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Office. 
The promise which had been given by the 
noble Lord the Seeretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, as he understood it, was not that the 
despatch would be produced immediately, 
but that as soon as the sanction of Her 
Majesty had been given to the answer to 
M. Thouvenel, and as soon as that answer 
had been forwarded, the despatch and re- 
ply would be laid before both Houses. 


TREATY WITH FRANCE.—THE 
QUEEN’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 
Tue LORD STEWARD oF THE 
HOUSEHOLD (the Eart of Sr. Gen- 
MANS) reported Her Majesty’s Answer to 
the Address of Thursday last, as follows :— 


‘I thank you for your loyal and dutiful 


Address. It is most gratifying to Me to 
receive your assurance, that after having 
considered the Treaty of Commerce which 
I have concluded with the Emperor of the 
French, you are prepared to take steps to 
assist Me in carrying out a measure which 
is intended to promote commercial and 
friendly intercourse between this country 
and France, and to afford an additional 
security for the continuance of peace.”’ 


THE BALLOT.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorpv TEYNHAM said, he rose to move 
a Resolution That it is expedient, in the 
Election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, that the Votes of the Electors be 
taken by secret Ballot. Having presented 
petitions from Droitwich, Maidstone, Bath, 
Banbury, Haverfordwest, Chichester, New- 
port in the Isle of Wight, Redruth, Dun- 
dalk, Colchester, Norwich, Guildford, Chat- 
ham, and other places in favour of the 
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ballot, he would, in introducing the sub- 
ject, beg to recall to their Lordships’ recol- 
leetion that the working of our representa- 
tive institutions involved two considerations 
of the utmost importance. There was, in 
the first place, a high moral question bear- 
ing strongly upon individual happiness and 
the welfare of our domestic life, and ex- 
ereising a powerful influence on our pre- 
sent and future condition ; and in the next 
place because our example would have a 
most important influence upon the other 
nations of the globe. There could be no 
doubt that, under the present system, a 
foul blot had been cast upon our institu- 
tions, which all our legislative efforts had 
hitherto failed to remove, but which, on 
the contrary, seemed to be deeper now than 
at any former period, and it behoved their 
Lordships to see if that blot could not be 
expunged, and a system established freer 
from corruption and more worthy the im- 
itation of our Colonics as well as of inde- 
pendent States. If asked why he brought 
this subject before the attention of the 
House of Lords, he would reply that a poli- 
tical practice which had been adopted in 
ancient Greece and Rome, which was sup- 
posed by many to have been one of the 
secrets, if not the secret, of the prosperity 
of medigwval Venice, -—which had been 
adopted by various sections of our own 
community, including the House of Lords, 
—which had been carried by the children 
of our forefathers to the eastern coast of 
North America, and had there become one 
of the settled institutions of the United 
States, and which, soon after representa- 
tive institutions were granted to our colo- 
nies in the southern hemisphere, was adopt- 
ed by them as a means of preventing the 
transplantation of the evils of the electoral 
system of the mother country,—was emi- 
nently worthy of the consideration of any 
assemblage of men. When the subject was 
first introduced ‘in another place” it met 
with but little support, but it was re-intro- 
duced year after year, and each year the 
number of its supporters increased, until 
now the minority in its favour was very 
large, and the majority opposed to it 
constantly increasing. It might be that 
those who supported the ballot were wrong 
altogether; if so, it would be for their 
Lordships to set them right. It might be 
that there was great exaggeration in the 
arguments put forward in its favour ; if so, 
a debate in their Lordships’ House would 
tone down that exaggeration. What was 
the state of the question as it stood be- 
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fore the country now? There was not a 
man in England who did not deplore the 
evils of bribery and intimidation that now 
existed. Their Lordships well knew that 
every effort of the law to put these evils 
down had failed, and it became them then 
to make an effort to have the question 
brought fairly under consideration, in or- 
der that they might see whether the re. 
ports they had heard of those evils were 
founded in truth or were exaggerated. If 
he was asked why he sought to diseuss 
that question in their Lordships’ House, 
he answered that it had been debated in 
their Lordships’ House before. In 1693, 
the 6th of William and Mary, he read in 
the Journals of the House that it was 
**Ordered by the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral in Parliament assembled that o Mo- 
tion being made for the purpose of con- 
sidering voting by ballot in their Lordships’ 
House, and that the same be taken into 
consideration on Saturday, 17th February, 
at 11 o’clock, and all the Lords in and 
about town to be summoned to attend.” 
That debate was several times adjourned, 
but at the last date to which it was ad- 
journed he could find no reference to it in 
the Journals. The Motion, no doubt, had 
reference to balloting in their Lordships’ 
House ; but, if it were worthy of consider- 
ation in their own interests, surely it was 
much more worthy of consideration with 
reference to the application of it to the 
nation at large. It was not so very long 
since the practice existed in their Lord- 
ships’ House. He could trace it down to 
1820. The last Secret Committee bal- 
lotted for was on the 8th of June, 1820, to 
examine the papers laid before Parliament 
by command of His Majesty in reference 
to the conduct of the Queen. If that was 
so, why should they not try the experiment 
of the ballot upon the country at large? 
What was the position of the qnestion be- 
fore the country now? Parliament was 
apparently about to concede the franchise 
to a larger number of electors, but of those 
who were about to be admitted to the ex- 
ercise of the franchise the majority would 
receive it with fear and trembling without 
the ballot, but would hail it as a boon of 
first-rate importance accompanied by the 
security which the ballot would confer. 
Upon these various grounds he thought he 
had not exceeded his duty in asking their 
Lordships to examine the question he had 
the honour to introduce to their notice. It 
had been his painful occupation to think 
over the evils connected with open voting; 
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and he felt he should not be doing his duty 
by the country or by the question if he 
abstained from asking their Lordships if 
they did not think and feel that there were 
bitter and disgraceful things connected with 
open voting which it was well worth their 
while to consider if by the ballot they could 
not be removed. In the morning of the 
day that House was a court of justice, 
and the interests of justice ought to be 
more highly prized by their Lordships, if 
possible, than by any other class of the 
community. Surely, for the purposes of 
legal advice one solicitor was sufficient for 
each candidate. But he had a letter froma 
solicitor on this subject on the evils of the 
present system, one of which, the writer 
stated, was the employment of every soli- 
citor on one side or the other during an 
election, and that the candidate who re- 
tained the most lawyers was sure to gain 
his election. If a solicitor, engaged as an 
electioneering agent, used the influence 
which he gained by a knowledge of a 
man’s affairs, he could thereby induce a 
man to vote contrary to his convictions ; 
and if a man told a lie as a voter, how was 
he to be expected to tell the truth as a 
witness ? Justice might miscarry, and 
therefore, in the interest of justice, he con- 
tended that it was our duty to make this 
change. The next evil in connection with 
open voting which be had to bring before 
their Lordships was that of drunkenness. 
If many were of opinion that he who em- 
ployed the greatest number of solicitors 
gained his election, it might be equally 
asserted that he who retained the greatest 
number of public-houses had the best chance 
of success. But what was the result of 
that? They read it in the Reports of 
Election Committees, and they saw it with 
their own eyes in every country town 
where an election was going on. They 
knew there were great temptations to 
drunkenness on such occasions, and they 
knew to what that led. Then they came 
to treating. There might be those who 
would not sell themselves for money, but 
would sell themselves for drink, as many a 
man did when he was half-seas over. To 
what did the whole of that tend? It 
tended they knew to that which destroyed 
public morality, and which contaminated 
our electoral system with awful and dis- 
graceful scenes of drunkenness. What 
was there besides? The religion they 
professed was one of peace, and proclaimed 
“peace, goodwill towards man.’’ Their 
very magistrates were styled ‘‘ justices of 
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the peace;”’ yet they all knew that at elec- 
tions it was a common practice to hire 
‘*roughs ’’ for the very purpose of com- 
mitting violence. Next he came to bri- 
bery, A man who received a bribe for his 
vote took a bribe for that which was given 
to him by his country for its welfare. If 
a man took a bribe to vote according to 
his convictions he still proclaimed that 
his country was not worthy of being served 
without money, and if he took a bribe and 
voted against his convictions he asserted 
that his country was not worthy of being 
truthfully served. In the one case he was 
extortionate, and in the other sordid and 
faithless. The extensive bribery which 
prevailed at the last general election was 
the result of bribery at the previous gene- 
ral election. The voters had learnt how 
to require money and how to conceal all 
trace of the bribe up to the Member 
being returned—they had reduced bri- 
bery to a system. By maintaining the 
present law they could not make them 
ignorant of the system, but, under the 
Ballot, those who had accepted bribes 
would not again be trusted. Whatever 


might be said as to the necessity of doing 
away with open voting, the case was much 
stronger when they came to intimidation. 


A man might give a hint that he hada 
right to dispossess a tenant or to withdraw 
his custom from a tradesman, and no law 
could prevent it. It was well known that 
at many elections female influence was em- 
ployed, and ladies became canvassers ; and 
the common feeling he believed was that 
female canvassers got few votes, but the 
result of their pleading was to prevent 
men from voting by hints of losses. If 
there was one thing which more than 
another should induce them to do away 
with open voting it was to deter females 
from canvassing, which deteriorated the 
female character and the tone of female 
influence among our countrymen. He now 
came to consider the effect of direct open 
voting on their representative interests. 
The first effect was to prevent persons, who 
were qualified, from putting their names 
on the register at all. The next effect 
was that it prevented many persons who 
were on the register from recording their 
votes; and a great many of those who 
were on the register did not exerc'se their 
franchise. The House of Commons ought 
to be elected at least by those who pos- 
sessed the franchise—it should represent 
the mind of the electors, but if they found 
—as they did find—that a very large por- 
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tion of the electors never voted at all, they 
were bound to come to the conclusion that 
the House of Commons was not in that 
condition which the theory of the constitu- 
tion designed that it should be. It could 
only be supposed that these persons ab- 
stained from voting from the fear of the 
intimidation and coercion to which they 
would expose themselves by coming for- 
ward to vote. The same effect was ob- 
served in America. He admitted that the 
Ballot existed in the United States, but 
the Ballot which existed there was not the 
Ballot which he wished to see in this 
country. The system in America was the 
Ballot with open voting. He desired the 
Ballot with secret voting. He, therefore, 
designedly used the word ‘secret’’ be- 
fore ‘‘ballot,”” as there were two kinds 
of ballot, open and secret. The con- 
sideration he had last referred to was 
well worthy the attention of Conservatives. 
In proof of that he referred to a petition 
from some electors of Ayrshire, who com- 
plained of violence, and declared that 
uniess they received protection nothing 
would induce them to give their votes 
again. If, then, votes were given under 


the influence of bribery and intimidation, 
and not according to truth and uprightness, 


were they not bound to come to the conclu- 
sion that the candidates who were return- 
ed by so imperfect a system were neither 
those who were designed by the constitu- 
tion, nor those who would be returned 
were secret voting the practice of the land ? 
He almost shrank from touching on the 
bearing of this question on individual poli- 
tical liberty. The man who was offered a 
bribe and declined it, who lost his shop or 
his farm by refusing to vote as his landlord 
wanted him, or who exposed himself to any 
other sort of intimidation, had to make a 
heavy sacrifice for his liberty, and it was 
both impolitic and unjust to impose so high 
a tax on the freedom of the individual. 
There were men, certainly, who did not 
shrink from paying that tax to the full 
extent that they might retain their liberty; 
but there were, unhappily, many who 
yielded to a temptation to which they 
ought never to have been subjected. The 
question of a man’s moral nature—his 
sincerity or insincerity—was therefore 
very much bound up with this question of 
secret voting. It was absurd to establish 
a system which exposed a man to the 
temptation of voting one way in order to 
escape oppression or to supply his pecu- 
niary needs, while in his heart he wished 
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to vote in another way, and at the same 
time to expect him to discharge his 
duty as an elcetor honestly and uprightly, 
What the friends of secret voting desired 
was to push out the secret bribery and 
wickedness that now existed, and substitute 
in their place a secret act that had no 
wickedness whatever. What did he pro- 
pose, then, in asking their Lordships to 
assent to the Resolution? He did not 
seek to interfere with the freedom of any 
man. Any one who wished to express 
himself openly in favour of a particular 
candidate would be at liberty to do so, 
both previous to the day of election and 
on the day of nomination. His antipathy 
was not to the open expression of opinion, 
but to the bribery and intimidation which 
accompanied open voting. He did not 
wish for the system of the United States, 
which was the Ballot with open voting; nor 
the system of Victoria, which was the 
Ballot with a subsequent exposure of the 
voters on a scrutiny; but he desired the 
system which existed in the other Austra- 
lian colonies where the vote was secret 
both at the time and for ever after, and 
although the people might think it tauto- 
logy to speak of the ‘* Secret Ballot,” yet 
he had called it so advisedly, as there was 
a Ballot not secret. With regard to the 
objections which had been urged against 
the system of secret voting, he wished to 
make a few remarks. The first objection 
was, that secret voting led to secret lying 
—that men would promise to give their 
votes to one candidate and actually vote 
for another. Now it was very well known 
that promises of votes were given long 
before the election took place, and it often 
happened that a man who gave a promise 
of his vote under certain circumstances 
might change his mind and wish to give 
his vote for a different candidate. In such 
a case it was difficult to reconcile the 
voter’s conscicnce with his promise. He 
therefore thought that on the day of nomi- 
nation all candidates should be compelled 
to absolve all voters from their promises. 
The argument that secret voting would 
promote lying, might be used against every 
law and obligation, and the higher the law 
the stronger would be the temptation to 
lying. It was said, for instance, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt do no murder ;”’ ‘* Thou shalt not 
steal ;’’ but if a man was guilty, or sup- 
posed to be guilty, of the crime of murder 
or stealing, and was reproached for it, he 
would, of course, tell any number of lies. 
That argument, therefore, would tell against 
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the very best law that ever was made, or 
could be made. Ancther argument made 
use of was that secret voting was for the 
protection of cowards and of those who 
gave and received bribes. On this point 
he would eall the attention of their Lord- 
ships to a fact in the history of their Lord- 
ships’ House. On the 6th of March, 1733, 
—the 7th of George II.—it was moved 
that for the better securing the freedom of 
election in electing the Peers of Scotland, 
the election should be by way of ballot. 
There was a majority of thirty-three against 
that Resolution. But there was an able 
and earnest Protest against its rejection by 
thirty-four Peers, headed by the Duke of 
Marlborough, and the arguments therein 
put forward were s9 cogent that he begged 
leave to read some extracts from it. In 
the debate upon the Motion the Duke of 
Argyll had objected to the Resolution. not 
upon its merits, but because he thought 
that as a clause in the Act of Union de- 
elared that the election should be taken by 
open voting he was precluded from voting 
that it be taken otherwise. In the Pro- 
test, however, the minority gave as their 
third reason for their dissent, 
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“Because in an election of this nature the 
method of voting by ballot appears to us infinitely 
preferable on many accounts; for as it is well 
known, there are several alliances amongst that 
body of nobility, many of the Peers may be put 
under great difficulties, their alliances drawing 
them one way, and their opinion and inclination 
another way ; it is also possible that by pensions 
from the Crown, or by civil or military prefer- 
ments, some of them may be under obligations to 
a Court, and be reduced to the hard necessity (un- 
der the power of an arbitrary Minister) either of 
losing their employment, or of voting against their 
nearest relations, and their own opinions alzo. We 
apprehend that no election can be called perfectly 
free where any number of the electors are under 
any influence whatsoever by which they may be 
biassed in the freedom of their choice.” 


The people at large had the same feelings 


as the Scottish Peers of 1733. The Ballot 
was as much required to protect the virtu- 
ous English peasant as the virtuons Scot- 
tish Peer. On what ground did they ex- 
pect that the secret Ballot would answer 
the expectations of those who supported 
it? Here we would refer to authorities. 
Wood, in his Oxonienses, was in favour of 
the ballot. Relating the history of J ames 
Harrington, a remarkable character of that 
day, who had a large number of followers, 
he said, “‘ This gang had a balloting-box— 
by which they decided who should be their 
rulers, than which choice nothing could be 
invented more fair and impartial.” Going 
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| back to ancient days, he found, in a tract 
| supposed to be written by Andrew Marvell, 
jin the reign of Charles II., the following 
| passage : : 

| ‘ And certainly Rome, nor Athens, had never 
| attained to their grandeur and reputation but for 
| the Ballot. By this only art, we had almost said, 
| Venice preserved itself against the world for 1,300 
years. Persons were elected for their virtues and 
accomplishments, and the public purse was pro- 
tected against the influence and power of the 
country.” 


If the ballot had that power in Venice, who 
would say that there was not a necessity in 
this country for some such protection of 
the public purse? In 1698 an embassy 
was sent from England to Venice, under 
the direction of the Earl of Manchester ; 
and Mr. Cole, who accompanied the Em- 
bassy, and resided some time in the coun- 
try, said, ‘* All voting in the Great Council 
is done by ballot, without any mistake, or 
any sort of confusion or disturbance ; and 
it prevents bribery, faction, animosities, 
and those ill consequences which they might 
otherwise produce.’’ Might not similar 
blessings be expected to result from the 
adoption of the Ballot here? But he need 
not to go to Venice or to Scotland, he 
would come to their Lordships’ House. In 
Mareh, 1703, there was a Bill before their 
Lordships’ House for taking, examining, 
and stating the public accounts of the 
kingdom. Three Commissioners for carry- 
ing the measure out were to be named by 
that House; and it was wisely resolved that 
they should not be of either House of Par- 
liament, nor in any public office or employ- 
ment, nor accountable to the Government ; 
and also that they should be chosen by 
Ballot. The mode of voting was by their 
Lordships putting their ballots into a glass, 
which was carried round, beginning with 
the lowest in the House; the ballots were 
then examined, and the result was reported 
by the Duke of Richmond to the House. 
If that was a wise course to be pursued in 
the election of Commissioners who were to 
have the control of the public accounts, 
why should not the Ballot be adopted in 
the election of Members of the other House, 
which had so much to do with the public 
expenditure? The Ballot was no novelty. 
In the State Tracts of the time of William 
III., vol. i., there was a letter written by 
a member of the great Convention holden 
at Westminster, in which it was stated that 
it was then customary, in the borough of 
Lymington, in Hampshire, to elect Mem- 
bers by Ballot; and the author added : 
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“This method I know to be a great advan- | democratic tendency at all. Ie -believed 
tage. It prevents animosities, and assists | there was at least as much intimidation on 
that freedom which ought to prevail at an | the democratic side as there was on the 
election ; for it can be by no means disco- | side of any body of landlords in the king. 
vered how an elector gave his vote.” md pose and if there were no other objec. 
the Ballot worked well then in Lymington, | tion to this measure, so far as political 
why should it not do so now in all the| parties were concerned, they might all 
béroughs and counties of the kingdom? agree to vote for the measure. He did 
All efforts had hitherto failed to stem the | not look at it as a party question, but as a 
tide of corruption and intimidation at elec-, moral and social one; and, moreover, as 
tions, which was well known to their Lord-; a political question, but in a sense quite 
ships. He contended that the Ballot would | apart from party considerations. The noble 


put down intimidation, corruption, drunken- 
ness, bribery, and other evils. The facts 
which he had adduced proved that it had 
been successful within and without that 
House. If their Lordships thought that it 
would not be successful, it was their duty 
to provide some other remedy for those 
admitted evils. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving to resolve, 

“ That it is expedient in the Election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament that the Votes of 
the Electors be taken by secret Ballot.” 


Tae Duke or NEWCASTLE had lis- 
tened with great attention for an hour and 
a half to the address of the noble Lord, but 
he was at a loss to understand how the noble 
Lord made out any connection between 
the evils he complained of and the remedy 
he advocated. He had told them, on the 
authority of some old entries in their 
Journals, that the Ballot was an old insti- 
tution of their Lordships’ House, and he 
quoted some precedents from the Journals 
of the time of William and Mary; but he 
(the Duke of Newcastle) apprehended that 
the ballot he found entered there had no 
more to do with <ecret voting than the 
ballot adopted in the House of Commons 
in appointing Committees, or that which 
took place at the opening of every Session, 
when the Queen summoned them to attend 
to hear the Speech from the Throne, and 
when, in order to prevent over-crowding 
at the bar, Members were selected for 
precedence by the chance of the ballot. 
That was the ballot alluded to in the 
Journals of the House, and not the seeret 
voting by ballot. The noble Lord had 
endeavoured, but probably with small sue- 
cess, to catch some votes on the other 


side of the House by telling them that | 


the secret ballot, if adopted, would tell 
as much in favour of the Conservative 
party as any other. He (the Duke of New- 
castle) believed he was perfectly right. 
He did not oppose this Motion on party 
grounds, or because he believed it had any 


Lord Teynham 


Lord quoted a vast number of examples of 
the working of the Ballot, and in so doing 
had skipped from the Republic of Venice 
to the borough of Lymington; but in the 
three great examples he had produced as 
to the efficieney of the Ballot, he was ata 
loss to understand what kind of ballot he 
really advocated. There were three great 
examples of the working of the system of 
vote by Ballot. The first wasthat which 
obtained on the Continent of Europe, and 
more especially in France; the second, so 
commonly quoted, that in use in the United 
States of America; and the third, that 
recently adopted in the Australian colonies, 
The noble Lord did not touch much on the 
French system ; but he must be permitted 
to ask the noble Lord whether, when he 
was advocating a greater degree of popular 
freedom, he would point to France, where 
the Ballot had never been adopted with a 
view to resist the influence of the Govern- 
ment, but where at this moment, under 
the influence of the Ballot, a despotic Ge- 
vernment existed inimical to freedom of 
discussion and the liberty of the press ? 
As regarded the United States, the noble 
Lord had taken a different course to that 
adopted in the other House. He entirely 
threw over the United States, and he be. 
lieved rightly, for the Ballot in the United 
States was not the Ballot in the sense that 
we spoke of it. It was no secret Ballot in 
America, but voting by ticket. He believed 
that in one of the States of America the 
secret ballot was once adopted, but it only 
lasted for a year, and was repealed in the 
year following, and did not now exist ; and 
he thought the reason of the failure ob- 
vious. He believed that in a race of British 
origin the Ballot would never be found to 
work either successfully or without much 
greater attendant evils than those it was 
intended to rectify. The noble Lord said 
that the Ballot he advocated was that in 
use in the Australian colonies ; but then 
he said he did not approve of the Ballot in 





the colony of Victoria, but as adopted in 
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some other colonies. But opinions in favour 
of the Ballot in the Australian colonies 
were by no means of so decided a character 
as the noble Lord would have their Lord- 
ships believe. If the Australian colonies 
believed that they had found a successful 
Ballot at all, it was in Victoria. The 
noble Lord said he did not like this Ballot 
on account of the possibility of a serutiny 
afterwards ; but that was what the Aus- 
tralians believed to be the very virtue of 
the scheme. Were we, however, to con- 
clude that the example of as many years 
in the Australian colonies as they had had 
experience of generations in the United 
States was to be their guide? It might 
succeed in Australia; but at present he 
could not say it had succeeded. They must 
look at the different state of society and of 
circumstances altogether, and recollect the 
utter absence of those great vested interests 
that existed in this country, and that were 
‘ supposed to bear so hardly on the voters. 
We must look, moreover, at the entire inde- 
pendence of their labour upon capital ; and 
then he would ask their Lordships whether, 
even with a few years’ alleged successful 
experience in Australia, it would be safe to 
try the experiment here? He was at a loss to 
know whether the noble Lord really meant 
the secret Ballot, or the American Ballot, 
and whether, moreover, he wished it to be 


optional or compulsory. On that depended | 
If he | 


the whole essence of the scheme. 
intended it to be compulsory he must carry 
out his principle to its legitimate conclu- 
sion. If he made it compulsory he must 
make it penal on any man, not merely to 
give his vote openly, but to tell how he 
voted afterwards ; and he must go further, 
and alter the -whole system of election, 
abolish canvassing, forbid election commit- 
tees, do away with nomination days and the 
appointment of solicitors; and, in short, en- 
tirely alter the whole system of election. 
Did the noble Lord himself believe that 
such a state of subserviency to secrecy would 
ever be maintained or tolerated in this coun- 
try? But if it was to be an optional ballot, 
which he understood was now the mode in 
favour, and the one most likely to be ac- 
cepted in the other House, how would the 
noble Lord effect his object ? If they had 
it, the great majority of men on either side 
would go and vote openly. That might not 
be of any great consequence in sueh large 
constituencies as metropolitan boroughs, but 
certainly in the ordinary constituencies of 
this kingdom it would be perfectly easy to 
intimidate and bribe where the parties were 
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nearly balanced. Then there would be no 
secrecy at all. The noble Lord had dwelt on 
the evils of intimidation and bribery, and said 
that no law had been able to reach intimi- 
dation, although legislation had been to a 
certain degree successful in the suppres- 
sion of bribery. The majority of noble 
Lords present remembered the period that 
had elapsed since the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832, and he would ask them whether 
at this moment bribery was more rife than 
intimidation was then, and whether the in- 
timidation of thirty years ago was not re- 
duced to an immense extent? The noble 
Lord had said that no law had touched it ; 
but something had, and that something was 
the moral feeling of the country and its 
improved moral sentiment ; and if they 
allowed these motives to operate they would 
be far more effectual than either the ballot- 
box or any other scheme, ‘As regarded 
bribery, it was provable to demonstration 
that under the system of the Ballot they 
gave increased facilities to bribery. To 


‘accept the Ballot would be to put the 


business of the elections into the hands 
of the lowest attorneys of the place, who 
would receive £2,000 or £3,000 to carry 
an election, and the candidate would say, 
“If you return me, I will pay a certain 
further sum to you: but if [ am not re- 
turned you shall not have it ;’’ and he had 
vo doubt that this last stage of bribery 
would be worse than the first. Their Lord- 
thips would forgive him for not going 
further into this subject; for it was one 
with which everybody was familiar, and 
the arguments in reference to it they must 
have all heard frequently. There was one 
point, however, to which he would advert. 
One of the most important elements in the 
constitutional government of this country 
was responsibility ; and if the Ballot—the 
secret Ballot—were adopted it would de- 
prive the electors of their proper responsi- 
bility. He considered that the vote of 
every man must be looked upon in the light 
of atrust. Tle did not mean a trust in 
the strict legal sense of the word, for un- 
doubtedly it was not a trust in that sense ; 
but he thought that the vote of every per- 
son was given to him for the public good, 
and that if the voters ctood alone, of all 
connected with the system of government, 
in not being subject to public opinion the 
whole value of the system would be lost. 
Their Lordships were themselves respon- 
sible to publie opinion, and he was quite 
sure that the public would see with regret, 
aud possibly with displeasure, any attempt 
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to introduce the Ballot into their proceed- | 
He thought it would be as displeas- 
ing to the public as to their Lordships hucene Ee 
Responsibility was one of, 
the great features of constitutional govern- , 
ment, aud he believed that publicity was | 


ley,) 
an essential element of responsibility ; and | Colchester, L. Arg 


ings. 


themselves. 


if they were to do away with publicity they 
would strike a great blow at freedom itself, 


and do that which would lead to the demo- | 


ralization of the land. He believed that the 
advocates of the Ballot were seeking that 


which they could not obtain by the means | 
Let them bring the force of | 
public opinion on the evils of intimidation | 
A great deal had been done | 
in that direction already, and more would be | 
done by persevering in the same system. | 
He believed that in this way they might— | 


proposed. 


and bribery. 


though perhaps not in our lifetime—bring 
about a state of society in which a man 
might be able to vote without the smallest 
fear of any tyrannical influence, and this 
would do far more to remedy existing evils 
than by throwing the cloak of darkness 
over the proceedings of the voter and leay- 
ing him to rely on seerecy for his safety. 
He was confident that their Lordships 
would reject the proposal which had been 
made. 

On Question, their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 5; Not-Contents 39. 

And a Question arising whether certain 
Lords had come into the House after the 
Question was put, not having heard the 
Question put, 

The Tellers were heard thereon: 

And Tue Eart DE GREY declaring, 
That he had so come in, the Numbers 
were reduced accordingly—Contents 4; 
Not-Contents 39. 

And the Question was Resolved in the 
negative. 


CONTENTS. 
Strafford, L. (V. En- 
field.) [ Teller. 
Teynham, L. [ Teller.] 


Belper, L. 
Llanover, L, 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Cathcart," E. 

De La Warr, E. 

Derby, E. 

Hardwicke, E. 

Malmesbury, E. 

Saint Germans, E. 

Winton, RF, [E. Eglin- 
toun.] 


Canterbury, Archp. 
Campbell, L. (Z. Chan- 
cellor.) 


Newcastle, D. 
Somerset, D. 


Bath, M. [ Teller.] 

Salisbury, M. 
Eversley, V. 

Amherst, E. 

Carnarvon, E. Carlisle, Bp. 


The Duke of Newcastle 
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&c., on Sunday Bill. 
Chichester, Bp. 
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Mestengie of Brandon, 


Overstone, L. 

Saltoun, L. 

Somerhill, L. (M. Clan. 
ricarde.) 


Chelmsford, L. 

Churchill, L. 

Clifton, L. (#. Darn- 
Sundridge, L. (D, 

yl.) 

Talbot de Malahide, L, 

Templemore, L. 

Truro, L. 

Wensleydale, L. 

Wynford, L. 


Denman, L. 
Digby, L. 
Ebury, L. 


Egerton, L. 
Foley, L. [Teller] 
Lyveden, L. 


Resolved in the negative. 


SELLING AND HAWKING GOODS, &e., 
ON SUNDAY BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Lorp CHELMSFORD moved that the 
Bill be now read a second time. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE said, the 
noble Lord would doubtless agree with 
him that with regard to a measure which 
had already excited considerable public in- 
terest, it was most unadvisable that there 
should appear to be any intention of pass- 
ing it without affording ample time for 
consideration to those who would be af- 
fected by its details. He would therefore 
suggest that, following a course which was 
sometimes adopted, the second reading 
should now be taken pro forma, with the 
understanding that the Committee on the 
Bill should be fixed for some future day, 
when, if necessary, the principle on whieh 
it was founded would be open to considera- 
tion. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD willingly agreed 
with the suggestion, and consented to post- 
pone the Committee on the Bill until after 
Easter. His only anxicty was to pass such 
a Bill as would be likely to prove valuable. 

Ear, ST. GERMANS, as a Member of 
the Committee which had sat in 1850, re- 
commended the perusal of the important 
evidence taken at that time to the noble 
Lord by whom the Bill had been intro- 
duced. He also took the liberty of sug- 
gesting that he should place himself in 
communication with Sir Richard Mayne 
and some of the metropolitan magistrates 
who administered justice in districts where 
Sunday trading most largely prevailed. If 
his noble and. learned Friend would adopt 
this course he thought he would be enabled 
very materially to improve his measure. 

Bill read 2*, 


House adjourned at Half-past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, Half- 
past Ten o'clock, 





‘The Easter 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 19, 1860. 


Mivvtes.] New Waits Issuep.—For Londonderry 
City, v. Sir Robert Alexander Ferguson, baro- 
net, deceased; for Clare, v. Colonel Luke 
White, void election. 

Pustic Bris—2¢ Bankrupt Law (Scotland 
Amendment ; Titles to Land (Scotland) Act | 
(1858) Amendment. 


j 


THE ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS ON 
THE TREATY. 

Viscount CASTLEROSSE (the Vice- 
Chamberlain), appeared at the bar of the 
House and said,—Her Majesty has been 
pleased to reecive most graciously the joint 
Address of both Houses of Parliament, 
and has returned the following Answer :— 


I thank you for your loyal and dutiful 
Address. 

It is most gratifying for Me to receive 
your assurance, that after having consi- 
dered the Treaty of Commerce which [ 
have concluded with the Emperor of the 
French, you are prepared to take steps for 
giving effect to a system intended te pro- 
mote a beneficial intercourse between this 
Country and France, and to afford an ad- 
ditional security for the continuance of 
Peace. 


BEVERLEY ELECTION. 
REPORT. 


House informed, that the Committee 
had determined,— 

“That James Robert Walker, esquire, is duly 
elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Beverley. 

“ And the said Determination was ordered to be 
entered in the Journals of this House.” 


House further informed, that the Com- 
mittee had agreed to the following Resolu- 
tions :— 

That it was proved to the Committee that 


Thomas Whitfield was bribed with £6 by Na- 
~<a Kempley and with £2 by Benjamin 
loore. 


That Edward Milner was bribed with £5 by 
Nathaniel Kempley and Jacolina Wilkin. 

That John Needham was bribed with £2 for 
himself and £2 for his son by John Smiles Vickers. 

That John Raspin, Francis Clerk, Robert 
Richardson, and David Leadley, were bribed with 
£3 each by John Dales ; but it was not proved 
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that such bribery was committed with the know- 
ledge and consent of James Robert Walker, 
esquire, or his agents. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


THE SIX-POUND FRANCHISE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. STEEL said, he wished to put the 
Question, of which he had given notice, to 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, if Tenants who pay £6 
rent and upwards in any city or borough, 
but whose Landlords compound for the 
Poor Rates, will be entitled to vote under 
the New Reform Bill; and will Tenants 
who pay the like rent of £6 and upwards 
by quarterly or monthly payments, who 
hold from year to year, be also entitled to 
vote ; and, if not, how can these parties 
become so entitled ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I beg 
leave to state to the hon. Gentleman that 
tenants who pay £6 rent and upwards will 
be exactly in the same situation as those 
who now pay £10 under the Reform Act. 
With respect to those paying £10 rent, if 
their names do not appear on the rate, they 
are not entitled to vote, but have the privi- 
lege of asking to be put on the rate, and 
on becoming liable to the rate, continuing 
to pay the same rent, they become entitled 
to vote. The second question I cannot 
answer precisely. I think it is rather a 
question for the revising barrister. 


OFFICERS OF ARTILLERY. 
QUESTION, 


Captain JERVIS said, he would beg to 
ask the Seeretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, taking into consideration the import- 
ance attached at the present day to artillery 
throughout Europe, there is any intention to 
place the Officers commanding the British 
Artillery in the principal stations abroad 
and at home, including Aldershot, in a 
position compatible with their duties, by 
giving them the rank of Brigadier-General? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he was 
not sure that he quite understood the hon. 
and gallant Member’s question, but he could 
state that the position of Artillery Officers 
was under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 


THE EASTER RECESS. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to ask 
when the Government propose to adjourn 
2 E 


a 
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for the Easter Recess, and whenthey| ture, there shall be charged upon all Ships 
mean to resume business again ? Saitar unde rs ny Of Her “Hajeety’ 4 
Viscount PALMERSTON : No doubt, | : A wha eaacor 
Sir, hon. Members, having been called to- | pry oe ‘Roiinvatdey Gh ap gee 
gether this Session rather earlier than Great Britain and Ireland, the Duties of 
usual, will be glad to have as longa Re-| Customs following, that is to say,— 
cess at Easter ascan beconveniently given. 1... avery'Ton of the gross Reeistered d. 
But I am obliged to say that the period | Tonnage 6f sesh Guipaishond aly 
for adjournment must eutirely depend on deduction in respect of engine 
the progress of the public business. now | room or otherwise. . . 
before us, some of which is of a very | 
urgent nature, and certain Bills must be | 
passed before Easter. Therefore we are | 


1 0” 


Resolutions agreed to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr, 


not able at present to say on what day we | Massey, Mr. Caancetor of the Excne- 


| QUER, and Mr. Lane. 


shall recommend the House to adjourn. 


| 
| THE ANNEXATION OF NICE TO FRANCE, 


TURKISH MEDALS. 
QUESTION. 


QUESTION. | 
oP Mr. KINGLAKE said, he rose to ask 
Mr. COLLINS said, he would beg wat noble Lord at the head of Foreign 


ask the Secretary of State for War when Affairs tl 4 f ahich he hed ae 
the Turkish Silver Medals which have been Airs. te question al RIC De. HAE Bie 
received from the Ottoman Government vately given him notice, but, as he felt it 
will be issued to those Officers and Non- | Becessary to make a short statement to the 
Commissioned Officers who are entitled to eaatte Se veri ” cag 2 to put — 
the same who are now serving in Regi- TR QUARK», COMCHUA MARCY @ R ouon, 7” 
wents of Militia ? never risen to address the .House with 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that feelings of greater pleasure than at that 
tlie vessel in which these medals were sent ee wg mi (on - be ” * say 
from Turkey having unfortunately gone to | 8t, unless he had been deceived by some 


the bottom, he could not state when they | inexplicable hosx, the news from Nise mg 
would be distribueed, of the most gratifying description. They 


had been told that the people of Nice were 
, anxiously demanding to be annexed to the 
VOLUNTEER CORPS—ADJUTANTS. great Ewpire of France, and that, though 
QUESTION. there might be a small-group of persons 

: F in that country who perversely and ma- 
Coronet GREVILLE said, he wished | |ignantly showed a desire to remain attached 

to ask the Secretary of State for War if| to the throne of the King of Sardinia, yet 
it is the intention of the Government to} jt was not reasonable that such an insigni- 
sanction the appointment of paid Adjutants | geant portion of the population should be 
to each Regiment of Volunteers ? permitted to indulge in that malignant 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, it was | species of loyalty. But within the last 
the intention of Government to appoint} hour and a half he had received a telegram 
Adjutants to the Volunteer Regiments. to the effect that the Municipal Council of 
Nice had determined by. vote to sent 
. annexed to the Kingdom of Sardinia, an 
none pare are Ee erect they had also declared that if France would 
Resolutions reported. insist on the priuciple that their remaining 
“That, on and after the Ist January, 1861, in| 22nexed to the Kingdom of Sardinia was 
lieu of the Duty of Customs now chargeable | incompatible with the safety of the French 

= eee Paes mentioned on jnpiste. | frontier then the Municipality of we 
ion into Great britain and Ireland, the fol- | anxiously prayed that their country might 
ee ey ee be slemed. ne an 5a: State. 
Hops, until the Ist January, 1862 the rnot The telegram went..on fo say that s depu- 
owt: 99 9 | tation had proceeded from Nice to Turin 

Hops, on and after the 1st January, to carry this decision to the foot of the 
1862,theewt. . . . «. 15 0”! Throne; and it was further added that 
“That, in lieu of the Duties now payable upon | the thanks of the Municipal (/ouneil were 
Ships with their tackle, apparel, and furni-| voted to three Members of this House, one 


Mr. Spooner 
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of whom was the hon. Member for Hors- 
ham (Mr. 8. FitzGerald), and the other 
was his hon. Friend the hon. Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel). He hoped 
he might be permitted to congratulate his 
hon. Friend on this event, for he thought 
it must be extremely gratifying to him that 
the son of one whose voice had once exer- 
cised a vast influence on the votes and the 
character of this House, and through the 
House on the whole of Europe, should 
have the honour to have the thanks prof- 
fered him of a free people. The question 
of which he had given notice was one 
which he had ventured to put to the noble 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, with a view 
of determining the course he might take 
with regard to his pending Motion. It 
was natural and proper that a great deal 
of anxiety should be shown by the hon. 
Members of the House as to the course he 
was about to take on that Motion. But 
the fact was, that these affairs with regard 
to the annexation of Savoy and Nice were 
so continually passing into new phases, 
that it was extremely difficult for any Gen- 
tleman charged with the duty of bringing 
forward such a Motion to know the exact 
time and the exact form in which it was 
desirable to submit his views to the House. 
He must say, too, that the communications 
they received from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from time to time considerably varied. 
He did not say that at all in any taunting 
spirit, because it might be quite consistent 
with truth and with the absence of divided 
opinions that one thing should be true on 
Tuesday and another on Friday. On Tues- 
day they were told by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government that he had 
every reason to suppose that the opinions 
of the other great Powers would be siv- 
cerely asked and sincerely abided by by 
the Emperor of the French; but on Fri- 
day the noble Lord the Foreign Secre- 
tary said that which went far to dissi- 
pate their hopes. These alterations made 
the form of his Motion a very difficult one. 
All he could say was that he hoped and 
trusted, and had reason to believe, that he 
should be able to submit his Motion to the 
House in a form that would strengthen the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government. If 
he found, however, that the course taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government was not 
such as to enable him to put his Motion 


in that form he would not shrink from | 
putting it in such a form as the justice of | 


the case demanded. But he would frankly 


add that he should feel much relieved by | 
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any hon. Gentleman who would undertake 
the charge of that which, by accident 
rather than by his own seeking, had been 
reposed in him. The question he wished to 
ask the noble Lord was—first, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had received the 
appeal which it was understood had been 
addressed, or was intended to be addressed, 
by the Swiss Government to the great 
Powers of Europe on the subject of an- 
nexation; and next, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government would give the statements 
contained in that note due consideration 
before they replied to the despatch which 
had been received from M. Thouvenel ; and 
lastly, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would put themselves in communication 
with those other Powers to whom the Swiss 
Government had notified their address, in 
order, if possible, to come to some common 
concert? He then begged to move the 
Adjournment of the House. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL 
Motion. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘“* That this House do now Adjourn.” 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: In answer to 
the first question put by the hon. Member 
—namely, whether the note from the Swiss 
Government has been received, I have to 
state that no note from the Swiss Govern- 
ment has yet been received. 

With regard to the other two questions, 
which relate to the future course which 
Her Majesty’s Government will think fit 
to adopt, I have to appeal to the House 
for their forbearance. I stated the other 
evening that a despatch of great import- 
ance had been received from the French 
Government. Since that time we have 
received the intelligence which has reach- 
ed my hon. and learned Friend—namely, 
that the Swiss Government has deter- 
mined, after an appeal to Paris and Turin, 
to send a note to all the great Powers 
of Europe with regard to the projected 
annexation ef Savoy to France. In these 
circumstances, I say, I ask the forbearance 
of this House to leave it to Her Majesty’s 
Government to deliberate freely and carc- 
fully on the answer they will return to any 
communication made to them. It cannot 
but be that the answer given in this House 
would not be confined to this House, or 
even to this country; but it must go forth 
all over Europe that answers are given from 
day to day on the different phases which 
this negotiation assumes, and the result 
must be most prejudicial to the publie ser- 
vice and most embarrassing to Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government. The time will arrive | land and Wales, which, singular to say, are 
when the whole conduct of Her Majesty’s | not alluded to in this Bill. It has been 
Government will come before Parliament, | thought that, besides extending the pos- 
and I must therefore ask the indulgence of | session of the franchise, it was one of 
the House if I decline to answer these | our first duties to consider whether, by a 
questions. more perfect registration, and by afford. 
Motion for the Adjournment of the | ing greater facilities for polling, the exer. 
House put and negatived. cise of the suffrage might not be rendered 
far more valuable and far more advantage. 
ous to the community. I may remind the 
House that in the Bill which I had the 
BILL.—SECOND READING. honour to introduce to the notice of the 

Order for Second Reading read. late House of Commons there was a pro- 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL moved that| position, carried into effect by numerous 
this Bill be now read the second time. clauses, to establish a self-acting regis. 
Motion made and Question proposed, | try. There was a scheme perfectly work: 
“That the Bill be now read a second|ed out, which would have so multiplied 
time.”’ polling places that the Ministers of that 
Mr. DISRAELI said :—Sir, I under-! day felt justified in asking the House 
stand that the promoters of this Bill claim | to declare that the payment of travel- 
for it the merit of simplicity. Simplicity | ling expenses to a voter should there. 
in the operations of nature is admira- | after be illegal—a provision which would 
ble, because there we see adequate means | greatly have checked that corruption of 
adapted to the end proposed, without com- | which we all so much complain. But in 
plexity; but in matters of legislation sim-| this Bill to amend the representation of 
plicity is a quality of an ambiguous cha-| the people, so limited are its conception 
racter, because if we find that the means | and the objects of which it treats, that I do 
are not adequate to the end then it is| not see any allusion to these primary and 
not simplicity at which we arrive, but | absolutely necessary topics. The general 
rather imperfection and incompleteness. | aspect of the Bill is highly unsatisfactory, 
Now, what is the end proposed by this| Its omissions are its principal features. 
Bill? The end is, ‘‘ to amend the repre-! The qualifications from which it draws its 
sentation of the people in England and | franchises are of a limited character, and 
Wales.” Are the means adequate to that | some important topics connected with the 
end? My first impression, when I took | exercise of the suffrage are entirely omit- 
up this Biil, was that it might have been|ted. That is the general aspect of the 
drawn up four or five centuries ago. Ex-| Bill; let us now consider it in some detail. 
cept the land on which we tread, and! The Bill has three principles. It extends 
masses of brick and mortar, I do not see | the franchise in counties, and in boroughs, 
any property referred to as a qualification | and it effects a redistribution of Parlia- 
for exercising the franchise, and that in a| mentary seats. I will first touch upon the 
country where for more than a century the | arrangements which are proposed with re- 
people have been doing nothing but ercat- | ference to the borough franchise, and for 
ing and accumulating various properties | this reason, that in the somewhat meagre 
to an incaleulable amount. The claims of | statement with which Her Majesty’s Min- 
intelligence, of acquirement, and educa-| isters introduced this measure that was the 
tion are not noticed. The bill, indeed, is | only part of the Bill with regard to which 
of a medigval character, but without any | they laid down any principle of action; 
of the inspiration of the feudal system or/and, therefore, there we have an_oppor- 
any of the genius of the middle ages. It |-tunity of ascertaining to a certain degree 
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proposes to itself three principal objects, 
which I suppose I may consider three 
principles. It is to extend the suffrage in 
counties and in boronghs, and to effect 
some redistribution of Parliamentary seats. 
These certainly are objects well worthy the 
attention of the House, but there are ob- 
jects almost as important connected with 
the exercise of the franchise, and with the 
better representation of the people of Eng- 


Lord J. Russell 


| the principle on which the Government has 
acted in that reconstruction of the consti- 
tuency which is one of the principal objects 
of this measure. Now, Sir, when upon 
another occasion I laid down on the part of 
my colleagues the principle on which we 
had acted in reconstructing the consti- 
tuency of this country, I ventured to ob- 
serve that our sole object had been to con- 
fer the franchise upon those persons t0 
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whom we thought that high privilege might 
safely be intrusted, and who would, we be- 
lieved, exercise it for the general welfare of 
the country, and, therefore, I said that in 
making the propositions which I then laid 
before the House we had not stopped to cal- 
culate what number of persons they would 
enfranchise. The point which we placed be- 
fore us was the fitness of the recipients. 
We did not embarrass ourselves with cal- 
culations or alarms as to the number who 
might receive the suffrage, so long as we 
were persuaded that those upon whow it 
was to be conferred would be classes who 
would accept it as a high privilege, and te 
whom it might safely be intrusted. That 
is not the principle upon which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have proceeded in framing 
this measure. On the contrary, the noble 
Lord, laying down the principle upon which 
he has acted, said that he had to consider 
what would be the number added to the 
constituency of the boroughs by the dif- 
ferent methods which were under his con- 
sideration, He said, ‘‘If I had taken a 


rating of £9 I should only have got so 
many. If it had been £8 it would have 
given me so many more, but I don’t think 
enough, and I have, therefore, for boroughs 


fixed upon a particular figure, which will 
give some 257,000 votes. I think that is 
enough, and I do not think the House will 
be of opinion that it is too much.” 

I object to that principle. In proposing 
to confer the franchise upon those who do 
not now possess it we ought to look to their 
fitness; we ought not to consider how we 
can obtain a certain number of additional 
votes, and then ask the House to support 
our measure because the number is one 
which may not alarm them. I say that, if 
instead of 257,000 there had been 557,000 
men who, in the opinion of the House, were 
fit to receive the suffrage, the suffrage 
ought to have been given to them; and, at 
the same time, I assert that the fact that 
the number to be enfranchised is only half 
's no proof at all that the class proposed 
to be admitted to the franchise by this 
measure is one upon whom the suffrage 
ought to be conferred. I am not now 
giving any opinion on the policy of the 
Proposition before us; but it appears to 
me that the founding a recommendation 
to extend the franchise merely upon a 
consideration of numbers is an unsafe and 
shallow proceeding. 

What is the addition which the noble 
Lord is about to make to the borough con- 
Stituencies? Here are his figures. The 
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present constituencies of the cities and 
boroughs of England and Wales may be 
placed at 440,000, including freemen, and 
the noble Lord makes a proposition by 
which they shall be increased to 658,000. 
Let us consider what is the character of 
the present constituencies, and then let us 
see what is the character of the addition 
which is to be made to them. There is 
no fallacy so great as to suppose that, 
because a man is registered and votes 
under a ten-pound household qualification, 
he therefore lives in a ten-pound house. 
Reflection and observation, especially after 
the debates of the last twelve months, have 
impressed that preity generally upon the 
conviction of society. In the existing body 
of 410,000 housekcepers—I deduct the 
freemen—all classes almost in Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions are included, from the 
patrician resident who, perhaps, pays a 
rent of £1,000 a year for his dwelling, to 
the weaver and the dock-labourer of the 
Tower Hamlets who exercise the franchise 
under the lowest degree of qualification. 
But between Grosvenor Square and the 
Tower Hamlets, or rather between the 
classes which they represent, there is 
scarcely any class in England that is not 
included in the existing borough consti- 
tuencies. All the mercantile class, all the 
professional class, all the various classes 
of retail dealers —classes of different po- 
litical opinions, of different religious opin- 
ions, of different habits, of different social 
standing —at present exercise the fran- 
chise in cities and boroughs. To these 
410,000 persons, whose feelings, whose 
position, whose opinions, whose habits are 
all so’ varying and so contrary, the noble 
Lord, under this Bill, proposes to add 
248,000, who are all from the same class, 
and whose opinions, feelings, and habits 
are identical. Let us consider what will 
be the effect upon our present constituent 
body., with its various elements, of the 
introduction of a class so purely homo- 
geneous. It may be said that raising the 
constituent body, considering the question 
only numerically, from 440,000 to 658,000 
is not a very great experiment; that it is, 
as the noble Lord has told us, an increase 
of only one-third. But it appears to me 
that if we accept that calculation, we shall 
embrace a fallacy which, may greatly mis- 
lead us. What we have to consider is, 
what will be the probable effect of the 
proposed extension of the franehise upon 
the present borough constituencies. As 
it happens that the proposed new elec- 
[ First Night. 
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tors will produce what, generally speaking, | we shall find that the aristocracy, or upper 
may be described as no effect whatever | classes, have on several very startling oe. 
upon the present Metropolitan Constituen- | casions shown a great power of organize. 
cies, and as, of course, they will produce tion. I think it cannot be denied that tie 


uio effect upon the constituencies of the 
Universities, we must deduct the amount 
of those constituencies from the existing 
constituent body before we can attempt to 
estimate what will be the effect of the new 
body upon the old one. If we deduct 
145,000 electors, which is the amount of 
the metropolitan constituencies and the 
constituencies of the Universities, from 
the existing constituent body, we shall 
find that the number of the remaining 
voters is only 288,000; making a deduc- 
tion of 20 per cent from the addition which 
the noble Lord proposes there will remain 
203,000 ; and, therefore, we have to con- 
sider what will be the effeet upon the 
present constituent body of 288,000 of 
a homogeneous elass of 203,000 coming 
into competition with it at public elections. 
But even that mode of putting the ques- 
tion, which is an accurate and a true one, 
will hardly convey a complete idea to the 
House of the manner in which the new 
electors must necessarily act upon our cities 
and boroughs ; because, to ascertain what 
will be the effect of 203,000 voters, all of 
one class, bound together by the same sen- 
timents and the same habits, upon 288,000 
animated by different opinions, influenced 
by different feelings, and regulated by dif- 
ferent habits, we must recollect that, as 
appears by the returns which the Govern- 
ment have placed before us, in six boroughs 
—and those among the most important in 
the country—the constituency is trebled, 
in 28 it is doubled, and in 48 the addition 
is equal to at least one-half of the present 
electoral body. It results, therefore, that 
about half of the boroughs of England and 
Wales will, so far as we can form any cal- 
culation, be under the influence of the 
new class of voters. I give no opinion at 
present upon the policy of the measure; 
my only object is to put before the House 
what is the real state of the facts, and 
what may be the probable results of the 
proposed extension of the franchise. 

Let us now consider whether the parti- 
cular class upon whom the noble Lord is 
about to confer this great political power 
are a class who are incapable, or who are 
unlikely to exercise it. Are they a class 
who have shown no inclination to combine ? 
Are they a class incapable of organization ? 
Quite the reverse. If we look to the history 
of this country during the present century, 


Mr. Disraeli 


of 1815, have shown a remarkable talent 
| for organization, and a power of discipline 
|and combination inferior to none. The 
same, | believe, cannot be said of the 
| middle classes. With the exception of the 
| Anti-Corn-Law League, | cannot recall at 
this moment any great successful political 
organization of the middle classes, and, 
living in an age when everything is known; 
we now know that that great confedera 
tion, which ultimately proved so triumpl+ 
ant, owed its success to a great and un- 
foreseen calamity, and was on the eve of 
dispersion and dissolution only a short time 
before that terrible event occurred. [An 
ironical cheer from Mr. Brieut.] 1 can 
j only say that my authority is one of the 
| most eminent members of your own confe- 
deration. But the fortune of the League 
does not affect my argument, which is 
founded on the fact that the working 
classes have shown on various occasions, 
and for long continuous periods, powers of 
organization, discipline, and combination 
quite equal to those of the upper classes ; 
but that the middle classes, with the ex- 
ception of the Anti-Corn-Law League, have 
not, in my memory, conducted any great 
political confederation to a successful issue. 
Then the class to which you are about to 
give this predominance, is perfectly capable 
of organization ; and from the days of the 
Luddites to the present period, the tradi- 
tion of frequently secret, but always well- 
disciplined, organization has been preserved 
among the working elasses. It is said that 
the working classes are exceedingly intel- 
ligent and educated, and therefore likely 
to appreciate the possession of the fran- 
chise. But these are reasons why you 
should take care in legislating gn this sub- 
ject, that you do not give them a predomi- 
nance. What has been the object of our 
legislative labours for many years past but 
to put an end to a class legislation which 
was much complained of? But you are 
now proposing to establish a class legisla- 
tion of a kind which may well be viewed 
with apprehension. : 
It is highly necessary, in dealing with 
this subject, and in attempting to confer 
the franchise on the working classes, that 
you should not establish by that means a 
class legislation with whieh, considering its 


working classes, especially since the peace 





power and probable consequences, no class 
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legislation that has hitherto, though only | 


partially, prevailed can for a moment be 
compared. It was obvious policy that while 
you attempted to introduce the working 
classes to the exercise of the franchise, 
you shou’ counteract the tendency to this 
class domination, by giving a variety of 
franchises, and by effecting a natural coun- 
terpoise to consequences which all must 
deprecate. This was attempted in the 
Bill brought forward last year, and how 
were the propositions contained in that 
measure met? They were called ‘‘ faney 
franchises,’ and that was considered an 
answer. Alliteration tickles the ear, and 
is a very popular form of language among 
savages. It is, I believe, the eharacter- 
istic of rude and barbarous poetry; but it 
is not an argument in legislation. | thought 
it a remarkable circumstance, after hear- 
ing so much of the objection to ‘ fancy 
franchises,”’ that the present Bill was not 
a fortnight on the table of the House be- 
fore I found distinguished Liberals rising 
in every quarter on the opposite benches 
and proposing the introduction of what 
they denounced last year as “ fancy fran- 
chises.’’ Let us see what you mean by 
“fancy franchises.’’ We never had an 


opportunity of arguing the question last 
year, because the Bill was not allowed to 


go into Committee. I will take a ‘ fancy 
franchise’”’—a franchise dependent on the 
partial occupation of a house, and which 
is popularly called the ‘‘lodger franchise.”’ 
Hon. Gentlemen speak of the lodger fran- 
chise as if lodging were a casual circum- 
stance in our social life; that it might 
be as well as not to give a lodger the 
franchise ; that he was very likely to be 
a respectable man, but that, after all, it 
was not a matter of any great import- 
ance. Now, lodging is not an accident of 
our social life: it is a condition of our 
social life. The richer the country gets, 
and the greater its trade, the more nume- 
rous will become the lodger class. Just 
as the retail trade takes every year larger 
dimensions the shopkeeper must have a 
larger shop, either as a magazine for his 
Stores, or as a means of exhibiting his 
goods. The larger the shop, the more 
disproportioned is the house to his so- 
cial wants ; and so, just as the country 
Increases in wealth and trade, the shop- 
keeper will feel the necessity of filling his 
ample and commodious chambers ; and in 
that way the lodger class comes into exist- 
ence, with ample or sufficient means, and 
With all the habits that make men respect- 
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able in this country. They are educated, 
|and feel a sense of responsibility in the 
| performanee of public duties. When you 
give a vote to the mere householders, 
surely those who really occupy the house, 
and are infinitely more wealthy, and fre- 
| quently much better educated, ought not 
|to be debarred from a trust of which they 
‘are worthy. What is the use of calling it 
a ‘* fancy franchise ?’’ It is not a ‘ faney 
franchise,’ but a real franchise ; as real 
as, and more likely to be worthily exer- 
cised than, the householders’ franchise, 
which, according to a limited and bar- 
barous notion, you consider the only proper 
franchise. 

The payment of direct taxes might well 
be a basis of the suffrage. You are now 
in this country substituting, in a great 
degree, direct taxation for indirect taxa- 
tion. The careful and limited substitu- 
tion of direct taxation for indirect, which 
has gone on now for some years, is a 
matter, no doubt, of the utmost impor- 
tance, and highly advantageous to the 
country, but it is a system which, if pur- 
sued without great prudence and caution, 
would make the Finance Minister who pro- 
posed it the Necker of this country. It 
is @ process connected with great conse- 
quences, and at a moment when you not 
only propose to confer the franchise but 
predominant power on a class that does 
not pay direct taxation, I hardly know any 
qualification which could be more properly 
recommended than a suffrage based on the 
payment of direct taxation. It will be 
answered, though momentous consequences 
may depend on a class enfranchised on this 
basis, it is a mere ‘‘ fancy franchise ’’— 
but it is unnecessary to pursue the subject 
further, because every one must feel what 
a silly and unmeaning phrase that is. 

I have placed before the House some 
critical remarks with respect to the borough 
franchise. I think the noble Lord made a 
mistake in founding his proposition on a 
mere consideration of numbers. I think 
the noble Lord ought to have considered, in 
the first place, fitness, and not numbers. 
Following his principle, this appears to be 
the consequence, that the noble Lord is 
about to introduce a body homogeneous 
in character and interests of upwards of 
200,000 into our boroughs, in addition to 
what is really not more, so far as the ques- 
tion of their influence is concerned, than a 
body of about 288,000, Then, in one-half 
of the boroughs in England the new consti- 
tuency will be able to command the seats, 
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and by so doing you are changing the depo- 
sitary of political power to a very great ex- 
tent, and are, in fact, conferring power on 
a class,—a result, which your recent legis- 
lation, during the last ten years, has endea- 
voured in every way to avoid. I cannot, 


therefore, approve this mode of increasing | 


the suffrage in boroughs. I do not think 
this proposition ought to have been brought 
forward, unless accompanied by means 
through which the elements of the consti- 
tuency should be more various in character, 
and unless a counterpoise to the predomi- 
nance of any particular class were esta- 
blished. I know it may be said that the 
result of the last election was favourable 
to the introduction of the working classes 
into the constituency by the mode of re- 
ducing the franchise. It is difficult to say 
what was the result of the last general 
election. That is a matter of very consi- 
derable doubt; but there is no doubt that 
the noble Lcrd took a prudent course when 
he took a prompt one, and called for the 
opinion of Parliament at the moment of its 
meeting. What might have been the opin- 


ion of Parliament after sitting a few months | 


The! 


longer I leave the House to judge. 
opinion of the country on this question of 
admitting the working classes to the suf- 


frage was given in no decided, but rather | 
in a hesitating, manner; and I think the) 
opinion of the country was this, that it, 
was desirable that a certain portion of the | 
working classes—those who by their skill | 
and conduct had proved themselves worthy | 
of the electoral privilege—should be ad-_ 
mitted into the constituency under certain | 
conditions, which would guard the commu- | 


nity from the predominance of that class. 
That, I believe, was the real verdict of the 
country. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that the 
working classes at this moment have no 
share in the representation. I must con- 
sider the freemen of England as a part 
of the working classes, though they are 
always treated with such contempt by 
some hon. Gentlemen. Moreover, the re- 
sult has shown that in the metropolis the 
great body of the working classes are in 
possession of the franchise; and that they 
also possess the franchise in many of the 
most important northern boroughs no one 
questions. I do not suppose that you can 
estimate the share of the working classes 
in the representation at less than one-ninth 
or one-eighth even of the existing constitu- 
encics, But when hon. Gentlemen lay it 
down as a principle that the working classes 
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| ought to enjoy the franchise we must re- 
| member that working men are not confined 
to towns alone, and that there are others 
who also have a fair right to consideration, 
The superior class of rural labourers and 
| of working men in the country, if you look 
at their knowledge of their pursuits, their 
general conduct, and the great skill which 
is required in their daily duties, need not 
shrink from a comparison with the work. 
men of the towns. If you are to recog. 
nize the claims of skilled mechanics, you 
must equally take into consideration the 
claims of English woodmen, English shep- 
herds, English gardeners, and some of the 
higher class of labourers in husbandry, 
It is impossible to deal with the question 
in a general way, and, therefore, you ne 
cessarily have to make a selection of the 
working classes, in order that their voice 
and influence may be heard. It follows 
that you must have limitation, that you 
must have qualification; and I say that 
the only effect of the noble Lord’s Bill will 
be to give a predominance, in half the 
_boroughs of England, to a class who, if 
they act in conformity with their antece- 
dents, will evince decision, combination, 
discipline, and will probably return to this 
House a body of men who will exercise a 
great and, perhaps, a controlling influence 
over the Government of the country. 
Now, are you prepared to sanction such a 
course? Is it a course to be justified—I 
will not say on the principles of political 
expediency, but—on the principles of poli- 
tical justice? I contend that it is not, 
and’ therefore I cannot agree that the 
method by which the noble Lord proposes 
{to admit the influence of the working 
| classes in the election of Members of Par. 
| liament is a wise.and well-considered one. 
(I think he ought to have increased the 
borough constituencies by various means, 
‘and not merely by this perilous monotony 
| of process; and while he might have intro- 
; duced the most skilful mechanics among 
| the working classes into the constituency, 
he might have done it under conditions 
which would not have neutralized the voice 
of all the various classes comprised in the 
present borough constituencies. 

I proceed now to consider the next prin- 
ciple on which this Bill is founded—name- 
ly, the reduction of the county franchise. 
1, for one, have never opposed the creation 
in the counties of an ample constituency. 
Believing that the influence of the land is 
most beneficial for the preservation of our 
constitutional liberties, f have been always 
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anxious that the great landed proprietors 
in this House should come here supported 
by the voice of a numerous constituency, 
and should be at the head not, merely of 
their tenantry, but of their neighbours. 
I have always felt that that would add. to 
their influence and power, which are of the 
utmost advantage to the State. But in 
increasing the county constituencies one 
condition should be observed. The. per- 
sons thus enfranchised should be fairly 
connected with the chief property and the 
chief industry of the county. A constitu- 
ency is not connected with the chief pro- 
perty and chief industry of a county if, for 
example, the county suffrage is possessed 
by some town which may be a new com- 
munity developing itself by means of some 
special interest of its own, or some decay- 
ing borough without any sympathy with 
the property and pursuits of the county. 
I don’t think also that the condition I have 
just laid down is observed when the inhabi- 
tants of a great borough teeming with a 
population which has overpassed the old 
parliamentary limits affixed to the town in 
1832, but*connected with that borough by 
every tie and duty, social and political, are 
permitted to send out their hordes of elec- 
tors, who ought to have votes for the bo- 
rough of which they really form a part, to 
elect a county member having little sym- 
pathy with their local interests and feel- 
ings. I don’t think that main condition is 
observed when at any time, but especially 
at a time when you are establishing the 
franchises of England more and more 
upon occupation, you allow freeholds in 
towns to become the great manufactories of 
split votes, by which, at a general election, 
bands of voters are enabled to pour forth, 
and elect Members of Parliament for a 
district with which they have no local sym- 
pathy and no common interests. In the 
Bill I do not find any means adopted by 
which that great injustice can be rectified. 
The noble Lord, though his measure is a 
small one, can, however, condescend to 
details where the county suffrage is con- 
cerned. For example, I find that Clause 
4 will effect disfranchisement on a large 
scale, by enacting that the occupation of a 
building jointly with land is not to confer a 
right of voting, unless the building be of 
£5 annual value. That clause is a new 
one, and would disfranchise a large number 
of voters in the rural districts. The noble 
Lord has a terror of disfranchisement, which 
with adroit misrepresentation he opposed 
in the Bill submitted last year, while pro- 
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posing it in every measure of his own; but 
when simplicity is the order of the day, 
the noble Lord, though he will not esta- 
blish a just franchise in the counties, adopts 
a sweeping measure of disfranchisement, 
applying only to rural voters, 

The county franchise as proposed in the 
Bill will greatly reduce the influence of the 
landed proprietors and of the landed inte- 
rest in this country. I object to any such 
reduction, and I will tell the hon, Member, 
who seems alarmed or annoyed by that ex- 
pression, why it is I object. I look round 
upon Europe at the present moment, and I 
see no country of any importance in which 
political liberty can be said to exist. I 
attribute the creation and the maintenance 
of our liberties to the influence of the land 
and to our tenure of land. In England 
there are large properties round which men 
can rally, and that, in my miud, forms the 
only security in an old European country 
agaiust that centralized form of government 
which has prevailed and must prevail in 
every European community where there is 
no such counterpoise. It is our tenure 
of land to which we are indebted for our 
public liberties, because it is the tenure of 
land which makes local government a fact 
in England, and which allows the great 
body of Englishmen to be ruled by tra- 
ditional influence and by habit, instead of 
being governed, as in other countries, by 
mere police. Well, Sir, believing that the 
proposed reconstruction of the county fran- 
chise has a tendency to diminish the just 
and salutary influence of the land of this 
country, I highly object to the noble Lord’s 

lan. 
. Now, the third principle upon which this 
measure is founded, is the re-distribution 
of Parliamentary seats. Let us see whether 
the application of that principle be a just 
and wise one. There are two schools of 
opinion upon this subject, There is the 
school of politicians who would entirely re- 
construct the borough system of England, 
and who would not only entirely recon- 
struct it, but I may say would entirely sub- 
vert it. They are of opinion that what 
should be obtained by public parliamentary 
election in this country is a declaration of 
the opinion of the mere numerical majority 
of the population in the country, and they 
would subvert the present system and re- 
construct it on a scale whieh would obtain 
that result. That is what I call the Ameri- 
can system, and it works sufficiently well 
in the United States. The population of 
the United States greatly exceeds that of 
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any other American community; it is 
rapidly increasing and is sustained by the 
resources of an illimitable territory ; there- 
fore, when their Legislative Assembly, or 
Parliament, is elected on the principle of 
numerical majority, they have a first-rate 
assembly founded on that principle. But 
that would not apply to England. If we 
take a mere numerical majority as the test 
of our representative system, we are very 
inferior to many countries in our popula- 
tion; and if we had a representative as- 
sembly elected on that principle, all we 
should have would be a third-rate assem- 
bly. 

The other school of politicians is of 
opinion that population of course is an 
element in representation. Nobody would 
be so absurd as to deny that. It is an ele- 
ment just the same as property is; but in 
a very ancient country, highly civilized, 
with a complicated social organization, they 
hold we are bound to represent all the inte- 
rests of that country, and they are essen- 
tially local. If you have a representative 
assembly elected on this principle you will, 
inasmuch as you have in England the most 
powerful social. organization in the world, 
have a first-rate representative body, that 
is to say, a House of Commons, 
are the two schools. No one pretends that 
our borough system was invented to obtain 
these results, but it is a system which in 
this country secures that description of 
representation, and it is cherished and pre- 
served because an ancient machinery has 
been found existing which. produces a de- 
sirable end. 


I can quite understand the scheme of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham and his 
friends, which so startled the country a 
year ago, because they act consistently on 


the American principle. But those who 
act on the English principle must be ruled 
by different considerations, and must pro- 
pose different ends. All they conclude in 
the redistribution of seats is this: When 
they find in the periodical revision of the 
representation of the country that new and 
powerful interests have arisen not duly 
represented, then following the example 
of their predecessors—not merely Parlia- 
mentary precedents, but the precedents of 
our Sovereigns in the exercise of their 
prerogative—they confer upon these new 
interests a political representation, and in- 
asmuch as it is the custom of this country, 
now long settled, that the number of this 
Assembly is not to be increased, they hold 
that the mildest course which they can take 
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is to deprive existing boroughs in some 
degree of their representation ; and there. 
fore it was a sound prineiple which the late 
Government adopted last year for meeting 
these wants, when they proposed that some 
of the least important boroughs of the 
country should contribute their fair share 
of the means by which that result should 
be obtained. So far as he has followed 
that example I approve of the course which 
the noble Lord has taken; but the noble 
Lord has carried the point too far, or not 
far enough. If he is of the opinion of 
those who think that the borough system 
is indefensible, he should have proposed a 
great change; but if his principle is the 
English principle, and he believes that 
there are no abstract grounds on which 
you can even partially disfranchise a bo- 
rough which enjoys the privilege of return- 
ing Members to this House, then I think 
that the noble Lord has gone too far. The 
noble Lord ought to have made enfran- 
chisement precede disfranchisement. There 
are a few boroughs in the north of Eng- 
land whose claims to representation cannot 
be denied. But it is not consistent with 
| the spirit of our Constitution to enfranchise 
| boroughs in the north of England without 
enfranchising others in the south, because 
we should study the distribution of power 
throughout the whole country. There are 
one or two counties where the representa- 
tion is inadequate ; for they contain vast 
interests of a different and contrary cha- 
racter. There is a district in the West Rid- 
ing, extending over seventy miles, whose 
interests—agricultural—are different from 
those of another portion of the same county, 
where manufacturing industry is teeming, 
and it is advisable therefore that the inte- 
rests which are not adequately represented 
should be called into this House. The noble 
Lord, however, goes past that. 

I object to his system on two grounds. 
First of all I think he is acting on a com- 
plete fallacy in establishing what I ven- 
ture to call cumulative Members for places 
already represented. Now I want to know 
from the Government on what principle 
they have so acted. You do not act on 
that principle in the electoral body. If a 
man haz £100,000 a year he has only one 
vote, and on very good grounds, for you 
know that although the man has a large 
fortune, and you give him the same vote a8 
the humblest dweller in a £10 tenement, 
he has an indirect influence in the eom- 
munity which asserts itself and sufficiently 
protects his property. Why should you 
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do that for Manchester and Birmingham 
which you do not do for the wealthy in- 
dividual? Hon. Gentlemen are sent here 
to represent the opinion of places, and not 
the power of places. Does anybody sup- 
pose that if the interests of Manchester 
were assailed they would only be deiended 
by the two respectable Representatives 
who sit in this House for that borough ? 
Not at all. We know that there would be 
scores and scores of Members, not con- 
fined to one side of the House, who would 
support the interests of Manchester; and, 
therefore, I entirely disapprove of this 
principle, which appears to be perfectly 
unconstitutional, and which would change 
the character of this House, because, if 
representation is to be meted out accord- 
ing to population and property, you would 
soon have very few places indeed repre- 
sented in this House, and representation 
would be confined entirely to large manu- 
facturing and commercial cities and large 
counties. 

I admit that in the Reform Bill of 1832 
you did confer on some counties a third 
Member. But the circumstances under 


which that was done could not be drawn 
into a precedent, but if it were one, as | 


shall perhaps be told, it would be a very 
bad one. In the Reform Bill of 1832 it 
was necessary to increase the county Mem- 


-bers. There were some counties in which 


you exceeded the number of voters which 
authorized the conferring of two Members, 
and yet which did not reach that number 
which permitted division, and this plan of 
having a third Member was consequently 
had recourse to. But some of those coun- 
ties we now know have reached an amount 
of population which authorizes division, and 
it would be better, if you wish to increase 
the county representation, to divide those 
counties than to have recourse to this sys- 
tem of cumulative members, which cannot 
be defended, and which is entirely opposed 
to the spirit of the Constitution. 

But there is another ground on which I 
think it is equally objectionable. It would 
appear to be the happy practice of the Con- 
stitution that almost cvery class and every 
interest, and every great institution is re- 
presented, and though under our consti- 
tution in that sense the minority may be 
represented, still when a constituent body 
is formed the majority ought to decide, and 
the minority in that sense ought to have 
noclaim. It is the custom of the country, 
and that is a.very strong reason; but be- 
yond that the principle is based upon all 
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our constitutional precedents and practice, 
and it would appear to be a principle 
which can also be upheld on sound political 
reasons, even abstractedly. The noble 
Lord in 1854 proposed that the minority 
should be directly represented in this House. 
In my opinion a more unconstitutional 
course could not have been suggested, for 
there is only one proper way by whieh the 
minority of a constituent body should be 
represented, and that is by becoming a ma- 
jority. The noble Lord has now proposed, 
not directly, but indirectly, to secure a 
representation to the minority in several 
piaces in some cities and some counties. I 
entirely object to that ; but it is done, al- 
though indirectly, in this Bill, and there 
are some counties and some towns to which 
a third Member is added on that principle, 
We have complained of late years of a 
want of distinct parties and of distinct 
principles in this House. So far as I can 
learn that is a want which will in a very 
short time disappear. I think we shall 
soon have distinct parties and distinct 
principles on both sides; but if anything 
could be devised which would introduce 
into this House a timid aud temporizing 
spirit, it is the political and parliamentary 
machinery that recognizes the representa- 
tion of the minority of a constituent body 
in Parliament. A want of conviction and 
a want of energy and spirit in public life 
would be the consequence, and therefore I 
entirely disagree with the second object 
which the noble Lord wishes to obtain by 
thus dealing with the redistribution of seats. 
It appears to me that the principle of the 
redistribution of seats, as the noble Lord 
applies it, is unsound. It can satisfy none 
of those opposed to the English element of 
parliamentary life who want to reconstruct 
the House of Commons on the Americen 
principle, while at the same time it fatally 
alters the only sound principles upon which 
the disfranchisement of boroughs ought to 
be permitted—namely, that of conferring 
a representation on interests not already 
represented, 

I have now touched on the three prin- 
ciples of this Bill. What is the course 
we ought to take with respect to it? 
That is the question. It is a very bad 
measure. That, I think, is the universal 
opinion. In fact, I believe I do not know 
more than two individuals whom it per- 
fectly satisfies—namely, the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary and the Member 
for Birmingham; and the Member for Bir- 
mingham, with that candid audacity which 
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in his case greatly neutralizes the pernicious 
opinions he expresses and the dangerous 
course he pursues, has already told us that 
no sooner has this Bill passed than he shall 
agitate the country to obtain a much more 
extensive change. But if we reject this 
Bill on the second reading, we know what 
will be said. It will be said by the noble 
Lord, ‘‘ You are against Parliamentary Re- 
form, you are against extending the fran- 
chise, which, when you were in a responsi- 
ble position, you yourselves brought in a Bill 
to effect.”” 1am not against extending the 
franchise. If we are to deal with the sub- 
ject at all, I think the franchise might be 
extended, and safely extended, in a way, 
on the whole, beneficial to the country. 
My opinion is, so far as I can form an esti- 
mate from the documents in my posses- 
sion, that under the Bill of 1859 the fran- 
chise would have been more extended than 
under this Bill, therefore I am not against 
extending the franchise. Nor, if it is ne- 
cessary to consider the subject at all, am 
I against the redistribution of seats; that 
is to say, to call into Parliamentary repre- 
sentation interests not now sufficiently re- 
presented. I wish to see in counties and 
boroughs the constituencies increased, be- 
cause I think they can be increased in a 
manner which would strengthen the Con- 
stitution, and because I think the means 
and materials are in existence by which 
that result could be obtained, and by which 
the working classes might have an increas- 
ed power of representing their opinions in 
this House, while, on the other hand, the 
due weight and influence—so important 
and so necessary to the liberties of the 
country—of the landed interest might be 
adequately represented. Therefore, so far 
as the alleged principles of this Bill are 
concerned, I consider I am not justified 
in saying, though I think the application 
of those principles is most objectionable, 
that we ought to reject the Bill on its 
second reading. 

We shall have the opportunity of con- 
sidering this Bill in Committee. What will 
you do in Committee? That will be de- 
ferred to a period which will allow all, 
high or low, deeply to consider the re- 
sponsibility which falls on those who med- 
dle with questions of this importance. I 
do not feel called on now to intimate what 
may be done by myself or my friends in 
Committee after Easter. I am not at all 
sure whether I shall propose anything my- 
self after Easter. I am not sure whether 
the responsibility of this measure may not, 
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considering the circumstances under which 
it was introduced and projected, fairly rest 
with the noble Lord and Her Majesty’s 
Government. Indeed, if I were to take a 
limited and Parliamentary view of the con- 
sequences of this Bill, it would not be for 
the Conservative party that I should feel 
very great alarm. I do not think the 100 
boroughs of England that are to be de- 
livered over to one class, whose interests 
and opinions and habits are identical,—I 
do not think those 100 boroughs are re- 
presented, generally speaking, by Members 
of the Conservative party. But the loss 
by this House of a vast number of Mem- 
bers who now adorn it, and who give to it 
weight and responsibility and knowledge, 
though they do not sit on the same benches 
as myself, I should not the less regret as 
a national calamity. I should be very 
sorry to see the just influence and authority 
of the Whig party curtailed, I think it one 
of the best securities for public liberty and 
good government in this country, that when 
a change takes place in the administra- 
tion of this country, at least power is 
handed to a party, on whichsoever side 
of the House they sit, who are prepared 
to exercise that power on English and not 
on American principles. I think it is some- 
thing when such changes take place, that 
power should be handed to those who re- 
spect the traditions of the country, and 
who will be faithful to its prescriptive 
claims ; therefore I should deeply deplore 
this serious blow, so far as the Whig 
party is concerned, and from hands from 
which twenty years ago we should not 
have expected such a blow to come. I 
shall, therefore, not oppose the second 
reading of this Bill, but I shall be curious, 
when the House is in Committee, to see 
what propositions will be made to render 
it, even in the opinion of hon, Gentlemen 
opposite, who have already shown a great 
disposition to make Amendments, a Bill 
not injurious to the interests of the country. 
It has been said of English statesmen 
that they are more remarkable for their 
active qualities than for their prescience, 
and I am not surprised at that. Man 
is rather an active than a contemplative 
creature, and it is the privilege of few” 
to have the power of prediction. I think 
on the whole it is better for England that 
public opinion has been rather in advance 
of Parliament than that it should be the 
reverse. One result has been to make 
this Assembly a practical one, and though 
we may have occasionally blundered, it is 
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better to blunder by adhering to an old- 
established system than to blunder by 
adopting a new system that has never been 
tried. I admit that with refcrence to this 
question of Parliamentary Reform English 
statesmen have been much to blame. There 
is no doubt that from the period when the 
Duke of Wellington was at the head of 
affairs, and for two or three years pre- 
viously, warnings were given to our leading 
public men, which were unhappily disre- 
garded, and opportunities in consequence 
lost which, if they had been turned to ac- 
count, might have been productive of great 
advantage. No doubt, when the noble 
Lord re-opened this question he was in- 
fluenced by a sincere, and, as he thought, 
a sound fecling, and was anxious to avoid 
the error of the Duke of Wellington. The 
House knows its history from that time. 
The noble Lord has more or less been in 
power for these ten years. He has kept 
this question in hand, so that when we 
were in power it had become a weapon 
always ready to be drawn from the ar- 
moury of polities, and brandished against 
a Conservative Ministry. The time had 


then come, in our opinion, when the ques- 
tion might have been terminated, and we 


endeavoured to terminate it on conditions 
which, I think, are spoken of now by the 
country in a more kindly manner than when 
they were first introduced, and which if 
they had been accomplished would, as I 
think, have strengthened the Constitution. 
But, Sir, I believe the noble Lord was pre- 
mature in the measure which he introduced 
ten years ago, and that those who have 
followed him are equally in a certain de- 
gree to blame. ~ Our course was in self- 
defence, and because it was impossible to 
carry on the Government, from the manner 
in which that measure was left, if we were 
nat prepared to deal with it. Sir, I do 
not wish to escape from my share of 
blame. But, then, it may be said, in ex- 
cuse of the neble Lord and of his suc- 
cessors that the time was opportune, if 
changes were ultimately to be carried, to 
anticipate political necessity. The country 


was at ease, it was prosperous; there was | 


a prospect of foreign tranquillity as well as 
of domestic contentment. What is your 
condition now? Is it the same? Is the 
state of affairs the same as when the noble 
Lord and his successors endeavoured to 
deal with this question? A great military 
nation, of matchless valour, with a public 
organization more complete than any that 
has existed since the da ys of ancient Rome, 
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abounding in resources of men, money, and 
military material, and so enamoured of 
glory that it has frecly bartered freedom 
for fame, no longer conceals its thirst of 
general empire. As far as Europe is con- 
cerned, the prospect is much more danger- 
ous than in the days of the Great Monarch; 
for in the days of Louis XIV. Europe was 
full of military energy; Europe now is 
prostrate and spiritless. As far as England 
is concerned, the prospect is infinitely more 
dangerous than in the days of the French 
Republic and the old French Empire; for 
France was then our implacable foe; 
France is now our unswerving friend. 
France then menaced our hearths; France 
now decorates our citizens. France ha- 
rassed our trade then by a continental block- 
ade; France now facilitates commercial 
intercourse by treaties of amity. There is 
nothing to keep the English people watch- 
ful or awake. Superior to rapine, hardly 
condescending to force, France is building 
up a colossal despotism by all the arts of 
the most advanced Liberalism—by univer- 
sal suffrage—by secret voting—by elec- 
toral districts. Will you never be warned ? 
Is this the time and the condition of affairs 
when you should attempt feebly, but in 
the same vein, to imitate these political 
schemes? Is this the time when you 
should still further deviate from that old, 
that free, and that aristocratic, constitution 
which has formed the Empire of England 
and framed the liberties of Englishmen ? 
Sir, I must say that is not my opinion. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State, 
since the night when he entered into the 
fatal pledge on this side of the House 
which has placed his Government in conse- 
quence in a position of great embarrass- 
ment, has been called upon to preside over 
an office of the State very different from 
that which he then contemplated. The 
noble Lord is in receipt every day of infor- 
mation which may well make him look 
grave, and the perusal of which cannot but 
teach him that it is a great thing for a 
Minister that he can fall back upon the 
ancient institutions of a country which have 
proved their power to stem any storm. Well, 
Sir, that being the case, I will not relin- 
quish the hope that before we are sum- 
moned to go into Committee, a relieved 
House of Commons and a grateful people 
will learn from the noble Lord that this 
unnecessary, this uncalled-for, and _ this 
mischievous, measure has been withdrawn, 

Mr. LEATHAM said, he should not 
have risen had he not been aware that the 
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constituency which he had the honour fa ( dowa severely criticised the Bill, and ig 
represent entertained, with regard to the | would be distasteful to the House if he, g 
Bill of the noble Lord, and with regard to; young member, were to attempt methodj- 
the wide question of reform, opinions the cally to follow him ; but there were a few 
emphasis of which would only be imper- | observations to which perhaps he might be 
fectly expressed by a silent vote. He, | permitted to reply. The right hon. Gen. 
therefore, trusted he should receive the in- tleman had stated that the effect of this 
dulgence which the House invariably ex- | Bill would be to transfer the predominance 
tended to those who were unused to the of power in something like half the boroughs 
ways and unskilled in the practice of de- | of England to another class, but he ad. 
bate. If they regarded this merely as a| mitted that already the working class ex- 
suffrage Bill he thought it fully deserved ; ercised a great influence in these constitu- 
the quiet, but at the same time, hearty re-|encies. The right hon. Gentleman also 
ception which it had met with throughout | referred to the lodger, as a fancy fran- 
the country. As asuffrage Bill it appeared | chise ; but the lodger franchise appeared 
to him to be incomparably better than any /to him (Mr. Leatham) to be no faney fran- 
other measure which had been laid on the | chise at all. The lodger franchise ad- 
table. One of its great merits was its sim- | mitted the remainder of a class which they 
plicity, and another was its reality. There | had already enfranchised by other means, 
was no attempt to juggle with the fran- | but a fancy franchise was a franchise that 
chise, no attempt to conceal sinister fea- | selected individuals of a class not already 
tures by faney franchises. The noble|enfranchised. The right hon. Gentleman 
Lord’s left hand was welcome to know! had deprecated Americanizing our institu- 
what his right hand did. The main object | tions. He had some difficulty in under- 
of the Bill appeared to him to be the ad-/| standing what was meant by Americani- 
mission of the working classes to the fran- | zing our institutions, He remembered in 
chise. Fears were at one time entertained | a work edited by the noble Lord, the Life 
that that class could not be admitted with- | of Tom Moore, that Curran said to Moore, 
out admitting the petty traders, who had | ‘‘ When I can’t speak sense, I talk meta- 
few political sympathies, and whose admis- | phor.”” In this respect it would seem that 
sion, it was apprehended, would deteriorate | Curran was not without imitators. But it 
the morality of constituencies. He held | was not merely as a suffrage Bill that they 
in his hand some statistics which had been | must regard this measure. The noble 
prepared by the Reform Association of the | Lord undertook to deal with our whole 
borough which he had the honour to repre- | electoral system, to remove anomalies, to 
sent (Huddersfield), and which appeared to | redress injustice, and to abolish abuses ; 
him to be calculated to remove those fears. | but regarding it from this comprehensive 
They found that under the extension of the | point of view he regretted that he was 
franchise proposed by the noble Lord some- | unable to extend to the measure the same 
thing like 2,000 claims would be made in [humble but hearty approbation. In the 


the borough of Huddersfield. The present 
number of electors on the register amounted 
to between 1,600 and 1,700. Of the 2,000 
new claims about a fourth would be for 
houses at rentals varying between £8 and 
£10, and the_remaining three-fourths for 
houses at rentals varying between £6 and 


first place he greatly regretted to find 
that there was no mention whatever of 
the Ballot. Such was his apprehension of 
| the difficulty, the inconvenience, and the 
danger which might accrue from the exer- 
cise of intimidation upon persons in subor- 
| dinate positions in counties that did he not 





£8. Of the houses between £8 and £10 | think that after the passing of this Bill the 
only forty per cent belonged to the work- | Ballot would become inevitable, it would 
ing classes, but of the class between £6 | be with reluctance that he should support 
and £8 no less than ninety-eight per cent | those clauses of the measure which pro- 


belonged to the working classes. Those 
who knew anything of the social position 
of the working classes of such boroughs as 
Huddersfield knew that it was impossible 
to find persons more independent than was 
the upper class of artizans, and this was 
precisely the class which would be ad- 
mitted to the franchise by this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 


Mr. Leatham 


posed to deal with the franchise in coun- 
ties. Another glaring defect was the 
feeble and tender way in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposed to deal with 
microscopic constituencies. Indeed, such 
was the noble Lord’s chivalrous feeling 
towards the weak that there was not one 
borough in England so diminutive and so 
corrupt but that it must continue to re- 
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tain a voice in the legislature, and a voice 
which was equal to that of the gigantie 
constituency of Salford... What were the 
arguments which the noble Lord advanced 
for the retention of the privileges of these 
small boroughs ? [He yielded to no Mem- 
ber in that House in most profound respect 
and most hearty admiration of the noble 
Lord, and it was therefore with great diffi- 
dence that he ventured to differ from him. 
But, did he not understand the noble Lord 
to imply that it was to the petty boroughs 
that they must look for their statesmen ? 
Did he not imply that the large boroughs 
sent up persons absorbed in trade, and the 
counties persons absorbed in agriculture, 
and that it was from the petty boroughs 
alone that sprang that divine race, ignorant 
perhaps both of commerce and agriculture, 
to whom it seemed Providence had com- 
mitted the care of this great agricultural 
and commercial country ? But the noble 
Lord’s argument was not altogether ori- 
inal. He thought they-had heard some- 
thing like it before, and that it proceeded 
from the other side of the House. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks had startled them on 
a previous occasion by telling them that if 
the House were to be composed alone of 


the representatives of great interests, the 
Government of Her Majesty must revert 
to the despotism of 1640, and that the 
minions of the Court would usurp the place 


of the representatives of the people. But 
he altogether denied that large constituen- 
cies only sent up persons who had not the 
ability or the leisure to conduct public 
affairs. When he heard that assertion his 
eye wandered involuntarily to the Treasury 
bench, and, passing over the noble Viscount 
at the head of the Government, who till re- 
cently represented a large constituency, but 
who for personal convenience no doubt con- 
sented to represent Tiverton, it fell on the 
neble Lord himself (Lord John Russell), 
who, sitting for the greatest commercial 
City in the Empire, was the first to tell 
them that commercial constituencies did 
not send up statesmen. Next to him sat 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), 
whom he thought all would admit to be a 
statesman, and who represented one of the 
most influential constituencies in England, 
the University of Oxford. Beside him sat 
another right hon. Gentleman, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Milner 
Gibson), representing the large borough of 
Ashton ; then came the President of the 
India Board (Sir C, Wood), representing the 
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populous borough of Halifax. Amongst 
them also was the Secretary for War (Mr. 
S. Herbert), sitting for the great consti- 
tuency of South Wilts, and there was the 
Ilome Secretary (Sir George Grey), who 
till recently sat for Herefordshire, and in 
addition there were the Attorney General 
(Sir Richard Bethell) and the President 
of the Poor Law Board (Mr. Villiers), who 
represented the important borough of Wol- 
verhampton ; and the Chief Secretary for 
lreland (Mr. Cardwell), sitting for Oxford 
city. It appeared to him then that the 
great boroughs and cities and counties vied 
with one another in sending up statesmen 
to Parliament, and if they did not send up 
more it was not because they had no dis- 
position so to do, but because there were 
no more statesmen to send. The noble 
Lord defended small boroughs, because 
twice in the course of a century great 
statesmen had been unfortunate enough to 
quarrel with large constituencies, and lose 
their seats. And the noble Lord had 
great respect for the feelings of the people 
of Little Peddlington, but had no compas- 
sion for the hundreds and thousands of 
electors throughout the country who had 
been keenly smarting under the sense 
that they were not sufficiently represented. 
He (Mr. Leatham) submitted whether it 
would not have been more statesmanlike 
to have dealt with this great question 
without reference to Parliamentary ma- 
jorities. On one memorable occasion the 
noble Lord and his friends followed this 
course, and the result was a great acces- 
sion to our constitutional dignity, and a 
place in history for the noble Lord. Pos- 
sibly Her Majesty's Ministers might have 
lost some portion of tie confidence of that 
House, but they would have gained the 
confidence of the country, and they would 
eventually have passed a great measure 
not only of reform but of justice and of 
security. He feared that hon, Gentlemen 
had been to a certain extent misled by the 
representations which had appeared in the 
public press, that the people cared nothing 
about reform. This assertion had been 
made with a feverish anxiety of reiteration 
which convinced him that those who uttered 
it had but little confidence in its trath. 
No, the people of England were anxiously 
watching that House, and it would be well 
not to arouse passions which were slum- 
bering. At that moment great prosperity 
prevailed, and there were no symptoms of 
agitation; but when there was a recurveace 
of those periods of disaster with which 
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Providence saw fit from time to time to 
visit them, would that be a time to deal 
with this grave, and with what would then 
be this perilous question? He should have 
thought that the time when the demand 
for reform was couched in moderate and 
respectful language, when the desire for it 
was still a desire and not a passion, and 
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working classes. Tried by that test, the 
measure of the noble Lord was a failure, 
The Bill involved three propositions— 
First, the reduction of the borough fran. 
chise ; secondly, the increase of the county 
franchise ; and last, the transfer of repre. 
sentation from small boroughs to la 

constituencies. As regarded the borough 





when the hand of the people was extended | franchise, the basis of the Reform Bill of 
in entreaty and not in menace, was the | 1832 was a property qualification. It 
very moment granted by Heaven for passing | was supposed, in fact, and with reason, 
@ great measure which the people would re- | that every man who lived in a £10 house 


ceive as an evidence, not of weakness, but ; 


of good will, and would accept with grati- 
tude for the privilege bestowed, and not 
with exultation over the right extorted. He 
regretted that Her Majesty’s Government 
had not felt it their duty to introduce such 
a measure. He regretted it because the 
work which engaged them to-day would en- 
gage them again to-morrow, but still more, 
because a great opportunity for securing 
the confidence of the people had been 
flung away. So long as that House pur- 
sued such a policy as was recommended by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite — a 
policy of apprehension, suspicion, and dis- 
trust, so long would they have to deal with 
a suspicious and distrustful people; but if 
they once took the nation fairly into con- 
fidence, instead of creating the evil which 
had been anticipated, they would add new 
life to the State, new lustre to the Crown, 
and glorious centuries to the history of 
England. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, that unlike his 
right hon. Friend, the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, he was so far from desiring 
the withdrawal of the Bill, that he hoped 
the time had at length arrived when the 
House would be able to pass a Measure of 
Parliamentary Reform satisfactory in the 
present, and, above all, of a permanent 
character, that we might get rid of the 
scandal which had for some years past 


been exhibited of the first and leading , 


statesmen of the country bidding against 
each other for political power. © It was far 
better, in his opinion, that the constitution 
should be placed upon a democratic basis, 
than that a system of agitation on the sub- 


must be in the possession of some realized 
property. The noble Lord now proposed to 
give up that property qualification in prac 
tice ; for it could not be supposed that a 
voter paying a rental of £6 a year in 
boroughs had any other property besides 
his labour. That being the case, he (Mr, 
Baillie) could not conceive by what process 
of reasoning the noble Lord proposed to 
draw a line between the labourer oecupy- 
ing a £6 house, and the labourer occupying 
a £5 house or a £4 house. They were 
| equally labouring men—all equally devoid 
of realized property—all receiving the 
{same rate of wages—all entitled to the 
}same privileges, and with no difference 
whatever between them, eacept that the 
one lived in a borough where bouse-rent 
was dear, while the other lived in a borough 
where house-rent was cheap. If they 
were to give up the property qualification 
implied by the possession of a £10 house 
they ought to abolish all class distine- 
tions. Therefore in his (Mr. Baillie’s) 
opinion, the rating test or household suf- 
frage proposed by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham possessed two great advan- 
tages over the plan of the noble Lord, for 
in the first place it was not of a temporary 
nature, as that of the noble Lord would 
assuredly be ; while, in the second, it was 
not liable to alteration by reason of the 
j alteration in the value of money, which 
was a very important consideration. If 
therefore the noble Lord’s Bill was the 
only alternative, he (Mr. Baillie) would 
i rather give his support in Committee toa 
| proposition for household suffrage, based 
upon rating, than to this proposal of £6 








ject should be carried on, not by reckless | rental, which did amount practically, in 
agitators, but by the first statesmen in| large towns, to household suffrage, with- 
the country. Such a state of things | out the advantages of rating. Practically, 
tended to destroy all confidence in the| household suffrage would be the suffrage 
stability of the institutions of the coun-|in all the metropolitan boroughs, and in 
try, as well as in the honour of public | most of the commercial and manufacturing 
men of both parties. The noble Lord said | cities and boroughs, and it would be only 
last year that the great object of a Reform | in the smaller boroughs where they would 
Bill should be to give satisfaction to the | find persons in any number who were re 


Mr. Leatham 
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‘that would be no reason for excluding them 


siding in houses below a rental of £6, and | 


from the operation of the Bill, or dispos- 
sessing them of their political rights. As 
regarded the county franchise, when the 
Reform Bill of the late Government was 
under discussion it was considered that 
there ought not to be an identity in the 
county and borough franchise. It was said 
that if they admitted the working classes 
to the enjoyment of the franchise in the 
boroughs they would so far predominate 
over the middle and upper classes that the 
latter would be deprived of their political 
rights, and therefore that it was desira-: 
ble to give to those classes a representation 
with counties. Now, if that was the object 
of the Bill, it would not be obtained by 
lowering the rental to £10. In considering 
this subject, they ought to bear in mind 
that they were not merely legislating for 
themselves but for those who came after 
them, and one point they ought not to lose 
sight of was this, the great influence 
which would be exerted upon the franchise, 
in consequence of the fall in the value 
of money, which would no doubt take 
place through the large importation of | 
gold from Australia. No doubt that al- ; 
teration had not taken’ place as yet. It 





‘was, nevertheless, not the less certain to | 


take place, if experience went for any- 
thing in coming to a conclusion on the 
subject. It was thirty years before the 
effect of the discovery of the gold and 
silver mines of Potosi took place in Europe; 
and then the alteration in the value of 
money was so rapid that the quarter of 
corn rose from 8s. to 24s., below which 
point it had never sinee receded. If a 
change to only half that extent took place 
asaresult of the Californian and Austra- 
lian discoveries and importation of gold, 
then the borough and the county franchise 
would practically become household suf- 
frage, and all difference in point of identity 
between them would be effectually de- 
stroyed. Another reason against a £10 
franchise in counties was, that the £10 
householders were always only too ready 
to shift the burden of taxation from their 
own shoulders, as in the case of the house 
tax, which they shifted to those above 
them, and he was afraid that the lower 
class, whom it was now proposed to en- 
franchise, in boroughs would go still further 
in the same direction. Le thought it de- 
sirable, therefore, that the county franchise 
should be maintained at a higher point 
than was proposed either in this or the 
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Bill of the late Government, in order that 
the different classes of the country might 
be represented. With respect to the trans- 
fer of the right of representation from 
small boroughs to larger constituencies, the 
noble Lord appeared to be following in the 
steps of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, who stated 
last Session that the smallest class of 
boroughs ought not to be disfranchised, 
because they enabled great landed pro- 
prietors of influence to nominate gentlemen 
who would not find their way to the House 
of Commons if they had to appear before 
large bodies of their fellow-countrymen, 

Mr. DISRAELI: I never made any 
such statement. 

Mr. BAILLIE had understood his right 
hon, Friend to refer to Arundel as a case 
in point. For his own part, however, he 
did not believe any Reform Bill would 
give satisfaction which did not disfran- 
chise these small boroughs. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buek- 
inghamshire seemed to be of the same 
opinion, because he stated upon another 
oceasion that if he should ever have to 
introduce a Reform Bill again it would 
contain clauses for the disfranchisement of 
nomination boroughs, so strong and general 
had been the condemnation passed upon 
those places in the House of Commons. 
It had often been said that the late Go- 
vernment placed themselves in a false posi- 
tion when they undertook to deal with the 
question of Reform. That might be so, but 
what must be said of the noble Viscount at 
the head of the present Government, who, 
having formed with great ingenuity an 
Administration composed of men profess- 
ing every political opinion, now found him- — 
self, like another Frankenstein, unable to 
control the monster his own genius had 
created, and compelled to support a Bill 
from the principles of which, judging from 
the statements he made last Session, he 
totally and entirely dissented? There 
could not be a stronger proof of the inju- 
rious effect which the continued agitation 
of this question was calculated to produce 
than the influence which it thus appeared 
to exercise over the minds and morality of 
our pablic men, and he therefore trusted that 
under the auspices of Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Ministers a safe and satisfactory solu- 
tion of this great and difficult question might 
be attained daring the present Session, 

Mr. BAXTER said, it would not be ne- 
cessary for him to reply to the hon. Member 
for Inverness-shire (Mr. Baillie), for the 
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He (Mr. Baxter) felt very much inelined to 


hold suffrage and the abolition of small | doubt whether any such transfer would take 


nomination boroughs, and though he (Mr. 
Baxter) considered that he himsclf was 


something of a radical, he could not #0 | | hor 
It was a remarkable sign | man had referred tu the combinations;which 


much further. 
of the times that this great Conservative 
party, attached as it was to the principles 


of the constitution and averse to any con- } 
siderable changes in our institutions, had, | 
notwithstanding a few critical observations | 
'meant not combination but elass voting, 
then he (Mr. Baxter) might be inclined to 


of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bucks, not thought it their duty to 
give au united opposition to the Reform 
Bill of the Government. 
him that that policy of the party was not 
only an acknowledgment of the general 
good working of the Reform Act of 1832, 
which conferred great benefits on the 
country, but an indication that they were 


not now inclined, whatever they might have | 


been in past times, to offer any obstinate 
resistance to measures of gradual and 
rational progress. 
receive their aid in passing a Bill such as 


tendency to give new vigour to the consti- 
tution of the country, and make it in point 
of fact what it was in theory—a fair and 


full representation of the people.’’ The 
great masses of the people were now happy 
and contented, and they hoped to obtain 
an inerease of political power, but not, as 
in times past, through excitement and agi- 
tation, but through the good sense of the 
upper and middle classes, as reflected in 


the House of Commons. Physical force 
chartism and revolutionary ideas had gone 
down, and given place, as he firmly be- 
lieved, not to indifference in regard to the 
privileges of free men, but to a firm con- 
fidence that political rights would be surely 
though gradually conceded to the people. 
It would therefore be wise, just, and politic 
on the part of the legislature to extend 
the franchise. They all knew what an 
amazing progress had of late years been 
made in the education of the people. All 
elasses had advanced very materially, and 
he did not believe that any Gentleman could 
have mixed with the people without per- 
ceiving the progress which had been made 
in their condition. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Disraeli) had represented the 
present measure as an extremely hazardous 
experiment, and had said that to extend the 
franchise to £6 householders would be to 
transfer the whole political power in one- 
half of the boroughs from the shop-keeping 
classes to the class immediately below them. 
Mr, Baxter 


It appeared to. 
combining for political purposes in all 


He should be glad to. 


‘proposed to enfranchise would vote as a 


Lord Grey in 1832 said “should have a} 


place. He did not believe that the people 
of this country were in the habit of voting 
in classes at all. The right hon. Gentle. 


took place among the working classes, and 
had stated that with the exception of the 
agitation for the repeal of the corn laws 
the middle classes had never formed com- 
binations. If the right hon. Gentleman 


agree with him; but the fact was, the 
middle classes had been in the habit of 
They had combined to 


former times. 


‘carry the Reform Bill, to abolish the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and to obtain Ca- 
_tholie Emancipation ; in fact all the great 


measures of civil and religious liberty had 
been mainly due to combinations among 
the middle classes. But it did not there- 
fore follow that the persons whom it was 


class. Still, if he granted that such would 
be the case, lie would put it to any Gentle- 
man who really knew the higher class of 
artisans, whether they were not every whit 
as intelligent and independent as the 
shopkeeping class? It was quite true 
that the higher class of operatives were 
oceasionally misled ; but they read the 
newspapers ; they were possessed of mueh 
political information ; they thought for 
themselves ; and they would, he had no 
doubt, prove on the whole a very valuable 


‘element in our electoral polity. The sup- 


porters of the Bill had, however, to face 
another and a very different sort of op- 
ponents—tlose who said that the measure 
was of so exceedingly mild a character 
that it was not worth while to dis- 
turb the institutions of the country on 
its aceount. Such an objection was in- 
telligible when it came from a chartist, 
but he was at a loss to understand it 
when it was put forward by a progressive 
reformer, and still less when it came 
from a Conservative. A measure that 
would bring between 500,000 and 600,000 
additional persons within the pale of the 
constitution could not be very paltry. 
But its value consisted in this—that if it 
were passed at the present time it. would 
settle the question for a considerable 
period, probably for a quarter of a cen- 
tury to come. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Disraeli) had taken a great 
deal of credit for the “ fancy franchises” 
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in the Bill of his Government. Those | force of the numerous objections made to 
franchises might very probably have con-|a system which worked well in many in- 
ferred the right of voting upon certain | stitutions in this country. The hon. Mem- - 
classes who were extremely well qualified | ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) had 
to exercise it; but the right hon. Gentle-, shown in his admirable specch a short 
man forgot the answer which had so often | time ago that it answered in Australia ; 


been given to his scheme—its liability to | 
abuse, and the facilities it would lave | 
afforded for the creation of fictitious votes. | 
The lodgers’ franchise, he might remark, | 
was not a fancy franchise at all. No | 
doubt theoretical objections might be ad- 
duced to a simple rental qualification ; but 
there were many parts of the Constitution 
under which we happily lived of which the 
same thing might be said. Nevertheless the 
rental qualification was found in practice to 
work well, and he (Mr. Baxter) was Tory 
enough to be disposed, in this respect, to let 
well alone. One of the Members for the 
Tower Hamlets had poiuted out the other 
day the inequality of the mode in which 
the Bill would operate; and he said that 
he would rather resigu his seat than vote 
for a Reform Bill that would add so little 
to the number of his own constituents, 
But there were inequalities in the present 
system ; and the Bill did not make, or 
even increase, those irregularities. They 
were a necessary incident in a rental quali- 
fication. He regretted that a £6 fran- 
chise in the boroughs which he represented 
would not include that higher class of 
artisans whom he was so anxious to sce 
members of the electoral body; but he 
would not on that account oppose or 
even impede a measure which would e>r- 
tainly have the effect of enfrancl.ising 
that class in all the chief seats of manu- 
facturing industry. He would then say a 
few words on what he conceived to be the 
omissions and the defects of the Bill. Ie 
hoped the noble Lord would consider be- 
fore the Bill went into Committee the pro- 
priety of altering the clause relating to the 
county franchise, as to render it necessary 
that every county qualification should have 
upon it a house of the value of £5; be- 
cause unless that step were taken the 
great landowners would be enabled to en- 





and he (Mr. Baxter) was able to say from 
personal observation that it had not been 
brought into diseredit in the United States 
of America. They heard a great many 
stories about the turbulence of American 
elections ; but however much those stories 
might tell against universal suffrage and the 
tyranny of mob rule, they had nothing what- 
ever to do with the question of the Ballot. 
In the United States there was far less of 
real liberty than there was in this country, 
Men were there dragged at the chariot 
wheels of party in a manner which no 
Englishman would tolerate ; and in many of 
the States it was quite obvious, and indeed 
admitted, that individual freedom of opinion 
in political matters was almost unknown, 
There was a republican and a democratic 
ticket. Those tickets were of different 
colours, and the voters carried them in their 
hands, or, as was done the other day in Italy, 
stuck then: in the band of their hats as they 
went to the poll. That was obviously not 
sceret voting. There was no doubt that 
the Ballot had been adopted in America 
simply as a mode of taking the votes as 
rapidly as possible, and not with a view to 
secrecy. In some States, indeed, the tyranny 
of the mob (to which he had already re- 
ferred as arising from universal suffrage) 
was used not against the democratic, 
but against what might be called the con- 
servative section of the electors, so as to 
prevent the satisfactory working of a sys- 
tem of seeret polling. On the subject of 
the redistribution of the seats, he had been 
anticipated by the admirable speech of the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield. The noble 
Lord talked as if it was proposed to abolish 
all the small nomination boroughs ; but 
even in the scheme of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham there were forty or fifty 
left, which wonld surely be sufficient to 
find seats for ministers who might hap- 


franchise their retainers and dependents in| pen to incur the temporary displeasure of 
amanner not calculated to add strength to} more popular constituencies. In the de- 
the institutions of the country. Ile re- | bates on the Bill of the late Government 
gretted that the noble Lord had not seen! the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
his way to grapple with the question of the | who he hoped had not infeeted the noble 
redistribution of seats. One word with re- | Lord with his views on this point, made a 
spect to the Ballot. Without in the least! very cloquent defence of the small boroughs, 
believing that the Ballot would be a panacea | as the only means afforded by tho present 
for all the corruption that took place in so | constitution for the introduction into the 
Many eonstituencies, he failed to feel the | House of Commons of men unconnected 
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or unsupported by overpowering aristo- 
cratic influence, who were likely to take a 
leading part in their proceedings at an age 
when they would be able to go through 
a proper Parliamentary training ; and he 
supported his argument by a reference to 
the case of Mr. Pelham, Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Fox, Lord Chatham, and Sir Robert Peel. 
Beautiful as was the theory, it was in- 
consistent with the facts. He found that 
Hansard’s Debates in 1854 contained a list 
of sixty-two small boroughs which returned 
ninety-five Members to Parliament, and 
which the noble Lord in his Bill of that 
year proposed partially or altogether to 
abolish Now, it so happened that Dod’s 
Parliamentary Companion gave the ages 
of the hon. Members who represented those 
boroughs ; and of the ninety-five hon. Gen- 
tlemen there was positively only one that 
was under twenty-five; six were under 
thirty ; very few were under forty ; and 
the great majority had completed their half 
century. The fact was easily accounted 
for. The great families had each but one, 
or at most but two seats left ; and they 
required them for their own relatives ; so 
that they had none to spare for rising 
Foxes or Pitts. He (Mr. Baxter) hoped 
then that the noble Lord would no longer 
stand in the way of a more complete re- 
distribution of seats. To few statesmen 
had it fallen to do so mueh to strengthen 
the foundations upon which our social and 
political privileges rested as the noble 
Lord. Civil and religious liberty, all must 
admit, owed much to him; and he (Mr. 
Baxter) believed that this measure, with all 
its defects, if passed into a law (as he hoped 
would be the case) would be regarded by 
our descendants, not as having detracted 
from but as having added to his political 
fame. 

Mr. ROLT said, that the favourite argu- 
ment urged by those who advocated this 
Bill was that it would be wise to deal with 
the subject in quiet times, for it was said, 
and said truly, that troublous times would 
come, and that when they came, as sooner 
or later they must come, no one could tell 
what would be demanded, or in what 
manner it would be demanded. He was 
anxious, therefore, to take the House with 
him for a short time to the consideration 
of this subject, that they might see whe- 
ther, if this Bill should pass, they were 
likely to be hereafter relieved from any 
demand they might be called on to accede 
to if the Bill were now rejected or mate- 
rially modified. If he rightly understood 

Mr. Baxter 
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this measure it took a second step, and a 
large step, in advance towards the sever- 
ance of the representation of the people 
from the property of the country; it pro- 
posed to inerease the influence of numbers 
and decrease the influence of property, and 
he viewed with a feeling akin to dismay the 
fact that Parliament was called upon to 
legislate on that principle for the second 
time within less than thirty years. Un- 
doubtedly, that was the result, if not 
the principle, of the first Reform Bill; 

and let it not be supposed that in saying 
this he had any desire to offer an adverse 
criticism on a measure to which, whatever 
might be the objections originally urged 
against it, the country had Jong since sworn 
allegiance, which had been accepted as the 
constitution of the country, and which men 
fondly hoped would bear some analogy, in 
point of duration at least, to the constitu- 
tion which it had displaced. But a quarter 
of a century seemed now to be taken as the 
extreme measure of the duration of con- 
stitutions, and, as had been prophesied, in 
the lifetime of those who had framed the 
constitution of 1832, the Conservative 
party had to stand up for its preservation. 
As the borough constituencies now stood, 
they numbered about 400,000 electors, 
and, excluding the houses which gave the 
titles to those 400,000 voters, it appeared 
from the returns that there were within 
the Parliamentary boroughs about 300,000 
houses above the value of £6, that is, 
300,000 houses of the value cf £6, but 
under £10, per annum, of which number 
100,000 were under the value of £7 per 
annum. JDeducting from that twenty- 
five per cent for the number of houses 
which, from some cause or other, did 
not constitute a franchise, 225,000 elec- 
tors would be added to the list, of a 
class entirely below the £10 house- 
holders. This certainly was a considerable 
step towards the severance of represen- 
tation from property, towards increasing 
the influence of numbers and diminishing 
the influence of property; and, as he 
had said, it was the second change in 
the same direction made within the last 
thirty years. The effect which continuous 
changes of this sort would have on the 
minds, and habits, and conduct of the 
people must not be put out of sight in 
considering this question. ‘ Change,” 

said the judicious Hooker, ‘‘is a great ill. 

It amazeth men, and causeth them to doubt 
whether anything be of itself good or evil, 

and whether all things are not rather as 
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men at this or that time do agree to ac- 
count them.’”’ If this were the effect of 
frequent changes in our ordinary legisla- 
tion, how serious thé consequence of con- 
stant alterations in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of «ur Constitution—in repeatedly 
changing the hands by which the powers 
of Government are wielded. The effect 
of these changes would be to weaken the 
ties of tradition, and set us loose on a 
sea of change. Increase of appetite would 
grow by what it fed upon, and it would be 
utterly impossible to say where we should 


stop. It followed, as certain as effect from | 
cause, that this habi‘uating of the public | 


mind to constant innovations in the basis 
of Government must lead to changes which 
nobody at present dreamt of proposing. If 
the present Bill is accepted as it stands, it 
cannot be doubted that in a short time 
household suffrage would be a necessity; 
but would the change stop there? No, we 
must then go to universal suffrage; then the 
House of Lords must sustain the attack, 
and after that the other institutions of 
the country. That all these things would 
inevitably follow might be deduced from 
a priori reasoning alone. But, fortunately 
this was a case in which the lessons of expe- 
rience were clear and ample. In such a case 
it would not be impossible for them to learn 
by the examples of ancient Greece and 
Rome, but in the United States they had 
presented to them, in the plainest manner, 
the inevitable development of a people, 
like our own, when left to the Government 
of a numerical majority. ‘The people of the 
United States were a kindred race, using 
the same language, and for the most part 
having the same religious faith, and draw- 
ing their intellectual life from the same 
literature ; and they saw in them the true 
development of the English blood and race 
when, loosened from their old traditions, 
they proceeded to govern themselves by the 
votes of a majority disregarding the in- 
fluences of property. They were drawn on 
step by step from one point to another ; 
and though they often attempted to draw 
a line at which to stop, they found them- 
selves utterly unable to doso. It would 
be impossible, however, to contrast or 
compare the history of the Federal Go- 
vernment of America with our own posi- 
tion and circumstances. The great and 
wise men who settled that constitution, 
foresaw the changes that. would in- 
evitably come, and that the Union would 
speedily be broken up if the Democra- 
tic powers of the people were left un- 
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checked, and they, therefore, circum- 
scribed them with safeguards. But Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had no such inten- 
tion in introducing the new constitution 
of 1860. They trusted to the electors of 
the new Bill to say whether there should 
be a further change of suffrage in the year 
following, or at such other time as they 
might please. But from the history of the 
several American States many useful les- 
sons might be learned. Would the House 
follow him while he attempted a brief 


sketch of the history of the State of New 


York; and while he asked what reason 
there was to suppose that they should not 
come to the same result under circum- 
stances which were very similar. The 
constitution of New York, starting in 
1777, was reformed in 1821, was reformed 
again fn 1846. Gradually the periods of 
change became smaller, and by a provision 
in the constitution of 1846 the question 
whether it is to receive further Amend- 
ment is again to be considered in 1866. 
What was done in 1821 and 1846 was not 
done by the ordinary Legislature, but by 
Convention clected for the special occasion. 
The Senate of 1777 was a body of twenty- 
four freeholders. It was a sort of Cham- 
ber of Peers. The peerage, it was true, was 
not conferred by the Sovereign, but by the 
election of the peers, from amongst them- 
selves. Frecholders, whose freeholds were 
worth £100, elected the Senate from out 
of their own body, and there was no ex- 
clusion of men of colour. By the consti- 
tution, at present, citizenship of ten days 
was suflicient. Every citizen of ten days’ 
standing, haviug been an inhabitant of the 
particular State for twelve months, and 
of the particular district for four months, 
was qualified to vote as an elector and 
to be a senator, but to the exclusion of 
men of colour both as electors and sena- 
tors. The electoral franchise for the 
House of Assembly was, in 1777, what 
the Bill before the House amounted to, 
substantially household. A rent of 40s., 
or ownership and occupation of a freehold 
of £20 value, rated, and actually paying 
taxes to the State—this was the franchise 
in 1777; it got more democratic in 1821 ; 
it finally became, in 1846, universal suf- 
frage. Household suffrage was not sufii- 
cient. It was said that household suffrage 
was a broad and distinct line at which we 
might be able to stop if we should here- 
after think we could not safely go beyond. 
Let America be the test. The attempt 
had been made there and had failed. 


[ Firet Night. 
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Then look at the downward course of | advocate.” 
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Mr. Warden followed :—*“ It 


their legislation in the appointment of; had almost become a recognized principle 


judicial officers. 


Judges. 


In 1777, a Committee | 
appointed by the Assembly out of the | 
Senate had the power of appointing the | 
In the regular course of the | 
working of democracy, the people de- | 
manded the right to choose their own | State. 
Judges, and the Judges were now clected | character of the tenants. 


in Western New York that agricultural 
land should not be leased for more than 
five years.” Mr. Kirkland said, “ He be- 
lieved that these tenures were disastrous 
to agriculture and the best interests of the 
They also tended to degrade the 
This was an 


by universal suffrage in State districts and | opinion which he had formed long before 


in judicial districts, new courts being con- | 


anti-rentism was thought of. He would 


stituted—a Court of Appeal and a Supreme | not for any human inducement violate the 
Court. In 1777 the payment of Mem- | right of a single individual, but he believed 


bers of the Legislatures does not appear to 
have been suggested; but in 1821 it was 
thought that a sum, not exceeding three 
dollars a day, should be allowed to mem- 
bers; and in 1846 the three dollars were 
made certain, and a dollar allowed for 
every ten miles as travelling expenses. In 
the constitution enacted by convention of 
1846 would be found the traces of an 
agrarian law; by the 14th and 15th 
clauses of the first article of the Constitu- 
tion, it was provided that no lease or grant 
of agricultural land, for a longer period 
than twelve years, in which any rent or 
service is reserved, should be valid, and 
that all charges or fines reserved on alien- 
ation should be void. It might be said 
that this was not an agragrian measure, 
but rather a law to regulate the relation 
of landlord and tenant, as the landowner 
could let the land for twelve yzars. But ob- 
serve, this is not one of the ordinary acts 
of the Legislature. It is meade by this 
special convention a part of the constitu- 
tion; and let them turn to the debates 
which brought about the carrying of those 
clauses, and they would find their real 
purport and object. The debates in both 
the Conventions of 1821 and 1846 were 
most instructive volumes for English 
statesmen and politicians. ‘Mr. Brown 
voted against the first section, not because 
he was not friendly to the principle, but 
because he regarded it as humbug to in- 
corporate in the constitution provisions 
which were not necessary.” With respect 
to the style of the speeches, they would 
find that the high tone of debate of the 
earlier periods was not afterwards main- 
tained. He had not selected the passage 
on account of its style. Mr. Brown went 
on to say, ‘‘ It was in direct opposition to 
the great principle which had animated all 
the people of this country, that of the 
free right of alienation of property. It 
was a wild project, which no man in his 
senses out of an anti-rent district would 


Mr. Rolt 





| that the interests of the State would be 


advanced and the character of humanity 
elevated in the instance of hundreds with- 
out the slightest injury to any one by the 
adoption of some principle which should 
induce the landlords to part with their 
lands to those who occupied and tilled 
them.” ‘The whole course of the discus- 
sion showed that there was a project afloat 
that nobody should own land who did not 
till it, and it wes now part of the consti- 
tution of New York that there should be 
no sale of land which reserved a rent, and 
no lease reserving rent for more than 
twelve years. It might be said that it 
was a vain alarm to suppose such a prin- 
ciple could ever take root in England, but 
these were men as like ourselves as men 
could be, who started in 1777 with ideas 
of a constitution not far different from 
ours, and who had thus reached the ad- 
vanced posts of democracy which he had 
described. Now he would ask, has the 
result of these democratic changes been 
satisfactory. Look first to the working 
of political affairs. The people of New 
York had political parties ; but they cared 
little or nothing for whom or for what they 
voted, and were led by a small number 
who, for their own purposes, traded with 
them and sold them for place and power. 
Every thing was managed by the Caucus. 
Of this he would quote a proof from the 
second volume of a recent work of Theo- 
dore Parker, of Boston, a fearless thinker, 
and a fearless speaker of his thoughts, a 
man in whose opinions he (Mr. Rolt) felt 
no special sympathy, but a man of honour, 
of learning, and of character. This most 
acute observer said :— 

“You may take 100 men out of Boston and 
fifty men from the other large towns in the State, 
and, if you could get them to be silent till next 
December and give no counsel on political affairs, 
the people would not know what to do. ‘The 
Democrats would not know what to do, nor the 
Whigs. We are a very democratic people, and 
suffrage is almost universal ; but it is a very few 
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men who tell us how to vote, who make all the 
most important laws. Do I err in estimating the 
number at 150? I do not like to exaggerate. 
Suppose there are 600 men, 300 in each party ; 
those 600 manage the political action of the State 
jn ordinary times,”’ 
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And what was said of Boston was true of | 


New York. Was that a desirable state of 
things to arrive at? 
we had sustained already when political 
parties were seen bidding against each 


other for the support of the extreme, 


democratical section. But should we de- 
seend to the lower depths of American 
and democratic politics, and, on a change 
of Administration, for example, see a ge- 
neral dismissal of officials from the highest 
to the lowest ? Observe next the influence 
of universal suffrage—for we shall not stop 


at houschold suffrage—on the conduct of | 
Tn | 


the Executive of the United States? 
reference to their foreign affairs, if the 
daily journals were to be credited, the 
conduct of American Administrations to- 
wards foreign Powers received its colour 
on many occasions, not from the genuine 
opinions of the Government, but from the 
prejudices and passions of the masses, 
Of course, there was frequently a strug- 
gle on the part of the Government to 
keep right, but the result often was that 
their action was dictated by the people. 
Then as to the home administration, every 
officer, as he had said, even down to the 
schoolmaster and the porter, was dismissed 
at every change of Government, and a 
new set of officers was introduced. What 
trading in politics must there be for such 
a state of things to exist! It could only 
arise from a few men driving the elec- 
tors to the poll and then selling them for 
appointments in the incoming administra- 
tion. Then as to the bearing of pure de- 
mocracy on the administration of justice. 
He was far from saying that in America 
the Judges did not duly discharge their 
duties. He had no recent evidence on 
the subject; but human nature was hu- 
man nature; and when Judges were elect- 
ed by the people for short terms, it was 
not, at all events, a satisfactory state of 
things. In England we had determined 
that our Judges, when once selected, should 
be above the reach of the Sovereign, above 
the reach of removal for anything but 
proved misconduct. Let Judges be liable 
to be displaced and they became subser- 
vient. This was human nature. Then as 
to its effect on the conduct and character 
of the members of the Legislature—the 
dollar for ten miles of travelling—what 


Humiliation enough | 
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was the effect of that? The clectors chose 
men of their own class, who were to have 
not only so many dollars a day, but so 
many dollars for travelling expenses. Let 
the House conceive the effect of Members 
coming to the bar or to the offices of the 
| House to state their mileage, and to give 
in estimates of their actual or constructive 
| distances of travelling. It was very well 
| to say that we in England should spurn 
such things; but there in America was 
a kindred race working out the political 
system we are invited to follow to its 
proper results, and the Legislature there 
has voted itself so many dollars a day for 
remuneration and so many for travelling 
|expenses. He mig’:t here again quote 
| Theodore Parker :— 


‘* Tn political office, if you are a senator from 
California or Oregon, you may draw ‘ constructive 
| mileage,’ and pay yourself two or three thousand 
| dollars for a journey never made from home, and 
| two or three thousand more back to your home. 
| So you filch thousands of dollars out of the public 
) purse, and you are the ‘hon. senator’ just as be- 
| fore. You have got the money, no matter how. 
; You may be a senator from Massachusetts, and you 
| may take the ‘trust fund’ offered you by the 
mauufacturers of cotton, and be bound as their ‘ re- 
tained attorney’ by your ‘retaining fee,’ and you 
are still ‘the hon. senator from Massachusetts,’ 
not hurt one jot in the eyes of the controlling 
classes. If you are Secretary of Stute, you may 
take 40,000 or 50,000 dollars from State Street 
and Wall Street, and suffer no discredit at all. At 
one end of the Union they will deny the fact as 
‘too atrocious to be believed ;’ at this end they 
admit it, and say it was ‘honourable in the peo- 
ple to give it,’ and ‘ honourable in the Secretary to 
take it.’”’ 


He did not accept this as conclusive evi- 
dence of the corruption existing in the 
political system of America; but, at all 
events, either the Legislature or society 
was so demoralized that one of the fore- 
most writers of that country ventured to 


make this serious charge. Then, what 
was the effect of the American consti- 
tution upon legislation? What was the 
course of taxation? The State-tax of New 
York and the city-tax, were, he believed, 
collected under one head—quite apart, of 
course, from the federal taxes—and these 
local imposts amounted not to 8s. not to 
10s. per cent, but to 2 per cent per 
annum on property. The New York cor- 
respondent of The Zimes, in a letter pub- 
lished in that journal on December 20, 
1859, said :— 

“ But these shortcomings are confined to one 
| side of the account. On the other side the show 


| of municipal taxation does great credit to the 


| wealth of he city. The taxes and assessments 
' [ First Night. 
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amount to about 2 per cent of the gross valuation. 
Fancy such a measure of taxation upon an estate 
yielding 5 per cent per annum.” 


And that this was so was clear from 
an extract from Zhe New York Herald, 
which he (Mr. Rolt) held in his hand, 
as to the amount of taxable property, 
and the rate of taxation from the year 
1841 to 1859. In the city of New York 
it was shown that the amount of taxable 
property, which in 1841 was 251,000,000 
dollars, had increased in 1859 to 
551,000,000 dollars; but the rate of tax- 
ation, which, in 1841, was one half-dollar 
per 100 dollars, was in 1859 upwards of 
one and three-quarters, so that while the 
increase in the property was twofold, the 
increase of taxation was more than three- 
fold. He also thought it important to 
quote an extract from a private letter from 
a gentleman now a merchant at Birming- 
ham, who had resided for some years at 
New York. After describing the nature 
of the New York Property-tax, he adds— 

“The valuation of personal property is hard 
enough to get at, but is ridiculously unfair in New 
York. Real property is of course more fairly 
valued.” 


This was the result which followed when 
those who had not the property taxed those 


who had ; and were we not advancing in the 
same direction ? We were giving the power 
to those who had not the property, and at 
the same time Government was teaching 
the new constituencies not only how defi- 
cits might be supplied out of income-tax, 
but how deficits might. be created in order 
to be supplied out of income tax. Was it 
possible that this lesson would be lost on 
those to whom it was given? Soon there 
would be a clamour to exempt incomes 
derived from trades from the payment of 
income tax. ‘ Mine is but a life income,” 
it would be said, “and dependent on my 
own exertions; yoursis a fee. How hard 
to subject these to the same duty!” The 
argument was so plausible that, with the 
power to back it, he should wonder if it 
did not succeed, and in that case he must 
be allowed to put in a plea for the ex- 
emption of professional incomes. It would 
next follow as inevitable that a majority 
with small incomes from property, seeing 
that trade interests must not be mulcted, 
should claim exemption for small incomes, 
and so lead to an exclusive charge upon pro- 
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perty. With small incomes relieved, with 

trade incomes exempted, with indirect | 
taxation gradually diminishing, what dif- | 
ference would there be between the income | 


Mr. Rolt 
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tax and the 2 per cent tax upon property 
in New York? In the progress of demo- 
cracy when once the movement in that di- 
rection has fairly set in, it was not pos- 
sible to stop—for the invariable tendency 
was to advance. He had shown what had 
taken place among men of our own blood 
and race when they had once started upon 
this course. The great men who founded 
the American constitution in 1777 did not 
take so low a basis as household suffrage 
even for their House of Assembly; and 
there was an Upper Chamber composed of 
frecholders, elected by freeholders; and 
yet, when once our American brethren set 
about reforming their constitution by se- 
vering property from representation, and 
giving preponderance to mere numbers, 
they found it impossible to pull up at any 


| point short of universal suffrage with all 


its consequences. Surely the risks he had 
pointed out were sufficient to make any 
one hesitate upon a measure of this 
kind. Upon a former occasion the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Herts (Sir 
E. B. Lytton) had finely said tha’ “ de- 
mocracy was like the grave; it never 
surrendered what was once given to it.” 
But that was little more than half the 
truth, for not only did democracy not sur- 
render anything once given, but it never 
allowed anything to be withdrawn that 
had once been offered. It would be wise 
then, before the present offer was finally 
made by this House, to consider whe- 
ther there should not be some modifi- 
cation. He was surprised to hear it said 
that this proposition would settle the 
question for a quarter of a century. What 
was that period when they were speak- 
ing of a constitution? A century was 
but little in the history of a constitu- 
tion. He stood by the constitution of 
1832, and he never dreamt, notwithstand- 
ing the forebodings of its want of perma- 
nence, that those who were instrumental in 
carrying that arrangement should, in his 
time, after an interval of less than thirty 
years, come forward and propose another 
scheme, which they said might probably 
last for another thirty years. There was 
little probability of its duration even for 
that period; but even if there were, to 
tamper with constitutions in the hope 
that your amendments may last for thirty 
years was a terrible fallacy to act upon. 
It would still be heaping change upon 
change, and the appetite for change that 
grew by what it fed upon would urgently 
require further and greater satisfaction. 
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Let them proceed in that direction, and 
universal suffrage must ultimately come 
despite the monarchy ; and the other insti- 
tutions of the country must stand or fall 
according to the will of a numerical majo- 
rity of the people. He might be asked 
how practically he proposed to deal with 
the Bill. Personal considerations he had 
none; party considerations he was free 
from ; he was not cognizant of the course 
intended to be taken by the party with 
which he acted, except from what they 
had to-night heard, although he did not 
doubt it would be a wise and dignified one; 
but he objected to the Bill as it now stood 
upon practical considerations for the coun- 
try. If the principle of the Bill was 
calculated and intended to disturb and 
lower the connection between property and 
representation, and to give preponderance 
to numbers merely, then he gave an em- 
phatic nay to the Bill. But for the re- 
sult of party manoeuvres he should not 
have thought the time had arrived when 
further change was necessary ; but, thanks 
to the course that had been taken on both 
sides of the House—although the cry had 
undoubtedly first and for party purposes 
arisen from those who were the authors 
of the last settlement, and who once de- 


clared the finality$ of that settlement—he 
felt that something must be done. He 
thought, however, they should adhere 
to the principles of the Bill of 1832; 
not by going indefinitely onwards in the | 


same direction, for the House must re- 
member that though a short distance in 
a certain direction might lead them to 
pleasant places, yet a further progress in 
the same direction might lead them into 
inextricable mire and confusion. The mea- 
sure of 1832 had fixed the representation 
of towns and counties, according to their 
then conditions. Hgve those conditions 
changed ? Had any of those towns fallen 
into decay? If that could be shown, then 
he would be ready to transfer the repre- 
sentatives to other constituencies, or if it 
could be shown that the people were now 
better educated, so as to make them com- 
petent to understand the principles of 
government, or that the value of money 
had changed, and that the class who now 
live in £6 or £8 houses formerly lived 
in £10 houses, he would admit the pro- 
priety of a change in the franchise. But 
there was no evidence that any of these 
things had happened. He did not doubt 
that those professing extreme opinions ap- 
proved this measure, and accepted it in 
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its integrity ; but how those who affected 
to regard the constitution as it now exists 
could upon these facts so support it he 
could not understand. He believed the 
i effect would be in boroughs, to transfer 
power, from householders of £10 and 
upwards to householders under £10. It 
might be said that there had been a great 
spread of education, and that there was 
growing enlightenment among the people, 
| but he would again remind the House of 
the United States. In this country we 
could never hope, with all our efforts, to 
do more in the way of education than had 
been done in America. There they had 
| State schools, and everything that an- 
|swered the name of popular education, 
and we could not expect more enlightened 
constituencies here than in America. There 
was no reason why we should expect to 
escape from many of the dangers they 
had fallen into in America, if we pur- 
sued the same course; and the country 
at large was not prepared to admit the 
| existence of any such misgovernment as 
' called for experimental changes involving 
|such risks. He would urge upon the 
House to take these things into its seri- 
| ous consideration, and he trusted that in 
| Committee the present measure would be 
/so modified as to remove some of those 
objections which he had suggested; but 
as it now stood, he felt it due to himself 
and due to the constituency which he 
represented, most unequivocally to protest 
| against it, believing as he did that in its 
present form it was calculated if not in- 
tended to sever the connection which 
existed between representation and pro- 
perty, and ultimately to place the powers 
of Government in the hands of a mere 
majority of the people. 

Mr. W. F. CAMPBELL said, that as 
regards the general supporters of the Go- 
vernment, whose boroughs were affected 
by this measure, in his view their party 
ties and local obligations formed a balance, 
and that they were therefore free to criticise 
the Bill in that sense, which their view of 
the public interests dictated to them. 
Acknowledging the theory of party life, 
which the noble Lord, the Member for the 
City, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks, had frequently ex- 
plained, and having acted on it strictly 
ever since the general election, he sub- 
mitted that it had not any force to restrain 
the Gentlemen who sat for threatened 
towns from frank discussions of this mea- 
sure. At the same time his opinion of the 
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measure was in no way influenced by any 
local circumstances. Those circumstances 
would only add to his freedom in express- 
ing that opinion. The first remark which 
naturally strikes an observer on the Bill 
has been anticipated to-night by the Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield. The Member for 
Huddersfield observed that although the 
Bill is designed to scttle the representative 
arrangements of the country, it contains 
no protection of the voter against illegal 
influences, and can hardly therefore meet 
the approbation of the persons who have 
all along contended that protection of the 
voter against illegal influences is the first 
and most essential change in the Reform 
Act. IJf the Bill threw discussions on 
organic change into abeyance, it obviously 
retarded that protection, and flung it toa 
greater distance than it was before. If it 
did not gain that point, and create a re- 
spite of those controversies, its purpose was 
not answered. It was not, however, neces- 
sary to dilate upon this topic. Its force 
was for those alone who deemed such pro- 
tection of the voter indispensable. But it 
might be fairly asked by all sections of the 


legislature how far the scheme was based | 


upon sufficient information. The returns 
appear upon the whole to be such as to 


enable us to ascertain in what boroughs 
the new electors under the six pound fran- 
chise will more than double the old clec- 


tors under the present law. But there 
are no returns by which we can calculate 
the position of freeholders in counties com- 
pared with that of the electors about to 
come in under the Chandos clause, ex- 
tended to ten pounds. No returns exist to 
illustrate the present number of the free- 
holders. In 1853-4 they were computed 
to be 315,196 in England. The return 
dated 5th March, 1860, gives, exclusive of 
the represented boroughs, the number of 
persons rated at ten pounds and upwards 
as 567,560, making 252,364 the excess of 
occupying tenants over freeholders, being 
eighty per cent. The presumption, there- 
fore, is that the freeholders will be in a 
minority. In 1851 it was distinctly laid 
down, and warmly argued by the noble 
Lord the Member for the City, that they 
ought to be in a majority, and if in 1859 
the House of Commons thought it wiser to 
overthrow a Government than to reduce 
the number of the frechold voters, and if 
they took that step at the advice of the 
noble Lord, they would pause perhaps in 
1860, before weakening the rights and 
overruling the ascendency of that ancient 
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and invaluable body. The Government 
appear bound to point out distinetly, whe- 
ther, and in what counties, the freeholders 
will be reduced to a subsidiary class, under 
the pressure of a £10 Chandos clause, ag 
yet unsanctioned by the House and un. 
known to the country, before they ean ex- 
pect the Bill to be adopted. But passing 
by this question, whoever concurs in the 
opinion which the hon. Member for Roch. 
dale laid down before his borough in 
August last, must view with hesitation, 
perhaps even with regret, the line of poliey 
upon which the noble Lord has entered, 
The Member for Rochdale laid down jn 
August last, and that for the instruction of 
the empire, that looking to the temper of 
'the public mind, looking to the fate of 
| former propositions, looking to the bound- 
‘less difficulties which attend judicious 
change in the Reform Act, the true course 
of a statesman was to renounce extensive 
schemes, and Session after Session to 
| direct his legislative care to those parts 
of our system in which some practical re- 
dress might be applied to some recognized 
anomaly, In February, 1857, the noble 
Lord, the Member for Tiverton, publicly 
| announced the same opinion in his place. 
The great dissatisfaction which the Bills of 
1852, 1854, and 1859 created, and which 
the present Bill creates, so far as we can 
at present judge of its reception, are the 
strongest testimony to the wisdom of that 
counsel, The ease with which the Irish 
Franchise Bill of 1850 was discussed and 
earried through the Houses should also be 
regarded as a monument to the good sense 
of that line which the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale and the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton had advocated. The hon. Gentle- 
man then pointed to the prudent and effee- 
tive manner in which the Member for Roch- 
dale had impressed this view upon the large 
body of electors and non-electors whom he 
addressed in August last, so as to bring it 
home to their minds rather by the force ot 
illustration than of argument. It occurred 
to him that the policy of the Member for 
Rochdale was calculated to secure Reform 
without a dissolution. The policy of the 
noble Lord had more than once tended to 
a dissolution without Reform. The policy 
of the Member for Rochdale was confirmed 
and sanetioned by experience ;_ the experi- 
ence of the Irish Franchise Bill of 1850. 
The policy of the noble Lord was exposed 
and reprimanded by experience, the ex- 
perience of 1852, 1854, and 1859. The 
policy of the Member for Rochdale was 
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likely to avert a complication in our foreign 

licy. The policy of the noble Lord was 
likely to create the moment when such a 
province as Savoy might be annexed by | 
auch a power as France with the greatest | 
possible impunity and safety. If this view { 
was just, by far the most interesting point 
to be discussed about the measure, was 
how far would it be permanent. Nothing | 
but its permanence can justify departure | 
from the mode of action which the Mem- | 
ber for Rochdale and the first minister en- 
forced. Nothing but its permanence can 
justify the House of Commons in inearring 
the public evils of a general election in the 
autumn, The point which agitates all men. 
who look into the subject is not of how | 
many voters will it add, but how many | 
years will it maintain itself? Those who 
think this measure leads to permanence 
natarally favour it. Those who have not | 
any faith in its stability are less inclined to , 
do so. These are some of the grounds on | 
which its permanence may be disputed. 
Mr. Campbell then contended that it took 
away none of the causes which had led to 
the disturbance of the system of 1832, 
such as physical distress among the lower 
orders, commercial panics in the middle 
class, and European agitation like that of 
1830 and 1848, which produced a general 
uneasiness among the masses of our people. 
But these causes, although deep and un- 
deniable, were too remote to be enlarged 
upon, A far more obvious and effective 
cause of agitation against the Act of 1832 
was the power of the hon. Members below 
the gangway to overthrow governments, 
Conservative or Liberal, unless they made 
aserious departure from that Act. It was 
perfectly notorious that this power, and 
this power alone, brought about the Bill 
of 1852, the Bill of 1854, the Bill of 1859, 
and the present measure. If the present 
measure docs not extend, it will not at 
least reduce the power of the hon. Mem- 
bers below the gangway. Neither does it 
satisfy them, if we may credit their expres. 
sions on the Ist March, or remove their 
wish to exercise in favour of organic 
change, the power | adverted to. So long 
as the hon. Members below the gangway 
had other objects to pursue, they demanded 
organic changes with comparative indiffer- 
ence. When other objects were exhausted, 
their activity for these ends would no 
longer be restrained. For twenty years 
from the Reform Act the Members below 
the gangway were united with the Whig 
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poses which both desired to obtain; when 
those purposes were reached there was 
nothing to subdue and cover their vital 
and essential differences as to the mode in 
which that House ought to be called into 
existence by the people. The hon. Mem- 
bers below the gangway had then no 
choice except to be inactive—and their 
position shrank from such inaction—or else 
to agitate for organic changes which the 
Whig party could not, without a sacrifice 
of honour and principle, aecede to. If this 
Bill revived slavery in our colonies, cor- 


ruption in our town councils, abuses in our 


poor laws — if it re-enacted prohibitory 
duties upon corn, and reposed restraints 
upon navigation—if it shut up trade with 
India and with China—if it took away the 
self-government of our Colonics, the cheap- 
ness of our postage, the extent of our 
markets —it would then doubtless re-unite 
the hon. Members below the gangway in 
their ancient bonds with the Whig party. 
It would then put an end to the demand 
for organic changes during a long period. 
Objectionable as it was it could not be 
charged with all these tendencies. It left 
the hon. Members below the gangway un- 
der the same necessity to demand organic 
ehange as it found them sinee it withheld 
the greater part of those which they de- 
manded, and did not give them any pleas 
for ceasing to demand them. But to come 
to practical details, was it likely that a ten 
pound franchise could be defended in the 
counties, when its instability had just been 
shown in the boroughs? It would no 
longer be possible to maintain it on the 
ground that the advantage of the free- 
holders required its preservation, as the 
advantage of the freeholders would already 
have been sacrificed and their predomi- 
nance removed. A large party in the 
State, although not bound by the opinion, 
have adventured the opinion that unifor- 
mity of suffrage in the counties and the 
boroughs is desirable. After what has 
taken place they are not bound by such a 
dogma, but they cannot maintain a ten 
pound suffrage in the counties against some 
future Member for East Surrey, who asks 
you to extend it to six pounds, with as 
much force as otherwise they would do. 
As regards the six pound franchise in the 
boroughs it does not coincide with any 
natural division of society, it excludes the 
body of the working classes and it can 
never have the prestige which surrounded 
the arrangements of 1832. Should a ery 
be raised against it, that ery would have a 
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good deal of sympathy within the limit, 
because the limit includes many whose 
poverty inclines them to favour all kinds of 
social change. Should a ery be raised 
against it (and it is certain that there will 
be one), that cry will not be easily resisted. 
Men will not stand against the torrent of a 
popular demand unless they stand behind 
the shelter of an epoch or a principle, and 
it is clear that they will not stand behind 
either of these barriers. But although it 
cannot be defended as a guarantee for per- 
manent tranquillity, does the Bill or does it 
not lessen tlhe main defects of the Reform 
Act. I mean by the main defects of the 
Reform Act those defects which experience 
has opened, and which are equally apparent 
as well as equally repugnant to the party 
who resisted, and to the party who created 
it. The first of these defects (and in 1832 
it was not possible to calculate it) is that 
the borough franchise is equal on the one 
hand, and uniform on the other. From 
its being uniform it is not easy to uphold, 
from its being cqual it is not easy to reduce 
it. Being the only door of the Constitu- 
tion, the excluded classes naturally agitate 
against it. 


to the sway of a numerical majority. Two 
remedies are possible. 


right of which the people are desirous. Or 
by giving more votes to men above ten 
pounds than to men beneath that limit 
you may extend that limit without in- 
justice to the middle classes of society. 
The Bill takes neither course. It does 
nothing to fortify the household test by 
barriers of a nature to reduce the pressure 
which encroaches on it. It does nothing 
to make it safer and more possible directly 
to extend it. It merely substitutes a six 
pound for a ten pound Kimit. And all who 
reflect will see that a six pound limit is 
more difficult to guard as it is more dan- 
gerous to reduce. 
aggravates this evil. The next defect in 
the Reform Act which experience has 
opened, and which was not anticipated at 
the time, was the vast corruption of our 
boroughs. It appeared to arise mainly 
from the evenness of parties, the severity 
of contests, and the desire of seats in Par- 
liament which the Bill would leave un- 
altered. But unfortunately the Bill would 
give a new incentive to it. Transferring 
power from the middle classes to the lower 
classes in a large number of towns (and this 
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Being equal, if you lower it to | 
any great extent you expose the boroughis | 
| vious times men of Parliamentary position 
By those auxiliary | 
tests which former Bills contained, you | 
raay open other avenues to that elective | 
| in other words, that a concurrence of opin- 
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was proved by the statistics), it left the 
former but one mode of recovering the in. 
fluence it took away from them. Beyond 
this it made it casy to indulge the desire 
it created and act upon the view it opened, 
No man would have the boldness to cop. 
tend that in represented towns the electors 
from ten to twenty pounds were less firm 
and incorruptible than the same class in 
any part of our country. No man could 
have the boldness so unjustly to tra. 
duce a class which has many virtues in 
spite of one deficieney. Still less would 
any one presume to argue that electors 
from ten to twenty pounds were less firm 
against pecuniary seduction than electors 
between ten pounds and six pounds would 
be found. 
extended the number of corruptible elee. 
tors in the boroughs; it created a body of 
corruptible electors in the counties; it gave 
new motives to the use of wealth for buy. 


| ing votes, and*it withheld protection from 


illegal influences. It therefore seemed to 
aggravate corruption, the most fatal blemish 
which experience has opened in the system 
of 1832. The only further vice in the Re- 
form Act which he desired to refer to was 
that since that era much more than in pre- 


had been excluded from the House of Com- 
mons, not by the public voice, but against 
the public wishes. It might be described 


ion in the House and in the country on the 
right of any man to sit in Parliament is no 
security that such a man will be returned 
to it. The facts which placed this propo- 
sition beyond the scope of doubt were very 
easy to be stated. Between 1688 and 1833 
there were only four great cases of politi- 
cal exclusion. Since 1832, less than thirty 
years, each section of the House has had 
almost as many losses of this nature as 
the whule State incurred during the hun 
dred and forty years preceding The 
Gentlemen below the gangway have been 
deprived of the services of Sir William 
Molesworth for four Sessions, of tle Mem- 
ber for Rochdale for two Sessions, of the 
Member for Birmingham one Session. The 
supporters of the late Sir Robert Peel 
had to lament the absence of the right 
hen. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1846 and 1847, besides others 
in other times who had held important 
posts under their leader. The present 
Opposition had been for ten years without 
the lustre and advantage which the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Hertfordshire 
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was able to confer upon them. As regards 
the Whig party, their losses had been yet 
more extensive. The present Lord Carlisle, 
Jong after he had filled the higher offices 
of State, was for many years, from 1841, 
excluded as Lord Morpeth. Far more im- 
pressive was the notorious and melancholy 
fact that Lord Macaulay, thrown out of 
Parliament in 1847, was foreed to retire 
from the Cabinet by his unmerited exclu- 
sion, and that the State for ever lost his 
talents as a Minister. To crown all, the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department was excluded from 
the House of Commons in 1853 and in 
1854, although very soon after a state 
of affairs arose, in which some distin- 
guished persons having left the Govern- 
ment, a costly war, involving the fate of 
Europe and the honour of the country, 
could only be sustained by his financial 
exertions. No man would be found to say 
that the greater part of the exclusions he 
had pointed to were sanctioned by the 
opinion of the people or of Parliament. 
No man would be found to say that Par- 
liamentary and national opinion would not 
have hastened to correct them if they had 
had the power so to do. The proposition 
therefore was correct that, under the Re- 
form Act, general elections, although an 
efficient engine for representing the opin- 
ions which prevailed, were an ineffective 
engine for bringing into the [louse of 
Commons all the men who ought to be 
thee. He did not wish to go into the 
consequences of that remarkable anomaly. 
He wished to go into the question of how 
this Bill would influence it. More than 


one course was open to the noble Lord. | 
The noble Lord might in the first place | 


have profited by the vacant seats of Sud- 
bury and St. Alban’s, so far as to con- 
struct a plan for giving Parliamentary and 
national opinion the means of placing in 
the House, after a general election, those 


whose exclusion it was not willing to sub- | 
Or, if he felt unequal to this | 


mit to. 
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the contrary, extends it. It removes five- 
and-twenty seats which are open to politi- 
eal capacity, whatever quarter it may come 
from. Only five of which will be replaced 
by seats of such a character. It is not 
pretended that the counties to which new 
Members will be added, or the large towns 
to which new Members will be added, are 
likely to be open to the generality of can- 
didates. The counties will no doubt be 
open to those who have property within 
them, and the large towns to those who 
are locally connected with them, or who 
are ready to become their organs in the 
IIeuse. These points will not admit of 
proof ; but they admit an easy illustration. 
When the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department was without 
a seat in 1853 and 1854—to the seandal 
of reflecting men and to the loss of the 
community—would he have ever dreamt of 
proposing to stand at a vacancy in any of 
the counties to which the Bill transfers 
what it takes away from these five-and- 
twenty boroughs? Would he have felt the 
slightest interest, or would his friends have 
felt it, upon hearing that at Birmingham, 
or Manchester, or Leeds a contest was 
about to happen. But at which of the five- 
and-twenty boroughs to be deprived of seats 
might he not have come forward with at 
least a reasonable chance of being elected ? 
The noble Lord destroys in the sum total 
twenty avenues by which Parliamentary 
ability may reach the House of Commons, 
as he removes five-and-twenty open seats, 


‘and only forms five which come into that 


class. He adds, therefore, to the evil which 
of all others he was bound to put an end 
to, or to mitigate. Mr, Campbell was well 
aware that to form an adequate opinion of 
the Bill, other topics should be mentioned. 
It ought to be compared with the Bills of 
1852, 1854, and 1859. It ought to be 
considered how far it tallies with the re- 
corded judgment of any section in the 
Cabinet. Its origin in the events of 1851 
ought to be serutinized. The consumma- 


political achievement, the noble Lord, by | tion in our history tv which it points ought 
leaving the four seats in abeyance, might | to be weighed. He would not enter into 
have left the possibility of afterwards con- | topics so full of moment and of delicacy ; 
tending with the evil. Or he might re- not only from a sense of inability to treat 
move the chance of future remedy, but | them, not only from a wish to spare the 
yet refuse in any manner to extend a dis- | House, but because no man would be war- 
order by which publie life was weakened | ranted in touching them unless he intended 
and degraded. The Bill does not in any | to oppose the second reading of the Bill. 
way propose to remedy the evil. As it} He had not risen to oppose the second 
disposes of the four vacant seats, it does| reading of the Bill. He rose only to pre- 
not leave the future possibility of doing so. | vent its being read a second time until he 
It does not leave the evil as it is, but, on| had imperfectly submitted to them that i 
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tended to deny protection to the voter, and , principle had been carried into effect. The 
to overwhelm the forty-shilling freeholders, ‘Bill proposed to extend the borough fran. 
that it departed from the wise policy whieh | chise to oceupiers of houses whose rental 
the First Minister and the Member for was £6, and it coupled with that occupancy 
Rochdale had traced out for our adoption, the payment of rates. Now, that was a 
that it afforded no kind of guarantee for basis which he regarded as being at once 
the permanence so anxiously desired, while unsubstantial, unsound, and _ ill-defined, 
it palpably enhanced the three well-known The occupier of a £6 house ought, no 
defects of the Reform Act. The noble -doubt, legally speaking, to pay his own 
Lord, in spite of all his Parliamentary , rates; but by custom and convenience the 
abilities, was not able on the Ist of March | law was in that respect practically set at 
to recommend the scheme as having any | defiance; for not ouly in the ease of £6, 
tendency to bring about the further cle- but of £8, £10, and even’£15 houses, the 
vation of the House. And in the course | ‘yates were frequently and generally, as 
of the debate, as yet none of those who “regards the first class of tenements, com- 
reflected the opinion of large numbers _ pounded for by the landlord. But he 
out of doors had ventured to support it as might be tuld that that objection would 
caleulated to ensure the satisfaction of the! be obviated, and that after the passing of 

op ; the Bill the condition of the payment of 

Mr. LIDDELL said, some remarkable rates would be complied with in order to 
features were presented by the debate as secure the advantages which the possession 
far as it had that evening proceeded. Three | of the franchise was calculated to confer, 
speeches had been delivered upon the Minis- | It was well known that landlords were 
terial side of the House each one of which | allowed to compound for the deseription of 
differed in many essential particulars. The | property to which he alluded: because in 
hon. Gentleman, Mr. Campbell, who had just | most instanees the tenants were so poor 
spoken, was evidently disposed to regard the | that their effects would not cover the ex- 
Bill under diseussion with a suspicion and | pense of u distraint upor. them for the 
dislike which seemed to be not a little pre- | amount due in the event of the law being 
valent on that side of the House to which | put in foree. Were those persons compe 


the hon. Gentleman belonged, while the tent to exercise the franchise in the manner 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) the noble Lord desired? He did not deny 
looked upon the Bill as calculated to settle | | that there were intelligent artizans among 
the question of reform for the next twenty- | the £6 occupiers who might well be ad. 


five years. It was to be hoped that he! mitted to the franchise, but there was also 
was right. <A different view of the matter ia vast number of poor dependent persons, 
had, however, been taken by the hon. ‘such as he had mentioned, who were not 
Gentleman who opened the debate on the | qualified to exercise the franchise. Again, 
Ministerial benches, for he was of opinion | when a landlord compounded for the rates, 
that the work which engaged the House; le was allowed to compound at one-half 
of Commons to-day might to-morrow oc- the value of the property; but in the case 
cupy its attention. Now, the opinion thus | of a tenant claiming to pay his own rates, 
expressed he (Mr. Liddell) regarded as | | he would be assessed upon two-thirds, 
presenting a truc description of the mea-| Therefore there were strong reasons to 
sure, and, that being so, he deemed it a| suppose that many of the classes whose 
point well worthy of consideration who the | rates were now compounded for and paid 
workmen were to be whom we were about | by the landlord might not be anxious to 
to employ. The noble Lord by whom | exercise the franchise, if coupled with the 
the Bill had been introduced had last year | condition contained in the Bill. The basis 
laid it down as a principle that, in attempt- | of this Bill was unsubstantial ; and its 
ing the work of Parliamentary reform, en- | probable results had been ably pointed out 
deavour should be made to discover those | by an hon. and learned Gentieman (Mr. 
persons most competent to exereise politi- | Rolt), who drew an effective contrast be- 
eal power, and, the discovery being made, | tween English and American institutions. 
that on those persons pelitical power ought | He (Mr. Liddell) objected to the Bill, be- 
to be conferred. That he (Mr. Liddell) | eause it was a common mode of dealing 
looked upon as a sound principle; and,! with a difficult question. It was easy 
with the kind indulgence of the House, he | enough to ealeulate that there would be 
would examine the Bill of the noble Lord|so many voters at £6, and so many at 
with a view of ascertaining how far that} £7, but from what point could they start 
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which would not land them by that process 
in the great numerical difficulty—how, 
with the adoption of the numerical prin- 
ciple, could they prevent the towns from 
obtaining an unfair share of the represen- 
tation? There was another reason why he 
objected to the Bill, and that was that its 
tendency would be, by lowering the fran- 
ehise, virtually to throw the representation 
of many large and important towns into the 
hands of the mob. He did not use that 
term in an invidious or offensive sense; he 
merely meant the least wealthy, least cdu- 
cated, and least independent portion of the 
community. Before taking a step of that 
kind they ought to pause. If it was neces- 
sary to reduce the borough franchise to £6 
why not base it on direct taxation? This 
might be done by extending the operation 
of the present house tax from £20 to £6. 
A scheme of this kind would have peculiar 
advantages. It would, in the first place, 
couple the possession of political power 
with the payment of Imperial taxation. It 
would enable them to get rid at onee of 
the whole expense of the registration courts, 
the receipt given by the tax-gatherer serv- 
ing as the voter’s claim to be registered. 
The moral effects of the system would also 
be beneficial. There was reason to believe 
that very extensive fraud was now perpe- 
trated in order to conceal the real value of 
a £20 house, and enable the occupier to 
escape the payment of the tax; but that 
temptation would in a great measure be 
removed by the plan he now suggested, 
namely, by materially lowering the escap- 
ing value. This scheme had been received 
with considerable favour by persons of all 
shades of political opinion in the part of 
the country to which he belonged, and it 
had this additional recommendation, —that 
by bringing the great mass of inhabited 
houses within the scope of the house-tax, 
though at a reduced rate, (for it might be 
reduced to £6 and £4, instead of £9 and 
£6, as now), when applied below the pre- 
sent minimum, it would become no incon- 
siderable source of revenue. With refer- 
ence to the county franchise, he contended 
that by placing it so low as was contem- 
plated by this Bill they would materially 
change the whole character of the consti- 
tuency. He complained that they had not 
been furnished with any sort of returns 
from which they could acquire any ade- 
quate notion of the extent to which this 
Bill would lead them. It would be almost 
madness to adopt the changes introduced 
by this Bill without more specific informa- 
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tion than had yet been laid on the table. 
The country was apathetic, because con- 
tented with the existing Parliamentary 
systein ; but, because the country was 
apathetic, don’t let the representatives of 
the country be so, or legislate in regard 
to this measure with blinded eyes. The 
further they proceeded from the landmarks 
which the sagacity of their forefathers had 
set np the more uncertain and dangerous 
became the ground, and in admitting the 
working classes to the exercise of the suf- 
frage, they ought to take care that the 
rights at least of our most important inte- 
rests, those namely, of property and intelli- 
gence, should be preserved. They were 
about, in order to obtain an object, which 
was a good object in itself, to open a new 
spring, and they could not tell whether the 
waiers of that spring might turn out sweet 
or bitter waters. He should not oppose the 
second reading of the Bill, reserving the 
full right to adopt in Committce such mo- 
difications or alterations as might appear 
necessary. 

Mr. BRIGHT said: Mr. Speaker, I am, 
in one respect, in the same position as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire. I do not rise for the 
purpose of proposing that the House should 
divide against the second reading of this 
Bill; but I differ from the right hon, Gen- 
tleman very much in another particular. 
I shall not, in the observations I am about 
to make, endeavour to convince the House 
that this Bill is a very dangerous, if not a 
fatal measure. On the contrary, 1 wish 
to discuss it in the spirit of a person who 
is very anxious for a sound and useful 
measure of Parliamentary Reform, and 
willing to make considerable allowances 
for the difficulties which the Government 
and the House must feel in dealing with 
the question. I think the second reading 
of the Bill, although not to be opposed, 
offers an occasion which it is very desirable 
the House should avail itself of, to diseuss 
the question not only in its principles, but 
in its details, and, in fact, I think that the 
principle of a Bill of this nature is rather 
to be found in its general details than in 
any particular clause. From observing 
what has been said in the [louse to-night, 
and also what is said out of doors upon it, 
it is quite clear that the Bill is met by two 
kinds of objectors. The one consists of 
persons who object to it, because it goes 
much too far, and there is another class 
which objects because the Bill does not 
nearly go so far as they would wish it to 
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go. Now, I shall not oppose it, aud shall 
not even condemn it on either of those 
grounds, because I regard it as a measure 
which is in some degree offered to the 
House as the fulfilment of a pledge which 
was entered into by the Government. at 
its formation, and which was explained to 
the House during the existence of Lord 
Derby’s Administration, by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London, when 
he was sitting on the benches opposite. 
The noble Lord on that occasion said, that 
if he should be in a position to deal with 
this question, he should differ from the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman who 
was at that time Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and that he should also differ 
from a scheme which I had taken some 
trouble to explain to the country, and that 
he would offer to the House a Bill which 
should propose to extend the county fran- 
chise to £10 occupiers, and the borough 
franchise to £6 oceupiers, Ie further 
said, with regard to the distribution of 
seats, that he should not propose to deal 
with more than twenty-five or thirty seats. 
Well, they who have seen the Bill, and 
have heard the noble Lord’s explanation 
of it, must, I think, agree that the pledge 
which the noble Lord made, and which 


the Government, I presume, accepted 
when he joined it, has been in the main 


fulfilled. With regard to the question of 
the distribution of seats: 1 am one of 
those who for many years have held the 
opinion that it would be much better to 
have this question of Keform approached 
by successive steps. The difticulty—a no- 
torious difficulty—(I am making no admis- 
sion | may not as well make)—the notori- 
ous difficulty is the disfranchising of fifty 
or sixty small boroughs which ought to be 
got rid of, I agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Inverness in what 
he said upon the subject to-night. The 
difficulty is felt to be so great that every 
Government has for some time past felt 
itself incompetent to arrange it. I took 
the liberty of recommending the noble 
Lord, I suppose one year and a half ago, 
and have done it since repeatedly and pub- 
licly, that the Reform Bill that should be 
introduced should be a Bill that should 
only settle the question of the suffrage, 
and that it should do it simply and gene- 
rously. And I thought that after that 
had been done, both this House and the 
country would be better prepared to give 
their attention to the question of the small 
boroughs; and we might perhaps come toa 
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more satisfactory arrangement. I make 
this explanation more for the sake of shows 
ing that I am not bound to throw blame 
on a Bill beeause it is not a Bill for a great 
disfranchisement of boroughs that should 
not return Members, and a great enfrane 
chisement of others which should return 
them. I regard the Bill simply as it ism 
Bill for the extension of the suffrage in 
boroughs and counties, It does not toucl 
more than just the outside of the question 
of disfranchisement. [Jronical cheers from 
the Opposition.] It does not. settle it, 
I am ouly telling hon. Gentlemen what 
they are conscious of. It does not settle 
the question: it rather unsettles. it. It 
adds one more precedent to the precedent 
of 1832, and suggests the necessity of a 
further change in reference to Parliamen- 
tary Reform, and I need not disguise from 
the House, what I have frequently stated 
elsewhere, that I have considered the 
question of a transfer of Members, or of 
seats from the little boroughs to large eon« 
stituencies of counties and boroughs~—I 
consider that to be the very pith and mar- 
row of the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form. With regard to this Bill being too 
extensive, I find that the hon. Member 
who spoke last was a little alarmed. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has sue- 
ceeded in perplexing his followers. He 
felt the inconvenience of discussing the 
question, and he then turned to us, and 
wished to make it appear that, after 
all, there was something very dreadful:in 
this Bill, as if he really believed that 
this was a measure beyond that. which 
the Government ought to have proposed, 
and beyond that which the Government 
expected Parliament to pass. I am sut- 
prised that any man should oppose this 
Bill on account of the numberof persons 
to whom it gives votes, Parliamentary 
representation must either be a sham or a 
reality. What must it be in a country 
like this, where you have not more than a 
million voters? You have more. on «the 
register it is true, but if you deduet those 
who have double votes, I believe that you 
will not find more than a million voters in 
Great Britain and Ireland, who would on 
any one given day be entitled to come to 
the poll and give a vote for Members of 
this House. If that be so, and if there 
are seven millions of adult men in the 
United Kingdom, ean it be said that the 
population is treated with generosity or 
liberality by this House? Then we must 
recollect, further, that over a great number 
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of the counties the representation is almost 
as good as dead. It is not the electors of 
the counties who elect, but a few large 
landowners. There are few contests, and 
there is no bribery. Corruption, as it 
exists in some boroughs, is hardly known, 
but coercion has done its work. True, 
those who pay nothing for their seats must 
feel it to he a matter of pleasure, in con- 
tradistinetion to those who have to pay ; 
but there is no doubt that a great bulk of 
county electors have not even the liberty 
to sell themselves. If one half of the con- 
stituencies of counties be in this position, 
ve all feel that, with regard to pretty 


’ gearly half the boroughs in the kingdom, 


coercion and corruption do their work, and 
that a real bond fide honest representation 
is not obtainable from the population in 
these small boroughs. If that be so, then, 
Iwant to ask hon. Gentlemen who are 
alarmed at this Bill—I speak as I usually 
do with great moderation; the House 
knows that I should be glad of a much 
more extensive measure, but any advice 
which I shall give to the House on the 
subject will be dictated not by any opinion 
I may have with regard to what I wish if 
everybody agreed with me, but what I con- 


sider at this moment it is possible and wise 
for Parliament to grant—I say, do hon. 
Gentlemen opposite generally believe that 
8 million of voters among seven millions 
of men is a satisfactory state of things ? 


Is it safe or is it wise? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who spoke from the 
Bench opposite a short time ago (Mr. 
Rolt) really appealed to the House as if 
the sky were about to fall. He asked you 
where you were going to. He asked when 
you intended to pull up—*‘ pull up ”’ was 
the phrase he used—a phrase which we 
all understand. I can tell the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that if he talks of 
pulling up, there are two can play at that 
game, and that he will find himself pulled 
up a great deal sooner than the great bulk 
of the people of England will be pulled 
up, when it is proposed to add 300,000 or 
400,000 electors to the present limited 
number you have on the lists. Besides, 
as the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Buckinghamshire, in speaking last 
Session, told the House—he was then 
rather wild in his statements, it would 
appear—the Government was in extremis, 
it was necessary to get votes, if he. could, 
on this side the House—he told us that 
@ was going to add at least half a million. 
The then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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went so far as to say that his proposition 
would double the constituencies of the 
kingdom. I do not say he did not believe 
this himself—there is no very accurate 
return, and there is very little information 
in regard to his ‘‘ fancy ’”’ franchises, and 
therefore nobody could tell; but I am sure 
that his speech was so far from the reality 
that the result would have entirely dis- 
appointed him, as it would the House and 
the country. Now this Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman would have given, accord- 
ing to his statement, 500,000 voters, 
This present Bill promises rather less, but 
I think it is likely to do considerably more, 
not than he promised by his Bill, but than 
what he would have effected by it. Now, 
we are told by the hon. Member who spoke 
last (Mr. Liddell) of the great increase 
that would arise in certain places, and the 
right hon. Gentleman, with great fidelity, 
stated certain facts which had appeared in 
some leading articles of The Times during 
the last few days upon the subject. We 
all know there is nobody in the world so 
capable of discerning mares’ nests as those 
who conduct The Times newspaper. They 
make it out that every one who has now a 
vote is to be put under an extinguisher, 
that you will never hear any more of them 
in the large boroughs, and that the new 
constituencies will be the only constitu- 
encies left. Now, what is the case at 
present with some of the largest towns in 
England? Take the borough of Liver- 
pool. There you have a borough with 
80,000 houses, but you have a constituency 
of only 18,000 electors. Manchester has 
70,000 houses and 19,000 electors. Bir- 
mingham has 50,000 houses and 9,000 
clectors. Do you mean to say that this 
restriction upon the right of voting is 
tolerable, or that it will be tolerated? Is 
it a thing you can justify by any kind of 
logic? Or can you say it is dangerous to 
enfranchise a large additional number of 
them without uttering a most fearful libel 
upon the great body of your countrymen ? 
If you have a great people whom you have 
excluded from the franchise, and you 
open the door by this Bill, you will have a 
greater number of electors. But have we 
argued, have we clamoured for the Bill? 
Have we convinced all the country, and 
finally Parliament, unless we expect some 
constituencies are to be greatly enlarged ? 
If you choose to divide the towns as I 
have elsewhere proposed, the constituen- 
cies would be less large; and probably 
some inconveniencies which arise from large 
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numbers voting for one or two Members 
might be thus avoided; but that would 
not be objected to by those who are in 
favour of reform, and I hardly think it 
would be objected to by those who are 
against reform. I find the number of 
voters that are to be enfranchised by this Bill 
is really very small. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite made several blunders in 
stating the figures. He said, for example, 
in speaking of one class, that they were 
257,000. That is not the correct number; 
it is 215,000. Now, taking the whole 
number of £6 householders in boroughs, 
and deducting them from the present num- 
ber of electors in the boroughs, this Bill 
does not add more than 162,000. The 
number, as compared with the whole num- 
ber of the population, is ridiculous and al- 
most contemptible. Throughout the whole 
of the boroughs you do not increase the 
franchise more than 40 per cent. If we 
turn to the counties, the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Liddell) says there are no figures by 
which he can ascertain the exact number of 
the electors. He does not know where he 
can find the exact number of electors. 
Now, what does it signify whether the 
number be 20,000 or 50,000, or 100,000 
more or less? Is the voter some pestilent 
creature that you want to put out of ex- 


istence, or one of your countrymen you | 


ought to take by the hand and ask to be 
a participator in the great and noble work 
of administering through Parliament the 
government of a great empire? Now, 
taking the whole number of county oceu- 
piers from £10 up to £50 a year, the re- 
turns show there are about 400,000; but 
you have to deduct from that number a 
great many persons, for instance all women 
who are occupiers, who will make one-fifth, 
if not one-fourth, of the whole number. [A 
laugh.| The hon. Gentleman who laughs 
does not know the figures. There are cities 
in this country in which nearly one-third of 
the occupiers are women, and if the hon. 
Gentleman would go into the facets he would 
find that this is strietly true. Then, if you 
deduct all the occupiers of £50 a year, and 
upwards, and all those who are freeholders, 
and several others whom I need not stop 
to particularize, in all probability the num- 
ber qualified in counties would be found 
to be considerably under 200,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite estimated 
them last year at 200,000. My opinion 
was then, and it is now, that if this Bill 
passes it will not add to the county fran- 
chise in England and Wales more than 
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150,000 electors.. Bear in mind that. the: 
Bill of 1832 was—and this.was its blot— 
an absolute exclusion of the working classes, 
I speak of those persons who live by their, 
daily work, and who receive their wages 
weekly, fortnightly, or at short periods,, If 
you wish to maintain that system, do so 
boldly. You say there is no eclamour for 
Reform. But let Lord Derby in the Honse 
of Lords, and the right hon. Gentleman in 
this House, on behalf of their party, de.. 
clare, like those who were the leaders. of 
that party thirty years ago, that there shall 
be no Parliamentary Reform, and that. the 
working elasses shall not be admitted to 
the franchise, and I will undertake to say 
there would be whirlwind enough in a short 
time, and that they would be glad to have 
rather less clamour. But if you wish not 
to exclude them, let us admit them. If you 
admit them, how many will you admit? 
Would you admit less than are likely to 
be admitted by this Bill? I think the 
whole number of persons admitted to. the 
borough franchise by this Bill, according 
tu my caleulations, really does not appear, 
to be more than from, 160,000 to 170,000 
voters? How many of those are working 
men? Of those who live in houses of the 
annual rent of from £6 to £10, my hon 
Friend the Member for Huddersfield bas 
| shown that one-fourth of the. whole num 
| ber in boroughs pay between £8 and £10, 
| Therefore you should deduct one-fourth 
|from that number, in order to find; the 
'number rightly to be classified as working 
|men. Altogether out of the whole number 
now excluded in the boroughs of England 
| and Wales from the franchise, not more 
than 100,000 are men who may strictly, be 
considered as working elasses aceording to 
the definition I have given who will be ad- 
mitted by this Bill. If that be so, to re 
ject this Bill would be to invite them to the 
door of this House and to the door of the 
polling booth, and then to slam it in their 
faces. That would be a rash and perilous 
proceeding, and you ought very much 
rather go with the noble Lord, or even 
for any more extensive measure than take 
| sueh a step as that, and so set yourselves 
in the face of publie opinion, and in the 
| face of the claims and the rights. of the 
| great body of the people. The right boa, 
| Gentleman and some others have dwelt 
largely upon the question of swamping the 
| counties. It might be a sufficient, answer 
to that statement to say this, that all those 








boroughs where you say the present cour 


| Stituencies are going to be swamped are in 
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favout of this Bill. Therefore they do not 
believe in the peril you describe. If you 
turn back, and’I dare say the right hon. 
Gentleman has turned back, to the diseus- 
sions of 1832, vou will find that every con- 
ceivable argument against reform was then 
brought forward by Sir Charles Wetherell 
and Mr. Wilson Croker. It will be found 
that caleulations were then made that the 
voters between £10 and £25, being more 
nimerous than those above them, would 
swamp the rest of the constituencies ; and 
that the merchants, bankers, elergy, manu- 
freturer's, the principal traders and profes- 
sonal men, being inferior in number to a 
dass much inferior to them in other re- 
spects, power would thus be handed over 
to the humblest and most dependent classes 
in the constituencies about to be made. 
But we have never heard of any of those 
classes being swamped, I have been in a 
good many boronghs—I have represented 
three boroughs, and I have never found any 
complaint on the part of the richest elasses 
there of having been swamped. For ex- 
ample, there is the ease of Coventry, the 
borough represented by my riglit hon. Friend. 
There are there 4,300 freemen, and ],200 
dectors of £10. I never heard it alleged 
that the freemen of Coventry swamped the 
£10 householders, or that my right hon. 
Friend and my hon. Friend his colleague 
did not represent as fairly the householders 
as the freemen of that ancient city. The 
fact is, the whole of this is a childish fear, 
There is no foundation for it. It is the 
offspring of privilege and monopoly. But 
if you come to the elass you are about to 
admit, you will find opinions differ just as 
much among them as among the people 
tbovethem. They differ in their prejudices, 
in their interests. They are divided into 
sides upon questions of religion, polities, 
and municipal affairs, just as the classes 
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sociated with them in the franchise. The 
other class of arguments against the Bill 
is that it is not extensive enough. Here I 
find it much more difficult to argue with 
them. 1 think that is a very rational 
objection after the figures I have stated. 
In the boroughs of England and Wales the 
adult men, according to the Parliamentary 
returns, are about one million and three- 
quarters. You have now 440,0U0 electors. 
You are about to add 169,000, making the 
number 600,000. You will have therefore 
in the boronghs of England and Wales 
about one man in three who hasa vote. But 
looking to the United Kingdom, there are 
6,000,0UU of families, and only 1,000,000 
voters. After this Bill, allowing it will 
raise the number to a million and a half, 
and it is much more than the truth, you 
will still have left four millions and a half 
of adult men out of the twenty-two and 
a half millions of population, without any 
votes whatever. Yet you call yourselvesa 
constitutional Government, governing by 
means of Parliament; you blame the noble 
Lord for the course he is taking, when he 
asks you to come up to a point which will 
still leave twenty-two and a half millions 
of men, women, and children, who have no 
vote in the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment. Surely that will bring comfort to 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke from the 
Opposition side of the House. That par- 
simony in giving votes is a mistake on the 
part of the Government; this distrust is 
unfounded ; the character of the population 
would jastify the House in taking a mere 
liberal view, and proceeding further than 
the noble Lord has proposed that we should 
proceed. But if this be vuly a partial act 
of justice, I think | may say there is a 
large amount of acquiescence in favour of 
the measure. I am not able to refuse it, 
when from 300,000 to 400,000 in boroughs 


thove them are divided; and they are | and counties will be admitted by it to the 
subjected, as we know, to the influence of | franchise, because the number admitted is 
association, to the influence of character, | not double. With regard to the measure 
tothe influence of wealth and opinion, and | of free trade, we took a considerable step 
to all those powers that direct and influence | in 1842; again in 1846 we took another 
the course of society and every individual | step; again in 1853 we took another, and 
in society. As to swamping, hon. Gentle-| now at length the great work is accom- 
men opposite ought not to be much afraid | plished. This admission to the franchise 

swamping. Well all know that half- | will give a large amount of satisfaction, but 
sdozen landowners will swamp a whole! the time will come when for these twenty- 
county. That is a notorious and an ad-! two and a half millions of people you will 
mitted fact; but we never yet heard that | again have to open your door and admit 
in @ large and free constituency there | some further number to a participation in 

S ever been an instance of a party in | the rights that the constitution would seem 


it being able to swamp the fair and legi-! to offer far more generously than the House 
timate influence of the other classes as-| seems to wish to do. With regard to these 
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boroughs, I will tell the House a few facts | it is that this question should remain per- 
for the consolation of the right hon. Mem- | manently in the position you are about to 
‘ber for Buckinghamshire, who is sorely | place it by this Bill. From the return of 
afflicted at what is about to take place.| the Poor-law Board it appears that the 
They have reference to the influence of | constituencies of fourteen of the largest 
those large borouglis and of the large class} boroughs in England and Wales under 
of voters within them. Hon. Gentlemen | this Bill would amount to 262,000. Those 
seem to think with regard to those boroughs} 101 boroughs of which I have spoken, 
that some great democratic step is about| have a constituency of 79,000. But the 
to be taken that would affect the next Par. | fourteen boroughs, with a constituency of 
liament. Look to the other side—look at | 262,000, have only 32 Members, while the 
the small boroughs. By the Bill I pre-| 79,000 electors in the 101 boroughs have 
pared last year, and which I would have} 141 Members. The 54 boroughs, includ- 
presented to the House, were it not that|ing Woodstock and those lower than it, 
the right hon, Gentleman opposite and the| have 27,000 constituency, and return 60 
noble Lord anticipated me, in their anxiety| Members to the House. So that 16] 
to be first to legislate on this question, 1] boroughs, with less than one-third of the 
proposed that boroughs with a population | electors, have four times the number of 
under 16,000 should have one Member| Members, and fifty-four boroughs with less 
each, and that boroughs with a population | than one-ninth of the electors, have double 
under 8,000 should be disfranchised. The} the number of Members. If you wants 
boroughs with a population under 16,000, | more minute deseription than that, you will 
beginning with Berwick-on-T weed, are 101, | find that the Tower Hamlets and Liverpool 
returning 166 Members, At present the] together have more than double the num- 
whole number of electors in these 101|ber of electors of those fifty-four small 
boroughs amount to 81,000, and the num-| boroughs, and yet they are only to have 
ber to be added amounts to 17,000. The! five Members, while the fifty-four boroughs 
present average constituency of all those| have sixty Members. We may perhaps 
boroughs is 610; and the average new| know nothing about representation—we 
electors to be added will be 176. There-| may be under a delusion respecting what 
fore, in these 101 boroughs, the Bill of the| is meant by the representative system. It 
noble Lord will not add quite 30 per cent. | may be that property has nothing to do 
I now come to « lower class still; the} with it, and that men have nothing to do 
boroughs beginning with Woodstock, of| with it; it may be that something which 
which there are 54. Those 54 boroughs | gentlemen call “ interests’’ have to do with 
return 85 Members, and the electors are} it. ‘Interests’ are to be found in abuv- 
22,000. The number to be added would | dance in small boroughs where there are 
be 5,000. Tho average of the electors in| no men; but “interests” are not be found 
those 54 boroughs is now 420, and the new | in those fourteen large boroughs, the par- 
voters in each will average 102, In those! tieulars of which I have stated to the 
54 boroughs the Bill will add less than 25} House. Having stated this much about 
per cent to the electors. Well, I am sorry | the boroughs, the noble Lord will permit 
it is so; but this shows that those boroughs | me to show that the Bill fails in ene of the 
are in such a condition that no extension | objects which he and the Government ought 
of the franchise by a Reform Bill of any| to consider themselves pledged to accom- 
kind can help them out of that condition! plish. I say we may settle any amount 
which calls for the interposition of the| of franchise we like, but when we have 
House to disfranchise them and transfer! settled it it should be the rule without 
their Members to some larger places. The | question, and should be made so plain and 
right hon. Gentleman will see how ill-| simple that all those should be able to 
treated the great boroughs are from this| avail themselves of it to whom the Act 
fact, that if you take 101 boroughs, in-| of Parliament professes to offer it. | Now, 
cluding Berwick-on-T weed, and those below | in respect to the counties, the noble Lord 
it, they will return, under this Bill, 141!has introduced a proviso that is most 
Members to Parliament—that is within | objectionable on several grounds. The 
nine Members of oue-half of all the Mem-| noble Lord proposes to introduce in re 
bers of the boroughs of England and Wales. | gard to that portion of the county elec- 
If you look to the number of electors they | tors that are enfranchised by this Bill the 
have, and to the number of electors in the | rate-paying clause that has given 80 much 
other boroughs, you will see how impossible | trouble in the boroughs throughout the 
Mr. Bright 
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kingdom... If the premises occupied are 
above the value of £50, the rate-paying 
clause does not apply at all; but with re- 
spect to those premises that are between 
£50 and £10 in yearly value, the condition 
is to be introduced, I object altogether, 
when you are establishing an oecupying 
clause that will range from £10 to the 
highest amount of rental, that you should 
draw a line at some point and say, with 
regard to a portion of the electors, that 
you will establish a needless, irritating, 
ond embarrassing condition, and that you 
will not apply the same condition to all 
the occupiers under the county franchise. 
Therefore, | hope when we come into Com- 
mittee that the noble Lord will allow that 
portion of the Bill to be excluded, I do 
not think that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would wish that the new electors in the 
counties should be clogged with conditions 
that Parliament has not thought fit to 
apply in the cases of occupiers of premises 
of the value of £50 and upwards. I have 
now to call attention to another provision 
with respect to the occupancy in counties. 
The noble Lord stated in his speeeh, and 
has provided in the Bill, that no person 
shall be entitled to vote at an election for 
a county in respect of his occupation, 
jointly with any land, of any building other 
than a dwelling-house in which he resides, 
unless such building separately be of the 
clear yearly value of not less than £5, the 
object being that a man should not let off 
to some one else a field nominally, and put 
up ashed for a donkey or cow, and say 
that he was an occupier under the Act, 
and entitled to a vote. What I think the 
noble Lord should do is this—with respect 
to those county voters, he should say that 
no person should have a vote unless the 
building or the dwelling-house should be of 
the value of £6 annually. You do not 
propose in the boroughs to go below £6 
rental, and why should you go below it in 
the counties? If you allow aman tohave a 
vote in a county who lives in a house of £3, 
or £4, or £5 rental, and to make up a £10 
occupation by having two or three fields, 
you will introduce into the county constitu- 
encies a lower class of persons than the per- 
sons who live in boroughs in houses of the 
value of £6 year. Iam not anxious to in- 
troduce a lower class of electors than Par- 
liament thinks proper; but I am consider- 
img the spirit and objects of the Bill, and I 
say that a person living in a £6 house in a 
borough, and having no occupation in land, 

necessarily a larger income to maintain 
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his family than a man occupying a house of 
the value of £2, or £3, or £4, and work- 
ing asa labourer on a few acres of land. 
I contend that the £6 householder in a 
borough is a much more independent man. 
I do not know whether it is a provision in 
the Scotch Bill; but, if so, it would admit 
a class of voters the most dependent in the 
kingdom, and totally different from the 
class which the Bill would introduce into 
the boroughs in Scotland. There is an- 
other question—the payment of rates. I 
ask the House and the noble Lord, when 
they are giving the franchise to a £6 and 
£10 oceupier, respectively in boroughs and 
in counties, why not allow it to be sufficient 
that the man should be on the rate-book, 
and rated, so that his name should .be 
transferred from the rate-book to the elec- 
toral list, without making it necessary to 
prove that on the 20th of July he paid the 
rates due un the 5th of January preceding. 
In the borough in which I live this parti- 
cular restriction has very little result; the 
embarrassment is inconsiderable, and there- 
fore I do not speak of it because I have 
seen in that borough great perplexity or 
great disfranchisement from it, but from 
what has taken place in the metropolitan 
boroughs especially, and others which I 
could name, there is no doubt whatever 
that that condition, which, after all, is of 
little or no avail in making your consti- 
tuencies more select, is a condition of great 
embarrassment. It very often puts men 
off the list, not of the poorest, but others, 
who from some accident have not their 
rates paid., It is just one of those irrita- 
tions which every elector seems to feel 
rather as a shabby contrivance for depriv- 
ing him of that which Parliament has pro- 
fessed to give him. There is only one other 
point to which the noble Lord’s attention 
has been called, and which, 1 believe, the 
Bill was not intended really to be defective 
in, and that is with regard to what is called 
the compound householders. Now, some 
years ago—I think in 1851—Sir William 
Clay, when a Member of this House, 
passed a Bill to facilitate the claims of 
persons whose rates were compounded for 
by ‘their landlords. I proposed to the 
House a clause at the end of that Bill, 
which I think was put in on the third 
reading, to meet a case in the revising 
barrister’s court which had disfranchised 
very many. It was held that if the land- 
lord paid the compound rate, say 75 
per cent, or whatever sum it was the 
parish authorities had agreed to receive, 
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that was not a payment of the full rate 
due according to the meaning of the Re- 
form Act; and, therefore, all those tenants 
were disfranchised. The result of that 
clause was, that in the borough of Man- 
chester, I believe, 4,000 persons were 
placed upon the register in the succeeding 
year; but it has not been acted upon in 
many boroughs. First of all, many were 
ignorant of it, and the overseers, like 
nearly all officials, not wishing to give 
themselves any unnecessary trouble—dis- 
obeyed what I believe to be the law, but 1 
suspect there is no penalty for its neglect 
—the overseers refused in the majority of 
cases to put anybody’s name upon the re- 
gister who does not pay his own rates. 
They put the landlord on who pays the 
rates of a street, but the tenant’s name is 
not entered ; therefore, when they come 
to make out the list of voters from their 
rate-looks, they find the name of the land- 
lord of course, but do not find the names 
of the tenants, and the tenants, under 
those circumstances, are left off the list 
and actually disfranchised. What I pro- 
pose is, that the noble Lord should, by 
some clause to be introduced into this Bill, 
insist upon it that the names of all tenants 
shall be upon the rate books. And then, 


if their rates are paid, or whether paid or 
not, supposing the rate-paying clause 
omitted, the rate-payers will find their 
names transferred from the rate-books to 
the register, and thus a great number of 
persons will not be, as hitherto, altogether 


disfranchised. If that is not done, this 
extension of the franchise will be in a 
great number of boroughs, nothing more 
than a delusion, and when you come to 
make up your electoral roll, you will find 
it to be very much what it has been in the 
past. I will say nothing about a question 
which I understand will be discussed very 
soon on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Bristol (Mr. Berkeley), except this, let 
hon. Gentlemen not for a moment deceive 
themselves with the idea that, because 
the noble Lord, with that consisteney which 
in some instances is to be admired, but in 
this case is much to be deplored, has ab- 
stained from giving the Ballotin this Bill, yet 
that that is not a question which is already 
at the door, and which they will not have 
to consider seriously in a very short time. 
I speak now of those boroughs in which 
these great constituencies are to be made 
greater, some of which are very much in 
the same position as your counties, except 
the rich men have factories, aud your rich 
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men have large estates. I can conceive in 
these boroughs in the north of England, 
and also many in the south, that political 
feeling will run very high ; there willbe 
the greatest possible endeavour to win on 
the ove side and on the other, and that 4 
great number of the men whom jou are 
now about to enfranchise, as has been the 
case with great numbers of those already 
enfranchised, wiil find their liberty to vote 
fettered continually by the force of the 
political contentions of rich and powerful 
men in those towns and constituencies. [| 
believe you will find yourselves driven, as 
indeed you are now almost driven, for you 
are at your wits’ end how to put an end to 
coercion and corruption in constituencies ; 
—I believe when this Bill passes you will 
be driven to that measure, and you will 
have, as I hope and believe, a still greater 
and less resistible power to demand it from 
the House of Commons, and from Parlia- 
ment. If we support this Bill as a re- 
demption of the pledge which the noble 
Lord gave, and a redemption of the pledge 
which the noble Viscount at the head of 
the Government, doubtless willingly ac- 
cepted, when he took office—if we accept 
this Bill, we have a right to call upon the 
Government to keep faith with us. When 
I say us, I mean those men in this House 
who really want some some honest and ex- 
tensive measure of reform, and those thou- 
sands and millions not in this House who 
are anxious for the result which this House 
may come to upon it. If the House be for 
Reform, and if anything is to be done, 
do this at least. If this Bill be rejected, 
I ask the hon, and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Rolt) does he think it will come to the 
House again in a milder form. That is 
a question worth considering. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, as the leader of your party 
in this House, and Lord Derby in the other 
House, have had one trial, and do you wish 
they should have another? Ts it not bet- 
ter, in order to have an adjustment of this 
question, that you should leave it in the 
hands of the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London, who has no very strong 
democratic feeling—who looks with vene- 
ration to the Throne, and no doubt with 
affection to the order of which he is so dis- 
tinguished a member. Do you not think 
you can leave this matter in his hands ¢ 
He has given to it far more consideration 
and examination than the great bulk’ of 
hon, Gentlemen opposite, and I say if I 
was one of you, rather fearful of these 
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changes and wishful to. go with very gentle 
footsteps; and not to go too far, I should. 
say the noble Lord in this measure, has | 
brought forward a Bill, which considering 
the circumstances of the country and the 
wishes of (ue people, it is not only your, 
duty. but your obvious and pressing inter- 
est,honestly to accept. And I would give it | 
without any reservation. Make the changes 
which I have suggested, which are not 
changes in principle, but merely changes | 
which will make it more acceptable to the | 
people, and I believe more beneficial to the 
country. Are not the people more quali- 
fed? The right hen. Gentleman says 
that in America you have a population so 
educated that you can never hope the, 
people of this conntry can reach their) 

int, or at least can exceed it; but I say 
itis impossible for any man to have lived | 
amongst the people for the last twenty or | 
thirty years, [Mr. Disranti here made | 
aremark which was inaudible.] The right | 
hon, Gentleman cannot know much about | 
the people in that delightful manor in! 
Buckinghamshire, where he spends so much | 
of the reeess, and he can see very little | 
of the class for whom you are now legis- | 
lating, between Grosvenor Gate and the) 
House of Commons. But I do live amongst | 
them when I am down in Lancashire, for | 
six months of the year, and I know some- 
thing of what they are. The other day, 
when in Manchester, I visited the ware- 
house of Messrs. Samuel and James Watts 
and Company, a warehouse perhaps the 
most magnificent in the kingdom. I went 
through the rooms, and was shown the 
various articles of manufacture which they 
had there collected from the looms of the 
whole kingdom to supply the wants of all 
who will come in and buy. There was 
an amazing stock of great variety and 
beauty. When I came to the end of it I 
said to the gentleman who had gone round 
with me, ‘‘Is it not an astonishing thing 
that if we could bring together every man 
whose hands and skill have produced all 
this wonderful assortment of goods, in all 
probability, there would not be one man 
in fifty of the whole of them who, by the 
law of this country, is permitted to vote 
fora Member of Parliament.” [ Laughter 
from the Opposition.] Hon, Gentlemen, of 
course, may laugh. [Laughter and cheers 
from the Ministerial side.| Surely these 


men are fitted for something else than 
being governed and taxed—and if the spi- 
mt which the hon. Gentleman exhibits 
when he laughs at a statement like this 
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be prevalent on his side of the House, I 
dare to tell him he is taking an infinitely 
more dangerous course than I am taking 
in any proposition on this subject I can 
make. The hon, Gentleman, if he were 
to speak, would tell us, no doubt, that the 
people do not want this measure. There 
is no turbulence. I admit there is no 
turbulence: but there is something better 
than that. I have seen and have been in 
a stormy sea. Itis a very grand spece 
tacle, and sometimes very appalling, but 
there something not less striking to the 
man who can contemplate the sea, and 
watch the calm and majestic advance of 
The turbulence and passion of 
1832 are now passed. Nobody rejoices 
more than I do that we can discuss this 
question under circumstances very differ- 
ent from those under which the Bill of 
1832 was discussed. There is no howling 
wind, no imminent convulsion ; but there 
is the steady, the ever growing, the irre- 
sistible tide of public opinion ; there is the 
consciousness among inillions of your coun- 
trymen that Parliament does not ade- 
quately represent them, and is not just to 
them; and silently, but surely and in- 
evitably, this opinion is marching on to its 
triumph, The very footprints in which 
these Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
trod not long ago are now swept away, 
and the point which you oceupied not long 
since on this question is submerged and 
gone. I ask you not to resist this grow- 
ing and gathering opinion. By a conces- 
sion even so small as that which it is the 
object of this Bill to make, you will show 
that you have a generous confidence in 
your countrymen—you will show that you 
believe in the constitution of your country, 
that it really means a representation of the 
people, and you will show further what I 
hope you will prove by your Votes upon 
this Bill, that you are willing the institu- 
tions you boast of so much, and pretend 
to love so much, shall repose upon the 
goodwill, the intelligence, and the virtue 
of your countrymen. 

Mr. KNIGHTLEY said, he objected to 
this Bill on the ground that it went too far 
in one direction, and not far’enough in 
another, The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham had just said that disfranchising small 
boroughs was the marrow of reform. For 
his own part, he wondered that he did not 
say to the Bill, ‘Go! get thee gone: thy 
bones are marrowless!’” The great evil in 
our present representative system was that 
as many Members were returned in numer- 
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ous instances by constituencies numbering 
only a few hundreds as by the great ma- 
nufacturing cities, or by the wide extent of 
county populations, As many Members, 
for instance, were returned for the small 
borough of Tavistock, with 400 electors, as 
by the entire district of North Devonshire, 
with a constituency of 8,800. Again, the 


West Riding of York, with a constituency | 


of 36,000, had only two Members, and 
there were other examples that might be 
adduced. Did the present Bill seek to 
remedy these inequalities? On the con- 
trary, it proposed very nearly to double 
the county constituencies, already over- 
whelmingly disproportionate in extent, and 
to leave the little pettifogging boroughs, 
which were, to a great extent, the centres 
of corruption, very nearly as they were at 
present. 
Earl of Derby’s Government he entertained 
many of the objections which he felt to 
the measure now before the House, and, 
as he had freely given expression to them 
at the time, he was rot guilty of any in- 
consistency in the course which he was now 
taking. As compared with former mea- 
sures, the present Bill exhibited, he be- 
lieved, a retrograde tendency. The Bill of 
1852 proposed to extend the area of the 
small boroughs by incorporating other 
places with them; the Bill of 1854 dis- 
franchised many of them, and the Bill of 
the Earl of Derby’s Government, while it 
did not disfranchise, yet introduced a con- 
siderable modification, [ by allowing the 40s. 
freeholders to vote for the places in which 
their property was situated.| But this pre- 
sent Bill did not enlarge the area, it did 
not enfranchise, and it did not disfranchise. 
If they kept continually altering their policy 
in this matter they might eventually find 
themselves in the position described in the 
old epitaph, ‘‘ I was well; I wanted to be 
better, I took physic, and I died."” What 
he did not understand was that the dis- 
tinguished statesmen who framed the first 
Reform Bill, for the purpose of doing 
away with rotten boroughs, should in the 
year 1860 come down to the House of 
Commons and defend that very system of 
nomination* boroughs, and introduce a mea- 
sure framed for the express purpose, not 
only of maintaining, but of considerably 
increasing and aggravating the dispropor- 
tion between representatives and popula- 
tion. The arguments that the noble Lord 
used on that occasion were very extraordi- 
nary. Ina very cynical speech the noble 
Lord said there were certain men who ought 
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always to be in office, but who, from ‘their 
great personal unpopularity, or from some 
other cause, were unable to induce any:in. 
dependent constituency to return them, and 
these small boroughs were to be retained 
for the express purpose of having those 
unpalatable candidates forced down their 
reluctant throats; and as the noble Lord 
spoke he could not help fancying thatvhe 
had east his eyes involuntarily at the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne, 





To the Bill introduced by the | 


If he were disposed to discuss the-ques- 
tion of large and sinall constituencies asia 
| mere party man he should hold precisely 
the same language as he did now.) A 
very great change had taken place in 
| opinion during the last thirty: years, and 
| he believed that it was now the interest of 
| the Conservatives, speaking of them asa 
political party aspiring to power, that all 
classes should be fully, fairly, and freely 
represented in that House. He held: in 
his hand a return of all the large consti- 
tuencies of above 4000 electors each: they 
returned 224 Members. He had carefully 
compared those Members’ names withthe 
division list which unseated the Earl of 
Derby’s Government, and it appeared that 
on the Motion of want of confidence which 
unseated the Earl of Derby’s Government 
—119 of the 224 representatives sent:to 
Parliament by the large constituencies of 
the kingdom—more than half the number 
|— voted with the Government; so that, 
| while the Earl of Derby would at this mo- 
ment be Prime Minister if the wishes of 
the people had been consulted, the right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury benches 
were indebted for their position to the sup- 
port of the delegates from those boroughs 
which the provident forethought of the 
dear old Whig party had retained: under 
the first Reform Bill. He should be:told, 
no doubt, that this was owing to the large 
number of county Members who sat om the 
Conservative side of the House. But did 
not these very county constituencies afford 
the fairest test of publie opinion? They 
were the most numerous and. extended 
over the largest area; they comprised:in- 
terests of the most important and diver- 
sified character, and he believed they were 
likewise the most independent in their 
opinions and the least corrupt in practice. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) had just attacked their independ- 
ence; and at a dinner which took: place 
last autumn both the Members for Roch- 
dale, having no one to contradict them, em- 
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county Members being returned by tenant 


ithat out of a rural constituency amounting 
in the aggregate to half a million, fully 
420,000 voters exercised their franchise on 
account of freehold property, aud less than 
one-fifth of the entire number became en- 
titled to it on the ground of occupation. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham was fond 
of large constituencies ; let him appeal to 
-the verdict of South Lancashire and North 
Warwickshire. They were told that the Bal- 
lot was the universal panacea for all evils, 
but who was it that required the Ballot ? 
The farmers did not ask for it, They said, 
* Let the galled. jade wines, 
Our withers are unwrung.” 
It was in lange towns that, writhing under 
the influence brought to bear, they called 
for the Ballot. There was one other obser- 


vation as to small nomination boroughs. 
It Lad. been always said, and if he shared 
in the apprehension, the objection would 
have great weight with him, that if they 
abolished all those small constituencies 
there would be only two. interests repre- 
sented in Parliament—the mannfacturing 


and the landed interests. That would be, 
no doubt, a very great evil. County Mem- 
bers, he admitted, generally possessed large 
interest in land; but the constituencies were 
large and scattered, and nobody but persons 
of fortune would go to the expense of a con- 
tested county election. But how did they 
account for this, that with the exception of 
North Leicestershire, where the attempt 
failed, there had been no petition against 
an English county Member for several 
years, although in some instances the 
contests had been elose? This was the 
state of things; whilst in boroughs, large 
and small, bribery, most gross and foul, 
had been systematically practised. It 
could not be on account of the size of the 
constituency, for Norwich and Hull were 
larger than many counties, nor on account 
of the poverty of the borough voters, be- 
cause some of the foulest and most flagrant 
eases exposed by the Committees had taken 
place in boroughs like Wakefield and Hud- 
dersfield — constituencies created by the 
Reform Bill, and which had no poor freeman 
voters. But if the counties were divided 
they would return more Members of the 
class which now represented small boroughs, 
He also advocated the use of voting papers. 
They were calculated to diminish the ex- 
penseof county elections, and to stop bribery 
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,in borouglis, as the of them would prevent 
farmers driven to the poll by bailitis.. That the state of the poll being known until 
was pretty platform clap-trap, but it would} all the polling was over. 


not bear to be investigated; for the fact was | 


The present 
Bill, however, did not attempt to deal with 
that subject. . He also wished to touch 
upon a point of very considerable import- 
ance—the extension of the suffrage. He 
was not now going to say whether £6 
were too high or too low ;. but what he 
wanted to know was, why they were to de- 
clare that which was very good sauce for 
the borough goose to be not fit for the 
county gander. Why was this difference 
between £10 and £6? He admired the 
self-sacrificing consisteucy with which the 
right hon. Members for Oxfordshire and 
the University of Cambridge (Mr, Henley) 
adhered to their opinions upon this point; 
but what could be said for the consistency 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, mostly sitting 
below the gangway, and who assume to 
themselves the modest title of liberal and 
enlightened statesmen? Identity of suf- 
frage was their ery for Session after Ses- 
sion ; but the moment it was shown that 
identity of suffrage must lead to, a very 
large increase in the rural representation, 
and about 130 Members siould be taken 
from the boroughs and given to the coun- 
ties, ‘‘a change came over the spirit of 
their dream,’’ and they ate up their former 
words with a voracity that was quite ap- 
palling ; and when the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire, speaking last 
year as the organ of the Government of 
the Earl of Derby, proposed to place the 
inhabitants of towns and of the county 
on perfect equality in every respect, that 
just and equitable proposition was made 
the subject of an attack by the noble 
Lord the Member for London, and who 
being followed by almost every Member of 
the Liberal party defeated the Government 
of the noble Earl aud destroyed their Bill, 
And how did the present measure proposo 
to deal with the question? Supposing 
three houses were situate in one street 
just at the edge of the borough—one at 
£6, one at £8, and one at £10 per an- 
num, the one at £6 being within the pre- 
cincts of the borough and the other two 
beyond it... The oceupier of the £8 house 
would find his neighbour occupying the 
£10 house had got a vote, but be would 
find his neighbour occupying the £6 house 
—an inferior house to his own—had a 
vote also, while he himself had none. He 
asked the Government, in the name, of 
common sense, on what, possible principle 
it was just that the £8 occupier so situ- 
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ated should be treated as a political Helot 
and debarred from all share in the election 
of a representative. It might be said that 
he was only placed in the same position as an 
occupier of land between the value of £10 
and £50 a year. That was very true, but 
why should existing institutions be inter- 
fered with, if the only result be to alter, 
but not to amend, and to substitute for 
one admitted anomaly, another yet more 
flagrant and more foolish? The Bill, in 
fact, offered the show and semblance of 
Reform but denied the substance. Like 
those juggling old women in Macbeth, the 
noble Lord and his colleagues had ‘* kept 
the word of promise to the ear, and broke 
it to the hope.” 

Mr. STANSFELD proposed the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: If the de- 
bate is now adjourned I trust it will be 
resumed at an early hour to-morrow. 

Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that as the hon. 
Member for Bristol had a Motion on the 
paper with regard to the question of the 
Ballot, and as that was in some measure 
connected with the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, it wonld be convenient to 
both sides of the house to know whether 
@ discussion npon that question would be 
introduced in the debate, or whether the 
hon. Member would postpone his Motion. 

Mr. H. BERKELRFY said, as he con- 
sidered his Bill to be the better of the two 
he certainly intended to proceed with it. 


SUPPLY.—NAVAL AND MILITARY 
OPERATIONS IN CHINA.—REPORT, 
Resolution reported, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £850,000 be 
granted to Her Majesty, towards defraying the 
expenses of the Naval and Military Operations 


in China, beyond the ordinary Grants for Navy 
and Army Services for the year 1859-60.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“‘That the said Resolution be read a second 
time.’’ 


GenzraL PEEL said, that nothing but 
the circumstances stated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the other evening, that 
this Vote was absolutely necessary, could 
possibly justify the Government in pro- 
posing such a Vote, without the slightest 
explanation as to its object. The unusual 
course that had been adopted of introducing 
the Budget before the Estimates was a 
course which he had no doubt was rendered 
necessary, and which he did not now intend 
to impugn ; but still it attached an import- 
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ance to every Vote, not only with reference, 
to the service to which it belonged, but 
also to the whole financial, scheme: of. the. 
Government, because it was perfectly evi- 
dent that if the estimate of expenditure 
was incorrect, then the deficit on which 
the Chancellor of the Exehequer had cal 
culated was incorrect also, and the pro, 
vision which he had made for it was. neces, 
sarily insufficient. It was not his inten 
tion to enter into any question of prospec. 
tive expenditure; he should confine him- 
self, therefore, on the present. occasion, 
entirely to the expenditure taking place in 
the course of the present financial year, 
and he should proceed to show the House 
why he had no hesitation in saying this 
particular Vote, out of whieh £500,000 
was for the army, would not meet the 
excess of expenditure that would oecur 
over the Army Estimates by a sum at least 
equal to that now asked for. He ventured 
to predict that in February next, or sooner, 
perhaps, the House would be asked for a 
further sum of at least £500,000 to meet 
the excess. His opinion was formed from 
his experience in framing the Estimates 
for the army during the two last financial 
years. At the end of the years 1857-58 
the sum required to be voted by Parlias 
ment in excess of the original Estimates 
was no less than £1,050,000,. He was 
not at all responsible for that, for he had 
not framed those Estimates, and was only 
in office during the last month of the finan- 
cial year; but he was called upon to ask 
for that sum to make up the excess of 
expenditure required ; and during the last 
month the Secretary of the Treasury moved 
for £407,000 for the excess of the expen- 
diture during the year 1859-60, for which 
he was responsible. He was never more 
astonished, because he had. never exceeded 
the number of men voted by Parliament. 
He only stated this to point out to his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. S. Herbert) how 
impossible it was to tell, until the aceounts 
of the year were made up, what sum 
would be. required. The whole. of ‘that 
excesa of £407,000 arose out of the Votes 
connected with the number of men on the 
establishment, Votes over which the, Seere- 
tary at War had no control whatever as 
to expenditure, further than he had upon 
the number of men on the establishment 
The fair way of comparing it would be to 
state the Votes entirely dependent on. the 
number of men in the establishment, 
namely, the Votes 2, 3, 4, 9, and 10. 
Vote 2 was for pay and allowances to the 
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men; Vote 3, for miscellaneous charges ; 


Vote 4, for the embodied militia ; Vote 9, 


for clothing ; and Vote 10, for provision, 
fuel, and lights. He thought everybody 
would admit that the expenditure in con- 
nection with those Votes must depend on 
the number of the men on the establish- 
ment. The total sum of money that 
was voted on account of those five Votes 
during the year 1858-59, amounted to 
£6,187,772, and the excess upon those 
Votes amounted to £711,251, making the 
expenditure on those Votes amount to 
£6,899,023. The amount voted by Par- 
liament during the present financial year 
to meet those Votes was £6,391,647. 
Supposing, then, there were the same 
number of men effective during the present 
as during the past year, the excess re- 
wired to meet the amount would be 
£507,376, which was exactly the sum 
now called for to meet the whole expenses 
of the army during the year. But the 
uestion was, whether there was not more 
than 130,135 men now in active service. 
The number that he had on the establish- 
ment during the time he was in office 
never exceeded the number voted by Par- 
liament more than by 100 men. There- 
fore the whole number. of men amounted 
to 130,235. Now if his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. 8S. Herbert) had more than that num- 
ber during the present year he thought the 
excess would amount to more than that 
during the last year. He had left on the 
Ist June in last year, including the em- 
bodied militia, 130,417 men; that was 
about 200 more than he had on the es- 
tablishment during the previous year ; and 
having the other day asked Mr. S. Herbert 
for the return of the number of men now 
on the establishment, he found that on the 
Ist February last, including the embodied 
militia, it was 148,417, that is to say, 
18,000 more than he (General Peel) had 
had in the year ending 1859. Therefore 
he left the House to judge whether the 
excess on the five Votes he had mentioned 
would not absorb the £500,000 which the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer now asked 
for. He had so far taken them in the 
aggregate, but he would now proceed to 
consider them separately, although it would 
amount to the same thing. The embodied 
militia during the year 1858-59 had cost 
£821,254, and they had never equalled, 
80 far as he recollected, the number en- 
rolled during the present year. They 
Were asked to pay during the present 
year £560,000 only, showing a deficiency 
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of £261,254, or nearly half the Vote asked 
for. As the embodied militia had more 
officers for their strength than, compara- 
tively speaking, there were in the line, it 
would cost more than half the vote. Then 
he would take the line. He found on the 
lst February we had effectives exceeding 
the number of men for which money had 
been voted by upwards of 7,000 ; because, 
although they had voted 122,000, they 
dedueted from the Vote the pay and allow- 
ance of 5,000 men, therefore they had in 
reality only the bare allowance of 117,000 
men, and they had effectives absolutely at 
present, according to the return he had 
alluded to, amounting to 123,614. He 
had no doubt that he should be told that 
in the early part of the year there was 
a great deficiency in number, but the de- 
ficiency in number of men had never 
amounted to less than 20,000 io the 
year 1858-9. The only way to look at 
it was to see how many men they had 
at present. He had had only 130,217 
men. The present Government had never 
had less than 130,447, and that number 
had been increascd to 148,000, the pre- 
sent number. He, therefore, left the 
House to judge whether he might not 
fairly caleulate that the excess of the five 
Votes he had mentioned would take up 
more than the money now voted. But 
this related to those services that were es- 
timated for. During tlhe recess a warrant 
had been issued authorizing the raising of 
an army of 120,000 men in reserve, as to 
which, as yet, the House had not heard 
one syllable. But if one single man had 
been raised towards that reserve it would 
be an excess to add to this Vote. Now he 
would come to that in respect of which this 
Vote professed to be taken—namely, the 
excess of expenditure on account of the 
Chinese war, or rather the force in China 
without a war. The House knew that 
there were three native regiments in China, 
the expense of which had been placed upon 
the Indian finances. If this were not 80, 
no provision had been made for them, or 
for their cost from the time they had first 
gone to China. It might be asked why he 
had not put them on the Estimates. His 
answer was, that they were sent there by 
the Governor General of India without any 
communication with him ; they had never 
been placed on the British establishment. 
It was true that Vote of credit was taken 
for the Chinese war, but the navy had 
monopolized the whole of that Vote—not 
a shilling had gone to the army. The 
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whole of that expenditure had therefore to | pause before making any such reductions, 


be provided for, and must sooner or later be 
a charge upon the country, and he felt 
justified in saying that they would require 
an additional Vote of £500,000 in addition 
to provide for it. He did not blame the 
right hon. Gentleman for this excess, but 
this he said, that if the Government had 
any idea of this excess they were bound 
to have stated it to the House when they 
brought forward their financial measures, 
because it was impossible to say what the 
decision of the House would have been 
if they had known of this excess, with re- 
gard to the reduction of the paper duties, 
or any other of the measures introduced 
in their Budget. He voted against the 
Budget, not from any aversion to the prin- 
ciples of free trade, because when hon. 
Gentlemen opposite talked of recent con- 
versions to the principles of free trade he 
had only to say that he believed his conver- 
sion took place at the same time with that 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and he believed he was 
as earnest a Free-trader, ashe was. But 
then free trade, like other good things, 
depended on the manner and the time in 
which you applied it. It was, in short, a 
thing of time and circumstance, and he re- 
pudiated altogether the assertion that in 
adopting such a financial scheme Parlia- 
ment was following in the steps of Sir R. 
Peel. In the first place, the fame of Sir 
R. Peel as a financier did not rest on the 
policy of free trade, that belonged to others; 
and Sir Robert Peel would be the last man 
to take credit for that which did not 
belong to him ; his distinction consisted in 
applying those principles at the right time, 
He protested therefore, and ever should 
protest, against the name of Sir Robert 
Peel being associated with the principles 
of a Budget the failure of which he (General 
Peel) confidently predicted. He foresaw 
that at the end of the present year there 
would be an enormous financial deficit. 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was perfectly right in only taking 
his income tax for one year, because, at 
the end of that year he would have greatly 
to ‘alter its proportions. No one could 
be more opposed than was Sir Robert 
Peel to an income tax in time of peace. 
But he had no doubt his right hon. 
Friend flattered himself he would be able 
to meet this deficit by a great decrease in 
the naval and military establishments next 
year. He said as much in bringing forward 
his Budget; but the House ought to 


General Peel 





Hon. Gentlemen who fancied that great 
economy might be practised in this. w; 
ought to point out how it was to be effec 
and not follow the example of the hon, 
Member for Birmingham, who some time 
ago went through the country declaiming 
against the enormity of the establishments 
and the abuses connected with them, and 
the want of control which this House had 
over the Estimates, while as soon as the 
Estimates came on for discussion he deli- 
berately walked out of the House without 
giving any opinion whatever. He _ hoped 
they would meet in that House face to face 
and discuss the character of those Esti- 
mates; ard he trusted it would ever be 
prepared to vote all the necessary means 
for the defence of this country—that they 
would allow no treaties of commerce or 
promises of friendship to induce them to 
rest the independence or the existence of 
this country upon the favour of another 
Power. He had now done his duty. He 
had no doubt his right hon. Friend would 
meet him with a very eloquent argument; 
but he appealed from eloquence to fact. 
He would leave it to be decided, when the 
accounts came to be wade up for next year, 
whether he was not correct in saying that 
a much greater sum than was here asked 
for would be required, Of course he had 
no objection to the present Vote, except to 
say that it did not ask for half the sum that 
was necessary. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he could 
assure his right hon, and gallant Friend 
that he had not the slightest intention of 
meeting facts by eloquent argument, He 
too would appeal to facts— not to esti- 
mates, but to formal accounts of the money 
which had been spent—and the House 
might rest assured that the Government 
were running into no excess beyond that 
met by the present Vote. First with re- 
gard to the army of reserve, the fact. was, 
that a small sum had been taken for that 
service. He had at the time declared his ex- 
pectation to be that that Estimate would not 
be absorbed by the number of men actually 
raised, and that no large body of soldiers 
would be forthcoming for this army of re- 
serve, at all events for some time, seeing 
that they were to be the products of the 
ten- years’ men who had served their time. 
Accordingly, the result had been that not 
300 men had entered since the publication of 
the warrant. As to the number of troops 
taken by his right hon, and gallant Friend, 
what had been the result up to the pre- 
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gent time? In the Estimates of 1859-60, 
which his right hon. and gallant Friend had 
noved, provision was made for 121,601 
regular troops, in addition to £410,000 
for militia, which would maintain 13,000 
men during the year. In the Vote of ere- 
dit for China services for 1859-60, also 
moved by his right hon. and gallant Friend, 
£240,000 was taken for pay and allow- 
ances, which would maintain 7,000 men 
for one year, so that provision was made in 
that year for a total force of 141,600 men. 
In April of last year the force was less 
than this number by 14,000, which pro- 
duced a saving of £43,200. In May there 
was a saving of 12,400 men, and of 
£37,000. The amount of saving then 
went on decreasing until November, the 
upshot being that if in March all the troops 
going from India to China had actually 
une, there would be 15,000 in excess. 
in point of fact, however, it was known 
that the vessels which were to convey those 
these troops had not sailed from Bombay 
and Calcutta in time to land the troops in 
China before the expiration of the financial 
year, and would not come within the Esti- 
mates until they were disembarked. There 
would thus be an excess of £97,000 for 


the payment of the men against £192,000 
of savings accruing as he had mentioned 


in the early part of the year. To make 
all safe £50,000 had been added as the 
difference between the organization of the 
militia and the regular force, the militia 
having a greater number of officers in pro- 
portion to the men than the regular army. 
Again, £40,000 had been added for an in- 
erease which might oceur upon the miseel- 
laneous items of Vote 3, but with all 
these additions, which were stated to be 
more than ample, there was still £192,000 
to meet the £187,000 of excess. But this 
was not all. Upon the Votes taken for 
buildings, stores, and so on, it invariably 
happened, he was sorry to say, that the 
deliveries were not fast enough to allow of 
the payments being made in the financial 
year, and there was almost always a saving 
under this head. Accordingly there was 
this year a large saving upon the Vote of 
stores, and he therefore felt confident that 
unless the Indian Government should fail 
in some of their payments he should be 
perfectly safe for the present financial year. 
As far as he could make out, he thought 
they were perfectly safe, and that they 
had taken money enough to cover the ex- 
penses of the present financial year. They 
had taken the money assuming that the 
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troops would go to China earlier than they 
had done, for it turned out they would not 
be there within the present financial year. 
He must decline at that hour of the even- 
ing to follow the right hon. and gallant 
Member in his criticism of the Budget. In- 
eluding the present Vote and the sums con- 
tained in the army and navy Estimates, 
about two millions and a half had been 
taken for the China war. No one objected 
to the amount of the Vote ; on the con- 
trary, it was pronounced to be not large 
enough ; and he hoped therefore the House 
would agree to it. They had not taken 
into account, he owned, the Native troops 
belonging to the East India Company at 
Canton. These would no doubt eventually 
have to be paid for, and there would be a 
charge made by the East India Company 
to the Treasury for that purpose. He was 
speaking at present, however, only of the 
sums within the present year’s Estimates. 
He was not disposed to indulge in prophecy 
with respect to the cost of the Chinese war, 
though various prophecies had been in- 
dulgedin. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Whiteside) had alluded to some- 
thing like £10.000,000. 

Mr. WHITESIDE : No, I said as much 
would be spent as was expended in the 
Persian war. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
more than was spent in the Persian war 
had already been voted. As he had said, 
he would only assure the right hon. and 
gallant Officer that he had looked through 
the accounts with the greatest possible 
care, and he was confident that there was 
not only enough for the troops, but a sur- 
plus to provide against any deficiency. 

Mr. PALK said, he wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if any estimate had 
been taken for the depdts of those regi- 
ments now quartered in India that were 
about to return to this country, and which, 
on their reaching England, would be placed 
on the English establishment. He wished 
also to know whether any estimate had 
been taken for the Portman Street barracks, 
for which contracts had been entered into 
in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Committee of last year, and also whether 
any estimate lad been taken for the fortifica- 
tions which had been erected at Plymouth 
and Devonport within the last year. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
regretted that the good old rule had been 
departed from of not going into Committee 
after 12 o'clock, when this Vote was passed 
the other morning. There never was 
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Vote he was more inclined to resist, for he 
believed the money spent in these China 
wars was not only thrown away, but did 
positive mischief to the country. Recent 
accounts received in London by {the most 
eminent houses described China as at the 
present moment in a state of great danger, 
and yet that was the very time selected for 
& joint expedition of the French and Eng- 
lish against that unfortunate empire. He 
looked with the greatest fear and alarm 
upon the probable results of an attack on 
that empire, already torn by intestine re- 
bellion and shattered by the repeated as- 
saults of our arms. Nor could he see any 
advantage to our commerce in these hos- 
tile expeditions. He should like to know 
what particular item of expenditure this 
£850,000 would cover. Would it cover 
the extra expenditure of the China war for 
1860 and 1861 ? or if not, what portion of 
the expenditure would it cover ? He should 
like to know what the expenses of trans- 
port were, and what those for the article of 
coal. He should also like to know if there 
were any outstanding accounts with the 
East India Company. He should also like 
to know whether the East India Company 
had any pecuniary demand on the British 
Government, and whether that demand ap- 
plied to the financial year which expired 
on the 31st of this month, or to the next 
year. He should lastly like to know if be- 
yond the £850,000 there would be another 
Vote for the year 1860-61, and in what 
way this tremendous expenditure would 
be met. If he recollected rightly 14,000 
men were to go to China and 60 pennants. 

Cotoner. DUNNE said, he should like 
to know whether any provision had been 
made in the Estimates for the regiments 
ordered home from India, for if not, the 
deficiency must be so much the greater. 

Si JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that as much money had been spent 
as was spent in the Persian war. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT explained 
that what he said was, that as much money 
as the cost of the Persian war would this 
year or next year be voted. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that, if such an enormous amount was 
spent before the foree was moved, there 
was ground for alarm as to what would be 
the expense after the expedition had been 
twelve or fifteen months in operation. It 
justified hon. Members on that side of the 
House in their constant opposition to the 
Budget. He saw no reason to doubt that 
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there would be a deficiency next year’ of 
£15,000,000, and that they would grada: 
ally drift into a state of difficulty such ag 
that from which Sir R. Peel extricated the 
country by means which would no longer 
be available. 

Cotoyxe. HERBERT said, he wanted 
to know how the Indian regiments which 
had been for some time in China weré 
paid. and what provision was made’ for 
those troops which were now being sent 
there. The expense would probably fall 
in the first instance on India, but we 
should have to pay it eventually, or it 
would come in the shape ofa surprise next 
year, when we were discussing the incomé 
tax, and there would be no waifs and 
estrays like the malt credits, and other 
contingencies to meet the difficulty. 

Six CHARLES WOOD said, that at 
that hour of the evening, or rather morning 
(half-past twelve), he must decline to enter 
on a discussion of the finances of next year. 
The Vote before the House was a Vote of 
eredit for the expenditure chargeable to 
the country for the year ending the 31st 
inst. The regiments which had been in 
China for some time were paid out of the 
Indian revenue. There was a running 
account between the revenue of India and 
the revenue of England; but, sooner or 
later, a Vote must be brought before Par- 
liament and provision made in the proper 
way. With regard to the expense of traus- 
port of troops to China, the Indian re- 
venue was chargeable with the expense of 
taking troops from England to India, keep- 
ing them in India, and sending them home 
or to a colony. When, therefore, these 
troops were sent from India to China the 
Secretary at War asked the Indian Go- 
vernment whether they would pay for their 
transport to China or wait to pay a propor- 
tion for their transport home. The Indian 
Government thought short accounts were 
the best, and preferred to take the charge 
of transport to China. They would have 
to pay for the transport of a larger num- 
ber of men the shorter distance instead of 
for the transport of a smaller wumber of 
men the longer distance, but upon the 
whole there would not be much difference 
between the two. The Indian Govern- 
ment had taken upon themselves the pay- 
ment of the troops until they were fairly 
disembarked. The state of the expedition 
was this. "Two regiments went from India 
to China some time ago, A second 
Queen’s regiment, with one Native regi 
ment, sailed from Calcutta. Of the sailing 
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of afourth regiment from Madras they had 
received an account, Another regiment, 
the 3let, had probably sailed from Bom- 
bay: but they had no account beyond what 
he had stated. 

Sm MICHAEL SEYMODR said, with 
the permission of the House, he wished to 
make aun explanation in reference to some 
remarks of the Prime Minister on the 
mission of the American Minister to Pekin, 
He should be sorry if anything like dis- 
credit should be cast upon an eminent man, 
or that the American nation should be sup- 

sed to have submitted to insulting con- 
duct. A distinguished American wrote to 
him :— 

“You may be interested to know the actual 

truth as to Mr. Ward’s visit to Pekin, for your 
newspapers, I regret to say, are full of misrepre- 
sentations. I have received a full account from 
him in a private letter, in which he speaks of his 
visit as in every respect satisfactory. He was 
treated at Pekin with every mark of respect. 
He writes in the same tone to the Government, 
adding further intelligence, which I doubt not 
will be soon made public. He ascertained that 
atrangements in the way of houses were made at 
the capital for the reception and entertainment of 
the English and French Ministers.” 
He also wished to eall attention to the 
gallant conduct of the flag officer, Commo- 
dore Tatnall, who commanded the Ameri- 
can force, and who, seeing the difficulties 
of the gallant Admiral Hope, offered to 
bring up reinforcements; and though his 
boat was sunk by the heavy fire, and some 
of his men wounded, insisted in conveying 
his sympathy and desire to give every as- 
sistance to the English commander. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions read 2° and agreed to, 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee according to Order. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, 


“That, towards making good the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty for the Service of the year ending 
the 3ist day of March 1860, the sum of £850,000 
be granted, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported this day. 

Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


CUSTOMS ACTS.—COMMITTEE, 
House in Committee according to Order. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 
17. Resolved, 
“That the following Drawbacks shall be al- 
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lowed on Exportation to Forei pete of the 
several descriptions of Wood and Tim r, Foreign 
and Colonial, hereinafter mentioned, namely— 
s. d. 
Wood and pa oe and Lath- 
wood, the load 1 0 
sawn or split, 
the load 





planed or dressed 


Teak “Us Wood for shipbuilding pur- 


pose the load 
Mahogany, Hard Wood, or Furniture 
Woods the ton 
Staves, not exceeding 72 inches in 
length nor 7 inches in breath nor 
3} inches in thickness (except Staves 
for Herring Barrels) the load 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported this day. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again 


on Thursday. 


MUTINY BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee according to Order. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 


(In the Committee.) 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT explained that 
besides alterations in form, one of the alter- 
ations in substance in the Bill referred to 
deserters from the Militia, and who enlisted 
into the Line. It was proposed that any 
man deserting from a militia regiment and 
enlisting in the Line should be liable to be 
tried by court-martial, but the Secretary 
for War, upon the confession of the man, 
might order him to be placed under stop- 
page of ld. per diem until he has repaid 
the sum of 18s. 6d., and then the Seere- 
tary of War should determine whether the 
man should be sent back to his Militia re- 
giment or not. The clause also provided 
that no part of the soldier’s time of ser- 
vice should reckon towards a pension until 
the period for which he had entered the 
Militia had expired. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he objected to 
the clause, as applying to disembodied as 
well as to embodied regiments of Militia. 
It was wrong to allow a man to desert and 
then to offer him a pardon at once. At 
present militia officers were frequently 
placed in great difficulties, not knowing 
what had become of their men, 

CotoneL GILPIN also objected to the 
plan as an encouragement and not a pun- 
ishment for desertion. 

In reply to Colonel HrrBert, 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he had 
no objection to add to the clause a proviso 
to the fullowing effect, —‘* That in cases of 
desertion from regiments within the United 
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Kingdom the Secretary of State may not} THe Ear: or ELLENBOROUGGH said, 
make such order without the consent. of the | he had seen in that day’s newspapers that 
Commanding Officer of the Militiaf{Regi-| the intention on the part of the, Gover. 
ment from which the man has deserted.”’ | ment to increase the Royal Artillery had 
This clause would apply to deserters both | been abandoned. Some additional brigades 
from embodied and disembodied regiments. | which it had been proposed in the first in. 


Bill past through Committee. stance to raise were not, it seemed, now to 
House resumed. be raised. He earnestly entreated Her 
Bill reported, without Amendment. Majesty’s Government to consider well the 


House adjourned at half-after | State of things which now existed. The 
One o'clock. | State of things which existed when Parlia- 
ment met had induced the Government to 
propose very large military and naval Esti- 
mates. The state of things now was much 
more serious than it was then; and what- 
ever reasons then existed for placing the 
HOUSE OF LORDS, country in a state of thorough defence 
‘ existed to a much greater extent now; 
Tuesday, March 20, 1860. and certainly it was not at this time, with 
so many threatening -appearances, that we 
MILITIA ARTILLERY. had a right to expect that the Government 
aaa cenediente’ mo would make any new reductions in the 
HE Eart or S said, 1t| armed force of the country. 
was reported on good authority that the Tue DUKE oF NEWCASTLE said, he 
oth ees eautanitad’ hitah rt could peas un pee oy era the re- 
isembodying the Multia Artillery. 1€} port he had heard had no foundation what- 
Lords-Lieutenant of counties were naturally an Since he had entered the. House— 
anxious on this subject, as they had done | within the last two minutes—the origin of 
their utmost to bring the Artillery into | the report had been explained to him; and 
state of a ly 4 were bre it} he was now able fully to understand what 
was to be disembodied. te wished to; |iad been stated by his noble Friend. No 
know if there was any foundation for the | alteration whatever had taken place ; no 
= ant aie hea sieae ehelild reduction had been made with a view to 
ARL VEY AND replied, | make the forces square with the Estimates. 
that the statement referred to by his noble | But undoubtedly a further disembodiment 
Friend was not in any degree correct, 10 | of the Militia would be somewhat hastened 
Siawer Sms AaDbey Ma Weill ec |°7 fe MELT Mee Artem teen ot 
, HE Ear. oF was 
bodied up to this time; but following up the | aware that four regiments of Militia Ar- 
general plan of the Government, orders had tillery were to be disbanded; but he did 
been issued that certain regiments of Mi-| not understand whether the whole foree 
ehesh ener te WelaVurgl,Woltas’ Wale | eerie erat See earhifa 
’ -' He warne e noble Earl that, in. the 
ford, and another, which were Artillery | arrangements which the Government had 
corps; that was the whole number of Mi-| it in “contemplation to make, they ought 
litia Artillery regiments which it was now | not to place any dependence on the ser- 
roposed to disembody. The Government | vices of the Volunteer force. Thoroughly 
Bad increased the force of the Royal Artil- | as he appreciated the spirit and patriotism 
) | he app pit and. as 
lery by adding a new brigade of 1,000 men | which animated the members of that foree, 
to ae fn saa ated Mey 300 men | he did not believe they could ever compare 
to nes ‘oast Arti . tee ort, aie ae in efficiency with the Militia, In the first 
a total imerease of 1,990 men, whilst the | place, it had been found along the coast 
pre by cog yw aa ep line that great reluctance existed on the 
onsequently the House would see that! part of Volunteers to b ect 
there was no such intention on the part of | with Artillery regiments. It seemed to be 
ed eee = ting tag noble | shongnt that there Fear greater interest 
ne. course | and more amusement in becoming riflemen 
when the Artillery returned from India | than in being artillerists; thongh this feel- 
there would be a further disembodiment of | ing would cure itself in course of time, for 
the Militia. nothing could be more tiresome than the 
Mr, Sidney Herbert ’ 
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99 Annexation of Savoy 
Jong intervals which men had to wait for 


jf the volunteers had to go any discance 
from home that service would become inuch 
Jess eligible than the Militia. Even if the 
Government could be certain of establish- 
ing Volunteer corps of Artillery they would 
never be as useful as Militia regiments of 
the same kind, which in many places that 
heeould mention had now arrived at great 
tion. 

Eant GREY expressed a hope that 
whatever force of Artillery the Govern- 
pent might decide to ‘keep permanently 


embodied would consist entirely of Royal ' 


Artillery. The more he heard on the sub- 
ject the more he felt satisfied that a great 
nistake was made in embodying the Militia 
atall, as by that means it was deprived of 
its local character, and so far its popularity 
was injured. Persons who had business of 
their own to attend to could not afford the 
time requisite for acting as officers, and the 
same observation applied to the men. When 
regiments of Artillery Militia were only 
called out for a limited time in each year 
for the purposes of drill a number of arti- 
zans earning high wages were very glad to 
belong to them; but the moment a corps 
was permanently embodied, men of that 
deseription were driven out of it, and the 
service became a directly competing one 
with the Royal Artillery. Only those en- 
tered who looked forward to a permanent 


nilitary career, and in the Militia they had | 


all the annoyances without the advantages 


of continual service. The cost to the coun- | 


try was the same in each case, and the 
force at command was by no means equally 
lisposable. With regard to Volunteer Ar- 
tillery Corps, he differed in opinion from 
his noble Friend. At the mouth of the 
Tyne a corps had been formed which was 
taking great pains with its drill, and it was 
the opinion of officers of the Royal Artil- 
lery that, regard being had to the period 
which had elapsed since its formation, the 
progress which it had made was highly 
creditable. He believed that other corps 
were likewise springing up at different 
points along the coast. 

Eant DE GREY ann RIPON explained 
that what he had meant to say was that 
in the course of next year the Act under 
which the Militia were now embodied 
Would expire; and as the Government were 
of opinion that the Militia should not be 
detained in embodiment in time of peace, 
they would not ask Parliament to renew 
the Act unless an emergency arose calling 
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‘for such a step to be taken. He could 
their turn of shooting at rifle practice; and 


assure the noble Earl that although his 
experience did not enable him to form an 
estimate of the value of the Volunteer Ar- 
tillery, which must now be some 10,000 
or 12,000 strong, the Government never 
looked upon them at all as a substitute for 
the regular army. They were to supplement 
the regular army, not to supersede it. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY AND NICE 
TO FRANCE. 
NOTICE OF RESOLUTIONS. 


Tue Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
it had been his intention to give notice to- 
day of certain Resolutions which he in- 
tended to move that day weck relative to 
Savoy and Nice. Some doubt had existed 
as toa fact which was now well established, 
that certain important communications re- 
specting the probable annexation of Savoy 
and Nice to France had taken place during 
the last autumn between the Government 
of the Emperor of the French and the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. It would be in the recollection 
of their Lordships that on one of the very 
first discussions on this subject he made an 
inquiry touching this very matter. To that 
question he received an evasive answer ; 


_but the papers now presented placed the 
matter beyond all dispute. 


If now he 
meant merely to place his Resolutions on 
the notice-paper, without fixing a specific 
day for moving them, it was in consequence 
of the earnest appeal which he understood 
had been made by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Office in ‘‘ another 
place,’’ who spoke of the danger to the 
public service whicl: would arise from intro- 
ducing general or incidental discussions on 
the subject while negotiations were pend- 
ing. Under the circumstances he thought 
he would be able, in moving his Resolu- 
tions, which he intended sooner or later to 
recommend their Lordships to adopt, to be 
able to steer entirely clear of any special 
matters and lay down certain general rules 
which, in his opinion, ought to guide them 
in matters of diplomatic negotiation ; but 
he would not press the subject forward 
whilst there was a chance of its being im- 
puted to him that he had thereby done 
mischief. He wished merely to lay down 
certain rules and principles respecting 
private and official communications, which 
he felt sure their Lordships would be of 
opinion were incontrovertible; and he 
thought a good effect would be produced 
2H 
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thereby, not only in this country, but 
throughout the continent of Europe. His 
object was that diplomatic services should 
be conducted here as they were conducted 
elsewhere. The noble Marquess then gave 
notice of the Resolutions to which he had 
referred. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE rose brief- 
ly to say one word in respect to an absent 
friend. His noble Friend made use of an ex- 
pression which he was sure, upon reconside- 
ration, he would see was not fair to the noble 
Lord (Earl Granville) even though he were 
present, but still less so in his absence. The 
noble Marquess said his noble Friend had 
given an evasive answer. He (the Duke 
of Newcastle) must say he considered such 
a charge to amount to a personal imputa- 
tion. He did not consider that any Meme 
ber of their Lordships’ House could give an 
evasive answer, consistently with personal 
honour. The member of the Government 
referred to, could only be his noble Friend 
the Lord President of the Council, who was 
now absent in consequence of a domestic 
calamity ; but whatever the noble Marquess 
thought of the answer which had been 
given, it was certainly not an answer which 
evaded the question. His noble Friend 
had given the most direct answer in his 
power, consistently with his duty as ao 
Minister of the Crown, and had no desire 
to evade the question in any way. 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY ex- 
plained that nothing but a sense of public 
duty had led him to make the remarks he 
had troubled their Lordships with ; but he 
had no hesitation in stating that he did not 
intend anv personal imputation on the noble 
Earl the President of the Council. 

House adjourned at a quarter-before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 20, 1860, 


REGISTRY OF THE COURT OF PROBATE. | 


QUESTION, 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he wished 
to ask Mr. Attorney General whether Ex. 
eeutors and other persons interested in 
obtaining grants of Probate and Adminis- 
tration at present obtain them in the Prin- 
cipal Registry of the Court of Probate by 
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personal application, as they are able todo 
in the several District Registries ; and, if 
not, what impediment exists to their ability 
to make such personal application without 
the intervention of professional assistanee, 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL. said, 
when he had the honour. to introduce. to 
the House, the Testamentary Jurisdietion 
Bill he stated again and again that it would 
be competent for any person to go to the 
Registry of the Court of Probate and apply 
for Probate or Letters of Administration, 
without the necessity of employing any pro- 
fessional person. That was, in fact, one of 
the chief recommendations of the Bill. He 
was sorry to say that, by one of the rules 
made under the authority of the Act. in 
the principal Registry were these words: 
‘For the present all applications must, be 
made to the court through a Proctor, Soli- 
citor, or Attorney;’’ and the reason why, 
in the London District, parties were com- 
pelled to employ some professional person 
in applying for Probate or Letters of Ad. 
ministration he found, on inquiry, was 
that the wretched provision made forthe 
Courts and staff necessary for the conduct 
of the greatly incrensed business was such 
that it had been utterly impossible to affurd 
the requisite accommodation for the pub- 
lie, and this accordingly had been the sub- 
ject of repeated complaint on the part of 
the principal Registrar, who had addressed 
a letter, dated the 15th of January last, 
to the office of the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, stating that the place appointed for 
his business was utterly unfitted to give 
accommodation. There was at that time 
no Chief Commissioner, but the Seeretary 
wrote on the following day, stating in sub- 
stance that no time would be lost in bring- 
ing the question before the Board. He 
had since made application himself to bis 
right hon. Friend the Chief Commissioner, 
and he was assured that. the accommoda- 
tion would be given in a short time. 


OFFICERS’ COMMISSIONS. 
QUESTION, 


Captain STACPOOLE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
what money will an Officer of Infantry re- 
ceive on retiring from the Service as: 
Captain, supposing him to have serv 
twelve years, and not purchased any steps; 
what money will an Officer of Infantry re 
ceive on retiring from the Serviee ago 
Captain, supposing him to have pureh 


his Ensigney and Lieutenancy, but to have 
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been promoted to a Company without pur- 
chase ; and suppose a Cavalry Officer who 
has purchased all his steps up to the 
rank of Captain (under the old regula- 
tions), exchanges with a Captain of In- 
fantry, how is he to receive the difference 
of Commissions, as they are now of equal 
value? 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT was under- | 


stood to say that Captains of Infantry who 
had served for twelve years without hav- 
ing purchased any step would get £1,200, 
that was to say £100 for every year they 
had served; those who had bought the 
steps of Ensign and Lieutenant would re- 
ceive £700 for the two steps, and £100 
in addition for every year they served. 
As to his gallant Friend’s last question, 
the matter was not yet definitively ar- 
ranged. 


TOLL GATES,—QUESTION. 


Mr. DUNCOMBE said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce any 
measure, during the present Session on the 
subject of the Toll Gates in the neighbour- 
hood of the Metropolis, in consequence of 
the Report of the Royal Commission there- 
on. 
Mr. CLIVE said, there was no intention 
to bring in any such Bill during the pre- 
sent Session. 


THE CAPE RIFLES.—QUESTION. 


Coronet HERBERT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is the fact that several hundred 
Infantry Carbines, muzzle-loaders, without 
swivels to their ramroads, have been sent 
to the Cape of Good Hope for’the use of 
the Cape Mounted Rifles; and if so, why 
such an inconvenient arm has been fur- 
nished to a Cavalry Corps, and whether any 
steps are contemplated to rectify the incon- 
venience? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he was 
not aware that any change had been made 
in the arms of the Cape Rifles till he saw 
this question put upon the Paper. On 
making inquiries, he found that the mili- 
tary authorities at the Cape had made a 
requisition for a certain number of the 
short Enfield rifles which had no swivels 
to their ramrods. The rifles had been 
sent accordingly, but he did not know why 
they had been ordered. 
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MORTALITY ON BOARD “THE GREAT 
TASMANIA,”—QUESTION, 


CotoxeL HERBERT said, he would now 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been drawn to a 
very painful account of the state of the 
Soldiers, or discharged Soldiers, on board 
the hired transport, Zhe Great Tasmania, 
j lately arrived from India. He was sure 
his right hon. Friend had not only paid at- 
tention to the subject, but would be glad of 
the opportunity of making a statement in 
regard to it? 

Mr. J. C. EWART said, he hoped that 
the right hon. Baronet would at the same 
time state whether the Stores had been 
supplied by the Government or by the 
owners of the vessel. 

Sim CHARLES WOOD said, his atten- 
tion had certainly been called to the melan- 
choly cireumstances to which his hon. and 
gallant Friend alluded. His hon. Friend 
the Under Seeretary for India (Mr. T. G. 
Baring) had his attention called to the mat- 
ter by a telegram which reached London 
on Saturday afternoon, and he immediately 
put himself into the train and went down 
to Liverpool the same evening. On Sun- 
day morning he saw the agent of the ves- 
sel and the local authorities, and he found 
that they had shown every possible atten- 
tion to the sick men, and that nothing had 
been omitted that could contribute to their 
comfort or health. His hon. Friend visited 
the vessel next day, and looked himself into 
the stores, which he found in such a state 
that he felt it necessary to direct that a sur- 
vey should be made of them. He also saw 
the officer in charge of tl:e troops and the 
Coroner, and he directed that every facility 
should be given to the most searching in- 
quiry into all the circumstances of the ease. 
That inquiry was now going on before the 
Coroner; and that being so. he thought it 
better that he should abstain from express- 
ing or even indicating any opinion as to the 
persons whose conduct was implicated in 
these transactions. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
J.C. Ewart), he might state that some of 
the provisions were put on board by the 
Government and some by the owners of the 
ship; and he would only add that by the 
activity and zeal of his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for India nothing was 
omitted to be done that could contribute 
either to the comfort of the sick or toa 
diseovery of the persons on whom the re- 
sponsibility of these disasters might rest. 
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THE BALLOT.—MOTION FOR LEAVE. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY, who on rising to 
address the House from the Opposition 
benches was received with cheers from 
the Ministerial side, said, that probably 
hon. Gentlemen who cheered, because they 
fancied he had deserted them, felt in their 
own consciences that they deserved deser- 
tion. He was about to make a proposi- 
tion which he had often made before in 
vain, and he expected to make it in vain 
again that night. Nevertheless it was his 
duty to persevere in keeping the ques- 
tion alive, and he had never felt that duty 
more imperative than on an occasion, when 
they had before them a so-called Reform 
Bill, without that protection to the elector 
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visions appeared in The Times newspaper, 
made by the late Mr. Coppock, under the 
signature of ‘*J, C.;°’ and Mr. Coppoek 
expressed his belief thatall the world must 
know what the Legislature intended by 
enacting such a measure. Thereupon the 
Editor of The Times, endorsing Mr. Cop- 
pock’s opinion, said the Bill was one of 
those ‘‘ pompous professions which are 
meant to be inoperative.’’ The experience 
of 1857, the first occasion on which the 
measure came into force, fully justified the 
character that The Times had given of 
it. In 1859, again, whenever it was 


jused, it was followed by one universal 


‘yell of execration, it being proved to de- 
/serve the name of the ‘‘ Corrupt Practices 


which was doubly essential in any mes- | 


sure extending the franchise to the poorer 
classes. He must ask the House to per- 
mit him to go back to the severely con- 
tested general election of 1552, in which 
both the great parties who played at battle- 
dore and shuttleeock with the Government 


of the State exerted themselves to the ut- ' 


most to gain or keep possession of Downing 
Street, and the grossest corruption and 
electoral abuse was extensively practised. 
The effect was so sensibly felt that it was 
scarcely possible for those who encouraged 
corruption most, to turn away frou: the 
complaints which were made, and the Earl 
of Aberdeen stated that our electoral sys- 
tem was such that no man could be en- 
amoured of it. Something therefore must 


Encouragement Act’’ rather than that of 
the Corrupt Praetices Prevention Act. 
When Parliament re-assembled in 1860 an 
intimation was made that something was to 
be done with this Act. He was astonished 
at the rumour, and would not believe it. 
He thought if anything was really to be 
done, that the House was going to hold some 
grand Fetish ceremony over it, that the 
Sergeant-at-Arms would be instructed to 
burn the Bill in Palace Yard, and that the 
bells of St. Margaret’s church would be 
rung in exultation. Nothing of the sort. 
The hon. and learned Member for Maryle- 
bone took it in hand, and when a lawyer 
got hold of a bad thing he would never 
leave it; he would tinker it and hammer at 
it till he made it tenfold worse than ever. 


‘Another Select Committee was to sit upon 


bedone. It was not, however, really sought | 
to amend the system, but only to go} 


through the form of doing so. 
Committee was accordingly appointed, on 
which many distinguished Members of that 
House sat—and among them was his hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright). 


A Select | 


| carrion, 
Some time after the appoint- | 


ment of the Committee, he (Mr. Berkeley) | 
‘against the Ballot he had no sort of faith 


met the hon. Member, and asked him what 


they were doivg. He answered they were | 
doing nothing, and he had got sick of the. 


matter and come away. In due time, 


| favour of that measure. 


it, but what on earth they were to do with 
it passed the comprehension of men. At- 
torney Generals, and Gentlemen who hoped 
to be Attorney Generals, present Minis~ 
ters and ex-Ministers, were to congregate 
round this Act like‘so many erows over 
They were to examine witnesses 
touching the Ballot; but when he knew the 
majority of the Committee were dead 


either in them or in the House, should 
they, contrary to his expectation, report m 
He might fairly 


however, the Committee made its Report, | ask the House to pass the first reading of 
and on that Report was based the Cor-/ his Bill that night, and allow it the same 
rupt Practices Prevention Act, in which | chance as the Bills of those two hon, and 


also was faithfully exemplified the great 
principle of “ How Not to Do It.” This 
Bill met with the approval of the House, 
more particularly of its legal Members, 
and, being seen to be worthless, it was 
likewise received with open arms and 
passed with great satisfaction in ** another 
place.” A very clever analysis of its pro- 


Sir Charles Wood 





learned Gentlemen, the Members: for Not- 
tingham and Suffolk (Mr. Mellor and Sir 
F. Kelly). His measure had at its: back 
some 230 Members, the majority of those 
who kept the noble Lord in power; andthe 
Attorney General, the Solicitor General 
and two Members of the Cabinet: whose 
votes he hoped to have that night, were 
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also among the supporters of the Ballot. 
He did not, however, expect that his Bill 
would be treated with the consideration to 
which it was entitled. The Bill was founded 
on a principle calculated to give the electors 
that protection at the polling booth which 
they so eminently required and to secure 
purity of election, the absence of which 
was so foul a blot on the national escut- 
cheon. When he looked back at the names 
of those by whom he had been opposed 
upon this question he experienced mingled 
feelings of astonishment, satisfaction and 
regret. He was astonished at the vast 
amount of talent which had been arrayed 
against him, and satisfied at the miserably 
feeble arguments to which it had conde- 
scended. When he enumerated the names 
of noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen who 
had opposed this question, the House would 
at once see how fearfully overmatched he 
(Mr. Berkeley) must be. Among those who 
had opposed the Ballot were the honoured 
names of Viscount Palmerston, Lord John 
Russell, Sir J. Graham, Sir G. Grey, Mr. 
8. H. Walpole, Mr. S. Estcourt, and Sir 
G. C. Lewis, men of undoubted talent 
and great logical powers, and all prac- 
tised debaters; yet, having looked through 
their speeches in Hansard, he declared on 
his conscience that he had not found one 
valid argument in them all. It was with re- 
gret that he was obliged to add that he had 
risen from the perusal of their speeches un- 
der the painful impression that they were 
disingenuous, that the thoughts of these 
distinguished speakers were apart from 
their words, and that they were opposed to 
the protection of the voter for some other 
reason than that which they alleged in 
that House. Their arguments reminded 
him of the attempt made by the hon. and 
learned Meumber sitting near him (Sir F. 
Kelly), who, when defending a poisoner, 
endeavoured to persuade the jury that the 
death of the victim had been caused by 
eating apples, the pips of which had gene- 
rated prussic acid in the system of the 
poisoned person, but the jury, of course, 
scouted the idea out of court. Just that 
tort of applepip argument was used against 
the ballot, but these who used it had the 
advantage of addressing not an unbiassed 
Jury, but an assembly a great part of which 
Was returned to that House by the in- 
fluence of the aristocracy through the me- 
dium of the institution of open voting which 
they were defending. The speeches of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
(Viscount Palmerston) of which he had 
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made ample notes from Hansard, contained 
nothing but the weakest platitudes. He 
could discover nothing like serious reason- 
ing. The noble Viscount said that open 
voting was manly and English, and that 
secret voting was unmanly and un-English. 
He said it was manly to vote in public, and 
yet on many occasions he voted in secret 
himself. Then what did “ un-English” 
mean? Something contrary to the man- 
ners and customs of England. How, then, 
could the Ballot be un-English when it 
was used in all elections except Parlia- 
mentary and municipal ones? [Cries of 
** No, no,’’—‘* Parochial Elections,” and 
“* Public Companies.’’] It is employed at 
the Bank of England, at the Charter House, 
also at Dulwich College, and in elections of 
county constables ; and even the proof of 
some exceptions would not bear out the 
assertion that it was un-English. The 
noble Lord also stated that the elective 
franchise was a trust—a proposition which 
was entirely refuted in an able speech by 
the bon. and learned Attorney General, 
but which the noble Lord rather dictatorie 
ally than argumentatively established to 
his own stisfaetion by the assertion, ‘* All 
the world knows it is a trust.”’ This mode 
of reasoning reminded him of that adopted 
by Peter in the Zale of a Tub, who in order 
to prove to John and Martin that a brown 
loaf was a shoulder of mutton said, ** Look, 
gentlemen, to convince you what a pair of 
blind and obstinate puppies you are [Query 
himself and Sir R. Betheli?] 1 will use 
but this plain argument:—this is good, 
natural mutton as ever came out of Leaden- 
hall Market, and eternally confound you 
both if you venture to say otherwise.” 
The noble Lord’s argument and that of 
Peter might be classed under the same 
category. Admitting, however, for the 
sake of argument that the franchise was a 
trust, the conditions of the trust were that 
the electors should vote freely and indif- 
ferently without fear of punishment and 
without hope of reward. How did publicity 
assist the discharge of that trust? Not at 
all. On the contrary, it impeded it, be- 
cause it hindered many persons from voting 
according to their consciences, and pre- 
vented tens of thousands of electors from 
going to the poll, and tens of thousands 
more from placing their names upon the 
register. As for equal responsibility, where 
was it? A rich squire could vote as be 
pleased, but not so the tenant-at-will or the 
small tradesman, whose livelihood depend- 
ed upon his vote. Well might be exclaim 
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“ You take my life, 

When you do take the means by which I live’— 
and he carried on his shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of hisown ruin. He now came 
to another of his formidable opponents— 
Sir George Grey. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is contrary to the 
rules of the House to mention any Mem- 
ber by name. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he would 
bow with submission to the correction, but 
he mentioned Sir George Grey as one of 
the speakers in a Debate which took place 
fifteen years ago. 

Mr. SPEAKER: What the hon. Mem- 
ber said was, ‘‘I now come to Sir George 
Grey.”’ That is not the correct way of 
referring to a Member of the House. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, that perhaps 
he ought to have stated that he alluded to 
a Debate of fifteen years ago, in which 
Sir George Grey was one of the principal 
speakers, 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have reminded the 
hon. Member of what is the rule of the 
House, and am sure that with his Parlia- 
mentary experience and practice he will 
keep within it. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he would 
refer to the right hon. Gentleman as his 
right hon. Friend who bad been opposed to 
him some fifteen years ago, when a Mo- 
tion with regard to the Ballot was brought 
forward by Sir Henry Ward. The right 
hon. Gentleman had proviously voted for 
the Ballot, and then he voted against it, 
the reason he assigned being that his first 
constituents were in favour of the Ballot, 
and his second constituents were opposed to 
it. That might be a valid reason for his 
right hon. Friend, but it appeared to be a 
strange foundation for legislation. Another 
assertion of the right hon. Gentieman was 
that the upper classes had become more 
politically virtuous. Where did that poli- 
tical virtue exist? In 1852 there was no 
perceptible increase of it, while in 1859 it 
was nowhere to be seen. Yorkshire did 
not return a favourable answer, and the 
view under the walls of Gloucester cathe- 
dral was still more unfavourable. He next 
turned to his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham). There 
was nothing particular in the arguments 
of that right hon. Gentleman; they were 
the same as those to which he had already 
referred ; but he was bound to say that 
his right hon. Friend had done good ser- 
vice to the Ballot, in the first place by the 
manly manner in which he had stated his 
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belief that the popularity of the Ballot 
was a growing popularity, and then by 
his exposure of the intimidation exercised 
by a Whig Lord Chamberlain over the 
Royal tradesmen in a Westminster elec. 
tion. One case of that sort was of inf. 
nitely more importance than any amount of 
rhetoric, and he hoped the time was not 
far distant when his right hon. Friend 
would be found in the same lobby, on the 
Ballot question, with his able and popular 
nephew and Colleague. The next opponent 
to whom he would refer was the Secreta 
for War. The speeches of that right hon. 
Gentleman against the Ballot consisted 
mainly of the exploded jokes and witticisms 
of the Rev. Sidney Smith, whose playful 
fancy nobody could doubt, though nothing 
could be more unsound than his arguments, 
which had been confuted ovet and over 
again. He cheerfully made the right hon, 
Gentleman a present of the facetious eanon’s 
arguments, retaining to himself a single 
sentence, to be found in a letter addressed 
to Lady Grey, who had complimented the 
rey. gentleman on his writings against the 
Ballot. ‘‘ Aye,”’ he replied, ‘* but it will 
come, let me write never so wisely.”’ An- 
other right hon. Gentleman—in the latter 
days of the late Administration (Mr. 
Sotheron Estcourt)—had girded up his 
loins aud eharged the Ballot home with 
original sin; an argument which, if it 
was not convincing, possessed at least 
the charm of novelty. He confessed he 
had nothing to say to it. The present 
Home Secretary (Sir G. Lewis) had seleet- 
ed America for his battle-field, and sought 
to establish a case against a secret Ballot 
in England by proving that the Ballot was 
open in the United States. The right hon. 
Baronet made a good speech but built up 
his edifice on a rotten foundation. He as- 
sumed circumstances which were not facts, 
he assumed that the advocates of the Ballot 
had relied on the mode of voting in America 
as the mode they desired to adopt in 
England. Nothing of the sort ; but what the 
advocates of the Ballot in England wanted 
was, not the open Ballot of America, but a 
secret Ballot, such as existed in Australia. 
He now came to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Lord John 
Russell). The noble Lord had tried all 
kinds of fence on the subject of the Ballot. 
He was opposed to the Ballot at one time 
because it would not keep a secret, and at 
another because it would keep a secret. 
His temperature on the Ballot question was 
as variable as that of our climate; 
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ballot barometer was never steady, but! 


always moving up and down, from *‘ fair” 
to.“ stormy.”’ In a speech to the con- 
stituency of Stroud, in 1837, the noble 
Lord said, ‘* that in 1832 he proposed the 
plan of tie Reform Bill, and the chief 
heads of that plan were adopted by the 
Committee of the Government. The plan 
originally embraced no proposition with 
respect to the Ballot or the duration of 
Parliament, but in the course of considera- 
tion proposals were made on those sub- 
jects and adopted; and in the plan he 
ultimately submitted to Earl Grey’s Go- 
vernment he suggesied that the Ballot 
should be adopted, and that the duration 
of a Parliament should be five years.” 
This proposition of the noble Lord was de- 
feated, he believed, by the narrow majority 
of one. At the general election in 1833 
the noble Lord, having been in favour of 
the Ballot in 1832, made the following 
declaration : — 

“ Great as he apprehended would be the incon- 
venience of the Ballot, vet, if it should be a ques- 
tion that he must either adopt it or see the tenan- 
try made to vote contrary to their opinions, he 
would at once renounce his former opinions and 
come round to the Ballot.” 


It was not for him to say what amount of 
evidence the noble Lord required for his 
conviction, but in 1839 the noble Lord 
stood forward as a witness to the existence 
of intimidation. The noble Lord seconded 
the nomination of Mr. Heathcote at the 
Huntingdonshire election on the 2nd of 
May, 1859. The noble Lord stated, 


“That the hon. Gentleman proposing Mr. 
Heathcote said, that the question who was to be 
the Member must be decided by the opinion of 
the majority ; he should wish nothing better than 
than the opinion of the majority should prevail, 
aid then Mr. Heatheote would be seated. But 
had there been no interference with the opinions 
of the electors, and were there not cases in 
which, their opinion being one way, foreign dicta- 
tion had been introduced to bias them to pursue 
another way ?” 


Thus the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don, who had declared that if he were con- 
vinced that intimidation, existed he would 
vote for the Ballot, stood forward and 
proved the intimidation, Was he not, 
therefore, justified in saying that the 
noble Lord’s ballot barometer varied very 
much, and the noble Lord scarcely ap- 
peared now to have made up his mind? 
He had now pointed out the nature of the 
Opposition he had met with in that House, 
and, with respect to the opposition out of 

House and in speeches delivered on 
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hustings, it was not his intention to dilate 
at any great length. He trusted, however, 
that he should receive consideration from 
hon. Gentlemev, as it was an up-hill battle 
that he had to fight. One of the most 
bitter opponents to this question had been 
The Times newspaper ; but, while he ad- 
mitted the great power of that journal, and 
the great ability which it could afford to 
command, he must at the same time say 
that the perusal of its writings on the sub- 
ject of the Ballot was highly satisfactory 
to the friends of that measure. The other 
day he was in Yorkshire, and met a Con- 
servative gentleman of great property. 
That gentleman told him that he was 
formerly opposed to the Ballot, but was 
now a convert to it, and the happy change, 
he said, was effected by Zhe Times news- 
paper of which he was a great admirer, 
but the stupid articles in Zhe Times 
against the Ballot convinced him that no- 
thing could be urged in opposition to it. 
He might bring The Times into court, 
and cite it as one of Lis witnesses. Those 
who read the imbecile leading articles 
against the Ballot might remember such 
passages as these :—** Does Mr. Berkeley 
put faith in the existence of the screw ?” 
and ‘* Does anybody know anybody who- 
ever required the Ballot for himselt?’’ Then 
let Zhe Times newspaper answer itself. 
Here was a paragraph which appeared 
in The Times of the 29th of April, 1859, 
on the North Shropshire election :— 


“ Sir Baldwin Leighton, the Liberal-Conserva- 
tive candidate, has retired from the contest at 
the eleventh hour, and the Hon. Rowland Clegg 
Hill, the former member, and Mr. Ralph Ormesby 
Gore will be returned without opposition. ‘The 
well-known business habits of Sir Baldwin, as well 
as his liberal views with regard to reform, church 
rates, and finance, had secured him a great 
amount of independent support ; but the ‘ screw’ 
was put on the farmers so ruthlessly by some of 
the great landowners that the popular candidate 
had to succumb,” 


Consequently he ventured to say that (he 
Mr. Berkeley) did put faith in the serew, 
and so did the Editor of The Times, and that 
he knew thousands of men who wanted the 
Ballot, and so did the Editor of The Times, 
and some of these men appeared to live in 
Shropshire. But would any sane man 
pretend that there was a doubt about the 
use of the screw? If any man doubted it, 
let him examine the canvassing-books of 
election agents: he had produced their 
books on a former occasion as used in 
boroughs and county elections, and there 
would be found valuable pencil-marks, 
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denoting when and where the screw was 
to be applied. The evidence before the 
Wakefield Commission showed the modus 
operandi of an election agent after the 
model of the late Mr. Coppock, stating 
that he obtained a list of persons on 
either side who gave distinct and positive 
promises, and he then took into con- 
sideration the doubtful and those who 
might require to be influenced by persons 
having power over them. Astrology, also, 
was resorted to, and a man was invoked 
from the moon. The election agent, by 
dint of his office, became the huntsman 
of a sharp pack of attorneys, who would run 
into their game as well as a pack of fox- 
hounds, These hunting attorneys knew 
the weak sides of their clients, the diffi- 
culties and liabilities under which they 
laboured, knew how to apply to their ten- 
der places that essentially English instru- 
ment, the screw. On this subject he would 
quote an authority to which the House 
would certainly listen with respect. It 
was but a short time ago that the Speaker 
of the House of Commons graced the ob- 
sequies of the late Lord Macaulay, when all 
England appeared to be in mourning, and 
the opinion of that eminent man, who had 
been so much honoured by the people of 
this country, could not fail to have weight 
upon the subject. Lord Macaulay, ad- 
dressing the constituency of Edinburgh in 
1839, pointed out the necessity for the 
Ballot, and said that corruption, when 
proved, rendered the parties liable to severe 
punishment, and that penalties for it had 
been awarded to the extent of £500, but 
they could not punish the intimidation by 
penal laws, because by doing so they would 
infringe the most sacred rights of property. 
‘*How could they,” that eminent autho- 
rity added, ‘‘ require a man to deal with 
a tradesman who had voted against him, 
or prevent him ejecting a tenant who 
had done the same?”’ Lord Macaulay 
further said, that the only preventive ever 
suggested for intimidation of that nature 
was the Ballot, which protected the voter, 
and left the landlord to do what he liked 
with his own. It had always been his aim 
to unite theory with practice, and there 
could be no more practical evidence in 
favour of Mr, Grote’s theories than was 
afforded by the fact, that in Her Majesty’s 
Australian dominions secret voting had 
worked a quiet and bloodless revolution. 
In those colonies, instead of anarchy and 
confusion during an election, there was 
now peace and tranquillity; and intimida- 
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tion, which did prevail there, could not 
exist in the atmosphere of the Ballot. ° He 
should say little respecting the operation 
of the Ballot in Australia, preferring to 
leave this in the hands of the hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), who had-a 
practical acquaintance with the subject; 
but let his hon. Friend beware of one o 

ponent—the hon. Member for Bath (ite 
Way). That hon. Gentleman had made. 
most remarkable speech at the Bath elec. 
tion. His argument on this subject was 
ethnological, ichthyological, botenical, and 
metaphysical. Commencing with a doubt 
whether the Ballot had succeeded in Aus- 
tralia he continued thus:—If the Ballot 
succeeded in Australia it would be no ar- 
gument with him. In that country the 
laws of nature were completely reversed. 
The flowers which bespangled the fields, 
though beautiful to the eye, were devoid 
of scent. The trees in that country shed 
their bark, but obstinately refused to shed 
their leaves. The cherrystones persisted 
in growing outside the fruit, and the note 
of the cuckoo, which in this country was 
the harbinger of spring, was only heard in 
those regions in the middle of winter and 
in the dead of night. Nature refused to 
reproduce herself as she did in this coun- 
try— the animals were marsupial. The 
lobsters there came out of the water ready 
boiled—no, that was not the hon. Mem- 
ber’s expression—red before they were 
boiled, and he added that these were 
plain facts to which he deposed from per- 
sonal observation. Then, passing from 
the lower to the higher species—man— 
he said, ‘‘How many thousands of our 
countrymen, who have been exiled to 
Australia for their country’s good, bave 
there become virtuous citizens. So that 
the moral law, as well as the law of nature, 
being reversed in Australia—ergo, if the 
Ballot works well there I set my face 
against it here.’’ He must hand the hou. 
Member over to his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Childers) as he confessed he was totally 
unable to cope with these arguments. But 
if he could show that an Australian colony 
afforded an excellent precedent for our 
example, that tranquillity prevailed, the 
best men were elected to public offices, 
and that the whole system of the new 
electoral law worked well, he thonght the 
lesson ought not to be lost upon this eoun- 
try. In order to show the real condition 
of our Australian colonies he would quote 
The Times newspaper, the words of which 
were s— 4 
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now lying before us. Its receipts for that year 
amount, in round numbers, to £3,000,000 ster- 
ling; the import duties alone amounted to 
£1,318,000. The export duty upon gold amount- 
ed to ‘£316,000; the sales of public lands to 
£628,000; the rent of public lands and licences 

trades to £331,000, and postages £89,000, 

revenue has been raised by taxation imposed 
by the vote of a freely elected assembly. It will 
be appropriated in like manner. We very much 
doubt, with all reverence be it spoken, whether 
the Pope would expend the money as well as the 
Assembly elected by the rude population which 
has crowded to thas remote quarter of the world. 
£114,000 for education, £24,000 for scientific 
pu s, £25,000 for sanitary improvements, 
£769,000 for useful public works, £25,000 to- 
wards the relief of the sufferers by the Sepoy 
mutiny, and £8,600 for a university purely 
secular.” 


Surely, if that state of prosperity existed 
in Victoria, it wos a complete answer to all 
the forebodings of those who prognosticated 
woe and ruin as the consequence of the 
adoption of any republican institution, as 
the Ballot was said to be. He asked the 
noble Lord opposite, and the hon. Gentle- 
man who usually opposed the Ballot, to 

rmit his Bill to be read a first time, that 

might be allowed to place it side by side 
with the Bills of the hon. Member for Suf- 
folk and the hon. Member for Nottingham. 
He was not disposed further to occupy the 
time of the House. It could not be a 
topic that was agreeable to hon. Gentle- 
men on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, and neither could it be pleasing to 
the occupants of the Treasury bench, be- 
cause the Liberal party, whenever their 
representatives were in office, were con- 
demned to witness the painful sight of 
those who were their leaders creeping 
under the gaberdine of Toryism in order 
to defeat his Motion. As the poet said, 
“Misery made men acquainted with 
strange bedfellows.’’ He, however, felt 
that he was pleading the cause of all elec- 
tors upon whom the right of voting had 
been bestowed, without the means of en- 
abling them to carry out the conditions of 
the trust which that right implied. It was 
a fair and abstract act of justice which he 
asked, and in making that demand he was 
‘supported by the Majority of the Liberal 
party in the House and by the great body 
of the people throughout the kingdom. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving for 
leave to introduce a Bill to cause the Votes 
at elections in Great Britain and Ireland to 
be taken by way of Ballot. 

Loap HENLEY said, in rising to 
second the Motion, he would ask the 
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House for that indulgence which was al- 
ways given to a new Member, and to 
one who had but rarely addressed them. 
There were two great and crying evils in 
the working of the existing electoral sys- 
tem which he believed the Ballot would 
effectually meet—intimidation and bribery. 
Bribery was the greatcr moral evil, but it 
was confined within narrower limits than 
intimidation, and would, he believed, before 
long, if not put an end to entirely, be con- 
fined to a few small boroughs ; but intimi- 
dation, he feared, would ecentinue in a 
greater or less degree as long as the elec- 
toral system existed. The species of inti- 
midation which it was most difficult to 
cope with was that which was called jand- 
lord’s influence. He was a landlord him- 
self, and confessed that there was a kind 
of influence which it appeared to him any 
landlord might fairly exercise, and which 
he himself had not hesitated to use. When 
a tenant said, ** My landlord is an excellent 
and an honourable man, I know he has 
given up his mind to political affairs and 
knows wore of these matters than I can 
pretend to do, | will follow him to the 
poll,” that was a feeling which he would 
not discourage, for he regarded it as 
honourable to both parties, and it was an 
influence which the Ballot would in no way 
affect. But when the influence of the 
landlord was improperly exercised, see 
how powerfally it might be brought to bear 
to coerce the tenant. Take the case of 
tenants at will. The tenant had perhaps 
lived all his life in the locality where he 
held his farm, and could not remove to 
another part of the country with any hope 
of success, consequently at every contested 
election, if the landlord chose to interfere, 
he was at his mercy. It had been said that 
the landlords of the present day were so 
improved in their moral notions that they 
would not have anything to do with inti- 
midation. He knew that was true with 
regard to many; but in too many cases 
the landlords, if they did not interfere, 
left their agents to do what they would 
shrink from doing personally. He had in 
his eye at this moment a case where a 
clever busy agent ran about among the ten- 
ants whenever a contested election arose, 
directing how they should vote, threaten- 
ing them if they did not vote according 
to the views of the landlord, and, in 
short, using the influence of the landlord 
in a most improper and tyrannical manner 
[** Name, name! ”’}. If he quoted instances 
in support of his argument they must be 
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taken upon his personal credit, for he had 
no wish to create ill feeling by mentioning 
names of persons elosely connected perhaps 
with Members of that House. He believed 
that in such cases as he mentioned a tenant 
who voted against the order of the agent, 
though he might not be actually dispos- 
sessed of his farm, would find himself after 
the election much worse off than the other 
tenants upon the same estate—forthe agent 
had many ways of annoying and injuring a 
tenant which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to guard against. Therefore, 
he held that the landlord’s influence, though 
it might in some degree be mitigated, was 
still great, and, he feared, was not dimin- 
ishing. It was notorious that the influence 
of the landlords was so widely extended, 
by the possession of estates in various parts 
of the country, that they were able by their 
power over the tenants to turn almust all 
the county elections in their favour. What 
was the ordinary course of proceeding when 
a_gentleman intended to offer himself as a 
candidate for a county? The first thing 
he did was to write letters to all the great 
landed proprietors in the district, asking 
whether he might canvass their tenants, 
and upon the answers he received his 
chance of success entirely depended. Were 


the tenants prisoners, or were they ehil- 
dren, that a man must ask the permission 
of their landlord before he might even 


canvass them for their votes? Yet he 
could quote a case in whieh the landlord, 
having been so applied to, actually refused 
to allow the candidate to ask his tenants 
for their votes. Ile was sorry to say that 
the landlord to whom he now referred was 
a nobleman who cailed himself a liberal. 
The letter containing the refusal was ad- 
dressed to an hon. Gentleman now sitting 
on the other (the Opposition) side of the 
Tlouse, who would confirm him if necessary. 
The noble Lord to whom he alluded, having 
been written to, replied that he did not 
intend to support the intended candidate, 
beeause he differed with him in political 
opinion ; and he added, “ without intending 
any personal disrespect to you, I must 
request that my tenants may not be can- 
vassed in your behalf.” And this in 
the nineteenth century! It would seem 
that some landlords looked upon the act 
of canvassing their tenants without permis- 
sion as almost as great a crime as that 
which they regarded as next to murder, 
namely, shooting their pheasants. At all 
events it was well known that upon the an- 
swer to the application to the landlord to 
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canvass his tenants depended the chances 
of success, and if that answer was. unfa. 
vourable the candidate must either retire 
at once or gird up his loins for a contest, 
his only hope in that case resting upon 
the votes of those independent freeholders 
whom the Reform Bill of last year would 
have shut out from the representation, 
Such a system eould not be considered 
good one, and he was sorry to say that. it 


was one that had increased since the Re-. 


form Bill of 1832, He believed that until 
that time this great influence on the part of 
the landlords was unknown. Bat that Bill 
let in a new class of £50 rental voters, whe 
were especially susceptible of such influence, 
and he thought it a great defect in the Bill 
of 1860 that it would admit no less than 
100,000 more of those dependent electors. 
In the county with which he was con 
nected it would add about an eighth to 
the existing constituency. If the evil was 
unknown uotil the Reform Bill of 1832, 
surely they might apply a remedy that was 
also unknown to the Constitution at present, 
namely, the Ballot, which would to @ great 
extent, he believed, be effectual. With 
regard to the influence of the Ballot in 
putting a stop to bribery in boroughs, he 
did not think any candidate would be likely 
to purchase votes that might never be given 
in his favour, any more than a man would 
be likely to set up a business upon the 
principle of buying goods and paying for 
them when he was. not certain that they 
would ever be delivered. He was told that 
the Motion was strongly objected to by the 
Protestant county Members of Ireland, on 
the ground that the Ballot was not applic 
able to a country where the Roman Catho- 
lie religion obtained. Ile, on the contrary; 
thought it was peculiarly applicable. They 
were told there were two influences at work 
in Ireland in reference to election matters 
—the influence of the landlord and the in- 
fluence of the priest. [le could not con- 
ceive a more difficult position for a voter 
to be placed in under the system of opem 
voting, than when the landlord. insisted 
upon his voting one way under the threat 
of dispossessing him of his holding, and 
the priest made it a matter of conscience, 
involving present and future panishment in 
case of disobedience, that he should vote 
the other, Against such a state of things 
he contended the Ballot would ve the only 
safegnard ; while its general application he 
confidently believed would result in. placing 
the dependeut voter in a position to respect 
himself, and in a real aud true election ia 
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all cases, seeing that the choice of the con- 
stituencies would turn wholly upon the 
consideration of the merits and the fitness 
of the opposing candidates. 

Mr. MARSH said, he should not have 
addressed the House, had it not been that 
a challenge had been held out for any 
one to speak who had any knowledge of 
the working of the Ballot in Australia. In 
this respect he must give way to his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), who had had personal experience 
of the working of the Ballot in Victoria, 
while he (Mr. Marsh) had obtained his 
knowledge of it in New South Wales, 
which would, perhaps, account for the dif- 
ferent views they took of its operation. 
He held in his hand a pamphlet purporting 
to be a speech of the hon. Gentleman, in 
which he said that the Ballot was not in 
Victoria as in England, exclusively advo- 
cated by the Liberal party, and opposed by 
the Conservatives. He (Mr. Marsh) never 


could conceive why the Ballot was consi- 
dered to be peculiarly a liberal measure. 
On the contrary, it struck him that, on the 
whole, it might have quite another ten- 
dency ; for there were not a few persons 
who spoke loudly in favour of liberal opin- 


ions, yet in the inmost: recesses of their 
hearts were very far from being liberal. 
It was stated that the great evil in Aus- 
tralia was not so mueh intimidation as bri- 
bery. The greatest evil in this country 
he believed to be intimidation, and not 
bribery. It was stated by the hon. Gentle- 
man that in Australia, out of 200 elee- 
tions, there had been two convicted cases 
of bribery and treating, since the introdue- 
tion of the Ballot. That was not so very 
strong a recommendation of the Ballot. 
The Ballot was a new thing in Australia ; 
and they knew that all new things were 
said to work well at first. Besides, there was 
not the same inducement to bribe in Aus- 
tralia, that there was here. The inducement 
to beeome a Member of the Legislature of 
that colony was not so great ; the debates 
were not so interesting, the subjects not so 
Important, and the company not so agree- 
able. In America they had had the Ballot 
for a long time, though it was in every case 
not a secret ballot; and yet the system of 
bribery was carried on there to an extent 
which was unknown here. Everything was 
decided by ‘‘ eaucus,’’ and voting by ticket 
was the rule. He believed that even if the 
Vote were kept secret, in nine cases out of 
ten. @ man would vote as he was bribed. 

re was that sort of honour among thieves 
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which would cause him to do so. In Aus- 
tralia, he could assure them, that the great- 
est corruption existed, even after the Ballot 
was introduced. It was a subject of great 
debate in the Legislature, and the theme 
of discussion in every newspaper. It was 
stated that certain persons had been ap- 
pointed magistrates entirely because they 
were election agents of a particular party. 
He knew an instance where a most illite- 
rate man was made a magistrate, because 
he was an active electioneering agent, and 
his frieud, whose servant this person was, 
considered himself rather elevated in so- 
ciety, because he had a justice of the 
peace to clean his boots. He did not agree 
with what had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol (Mr. H. Berkeley) about the 
prosperity of Australia since the introduc- 
tion of the Ballot. It was true that the 
country was prosperous ; but it was so be- 
cause it produced annually gold to the 
amount of £12,000.000, and other articles 
to the value of £3,000,000. But notwith- 
standing this, many capitalists had with- 
drawn their investments on account of the 
insecurity of the Government. Now, with 
regard to the seereey of the Ballot in Aus- 
tralia, the machinery seemed to have been 
contrived with considerable ingenuity, but 
at the same timeit seemed to be very far from 
perfect. The tickets were marked on the 
outside with the number of the vote; they 
were then unfolded by the returning officer 
and placed on their back. It seemed to 
him to be very casy to tamper with the 
tickets. And he believed that for a trifling 
sum the way in which votes were given, 
could readily be got at. Besides, it was 
necessarily provided that in the case of a 
petition, the tickets were to be opened so 
as to ascertain how each voter voted. Con- 
sider what a painful position a man must 
be in who had said he had voted for one 
person, and who had voted for another. 
And yet it would be the law whieh had led 
to his being placed in that position. So 
far as secrecy was concerned, the Ballot 
would certainly be a failure in England, 
for an Englishman seldom kept a secret, 
and an Englishwoman still more seldom ; 
and as & man would be sure to tell his wife 
how he voted, then the secret would be 
out. It was also stated in the pamphlet 
he had referred to, that at the last elec- 
tions in Victoria there was scarcely one 
case of intimidation. Now, he held in his 
hand a letter from a candidate to his con- 
stituents, who had been successful, and 
who therefore did not write under angry 
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feeling ; and he complained that the ser- 
vants of his opponent’s supporters were 
driven up like flocks and herds to the poll. 
Another view of the case was, that where 
a man felt there was no responsibility, he 
was too apt to be negligent about giving 
his vote at all. He was borne out in this 
by the fact that at the last Sydney elec- 
tion, though it was a contest in which the 
Prime Minister was a candidate, he be- 
lieved, though he had not got the num- 
bers or the register, that not more than 
one out of seven voted. The Ballot might 
be made the means of doing strange 
things. Kingdoms had been given away 
by Ballot, and that almost unanimously. 
They all knew what had occurred in Italy. 
He was not surprised at what had hap- 
pened in Romagna, nor did he mean to 
find fault with it. On the contrary, he 
was glad that the Romagnese had joined 
Sardinia. Auy one who had ever passed 


from Tuseany to the territory of the Pope, 
would cease to wonder that Romagna 
wished to get rid of such a Government. 
But the case was not precisely the same in 
Tuscany, and he could not help thinking 
that there must have been one or two 
strong influences at work to bring about 


so much unanimity under the Ballot, or, on 
the other hand, it must have happened that 
the people, under the Ballot, felt their sense 
of responsibility weakened, and rushed to 
give their votes without duly considering 
the consequences. The secret vote, it was 
clear, would be no protection to active per- 
sons and to Dissenters, because they would 
be marked men as much as they were now. 
Until bribery was considered a moral crime, 
it would never be got rid of. That day 
would, he hoped, soon arrive. People of 
eharacter did not now-a-days constrain their 
tenants in the country, and shopkeepers in 
towns, as they formerly did, but left it for 
minor agents to do. Very soon, he be- 
lieved, they would repudiate even this spe- 
cies of interference, and then the Ballot 
would not be necessary. If, however, the 
system of intimidation could not be put an 
end to, he had no doubt the Ballot would 
be resorted to, despite the great arguments 
that existed against its adoption. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, it so happened that for several years 
he had given but one vote on this subject, 
and that was for the Ballot. He was enough 
of a party man to feel great reluctance to 
sever himself from the friends with whom 
he generally acted, and this reluctance led 
him without sufficient examination to give 

Mr. Marsh 
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the vote in question. Sinee that time’ 
however, he had thought much on the 
Ballot, and the more he had thought of it 
the less he liked it. These objections had 
not been lessened but increased by ‘his 
Australian experience at the Foreign 
Office. He spoke with a full recollection of 
the speech of the hon. Member for Ponte. 
fract (Mr. Childers), on the operation of 
the Ballot in Australia, which so deservedly 
secured the attention of the House ; but 
his strong conviction was that the House 
of Commons had nothing to learn froin 
Australia in this regard. The facts of the 
case were, he thouglit, against the suceess 
of the Ballot, even in Australia. From 
what he had read in the Australian news 
papers and heard from other sources he 
should be disposed to say that at the last 
general election the scenes that dis. 
graced this country were reproduced in 
Australia, and that corruption, intimi- 
dation, and bribery were at least as rife as 
they had ever been in the old country, 
That was the conclusion he had arrived at 
from all he could learn of the last general 
election in Australia. Cireamstances were, 
moreover, so different in Australia from 
the state of things in the old country that 
no safe conclusion from the one was ap- 
plicable to the other. It was admitted 
that the evil to be met by the Ballot in 
Australia was of a different nature, that 
the influence to be guarded against was 
from below and not from above, from the 
masses and not from individuals. ‘The 
question was not whether the Ballot 
was fitted to succeed in Australia or 
America and he would admit that the 
Ballot might tend to the orderly conduct 
of an election in such communities. But 
England was a country of great social 
inequalities, and how would the Ballot 
deal with the influences thence arising? 
The Ballot succeeded admirably where it 
was not wanted; but when there was 
real intimidation, it would either fail, or 
else the secrecy would be obtained at 8 
cost that it was not worth,—namely, the 
sacrifice of the voter’s honesty and up- 
rightness. He had asked many small 
farmers in Ireland, whether, in their 
opinion, the Ballot would put an end to 
canvassing and pressure on the part ‘of 
landlords -and agents. He had’ never 
yet met a man who thought it would.  Be- 
lieving that the Ballot would fail as a pro- 
tection to the voter, and that when it se 
cured secrecy, it would be at a sacrifice 
of character and honesty that would’ be 
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worse than the cxisting evil, he must, 
although reluctantly, oppose the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Bristol. 

Mr. LAWSON (who rose amid loud 
qries for a division) said, he should not 
have thought it would be necessary for 
him to appeal to the House for that con- 
sideration which was never refused to hon. 
Members who addressed it for the first 
time. He could understand the great 
anxiety of hon. Gentlemen opposite to go 
to a division as speedily as possible, for 
he was tuld it was the dinner hour. The 
House and the country ought te be much 
dliged to his hon, Friend the Member for 
Bristol for having brought forward this 
question, and he agreed very much in the 
sentiment expressed by the hon. Member 
last night, that his Bill was more impor- 
tant than that of the noble Lord. He was 
a supporter of the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) but he believed that if the choice 
were uffered to the determined Reformers 
of this country, whether they would prefer 
the passing of the measure of the hon, 
Member for Bristol or that of the noble 
Lord, the verdict of the majority would 
be, ‘* Give us the Ballot without the Bill, 
rather than the Bill without the Ballot.’’ 
A great deal had been. said about the 
merits and demerits of the Reform Bill 
of 1832. He thought that measure had 
conferred a great boon on the country, 
but he did not. believe that even yet 
it had ever had a fair chance. By that 
Bill vast numbers of the people were ad- 
mitted to the franchise, but they had never 
had a fair opportunity of exercising it, in 
proof of which he referred to the fact that at 
the end of every general election the table 


of the House was loaded with complaints of | 


undue returns. He believed that had the 
machinery for voting instituted in 1832 
been better devised, the ery for reform 
would not have been heard so loudly 
throughout the country as at the present 
time. 
tainly not decreased since the Reform Bill, 
and he believed were as prevalent at the 
last as at any previous general election. 
The House had always expressed great 
anxiety to put an end to such practices, 
aud all sorts of expedients had been pro- 
posed. But the House had the matter in 
their own hands, for by enacting that votes 
should be taken in secret, bribers would be 
deprived of the means of knowing whether 
they received value for their money, and 
Prevention would soon be proved better 
than eure, The Ballot was said to be unfit 


Bribery and intimidation had cer. | 
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for small boroughs, and it was certainly 
not so applicable to them as the larger 
ones; but he hoped that in the supplemen- 
tary Reform Bill which must sooner or 
later follow that of the noble Lord, the 
small boroughs would be totally extin- 
guished. The Ballot excited deeper in- 
terest throughout. the country than any 
other part of the reform programme, and 
two-thirds of the Liberal party in the 
House were in favour of it, although the 
Ministers had unfortunately sided with 
their natural enemies in regard to it. He 
thought that the time when they were set- 
ting free the trade of the country was an 
appropriate time for setting free also the 
constituencies, and thus wiping off the blot 
which disfigured our representative sys- 
tem, and greatly enhancing its value. 

Viscount PALMERSTON :—I have 
more respect for the House than at this 
hour 

“to go on refining, 
“ And think of convincing when they think of 
dining.” 

I wish to assure the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Berkeley) that his speech of this 
evening, which I cannot say was more 
argumentative than those he has addressed 
to us on former occasions, has not at all 
altered my opinion on the measure he pro- 
poses. I was in hopes when my hon, 
Friend began to quote the speech I made 
on a former occasion he would have had the 
goodness to go through that speech, and 
though I had not convinced him, 1 was in 
hopes that the arguments, sound as I be- 
lieve them to be, which I then used, would 
have convinced other persons who heard 
them read. But my hon. Friend, having 
told us his mind was impenetrable to any 
arguments directed against the proposition 
which is the hobby-horse on which he is 
riding to fame, omitted to quote them. My 
hon. Friend found fault with an assertion 
which I had made, that the franchise was 
not a right but a trust, and with me for ar- 
guing that, as it was a trust, and nota right, 
it ought to be exercised in the public view, 
and under a sense of responsibility. My 
hon. Friend treats that doctrine with great 
contempt. I only wish him to consider a 
little the consequence of the opposite doc- 
trine. If the franchise is a right, the man 
is entitled todo what he likes with it. That 
doctrine goes in fact to legalize bribery. 
The voter may justly say, ** This is my 
right, and 1 am entitled to dispose of it 
as I please, and to make any profit out of 
it which I can.” But, as long as it is 
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a trust, it is clear that a man is guilty not 
only of a moral but of a political offence 
when he barters away for profit to himself 
that funetion which is only given to him in 
trust for the benefit of his country. I say 
that even in the case of universal suffrage 
it is a trust. If every man of age and 
sanity were entitled to vote, he would 
still be exercising a trust on behalf of 
women and children, whose interests are 
deeply affected, though they are not en- 
titled to exercise that function. I say that 
every political fanetion which is vested in 
any man should be exercised in the eye of 
the public. My hon. Friend has himself 
instanced municipal elections. Those and 
all other political acts ure done in public. 
Then my hon. Friend, and those who 
agree with him, say it is untrue that se- 
eret voting is un-English, because in clubs 
they vote by ballot. But does he mean 
to say that in clubs voting is ever secret ? 
Did it never happen to my hon. Friend to 
be canvassed te go down to a club and 
vote for the admission of a man because 
he was a good fellow? Has he never 
known of a whole party dining together 
and going down to the club between 10 
and 11 o'clock to bring a Friend in? Or 
was he never canvassed to go down to 
keep a disagreeable bore out? White 
balis and black balls are generally given 
with perfect knowledge of the way in which 
the vote will be given to a circle of friends, 
and, in truth, there is not that secrecy 
which the hon. Gentleman alleges. There- 
fore I say the case of clubs is no proof that 
secret voting is not antagonistic to English 
yractice. I maintain that if the Bill were 
earried, and if the Ballot were enjoined by 
law, it would be degrading and demoraliz- 
ing to the people of this country. You 
would turn your electors into law-breakers 
or hypocrites. They would be law-breakers 
if they made known their votes; but you 
could not punish that breach of the law. 
They would be hypocrites if they kept 
their votes secret, because they would have 
been asked to promise their votes. Men 
would have promised, and of those who 
promised ten to one would vote in violation 
of their promise. At all events, if they 
kept their votes secret they would be ex- 
posed to exactly the same results from 
whieh it is the object of secret voting to 
secure them. The measure would entirely 
fail of its purpose. We have heard this 
evening that in Australia secret voting does 
not prevent bribery and intimidation, the 
two things to guard against which the 
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Ballot is advocated. And it is somewhat 
singular that the advocates of the Ballot, 
who for a long time have vaunted the 
example of America, are obliged to quit 
the shores of the Atlantic and are naw 
compelled to take refuge in the Antipodes, 
My hon. Friend said that in Australia 
everything is the reverse of what it is in 
England. J think he bas eaught the in. 
fection from Australia. In this country 
it has been the custom to inculeate on 
children the desirability of following the 
example shown them by the wisdom of 
their parents. But my hon. Friend calls 
on the parent to follow the errors of the 
child, and instances Australia as a reason 
why this country should depart from its 
old, time-honoured, and long-established 
custom. Now, Sir, I do not think the 
House of Commons is likely to listen to 
those arguments. I shall not intrude on 
the House by repeating the speech to 
which my hon. Friend has referred. ‘I 
believe that by the vote of this night time 
will be given to hon. Members who still 
entertain doubts to turn to the pages of 
Hansard, and to see the arguments, which 
I think are very good. I compliment my 
hon. Friend on his devotion to this parti- 
cular subject. He has persevered through 
good report and bad report, through evil 
success, sometimes_greater and sometimes 
less. It does great honour to his perse- 
verance, and I only hope that when the 
day comes—long may it be deferred—in 
which a public memorial is to be raised to 
his memory the monument which he will 
so well deserve may be erected in the 
shape of a ballot-box. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY, in reply, pointed 
out the inconsistency of the argaments 
which had been adduced with regard to the 
case of Australia; it being urged by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Walpole) as 
an objection to the Ballot on a former 
debate that bribery could not be detected, 
whereas it was maintained by others, as 
an objection that evening that it was 
both detected and punished. He had never 
heard speeches with bolder assertions and 
less argument than those which had been 
delivered against the Ballot that night. 
His noble Friend, who really took away 
his breath, said, in a tone of indignant 
virtue, that by the Ballot men would be 
degraded into slaves and made liars; 
but the noble Lord did not seem to care 
how many slaves were tied to the wheels 
of country gentlemen’s chariots 
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dragged to the poll, or to see any de- 

dation in their, being foreed at the 

Ii to tell.a lie to God and to vote against 
their consciences. His noble Friend com- 
plained that he(Mr. Berkeley) had not read 
his speech to the House; and he hinted 
that if he had done so his own Attorney 
General would have disappeared as our 
American friends have it into a grease 
spot. The noble. Lord’s speech was, in 
fact, totally opposite to that of his At- 
torney General; and he would read both, 
[Cries of **No!"’] Well, the two speeches 
were as different as possible; the one being 
replete with argument, and the other con- 
taining nothing but delightful audacity. If 
the House had had its dinner he would have 
read extracts from those speeches, and it 
would be seen whether it was the Attor- 
ney General or the noble Lord that would 
have the worst if it. The hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) was looking wide 
awake, to answer anything that might have 
been said against the precedent of Austra- 
lia, but there had been nothing to answer. 
Australia had, in fact, proved the case of 
the Ballot, for it had demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of detecting and punishing bribery, 
even if secret voting were adopted. The 
noble Lord sneered at the Ballot as_ his 
(Mr. Berkeley’s)hobby. Let the noble Lord 
take care the time did not come when he 
would be glad to get up behind him. He 
ventured, notwithstanding the bold manner 
of his noble Friend, to predict that the 
division list of the following morning would 
present to him no pleasant object of con- 
templation, for there he would find his name 
separated from the majority of that very 
party by whose support he was enabled to 
retain the reins of power. 


Motion made, and Question put,— 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to eause 
the Votes of the Electors of Great Britain and 
Ireland to be taken by way of Ballot.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 147 ; Noes 
254: Majority 107. 
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JEWS ACT AMENDMENT.—LEAVE, 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE, in rising to bring 


forward the Motion, of which he had given 


notice, for leave to 


introduce a Bill to 


amend the Act 21 & 22 Vict. cap. 49, 


entitled ‘An Act to provide for the relief’ 


of Her Majesty’s subjects professing the 
Jewish Religion,’’ said that, as he under- 
stood there would be no objection to the 
introduction of his Bill, which was substan- 
tially the same as that he had brought for- 
ward the last Session, he would not occupy 
the attention of the House with many ob- 
servations. He thought it right, however, 
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to state that he did not bring forward the { passed when an attempt was made to un- 
question as the organ of the Committee settle it. If, however, the matter were 
which sat on the subject, but on his own | reopened it would form but a bad prece- 
account, thinking that the time had arrived ; dent, and henceforth no sooner would a 
when an alteration of the law should take , question be settled than a movement would 
place, and when it could be made in a de- be made to unsettle it. 
liberate and proper manner. It would be, Sir GEORGE GREY said, there might 
in the recollection of the House that when , be a question as to whether the matter 
the Bill came down from the House of} should be disturbed; but he certainly had 
Lords it was determined to admit gentle- | no objection to the introduction of the Bill. 
men of the Jewish persuasion by a Resolu- | The noble Lord, however, was quite wrong 
tion, and the Resolution was to be renewed | in saying that any compromise had been 
if necessary, from year to year. The Earl} made on the subject to which those who 
of Derby, being then Minister, stated that | advocated the Jewish claims were parties 
s general election being pending, the sense | when the House of Lords adopted the 
of the- country should be taken as to the | mode by which the main object was practi- 
policy of continuing that system by which | cally gained. They availed themselves of 
the doors of that House should be opened | what the House of Lords did; but nobody 
to gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion. | who ever advocated the Jewish claims 
Now, he wanted to know what answer the | thought it a good arrangement, or became 
country had given to this appeal at that | party to an understanding that the ques- 
general election. He did not believe that | tion should not be revived. 
the question had been canvassed at a single} Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he fully 
election; the only answer, so far as he | agreed with the noble Lord in the under- 
knew, that had been given was this—that | standing he had expressed, that a compro- 
they had now four distinguished and hon. | mise had been come to, but it was a com- 
Gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion return- | promise between the two Houses, and indeed 
ed to that House by four large constituen- | was exactly what the hon. Member for Fins- 
cies. Those Gentleman sat there honoured | bury had stated he desired, namely, that 
and respected by all, and there ought no | each House should pursue the course it pre- 
longer to be any distinction in the oaths| ferred. He thought with the noble Lord, 
to be administered to the Members of the | that they had a rizht to insist upon that 
Jewish persuasion. The words ‘‘ On the| settlement being earried out. He would 
true faith of a Christian’’ should be left | not, however, enter into the subject at 
out of the Parliamentary oath, and the/| that time further than to say that he re- 
Jew ought to come to the table and take | membered being on a Committee with the 
the oath in such a manner as was most con-| hon. Member for Finsbury when the hon. 
sistent with the dictates of his own con- | Member was in a minority in his desire to 
science. The object of his Bill was to/ alter the law which had worked satisfac- 
remove these words from the oath and thus | torily hitherto. He gave notice that when 
leave the Jew in precisely the same posi- | the Motion for the second reading should 
tion in which other Members of that House | be made, he should move as an Amend- 
stood. At the same time he confined the } ment that the Bill be read a second time 
matter entirely to that House, leaving the | this day six months. 
other House of Parliament to indulge any} Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had only a 
prejudice they wished. The Bill would | word or two to offer on the observations 
not interfere with them in any way. He/| which had fallen from the noble Lord the 
begged leave now to move that the House | Member for Stamford (Lord R. Cecil). He 
do resolve into Committee in order to per- | complained that a settlement had been dis- 
mit him to bring in the Bill. turbed. He (Mr. Roebuck) affirmed that 
Lord ROBERT CECIL said, he did| there could be no settlement of a ques- 
not intend to oppose the Motion before the | tion, relating to the onward progress of 
House as he did not think this matter of | mankind. The noble Lord was a Conser- 
any very great importance; but the Motion | vative, but he (Mr. Roebuck) begged to 
of the hon, Gentleman certainly served to | assure him that he was doomed to disap- 
throw some light on what he might call! pointment; the world was going on, but 
the philosophy of Parliamentary settle-| the noble Lord was lagging behind, and 
ments. They were told that the Act now | would see questions change, altered, and 
sought to be altered was a final settlement | improved day by day, but never settled. __ 
of the question. Yet that Act.was searcely| Mr. T. DUNCOMBE, in reply, ob- ~ 
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served, that, to show there was no com- 
promise, the Earl of Derby had stated in 
the House of Lords when a dissolution of 
Parliament took place, that he did not ob- 
ject to the Resolutions because the con- 
stituencies would be appealed to, and would 
express their opinion whether the Resolu- 
tions should be confirmed or rescinded. 
House in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, 


“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Act of the twenty-first and twenty- 
second years of Victoria, chapter forty-nine, to 
provide for the Relief of Her Majesty’s Subjects 
professing the Jewish Religion.” 


Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Tuomas DuncomBE, Mr. Byrne, and Mr. 
Locke Kine. 


PORTPATRICK AND DONAGHADEE HAR- 
BOURS. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


GenERAL UPTON, in rising to move 
for a select Committee to inquire into the 
truth of the allegations contained in the 
petition of the Ayr and Maybole Junction 
Railway Company, presented in August 
Isst, and printed in the 11th Report of the 
select Committee on Public Petitions, Ap- 
pendix 202, relative to the application of 
the grant for Partpatrick and Donaghadee 
Harbours, said it was desirable that the 
grant in question should not be made until 
the condition upon which it was granted, 
namely, the formation of a line of railway, 
was assured. 

Notice taken that Forty Members were 
not present ; House counted; and Forty 
Members not being present, 


The House was adjourned at half 
after Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 21, 1860. 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 


Ten o'clock. 
Mr. T. Duncombe 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 21, 1860. 


Mrxvtes.] Pusire Brits. — 1° Consolidated Fund 
(£850,000); Attorneys, Solicitors, Proctors, 
Certificated Conveyancers. 

2° Bleaching and Dyeing Works. 
3° Mutiny; Marine Mutiny ; Municipal Corpo- 
ration Mortgages, &c.; Inclosure. 


PREVENTIVE SERVCE (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLACK said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if the men in 
the Preventive Service in Scotland have 
any printed or written regulations, or in- 
structions, delivered to them for their guid. 
ance; and, if so, whether one of these rule 
is that the offenee of marrying shall be 
visited with dismissal from the service? and 
does the prohibition against marriage apply 
equally to the officers and to the men? 

Mr. LAING stated, that in the aboye- 
mentioned service it was found that un- 
married men were more efficient than 
married men in the performance of patrol- 
ling and other duties of that description, 
which required their absence during four 
nights in the week from their homes. The 
Inland Revenue Department had, in eon- 
sequence, found it necessary to inform 
those who entered the service that so long 
as they continued in it they must remain 
unmarried, The prohibition did not, how- 
ever, apply to the same extent to the 
officers as to the men in the service, inas- 
much as when the former married they 
were transferred to some other post as soon 
as their places could be supplied by gen- 
tlemen who were unmarried and who pos 
sessed the necessary qualification to dis- 
charge the duties which the officers who 
married had previously performed, 


DUTY ON RAGS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. PULLER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any information had yet 
been received as to the amount of Duty 
which the French Government intended to 
impose on the export of Rags ? 

Lown JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
Government had received no further infor- 
mation than that which he had communi 
cated to the House in his statemention a 
previous occasion. The French Govern- 
ment intended to propose some modifies- 
tion of the prohibition, but that at that 
time they had not made up their minds as 
to the amount of the duty to be levied. » 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. © 
STATEMENT, 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it might 
be convenient if he were now to state what 
the Government proposed to do with re- 
spect to those Orders of the Day which they 
wished to bring on before others. It was 
pot expected the Government would be able 
to bring forward any of their Bills that 
day, but they thought it of great import- 
ance to bring on as soon as possible the 
Resolution with regard to the income tax 
in Committee of Ways and Means. He 
therefore wished to have that Order read, 
with the view of bringing it on to-morrow, 
and if the Resolution were disposed of he 
should hope the adjourned debate on the 
Representation of the People Bill might 
also be proceeded with to-morrow. 

Sim FITZROY KELLY asked whether 
if those two subjects were not brought 
under the consideration of the House to- 
morrow they would take precedence of 
other business on Friday ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I cannot say 

sitively. There is, I believe, some money 
Vote which it is desirable should be taken 
on that day. 

Mr. SPEAKER was understood to in- 
form the noble Lord that, in accordance 
with the Orders of the House, the Income 
Tax Resolution could not be brought on 
in Committee of Ways and Means on a 
Thursday, unless it had been fixed that 
Orders of the Day had precedence of No- 
tices of Motions. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he thought it a pity 
to interject, as it were, the income tax in 
the middle of the adjourned debate on the 
Representation of the People Bill. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that he 
found by the Rules and Orders of the 
House that the Resolution on the Income 
Tax in Committee of Ways and Means 
could not be brought on to-morrow. The 
adjourned debate on the Representation of 
the People Bill could, however, be pro- 
ceeded with, and the Resolution might be 
brought on the first thing on Friday. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL, 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. DILLWYN, in rising to move the 
Second Reading of this Bill—the object of 
which was to open endowed schools to the 
shildren of Dissenters, and to enable Dis- 
setters to act as trustees, in those cases 





where no intention was specifically ex- 
pressed respecting the religious character 
of the trust, such as would make the ap- 
plication of his principle in direct opposi- 
tion to the founder’s wishes—said, he had 
carefully considered the objections which 
had been raised against a similar measure 
which he had introduced last Session, 
and which had received the assent of the 
majority of the House. That measure was 
sent to a Select Committee; but, to his 
great surprise, the Committee under the 
guidance of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Belfast (Sir H. Cairns) introduced 
such Amendments as completely changed 
the principle of the Bill. He (Mr. Dill- 
wyn) accordingly abandoned the charge 
of the Bill, and it dropped. The same 
Bill—or very nearly the same—was re- 
introduced in the House of Lords by a 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Cranworth) 
who approved generally of the principles 
he advocated. By their Lordships, how- 
ever, the measure was contemptuously 
thrown overboard. Since last Session he 
(Mr. Dillwyn) had carefully considered. 
the objections which were made to his 
Bill, with a view to meet his opponents 
as far as possible, and he believed the 
measure he now proposed would be found 
not liable to many of the charges which 
were formerly urged against it. In the 
meanwhile, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Belfast had again proposed a Bill, 
which was substantially the same as his 
(Mr. Dillwyn’s), as it had come out from 
the Committee of last year. The House 
of Lords had also sent down a measure of 
their own; and all three stood for the Se- 
cond Reading that day. This was at least 
a proof of the great importance and great 
interest taken in the question. He con- 
sidered that this last Bill, if it been car- 
ried as Lord Cranworth introduced it, 
would have been a material improvement 
in the law; but it had been greatly con- 
tracted in its operation, and though he did 
not say that still it was not calculated to 
do good, he contended it was a very ho- 
meeopathic remedy, and did not so much 
as touch the grievance of which he com- 
plained. That grievance was this—that, 
while Dissenters were admitted to the 
rights of citizens, they were excluded from 
the management of schools, which, so far 
as the intentions of the founders were ex- 
pressed, were entirely Catholic and unsec- 
tarian. Lord Cranworth’s Bill absolutely 
ignored the grievance. It made no men- 
tion whatever of the disqualification of Dis- 
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senters to act as trustees. It merely took 
the matter out of the hands of the Court 
of Chancery, and gave power to church 
trustees, whose exclusive privileges were 
to be continued, to make such rules for 
the education of Dissenters’ children as 
they might see fit. The Bill was very 
loosely worded ; and he very much doubted 
whether better rules would not be got for 
these schools by reference to the Court of 
Chancery rather than to the trustees. He 
thought, in fact, it would be better to 
leave the matter in the hands of the Court 
of Chancery, merely making provision that 
the Court should not be governed by the 
precedents they now felt bound to follow 
in the decision of these cases. Then, as 
to the Bill of the hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast, he should perhaps apologize 
for presuming to criticise the production 
of so eminent a Member, so acute a logi- 
cian, and so experienced a Parliamentary 
tactician as the hon. and learned Gentie- 
man; but, if he ventured to do so, it was 
because he felt the most perfect conviction 
that his own measure was preferable, sound 
in principle, and could not be controverted. 
He particularly objected to the 7th clause 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s Bill, 


which adopted the principle of usage as 
giving an exclusive title to the schools 


proposed to be dealt with. It prescribed 
that in the case of any such schools where 
it had been for twenty-five years the prac- 
tice to appoint Dissenters as trustees, they 
should not for the future be deemed in- 
eligible as such. 
well; but inferentially the effect would be, 
that where it could be proved that those 
who had acted as trustees belonged to the 
Church of England, the schools would be 
handed over to the exclusive control of 
that Church, In fact, the operation of 
this clause would make the position of the 
Church of England much stronger than it 
was at present with regard to these en- 
dowed schools. The principle of allowing 
usage for a certain number of years to give 
a good title was all very well as applied to 


private rights, but altogether bad as re- | 


garded public rights. In this case it would 
operate as a usurpation—not using that 
word in an offensive sense—and would 
stamp schools founded for general national 
purposes with a narrow and sectarian cha- 
racter :—he (Mr. Dillwyn) held that for 
centuries past the Church had usurped 
rights in this matter that did not strictly 
or fairly belong to her. The Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act had been quoted as justifying 
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the principle of usage to give a title, of 
which Dissenters had taken advantage; 
but this case was not at all applicable in 
the present instance, where they had to 
deal with endowments, which were sup- 
posed to be made not for sectarian but for 
general purposes. The doctrine of usage 
which had sprung up in regard to Dis- 
senters’ chapels had sprung up against the 
law, and had been found to work bene: 
ficially, and the law only stepped in to 
legalize the principle so applied. The 
usage which had sprung up in the cases 
of endowed schools had sprung up under 
the law, and had worked badly as in the 
exeiusion of Dissenters from their trusts, 
and he therefore sought to alter the law. He 
would now pass to the consideration of 
the special provisions of his own mea- 
sure, The Bill, which he hoped the House 
would now read a second time, in the first 
place declared that of the endowed schools 
founded before the first Elizabeth, none 
should be deemed founded for religious in- 
struction according to the Church of Eng- 
land, except such as might have been found- 
ed during the short reign of Edward VI.— 
and they were, for the most part, founded 
by the Crown from the spoils of the sup- 
pressed monasteries—the original wishes 
of the founders were rather for Roman 
Catholic instruction. He had no desire 
to touch any schools founded by private 





This sounds all very | 


individuals expressly with the view to 
the promulgation and teaching of the 
doctrines of the Church of England. If 
it were wished he would specifically ex- 
, cept such from the operation of his Bill; 


| he did, however, desire that schools 


|founded by the Crown should hold their 
/endowments as national property, and for 
| general purposes. The second clause was 
| limited to schools founded subsequently to 
\the Ist of Elizabeth, and before the puss 
}ing of the Toleration Act; with those 
| founded after that date he did not inter 
. fere, as it had been urged with some force 
that since the passing of that Act Dissent 
ers might, if they wished it, have founded 
| schools for their own particular religious 
teaching. It had been stated as an ob- 
jection to his former Bill that it might 
| possibly ignore religious teaching in all the 
, schools throughout the country; and im 
the third clause of the present Bill he 
‘therefore expressly provided that the reli- 
| gious teaching of any endowed school to 
which this Act applied should be deter 
_mined by a majority of the trustees for the 


— being. He did not in any shape'or 
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form interfere with the mode in which 
these trustees should be appointed. All 
he did was to remove the disqualification 
so justly complained of in regard to the 
trustees; and that being removed as re- 
garded trnstees, he would also remove the 
disqualitication as to schoolmasters, which 
the 4th clause provided for. This Bill was 
by no means intended as an attack on the 
Church of England, although it had been 
much opposed and many hard words used 
in regard to it by members of that body; 
but he did not, nevertheless, think that 
the Established Church had a right to 
exercise the exclusive control over the 
education of the people, or that it was 
expedient that they should be allowed 
to do so. It had been described as an 
attempted usurpation of property which 
belonged to the Church of England; but 
these endowments were the property of 
the public, and the nation had a right 
to deal with them through Parliament. 
The same power which gave the Church 
these endowments could undoubtedly re- 
sume them or alter the trusts on which 
they were held. The charge of usurpa- 
tion could only be maintained on the 
ground that the Church had corporate 


rights ‘for the beneficial use of its own 
members, and with which the nation at 
large had nothing to do, and had no right 


to interfere. He, however, maintained 
that this was not the case, but that the 
Church held her possessions, powers, and 
revenues only as a trustee for national 
purposes, to be used for the national 
welfare at the will of and according to 
the direction and judgment of the na- 
tion. The Church had not shown itself 
properly qualified to take the exclusive 
Management of the education of the 
country. Assuming the population of 
England and Wales to be 15,000,000, it 
was calculated that there were only 
5,000,000 who attended places of worship 
belonging to the Church of England; then 
there were 5,000,000 who were Dissenters 
and Roman Catholics, and 5,000,000 who 
went to no place of worship. Besides, 
there was a formidable schism in the 
Church itself which eminently disqualified 
it for this function. The Church was 
being torn to pieces by internal dissension, 
it was evident neither party was disposed 
to yield, and whichever party gained the 
upper hand it behoved the House not to 
leave the education of the nation under 
their exclusive control. He belonged to 
What, he supposed, would be called the 
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Low Church, but it appeared to him the 
High Church party had the advantage in 
point of law, and they were likely to main- 
tain the ascendancy, and it must also be 
evident to all, especially those who had 
read the debates in the Upper House of 
Convocation, that there was no disposition 
on the part of the Bishops and High 
Church to make any material concessions 
as to discipline or teaching. On the 
other hand, there could be no doubt 
the overwhelming majority in the coun- 
try were of the opposite way of think- 
ing. As he had said, he was himself a 
member of the Low Chureh party; and, 
without meaning to speak offensively to 
those who differed irom him, he felt that 
the doctrines of the Church of England, 
as taught by the High Church party, 
were not consistent with the spirit of 
Protestantism. He believed in the exist- 
ence of a priesthood forming a privileged 
class, claiming to be possessed of some 
superior spiritual power apart from the 
rest of the community, and that this was 
not consistent with the spirit of Protest- 
antism, which recognized the same spiri- 
tual rightsin all men. In support of this 
opinion he quoted the case of Canon Wode- 
house, an eminent and respected divine 
of the Church of England, who, if he 
rightly understood his letter, which had 
lately appeared in the papers, had taken 
this view of the matter, and conceiving 
the claim put forth by the Church to con- 
fer superior spiritual power to be unjustifi- 
able and dangerous has, rather than iden- 
tify himself with it, or in any way sanc- 
tion it, resigned the offices and preferments 
which he held in that Church. This 
Church, such as it is, however, claims to 
have, and, as he thought, under the law as 
it stands, soon would obtain, the entire and 
exclusive management of nearly all the 
great educational establishments through- 
out the country, and this he for one openly 
avowed he did not think it wise or right 
to entrust to it, both on account of the 
teaching and doctrine, which he thought 
dangerous, but which are gaining ground 
in its high places, and as he sincerely be- 
lieved it to represent only a small minority 
of the whole nation. He disavowed any in- 
tention to attack the rights of the Church, 
the true danger to which arose from its 
own resistance to reform and to the pre- 
valence of schism among its members. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a seoond 
time.” 
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Mr. LOWE said, as this important sub- 
ject had now become one of considerable 
complexity, it was only reasonable that at 
the earliest period some one should rise on 
behalf of the Government, in answer to the 
appeal that had been made to them, and 
state the course which they would respect- 
fully advise the House to take in dealing 
with this Bill. He regretted that the hon. 
Gentleman who introduced this measure 
had not stopped at the end of the very 
candid and moderate portion of his speech 
in which he explained and advocated its 
provisions; and he must entirely decline, 
in the discharge of his duty, to follow 
the hon. Member into a discussion of the 
doctrines, the general character, or the 
policy of maintaining the Chureh of Eng- 
land. This question might be decided 
in a manner satisfactory to the House 
and the country on principles totally free 
from topics of irritation and sectarian 
animosity; and he should endeavour with 
calmness and temper to state the reasons 
why this measure ought not to be allowed 
to pass a second reading. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea had laid down with great 
fairness the principles which might guide 
them in judging of his own Bill. The 
preamble itself stated that it was expedient 


to amend the law relating to the Govern- ! 


ment and religious teaching of many en- 
dowed schools and educational charities, so 
that the same should, unless otherwise 
intended by the founders, be open to all 
subjects of the realm without distinction. 
Now, he was quite willing to adopt that 
principle, and to say that those schools 
should be opened as widely as possible, 
subject only to the observance of the will 
of their founders. “The hon. Gentleman 
further disclaimed any desire to touch the 
property which really belonged to the 
Church of England. Taking these two 
principles, then, to guide them, they might 
arrive at a sound conclusion as to this mea- 
sure. Controversies respecting the religi- 
ous intsrution of endowed schools had been 
often brought before the Courts of Equity; 
and the rule adopted by those tribunals had 
been, not to find out what might be re- 
commended as best for the general policy 
of the country, or for the particular reli- 
gious persuasion of the Judges or of the 
Government of the day, but to ascertain 
in the best manner they could what was the 
intention of the founders. For this pur- 
pose they perused the instrument of foun- 
dation, and where the will of the founder 
was expressly declared, whether in favour 
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of the Established Chureh, as happened in 
some cases, or in favour of some Dissenting 
body, as in the case of Lady Hewley’s cha- 
rity, the Courts had not hesitated to give 
effect to it. But in the majority of in- 
stances the intention of the founders was 
not expressed, and then the Courts of 
Equity had acted in a way which seemed 
both reasonable and judicious. They as. 
sumed, and most justly, that the man 
who left money for educational purposes, 
particularly in the ages preceding the 
reign of Charles I., did not mean, any 
more than we should, to exclude that 
most important part of education, reli- 
gion; and therefore they endeavoured to 
determine what that religion should be. 
That presumption in favour of religious 
teaching had, of course, been greatly 
strengthened when they found, as they 
frequently did, words implying that the 
children were to be educated in ‘the 
fear of God,’’ in ‘‘a godly manner,”’ or 
‘‘by godly and discreet persons.” The 
next question that had arisen was, what 
the religious teaching in the schools should 
be, and there again the Courts had care. 
fully availed themselves of. all the light 
afforded by the instrument of foundation, 
In many cases they found that the Bishop 
of the diocese was the visitor of the school; 
in others, that the Bishop or some of his 
subordinates had a power of regulation over 
it; and in others, again, that the school- 
master was to be a member of the Church of 
England. In these instances there was no 
difficulty in deciding, on reasonable grounds, 
that it was the founder’s intention that the 
school should belong to the Church of Eng- 
land. When, however, these criteria were 
wanting, the Courts had looked to the date 
at which the school was founded, and the 
state of legislation and opinion in the coun- 
try at that time, not in order to see what 
the schools ought to have been, but what, 
according to the best evidence before them, 
they could infer that the founder intended 
they should be. Therefore they had held 
that schools founded by the first Protestant 
Kings—by Edward VI., for example—for 
instruction in ‘ godly learning,” and 80 
forth, were designed to give education m 
the doctrines of the Church of which that 
Monarch was the head, and was known 
to be the most devoted supporter, and 
which in his day was the only legal 
Church that could exist in these realms. 
In regard to the schools founded in later 
times, they had also construed monuments 
of foundation in the same way, not at all, 
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as he thought, with the view of giving the 
Church of England what was not her own, 
bit merely as guides and means to ascer- 
tain what were the founders’ intentions. 
He yielded to no man in his hearty and 
steadfast ottachment to the principles of 
toleration, but he should not be serving 
the cause of religious liberty, or any liberty 
at all, if he were to denounce the line of 
proceeding thus followed by the Courts of 
Equity—a course at once reasonable, sen- 
sible, and moderate, and every way worthy 
of the great and enlightened Judges by 
whom it had been adopted. Had those tri- 
bunals fastened on particular expressions 
in. the deeds of foundation, giving them 
an arbitrary construction of their own, not 
based on the common use of language, or 
on good sense,—had they excluded from 
their view what any man of sound judg- 
ment would take into consideration — 
nawely, the collateral cireumstances of the 
time in which the instrument was executed, 
they would have been rightly accused of 
discharging their duty ill. But having 
availed themselves of all the sources of 
information open to them, and come to a 
conclusion which, ‘allowing for human falli- 
bility, had almost universally conformed to 
the will of the founders, however much 
some might regret that conclusion, the 
Courts could neither be blamed for it, nor 
in consistency with the preamble of that 
Bill, which expressly avowed respect for 
the founders’ intentions, ought the House 
to abrogate their decision, on the ground 
that it was not based on sound principles. 
Now, a measure on this subject was in- 
troduced last Session by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea, and was referred to a 
Select Committee. Of that Committee he 
had himself the honour to be a Member. 
The effect of that Bill was this — that 
the religious teaching in endowed schools 
should not be exclusively that of the 
Chureh of England; while it did not 
state what that teaching should be. It 
was found difficult to interpret this, and 
a what was really meant. But that 
ifficulty, if not removed, was entirely 
superseded by the second clause, which 
provided that the will of the founder should 
be respected. The second part of the Bill, 
in fact, wholly overrode and neutralized 
the first; because these schools having one 
and all been adjudged Church cf England 
schools on the ground that it was the in- 
tention of the founders that they should be 
80, the clause, setting up for the future a 
tule in no way different from that which 
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had hitherto guided the Courts in thei 
decisions, necessarily swept away the basis 
laid by the other provisions of the measure. 
Another hon. Member (Sir Hugh Cairns), 
however, much to his credit for liberality, 
came to the rescue of the Committee and 
proposed a Bill to them like one of the 
measures which appeared on that day’s 
Votes, and the Bill introduced into the 
House of Lords by Lord Cranworth, 
founded on the proposal of Sir Hugh 
Cairns, had now come down in the shape 
of the Endowed Schools (No. 3) Bill. 
Now, the grievances out of which this con- 
troversy had arisen were two in number ; 
one of them exceedingly serious; the other, 
while it involved 10 substantial injury, 
naturally caused some irritated feeling. It 
had been conceived Ly no less an authority 
than Lord St. Leonards—who also deserved 
great praise for his liberality of sentiment 
—that it would be lawful for the Courts 
of Equity to add what were called “ con- 
science clauses” to the instruments of 
foundation for endowed schools—that is, 
clauses by which the children of Dis- 
senters might be admitted to secular in- 
struction without being required to con- 
form to the worship or to learn the cate- 
chism of the Established Church. But the 
result of the matter, as stated by Lord 
Cranworth, and acquiesced in by all the 
other learned Lords in ‘“ another place,” 
was, that the decision of Lord St. Leonards 
was virtually overruled, and it was held 
not to be in the power of the Court of 
Equity to exercise the salutary interference 
which was exercised under Lord St. Leo- 
nards in 1852. So that the school trustees, 
although, if they desired it, they might of 
their own motion show their tolerance to- 
wards the children of Dissenters by admit- 
ting them, yet if they refused to admit 
them, however great the emergency, there 
was no legal power of compelling them to 
do so. That was the first and great griev- 
ance. The second grievance arose out of 
the Ilminster case. where it had been the 
practice to appoint Dissenters as trustees 
of the school, and where for a long period 
no quarrel or difficulty ensued from their 
acting in that capacity. But at length an 
objection was taken to the appointment 
of a Dissenter, and the Lords Justices, 
reversing the judgment of the Master of 
the Rolls, decide’ that Dissenters could 
not be appointed trustees of Chureh of 
England schools. It certainly seems na- 
tural enough that they should not be al- 
lowed to act in that capacity; but the 
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decision produced a strong feeling among 
the Dissenting body, because, though a 


Dissenter might not seem a person particu- | 
larly suited to act as a trustee of a Church | 
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Roman Catholic foundations, and after. 
wards transferred by Act of Parliament to 
the Church of England. It was now pro 


of England school, and though, as the hon. | posed that these endowments should: he 


Member for Swansea stated last Session, 
unless the Dissenters had some share in the | 
instruction given, they would not covet the | 


office of trustee in schools to which Non- 
comformist children were not admitted, still 
their exclusion from that office was regard- 
ed as a badge of social inferiority, and not 
in consonance with the liberal notions of 
modern society. These were the two mis- 
chiefs which had to be remedied. But the 
manner in which the hon. Member for 
Swanswea sought to accomplish his object 
was open to much criticism. The provi- 
sions of his Bill were entirely different from 
anything that had been laid on the table 
before. Notwithstanding the hon. Member 
for Swansea’s disclaimer, this measure 
would not only touch the property of the 
Church of England, and touch it in the 
most vital manner, but after establishing 
a most objectionable preeedent it would 
entirely undo its own work and leave the 
Dissenters in a position very little better 
than they now occupied, and certainly not 
as good as the one they would be placed in 
by another Bill on the table. The hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill made a division between 
two historical periods. The first clause 
applied to endowed schools founded before 
the first year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
and the second clause to schools founded 
between that year and the passing of the 
Toleration Act in the first year of William 
and Mary. Beyond that period the mea- 
sure did not attempt to go. Without ca- 
villing about. points of chronology, it was 
very important in this matter that the date 
of the Reformation should not be carried 
down to the first year of Elizabeth, so as 
to exclude the seven years of Edward VI.’s 
reign, because it was well known that the 
Reformed religion was the established creed 
of that period, and that the most valuable 
and wealthy foundations were established 
during that epoch, and if by altering that 
date they shut out these endowments from 
@ particular class of considerations which 
were to be extended to schools founded 
after the Reformation, a most unfair ad 
vantage would be taken. The schools es- 
tablished before the first year of Elizabeth 
were to have no quarter given them, while 
those subsequently established were to be 
treated with a little more gentleness, The 
first clause dealt with two classos of 
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taken way from the Established Chareh, 
and handed over to whatever denomination 
the majority of the trastees might deters 
mine. That was hardly consistent: with 
the hon. Gentleman’s declaration that he 
did not mean to touch the property of the 
Church. If an Act of Parliament wag 
not a title to property, what was? The 
Established Church held these schools, 
rightly or wrongly, by Act of Parliament, 
But the hon. Member went behind the 
Act of Parliament, and required them to 
look at the origin of these things. This 
property, it was said, was plundered from 
the Roman Catholics and transferred to 
the Church of England. That might bea 
question to be argued in foro conscientia; 
but here they had to deal with a legal 
title, and the Church of England certainly 
had no property to which she could showa 
clearer right than this. Moreover, if these 
endowments were to be resumed, it was not 
the Dissenters who could set up a claim to 
them. That claim ought rather to come 
from a different quarter. The second class 
of schools of which the clause would deprive 
the Chureh are the grammar schools of 
Edward VI., the founders of which un- 
doubtedly intended to give religious educa- 
tion according to the tenets of the Church 
of England, the only Church then tolerated. 
The Church of England also held the 
schools of King Edward VI., by the very 
right which the hon. Gentleman admitted 
namely, the intention of the founders, as 
declared by the decisions of the Courts of 
Equity. Next to an Act of Parliament there 
could be no better title to property than a 
tenure of 300 years, traced up to the will of 
the founder perfectly ascertained, and over 
and over again adjudicated upon on the 
principles of reason and common sense by 
the most enlightened Judges who had ever 
adorned the judgment seat. The second 
clause, applicable to schools established 
between the first year of Elizabeth and the 
first year of William and Mary, declared that 
these endowments should not be deemed to 
have been established to afford instruction 
according to the doctrines of the Church 
of England, unless it appeared from the 
language of the deed of endowment that 
such was the intention of the founder. 
Then followed these words, ‘‘ And in as- 
certaining such intention no regard shall 
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schools, the first of which were originally’ 
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be paid to any decision of any Court of | Church, would it be possible ever again to 
civil judieature pronounced before the pass- induce any board of trustees, who were 
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ing of this Act and relating to religion or | 
instruction.”’ That was a provision of a| 
very unusual character. Under its opera- 
tion the intention of the founder must be 
sought solely in the language of the deed 
of endowment. Now, the 23rd of Eliza- 
beth required all schoolmasters to attend | 
the services of the Church of England. | 
Supposing after that Act a man had found- | 
eda school without expressly saying that 
the master should belong to the Chureh of 
England, would it be just to declare that if a 


self-elected, to appoint a Dissenter to a 
vacancy in their body? When it was 
seen that the prescription of 300 years 
might be overthrown, and that even the 
barest majority of the trustees might put 
an end to the teaching according to the 
tenets of the Established Church, it would 
become a maxim with trustees never to 
introduce a man of whom they were not 
absolutely sure. So that if this Bill passed 
it would operate practically as a ban upon 
Dissenters holding any office whatever con- 





Court had decided, on no narrow and tech- | nected with these schools. For these rea- 
nical grounds, but on the widest common! sons he thought the House ought not to 
sense, that the founder’s intention was | assent to the second reading. He would 
that the schoolmaster should be a member | remind the House that another Bill had 
of the Established Church, no notice what-| been sent down from the other House, 
ever should be taken of that cireumstance? | which substantially required school trustees 
Was it to be heid that, with such an enact- | to make provision for the children of Dis- 
ment in operation, the founder did mean | senters without interference with their re- 
that his institution was not to be in con- | ligious belief. That Bill had the sanction 
nection with the Chureh merely because | of the right rev. Bench, and was a con- 
he had not thought it necessary to make | siderable exemplification of the fair and to- 
any special allusion to that subject? Were | lerant spirit in which they were disposed to 
they to exclude all the light and evidence | deal with this question. With the framing 
by which the best lawyers, from the days of that measure he had hd nothing to do, 
of the great Lord Ellesmere downwards, | but, if passed, he should look upon it as a 
had been guided in discerning the inten- | kind of Magna Charta of education, laying 
tion of founders ? What would that be but | down principles not only most valuable in 
to wilfully blind their eyes, and wantonly | themselves, but calculated to be a guide in 
throw away the spectacles by which alone | all future controversies on this subject. 
they could discover that intention? Thus | Unfortunately, however, that Bill had no 
this Bill asked them not only to take from | clause permitting Dissenters to act as 
the Church that to which she could show | trustees.. That point was, indeed, not 





the best of titles, but to deprive themselves 
and all future Judges of the accumulated 
learning and wisdum of ages. The two 
clauses of the Bill amounted to this—that 
under the pretence of carrying out more 
exactly the will of the founders, they would 
deprive the Church of England of all the 
rights she now possessed in these schools, 
whether founded upon Acts of Parliament, 
upon prescription, or upon judicial decision. 
When they had given this great shock to 
the institutions of the country, what did 
they do next? The majority of the school 
trustees for the time being were, by the 
third clause, to determine the nature and 
extent of the religious teaching. Now, 
these charities were almost universally in 
the hands of members of the Church of 
England, who would iniallibly adhere, after 
the passing of this measure, to the existing 
system of instruction. If a majority of 
the trustees were henceforth to decide vir- 
tually whether the school should continue 
or cease to belong to the Established 





overlooked in the measure of the hon. 
Member for Swansea; but it was there 
mixed up with the other matters of enor- 
mous consequence and most questionable 
expedieney to which he had just referred. 
It was, therefore, to be hoped that some 
hon. Gentleman would bring in a measure 
dealing separately with that part of the 
question. The Bill approved by the House 
of Lords was marked by great good sense. 
it did not run counter to the will of the 
founders, but, accepting it as interpreted 
by the Courts, it nevertheless said that if 
there was nothing to show that the founder 
meant to exclude from the secular benefits 
of the school the children of Dissenters, 
the instrument of foundation ought not to 
be nicely or curiously strained to their pre- 
judice. That was a wise and tolerant 
mode of reconciling existing exigencies 
with a due regard to the will of the bene- 
ficent founders of these institntions. As 
the present Bill conformed neither to its 
own preamble nor to the candid and fair 
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speech of the hon. Mover, and seeing that, 
instead of remedying the grievances of 
which Dissenters had a right to complain, 
it really put them aside to raise questions 
of infinite danger and importance, and 
tended to excite angry passions and end. 
less disputes, he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would consent to withdraw his measure, 
and allow the House to deal with this 
question on principles which, though not 
aiming at anything so unspeakably im- 
portant as the transfer from the Esta- 
blished Church of the property whieh it 
held on the most ancient and most in- 
dubitable tenure, were still commensurate 
to the just demands of all the interests in- 
volved. 

Mr. SELWYN said, that the prin- 
ciples involved in this Bill were not only 
deeply interesting to his constituents but 
to the whole religious public. As the ques- 
tion appeared to him to be one which ad- 
mitted of no comproinise, and as he un- 
derstood that the hon. Member who had 
charge of the measure declined to accede 
to the request which had been made to 
him by the right hon. Gentleman to with- 
draw the measure, he felt it his duty to 
move that the Bill should be read a second 
time that day six months. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea commenced his speech 
with great moderation ; but it could not be 
denied that a spirit antagonistic to the 
Church had animated the framing of the 
Bill. It was essential to keep distinct 
two matters which had been mixed toge- 
ther in tlie Bill, and still more in the 
speech of the hon. Member for Swansea, 
namely, first, the question upon what prin- 
ciples and by what rules of evidence you 
should decide to what Church, eect, or 
denomination an endowed school belongs; 
and, secondly, in what manner the school 
should be managed after that point had 
been decided. The first was a question 
which involved the rights of property not 
only in the Church of England, but in all 
religious and educational institutions; and 
with respect to the second, he appealed to 
the House whether it had not ever been 
the practice of the Church of England to 
extend the blessings of education to all 
classes. In the University which he had 
the honour to represent there existed no 
sectarian practice of exclusion; and at 
that very moment,the son of a gentleman 
of the Jewish persuasion, who possessed 
a seat in that House, was being educated 
at the University. With respect to the 
first question—upon what principles and 
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rules of evidence the Courts should decide 
to what Church, seet, or denomination 
an endowed school belonged—it had been 
assumed on former occasions that. there 
had been some difference of opinion among 
the Judges as to the principle to be laid 
down in dealing with endowed schools, 
But he (Mr. Selwyn), denied. that. there 
was any conflict of opinion whatever among 
Judges or lawyers. The rule, which would 
be disputed by no Member of the bar, from 
the Attorney General down to the genile. 
man who was just hoping for his first brief, 
and which was clearly laid down by the 
hon. Member for [lertfordshire, in the 
course of the debate last year, was that 
the Court should first look to the instru- 
ment of foundation to see if the will of the 
founder was clearly expressed there, and if, 
as in most cases that came before the 
Courts, the language of that instrament 
was ambiguous, it should then consider 
the cireumstances under which the instru- 
ment was executed and the usage which 
had since prevailed. Now, first, as re- 
garded the original intention of the founder; 
secondly, as regarded the surrounding 
cireumstances ; and thirdly, as regarded 
subsequent usage, there were potent objec- 
tions to the Bill, for it proposed to intro- 
duce one rule for one class of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and anothey rule for an- 
other class. It was but justice to the hon, 
Member for Swansea to say that he had 
repudiated such a notion, but no one who 
had read the Bill could fail to see that in 
fact it did establish one law for members 
of the Church of England and another 
law with reference to all other religious 
sects aud denominations, He would not 
stop to point out the obvious inconveni- 
ence of establishing different laws with 
respect to different historical periods, and 
the litigation and expense which would 
inevitably arise from the adoption of such 
asystem; but he might remind the House 
that they could not introduce different 
rules for the regulation of the endowed 
schools, and afterwards endeavour to esta- 
blish a general rule for their regulation, 
But he might suggest that the real reason 
why the first year of the reign of Eliza- 
beth had been selected as the date beyond 
which no attention was to be paid even to 
the language of the instruments creating 
these endowments was that it had been 
discovered, not by the hon. Member for 
Swansea, but by those who were the. real 
authors of this Measure, that in the case 
of all the foundations by Kiog Edward 
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VI, which were the most valuable and 
most important in the country, the in- 
struments of foundation contained clauses 
which attached the schools to the Church 
of England, and therefore it was neces- 
sary to seek to effect a change in the 
very terms of the foundations themselves, 
and consequently with regard to founda- 
tions established before the first year of 
the reign of Elizabeth the Bill proposed 
to reject not only the surrounding cir- 
cumstances and usage, but even the in- 
strument of foundation itself, as evidence 
of the intention of the founder; and this 
the hon. Member defended by a reference 
to the source from which was obtained 
the bulk of the property which was em- 
ployed in endowments previous to the reign 
of that sovereign. Could any principle 
be imagined more dangerous to the rights 
of property than that, in the case of 
foundations established before the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, you should examine 
into the sources from which the King or 
the private individual creating the endow- 
ment derived his property, and that if it 
came from the Roman Catholic Church the 
endowment should be thrown open to all 
classes? Such a principle would apply 


to the disposition by the King or by pri- 
vate individuals of all property which had 
been derived from the suppression of the 
religious foundations at the time of the 


Reformation. It was also urged that when 
these endowments were ereated there was 
but one Church; that they were, there. 
fore, intended for the benefit of the whole 
population ; that Parliament ought to 
legislate to carry into effeet that intention, 
and that as the property was incapable of 
being divided it was right that it should 
be applied in a manner conformable to 
the existing state of things. If the hon. 
Gentleman did not intend to make one law 
for the Church and another for Dissent, 
let Dissenters consider to what the appli- 
cation of this principle to their own bodies 
would lead. The hon. Gentleman had 
talked about schisms in the Chureh of 
England. Were there no other religious 
bodies in which schisms were to be found ? 
Were there not schisms among the Pres- 
byterians, among the Wesleyans, among 
the Baptists, and among other Dissenting 
denominations, and, according to this prin- 
ciple, all the property acquired by those 
bodies before the oceurrence of these 
schisms ought to have been divided be- 
tween the two sections into which they 
were split, and to be re-divided and sub- 
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divided as often as future schisms should 
oceur. The application of this principle 
would be as dangerous to the foundations 
possessed by Dissenters as to those of the 
Church ; and he did not believe that for the 
sake of the principle involved in this Bill 
any religious Dissenters would be willing 
to jeopardise their own educational institu- 
tions. The question before the House was, 
in truth, one between the friends of reli- 
gious education, of whatever denomination, 
on the one side, and the political Dissenters 
on the other. The existing law most wisely 
said that you must look in the first place 
to the will of the founder ; in the second 
to the surrounding circumstances and 
usage ; and that law had been applied 
most impartially, and sometimes (as in 
the case of Lady Hewley’s charities) to 
the loss of the Church, and to the signal 
benefit of Dissenters. The seeond sec- 
tion of the Bill, directing how endowments 
made subsequent to the first of Elizabeth 
were to be interpreted, was open to the 
same objection as the first—namely, that 
it established for the Church of England 
a rule of law which it was not intended 
to apply to the property of any other re- 
ligious body. Having established one rule 
for the older institutions, they were to 
adopt another rule with respect to founda- 
tions established after the first year of the 
reign of Elizabeth, Here they were to take 
words of the founder in the instrument of 
foundation as their guide, and to exclude 
the surrounding circumstances and subse- 
quent usage. He was quite at a loss to 
know how, if they acted on these principles 
they could avoid opening and disturbing 
many educational institutions which had 
always been managed in accordance with 
the known intentions of the founders, and 
which, according to the existing laws of 
toleration, must be thrown so entirely open 
as to render impracticable any religious 
education at all. Of the third clause, which 
gave to the majority of the truatees, for the 
time being, the power to decide upon the 
nature and extent of the religious teach- 
ing, he would only say that it would lead 
to perpetual contests, vexation, and annoy- 
ance, and would seriously detract from the 
value of these schools. He denied that 
there was any question of principle involved 
in the decision of the Ilminster case. That 
decision turned entirely upon a question 
of fact as to whether or not the trust for 
the repair of the roads and bridges was a 
principal and substantial part of the cha- 
rity ; and that question, and that only, 
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was what the House of Lords had to de- 
cide upon the appeal which was now be- 
forethem. The hon. Member for Swansea 
had exaggerated the differences which now 
existed in the Church of England; but 
if his views of those differences were a 
correct one, it would not justify the con- 
elusion which he drew from them. If the 
Church of England was in a failing con- 
dition, was that a reason why it should be 
deprived of this property? He would not 
repeat the objections to the Bill which had 
been so ably urged by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman opposite, but he entreated the House 
to consider on what principles the measure 
was founded, and how dangerous those 
principles were, not merely to the rights 
of property, but to the cause of religious 
education generally ; and he asked all the 
friends of such education, both Churchmen 
and Dissenters, to pause before they sup- 
ported a measure so opposed as this was 
to the rights of property and so injurious 
to real religious instruction. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word * now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. LONGFIELD seconded the Amend- 


ment. [lis objection to the Bill was that 


it would disturb the rights of property, 
and create larger and greater evils than it 


intended to remedy. [He would go as far 
as any Member of that [louse in removing 
grievances affecting Catholics and Dis- 
senters, but he did not consider it a griev- 
ance that those bodies did not possess 
property which had belonged to the Chureh 
of England for 300 years, by repeated 
legislation and repeated judicial decisions. 
Nor did he consider it a grievance that the 
trustees should uot profess any religion 
which whim or accident might dictate ; 
nor that the decisions of wise and learned 
Judges should not be annulled. The Bill 
would inflict a far greater wrong than it 
professed to remedy. The Dissenters 
were, according to Mr. Morley’s evidence, 
of opinion that Chureh property was na- 
tional property, and ought to be dealt with 
according to the will of the nation. Were 
they really prepared to act upon this, and 
mould such property as they pleased, con- 
trary to all prescription? By rules now 
in foree the Courts of law had adopted 
certain decisions in order to carry out the 
wills of the founders; but this the advo- 
cates of the Bill thought an intolerable 
evil. He did not agree with those gen- 
tlemen, but thought, on the coutrary, that 
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the greatest hardship and confusion would 
arise from having no certain’ rules for 
their guidance in deciding upon the ¢on- 
struction of those ancient instruments. In 
every clause of the Bill there was a: digs 
tinet principle, and each was in his opinion 
most objectionable and most unworthy of 
the adoption of that House. 

Lorp FERMOY said, that, although 
the speech of the Vice-President of the 
Council of Education (Mr. Lowe) might be 
a very able one, it was not a very Pro- 
testant speech; on the contrary, he thought 
it might be termed a Jesuitical speech; 
The right hon. Gentleman told them that 
in these cases they ought to recognize the 
original intention of the donors. Well, the 
right hon. Gentleman followed this rale 
very religiously as far back as to the reign 
of Edward VI., but when he got as far 
back as that, instead of continuing its 
application and showing, as according to 
it he must have done, that the bulk of the 
property of the Church of England ought 
to be restored to the Roman Catholies, 
the right hon. Gentleman took his stand 
upon the acts of the Legislature and the 
wisdom of Parliament. Well, if it was 
right in the reign of King Edward VI. to 
pass an Act of Parliament contravening 
the intentions of donors, why might they 
not in the reign of Queen Victoria pass 
an Act of Parliament contravening the 
intentions of donors since the reign of 
Edward VI.?¢ Why might they not now- 
adays have regard to surrounding circume 
stances, and ask themselves what those 
donors would have done if they could have 
known that, after a lapse of 300 years, the 
Chareh of England would become more 
High Chureh, and approach the Chureh of 
Rome? Would they not, if they had, been 
actuated by good, sound, Low Chureh 
Protestant principles, and have thrown 
open the portals of the chureh to Dis- 
senters? In the days of Papal aggres 
sion, who protected England against the 
attack made upon her? Why, not that 
miserable Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, but the 
good, sound, honest Protestant feeling of 
the Dissenters. The right hon. Gentleman 
must keep to either one principle or the 
other. He could not be allowed to blow 
hot and cold, in one case to say that he 
would go back to first principles, and in 
another to stand upon an Act of Parlia- 
ment. He thought that the promoters of 
this Bill were acting for the interests of 
Protestantism in calling upon the House 
to pass a measure which would widen the 
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ortals of the Church, and therefore he 
should give it his hearty support. 

Mr. A. MILLS expressed his regret 
that the hon. Member for Swansea had 
not adopted the suggestions of the Select 
Committee which sat upon this subject last 
year, and made them the basis of his Bill. 
The arguments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice-President of the Council had 
earried conviction with them, and it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to answer 
them. He felt there was a wrong which 
required a remedy. The Ilminster decision 
was a most unfortunate one, and he be- 
lieved was not properly decided ; it created 
a greater disposition to legislate in spirit 
adverse to the Church than had existed 
before. But he believed that the Bill in- 
troduced by the hon, and learned Mem- 
ber for Belfast would meet every diffi- 
eulty, remove the scruples of conscien- 
tious Dissenters, and open the endowed 


_ schools to all ciasses of the community. 


He should therefore vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAINES said, it was a mistake to 
suppose that the object of the Bill now 
before the House was to deprive the Chureh 
of England of some large property which 
at present belonged to it. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea was simply and solely en- 
deavouring to extend the benefits of great 
and valuable institutions to the whole com- 
munity, A great deal had been said of 
those principles of law and equity which 
having been acted upon for 300 years, 
ought to be held sacred ; but the fact was 
that the Bill of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Belfast proceeded upon the pre- 
sumption that the dicta of our courts of 
law and equity were wrong, inasmuch as 
it provided that where Dissenters had been 
trustees of twenty-five years they should be 
confirmed in that privilege for all time to 
come. This was opposed to the doctrines 
of the courts of law, and in consequence of 
their decisions this Bill had become neces- 
sary. In the parish of Leeds there was 
an endowed school which was founded in 
1677. There was no indication in the 
trust-deed that any religious instruction 
was intended to be given, or that the 
school was to be connected with any reli- 
gious body. From the foundation of the 
school up to the present time Dissenters 
had been trustees along with Churehmen. 
It so happened that at the present moment 
there was only one trustee, and an appli- 
cation was about to be made for a new 
scheme. He understood, indeed, that a 
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memorial had been presented to the Court 
of Chancery in favour of a new body of 
trustees, the whole of whom were Church- 
men, That was not only contrary to 
usage, but in the circumstances of the 
locality, where the great majority of the 
inhabitants were Dissenters, it would 
operate as a great practical hardship, He 
admitted that the scheme in question would 
be defeated under the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast. That Bill, 
indeed, was a considerable step in the right 
direction, which was more than could be 
said of the measure that had come down 
from the House of Lords ; but he thought 
that a full measure of justice would be 
obtained only by the passing of the Bill 
now before the House, declaring that all 
endowed schools which were not exclu- 
sively confined by the trust deeds to the 
Chureh of England should be thrown open 
to the entire community. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to put a ques- 
tion to the Vice-President of the Education 
Committee, whose speech had afforded him 
uncommon delight, as wellas produced a 
considerable impression upon his mind. 
He had understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that he wished Dissenters to be 
admitted as trustees of endowed schools, 
and the children of Dissenters to be allowed 
to participate in the advantages of those 
institutions. The right hon. Gentleman 
had added that neither of those two objects 
would be attained under the Bill which 
had come down from the House of Lords, 
(Mr. Lowe: One will, the other will not.] 
He wanted to know whether, if a pro- 
position should be made to introduce clauses 
carrying out both objects into the Bill from 
the House of Lords, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give it his support. If he re- 
ceived an affirmative answer he should vote 
against the present Bill; if not, he should 
vote for it. 

Mr. LOWE said, it was not in his 
power to answer for the Government. For 
his own part he should be quite willing to 
support such clauses as those referred to by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman ; but he 
should prefer in the interest of Dissenters 
themselves, that they should be brought 
forward in the shape of a separate Bill, 
and not sent up to the House of Lords as 
Amendments upon the measure which had 
come down from that House. The House 
of Lords had already struck one of the two 
clauses out of their Bill, and he was afraid 
that if the Bill were returned with that 
clause added to it the only result would be 
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the loss of the other clause, to which he 
attached great value on account of its 
having received the unanimous assent of 
the Bench of Bishops. 

Mr. BEECROFT said, his hon. Friend 
and Colleague had referred to the free 
school at Wortley, in the borough of 
Leeds. He had been requested by some 
of his constituents to put the House in 
possession of the facts of the case. The 
original number of trustees was five, and 
when two only were left they were to elect 
three new ones. At present only one 
trustee survived, and he could not fill up 
the trust except through the intervention 
of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. He had 
submitted the names of four highly eligible 
Churehmen for the approval of the Judge. 
The Dissenters, however, wanted the 
names of two of their co-religionists to be 
substituted; but the sole surviving trustee 
objected to this, because the school was 
endowed exclusively by Churchmen, and 
the inference was inevitable that the donors 
intended the management to be in the 
hands of Churchmen only. In confirma- 
tion of this view he would, with the per- 
mission of the House, read an extract re- 
lating to one of the benefactions. The 
donor, Langdale Sunderland, was thus de- 
seribed :— 

‘He was captain of a troop of horse, in the 

service of King Charles I. and Oliver Crom- 
well’s harpyes made him pay £878 to preserve his 
estate from being plundered. Langdale Sunder- 
land, of Aikton, Esq., headed and maintained 
500 men at his own private expense, against the 
usurper Cromwell, whose men he drove into 
Pomfret Castle and harassed them many times, 
in which loyalty he actually spent £1,500 a year 
in supporting the just cause of King Charles L., 
without the least reward for himself or his pro- 
geny.” 
He appealed to the House whether there 
could be a shadow of a doubt as to what 
were the intentions of this benefactor. He 
might observe that the children of Dis- 
senters had hitherto been admitted to the 
school, and there was no desire whatever 
to disturb this arrangement. 

Mr. WALTER said the junior Member 
for Leeds had assumed that the only ob- 
ject of the promoters of the present Bill 
was to extend to Dissenters the benefits of 
endowed schools, and that, consequently, 
those who opposed it were obviously disin- 
clined to grant to Dissenters that which 
they were fairly and justly entitled to de- 
mand, That, he apprehended, was not a 
correct statement of the case; at all events, 
it did not accurately represent the view 
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which he took of it. What he maintained 
was, not that Dissenters should be excluded 
from the advantages of endowed schools, 
but that they should not be allowed to con. 
trol the religious management of them, He 
believed that Dissenters might obtain all 
the benefits to which they were fairly and 
equitably entitled without such a strong 
and sweeping measure as the present. The 
benefits to which Dissenters were entitled 
appeared to him to be, first, that their ehil- 
dren should be allowed to attend endowed 
schools without being compelled to reeeive 
religious instruction to which they objected; 
and, secondly, that they should be admitted 
as joint trustees with Churchmen, as far 
as might be consistent with the religious 
teaching of the schools in accordance with 
the doctrines of the Chureh of England, 
But he eould not agree with the hon, 
Member for Swansea, that because the 
founders. of endowed schools did not do 
that which it would have been contrary 
to common sense that they should do,— 
namely, declare their schools to be Chureh 
of England schools, when they could not 
be otherwise—therefore Parliament should 
override the decisions of the Courts of law 
and alter the established character of the 
schools. Let the House consider for a 
moment how the prineiple laid down by 
the hon. Member would work. If men be- 
longing to all religious denominations were 
permitted to act as trustees, with powers 
to determine not only the seeular but 
the religious instruction to be given in 
the schools intrusted to their care, upon 
the principles embodied in the singular 
definition of Protestantism which had been 
given by the hon. Member for Swansea, he 
should like to know what kind of religious 
teaching would be provided. The noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone had told 
the House how important it was that the 
portals of the Church of England should be 
widened so as to admit Dissenters, and had 
defended the present Bill expressly upon 
that ground. He (Mr. Walter) thought that 
the noble Lord in using that argument. had 
put the cart before the horse. He had 
no objection, any more than the noble Lord, 
to open the portals of the Chureh; but 
until they were so opened, and until Dis- 
senters were admitted to the Church itself, 
they ought not to be allowed to participate 
in the management of Chureh schools. He 
regarded the Bill in its present shape as 
the seeond of two serious attacks upon the 
Chureb. The first —he referred to the 
movement for the abolition of church rates 
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had been going on for some years; and 
he confessed that in consequence of the 
decision of the House of Lords in the 
Braintree ease—a decision to which he paid 
more respect than the hon. Member for 
Swansea, and his friends seemed disposed 
to pay to the decisions of the Courts of 
Jaw—he had felt it impossible to resist the 
Bill for the abolition of church rates. The 

esent measure, as he had said, was the 
second serious attack upon the Chureh. It 
was acknowledged to be such by some Dis- 
senters, and he had himself no doubt what- 
ever as to its object. Probably the next 
attack would be made in the shape of a 
demand for a share of other property which 
the Chureh now exclusively enjoyed; and 
it was a question which Parliament ought 
well to consider, how the Church was to 
maintain an exclusive hold of its possessions 
in the event of any material change in 
its numerical proportion to the population. 
His own opinion was that in a very few 
years the question of Church and Dissent 
would assume the form to which he had 
alluded. How was it to be met and dealt 
with? Two modes might be suggested. 
One was a partition of the property of the 
Chureh, which he thought would be an in- 
judicious and mischievous proceeding ; the 
other, which he believed to be the better 
and more beneficial arrangement, was the 
adoption by the Church of some measure 
for conciliating a great nuwber of persons 
who were at present in the position of Dis- 
senters, not so mach because they differed 
from the Chureh on points of doctrine, but 
because they differed from her with respect 
to some trifling matter of discipline or 
government. The statesman, whvever he 
might be, who should succeed in bringing 
about so happy a reconciliation would ac- 
complish a greater and more beneficent 
work than almost any that had been 
achieved in the course of the present cen- 
tury. 

Mr. WHITESIDE asked the hon. 
Member for Swansea whether he was pre- 
pared to exclude Ireland from the opera- 
tion of his Bill? He concurred with the 
hon. Member for Berkshire in the hope 
that the differences between the Church 
and Dissent in England might soon cease 
to exist ; and if those differences were, as 
the hon. Member said, confined to points of 
trifling importance, surely the sooner those 
who dissented from the Church on trifling 
grounds joined her communion the better. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
address himself to those Gentlemen who 
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represented dissenting interests, and to ask 
them whether this Bill had not been drawn 
to aid an object whieh most of them would 
disown—whether, taking advantage of 
their objection to the domination of the 
Church of England, there had not been 
principles introduced equally dangerous to 
the Dissenting bodies as they were to the 
Chureh of England? They might find a 
parallel in the history of a neighbouring 
country, if they looked to’ the Roman 
Catholic Church in France, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Abbe Lamennais and Comte 
Montalembert. He warned the House that 
this Bill included principles which, he be- 
lieved, were not agreeable even to the 
political Dissenters, and which were ad- 
verse to the opinion of religious Dissenters, 
who were willing to admit that the legiti- 
mate authority of the Church of England 
was a great bulwark of religious freedom 
in this country. 

Mr. DILLWYN replied. He should have 
no objection, when the Bill got into Com- 
mittee, to consider whether the Bill could 
be made applicable to Ireland. The hon. 
Member for Berkshire had made a state- 
ment about him and his friends which was 
perfectly unjustifiable, and even contrary 
to the rules of the House. It was that 
they did not seem disposed to pay respeet 
to the law. The promoters of the present 
Bill wished to abide by the law, but the 
hon. Member ought to know that it was 
the duty of the House of Commons to alter 
laws. If the hon.Gentleman had understood 
his own position as a Member of the Legis- 
lature he would never have taunted any 
portion of his brother Members for endea- 
vouring to discharge the first and most 
imperative duty they owed to their eon- 
stituents and the country at large. The 
plan he proposed was in practical operation 
in several parts of the country, in Swansea 
for instance, and was found to be perJeetly 
satisfactory. He distinguished between 
Church property, and- property handed 
over to the Church in trust for certain 
general purposes; the former his Bill would 
not touch ; the latter only he proposed to 
deal with in this measure. The question at 
issue was a large one, namely, whether the 
education of this country was to be handed 
over to one particular religious sect, em- 
bracing only one-third of its population. 
He would have no objection to refer back 
his first clause to the reign of Henry VIIL, 
excepting in respect of schools founded by 
the Crown, which, he thought, ought in all 
cases to be devoted to national purposes. 
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special purposes, he did not propose to in- 


terfere with in any respect. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 


stand part of the Question :”” 
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| Willcox, B. M‘Ghie 
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as 


BLEACHING AND DYEING WORKS BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CROOK moved the second reading 
of this Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 

Mr. TURNER thought that any ihion. 
Member who proposed to introduce a mea- 
sure materially interfering with the opera- 
tions of an important branch of industry, 
and who sought to meddle with the rela- 
tions between masters and operatives in 
any particular trade, was bound to show a 
clear case for the necessity of legislation ; 
but he had not heard such a case made out 
in the present instance. The subject had 
been referred to a Select Committee, who 
reported against any legislation on the sub- 
ject. He contended that if the circum- 
stances which caused the Committee in 
1858. to report against legislation had in 
any way changed, the change had been in 
the direction to render it still less expedient 
now that any legislation should take place. 
The Bill proposed to place. bleaching and 
dyeing works under the operation of the 
Factories Act + but he maintained ‘that 
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there was no analogy between the opera- 
tions carried on in those works and the 
operations carried on in factories. The 
owners of factories had a very great ad- 
vantage not possessed by the owners of 
bleaching works in the circumstance that 
they worked with their own property, 
whereas the bleacher or dyer did not work 
with his own property, but was merely the 
servant of the public, and employed him- 
self on such work as was committed to 
his charge. The factory owner could ge 
into the market and obtain as much of his 
raw material as he desired, and work every 
minute of the time allowed by law ; but 
the bleacher or dyer depended Yor the 
supply of his raw material on fluctuating 
circumstances, such as orders from home 
or foreign correspondents, and his capa- 
bility to work depended on seasons and a 
proper supply of water. Consequently, 
the work was slack occasionally, and at 
times, when vessels sailed for distant 
markets, there was a push of work. [The 
hon. Member here quoted evidence given 
to this effect before the Committee of 1858 
by Mr. Barbour, Mr. Scott of the firm of 
Jones Brothers, and Mr. Hardeastle.] He 
would mention another circumstance, shows 
ing that the owners of factories and the 


,owners of bleaching and dyeing works 


were very differently situated. In cotton 
mills the machinery could at any moment 
be stopped, and operations resumed next 
day at the.very point at which the work 
stopped; but in bleaching and dyeing works 
very critical chemical operations had to be 
performed, the favourable result of which 
depended on a certain amount of time 
being continuously oceupied in them. If 
the hon. Member for Bolton (Mr. Crook) 
succeeded in his legislative attempt he 
would disarrange very seriously the opera- 
tions of an important trade without ac- 
complishing his object. Women and chil- 
dren, with few exceptions, were not em- 
ployed in bleaching and dyeing, but only 
adult men ; women and children were em- 
ployed to a limited extent only in the 
operations of finishing, making up, and 
sorting the goods after the bleaching and 
dyeing were completed. The hon. Mem- 
ber in consistency ought to extend the 
operation of his Bill to calendering and 
packing establishments, and must not stop 
even there, but go on until he included 
within the measure laundresses and washer- 
women. The hon. Member for Bolton, 
when he gave his evidence before the Com- 
mittee, did ‘not appear to be aware of the 
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notorious fact that the leading bleachers 
and dyers took especial care for the educa- 
tion of their workpeople, and accordingly 
the preamble of the present Bill stated 
that legislation was necessary in order 
that the children might be educated. The 
Report of the Committee recommended 
that some amicable arrangement should be 
come to between masters and workmen, in 
order as far as possible to lessen the hours 
of work. He had made inquiries with 
respect to nearly all the large bleaching 
establishments in Lancashire, and one 
owner with whom he communicated stated 
that he employed 127 persons, but only 
nine under thirteen years of age; that 
the earnings of the men were 4s. 6d. a 
day, and of the women Is. 10d. a day ; 
and that during the year 1859 the average 
daily duration of employment was less than 
eight hours and a half, Messrs. Brideson, 
of Bolton, stated that they had made all 
practicable exertions in conformity with 
the Report of the Committee. In Messrs. 
Ridgeway’s establishment the hours during 
1859 had not exceeded ten hours and a 
half. Messrs. Sykes and Co., of Stock- 
port, employed 121 persons in bleaching, 
finishing, and making up, of whom 37 
were men, whose hours in 1859 averaged 
nine ; 46 boys whose average was the 
same ; and 38 women and girls, who 
worked on the average eight hours a day. 
The hon. Gentleman quoted other instances 
to the same effect, the longest day’s work 
which he had on record being one of four- 
teen hours, and the lowest three, four, and 
five hours. If an hon. Member were making 
his hay he would occasionally want his hands 
to work rather longer than usual, and so 
it was in the bleaching trade. In the im- 


mediate neighbourhood of bleaching works | 


cotton mills existed, where the hours of 
work were limited to 103 per day; but, 
while the factory operatives were desirous 
of exchanging their employment for the 
clean and pleasant labour of bleaching, 
there was not a single instance in whieh 
those employed in bleaching establishments 
wished to go into factories. Surely, the 
operatives must be the best judges of their 
own comfort and advantage. Much had 
been said about the health of those em- 
ployed in bleaching. Now, he had ob- 
tained from the Halliwell Church Sunday 
School Sick Furd Society a return, which 
showed that they had in the school 68 
_ bleaching operatives, of whom 27 were 
boys and 41 giris, and the number of these 
who had become chargeable to the sick 
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fund during 1859 was only five, or ‘rather 
more than 7 per cent; while out of 2b) 
operatives employed in cotton mills, who 
were also upon the school list, comprising 
48 boys and 163 girls, there had been 59 
sick during the year, or 27 per ‘cent; 
From personal experience he could 
that he never saw a more healthy and 
thriving set of operatives than those in the 
bleaching works of Lancashire. The men 
were strong and athletic, the boys hardy; 
and the women generally robust and 
healthy, looking very different from the 
wan sempstresses and milliners’ assistants 
of London, respecting whom no appeal 
had been made to Parliament to limit their 
hours of labour or improve their condition: 
Believing the Bill to be a piece of meddling 
and of useless legislation, he should move 
as an Amendment that it be read a second 
time that day six months. 
Mr. RICHARDSON 


Amendment. 


seconded the 





Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
| word ** now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
| tion to add the words “ upon this day six 
| months.” . 

| Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I am about to 
|speak on this question under somewhat 
| peculiar circumstances. Very early in my 
| Parliamentary career Lord Ashley, now 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, introduced a Bill 
| of this description. I, being an ardent 
| political economist, as I am now, opposed 
| the measure, and drew a distinction, which 
| I draw now, between women and children 
and men. Wowen and children I hold not 
to be sui juris; they are not masters of 
themselves, but are under the control of 
other people. I would not interfere be- 
tween men and those with whom they 
make eontracts for employment, but I 
would certainly interfere between women 
and children and their employers. How- 
ever, I opposed Lord Ashley at that time, 
and was very much influenced in my op- 
position by what the gentlemen of Lan- 
eashire said. They declared then that it 
was the last half-hour of the work per- 
formed by their operatives which made all 
their profits, and that if we took away that 
last half-hour we should ruin the manu 
facturers of England. 1 listened to that 
statement, and trembled for the manufac- 
turers of England. But Lord Ashley per- 
severed ; Parliament listened to him and 
passed the Bill which be brought in; and 
from that time down to the present the 
factories of this country lave been under 
State control, and I appeal to this House 
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whether the manufacturers of England | f i 
But the | Past six (at Mr. Ridgway Bridson’s bleach-works, 


have suffered by this legislation ? 
hon. Member for Manchester still, I find, | 
makes the same objection. He gets up 
and prophecies all sorts of evil if we inter- | 
fere now; but he has kept out of view the | 
evils for the prevention of which we are | 
now about to interfere. He has not told 
us what was laid before the Committee, 
and what Mr. Tremenheere describes in 
the course of his investigation. But I will 
read some facts from Mr. Tremenheere’s 
Report, and will then appeal to the House 
of Commons, to the fathers and the brothers 
of English women and children, if they 
will not interfere to put down this tre- 
mendous evil. There are some sentences 
in the book now in my hand which make 
my blood creep, and when the hon. Mem- 
ber gets up and tells me that the Man- 
chester manufacturers are likely to suffer, 
I say, let them suffer. I, at least, will not 
be a party to the perpetuation of any such 
atrocities as I find recorded, and I do hope 
that the gentlemen of England will not be 
parties to them either. Says the hon. 
Member, “‘ The bleachers are servants to 
the public; the demand for work comes 
upon them at uncertain times, and there is 
no analogy between the case of factories 
avd of bleaching and dyeing works.’’ Now, 
I.do not care a straw whether or not there 
is any analogy in this respect, but I am 
sure there is an analogy in the suffering; 
and, if so, the interference of the House is 
as necessary now as it was then, whether 
the bleachers are servants of the public or 
their own masters. They inflict uisery 
upon the people they employ. ‘That is the 
question; and having prevented this misery 
in the one case, let us interfere to prevent 
it in the other. I will now quote a few 
passages from Mr, Tremenheere’s Report 
Here is the statement of John Hawer, 
finisher :— 

“TI have been fourteen years in the bleaching 
trade. I was employed at Messrs. Hollins’s, 
Tootle-bridge, Bolton. . One morning we 
went to work at five o’clock and worked till six 
the morning after (twenty-five hours). All the 
sets were working the same hours (the young with 
the adults). I have been so tired, though 
Tam a strong and healthy man, that I have often 
to sit at my bed-side when I get up of a morning, 
and my fingers are so stiff and sore that I cannot 
dress myself. If I feel thus tired, what must the 
young girls and boys feel ?” 

Let hon. Gentlemen remember that this is 
an inquiry made only a year and a half 
ago. Here is the statement of Ann Simp- 
son, fourteen years old, Elizabeth Hilton, 
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fifteen, and Sarah Higson, sixteen :— 
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“ We came to work last Friday morning at half- 


olton). We worked all Friday night till half- 

st five on Saturday morning (twenty-three 
hours). We did not sleep any time in the night, 
except on Saturday morning at balf-past five we 
laid down to sleep on the hooking-box, and slept 
till a little after seven (less than two hours’ sleep, 
and with the clothes still on, after twenty-three 
hours’ work); then we went to breakfast for half 
an hour, and then came and worked till ten 
minutes past eleven.” 


We complain bitterly of the hours of this 
House, and if we come at four with liberty 
to go away and dine at seven, and then do 
not go home till two in the morning, we 
say, ‘* What a terrible night’s work we 
have had!’’ Well, then, think of the poor 
child between thirteen and fourteen, or 
between ten and eleven, not able to go 
away and get a good dinner, not sitting 
while at work upon these soft cushions, but 
standing upon her poor, tired, little legs 
for hours and hours together. Think of 
her, and compare her work with ours! 
We complain of the labours which we un- 
dergo, but, as compared with our life, hers 
is the life of the damned. Phithian Monks 
says :— 

“T am foreman of the dyeing and making-up 
room. I worked last Friday till Saturday morn- 
ing with those three girls, and what they have said 
is correct.” 

*‘ William Crompton.—I am seventeen. I have 
been four years and a-half (that is, since he was 
twelve and a-half years old) in the dressing shop. 
We go on till different hours, sometimes early, 
sometimes late. I worked once three days and 
three nights, and not long since I began work on 
Friday morning at four and worked till five on 
Saturday night (thirty-seven hours). I mostly 
slept at meal-times, and only stopped one hour 
for meals; the rest I ate while I was working.” 


Now, I ask you, the gentlemen of Eng- 


land, if you will bear this. I hear great 
talk of humanity—lip humanity !—about 
the American slave. “No man can view 
with more indignation than I do the hor- 
rible condition of the black in America ; 
but I cannot help regarding with at least 
equal indignation the condition of the white 
slave in England. I recollect hearing a 
story which to me appeared a touching 
one, and fraught with a pregnant lesson, 
Mr. Oastler was walking with the late Sir 
Robert Peel up his splendid picture gallery. 
Mr, Oastler, as we know, strongly advo- 
eated the shortening of the hours of labour 
in factories. Sir Robert Peel, on the other 
hand, as we also know, was a great poli- 
tical economist, and was arguing with his 
companion upon the impolicy of State in- 
terference, In passing along the gallery 
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they came to a beautiful picture, I think 
by Landseer, which most of us probably 
have seen—a portrait of one of the daugh- 
ters of Sir Robert Peel; and Mr. Oastler, 
stopping suddenly, said, ‘‘My God, Sir 
Robert! and she might have been a fac- 
tory girl!’ Yes, any one of our daugh- 
ters might have been a factory girl, and is 
there a man present with any feeling for 
his child who could think of her working 
almost without cessation for thirty-seven 
hours? Think of her tender years, think 
of her delicate little hauds! I have it in 
this book that childrens’ hands are often 
blistered, and the skin torn off their feet, 
and yet they are thus obliged to work, the 
persons who overlook them being sometimes 
forced to keep them awake by beating on 
the table with large boards. For God’s 
sake, then, I say, do not let us listen to 
the hon. Gentleman! I do not want to 
weary the House, but I appeal to you as 
mcn, I appeal to you as fathers, I appeal 
to you as brothers, and I ask you for God's 
sake not to be participants in this horrible 
eruelty. The hon. Member says he is sure 
you will not go into Committee on this Bill. 
I, on the contrary, feel certain that if I 
know anything of my countrymen we shall 
go into Committee; that the measure will 
be carried by a triumphant majority, and 
that we shall not lay our heads upon our 
pillows to-night, saying, ‘* We have de- 
serted those whom God has placed under 
our charge—the weak, the helpless, the 
distressed ; we think only of ourselves, of 
the wealthy, and of the great.”” The 
weak and the miserable appeal to you now 
for compassion and for aid, and I, their 
humble advocate, also appeal to you in per- 
feet confidence that you will listen to their 
prayer, and wili pass this measure for their 
relief. 

Mr. COBBETT said, that as he had 
been identified with this question from the 
first moment he had the honour of a seat 
in the House, he trusted he should be al- 
lowed to make a few observations. In 
1853 he moved for a Committee of inquiry 
into the condition of bleachers and dyers. 
His Motion was met by considerable op- 
position, and instead of a Committee, a 
Commission was issued. Thé Report of 
that Commission made in 1855, contrary 
to the expectation of its advocates, was in 
favour of the proposition now made by the 
hon. Member for Bolton. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Youghal (Mr. Butt) subsequently 
brought in a Bill to deal with the evils 
complained of. That Bill was opposed and 
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the result was the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the subjeet. - Of 
this Committee the hon. Member -for 
Youghal, the hon, Member for Leicester. 
shire (Mr. Packe), and he (Mr. Cobbett) 
were members. The hon. Member for 
Youghal was obliged to absent himself 
from the Committee, and he (Mr. Cobbett) 
was also compelled to retire from its sit- 
tings in consequence of having to serve 
upon a private Committee. A similar rea- 
son subsequently compelled the withdrawal 
from it of the hon. Member for Leicester. 
shire. The consequence was that vlti- 
mately the Committee consisted of the op- 
ponents of all legislation upon the matter 
— the Committee in fact resolved itself 
into a Bleachers’ and Manufacturers’ Com- 
mittee. He was requested as a point of 
form to draw up the Report. He aceord- 
ingly framed a report in brief terms, anti- 
cipating the manner in which the subject 
would be treated by the remainder of the 
Committee. The very first Resolution 
taken by those Gentlemen was that the 
Report of the Chairman should not. be 
taken into consideration, and another Re- 
port, framed by the Manchester bleachers, 
was adopted instead. The hon. Member 
for Bolton afterwards brouzt in his Bill, 
but the Report of the Committee had its 
due weight with the House. That Report 
stated that it was not advisable to enact 
any legislation upon the subject, it was 
compelled to admit that it was desirable 
the masters should adopt a shorter seale of 
daily labour for those in their employment. 
It was now clearly shown that no altera- 
tion of the time of labour had been made 
by the masters notwithstanding that sug: 
gestion of the Report. Under such cireums 
stances, he hoped that the House would 
assent to the second reading of this Bill, 
in order to compel the adoption of a more 
humane arrangement. He admitted that 
the House ought to be very eautious in 
this matter; but who would say now that 
the Ten Hours Faetory ‘Act ought not to 
be the law of the land? He eéuld assure the 
House, from a personal knowledge of those 
establishments in his part of the country, 
that an immense improvement had taken 
place both in the health, the morals, and 
the education of the operatives in those 
factories where the Ten Hours Bill had 
been enacted. It was no doubt said that 
if they shortened the hours of labour they 
would strike off the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer’s right arm, and England would 
be gone. He would aliow that was very 
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tical, but it had not proved to be true. 
Fe would just observe that the hon.. Mem- 
ber for Manchester and himself had re- 
cently waited upon the Secretary for the 
Home Department for the purpose of ask- 
ing him to appoint more Inspectors of fac- 
tories in consequence of the immense in- 
crease in tlie factory population, and there- 
fore why should the hon. Member object so 
strongly to Inspectors being appointed for 
bleaching and dyeing works? He held 
in his hand a memorial which he intended 
to present to-morrow to the Sceretary of 
State, which was signed by a number 
both of employers and employed, praying 
the appointment of a gentleman as In- 
spector in the room of the late Mr. Leonard 
Horner, and they were in favour of the 
appointment of the gentleman in question 
because he had done so much to see that 
the Factories Act was obeyed. Twelve 
years ago the masters and the operatives 
did not approach each other, but now they 
were acting in concert on this question. 
The hon. Member for Manchester said that 
bleaching and dye works stood upon a dif- 
ferent footing from the cotton and woollen 
manufacture, and he said that the bleacher 
was a person who worked material which 
he had to get from some one else, and he 
was not therefore his own master in that 
respect. The master bleacher received 
his goods to bleach and dye from a mer- 
ehant or a manufacturer, who had either 
bought them or made them, and they were 
often sent to the bleacher in great haste, 
with instructions that they must be got 
ready to be sent by a ship which was to 
sailin a few days. The consequence was 
that the bleacher was obliged to keep his 
workpeople at work long hours in order to 
get the work done by the stated time. He 
(Mr. Cobbett) went to Glasgow on purpose 
to hear what the masters and operatives 
had to say on this matter. He did not con- 
fine his inquiries to the operatives, but he 
attended meetings at which masters pre- 
sided, and those masters told him that they 
wanted a Bleachers’ Bill as much as the 
operatives. In the Report on the employ- 
ment of women and children in 1853, it 
was stated ‘* that many of these gentlemen 
would gladly welcome some restriction as 
to the hours of work, which would furnish 
them with a valid plea for resisting the 
pressure of their employers without the 
fear of giving offence.” If hon. Members 
were to go among them they would find 
that to be the ¢ase. He had not the 
slightest doubt that a large portion of the 
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Scotch bleachers were in favour of tho Bill, 
on the ground that it would compel the 
merchants to come to them sooner with 
the work, so that they would not have to 
do it in so short atime. Another point 
made by the hon. Member for Manchester 
was the processes. He said the Inspector 
might interrupt the cotton spinner without 
doing harm to his goods, but that was not 
the case with the bleacher. Now, bleach- 
ing and dyeing consisted of various pro- 
cesses. He went into some bleaching works 
at Salford belonging to Mr. Hayward. It 
was a large establishment, and the foreman 
went with him through the wholé of the 
works. He spent 2 considerable time 
there, and noted down every one of the 
processes,-and when he got to the end of 
one, he said to the foreman, ‘* Could you 
leave off here, and begin again to-morrow?” 
and the foreman replied, “ Yes, at any 
time.”’ And that lie said of all the pro- 
cesses. If it were really true that they 
would spoil any of the processes, that was 
a matter for consideration, but he did not 
believe that that was so. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester would have the House 
suppose that althouch long hours for work 
were formerly used, yet that was a state of 
things that had passed long ago. Now 
he (Mr. Cobbett) wrote to Scotland for in- 
formation to place before the House re- 
specting this point, and he had received a 
reply that morning, containing a note of 
the time of females and young persons, 
for the fortnight ending the 17th March, 
1860, at the works of John Sandieman, 
Esq., in the dyeing department :—Mon- 
day, the 5th March, 174 hours; Tues- 
day, the 6th, 154 hours ; Wednesday, 
the 7th, 154 hours ; Thursday, the 8th, 
15} hours; Friday the 9th, 15 hours ; 
and Saturday, the 10th, 7 hours. The 
next week the hours of work were as 
follow : — Monday, the 12th, 174 hours; 
Tuesday, the 13th, 154 hours; Wednesday, 
the 14th, 13 hours; Thursday, the 15th, 
15} hours ; Friday, the 16th, 154 hours ; 
and Saturday, the 17th, 74 hours. There 
were also notes of the work at several other 
establishments, but he would not detain 
the House by reading them. This showed 
that the recommendation of the Committee 
of 1857 had not been attended to by the 
masters. The hon. Member for Manches- 
ter said he took the average of the whole 
year, and found that hours of labour were 
ten and a half; and a manufacturer who 
came before the Committee said they were 
acting unfairly in taking the worst times, 
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and that they should take the whole year. 
But who would work his horse twenty hours 
a day, and then let him rest a day, and then 
work him twenty hours a day for two or 
three days? The horse would die of ex- 
haustion; and it would be no answer to say 
that he had only been worked an average 
of eleven or twelve hours a day. He pray- 
ed the House to read this Bill a second 
time, and if it could be shown that there 
was anything impracticable in its provi- 
sions it could be amended in Committee. 
Let not the House suffer this anomaly to 
continue — let them not suffer women and 
children to be worked in a manner that any 
man on earth would be ashamed to work 
his horse. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the 
speech they had just heard from the hon. 
and learned Member for Oldham would, he 
thought, convince the House that they 
might safely read this Bill a second time. 
He sat on the Committee, and he felt so 
far bound by the Report that he thought 
it only proper that a certain time should 
elapse to enable the manufacturers to 
adopt the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee. Three years had now elapsed, and 
there was no reason to believe that any of 
these recommendations had been carried 
into effect. He, therefore, thought the 
Committee were absolved, and he for one 
should heartily support the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Sirk HUGH CAIRNS was bound to 
say that, so far as the bleaching works in 
England were concerned, the facts stated 
in the Report were of the most startling 
description, and warranted the observations 
made by the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield; bnt there was another kind of 
bleaching works—he meant those for the 
bleaching for linen, a process which was 
carried on mainly, if not exclusively, in the 
north of Ireland, and which was as different 
as possible from that used in the bleaching 
of cotton. Mr. Tremenheere visited the 
works in the north of Ireland, and admitted 
that he could not specify one heart-rending 
case such as were stated in reference to 
England and Scotland, but he reported 
that he did not think it right to except 
Ireland, because they differed only in 
degree from the works in England, and 
that cases of hardship might occur any day 
in Ireland. He (Sir H. Cairns) had gone 
through several bleaching works, in order 
to asecrtain whether there was any founda- 
tion for such charges against them, and he 

believed there was only one process as to 
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the wholesomeness of which there was any 
doubt, and that was in one particular room, 
called the finishing room, in which a sinall 
number of persons were employed, and it 
was kept up to a high heat in order to 
finish cambric handkerchiefs; but there 
was hardly any exertion required from the 
persons employed, and the ventilation was 
carefully attended to. The other processes 
were carried on out of doors, and the hours 
from six to six, with two, or two and a 
half hours off for meals. This Bill pro. 
posed to bring all these works under in- 
spectors, and required that returns should 
be made and books kept of the most irk- 
some kind, and unless there was some fair 
reason for it this ought not to be required. 
The proprietors of bleaching works told 
them they were quite ready to do without 
women and children, and would do so 
rather than be brought under inspection. 
The consequence of passing this Bill would, 
therefore, be to deprive women and child- 
ren of that employment which was the 
most agreeable to them next to domestic 
employment. He deprecated such a result 
for the sake of those persons.’ If the Bill 
passed it would throw out of employment 
in the north of Ireland at least 1,500 
women and young persons. He asked the 
promoters of the Bill whether they would 
exempt Ireland ? If they would he would 
support the second reading, otherwise he 
should vote against it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON contended that it 
was most unreasonable that an attempt 
should be made to bring Ireland, against 
which no charge had been made, within 
the scope of this measure. The Irish 
bleaching operations were known to be of 
the most healthy character; they were 
principally located in the country; and 
neither the masters nor operatives con- 
nected with them had expressed any desire 
for the proposed legislation. 

Mr. CONOLLY said he was sorry to 
oppose a Bill of this kind, but it was im- 
possible for any hon. Member representing 
a constituency in the north of Ireland to 
give any other vote than a decided nega- 
tive to it, for the whole population engaged 
in the bleaching works there were o 
to any interference with the freedom of 
their labour. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, after hear- 
ing the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Cobbett), he 
could not in his conscience take any other 
course than to vote for the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill. 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.’ 

The House divided ;—Ayes 226; Noes 
39: Majority 187. 

Main Question put, and agreed to; Bill 
read 2°, and committed for Wednesday, 
9th May. 


House adjourned at five minutes 


before Six o'clock. | 


——e 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 22, 1860. 


Minures.] Pusiic Brmis.—1* Mutiny ; Marine 
Mutiny; Municipal Corporation Mortgages, 
&c.; Inclosure. 


8* Medical Acts Amendment; Packet Service | 


(Transfer of Contracts); Consolidated Fund 
(£4,500,000). 


THE “GREAT TASMANIA.”—THE 
CHINESE EXPEDITION. 

Tue Earn or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he wished to ask a question of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He was sure that 
the accounts which had appeared in the 


public press of the state of the greater 


part of the provisions on board the Great 
Tasmania must have excited in the minds 


of their Lordships, as they had done in his | 


own, very great anxiety as tq what was 
likeiy to be the state of the provisions em- 
barked on board the transports which were 
conveying at least six or seven infantry regi- 
ments, as well as some cavalry and artil- 


lery, from Caleutta to China. It was quite | 


evident that at the time of the despatch of 
the Great Tasmania, the means of supply 
in the possession of the Government were 
at the lowest possible ebb, and that it was 
impossible by almost any endeavour to ob- 
tain better provisions. No doubt the vessel 
sailed at the commencement of that season 
when it was impossible to salt beef in India, 


“ 
~ 
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‘circumstances under which it became ne 
_cessary to despatch ‘roops from Calcutta to 
'China when he was up the country, and 
he at once left his camp and came down 
in order that he might be at the spot 
whilst those preparations were going for- 
ward, knowing, that no one but himself 
could effectually forward those prepara- 
tions. It was possible that Lord Canning 
might have made arrangements before he 
left Caleutta, giving entire authority to his 
military colleague, Sir James Outram, by 
which any difficultics that he apprehended 
might arise would be averted. But what he 
wanted to know from the noble Duke was, 
whether he could state that adequate pro- 
vision had been made for the supply of the 
troops going to China, and for keeping 
them supplied when there. In 1842, as 
far as he could remember, provision was 
made for supplying 10,000 men for twelve 
months, 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET replied, 
that he had read with much pain the suf- 
ferings of the troops on board the Great 
Tasmania ; but he begged to say that 
the Admiralty were in no degree respon- 
sible for the state of the provisions on 
_board that vessel. [|The Earl of ELLEN- 
BokouGH: I did not say they were respon- 
/sible.] ‘The noble Earl had referred to 
what had been done in 1841 and 1842, 
when provisions were sent out to Hong 
Kong for the troops sent there from India. 
Provisions were in the first instance sent to 
Hong Kong for 7,000 men, and afterwards 
for 12,000. Subsequently provisions fol- 
| lowed from time to time to meet the grow- 
ing requirements of the troops. What had 
'been done in the present case was this. 
| As his noble Friend had said, there was 
| great difficulty in obtaining supplies in 
‘India for long voyages. The best meat 
| salted in India would not keep for a long 


and when it was most difficult to obtain a! voyage, and the biscuit made in India 
supply of European biscuits. Under any | was also very inferior. For the vessels 
circumstances the meat salted in India was | sent from India with discharged soldiers 


inferior to. that salted at home; and’ the 
same remark applied to the bread. But 
what very much increased his anxiety was 
the absence of the Governor General from 
Caleutta.. He knew by experience that it 
was of essential importance that the Go- 
vernor General should be on the spot in 
order to expedite business, as great delay 
arose, under ordinary circumstances, in 
communicating through the different De- 
partments, and great embarrassments arose 
when any questions of importance occurred. 
Lord Auckland, his predecessor, heard the 


| sufficient European provisions could not 
| be obtained, as these had been previously 
|purehased for the use of other ships, 
and therefore the Great Tasmania was 
obliged to have recourse to provisions 
which were undoubtedly of inferior qua- 
lity. As to sending out provisions for the 
supply of the troops in China, he might 
state, in the first instance, that the navy 
were amply provided for, and had sup- 
plies which would last them till Decem 
ber next, and enough had been sent out 
to meet any casualty; therefore, as re- 
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garded the naval force, the House would 
probably be satisfied that there would be 
ample provision. As regarded the army, 
provisions had been sent out from this 
country to Hong Kong, enough for the 
whole force for three months; and care 
would be taken to have a stock of provi- 
sions always on hand. The Admiralty 
were sending out supplies every three 
months, so as to meet the consumption. 
He begged their Lordships to remember 
that the distance from Calcutta to Singa- 
pore was only 1,500 miles, while the dis- 
tance from Calcutta to England was 15,000, 
and the provisions which would not keep 
for the long voyage home might be quite 


available for the shorter distance, not | 


only from Calcutta to Singapore, but from 
Singapore to Hong Kong, which was about 
1,600 miles. As considerable anxiety pre- 
vailed with regard to the course of events 
in China, the Admiralty had ordered every 
vessel to touch at Singapore, to which 
place a proportion of the supplies had been 
forwarded. In the month of January large 
supplies of salt provisions were sent out 
by way of Suez for the use of the troops 
who were expected to go from Bombay, 
so that they should have European cured 
meat; and not only had a large part been 
sent out by way of Suez, but another large 
quantity had gone round by the Cape for 
the troops both at Bombay and Madras. 
The army, therefore, would, under those 
arrangements, be secured an ample supply 
of good food; and arrangements had been 
made at Hong Kong which would place the 
matter beyond all doubt. Their Lordships, 
therefore, he was happy to say, had no rea- 
son whatever for disquietude. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH ex- 
pressed himself generally satisfied with the 
statement of the noble Duke; but would 
suggest the establishment of a permanent 
depot at Singapore, and also that means 
should be taken for ensuring a supply of 
fresh meat and vegetables, of which the 
troops sometimes stood much in need. 
The noble Duke had not stated for what 
amount of force provisions had been sent. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET replied, that 
the provisions at Hong Kong, with those 
which were now being despatched, were 
calculated for 10,000 men. 


QUALIFICATION FOR OFFICES 
ABOLITION BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


The Duke of Somerset 


{LORDS} 








Lorp TEYNHAM, in moving the second 
reading of the Qualification for Offices Alo: 
lition Gill, tne object of which was to 
render unnecessary the subscribing of cere 
tain declarations as qualifications for office, 
said that a similar measure, with one clause 
omitted from the present Bill, passed the 
other House last Session, but came up to 
their Lordships at so late a period that it 
could not be passed for want of time. The 
clause, to the omission of which he had re. 
ferred, he by no means regretted. Its 
object was to permit corporations as such 
to attend Dissenting places of worship; 
and although by its omission a slight po- 
litical humiliation might seem to be in- 
flicted on Dissenters, he thought that it 
removed some temptations to religious im- 
perfections. 
tained a declaration which he proposed by 
this Bill to do away with. When it passed 
its second reading it did not contain this 
declaration, and it was supported by the 
noble Lord opposite (the Earl of Derby). 
The Bill had hardly been passed before a 
public dinner was given in commemoration 
of the event, at which the late Duke of 
Sussex presided ; and Lord John Russell 
then expressed his regret that the declara- 
tion had ever been required, but he had 
yielded to it because it was a declaration 
applying to the functions of civil life, and 
not to religious opinions. The declaration 
was framed with very little thought as to 
the component parts of the community, 
The consequence was, that the Act had 
not been long enforced before two other 
Acts were found necessary—one to soften 
down the force of the declaration in favour 
of the Quakers, Moravians, and Separa- 
tists, the other to confer the like favour 
upon the Jews. But, notwithstanding 
these ameliorations, their ‘Lordships had 
been made aware, by a petition which 
he had lately had the honour to present 
to the House, that men highly esteemed, 
and in other ‘respects well qualified, were, 
by this declaration prevented from be- 
coming members of corporations, and so 
their fellow-citizens lost the benefit of their 
services. The excuse which existed at 
the time the Act was passed no longer 
existed; for when the declaration was 
first required the corporations possessed 
ecclesiastical property ; but by the Cor- 
poration Act of 1835 they were: dispos- 
sessed of such patronage. The declara- 
tion ran in these words :— 

“J, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify, and declare, 
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The Test Act of 1828 con- 
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upon the true faith of a Christian, that 1 will ' 
never exercise any power, authority, or influence | 
which I may possess by virtue of the office of | 
[ ] to injure or weaken the Protestant | 
Church ‘as it is by law established in England, or | 
to disturb the said Church, or the Bishops and | 
Clergy of the said Church, in the possession of | 
any rights or privileges to which such Church or 

the said Bishops and Clergy are or may be by law | 
entitled.” 


Now, some Dissenters objected to the) 
needless introduction of the words ‘‘in the 
presence of God,’’ as profane; but the_ 
great vbjection to it was that the words | 
were ambiguous and ensnaring to the con- 
science; and some doubted whether, having 
taken such an oath, they could with an 
easy conscience petition for the abolition 
of church rates, on the ground that such 
abolition might be considered as tending 
to injure and weaken the Established 
Church and othcrs who could enter a cor- 
poration with a good conscience, and peti- 
tion against church rates, thinking that 
their abolition would be an addition to 
the strength of the Establishment, might 
have it unjustly imputed to them that they 
had violated their oaths. In conclusion he 
would say that, on the ground put they 
should not exclude from office those who 
were qualified for it, and in the interests 
of morality and religion, he asked their 
Lordships to agree to the second reading. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that the 
noble Lord who had moved the second 
reading of this Bill stated, as a recom- 
mendation of the measure to their Lord- 
ships, that it had passed through the Com- 
mons without any dissent. That, to his 
(Lord Chelmsford’s) mind, was not a strong 
argument in its favour. It would have 
been more satisfactory to him if there had 
been a difference of opinion on and a 
diseussion of the Bill in the other House. 
In fact, he had spoken to one or two 
Members of Parliament on the subject, 
and he was disposed te think that the Bill 
had slipped through the Commons without 
observation. Under these circumstances, 
he thought their Lordships ought to con- 
sider the Bill on its merits alone. It 
would have been more satisfactory, too, 
if the noble Lord had entered into some 
explanation of the circumstances which 
had rendered this Bill neeessary.. It was 
not desirable to legislate except on a 
pressing oceasion ; either there ought to 
be some grievance, whieh: called for a re- 
medy, or the proposer of a measure ought 
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to.show that some substantial benefit would 
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result from it, in order to justify the in- 
terference of the House; but he ventured 
to think that there were no circumstances 
whatever to recommend this Bill to their 
Lordships. In 1828, when it was proposed 
to repeal the Corporation and Test Acts, 
very considerable alarm was excited in the 
Sir Robert Peel—at that time 
Mr. Peel--who was Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, in order to allay 


| apprehensions and smooth the passage of 


the Bill through Parliament, proposed the 
declaration in question. The clause in 
which it was contained began by a recital, 
which was inserted in the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, and then proceeded to exact 
from all persons admitted to any office of 
magistracy or place, trust or employment, 
in the government of any corporation, a 
declaration to this effect :— 

“I do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence 
of God, profess, testify, and declare on the true 
faith of a Christian, that I will never exercise 
any power, authority, or influence, which I may 
possess by virtue of the office of [ } 
to injure or weaken the Protestant Church, as 
it is by law established in England, or to disturb 
said Church, or the Bishops and Clergy of the said 
Church, in the possession of any rights or privi- 
leges to which said Church ox the Bishops and 
Clergy of said Church are or may be by law en- 
titled.” 

The object which Sir Robert Peel had in 
view was not to guard against aggression 
so much as to obtain from every Dissenter, 
on his admission to office, a record and ac- 
knowledgment of the predominance of the 
Established Chureh. The declaration was 
aceepted by Lord John Russell, whc moved 
the Bill in the House of Commons after 
careful consideration ;—that noble Lord 
stating that in his opinion the declaration 
did not impose any restrictions on religious 
liberty. The declaration was considered 
very essential at the time it was introduced 
into the Act. Sir Robert Peel was of 
opinion, that if the measure of 1828 had 
proposed the simple repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, there would have been 
an overwhelming majority against it; but 
he thought that the insertion of this decla- 
ration would induce many persons to waive 
their objections. The Dissenters, there- 
fore, having obtained privileges under cer- 
tain conditions, now sought to retain the 
privileges, and to get rid of the conditions. 
If their Lordships consented to such a 
proposition, they would create an evil 
precedent which might be used on future 
oceasions to disturb national settlements 
of still greater importance. What were 
the grievances of the Dissenters? What 
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were the reasons which should induce 
their Lordships to pass this Bill? He 
had listened in vain to hear them. The 
noble Lord had said, that in consequence 
of this declaration some Dissenters were 
serupulous in taking part in questions io 
which the Church was concerned. That 
might be; but the question for their Lord- 
ships was, as to whether the declaration 
itself was of such a nature as that any 
Dissenter, who really meant honestly and 
fairly, and did not propose to weaken or 
injure the Established Church, ought to 
have any objection whatever to take it. 
It was singular that those objections, 
founded on the serupulosity of Dissenters, 
were not urged by the parties themselves 
when the declaration was . introduced. 
Now, after an acquiescence of thirty years 
objections were brought forward. If these 
persons recognized the predominance of 
the Established Church, they would not 
object to make this harmless declaration ; 
and if it were an impediment in the way of 
those who wished to injure the Established 
Church, Parliament ought to adhere to 
it. He was opposed to the Bill on these 
grounds :—first, because it was calculated 
to disturb a settlement in such a way aa 
to deprive one of the parties to that settle- 
ment of a condition which it was agreed 
they should have the benefit of ; secondly, 
because the noble Lord who moved it had 
not been able to point to the existence of 
any grievance for which a remedy was re- 
quired ; and, thirdly, because by passing 
the Bill their Lordships would be removing 
a stumbling-block out of the way of some 
Dissenters who might be disposed to in- 
jure and weaken the Established Church. 
He, therefore, begged to move as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Moved, To leave out (‘‘now’’) for the 
purpose of inserting (‘this day six 
months,’’) 

Tae Duke or NEWCASTLE said, he 
should undoubtedly support the second 
reading of this Bill. If the noble and 
learned Lord who had just sat down com- 
plained that the noble Lord who moved the 
second reading of the Bill had adduced no 
arguments in its favour, he (the Duke of 
Newcastle) must retort that he had heard 
from the noble and Jearned Lord no argu- 
ments in favour of the Amendment. The 
noble and learned Lord’s representation of 
what took place in the House of Commons 
was not accurate. The Bill did not slip 
through without observation. Qn the con- 


Lord Chelmsford 


{LORDS} 
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trary, when the second reading was moved 
at a late hour, it was objected to, and the 
debate adjourned for three weeks, and a 
day was expressly fixed for the discussion, 
On that. day the hon. Member for War. 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) stated again 
his objections to the Bill. He was not 
supported by any Member either on his 
own or on the other side of the House, and 
the Bill was read a second time without a 
division, His noble and learned Friend 
said he could not sée what object was to 
be gained by passing the Bill. He ad- 
mitted that it might not seem to them a 
very great or important object ; but there 
might be many individuals differing from 
the Established Church to whom the de- 
claration might be a stumbling block, not 
in the way of any disposition to injure the 
Church, but in the way of conscience, He 
himself knew the case of a highly respeet- 
able gentleman who refused to take muni- 
cipal office on account of this declaration, 
and yet he was incapable of making use of 
any influence which that office might give 
him against the Established Church whe- 
ther he took the declaration or not. The 
law at present was in an anomalous state, 
Every officer under the Crown was bound 
to take this declaration, but not one-tenth 
did take it, and a Bill was annually passed 
exempting them from the pains and penal- 
ties. But it happened that those who held 
municipal offices were bound to go before 
a magistrate, and there was io exemption 
in their case. It was absurd that those 
who held important offices under the 
Crown, and had the power to exercise their 
influence prejudicially, should be exempted 
by an Act of Indemnity, and that common 
councillors in small boroughs, who had no 
power of supporting or injuring the Easta- 
blished Chureh, should be compelled to go 
before a magistrate and make the decla 
ration. No one who had witnessed the 
scenes when the declaration was taken 
could help noticing that it was taken with 
irreverence, because the general feeling was 
that it was a remnant of the times when 
Dissenters were excluded from -munieipal 
offices, and it was not effectual for the ob- 
ject in view. His noble and learned Friend 
submitted that passing this Bill might be 
a formidable precedent bearing upon other 
national engagements; but, unless he could 
show that any settlement once made was 
never to be altered, he did not see the 
force of his argument. At the time, the 
Test and Corporation Acts were repeal 

there was great apprehension that the m- 
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injurious to the Established Church; but 
those fears had been entirely dissipated, 
and the experience of thirty-two years 
proved that, apart from the declaration, no 
such danger existed; and that fact ought 
to operate in removing the conditions and 
restrictions that were imposed at that time. 
This Bill was carried through the House 
of Commons last year against an adverse 
minority, and was brought up to this 
House with a clause for repealing the pro- 
vision by which it was forbidden to carry 
the insignia of municipal offices to places 
other than the Established Church. That 
involved a matter of feeling which he could 
well understand, and he thought the pro- 
moters of the present Bill had done well 
to omit that clause. The omission having 
been made, the Bill had obtained the unani- 
mous sanction of the other House, as no 
division was taken upon it; and he con- 
fessed he had hoped that no such objection 
would have been taken as had now been 
offered by the Amendment of his noble and 
learned Friend. 

Tue Kart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
agree with the noble Duke in thinking that 
the immediate practical effect of this Bill 
would not be very considerable ; but I do 
not consider the question involved in it is 
of that trifling importance which he deems 
it to be. There is no doubt about it; the 
declaration which this Bill seeks to repeal 
was intended at the time the Act was 
passed, and has ever since been considered 
as a positive and formal declaration from 
all parties taking office under the Crown, 
in whatever capacity, that they looked, 
and that the Legislature looked, upon the 
Established Church of the country as a 
national establishment. The noble Lord 
who introduced this Bill has failed to men- 
tion any particular grievance under the 
operation of the present law or any parti- 
eular hardship arising from the existing 
system. The noble Duke who has just sat 
down founded his argument mainly on two 
considerations. First, he stated that, how- 
ever incredible it might appear, there were 
eertain persons among Dissenters who felt 
the operation of the Act as a great 
grievance, and as a stumbling-block in 
the way of conscience ; and he says that 
he himself knows personally an indivi- 
dual who had been deterred from accept- 
wg a municipal office in consequence of an 
objection which he entertained to making 
the declaration required of him on that oe- 
casion. The noble Duke added that that 
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person was not disposed to make any at- 
tack or encroachment on the Chureh Esta- 
blishment. Now, if that be the ease, I 
cannot conceive what possible objection he 
could have to say, in accordance with the 
requirements of the law, that he had no 
such disposition or intention. While, on 
the other hand, if the noble Duke were 
mistaken, and the individual in question, 
and other conscientious Dissenters, could 
not make such a declaration, that was a 
good reason why the declaration should not 
be unnecessarily or carelessly repealed. 
But, my Lords, it is impossible that Par- 
liament can be called upon to legislate for 
the abandonment of an enactment which, 
though small in extent, is, nevertheless, 
not unimportant in principle, merely be- 
cause certain gentlemen, having no inten- 
tion to do a certain act, refuse to declare 
that they have no intention to doit. The 
noble Duke supplies another argument 
against the Bill; he says we know that 
practically the annual Act of Indemnity 
covers the case of a large portion of those 
now subject to this declaration. If it do 
so all persons who would object to make it 
are entirely reiieved from the difficulty 
which is supposed to be thrown in the way 
by their declaration. But the fact is, that 
the annual Act of Indemnity applies to 
certain offices and not to others, but the 
noble Duke makes no distinction between 
those cases. The declaration is in certain 
cases required to be taken within a period 
of four or five months after entering into 
the office ; and, in the meantime, the an- 
nual Act of Indemnity may be passed for 
the relief of the persons concerned, for 
Parliament may pass or withhold it as it 
may think fit, and in that case these 
parties would be covered by the Act. But 
there are other cases in which persons are 
not able to enter upon the discharge of the 
duties of their office without having first 
made the declaration. Now, I observe that 
the framers of the Bill have carefully in- 
serted a proviso that the declaration shall 
be repealed in all cases, whether the decla- 
ration is to be made previously or subse- 
quently to the commencement of the exe- 
cution of the duties of the office, and, 
therefore, the passing of the annual In- 
demnity Act would have no operation. My 
Lords, I will not argue the question at any 
length, because it is not, I think, one of 
great practical importance. But my ob- 
jection to the Bill is this—I consider it to 
be one of a series of measures which are 
being industriously brought forward and 
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actively supported by parties who are 
avowedly desirous of destroying the influ- 
ence and authority of the Established 
Church ; who are anxious to place that 
Church in every respect upon the same 
footing as that of the Dissenting sects of 
this country. This Bill is promoted mainly 
by the persons who are most active in the 
pursuit of that object. They bring it for- 
ward, not, of course, with the avowed in- 
tention of injuring the Established Church, 
but with the perfect knowledge that if 
Parliament, upon such arguments as have 
been used, should assent to a measure of 
this description, there would be an appa- 
rent sanction of the Legislature to the 
principle which they seek to introduce ; so 
that they feel that by weakening, if not 
the power at all events the authority of the 
Church as a national establishment, Par- 
liament would lend a colour to the argu- 
ment of those who said there ought to be 
perfect equality between the Established 
Church and the Dissenting sects. Such 
persons would regard this Bill, supposing 
it be passed, not as in the slightest degree 
valuable in itself, but as a step, and not 
an immaterial one, to the authorizing and 
sanctioning by Parliament of those prin- 
ciples which they seck to carry out, but 
which I hope your Lordships will never 
assent to. ; 

Tue BisHop or CHICHESTER said, 
he regretted there was only one other Pre- 
late (the Bishop of Bangor) to take part 
in that discussion. He had had no conver- 
sation on the subject with any of his right 
rev. Friends, but he could not refrain from 
declaring that he himself could not assent 
to the second reading of this Bill. The 
consideration that had the greatest weight 
with him in opposing it was that which the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) had dwelt 
upon at the conclusion of his speech, when 
he referred to the avowed intention of cer- 
tain of theic Dissenting brethren to use 
all the opportunities which might present 
themselves to alter the state and condition 
of the Established Church, so as to place 
it simply on a level with the Dissenting 
sects. He trusted that there had been 
nothing in his conduct since he was first 
placed in the responsible position of a 
Bishop of the Church of England which 
could justify any one in imputing to him 
an unfriendly feeling towards his Dissent- 
ing brethren ; but he must say that the 
design which many of them avowed was in 
reality a design against the entire consti- 
tution of this kingdom as by law esta- 


The Hari of Derby 
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blished in Church and State. If the mat. 
ter were pressed to a division he should 
certainly vote in favour of the Amendment, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the emptiness of the, right rev. Bench 
spoke very strongly on the other side 
from that which the right rev. Bishop had 
esponsed. If there were any danger to 
the Church from this Bill their Lordships 
might be sure that the most rev. Prelates 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops 
of Oxford and Exeter, and other of the 
right rev. Prelates, would have ‘been pre 
sent to support the interests of the Church 
of which they were the distinguished repre- 
sentatives. At one time such a declara- 
tion might have been necessary; but the 
case was quite altered now; and in his 
opinion all declarations which were not 
necessary were to be condemned, and he 
thought the one now in question belonged 
to that category; he thought their Lord- 
ships should pass this Bill. The Esta- 
blished Church never stood higher in the 
affections of the people than at this mo- 
ment, and this had mainly arisen from the 
liberality of the Church, and the removal 
of the disabilities under which the Dis- 
senters formerly laboured. Some years ago 
he had himself brought in a Bill which 
obtained the sanction of P«rliament, al- 
lowing the sheriffs of municipal corpora- 
tions to serve without making this decla- 
ration. Lord Lyndhurst subsequently ex- 
tended the exemption to the holders of 
all municipal offices, as far as members 
of the Jewish persuasion were concerned. 
The declaration was, under present cireum- 
atances, totally unnecessary. There was, 
perhaps, no great grievance in its being 
required, but, as it was unnecessary, it 
ought to be formally repealed. 

After a few words from Lord REDESDALE, 
Lord TeynHam replied. 

On Question, That (‘‘ now’’) stand part 
of the Motion, their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 2] ; Not-contents 44: Majority 
23. 


CONTENTS. 
Campbell, L. (L. Chan- Dartrey, L. (L. Cre 


cellor. ) morne. ) 
Foley, L. [Teller.] 
Lyveden, L. 
Methuen, L. 
Ponsonby, L. (#. Bess- 
borough.) 
Somerhill, L. (4,Clan- 


Newcastle, D. 
Somerset, D. 


Camperdown, E. 
De Grey, E. 
Saint Germans, E. 


ricarde. ) 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Strafford, L. (V. En- 
Cranworth, L. feld.) 


Sydney, V. 
Belper, L. 
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Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- Truro, L. 
gyll.) 

Teynham, L. [ Teller.] 


Wodehouse, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS, 
Marlborough, D. Bangor, Bp. 


Chichester, Bp. 
Bath, M. [ Teller.] 
Bristol, M, Brodrick, L. ( V. Midle- 
Salisbury, M. ton, ) 
Westmeath, M. Chelmsford, L. 
Churston, L. 


Amherst, E. 
Colchester, L. 

Carnarvon, E, De L’Isle and Dudley, 
Cathcart, E. L 
De La Warr, E. 
Derby, E. 
Ellenborough, E. 
Erne, E. 
Hardwicke, E. 
Home, E. 
Lucan, E. 
Portarlington, E. 
Romney, E 
Stanhope, E. 
Winchilsea and Notting- 

ham, E, 


Denman, L, 
Digby, L. 
Dinevor, L. 
Egerton, L, 
Feversham, L. 
Kingsdown, L. 
Northwick, L. 
Redesdale, L. 
Saltoun, L. 
Sheftield, L. (4. Shef- 
ld. 


Stewart of Stewart's 
Court, L. (M. Lon- 
derry. ) 


Tenterden, L. 


Canterbury, V. 

Dungannon, V. 

Hardinge, V. Wensleydale, L. 

Hood, V. Wynford, L. [Teller.] 
Resolved in the Negative; and Bill to be 

read 2° on this Day Six Months. 


DWELLINGS FOR LABOURING 
CLASSES (IRELAND) BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on this Bill read. 
Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee on the said Bill. 
Tne Marquess or WESTMEATH 
moved an Amendment that it be read a 
second time that day six months. The 
interests of individuals might be unfairly 
affected by this Bill, the objects of which 
were to promote drainage as a reproductive 
work, and to allow the Commissioners of 
Public Works to grant loans for the eree- 
tion of farm buildings. It also involved 
the question as to how far a tenant for life 
might be allowed to charge the estate with 
loans for improvement. There was no say- 
ing to what extent the principle might be 
carried, Suppose a man was wild about 
the cultivation of flowers, and close to 
provide a great many labourers in his gar- 
den, was he to be entitled to provide cot- 
tages for them by the operation of this Bill? 
He thought, moreover, that no limit was 
assigned that should guide the discretion 
of the Commissioners on these questions. 
Amendment moved, To leave out 
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(**now”’) for the purpose of inserting 
(‘this Day Six Months.’’) 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, the Bill had passed its preceding 
stages without a dissentient voice. It was 
in substance the same as the Bill of last 
year, and, therefore, did not require any 
lengthened explanation. In facet, it only 
earried out a little further a measure that 
had been of undoubted benefit to Ireland. 
It was a constant ground for reproach 
against Irish landlords that the dwellings 
of the labouring classes on their estates 
were of a very unseemly and comfortless 
kind, and it was agreed by all parties 
acquainted with the case that the improve- 
ment of the dwellings was the first step 
towards raising the condition of the labour- 
ing classes. The main object, therefore, 
of the measure was to afford facilities for 
improving the dwellings of the peasantry. 
He thought, wherever loans of public 
money had been granted for the improve- 
ment of land, the money had been ex- 
pended beneficially; and he thought the 
principle might be safely and advanta- 
geously applied to the purposes contem- 
plated by the Bill. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, that 
Parliament, whether right or wrong, had 
decided on enabling the owners of settled 
estates to improve them by borrowing 
money, and he and the noble Marquess 
near him were prepared to found their 
objections to the Bill on the gronnd that 
the improvements effected were not bond 
fide improvements. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) was not 
correct when he said that the Bill passed 
last year without opposition. Considerable 
conversation took place upon the subject 
last year, and the noble Lord the Chair- 
man of Committees moved certain Amend- 
ments which were carried, and he now 
proposed some Amendments in the pre- 
sent Bill, and they were important as 
putting a check to the evils likely to arise. 

Lorp REDESDALE reminded the 
House that the Bill underwent discussion 
last year, and that it involved principles 
which required watching. He trusted, 
however, their Lordships would pass the 
Bill through Committee without diseussion, 
in order that the discussion might be taken 
upon the Report. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
approved of the Amendments which had 
been introduced by their Lordships into 
the Bill last year; but the House of Com- 
mons, thinking this an infringement of 
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their privileges, had rejected the Bill so 
amended. He should be sorry to see the 
same result this year. He had had a 
communication from Sir Richard Griffiths, 
the Chairman of the Board of Public 
Works, who suggested that at the pre- 
sent little control could be exercised by 
the Board over the application of the 
grants. With the view of some better 
arrangement being made, he would sug- 
gest that the Bill should be allowed to 
pass through Committee, and that the 
third reading should be deferred till after 
Easter. 

Viscount DUNGANNON said, he was 
favourable to the object of the Bill. He 
thought the House was much indebted to 
the noble Marquess for the introduction 
of a measure which he (Viscount Dun- 
gannon), speaking as an Irish landlord, 
thought would prove highly advantageous 
to the labouring poor in Ireland. Asa 
class, these were very difficult to be dealt 
with, and frequently did not sufficiently 
appreciate the good intended for them; but 
he trusted that the Bill would be passed, 
and was certain that it would produce 
great improvement. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
he understood the Commissioners had no 
means of fulfilling a duty proposed to be 
east on them—that in the erection of la- 
bourers’ houses the premises were to be 
examined by a competent person, who 
should report that the outlay would effeet 
an improvement to the utmost annual 
value of the sum to be charged. One 
of the proposed Amendments would, he 
thought, remedy this defect. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, his only ob- 
ject was to have the Bill as perfect as pos- 
sible, and in order thereto to understand 
entirely what the views of the Commis- 
sioners in Ireland were. Of course, no 
more dwellings than were necessary for 
the proper culture of the estate should be 
erected on it; but the Commissioners said 
that they had no means of ascertaining 
what the condition of the estate was so as 
to determine what the number of houses 
should be. It was desirable that, if any 
clause was proposed to be introduced into 
the Bill, there should be time afforded for 
considering it. He suggested that it 
would not be desirable to have the dis- 
cussion on the third reading, for such a 
course would not afford opportunity for 
further Amendment. He thought the 
best course would be not to take the 
Committee to-day, but that the Motion 


The Duke of Newcastle 


{ COMMONS} 
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should be withdrawn, and the Bill: should 


stand for Commitment this day week. 

Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
was understood to express approval of the 
principle of the measure. 

Tue Marqunss or CLANRICARDE 
said, he had no objection to the sugges. 
tion which had been made, and he would, 
therefore, consent to postpone the Com: 
mittee, though he thought that it would 
have been desirable if they could have 
got into Committee before Easter. 

Amendment and original Motion (by 
Leave of the House) withdrawn; and the 
House to be in Committee on Thursday 
next. 

House adjourned at a Quarter past 


Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Half-past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 22, 1860. 


Mixvrtes.] Posie Brits.—1° Jews Act Amend- 
ment ; Pawnbrokers Act Amendment. 
2° Consolidated Fund (£850,000,000), 


THE NAVY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. JACKSON said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of the Admiralty when the 
promised Return of the cost of Her Majes- 
ty’s Ships during the past financial year 
will be laid on the Table ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
had that day laid the Return on the Table. 
It was not so complete in details as he 
could have wished; but he trusted that 
it would be taken as an earnest of the 
desire of the Admiralty to afford all the 
information in their power on this impor- 
tant subject, and he had no doubt that 
next year the Return would contain more 
extensive details. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he would beg to 
know when the Navy Estimates will be 
taken in Committee of Supply, 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET: That will 
depend on the state of public business. 


NON-RATED SIX-POUND VOTERS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether it is intended that 
the Voters at £6 rent and upwards, whose 
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Rates-are now compounded for by their) ne nyMBER DUTIES—DRAWBACK. 
Landlords should have the opportunity at i 

the next Registration of qualifying them- QUERIES, 

selves as voters by taking on themselves Mr. ADAM said, he would beg to ask 
the payment of Rates for the past year, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
or otherwise, as may be arranged to effect in consequence of the Repeal of the Tim- 
such object ? ber Duties, any drawback will be allowed 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that all on Ships in the builders’ hands, either 
persons entitled to vote according to the finished or in process of building ; and, 
present law must be rated for the year further, whether any drawback will be 
previous to registration; but he would | allowed on timber which has paid the 
consider whether any clause could be in-| duty, but has not yet passed into con- 
troduced to effect the hon. Member’s pur- sumption ? 
pose. | THe CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE. 

QUER said, there was no intention of 

allowing any drawback either on ships in 

Ey ei the builders’ hands, whether finished or 
— unfinished, or on timber which had paid 

Mr. LANIGAN said, he rose to ask | duty, but had not yet passed into con- 

the President of the Poor Law Board, | sumption. 

Whether he has any objection to produce 

(and, if not, when he will lay upon the n ’ . 
Table of the House) Copies of the Order IRISH BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 

of Removal made and the Examinations’ Coronet FRENCH said, he would beg 
taken by the Magistrate, and of the to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
Notice served or sent by the Poor Law when he proposes to proceed with his mea- 
Officials of St. Pancras to the Thurles sures for the improvement of the constitu- 
Board of Guardians, previous to the re-' tion of the Irish Poor Law Board, and for 
moval of the poor woman, Mary Carter, to the amendment of the Law with regard to 
Ireland ? Landlord and Tenant ? 

Mr. C, P. VILLIERS: The order of Mr. CARDWELL said, he intended to 
removal and the examinations taken by the | introduce the Bills so that they should be 
magistrate were not in his hands when he jin the hands of Irish Members before 
made his answer to the statement of the Kaster ; but he would have to give way 
hon. Gentleman the other evening. The that night in favour of the Reform Bill. 
hon, Gentleman did not communicate with | ‘Another Bill which he also wished to bring 
him previously, and he could act only on | in, that it might be circulated during the 
the authority of what he found on the’ Easter recess, was a measure for the 
paper. But he directed the luspector to | amendment of the law relating to medical 
proceed to the Parochial Board of St. | charities. He trusted that he should be 
Pancras for the purpose of making what | permitted to introduce these Bills appli- 
inquiries he could as to the particular case. cable to Ireland ou Tuesday morning in 
Since that time he had received an ample order that their second reading might be 
statement of the case, which seemed to be proceeded with after Easter. 
one of an unusual kind ; a Commissioner | 
was directed to proceed to Thurles, where | i peer es 
this unfortunate person was residing, in | PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
order to verify her statement on oath. He! Mr. PAULL said, he regretted to stand 
had that morning received her deposition, | in the way of the resumption of the debate 
which repeated, to a great extent, the | on Reform; but the subject to which he 
statement she had made. That additional | was about to invite attention was one that 
document gave him authority to call on the | might be diseussed with much public ad- 
Directors of the Poor of St. Pancras to! vantage. The House had recently come 
meet the statement, which would bring the | to the conclusion that the right of private 
whole matter before his notice officially. | Members to address interpellations to the 
The hon, Gentleman might cither call and | Government ‘and eall attention to sub- 
inspect the documents at the Poor Law | jects of pressing importance on the Motion 
Department, or, if he was desirous of hav-}usually made on Friday for adjournment 
ig copies of them, they should be far-| till Monday was a privilege which, though 
nished, liable to be abused, it was desirable to pre- 
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serve. He did not now seek to re-open 
that question. When it was last discussed, 
however, an appeal was made to hon. Mem- 
bers not to insist on that privilege, except 
in regard to matters of real urgency and 
importance, and something like an honour- 
able understanding was arrived at to that 
effect. But that understanding could hardly 
be said to have been strictly observed ; 
for on the three Friday evenings which 
had since intervened the Motion for the 
Adjournment till Monday had not been 
consented to till past seven o'clock in one 
case, till nine o’clock in another, or till 
half-past eight on last Friday. The en- 
croachment thus made upon one of the 
two nights set apart for the Government 
was a most serious inconvenience, ard the 
consequence of the interruption it occa- 
sioned to public business was, that as the 
Session advanced they found Ministers 


claiming the Thursdays, and, later still, , 


ealling on the House to sit on Saturdays 
for the despatch of important affairs. An- 
other effect of the practice was the pro- 


longation of the Session till the end of | 
August. With every respect for the legis- | 
lative efforts of private Members, there | 


was no doubt that the measures recom- 
mended in the Speech from the Throne, 


or proposed on the responsibility of the 
Government of the day, had the first claim 
to the careful consideration of Parliament, 
and were looked to with most interest by 


the country. If, therefore, the Govern- 
ment Orders had always the precedence 
on Thursdays instead of on Fridays, the 
three or four hours generally lost to the 
public business through the miscellaneous 
discussions to which he had referred would 
be entirely saved, and the course of legis- 
lation greatly facilitated. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving— 

“* That Government Orders of the Day shall take 


precedence of Notices of Motions upon Thursdays } 


instead of Fridays,” 

Mea. E. P. BOUVERIE regretted that 
the hon. and learned Member had brought 
forward this Motion at a time when the 


House was anxious to pass to other mat- | 


ters, and confessed that he did not like 
the contrivance for escaping the inconve- 
nience of the long conversations on Friday 
evenings which it suggested so well as that 
which he had himself asked the House to 
adopt some weeks ago. There were many 
objections to making Thursday instead of 
Friday 2 Government night, among which 
were that there would be a great tendency 
to adjourning debates from Thursday to 


Mr. Paull 
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' Friday ; whereas exertions were now niade 
to conclude them on Friday evening; and 
‘great danger that after an exhausting de. 
bate on Government business of importance 
on Thursday evening, and a conversation, 
entertaining or otherwise, on the Motion 
for Adjournment on Friday, there would 
invariably be a count out at an early hour, 
thus depriving private Members of the op. 
portunity of bringing on their Motions, 
For these reasons he thought that the 
change proposed would not be a good one, 
and, had this Motion come on at a more 
convenient opportunity, he should have 
‘been disposed to move as an Amendment 
, the appointment of a Committee composed 
of some of the leading Members of the 
House, to sce whether they could not ar- 
rive at some solution of the difficulty. To 
show how the present system worked, he 
‘reminded hon. Members that at a quarter 
before one o’clock on Saturday morning 
last the House was called upon by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to vote 
‘nearly £900,000 for the expenses of the 
China expedition. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bucks objected to 
voting so large a sum of money at 80 
| late a period of the evening; but, upon 
| being assured by the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer that it was absolutely neces- 
|sary that the money should be voted 
that night, he withdrew his opposition, 
;and the Vote was agreed to, as it were 
, sub silentio. In a previous part of the 
evening three hours and a half had been 
| occupied by a miscellaneous conversation. 
| Thus the really important business of the 
country was slurred over as it were stb 
| silentio, while all the early part of the 
| evening had been taken up with a debate 
|upon comparatively unimportant matters. 
| He hoped that this example would show 
jhon. Members that there was a principle 
involved in this matter; but, at the same 
, time, he thought that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would consult the convenience 
of the House by withdrawing his Motion, 
which he could, if he thought it desirable, 
renew upon some future oceasion. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, that if there 
was such an objection to the Notices of in- 
dependent Members on Fridays, the Go- 
vernment might easily remedy the evil. 
By not proposing the adjournment of the 
House on Friday until late in the evening, 
they would avoid the discussions com- 
plained of. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT te- 
‘minded the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
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that the Motion for the adjournment might | 


be made by any bon. Member, and, there- 
fore, his suggestion would not meet the 
difficulty. He thought that the appoint- 
ment of a Committee would be the best 
course which the House could adopt; but 
he must say that he preferred this Motion 
to that. which was made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie) a short time ago. It was 


more in harmony with the rules of the, 


House in regard to other matters. Take 
the case of the Committees, for instance. 
If a Committee met on Monday, it sat 
again on Thursday, and the correlative 
day of Tuesday was Friday. There were, 
no doubt, some objections to the propo- 
sition, and he thought that the most im- 
portant one was that it would, to a certain 
degree, trench upon the time which the 
House at present allowed to independent 
Members. Upon the whole, he recom- 
mended his hon, Friend to withdraw his 
Motion, in which case he hoped that the 


right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bou- | 


verie), who was, perhaps, the best autho- 


rity out of the chair upon forms of pro- | 


ceeding, would take the matter in hand, 
and move the appointment of a Committee, 


which might devise some remedy for the | 
| upon the Question put by the Speaker, 
_* That I now leave the chair? ” on which 


great inconvenience which it was intended 
tu remove. 

Mr. MONCKTON 
that the House would stand by the great 


MILNES trusted 


institution of Friday. If hon. Members 
would be good enough to call to mind the 
subjects which had been discussed on the 
last few Fridays, since the right lion. 


Member for Kilmarnock made his Mo- | 
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evenings was a new one. 
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attempt would be made to diminish the 
limited opportunities which they at present 


possessed for asking questions or making 


Motions of pressing importance. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he could not at- 
tach much authority to the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Kil- 
marnock upon this question, because he 
had been entirely wrong with regard to it, 
and in nothing had he been more wrong 
than in representing to the House that the 
practice which now prevailed upon Friday 
He ought to 
know that down to the year 1848 that 
might have been done every day in the 
week which could now be done only on 
Fridays. Until that year, upon the Order 
of the Day being read, any Member might 
get up and delay the public business in 
the manner now complained of. That was 
put an end to in 1848, and since that period 
other opportunities of making Motions en- 
joyed by private Members had been taken 
from them. Formerly, upon going into 
Committee of Supply, there were two such 
opportunities,—one was upon the Motion 
“‘That the House resolve itself into a 
Committee of Supply,’’ on which question 
every Member of the House might make 
a Motion and go to a division; the other 


again any Member might make. a Motion 
and go to a division. Both these oppor- 
tunities had been given up. Now only one 
division could be taken before going into 
Committee of Supply, and after such a 
division no Motion could be made by any 
other Member. The real fact was that, as 


tion upon this subject, they would find | other opportunities of putting Questions to 
that by far the greater portion of them had | Government and bringing forward Motions 
been questions of great public interest, | had been given up, more of such Questions 
from the postponement of which incon- | and Motions had become concentrated upon 
venience would have been experienced by | Fridays, and hence the practice which was 
the !louse and the country. He did not now so much’ complained of as irregular. 
like the suggestion that this matter should | It was impossible that in a House consti- 
be referred to a Committee of established | tuted as that was irregularities should not 
authorities. 1t was the ‘‘ established au-/ occur; and it had been stated from the 
thorities ”’ of whom he was afraid. They | Chair, and also in a letter from the late 
would like to do all they could to discourage | Sir R. Peel, read upon one occasion by the 
private Members, and be was, therefore, | present Speaker, that it would be hopeless 
unwilling to entrust this question to their | to attempt to tie the House down in all its 
tender mercies. It was a question for the | proceedings to an adherence to strict. form 


private Members, and he hoped that they 
would assert their rights to the utmost. 
They made every concession they could to 
the Government by giving up their days 
for the discussion of questions of import- 
ance, as they were about to do that very 
evening; and he trusted that no further 
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and method. No doubt tlie privilege of 
bringing forward Questions on Friday even- 
ings was sometimes injudiciously exercised; 
but the time occupied by such matters did 
not on the average exceed two hours; and 
he thought that the facilities for the de- 
spatch of business which had been afforded 
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to the Government during the last few 
years were more than an equivalent for the 
loss of those two hours a week. The 
House ought to proceed in this matter with 
great caution, because, if they attempted 
to do too much, Members would find op- 
portunities of interfering with the public 
business which did not now exist. 

Mr. DEEDES said, that the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
was directed rather against the Motion of 
the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock than 
against that now before the House, which 
did not propose to deprive Members of any 
opportunity of bringing their Motions be- 
fore the House, but only to change the 
day on which they should do so. Although 
he was generally well disposed to this pro- 
position, he should recommend his hon. 
Friend to accept the suggestion of the 
right hon. Member for Wilts (Mr. 8. Est- 
court), and not to press it to a division. 
It was impossible not to see that this 
question was surrounded with great diffi- 
culties. Care must be taken not to shorten 
the time at the disposal of the Govern. 
ment for transacting the public business, 
and at the same time not to interfere with 
the obvious right of independent Members 
to make Motions or ask Questions which 
they believed to be of pressing importance. 
With reference to what had been said as 
to counts out, he might remind the House 
that they had a recent instance in which a 
count out could not be prevented, although 
Members of the Government of great con- 
sequence were likely to oecupy the time of 
the House; and it was natural to expect 
that such things would be of more frequent 
occurrence on nights devoted to private 
Members. Looking at all the difficulties 
which surroanded the subject, he recom- 
mended his hon. Friend not to press his 
Motion to a division. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
understand that the hon. Member for St. 
Ive’s proposed to interfere with the right 
now exercised by private Members on 
Fridays of putting Questions to the Go- 
vernment, or even of raising discussions 
to the same extent as heretofore. The 
hon. Gentleman thought that the practice 
should be adopted of setting apart Fridays 
for Notices of Motion and Thursdays for 
Orders. At present, notwithstanding the 
rules of the House to the contrary, Notices 
of Motion had precedence both on Thurs- 
day and Friday. The question now raised 
was one upon which the Government had 
no opinion to express. They desired, of 

Mr, Horsman 
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course, to promote the transaction of public 
business; but beyond that they had no 
interest in the matter whatever, although 
they might think it desirable that the 
proposal of the hon. Member for St. Ive’s 
should be tried as an experiment. He did. 
not agree with the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock in thinking that the proposed 
alteration would be disadvantageous to pri- 
vate Members. At present, especially to- 
wards the end of the Session, the House 
was frequently counted out on Thursdays ; 
but if the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for St. Ive’s were adopted, the Govern- 
ment would be obliged to exert themselves 
to make a House on Friday, in order to 
avoid a meeting on Saturday. The hon. 
Member for Kent (Mr. Deedes) had stated 
that the House was counted out on Tues- 
day last, although the Government had 
important business on the paper. He did 
not know whether the hon. Member was 
present on that occasion, but when the 
first attempt was made to count out there 
were no fewer than ten Members of the 
Government in their places, although, if 
the House had continued sitting till the 
usual time of adjournment, it could not 
have reached the Orders of the Day. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he in- 
tended to Vote for the Motion in the event 
of a division, but after what had passed 
he would advise the hon. Member for 
St. Ive’s to withdraw it for the present, 
He could not agree with the right hon, 
Member for Stroud that the present prae- 
tice should not be interfered with. It was 
most inconvenient in many respects; it 
only served to delay public business ; and 
he thought the House could not do better 
than remit the whole matter to a Com- 
mittee for consideration. ; 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it appeared to 
him, after what had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir G. Grey), that 
the matter had assumed a totally different 
character. It seemed Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were prepared to reap all the 
benefit which could accrue to them from 
the Motion without taking upon them- 
selves as a body the responsibility of sup- 
porting it. In his opinion the proposition 
was a direct attack against the privi- 
leges of independent Members — and he 
thought there was too great a tendeney 
to try and interfere with their privileges 
in various ways. [He thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Paull) had 
totally mistaken his position, for his ob- 
ject appeared to be to give every. pos 
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sible facility in passing with the utmost 
rapidity the measures brought forward by 
Her Majesty’s Government. That was a 
view of the case he (Mr. Bentinck) was 
certainly not prepared to adopt. So far 
from it, he thought all the measures of the 
Government should be amply discussed. 
He for one was not prepared to forego the 
privileges of an independent Member, and 
if the House now went to a division he 
trusted the independent Members would 
assert their rights. There was a practice 
which had sprung up of late, to which he 
was decidedly opposed—that of limiting the 
privilege of debate to hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen occupying the front benches. 
He claimed the same privilege for men of 
perhaps less importance and less ability 
who sat in other parts of the House ; and he 
trusted that independent Members would 
not sanction the principle under which they 
were told that so-and-so was to speak and 
so-and-so was to answer him. For him- 
self he would not submit to the practice. 

Mr. STEUART said, that much time 
was lost in the early part of the evening 
by Members of the Government not being 
in their places to answer Questions of 
which they had received notice. 

Mr. PAULL said, that after the ap- 

al which had been made by many hon. 
Friends, he should be sorry to run the 
risk of an adverse division ; and therefore 
he begged leave to withdraw his Motion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
begged leave to remind hon. Members 
that the Government of the day, of what- 
ever party it might be composed, had no 
other interest than to forward the trans- 
action of public business. With regard 
to the proposal of the hon. Member he 
would only suggest that whatever arrange- 
ments were adopted, it should be con- 
sidered merely as an experiment, and be 
confined to the Session in which it was 
proposed. He was himself opposed to the 
Motion of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Bou- 
verie), as he thought it was inexpedient to 
interfere with the right which private 
Members possessed, on the Motion for Ad- 
journment until Monday, to express their 
opinions upon subjects of passing and im- 
mediate interest ; but he did not think 
that the present proposal had such a ten- 
deney. 

Motion made, and Question, 

“That Government Orders of the Day shall 
take precedence of Notices of Motions upon 
Thursdays instead of Fridays,” : 


pat, and negatived. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, SECOND NIGHT, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [19th Mareh], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, it had been 
asserted that there was a want of interest 
upon the part of the country on this ques- 
tion of Reform ; but, whatever truth there 
might or might not be in that assumption, 
he thought it would be conceded by hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House, that the supposed apathy of the 
country had been sympathetically respond- 
ed to by a lukewarm and half-hearted op- 
position, such as probably never was of- 
fered to a measure of so much importance 
by those who professed to disapprove of 
the principles upon which it was founded. 
The right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire said that the effect of the measure 
would in all probability be to hand over a 
considerable portion of the boroughs to the 
dominant and exclusive influence of the 
working classes; he warned the House 
against the powers of combination and the 
very intelligence of those classes ; and he 
endeavoured to alarm the House by the 
parallel which he drew between the pro- 
bable consequeuces of the measure, if 
passed, and the state of things in a neigh- 
bouring country, where they witnessed the 
most immoral of all despotisms erected 
upon the basis of universal suffrage and 
vote by ballot; and having pointed out 
these evil consequences, and drawn that 
parallel, the right hon. Gentleman was 
satisfied to wash his hands of responsibility, 
and to throw it all upon the shoulders of 
the noble Lord who introduced the Bill. 
As far as he (Mr. Stansfeld) was con- 
cerned, he was one of those who had 
faith in a large extension of the fran- 
chise, and desired to aid in its accomplish- 
ment. I[lis constituents entertained the 
same strong and ardent convictions on the 
subject ; and, as he was mainly returned 
to the House on the strength of those 
opinions, he trusted he would be excused 
stating the grounds upon which he ap- 
proved the Government measure. Prae- 
tieally speaking, the Bill of the noble Lord, 
as far as the borough franchise—the ex- 
tension of the franchise—was concerned, 
fulfilled the pledgés of the Government, 
and answered the expectations, if it did not 


2L2 [ Second Night. 
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fulfil all the desires, of the country; while, 
with regard to the disfranchisement and 
enfranchisement of constituencies, it might 
fairly be admitted that it went as far as 
the House of Commons was disposed to go 
at the present time. Upon those practical 
grounds, solely and simply, he found reason 
enough to justify his cordial support of the 
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advanced views on the question of the suf. 
frage, he gave his cordial support to the 
measure. After an interval of about thirty 
years they were about to take another 
step in Reform. The effect of the Act of 
1852, so far as borough constituencies were 
concerned, was to place political power 
in the hands of the middle classes; and 





Bill. He put altogether on one side the | if they intended not merely to amend the 
portion of the Bill relating to disfranchise- details of that measure, but to propose a 
ment and enfranchisement with the obser- | measure deserving~ the name of another 
vation that he looked upon it as so small; Reform Bill, they had no choice, logi- 
and petty in its proportions as to be justi- cally and consistently, but to go a step 
fiable on no possible ground of principle, ; further, aud begin to admit the working 
and excusable solely on the score of tem- | classes within the pale of the franchise, 
porary political necessity. He confined his , And because he believed that the Govern- 
remarks entirely to one clause, which con- , ment measure, however cautious and hesi- 
tained the whole gist of the measure—that tating, went in that direction, be would 
extending the borough franchise from £10 | give it his cordial approval and support. 
to £6. The first question was once of fact, , The Bill of the late Government was con- 
namely, what would be the practical results ; fined to the completion of the idea of the 
of nag ge sor of the peas br pare evi as i ar an apeett to the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for, middle classes to close their ranks against 
Buckinghamshire, told them that it would | what was called the rush of an oncoming 
put political power, as far as the boroughs |democracy. The policy of the Bill of the 
were concerned, very much in the hands of | present Government was precisely the re- 
the working classes. That was a matter of | verse; it was an opening of those ranks, 
figures; and having looked carefully at the and an admission, however moderate in 
Poor-law Returns laid before the House, he | proportion, of the working classes to the 
was disposed to agree with the conclusions | franchise. The measure of the late Govern- 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. | ment was the adoption of that principle of 
Bright) rather than with those of the right | finality which the noble Lord the Member 
hon. Gentleman. He did not believe that | for the City of London had long ago dis- 
the addition to the borough constituencies | carded; while the policy of the present 
would exceed 200,000; and he certainly | measure was the admission of the principle 
disbelieved the notion that more than half} that all classes should share in. the repre- 
that number would belong to the working | sentation, and that there should be the 
class of the population. It was to be ob-| absolute exclusion of none, He believed 
served that while the proportion of the ad- | that the House was about to take the step 
dition of that new and untried element— | to which the Government had invited them, 
the working classes—would be very consi- | because the majority of Members were 
derable in the largest and most thriving | either directly or indirectly pledged to it; 
manufacturing towns, such as Sheffield and because the country expected it; and be- 
Birmingham, it was precisely in such con-| cause they could not hope to settle the 
stituencies that there was the least ground , question for a single Session upon any 
to expect any practical change in the re-.| basis less broad or less favourable, Hon. 
presentation. No doubt, any Reform Act | Gentlemen opposite objected to a change of 


| 
‘| 
| 


whatever would be the signal for many 
constituencies to reconsider the mode in 
which they were represented, and would 
induce many new candidates to come for- 
ward ; but he did not anticipate any change 


worth talking about in the personnel of that | 


House ; and he entirely disbelieved that the 
consequences would be either a revolution 
in the state of parties, or in the general 
policy of the country. It might be asked, 
how came it that, entertaining such mode- 
rate expectations as to the probable conse- 
quences of the measure, and holding such 


Mr. Stansfeld 


this nature unless it were required by some 
inevitable necessity —by some pressure 
from without; while the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs told 
them that true statesmanship consisted in 
timely concession to what might otherwise 
become an overwhelming popular demand, 
|He (Mr. Stansfeld) confessed that he 
differed from both of these doctrines, and 
he would proceed to state what in bis 
opinion was the true theory of the matter. 
There were two classes to be considered 
in reference to this question—those who. 
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had, and those who had not, the fran- 
chise; and it was the very basis of his 

litical faith, that it was a merit on 
the part of the latter to desire the pos- 
session of the franchise. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire accused the noble Lord of not 
considering the question of fitness in ex- 
tending the franchise ; but he (Mr. Stans- 
feld) believed that if they got at the real 
desire of parties, they obtained the best 
possible test of fitness, He considered that 
such a desire was an essential element in 
the safety and in the healthy vitality of a 
State; he did not fear the representation 
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of any class of opinion; but he should fear | 


that apathy which begat corruption, which 


endangered liberty, and which sapped the | 


foundations of all political virtue and inde- 
pendence. They ought, therefore, as he 
believed, to cease talking of concession, 
either timely or inevitable, in that matter ; 
they ought to foster and encourage a desire 
for the franchise, and to hold out to that 
desire a fitting reward. Returning for a 


moment to the want of interest which it, 


was said was observable throughout the 


country in reference to that question, he | 


believed that some reasons could be as- 


signed for that state of the public feeling. | 
At the present day we had a far more 
prosperous and contented population than 
that of the period of the last Reform Bill. 
The people had obtained increased facilities 
for expressing their opinions through the 


multiplication of cheap newspapers. He 


thought that at the present day statesmen | 


would find that the position of the people 
was rather that of sitting in judgment upon 
the schemes of rival 
initiating themselves an organized agitation 


intended to bear down the united oppo-. 


sition of the ruling classes. But those who 
looked with fear and hesitation on this 
change might derive also consolation and 
encouragement from the fact that a change 
had taken place in the very modes and 


habits of thought of the whole of the com- | 


munity. This was pointed out in a pamphlet | 
recently published by Mr. Stuart Mill. He | 
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love of improvement, for its own sake, being 
more impressed on the minds of the people 
than formerly ; and feeling convinced that 
| what they recognized as an improvement 
| would be certain in time to be attained, 
they seldom thought it worth their while 
|to demand it with any great clamour. 
‘That was the reason why (said Mr. Mill) 
there was so much of quiet on the sub- 
jject of this question of Parliamentary 
Reform at the present moment. He 
|(Mr. Stansfeld) thought it was those who 
hesitated the most as to this change, who 
ought to consider it their good fortune that 
the question came forward for settlement 
when the tide of public opinion was at so 
/low an ebb, that so moderate a measure 
was likely to be accepted. He might ob- 
| ject to it on that ground, and wish to defer 
| the settlement in order that a more sweep- 
ing change (which delay would render in- 
evitable) might be introdueed—but he did 
, not, because he thought it better that the 
question should be settled while the public 
| mind was in a state that might be easily 
satisfied. He desired not defeated, ene- 
_mies, but converted opponents; and he 
supported the Bill, because it would make 
converts, disarm prejudice, and dispel 
alarms. And as the repeal of the corn 
laws in half a generation had made free- 
traders of almost all parties, so he was 
convinced, if this measure passed, in the 
course of a few years they would be all 
more or less Reformers. He was more and 
more convinced that that which was called 
public opinion, and which was higher than 
any political machinery, and was based on 
| the active and enlightened intelligence of 
the country, would continue, under the 
widest possible extension of the franchise, 
to overrule and control our legislative and 
administrative career. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, the 
progress of the debate up to this time has 
been both curious and instructive. We 
are considering a measure upon one of the 
most important subjects that can be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of Parliament; 
a measure which has been submitted to us 


said, speaking of the state of things he by the Government; we are now in the 
(Mr. Stansfeld) had referred to, ‘‘ that this | second night of ‘the debate, and up to this 
state of things, apparently so anomalous, | moment I have waited in vain for any hon. 
‘s.& most satisfactory sign of the times, and | Member to rise and speak really in favour 
an exemplification of the new character | of this Bill, or for any Member of the 
permanently impressed upon the politics of | Government to rise in his place to defend 
the Empire by the great popular change’ it. The first Gentleman who addressed us 
which was effected twenty-five years ago;’’ | from that side of the House was the hon. 
and he proceeded to add, that it marked a} Member for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham). 
great improvement in public affairs, the! That hon. Gentleman is no doubt a great 
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advocate of purity of clection, and there- | only account for the Government bringing 
fore he complained of the want of the | forward such a seheme by supposing it 
Ballot, and said that in his view this Bill | either to be a compromise of a divided 
could only be regarded as a step in the | Cabinet or the consequence of a divided 
right direction. He was followed by other | attention between foreign and domestic 
hon. Members on that side of the House, | affairs. I can account in no other way for 
all of whom held language to the same | the introduction of a Bill so meagre, I 
effeet—most of them complaining of the | think it is only not contemptible because, 
absence of the Ballot, most of them declar- | while it is powerless for good, it will be, if 
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ing that it would be idle to look upon this 


measure as a permanent settlement of the | 


question, all of them especially complain- 
ing of the absence of a more extensive re- 
' distribution of seats, and expressing an 
opinion that sooner or later that yuestion 
must be taken into the consideration of 
Parliament. Later in the evening of the 
last debate, the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright) addressed us, and he 
held almost the same language. The hon. 
Gentleman—whose position is at this mo- 





‘it should be passed, potent for harm. [| 


am sorry that the noble Lord whose name 
has been so long connected with the sub- 
ject has thrown away what would have 
been to him a great opportunity. He has 
had the rare fortune of being able to watch 
during the last thirty years the working of 
the great measure of Reform which he in- 
troduced, though, perhaps, he did not frame 
it. During these thirty years the noble 
Lord, like us all, has had the opportunity of 
finding out what have been the faults, the 


ment that of a sort of English 0’Connell— | defects, or the merits of the measure; and 
said, very indulgently, that he made allow- | I did hope, now that it has fallen again to 
ances for the position of the Government, | his lot again to deal with this great and 
and was disposed to tolerate the Bill, | difficult subject, he would have done so in 
having regard to the difficulties of the Go-|a large and statesmanlike spirit, and that 
vernment; but, with his usual candour, he | he would have produced a measure which 
went on to say that he was content to gain | all parties might have supported—for we 
his objects by successive steps, and he | all desire that this question should be 


could only regard this measure as one of | settled—a large and statesmanlike mea- 


those steps towards ulterior results. I may | sure, correcting the defects and healing the 
also for a moment advert to what fell from | evils—a measure worthy of his name and 
the hon. Gentleman when he spoke of the | worthy of the Government from which it 
handsome building of Messrs. Watts at|emanates. But what is it we have got? 
Manchester, and, referring to the large | I agree with the hon. Gentleman who has 
number of persons employed there, was | just spoken in his description of the Bill. 
guilty of something like a ‘‘clap-trap’’|I think it consists: practically of one pro- 


when he appealed to the House upon 
the necessity of giving the franchise to 
that large body of persons. I was at 
the moment told by my right hon. Friend 
near me (Mr. Disraeli) that he had re- 
cently visited that magnificent building, 
and had held communication with the large 
body of workmen there, from whose lan- 
guage he found there was a feeling of deep 
regret among them that the lodger fran- 
chise proposed by the late Government had 
not been granted. The hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken has formed no excep- 
tion to the rule of previous speakers. He 
has made a speech of considerable ability, 
but, with great frankness, he told us, as 
every other hon. Gentleman has told us, 
that he could only regard the Bill aa a step 
in the right direction, and that he accepted 
it because he could not hope at present to 
get anything better. I was surprised to 
hear that, for my opinion of this Bill is, 
that it is a most miserable Bill. 


Sir John Pakington 





I ean | matter, 


posal, I agree with the hon. Member that 
the disfranchisement proposed by this 
Bill differs so little, and that only in 
extent, from that proposed by the Bill 
of the lete Government, that it is not 
worth while to divide on that part of the 
Bill, or to make it subject of argument. 
In faet, the only material difference upon 
the point between the Bill of the late 
Government and the present measure was 
that the first was founded upon a principle, 
and this appears to be based upon none at 
all. I, therefore, agree that we must re- 
gard this measure as making but one pro- 
posal, which is simply hereafter to over- 
whelm the property and intelligence of the 
country by the force of numbers. That, | 
believe, will be the effect of passing this 
Bill as it stands. A more grave & 
serious consequence it is impossible to con- 
template. And here I must call the attes 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to one 
I may be wrong, and if so, I can 
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be corrected; but my opinion at present is | the operation of this Bill. The difference 
that the returns from the boroughs, which | will, | think, be found to be not less than 
we ought to be able to trust, and which | 25 per cent on the gross amount; and it 
we are called upon to believe, are really | is quite idle, therefore, to contend that, 
altogether delusive. I believe the whole | by lowering the franchise, as is proposed, 
House is under the impression that bond | you do not add considerably more than 
fide infurmation is to be derived from the | 200,000 voters to the number in the bo- 
columns of these returns as to the addition | rough constituencies. Now, my main ob- 
to the number of the constituencies in towns | jection to this proposal of the Bill is, that 
which, under the operation of the present it will be found to have an inevitable ten- 
Bill, will take place. The noble Lord the | dency to overwhelm by mere force of num- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs evidently | bers intelligence and property; but I ask 
based reliance upon them, and made them the House to bear in mind that the pre- 
the basis of his calculations in his opening | ponderance of voters of that particular 
statement. The hon. Member for Birming- | class will be very much larger than has 
ham took a similar course, and myright hon. | been stated. I have spoken only of forty- 
Friend near me, as well as the hon. Gen- | four boroughs; but what I have just named 
tleman who has just spoken, and who has | applies to almost every borough, for there 
fixed the additional voters which will be|is hardly a town in England where the 
ereated by the Bill at 200,000, acted upon | actual value of the property and number of 


the same information. Now, there is a) 
number of the larger boroughs, particu- 
larly those connected with trade and manu- 
factures, in which the number of voters re- 
gistered is materially smaller than the num- 
ber of £10 houses, That circumstance 
is attributable to many causes, but, I be- 
lieve, mainly to the non-payment of rates 
and taxes; but no notice has been taken in 
the papers to which I.am referring, or, in- 
deed, in the present debate, of the fact that 
there are forty-four boroughs in which the 
number of £10 voters on the register is 
greater than the number of £10 houses. 
I could not at first understand this ano- 
maly; but it arises in a very simple way. 
I find, for instance, that in Pontefract there 
are upon the register 689 £10 voters, while 
there are only 411 £10 houses set down in 
the return for that borough. I find, also, 
that in the borough of Newark the number 
of £10 voters is stated to be 663; the 
number of £10 householders only 551 ; 
while at Midhurst the number of the former 
is set down at 429, that of the latter at 
284. The reason why we have the matter 
thus presented is, that this return does not 
contain a statement of the number of houses 
according to their letting value of £10 in 
the towns which I have mentioned, but only 
of those houses estimated at that value for 
the purposes of rating. That is, I believe, 
the solution of the point. If that be the 
error, it should be corrected. 1 cannot say 
what the difference may be, but there is a 
discrepancy, and it will, therefore, be at 
once seen that this return is highly delu- 
sive as a guide to the formation of an opin- 
lon with respect to the number of voters 
who will be placed on the register under 





the houses of £10 value is not much greater 
than the number at which it is estimated 
for the purpose of rating. Having made 
this explanation, I would ask, is it wise or 
prudent to give esuse for that discontent 
which must pervade the more respectable 
classes—the middle and higher classes— 
by a measure which will give to those, who, 
without any disrespect to them, I may say 
are the least fit to be entrusted with the 
predominance in our representative system? 
Is it possible for any man to say, if you 
pass this Bill in the shape it now stands, 
that it can have any other effect than to 
throw the representation of England into 
the hands of one class, aud that class the 
least entitled to monopolize that power? 
And while expressing my opinion upon this 
part of the question, the House will per- 
haps permit me to call its attention for a 
moment to that which has been said by Lord 
Grey in the able essay on Reform which he 
recently published, and which bears very 
strongly on the proposal which we are now 
considering. Lord Grey writes as follows: 


“ Assuming that the existing constitution of the 
House of Commons cannot remain unaltered, i 
am persuaded that the best and safest course will 
be to attempt a complete revision of our repre- 
sentative system, rather than the introduction of 
minor changes founded upon no fixed principle and 
arbitrary in their character and extent.” 


I think the noble Lord opposite can hardly 
deny that these words are extremely ap- 


plicable to the present measure. I would 
ask him, with my right hon. Friend near 
me, ‘‘ Will you never be warned?” I 
would call upon him to bear in mind what 
M. de Tocqueville has written with respect 
to the United States, where, he tells us, 
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under the operation of the existing system, 
men of talent, and virtue, and eminence are 
compelled to withdraw themselves from 
public life. There is another passage in 
the works of the same distinguished author 
to which I would also call the noble Lord’s 
attention. M. de Toequeville says: — 

“That which I most dislike in Democratic Go- 
vernment, such as has been established in the 
United States, is not, as many persons in Europe 
suppose, its weakness, but, on the contrary, its 
irresistible power ; and that which I most disap- 
prove in America is not the extreme liberty which 
there prevails—it is the slender protection which 
is to be found there against tyranny.” 


Again he says:— 
“ I know no country in which there is, generally 


speaking, less of independence of mind and of real 
liberty of discussion than in America,” 


I object, then, to this Bill, as being a rash 
scheme, the tendency of which is to cause 
this country to follow the example of the 
United States. There may be some in 
this House who are willing to follow that 
example; the majority, I trust, are not. I 
beg the House to recollect that, under the 
operation of the great Reform Act, there 
are in England not a few places in which, 
owing to the large population and the high 
rent of property, the representation is now 
practically thrown into the hands of one 
class. Is it desirable that that evil should 
be so greatly extended as the present Bill 
proposes? There is another point to which 
I beg to call your attention. I will read to 
you what is stated by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Radnorshire (Sir J. Walsh), 
in the very able contribution to the Parlia- 
mentary history of England, whieh lately 
emanated from his pen, with respect to 
the mode in which even the present system 
operates in large towns. My hon. Friend 
says :— 

“In all these communities\there exists a large 
mass of Conservatism, a great numerical amount 
of Conservatives. They are generally to be found 
among the most respectable, opulent, and educated 
portion of the population. They everywhere form 
considerable minorities. ‘They can scarcely any- 
where command a majority. They are shut out 
from all share in the representation—all influence 
on the march of public events. I remember two 
instances which came recently under my notice. 
I happened to be in a large seaport town during 
an election. It was a sharp one, but the Conser- 
vative was defeated. I happened to enter upon 
the subject with a most respectable optician, a 
man of good education and considerable scientific 
acquirements. ‘It is hard, Sir;’ he observed, 
‘the large majority in this town of the respectable 
tradesmen and professional men are Conservatives, 
yet we have never, since the Reform Bill, been able 
to return a single Member.’ ‘I'he other instance 


Six John Pakington 
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was that of a tradesman at the head of a large 
firm in the parish of Marylebone. I asked him if 
he had attended a recent election. ‘Sir,’ replied 
he, ‘I have not attended an election nor taken the 
slightest interest in one for the last ten years, 
Neither Colonel Romilly nor Mr. Edwin James 
represents in the smallest degree my _ political 
sentiments or feelings. I know perfectly well that 
the squares and great thoroughfares and principal 
streets in this borough are filled with Conserva- 
tives, but I know also that they are completely 
swamped by the lower description of voters. Any 
attempt to obtain a representation of my opinions 
would be vain, and 1 withdraw myself from all 
concern in election matters in disgust.’” 


Now, I think even the hon. Member for 
Birmingham will admit that it is not de. 
sirable to push to too great an extent 
the evil which this statement. depicts, 
This is not a question as to whether the 


| majority in a particular borough ought to 


be Liberal or Conservative, but whether a 
respeetable body of its inhabitants should 
be completely overwhelmed. But Lord 
Grey and Sir John Walsh, in their re- 
spective publications, have touched on an- 
other branch of the subject, which also is, 
in my opinion, of the utmost consequence; 
for it appears to me that it is, in dealing 
with so important a question as the pre- 
sent, desirable to ascertain what has been 
the result of the Reform Act on our Parlia- 
mentary system, as well as in the conduet 
of the public business of the country, and 
the character of its publicmen. With refe- 
rence to the character of publie men, Sir 
John Walsh expresses this opinion :— 

“ The exigencies of their position, and the ex- 
treme difficulty of administering affairs through 
the agency of the House of Commons, so split up 
into sections and so acted upon by external pres- 
sure, appear to force them into constant inconsis- 
tencies and self-contradictions.”’ 


What does Lord Grey say? Lord Grey 
says :— 

‘*Tt is an alarming symptom of deterioration in 
the character of public men and of the House of 
Commons that it has more than once happened of 
late years that Motions have been carried so de- 
cidedly against the opinion of a large proportion of 
those who have voted,for them that they have not 
scrupled in private to express their regret at find- 
ing themselves in a majority.” 


Now, Sir, if rumour tells true—if we can 
believe what we hear at this hour in every 
society in London—the confirmation of this 
passage of Lord Grey may be found in the 
circumstances of the present moment. And 
when my hon. Friend the Member for 
Radnorshire, in his book, speaks of the in- 
consistencies and self-contradictions into 
which public men are being forced by the 
pressure of events, I ask whether, seeing 
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the conduct of noble Lords opposite with 
regard to the commercial Treaty, and the 
conduct of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with regard to the income tax, we 
have not before us with reference to events 
passing at the present moment instances 
of ‘the inconsistencies and self-contradic- 
tions into which public men may be forced 
hy the consequences of even the last Reform 
Act. I do not wish to dwell on personal 
sabjects of this sort, but I beg the House 
to observe, with respect to the language 
held by these two distinguished men in 
their respective publications, that the works 
to which I-have referred come from oppo- 
site sides in respect to polities ; they come 
from two most competent and able men ; 
they do not express vpinions given in the 
heat of debate, but are the deliberate 
result of reflection and great abilities 
applied to tlie consideration of the his- 
tory of this country for the last thirty 
years. And I would appeal to the noble 
Lord, having to deal with this great ques- 
tion, having to bring in a Bill to remedy 
the defects which have arisen, whether it 
is worthy of his great name—whether it is 
worthy of his connection with this great 
subject, to place before us this meagre 
measure, containing nothing, in fact, but 
this one proposal, to which I do trust 
the House will not consent —to over- 
whelm intelligence and property merely by 
the foree of numbers? Let me say dis- 
tinctly I would not object to a large addition 
tothe number of the constituency. Having 
been a party, as I was last year, being a 
member of the late Government, to the 
Bill then introduced, I have a right to 
say I have proved that | have no objection 
to a large numerical increase in the con- 
stituency. On the other hand, let me say, 
with equal emphasis, that I have no ob- 
jeetion to extend the franchise to the work- 
ing classes. I have myself seen and known 
among the working classes men to whom 
I would give the franchise as readily as to 
any Gentleman now hearing me. Ido not 
stand here to flatter any class; but | say 
that from various causes, and in a large 
degree from our neglect during a long 
course of years to give the working classes 
the education they ought to have received, 
the working classes are not entitled to 
have the monopoly of the representation 
of this-country.. Sir, I condemn the idea 
of giving the exclusive representation. of 
the country to any class. I would not 
give it to the wealthy class, I would not 
Sive it to the middle class, and therefore I 
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would not give it to the working class, 
I think the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State would have done more wisely, he 
would have taken a course more worthy of 
himself, if, instead of simply transferring 
political power from the middle to the 
working classes, he had endeavoured to 
devise some measure which would give it 
to all classes alike. And on this point I 
have to call to my aid two witnesses, who, 
it might be thought, would be the last I 
was likely to refer to on a question of this 
kind. I find a speech of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham and a speech of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale which give me a 
right to claim them in support of the view 
I have endeavoured to urge on the House, 
that to no class should the monopoly of 
the representation of the country be com- 
mitted. I find that on the lst of Decem- 
ber last, in a speech delivered at Liver- 
pool, the hon. Member for Birmingham 
used this language :-— 


“ He had not fathomed, and there is no plum- 
met line that ever will fathom, the depth of sel- 
fishness of any particular class, I do not care 
what it is, enthroned in the seat of irresponsible 
power.” 


I am not inclined to take exception to the 
wisdom of that dictum. I think there is a 
great deal of truthin it. lLask, then, why 
is the hon. Member a party to transferring 
the representation of England to one class, 
which, so far as the representation is con- 
cerned, would be ‘* enthroned in the seat 
of irresponsible power ?’’ I would quote 
another passage from the speech of the 
same hon. Gentleman, delivered on the 
6th of January last at Birmingham. He 
says thus :— 


“ All I want is, that the population, the intelli- 
gence, the industry, and the property of the 
country should be fairly represented in the House 
of Commons.” 


Well, there again I heartily agree with 
the hon. Member ; but, concurring as I do 
in the sentiment conveyed in this passage, 
Task him, how can he stand up and con- 
tend that by transferring the representa- 
tion of England to one class, overwhelm- 
ing in numbers, and that class the lowest, 
he will achieve his object of giving a fair 
representation to the intelligence and pro- 
perty of the country? Sir, I will now 
call to my aid the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale. I find the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale not only expressing opinions com- 
pletely in accordance with those I am 
urging on the House, but actually propos- 
[Second Night. 
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ing a plan by which to arrive at the object 
I have in view. Will the House allow me 
to read an extract from that speech we all 
recoliect was delivered by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale on his landing from 
America at Liverpool on the 18th of 
August last, and when he was informed 
that a seat in the present Cabinet was 
awaiting his decision ?— 


“And this brings me to the redistribution of 
the franchise ; and I would say, gentlemen, I have 
a very strong opinion that when you have to give, 
as you would have to give in any new Reform 
Bill, a considerable number of Members to your 
large cities—as, for instance, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and the like (and Rochdale, of course, will 
be included in the number)—I think it would be 
the most convenient and the fairest plan if you 
apportioned your large towns into wards, and 
gave one representative for each ward. I mean 
that instead of lumping two or four Members 
together, and letting them be the representatives 
of a whole town or city, I would divide that city 
into four wards, and let each ward send one 
Member. I think there is a fairness and a con- 
venience about that which ought to recommend 
itself to Lord John Russell, and to every one who 
has to handle a new Reform Bill. For instance, 
you will find in a town generally that what is 
called the aristocracy live in one part, the work- 
ing classes in another. If, in dividing a town 
into three or four wards, it should happen that 
one of the districts where the working classes 
predominated should have the opportunity of send- 
ing a Member whom they considered most fairly 
to represent their views ; and if another part of 
the town, where people of another class lived, 
choose to choose a Member that more completely 
represented theirs, I don’t see why the different 
classes or parties in the community should envy 
them that opportunity of so giving expression to 
their opinions. I think it would be much better 
than having two or four Members for one 
borough.” 


Well, Sir, here is a plan, a practical plan, 
suggested by the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale to correct the evil of which we com- 
plain in the Bill now before the House. 
Let me ask the noble Lord himself with 
what view or object was it that he in 1854 
produced that plan of his for giving the 
franchise to minorities? That plan I admit 
was not popular; it did not find favour ; 
but I always gave the noble Lord very 
great credit for its introduction, because | 
always thought it showed on the part of 
the noble Lord a very strong sense of one 
of the evils that has arisen under the 
existing law, and that would prevail in a 
tenfold greater ratio under the proposed 
scheme. I cannot conceive any other mo- 
tive or reason that could have actuated the 
noble Lord in introducing that proposal 
than his sense of the great evil of giving 
the representation to one class, and thereby 
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inspiring other classes with discontent, 
Sir, I have heard within the last few days 
repeated suggestions that the Reform Bill 
ought to prevent any constituent from vot- 
ing for more than one person. With the 
same object in view, a plan was lately 
brought under my notice to which I by no 
means intend to pledge myself as entirely 
eligible; but it is one which I think is well 
worthy the consideration of the Govern- 
ment and the House. The plan, conveyed 
to me in an anonymous form, but dated 
Manchester, is, I understand, in full opera- 
tion in the town of Frankfort. With the 
view of preventing any class from having 
a monopoly of political power, the proposal 
is that every constituency be divided into 
classes, and that each of those classes 
should have a representative. I will illus 
trate this by taking the case of Manchester. 
Suppose that borough had the right of 
returning three Members to Parliament, 
the plan would be that one of them would 
be elected by all householders paying a 
rent of £10 and downwards, another 
would be elected by all householders pay- 
ing rent between £10 and £25, and the 
third Member by all above £25. If only 
two Members were to be ‘élected a line 
would be drawn, all below it voting for one 
man, and all above it for another. I am 
quite aware that to adapt such a proposal 
to our system would be a matter of many 
details and some difficulty. It is perfectly 
clear that any such plan would combine 
two immense advantages—first, that every 
class would be fairly represented; and 
next, that you might extend the franchise 
as low as you will without either incon- 
venience or danger. You need not, then, 
stop at £6, but might go down to household 
suffrage, or even further, if you please. 
I have mentioned these four schemes to 
show how extensively and in what different 
quarters a strong feeling exists that in 
revising your representative system you 
ought to adopt some plan that would pro- 
duce general content, and which, while 
giving a fair share of representation to all, 
should give a monopoly of it to none. 
That is the evil against which we have to 
guard in the Bill before us ; and I cannot 
help reminding the House of the sugges- 
tion thrown out by Lord Grey in the work 
to which I have adverted, that it is 80 
desirable that whatever is done on. this 
subject should be done maturely and ad- 
visedly, that rather than legislate hastily 
and in a manner open to objection by large 
classes of our countrymen, it would 
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well to appoint a Committee of the Privy 
Council, consisting of men of all parties, 
deliberately to examine the whole question, 
to see what might be safely conceded on 
the one hand, what withheld on the other, 
so that the Ministers of the Crown might 
be able to bring in a Bill that would be 
passed at once by Members on all sides of 
the House. I know not how far the noble 
Lord may have considered this suggestion 
of Lord Grey; but Lord Grey points out 
in his book that, although not acted upon 
to the extent of bringing together men of 
opposite parties in the same Committee, it 
was followed in 1850, when the constitution 
for the Australian Colonies was deliberated 
upon by the Privy Council, on whose re- 
commendation the Government of the day 
framed their Bill, which afterwards became 
law. I state that on the authority of 
Lord Grey’s wurk as a precedent worthy 
of the noble Lord’s attention, and I hope 
he will consider whether, before we proceed 
to legislate, we ought not in this instance 
to have a preliminary inquiry. We all 
wish to see a settlement of this question 
—a settlement upon fair and equitable 
grounds; and I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing a wish which may, perhaps, be 
deemed visionary and absurd, namely, that 
it were possible for us on the great subject 
of Parliamentery Reform to forget for a 
moment that there are two sides in this 
House, and that the words Whig, Tory, 
and Radical were never heard. 1 wish we 
eould regard ourselves as a body of English 
Gentlemen having a common object, to 
consult simply on what is practically best 
for the good of the country, without re- 
ference to party motives or interests. If 
we could by any possibility approach the 
question in that spirit, let me ask the 
noble Lord how many Members in this 
House would advocate this Bill; and 
whether the great majority would not 
view it, as so many of us now do, with 
serious alarm, founded on the belief that 
it will throw a monopoly of the represen- 
tation into the hands of one particular 
class? Let me revert to that absurd ex- 
pression, which I hope we shall hear no 
more—-‘‘.the fancy franchises.’’ I confess 
I was amused to hear more than one hon. 
Gentleman the other night anxiously pray- 
ing us to recollect that the lodger fran- 
chise is not one of these fancy franchises. 
Now, we all remember the origin of that 
expression. It was first employed last 
year, when hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
praising our Bill in private and speaking 
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against it in public—when they could find 
no valid argument against its principle, 
and were therefore driven to the resouree 
of designating our proposed new franchises 
by this ridiculous epithet. One of these 
was the lodger franchise, and I still retain 
the opinion that the best and broadest 
proposal ever submitted to this House on 
Parliamentary Reform was to extend the 
franchise to respectable lodgers. There 
you would at least have had an addition to 
the existing constituency—an addition, not 
of men belonging to one class, but to all, 
the great majority of whom are eminently 
fitted by education and position to exercise 
the suffrage with safety to the country. 
Another part of the subject to which 1 beg 
to call attention is the adoption of rating 
as the basis for the franchise. I retain 
my opinion that rating is the best basis for 
the franchise here. The Government have 
adopted a rating in the case of their Irish 
Reform Bill, and also in that of the Scotch. 
I do not know why they do not adopt it 
in the English Bill; because I deny that 
the inequality of the assessment is an ar- 
gument against the principle. This in- 
equality is a defect of the existing law, 
and we are now told that the Home Seere- 
tary has in his office a Bill to correct that 
defect. I cannot, therefore, believe that 
this inequality will be allowed to remain 
much longer. But I wish to warn Gentle- 
men on both sides against an error into 
which I strongly suspect they are apt to 
fall—namely, that if we adopted a £6 
rating franchise, that would be a protec- 
tion against numbers, and would practi- 
cally be equivalent to an £8 rental. I 
believe it would be no such thing, and I 
found my opinion partly from a knowledge 
of the working of the law, partly on the 
proofs we have in the papers before us 
which detail these inequalities. It is there 
shown that the difference between the 
rating and the rental ranges from a mint- 
mum of four per cent in such towns as 
Tamworth and Shrewsbury up to a maat- 
mum of 34 per cent in other places. 
What, then, would be the result if you 
adopted a rating franchise? Undoubtedly 
this inequality would be corrected. There 
would be a pressure between rival parties 
to place the greatest number of voters 
they could on the rate-book, and in the 
end the inequality would be speedily re- 
dressed. Well, having these objections, or 
rather the one strong objection I have ex- 
pressed to this Bill, it may be asked, 
‘* Why are you not to oppose the second 
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reading ?”” I do not think I am open to 
that taunt. I entirely agree with my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli), especially after 
the measure we ourselves introduced last 
year, that we could not reasonably oppose 
the second reading of this Bill. As far as 
the Bill has any principle, it is an extension 
of the franchise. We do not object to an 
extension of the franchise, and we could 
not by fair Parliamentary practice take 
exception to the second reading, Certainly, 
we might have moved an abstract Resolu- 
tion. But, Sir, we are unwilling to follow 
a bad example. We do not wish in that 
respect to do as we were done by. We 
intend to take a different course—the 
course which we think most strictly fair 
and Parliamentary ;—we shall await the 
discussion of the Billin Committee. When 
that time arrives I earnestly hope, I con- 
fidently anticipate, that the common sense 
of this House will come to the rescue. I 
cannot and will not believe that in Com- 
mittee the House will consent to adopt the 
clauses as they stand. Sir, I have said— 
and I trust I have spoken in a moderate 
spirit—I am sincerely anxious for the 
settlement of this question—for its settle- 
ment on broad, sound, and liberal princi- 
ples. Iam willing to see the franchise 
extended, but let it be extended with pra- 
dence and safety. I implore the House to 
reflect on these subjects before they go 
into Committee. I hope the Government 
and the noble Lord will do the same, and 
perhaps in the interim they will not refuse 
to consider whether it may not be well to 
have some inquiry into the general merits 
of this question, and to see whether there 
is no room to hope that from a careful and 
dispassionate investigation some measure 
may proceed in which both sides of this 
House may concur. If the noble Lord is 
unwilling to take that course—if he is un- 
willing to delay the Bill by considering the 
fairness or the necessity of such an inquiry, 
T can only express my earnest trust that 
when we enter into Committee we shail do 
so in that calm and temperate spirit which 
may enable us to correct the manifest de- 
fects of this scheme, without throwing any 
improper obstacles in the way of its ulti- 
mate success, and that the result may be 
the passing of a measure worthy of Par- 
liament and beneficial to the nation. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Sir, I quite 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman that 
the course of this debate has been not a 
little extraordinary. He has complained 
that upon the first night of the debate no 
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Member of the Government answered the 
speeches which were made against this 
Bill by hon. Gentlemen opposite. Let me 
remind the House what has occurred in 
this debate. My noble Friend, in moving 
for leave to introduce the Bill, fully ex. 
plained its principles and provisions ; and 
no sooner had the question that it should 
be read a second time been put from the 
Chair, than thé right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks, speaking in the name 
of the large party of which he is the 
leader, rose and announced that it wag 
not his intention to offer any opposition 
to the second reading of the Bill, and 
that he even doubted whether it would be 
his duty to propose a single Amendment 
in Committee. It is true that he used 
hard language with regard to the Bill. He 
said that it was a bad Bill, an uncalled-for 
Bill, and an unnecessary Bill ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down, varying the expressions, has said 
that it is a contemptible Bill, a miserable 
Bill, a meagre Bill, and a Bill that will be 
operative for mischief and for danger. Yet 
neither of these right hon. Gentlemen 
think it inconsistent with the opinions 
which they have expressed to abstain from 
opposition to the second reading of the 
Bill, and to announce that it contains 
principles which they are prepared to ac- 
cept. Under these circumstances it is no 
easy matter for any Member of the Go- 
vernment to answer objections of so ge- 
neral and vague a character, coupled as 
they are with the announcement that the 
right hon. Gentlemen do not intend to test 
the opinion of the House as to the convie- 
tions which they entertain. I must say 
that I think the course taken by these 
right hon. Gentlemen is wise and expedient 
on their part, because I have no doubt that 
if they had proposed an Amendment and 
brought their opinions to the test of a di- 
vision the opinion of the House would have 
been expressed against them by a very 
large majority. I believe that the real rea- 
son why they have abstained from taking 
a division —from openly opposing the Bill 
—why they have shown themselves. 


“Willing to wound but yet afraid to strike,” 


has been that they are convinced that no 
Government holding office under present 
circumstances could submit to Parliament 
a Bill for amending the representation of 
the people containing much less change 
than is proposed by this measure, with- 
out sacrificing the confidence of the House 
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and having it at once rejected ; and that, believe that the sentiments expressed in 
on the other hand, if, as was recommend- it were shared by any considerable num- 
ed even by some hon. Gentlemen oppo- ber of Gentlemen in this House, On the 
site, we had gone much further in the contrary, I believe that there are very 
way of disfranchisement and redistribu- few hon. Members who do not think it 
tion of seats, we should have endangered , is absolutely necessary that this question 
the passing of the Bill; and, though we should be disposed of, not by attempt- 
might have obtained a little temporary , ing to set it aside or shelve it, not by en- 
popularity by the proposition, we should | deavouring to shut the doors against all 
not have gained the end which we, like | those of the working classes who are now 
the right hon. Gentlemen, sincerely desire ; excluded from the franchise, but by the 
to aitain, namely, a safe and satisfactory | admission of a portion at least of them to 
settlement of this loug-debated question. | the exercise of the suffrage upon the prin- 
The right hou. Gentleman the Member | ciples embodied in the Bill now before the 





for Bucks suggested to the Government 
that the Bill should be withdrawn. But; 
Sir, the hon. Member for Inverness-shire 
(Mr. Baillie) rose immediately after the | 
right hon. Gentleman and emphatically pro- | 
tested against the language of his leader. 
The hon. Member for Inverness-shire, 
using more patriotic language and acting 
with more public spirit, said that so far 
was he from sharing that hope, that he 
was anxious that this question should at 
last be withdrawn from the arena of party 
conflicts aud political rivalries, and that 
during the present Session the House 
should pass a measure which would place 
it upon a safe and satisfactory footing. 
The next hon. Gentleman on the Opposi- | 
tion side of the House who spoke was 
the hon. and leayned Member for Glouces- 
tershire. It would seem from the line of 
argument he adopted that he stands aloof 
from his party, for every word which he 
uttered against the Bill was as applicable 
to the Bill introduced last year by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite as to that 
now before the House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman lamented the passing 
of the Reform Act of 1832; he would 
stand by that Act because it was now the 
law of the land, but he described it as 
a measure which separated representation 
from property, which he thought was dan- 
gerous in principle and injurious in its re- 
sults; and as this measure proposed to 
proceed further in the same direction, he 
opposed it as fatal to the best interests of 
the country, and, in fact, deprecated any 
alteration of the representation of the 
people in the only sense and direction 
in which this House would sanction it. In 
conclusion, he drew a terrible picture of 
our falling by a rapid descent from the 
monarehical institutions of a limited mo- 
narchy into the democracy of America. 
We did not answer the hon. and learned 
Geutleman’s speech, because we did not | 





House. The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich, has said that there is 
only one principle in the Bill, that of over- 
whelming property and intelligence by mere 
force of numbers ; but he did not attempt 
to prove his position from the returns which 
are before the House, or from facts which 
are within his own knowledge. He as- 
sumed the truth of his assertion, and then 
quoted a speech delivered by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, not in this House, 
as a proof that he ought to oppose the Bill, 
beeause in it he had said—and I have no 
doubt said truly—that this was a result 
which he did not wish to see brought about 
by any Reform Bill. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet did not adopt the suggestion of his 
leader, that the Bill should be absolutely 
withdrawn, nor that of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Gloucestershire, that it 
should be at once rejected, but he said, 
‘Refer the Bill to a Select Committee of 
the Privy Council,” according to a plan 
recommended by a noble Friend and rela- 
tive of mine, whose authority on political 
matters I greatly respect, and who thinks 
more deeply than most men upon these 
subjects, but whose suggestion to attempt 
to remove this question of Parliamentary 
reform out of the arena of politics, and 
refer it to a Committee of the Privy Coun- 
ceil, like the plan of a constitution for 
one of our colonies which would after- 
wards come before Parliament, has always 
seemed to me a most Utopian scheme. 
The right hon, Baronet has, however, 
adopted it to its full extent, and he 
says now that if the Government will be- 
tween this and the Committee upon the 
Bill adopt that plan, if they will appoint a 
Select Committee of Privy Councillors, 
Members of this House, Gentlemen of dif- 
ferent opinions, he has no doubt that a 
Bili will be produced round which all the 
other Members of the House will rally, 
and which they will at once adopt as a 
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paragon of perfection. I could not help 
thinking, while the right hon. Baronet 
uttered these opinions, what sentiments 
of disappointment must be rankling in 
his breast that this idea had not struck 
him before the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks introduced his Bill 
last Session. Surely the discomfiture of 
that Bill might have been avoided if this 
plan had been adopted by the Government 
of Lord Derby. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bucks fairly admitted, 
what the right hon. Baronet did not, that 


that subject in Committee, and when it 
comes before the Committee will be the 
proper time to discuss that ‘question, and 
to take the opinion of the House with re- 
gard to it. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks said that this Bill wag 
censurable on account of its omissions, 
He alluded to a provision in the Bill which 
he laid before the House last year with 
regard to polling-places, coupled with a 
declaration that the payment of travel. 
ling expenses should not be allowed, and 
he made a complaint against the Govern. 
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ment that they had not introduced similar 
enactments into this Bill. Provision is by 
the existing law made for the increase of tl 
polling-places where necessary, both in ¥ 


this Bill had three principles, namely, the 
extension of the franchise in boroughs, its 
extension in counties, and the redistribution | 
of seats to a limited extent; but then the 





right hon. Gentleman objeeted to the mea- 
sure on the ground of its simplicity. Now, 
I think that its simplicity is one of its 
recommendations. A great deal has been 
said about ‘‘the faney franchises,’ and 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich seemed rather sensitive with 
regard to that term. He need not have 
been so, because it was not first applied to 
the measure of the late Government, but 
to some of the franchises which were pro- 
posed to be created by a Bill which was 
introduced into this House by my noble 
Friend (Lord John Russell) during the 
Administration of Lord Aberdeen. It was 
not intended as a term of reproach, but 
was only used to designate franchises 
hitherto unknown to the Constitution. 
With regard to those franchises I will only 
say that after full consideration we thought 
it best to adhere to the principle of repre- 
sentation and to the franchise which we 
found existing in the law of the land, but 
to extend that principle so as to admit 
within the pale of the Constitution a far 
larger number of our fellow-countrymen 
than now enjoy the right of suffrage. 
When you look at these fancy fran- 
chises, one cannot but apprehend that 
they would open a door to a great deal 
of collusion and fraud, and as we could 
accomplish our object better by the direct 
and simple means proposed by this Bill, 
we did not think it our duty to recom- 
mend to the House the adoption of such 
franchises. I will not enter into the dis- 
cussion of the lodger franchise, which, 
like many other points which have been 
started in the course of this debate, is a 
matter for discussion in Committee, and 
not upon the second reading of the Bill. 
An hon. Member has given notice of his 
intention to move an Amendment upon 


Sir George Grey 





| boroughs and counties, but I am not pre- c 


pared to say that it may not be shown in 
Committee that further legislation is ne- 
cessary, and that clauses may not be in- 
troduced into this Bill upon the subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, in 
taking credit to himself and the Govern- 
ment of which he was a Member for 
rendering it illegal to pay travelling ex- 
penses, and charging it as a fault against 
the present Government that they had not 
done so, omitted to remind the House 
that that provision was essentially bound 
up with another proposal — namely, that 
votes should be taken by means of voting- 
papers—a plan the adoption of which the 
present Government did not think it their 
duty to propose tothe House. The first and 
most important principle of the Bill is the 
reduction of the borough franchise. It is 
to the proposed extension of the borough 
franchise that the right hon. Gentleman 
has addressed the greater part of his ob- 
servations. I must remind him that he 
has himself, as one of the late Govern- 
ment, adopted and sanctioned the very 
principle which is contained in our Bill, 
and which he now so emphatically con- 
demns. It is true that it was an essen- 
tial part of the measure brought forward 
by the late Government that no reduction 
should be made in the borough franchise 
—they stood upon the £10 householder 
qualification. The grounds upon whieh 
they retained the existing qualification 
were ably stated by several Members of 
the Government. But the Resolution 
moved by noble Friend as an Amend- 
ment on the seond reading of the Bill took 
issue upon that very question, and the 
Hlouse decided that in any measure for 
amending the representation of the peo- 
ple the borough franchise ought to be 
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lowered, What happened after the gene- 
ral election, and when, in the new Parlia- 
ment, a Resolution was moved expressing 
want of confidence in the Administration ? 
The question of the borough franchise was 
discussed in the course of that debate, 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
who waa then bidding for the support of 
the House, made a clean breast of it, con- 
fessed his error, and promised amendment, 
He said :— 


“« By our measure we proposed to introduce the 
middle classes to their share of the county consti- 
tuency, and the working classes to their share of 
the borough constituency, by means of a variety 
of franchises. Iam perfectly ready to admit, on 
the part of the Government, that that proposition 
was not favoured by this House, nor was it suffi- 
ciently favoured by the country to be one upon 
which we can insist. The question of the borough 
franchise, however, must be dealt with, and it 
must be dealt with, too, with reference to the intro- 
duction of the working classes. We admit that 
that has been the opinion of Parliament, and that 
it has been the opinion of the country, as shown by 
the hon. Gentlemen who have been returned to this 
House. We cannot be blind to that result. We do 
not wish to be blind to it. We have no prejudice 
against the proposition. All that we want is to 
assure ourselves that any measure we bring for- 
ward is one required by the public necessities, and 
will be sanctioned by public approbation and sup- 
port; and therefore we are perfectly prepared to 
deal with that question of the borough franchise 
and the introduction of the working classes by 
lowering the franchise in boroughs, and by acting 
in that direction with sincerity.” [3 Hansard 
cliv. 139.] 


I understood that to be a frank and honest 
declaration on the part of a united Cabi- 
net that they had abandoned all intention 
of opposing a reduction of the borough 
franchise, and that, if they continued in 
office, they would submit a Bill to Parlia- 


ment in the present Session in which their , 


” 


“fancy franchises ’’ would have no place, 
but in which the introduction of the work- 
ing classes would be effected by a lower- 
ing of the franchise in boroughs. The 
late Government were not permitted to 
remain in office; but we have acted upon 
the principle laid down by the right hon. 
Baronet, and the consequence is that we 
are told by right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that we have adopted a principle dan- 
gerous to the country, uncalled for, and 
unnecessary—a principle which must tend 
to overwhelm property and intelligence. I 
must leave it to the right hon. Baronet’s 
late colleagues to explain the apparent in- 
consistency. Nevertheless, we have not 
shrunk from proposing a considerable ex- 
tension of the borough franchise, because 


we feel that no Bill can be satisfactory or 
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prove a permanent settlement of the Re- 
form question which does not admit, by 
means of a reduction of the franchise in 
boroughs, a large portion of those who 
are now excluded. Is no account to be 
taken of the increased intelligence and the 
progressive improvement of the working 
classes? The right hon. Baronet said 
the time might come when the education 
of the working classes would be sufficient 
to justify a proposal such as that we 
new make. He has taken a warm and 
active part in promoting education. Is he 
so desponding as to say that no great ad- 
vancement has been made in the intelli- 
gence and education of those classes who 
will be included in the operation of this 
Bill? I was much struck by an observation 
made by the late Mr. Robert Stephenson 
at a public dinner given to Sir William 
Armstrong by the inhabitants of Neweastle, 
at which | took a part, as connected with 
that neighbourhood. He was speaking of 
the early struggles of his father in con- 
nection with the locomotive engine, and he 
said; — 

“The difficulties which my father had to con- 
tend with were not so much material as mental. 
Ile overcame matter long before he overcame mind, 
and his most laborious and difficult task was the 
formation and instruction of a body of workmen 
capable of assisting him in the execution of his 
designs.” 


And he proceeded to say that such, since 
that period, had been the growth of in- 
telligence among the working classes that 
a great portion of the credit attached to 
the construction of the Armstrong gun 
was due to the workmen who had been 
employed on it. Are these to be con- 
sidered men who would be dangerous to 
the constitution, and who would overbear 
by their numbers intelligence and pro- 
perty? I do not believe that any such 
result would follow the adoption of this 
Bill. No doubt, in five or six boroughs a 
iarge increase will be made to the existing 
constituent body; but, taking the whole of 
the boroughs together, the increase in each 
will not be such as to change essentially 
the character of the constituencies. The 
right hon, Baronet has impugned the accu- 
racy of our returns. Those returns have 
been prepared. with great care, and I be- 
lieve they are substantially correct; at any 
rate they enable us to make a good ap- 
proximate estimate of what will be the pro- 
bable increase in the register by the oper- 
ation of the Bill. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman finds that in three boroughs — 
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Pontefract, Newark, and Midhurst, the 
number of registered electors considerably | 
exceeds the number of £10 householders. | 
That is quite true, but I believe may 

be explained by what no doubt is a de- | 
fect in the returns that, while they give | 
the number of freemen in boroughs which | 
contain freemen, they omit to mention the | 
scot-and-lot voters. In Pontefract, for ex- 
ample, there are upwards of 300 scot-and- 
lot voters, which fully accounts for the dis- | 
crepancy referred to by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet; and in Newark there are 282 of 
the same ciass of electors. But to return. 
The principle of the admission of the 
working classes by the reduction of the bo- 
rough franchise was practically adopted by 
the House last year in the vote which it 
gave upon the second reading of the Bill 
introduced by the late Government. No 
Bill, I believe, which did not contain a pro- 
vision for the lowering of the borough 
franchise would meet with general accept- 
ance in this House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Disraeli) then criticised the 
£10 franchise in the counties, though this 
formed part of his own scheme; and he en- 
deavoured to persuade the House that the 
condition which we had attached to this fran- 
chise, making it obligatory that the House 
attached to the land, if not a dwelling- 
house, shall be at least of the annual value 
of £5, would in fact, disfranchise many 
who would otherwise have votes. I cannot 
exactly see how people who have not now 
got votes, and who would not have them if 
the provision of a £10 county franchise 
does not pass, can be said to be disfran- 
chised in any sense. I suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman is under the misapprehen- 
sion that this condition applies to the 
voters under the Chandos clause; but if he 
looks to the Bill he will see that they are 
entirely untouched by it. The right hon. 
Gentleman objects, too, that large boroughs 
not possessing Members of their own are 
still continued in the Bill as part of county 
constituencies with which they have really 
no sympathy, and that a great number 
of persons who reside in the suburbs of 
towns that do return Members of their 
own, and to whom they properly belong, 
will also form part of the county consti- 
tuencies. But any attempt to readjust the 
boundaries of boroughs, so as to include 
the class whom the right hon. Gentleman 
does not wish to see as county voters would 
have involved us in great difficulty and con- 
fusion. How would the right hon, Gentle- 


{COMMONS} 





man apply his principle, I should like to 
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know, to such large county constituencies 
as the West Riding, South Lancashire, or 
South Staffordshire? Does he mean-to 
say that those large manufacturing towns, 
the population of which is not ineluded 
within any Parliamentary boroughs, could 
by any arrangement of borough boundaries 
be taken out of county constituencies? It 
would be quite impossible to give practieal 


| effect to such an arrangement, and we 


have not thought it our duty to submit any 
proposal to the House on the subject. 
Another objection is made, from another 
quarter, to the condition that the person 
who exercises the franchise should be an 
occupier rated to the relief of the poor, 
and should have paid his rates up toa 
certain day. But, with the exception of 
the voters under the Chandos clause, rating 
has always been of the essence of every 
occupation franchise at all times. Rating 
is an essential requisite in the old seot- 
and-lot franchise, and sinee the Reform 
Bill it has been an essential requisite of 
the occupation franchise. If you give a 
man the franchise it is not unreasonable 
to couple with it a liability to contribute 
to the local burdens; and, if you lay down 
the principle that he is liable so to contri- 
bute, what reason is there why you should 
not fix a certain day—so distant as to do 
away with the chance of the non-payment 
being an accident—up to which he shall 
be required to have paid them? The only 
other point to which the right hon, Gentle- 
man took exception was the redistribution 
of seats. It is said that the distribution 
is not a fair one. I ean only reply that 
Her Majesty’s Government have endea- 
voured to apportion the seats as fairly as 
possible among the populations connected 
with the great seats of industry —agrieul- 
tural and manufacturing, and I am not 
aware that anything has been said in this 
debate against the fairness of the distri- 
bution. But the right hon. Gentleman 
says he objects to what he calls cumulative 
representation. If so, he must object to 
two Members being given to one place just 
as much as to three Members. He used, 
too, the old argument of ‘‘ virtual repre- 
sentation.’’ ‘For instance, Manchester,” 
he said, ‘‘has many representatives be- 
yond those whom it actually elects and 
sends to this House; if any measure were 
brought forward threatening the interest 
of Manchester, there would be a large 
number of Members in this House ready 
to defend them.”’ That is just the argu 
ment we used to hear years ago, when 
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it was proposed to give seats to Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Leeds, when it 
was said that there were already in the 
House a sufficient number of Members who 
virtually represented those places. It is 
a recognized principle that there must be 
some proportion of representation to popu- 
lation ; the right hon. Gentleman is him- 
self one of three Members for the county 
of Bucks, and no doubt the electors of 
that county appreciate his value; but how 
would they like to be told by him that they 
had better give up their other two Mem- 
bers, since one was quite enough for 
them, and that there were plenty of Mem- 
bers in the House, who, if their interests 
were in danger would rise in their de- 
fence? I think they would much prefer 
keeping the election of their own represen- 
tatives in their own hands. He objects to 
our plan of redistributing the seats, too, 
because he says we propose by it to carry 
out the principle of representing mino- 
rities, which he says is unconstitutional ; 
and he referred to the proposition made 
by my noble Friend some years ago for 
this purpose. No doubt that proposition 
was not very favourably received in this 
House, but what my noble Friend said 
the other night was not a renewal of 
that plan, but simply that in places where 
there was a large and powerful minority; 
and where there were three seats the ma- 
jority would be much more ready to give 
one of them to the minority. But that is 
avery different thing from giving # right 
of representation to the minority, and for 
the very obvious reason that it is done with 
the full consent of the majority, who prefer, 
instead of standing upon their full right, 
to concede to their neighbours that share 
in the representation which they consider 
reasonable and fair. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Droitwich objects 
strongly to our basing the franchise on ren- 
tal, and not on rating. No doubt, if there 
were an equality of rating all through the 
country, or if the rating approached the 
value of the property, it would be very de- 
sirable to have rating for a basis, and not 
rental; but, under present circumstances, 
itis not possible. On this subject I will 
refer the right hon. Baronet to the lan- 
guage of his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bucks in proposing his Reform Bill, 
when he stated, in the most forcible and 
conclusive manner, the difficulty and im- 
possibility of adopting a rating, and not a 
value qualifieation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said— 
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“There is a wish—I would once have said a 
very general wish—that instead of the household 
suffrage being founded on value, it should be 
founded by preference on rating. I am not at 
all surprised that more than one hon. Gentleman 
has received this observation with marks of assent 
and sympathy. I confess myself that I was always 
much biassed in favour of that idea. It appears 
to me that if you could make—to use a common 
phrase—the rate-book the register, you would very 
much simplify the business of election ; but, when 
you come to examine this matter in detail, in order 
to see how it will act, you will find that it is in- 
volved in difficulties—great, all acknowledge, and 
I am sorry to be obliged to confess, to my mind 
insurmountable. For the purpose of securing the 
advantage of having the rate-book the register, 
you must, of course, leave perfect discretion to the 
overseer. ‘The overseer has an interest in raising 
rates, people may say; or he may be a very hot 
political partisan. Are you prepared to leave to 
the overseer the absolute discretion of appointing 
those who are to exercise the suffrage? Some 
will say, We must have some check. But what 
is a check but an appeal? And if you appeal, 
you cannot do better than appeal to the revising 
barrister. If you have an appeal to some other 
parochial officer, you appeal to an inferior tribunal 
to that which you now enjoy; and, indeed, unless 
you permitted the overseer to be unchallenged, 
you could not make the rate-book the register. 
But even beyond this, there are other difficulties 
which you will find most perplexing. Notwith- 
standing the Parochial Assessment Act, the rat- 
ing of this country is most unequal; and it is 


| only those whose business it has been to examine 


into this subject in its minute details, who can 
be aware of the preposterous consequences which 
would arise from adopting a rating instead of a 
value qualification.” —[3 Hansard, clii. 982.] 

1 think he overstated the objection as 
to the diseretion to be left to the over- 
seer, against which, perhaps, precautions 
might be taken, but I entirely agree with 
him as to the inequality of rating. The 
right hon. Baronet seems to think that we 
ought to have waited until the inequali- 
ties of rating were corrected by the Bill 
which has been prepared by my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary. But a 
Bill of that sort cannot be carried with- 
out considerable opposition, and even when 
earried it will be some time before it can 
be brought into operation throughout the 
country; so that, in fact, waiting for that 
Bill means putting off the Reform Bill till 
another Session, if not longer. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), having eri- 
ticised the three main principles of the Bill, 
went on to express a hope that the measure 
would be withdrawn, and contrasted the 
present condition of the political world with 
its state when the Reform Bill of the late 
Government was proposed. He treated 
this as a time of very great political anxiety 
and danger. I am not going to touch on 
the present state cf Europe, but I ask the 
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House to remember that when the Bill of 
the late Government was proposed war was 
at the moment imminent. No doubt it is 
true that the Ministers were endeavouring 
to avert that war, but they were not at all 
sure that their endeavours would be success- 
ful, and, in point of fact, a few weeks after 
the introduction of the Bill, just at the very 
moment of the dissolution, the war broke 
out, and who could then say how long it 
would last, or how far spread? Most se- 
rious apprehensions were entertained that 
Europe would be involved in war, Un- 
doubtedly the war terminated after a short 
and bloody campaign, but its sudden ter- 
mination was an event which the Govern- 
ment could not have foreseen, and if any 
argument against proceeding with this Bill 
could now be drawn from the state of Eu- 
rope, that argument would have been much 
stronger last year. Turning, however, 
from foreign to domestic affairs, I will ask, 
are the circumstances of the country now 
such as to render it inexpedient that this 
question should be discussed? Never was 
there a period when the subject was more 
likely to obtain a calm and dispassionate 
consideration. The country is tranquil and 
prosperous, and under these circumstances 
no time could be more opportune than the 
present for the discussion of the present 
subject. I trust, from the absence of all 
opposition to the second reading of the Bill, 
that the measure will receive in Committee 
that consideration which its object emi- 
nently merits. I trust, too, that if it re- 
ceives the sanction of Parliament, it will 
in its operation disappoint the fears of 
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those who augur nothing but ill from ad- | 


vancing in the path of reform, beyond the 
point reached in 1832; and I hope, too, 
that it will give contentment and satisfac- 
tion to a large portion of our countrymen 
entitled by their intelligence to share in 
the electoral suffrage, and by so doing 
increase the stability and security of our 
institutions. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had mis- 
apprehended the arguments used against 
the Bill. He complained that the right 
hon. Member for Bucks and the right hon, 
Member for Droitwich, though they called 
the Bill a contemptible and a mischievous 
Bill, yet refused to vote against the second 
reading. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not scem to understand how it could be pos- 
sible that a Bill might be right in principle 
and yet mischievous by the application of 
that principle. Jle argued that this Bill 
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was in many respects similar to that of the 
right hon. Member for Bucks, but he 
forgot that the Bill of the right hon. Gen. 
tleman was so guarded by its details as to 
make it a safe and Conservative measure, 
though it gave a still more extended suf. 
frage than the Bill of the present Govern, 
ment; he did not appear to see that the 
presence of those details rendered. safe 
what the absence of those details would 
render a mischievous and dangerous mea, 
sure. He must say he felt commiseration 
for the Government in having to introduce 
this Bill. ‘Its principal object,’”’ said 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, ‘‘ was to dispose of the question 
of Reform.”’ But was he sure the ques- 
tion would be so disposed of ? He did not 
look upon the Government, however, as 
responsible for this measure except as to 
the details—for its inspiring genius he 
| looked elsewhere. He knew who had now 
taken out of the hands of the Whigs a 
measure which they had challenged as 
their own peculiar province, He was sorry 
that the hon. Gentleman to whom he 
alluded—he meant the hon. Member for 
Birmingham—was not in his place, where, 
indeed, he rarely was, as he wanted to 





appeal to him on the principle of this 
| measure. Him he considered responsible 
| for this measure; to him he looked as its 
author, and as the man who was more’pe- 
culiarly called on to defend it, as he had 
defended it, not so much by what he said 
in the+House, as by what he said else- 
where, where he spoke his mind more 
| freely. Ile would willingly have postponed 
his observations till the hon, Member was 
present, but he confessed that the hon. 
Member’s presence in that House was 
rather intermittent, and he might lose his 
opportunity altogether if he waited till he 
had the good fortune of seeing him: in 
his place. The hon. Gentleman, when oa 
his own provincial platform, was very plain 
and easy to be understood; for he was 
simple in his principles and direct in his 
measures. Ile carried about with hima 
species of ‘* Ready Reckoner,”’ by which he 
estimated every political proposition. that 
came before him. If it were a question of 
constitutional reform he immediately ap- 
plied to it his model constitution from, the 
United States—that land of promise to 
the revolutionist, that scarecrow to every 
lover of true liberty. Every measure was 
tested by that model, and in proportion as 
it came up to that standard did he approve 
of it. With regard to the representation of 
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the people of England, again, he had another 
Ready Reckoner. There were seven mil- 
lions of adult males in the country, every 
one of whom had a right to the franchise. 
At present there was only one million en- 
titled to vote, while the proposed measure 
would confer the right on a million and a 
half. Therefore, by a simple sum in rule of 
three, as 1,500,000 was a better propor- 
tion to 7,000,000 than 1,000,000, by that 
proportion was the proposed measure pre- 
ferable to the existing law. But then the 
hon. Gentleman only approved of it as 
an instalment towards universal suffrage. 
Now, in that point of view he would say, 
with the hon. Gentleman, that this mea- 
sure was meagre and unsatisfactory. If 
they preferred universal suffrage, let them 
adopt it at once—do not let them recom- 
mend this measure on the ground that it 
would lead gradually to that result. If 
they wanted a constituency of seven mil- 
lions, take them at once, not by instal- 
ments of half a million at a time. Was 
it their object that change should be 
made, not the medicine of the State, but 
its daily food? Was there any merit in pro- 
longing the process by intermittent stages ? 

[The hon. Member was proceeding wher 


notice taken that forty Members were not | 


present. House counted; and forty Mem- 
bers being found present], 
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stalment of universal suffrage, that would 
not be accepted as a good argument by a 
practical legislative assembly, because, if 
it were worth anything, it would be good 
for arriving at universal suffrage at once, in- 
stead of advancing towards it step by step. 
He, therefore, raised the issue on a more 
legitimate ground, and, seeing it to be 
necessary to declare that the institution 
to be reformed dil not at present work 
well, he boldly stated to a large assembly 
at Huddersfield that Parliament did not re- 
present the people of Engiand. To show 
his hearers how Parliament needed reform, 
he said, ‘We do nothing else there but 
sit in listless apathy, voting away the mil- 
lions which you toil for.” Now, the hon. 
Gentleman might speak for himself when 
he talked of listless apathy; certain it was 
that on Supply nights, when these millions 
were voted away, he was not very fre- 
quently in his place. Only the other night, 
when the hour for declamation being over, 
and the general debate in which he had 
taken part at an end—the Military Esti- 
mates, which the hon. Gentleman so fre- 
quently assailed, came up for consideration, 
he left the House. The statement which 
he made to the people of Huddersfield, 
that one class voted away millions of 
money supplied by another class, was not 
a fair representation of the existing Par- 


Mr. ADDERLEY proceeded to say, | liament; but it exactly described the sort 


that this significant attempt to count-out | 
the House, which he only regretted had | wished to substitute. 


not been made in equally favourable cir- 
cumstances during the previous speech, 
the sole defence of the Bill from the Trea- 
sury Bench afforded an indication of the real 
feeling of the country upon the proposition 
now before the House, and if anything 
could show that the House truly repre- 
sented the opinion of the country on this 
subject, it was the empty benches which 
were visible now and on the former night 
when the measure was under discussion. 
He had hoped that the summons would 
at least have brought into the House 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, but 
that hope had not been gratified. The 
speeches made by the hon. Gentleman on 
this subject out of doors were not those 
which he delivered in this House. There 
Were places were his tongue was loosed, 
and he spoke plainly; but the Members 
of the House of Commons had no opportu- 
nity of confronting him when he delivered 
those addresses. The hon. Gentleman 
had the good sense to see that, if he re- 
commended the present measure as an in- 





of Parliament which the hon. Member 
To the people of 
Liverpool the hon. Member described Par- 
liament as a Parliament of the rich, tax- 
ing the poor to spare themselves. Now, 
was this anything like the truth? In 
the first place it was calculated by Mr. 
M’Culloch that even the existing consti- 
tuency was double the number of the 
payers of income tax, there being 500,000 
persons paying on incomes down to £150 
per annum, while the present constituency 
comprised 1,000,000 persons ; so that, to 
earry out his own proposition, that direct 
taxation should be the basis of representa- 
tion, the hon. Member must disfranchise 
one-half of the existing constituency. But 
was it true that this was a Parliament of - 
the rich, taxing the poor to spare them- 
selves? The hon. Member must have 
known that the reverse was the fact ; and 
not only in direct, but indirect taxation, the 
richer classes paid in mass, and per head, 
and according to their income, far more 
than the proportion contributed by what 
were called the working classes. To arrive 
at such a conclusion the hon. Gentleman 
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must have omitted some of the principal 
elements which were necessary in the cal- 
culation, such as the proportionate num- 
bers of the rich and of the working classes, 
the former being one-fourth and the latter 
three-fourths of the population. He must 
have omitted the difference in the average 
incomes of the two classes, and shut his 
eyes to the fact that in recent legislation 
the taxes had been made to rest chiefly on 
the shoulders of the richer classes, the cal- 
culation being that, taking all these points 
into consideration, the direct and indirect 
taxes were, upon the average of a work- 
ing man’s income, something like 11 per 
cent, while on the average income of other 
classes they were at least 16 per cent. 
Such facts as these rendered his argument 
wholly fallacious, and, if his argument was 
fallacious, what became of his conclusion, 
based ujon them expressly, as to the ne- 
cessity for reform? The hon. Member 
vainly tried to establish for himself a 
position as the champion of the working 
classes. Now he (Mr. Adderley) had been 
about as long in Parliament as the hon. 
Member, and during that time Parliament 
had passed much legislation specifically for 
the benefit of the working classes under 
the name of the Factory Acts. What part 
did the hon. Member take in that legisla- 
tion? Throughout the whole of those dis- 
eussions he steadily opposed all such pro- 
posals, and even as recently as yesterday, 
when a proposition was before the House 
for extending those Acts to bleaching 
works, he absented himself, thinking pro- 
bably that it would searcely do for him to 
vote against the measure while the Reform 
Bill was pending, yet resolved not to vote 
in its favour. How, on another occasion, 
did the hon. Member deseribe the House 
of Commons to the people of Birming- 
ham? He said, “I sit in my place in 
Parliament opposite to a stolid phalanx of 
300 men called the Tory party; and if you 
were to add up all those men pay into the 
Treasury, and all that they and their fami- 
lies receive out of the Treasury, you will 
find that they receive three times as much 
—I might say five times as much, and I 
know I| should be under the mark if I said 
ten times as much—as they pay in.” 
Now, was there an atom of foundation in 
that statement? He (Mr. Adderley) be- 
lieved that he was a fair average sample 
of that phalanx of 500, and he was—what 
was most horrible in the eyes of the hon, 
Member—he was a landowner; he paid 
his share of direct taxation, his share of 
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stamps, excise, customs, not only ‘on his 
own consumption, but the consumption of 
a great number of others, and he bore 
part in their lion’s share of local taxation 
beside. He might say with the Pharisee, 
‘I pay tithe of all I possess ;’””—but 
neither he nor any connection of his re. 
ceived a farthing from the Treasury. If 
any connection of his were on the Trea 
sury Beneh he should consider it wise that 
the country should pay him for his ser. 
vices, because there was nothing so ex- 
travagant as an unpaid servant. He had 
not, however, the pleasure of having any 
relative or connection in office. If then 
he were a fair specimen of this Tory pha- 
lanx who paid hundreds into the Trea 
sury and did not take a farthing out, 
how could the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham have the audacity, addressing 4,000 
of his countrymen, to state that the To. 
ries sitting opposite to him as a body re- 
ceived three times, five times, nay, even ten 
times, what they paid in, from the Trea. 
sury. However, the hon. Member might 
err with regard to the representation of 
the country, there could be no doubt as 
to his mastership of its misrepresentation. 
He did not consider that any misrepre- 
sentation of the working of Parliament 
was good ground on which to proceed for 
a reform of Parliament. If Parliament 
needed reform, the grounds on which to 
legislate should be proved by facts, and 
not by highly-coloured pictures as false as 
those which he had exposed. Was it the 
part of a patriot, or he might say of an 
honest man, to make false statements and 
misrepresentations of the institutions of 
the country, and, having done so, to ask 
the country to reform those institutions 
upon the ground of those misrepresen- 
tations? He did not believe they could 
base reform on the abstract. principle of 
any right to universal suffrage. If they 
must have a general principle as a guide, 
he would say that in a free country it 
was wise, safe, and just to give the fran- 
chise to every man who had sufficient 
stake in its property, and who had pa- 
triotism enough to value its institutions. 
He knew well enough that the present 
test excluded many to whom it would be 
safer to intrust the franchise. He flat- 
tered himself that he knew more of the 
working classes than the hon, Gentleman 
to whom he had so often referred. He 
had property connected with mining 

manufacturing as well as with rural dis- 
tricts, The men who took part with the 
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hon. Member knew nothing of England 
exeept Manchester, and they regarded 
the rest of England as a suburb of Man- 
chester. If those persons would make 
themselves a little better acquainted with 
their fcllow-eountrymen they would kave 
fewer of those narrow prejudices which 
at present blinded their minds. Any test 
which was roughly drawn must exclude 
many who were fit and admit many who 
were unfit; but he believed it scarcely 
possible to reduce the suffrage so low as 
to introduee many men who would give 
evidence of so low an appreciation of 
patriotism as they had recently heard ex- 
pressed by the Member for Birmingham 
within the walls of that House. He 
thought that the Reform Bill of last year 
was worthy of more attention than it re- 
ceived, and if they were merely called 
upon to seek for additional voters among 
the lower ranks they might be allowed to 
express the opinion that they had already 
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arrived at a stratum of society where 
votes were possessed in order to be sold, | 
while those very men who most loudly de- 
claimed for the extension of the suffrage | 
had evineed the greatest readiness to buy 
them. He did not object to extend the 
franchise, but when they had reached such 
rotten ground as the election inquiries dis- 
closed, they should tread cautiously, and 
not rush headlong, without check or quali- 
fication, into that lower stratum of society, 
where they found corruption so rife. There 
was great truth in a quotation which the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary had 
made on a former oceasion from a speech 
of Mr. Fox, who, in 1793, said— 


“I do not think that by merely spreading the 
suffrage you are augmenting the deliberate body 
of the people. For my part I consider that a safe 
anda sound franchise which brings into activity 
the independent deliberation and voice of the 
people.” 


The point was to find how far they could 
go to get a sound, independent use of the 
franchise. Those who aupposed that the | 
Conservative party were afraid of the| 
working classes must be infatuated. There | 
was no class on whom Conservatives could 
look less as adversaries and more as friends, 
Was there any man in the country 80 con- 
servative as the working man beginning to 
invest his earnings? Was there any work- 


ing man just beginning to lay up his hard | 
earnings in a plot of ground, who did not 
value that property more than the largest 
landowner in the kingdom valued all his 
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acres? The working man who bad just 
invested the result of his economy in a 
savings bank valued the protection of pro- 
perty more than the millionaire of the 
Funds; and no man was more conservative 
than the working man when he found that 
the country was thriving and he was better 
off every day. It was among the work- 
ing classes that the Conservatives wished 
to spread the roots of the constitution, 
but in doing that were they not specially 
to beware of such misrepresentations as 
they had just heard—of the arguments ot 
those who said a Reform Bill was good for 
nothing except as a step towards universal 
suffrage—and of giving a monopoly of 
power to the most discontented classes, 
who had nothing to lose, and who were 
the facile tools of demagogues and dupes 
of misrepresentations such as he had had 
the satisfaction, at all events, of bringing 
before the attention of the House? He 
hoped that, while passing the second read- 
ing of this Bill, as a matter of principle 
they would in Committee introduce such 
corrections as would check its more demo- 
cratic tendency, and moreover enable them 
to avoid several constitutional innovations 
which it proposed. The principal of these 
innovations was the accumulating seats in 
populous localities, instead of spreading the 
representation equally over every part, so as 
to include every interest. It had never 
been, since the first days of Parliament in 
this country, the principle of the Constitu- 
tion to accumulate Members in populous 
localities. ‘The principle of the Constitu- 
tion, from the very earliest days of Parlia- 
ment, had been to give every part of the 
country a voice in that House. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir George Grey) had 
argued that if there was no ease for having 
three Members in a locality there couid 
be no ease for having two. But from the 
first institution of Parliament it had been 
the custom to give two Members to all 
shires, cities, and boroughs, the idea being 
that each should have a voice in Parlia- 
ment, the larger localities and the smaller 
having the same, It was a dangerous in- 
novation to accumulate a number of Mem- 
bers in certain populous places and leave 
other parts of the country unrepresented. 
He hoped that the details of the Bill would 
be carefully considered in Committee—that 


| bald numerical principles would be warily 


tested—that the pedantry of laying down 
certain tenures as county qualification, and 
others as fit for boroughs, would be scouted 
as nonsense, and that amendments would 
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be introduced in the sense of those who 
see the wide distinction between the li- 
berty of universal suffrage, and the tyranny 
of unmitigated numbers. 

Mr. MASSEY said, the thinness of the 
House gave little encouragement to pro- 
long the discussion on the second reading 
of the Bill; but though the apathy which 
prevailed in the House seemed to represent 
the apathy thoughout the country, it was, 
nevertheless, a measure of some import- 
ance, and one which, for good or ill, wonld 
permanently affect the character of the 
House and the future fortunes of the na- 
tion. The right hon. Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington) said, that every 
Gentleman who had expressed his opinion 
on the Ministerial side of the House had 
based his advocacy of the Bill on the sup- 
position that it was only an instalment of 
reform and a vantage-ground for future 
agitation on the subject. He could only 
say, for his own part, that he approached 
the discussion of the measure in no such 
spirit. He desired that they should not 
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lay bare the principles on which the con- 
stitution of the House—and that, of course, 
involved the constitution of the country— 
was founded, unless they were prepared to 
accept some detinite and intelligible prin- 


ciple which should have the effect of set- 
tling the question for as long atime as rea- 
sonable men might expect that any question 
agitated under the free institutions of the 
country could be settled. The right hon. 
Baronet also said there was a discrepancy 
between the opinions which Gentlemen on 
the Liberal side expressed in publie and in 
private in regard to this measure. He was 
ready to admit, that as far as he was con- 
cerned, if he had had anything to say to 
the re-opening of the question, he should 
have advised that a question of this sort, 
involving such serious considerations, 
should not be stirred unless some great 
practical emergency could be shown to ex- 
ist. But when he entered Parliament he 
found it a public and agitated question; 
and he was therefore obliged to form some 
opinion on it. He believed the opinion 
which he formed was the one whieh every 
cne in the House, whether on one side or 
the other, had arrived at. There might be 
a difference of opinion as to particular de- 
tails, but there was but one opinion that 
some measure or uther should be devised 
for the purpose of settling the various ques- 
tions which had arisen since the passing of 
the Reform Act, questions that ought to be 
set at rest without delay. As aman who 
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regarded theory much less than practice, 
he inquired what were the practical defects 
discovered in the great Reform Bill; and 
he found that the two most important were 
said to be that the franchise was not sufi. 
ciently extended to embrace that portion of 
the population who, by availing themselves 
of the means for the diffusion of educa. 
tion and inteHigence now placed within the 
reach of the general public, had entitled 
themselves to exercise it, and that there 
was a vast disproportion in many cases be- 
tween representation and population. They 
could not expect to have perfect symmetry 
or order in any political arrangement they 
could conceive. We had lived under this 
great and happy Constitution of ours under 
a series of anomalies, and his should not 
be the hand to attempt the rash task of 
redressing the anomalies which existed in 
the institutions. of the country with the 
view of bringing them into that state of 
uniformity which would satisfy speculative 
politicians. He found that the great manu- 
facturing and commercial classes of the 
country complained that they were not 
sufficiently represented; but had the course 
of legislation for tlie last twenty years been 
prejudicial to those great interests? Had 
it not rather consulted them? Lad the 
people any right to complain that their 
particular claims to the favour of Parlia- 
ment had been neglected because they had 
not becn as extensively represented in this 
House as theoretical politicians desired 
they should be? Had not recent legisla- 
tion consulted the interests of those very 
places? Why, the complaint most com- 
monly heard in that House of late was that 
Parliament had adopted a system of fiscal 
legislation which pressed especially on the 
higher classes of society; it was the income 
tax which had been the great subject of 
discussion during the time he had been in 
the House, and for long before; and that 
was a tax which did not reach, by many 
degrees, to that class of the population 
which was now excluded from the fran- 
chise. Therefore, as far as any practical 
necessity for a reform of the representa- 
tion of the people was concerned, he was 
bound, as a Liberal Member, to admit that 
none had been exhibited to the notice of 
the House. What, then, was the emer- 
geney which required them, in the midst 
of questions of the utmost importance, 
when the whole energy of the House was 
demanded for the consideration of reforms 
of the Jaw, and for a fiseal reform which 
extended over the whole field of finance, 
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what was the pressing exigency, which in- 
exorably required of them to settle this 
matter during the present Session? He 
thought there was some ground for making 
that demand; but he did not say there was 
adequate ground. After the statements he 
had made, it would be impossible for him 
to place the question of Parliamentary re- 
form on so high a ground. But he did say 
that this question had been, he would not 
say ‘ agitated,’’ but ** irritated” during a 
great number of years, It had been the 
sport of a discussion to which he did not 
like to see the institutions of the country 
subjected. Some Gentlemen might wonder 
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and speaking through the same number of 
voices. That was a very good reason for 
revising our representative system. They 
had, again, a great and intelligent class 
who had benefited much by the means of 
education that had of late years been 
opened to them. Thus they had numbers 
of men who were fully competent to take 
that humble share in the politics of this 
country which consisted in giving a vote 
at eleetions. In revising our representa- 
tive system he thought the noble Lord had 
acted wisely in recommending to Parlia- 
ment, even ten years ago, to reconsider 
that matter. He now approached the dis- 


at it as an antiquated notion, but to his | eussion of the particular measure brought 
mind the whole question of the consti- | forward by the noble Lord in order to 


tution of Parliament, and of the founda-| accomplish that object. 


Tle had ventured 


tions on which the Constitution of the | to submit that if there was no practical 


eountry was based, appeared a sacred sub- 
jeet which ought not to be opened without 


| 


necessity for any measure of this kind, 
bunt that it was recommended rather on 


the most urgent necessity, and, if opened, | speculative grounds, it ought to be a 


should be elosed again as soon as pos- 
sible. He was, therefore, ready notwith- 


standing the enormous pressure of ques- 
tions of immediate urgency on the atten- 
tion of the House during the present 
Session to pass, if possible, some mea- 
sure which should close the question of 


Reform. They were forced to the conclu- 
sion that the necessity which demanded 
the intervention of the Legislature to settle 
that question was somewhat of a theore- 
tical charaeter—the adjustment of anoma- 
lies and redress of discrepancies. If they 
could effeet that, why well and good; but, 
if they did engage in a work of that sort 
without any practical necessity, without 
any pressure out of doors, without any 
urgency in the House as men who had a 
great responsibility to discharge, and had 
undertaken to tell the country—for recollect 
the country had not told them—that there 
was a necessity for Parliamentary reform, 
they were bound to present some scheme 
of Reform which should be creditable to 
the House, and worthy of the statesman 
from whom it emanated. There could be 
no doubt that any Gentleman surveying 
our representative system must be struck, 
and, if of a sensitive disposition, perhaps 
shocked, by the enormous disproportion 
which existed in the seale of representa- 
tion. They had little market towns send- 
ing two Members each to Parliament, and 
they had vast constituencies, great hives of 
industry and commerce, representing those 
interests which were the foundation of the 
prosperity and glory of the country, re- 
turning only the same number of Members, 





well-+ considered measure—not a measure 
springing from Jassitude and weariness— 
not a mensure dictated by a desire to get 
rid of a troublesome engagement which had 
been hastily contracted. With respect to 


one complaint that was made against our 


present representative system no one in 
that House could object to the measure— 
for that part of the Bill which related to en- 
franchisement was ample and generous in 
its scope. It would double the large con- 
stituencies, and in many places would triple 
them. He did not object to that. He 


| was the representative of a great constitu- 


ency; he never flattered the clectors; he 
had always told them he did not come to 
them to learn politics, but to submit his 
opinions to them; and, from his acquaint- 
ance with the working classes, he did not 
entertain the least fear of the extension of 
the franchise proposed by the noble Lord. 
He believed there was no class in the 
country that meant better than the work- 
ing classes; and although at first, perhaps, 
a few Members might be returned who 
would represent the effervescence of the 
system rather than its real spirit, he did 
not think there was the least ground for 
apprehension of the results. Neither had 
hon. Gentlemen opposite any reason to 
fear that they would not obtain a candid 
consideration of their claims upon the new 
constituencies. It had been his fortune to 
prefer claims of a somewhat Conservative 
nature, as contrasted with his opponent, 
and yet he had been successful with a great 
constituency. But he was also bound to 
consider whether this measure was likely 
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to be a settlement of the question. The 
object of the noble Lord was to redress 
anomalies; and yet what was his other 
proposal? Side by side with his liberal 
measure of extension of the suffrage there 
was a partial, and, he might almost say a 
eolourable, measure of disfranchisement. 
He could not eseape from the belief that 
the noble Lord was creating greater ano- 
malies than he found. Associated with 
an extension of the franchise that, un- 
der present circumstances, would satisfy 
the most ardent Reformer, there was a 
scheme for redistribution of seats; and 
what a miserable, paltry, falling off was 
there! The noble Lord doubled the 
borough constituencies, which now com- 
plained that their population, wealth, and 
industry were not sufficiently represented ; 
he doubled the force of their argument, 
and yet he gave nothing to satisfy the 
demand. That was not a mode ef settling 
the question. He had understood from 
the noble Lord in the last Parliament that 
he would bring in, first, a measure for 
extending the franchise, and next a mea- 
sure of disfranchisement—that was, to 
arrange the redistribution of seats in a 
separate measure. He wished the noble 
Lord had adhered to that intention ; but, 


instead of that, the two subjects were 
coupled together in a Bill which must 
be taken to be the noble Lord’s pro- 
posal, for a settlement of the question. 
The proposed extension was much greater 


than that of 1852, because, when the 
franchise was given to the occupants 
of £10 houses, there were many grades 
of voters before the £10 householders 
were reached; but the returns before the 
House showed that in the large towns 
the classes occupying houses under £10 
were numerically superior to the classes 
above £10, and thus, if they chose to 
combine, they might swamp the other 
classes of electors. He merely mentioned 
that to show how liberal and extensive 
was the scheme of enfranchisement. If 
with that plan had been combined a pro- 
portionate measure of disfranchisement, 
the Bill would have been consistent with 
itself. He might have had an opinion 
upon the Bill, and perhaps not a favourable 
one; but still it would have been a con- 
sistent measure, and one which gentlemen 
who called themselves Reformers, and who 
all their lives had been opening their 
mouths wide at bustings and political meet- 
ing in favour of Reform, were bound to 
support, but upon which those who had 
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not been attached to such sports were en- 
titled to a reserve which he, for one, would 
have taken the liberty to exercise. This 
Bill must be considered as a measure: for 
the settlement of the Reform question, 
The Bill dealt liberally and, as he thought, 
wisely with the question of extending the 
franchise ; but in what he thought was the 
more important branch it was otherwise, 
He believed the hou. Member for Birming- 
ham was one of those who had attached 
the greatest importance to the redistribu- 
tion of seats ; and how such a measure as 
this could satisfy him was unintelligible. 
Indeed, the hon. Gentleman had said tiat 
it did not satisfy him. The noble Lord 
proposed to draw the line at towns with 
7,000 inhabitants, which gave him 25 seats 
to distribute among those new, vigorous, 
swarming, and hungry constituencies which 
he was about to call into existence. Did 
the noble Lord suppose that they would be 
satisfied with the miserable morsel which 
he tendered to them? The noble Lord 
must indeed be sanguine, and trust mueh 
to that influence upon this subject which 
he justly exercised, if he thought that 
such a proposal would lead to a settlement 
of the question. That was the great ob- 
jection which he (Mr. Massey) took to the 
Bill. He was now coming to a case which 
was, he believed, unique in itself, the case 
of the borough of Salford, which he had 
the honour tu represent. That was the 
largest constituency in England represent- 
ed by a single Member. The borough 
of Salford contained 100,000 inhabitants 
and nearly 4,500 electors. Its claim toa 
double representation was recognized by 
the noble Lord in the Bill of 1854. But 
under the present measure it was still to 
be left with only one Member, while the 
number of electors would be increased to 
10,500. And yet he was expected to go 
down to this vast and wealthy borough, 
swarming with population and inereasing 
in prosperity beyond perhaps every other 
borough in Lancashire, with the noble 
Lord’s Bill in his hand, and tell: his eon- 
stituents that this was a settlement of the 
Reform question. He must say that placed 
him in an unfair and invidious position. 
He was a moderate man. He had never 
pretended to be what was called an ad- 
vanced Reformer. He liked to feel his 
way in legislation of this kind, rather than 
to plunge into an abyss from which there 
might be no escape. He should there- 
fore have been glad if the noble Lord had 
furnished him with a measure which would 
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have enabled him to say to his constituents 
that, although it was not all he might have 
demanded, it was yet a reasonable com- 
promise and one they might fairly accept. 
But could he with any face use such lan- 
guage as that when he found small market 
towns retaining their full complement of 
Members, whilst the claims of his great 
constituency to a further representative 
had been utterly ignored by the Bill? 
Why, the very increase added to the re- 
gistry of the borough of Salford during 
the three years he had been its represen- 
tative equalled the whole constituency of 
the boroughs of Cockermouth, Bucking- 
ham, Tavistock, or Wycombe, whose re- 
presentation had been preserved in all its 
integrity. If the noble Lord had adhered 
to his former plan, and had legislated 
upon the redistribution of seats in another 
Bill, he should have said he had taken a 
prudent course. But the noble Lord had 
not done that, and had placed upon him 
the necessity of becoming an agitator for 
further Reform. He accepted that rdle 
with the greatest reluctance. He felt that 
this was a solemn question, not to be lightly 
opened, We lived under a constitution not 
resembling that of our neighbours, which 
might be one day a despotism, another 
day a mongrel monarchy, and the next a 
republic; the Constitution of this country 
was of ancient date, and he, for one, would 
touch that venerable fabrie with much dif- 
fidence and great reluctance. There were 
a few other points to which he wished to 
advert. In a former Bill the noble Lord 
had attempted to provide for the represen- 
tation of minorities, but he had now wisely 
abandoned any attempt to effect that object 
ina direct form. Minorities had not hither- 
to been represented in this country. Eng- 
lishmen understood a stand-up fight and 
a victory, but they did not understand the 
principle of the representation of a mino- 
rity. Besides, as the hon. Member for 
Birmingham had asked, if the Member re- 
presenting the minority should die what 
would they do then? But, although it 
was impossible to make a direct provision 
of this kind, he had always anxiously 
considered whether some means could 
not be devised for providing for an ex- 
pression of opinion by the large number 
of electors who were excluded by the 
decision of the poll from having a direct 
Voice in the representation. The Bill of 
the noble Lord had been praised for its 
simplicity. It was simple, even to rude- 
hess; but simplicity in a measure of this 
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kind might be carried too far, and he did 
not think such rude modes of cutting 
Gordian knots entitled those who resorted 
to them to the praise of being great states- 
men or of conquering great difficulties. 
The right hon. Member for Droitwich had 
adverted to a suggestion thrown out by 
the hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cob- 
den) on his return from the United States, 
recommending a division of certain con- 
stituencies into wards, each to return its 
own Members. He attached great im- 
portance to this suggestion, and thought it 
well worthy the cousideration of Parliament. 
When Parliament flooded these enormous 
areas with a vast mass of voters it created 
monster constituencies. Now, all those 
who had acquired experience of such con- 
stituencies agreed that, in proportion as 
the number of voters was increased beyond 
a certain point, the value which each indi- 
vidual voter attached to his vote was dimin- 
ished. The voter felt himself to be a unit 
ina vast mob. Another objection to these 
huge, unwieldly constituencies was that it 
was impossible for a Member to make 
himself properly acquainted with them. 
The people who returned him knew nothing 
about him. The result was that the nomi- 
nation of the Member fell into the hands 
of some self-constituted association or club, 
which formed itself into a sort of electoral 
college, which found the candidate and 
prescribed his political creed—they cor- 
responded with him upon public subjects— 
and were, indeed, a species of middlemen 
between the Member and his constituency. 
Now, that in his (Mr. Massey’s) opinion 
was a most pernicious state of things ; and 
he thought that in any proposal for the 
re-arrangement of our representative sys- 
tem it was of the first and last importance 
that these men should be deprived of the 
pernicious influence they had hitherto ex- 
ercised over the larger constituencies. In 
these vast areas one side would be Con- 
servative and the other Liberal. The same 
difference would, indeed, be found between 
one part of the borough and the other as 
between one part of a county and the 
other. He had hoped that in a well- 
considered measure suggested by the ma- 
tured judgment and experience of the noble 
Lord some means would have been pro- 
vided, he would not say of mitigating, but 
of obviating the paipable evils that must 
accrue from creating these enormous con- 
stituencies. Why not adopt in boroughs 
the principle laid down in the great Reform 
Act with regard to counties? They as- 
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signed Members to different divisions of a 
county; and the application of the same 
principle to boroughs would, in his opinion, 
have been a great improvement of the Bill, 
and he would venture to recommend that 
point to the further consideration of the 
House. If he had felt any alarm about 
the enfranchisement in those vast electoral 
areas of an immense number of unknown 
voters, he would have regarded it as a 
compensating circumstance had a line been 
drawn separating the enormous masses 
into managable bodies, with whom a ean- 
didate might have become acquainted, and 
with whom he might have easily come in 
contact. It was, in his estimation, a great 
evil that Members should be sent to that 
House without knowing their constituen- 
cies. He confessed that he had a sort of 
superstitious aversion to interference with 
sacred subjects like these ; but in this case 
they had the principle for which he eon- 
tended established {in the Reform Act of 
1832. He believed the adoption of this 
principle in boroughs would induce the 
voter to take some interest in his franchise, 
which he feared he would not otherwise 
do; while, at the same time, it would en- 
able a candidate to hold communication 
with his constituents without the interven- 
tion of a body of middlemen, of whom he 
wanted to get rid. He would be glad if 
some Gentleman would mature this idea. 
It came from the hon. Member from Roch- 
dale, and on his authority he recommended 
it to the House. The hon. Member for 
Rochdale was known, not only as an earnest 
Reformer, but as a thoughtful man. The 
opinions he expressed were not the idle 
suggestions of the mind, but matured 
thoughts, and such as he believed would 
prove advantageous to the country. It 
would be his (Mr. Massey’s) duty to sit in 
the chair when the Bill was in Committee, 
and perhaps it would not be decent in him 
then to urge this matter upon the House; 
but he hoped some Gentleman would take 
this suggestion into consideration and put 
it into the proper shape. There were cer- 
tain additions to the franchise which he 
thought might be usefully introduced into 
the Bill. He did not like what the hon. 
Member for Birmingham had called ** fancy 
franchises,’’ but he did not think that the 
introduction of lodgers on certain conditions 
was open to the objection of being a senti- 
mental or fancy franchise. If they could 
by any machinery, without going too low, 
provide for the enfranchisement of a nu- 
merous class of lodgers they would admit 
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a very valuable class into the constituency, 
He was not disposed to go much’ beyond 
that, or to enter on what might be cons 
sidered debatable ground ; but the measure 
as it stood appeared to him rather bold 
and repulsive, and he thought it might be 
agreeably varied by the introduction of a 
lodger or possibly an educational franchise 
of some sort. He hoped the noble Lord 
would consider the suggestions which had 
been thrown, or which might yet been thrown 
out in the course of that debate, that he 
would revise his Reform Bill, or that if he 
should not think proper to revise it he 
would at least lend a willing ear to pro. 
posals for its Amendment, which were 
made with a view to ensure its improve- 
ment. He hoped the noble Lord would be 
induced so to improve the Bill as to make 
it worthy of his distinguished name, anda 
becoming supplement of the great measure 
of 1832, which regenerated the Constitu- 
tion of this country, and had conferred on 
its people the blessings of good government 
and of enlightened laws. 

Mr. STEUART said, he believed that 
the Bill as it at present stood would exer- 
cise no trifling, no unimportant, but a very 
subversive and, he believed, a very per- 
nicious influence. The first question that 
presented itself in connection with this 
subject was as to whether the reform of 
the constitution adopted in 1832 was such 
as required amendment. He could not 
think of denying that there were at pre- 
sent in our representative system anoma- 
lies which were patent to all. The noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government 
had very well described the tendency of 
some of these defects, when he said that 
under the present system many men of 
property and intelligence were excluded 
from the franchise because they did not 
possess the technical qualification of a £10 
house. He agreed with the noble Viscount; 
but he did not see how the evil so well 
described by him was to be remedied by 
the technical £6 franchise proposed by the 
Bill now before the House. Several hon. 
Gentlemen who had addressed the House, 
and amongst them the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Massey), who had made 
wise, temperate, and generally Conserva- 
tive speech, had alluded in strong terms 
to the necessity of having an educational 
franchise. The House would reeollect 
that the year before last a memorial, re- 
markable more for the names and intelli- 
gence than for the numbers of those who 
igned it, was presented to the noble Lord 
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at the head of the Government, stating 
that it was necessary to give a substantive 
voice in the representation to all classes of 
the community who possessed a liberal 
education. As that memorial proposed that 
representation should be given to persons 
of education as a class, he (Mr. Steuart) 
and others had refrained from signing it, 
though agreeing in the principle that those 
who had education were equally entitled to 
consideration as those who possessed the 
technical qualification of a house of a cer- 
tain value: but one of the first names 
appended to it was that of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman now the worthy Col- 
league of the noble Viscount in the repre- 
sentation of Tiverton (Mr. Denman), from 
whom, therefore, when the Bill came to be 
discussed in Committee, he should expect 
some proposition for giving the franchise 
on the basis of education. The noble Lord 
(Lord John Russeil) said he wished to lay 
before the House a simple, and at the 
same time satisfactory, plan of reform; but 
could the noble Lord think any scheme of 
reform satisfactory which did not admit 
some of those classes which were included 
in what were called ‘‘the fancy fran- 
chises”’ of his Bill of 1854—such, for 
instance, as that of persons in the re- 
ceipt of salaries of not less than £100 
a year, and several others. There were 
many intelligent men who would come in 
under that class, but who did not come in 
under any provision in the Bill now before 
the House. Another excellent franchise 
proposed by the noble Lord’s Bill of 1854 
was that which the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham and his school sneered at so much 
—he alluded to the savings-bank franchise, 
than which a more useful one could not, in 
his opinion, be devised. It was a qualifi- 
cation which would have admitted the most 
worthy portion of the working classes, and 
he believed none would have been more 
popular among them. He did not wish to 
be uncharitable towards the noble Lord ; 
but when he reflected on this and some 
other omissions in the present Reform Bill, 
he could not but regard the measure as a 
compromise between the noble Lord and 
the hon. Member for Birmingham. He 
was wellnigh confounded to hear the hon. 
Memier for Birmingham say that the 
franchise proposed to be given to persons 
having £50 in a savings bank would not 
add 1,200 to the number of voters in Scot- 
land, That was a mistake. He (Mr. 
Steuart) found that the number of persons 
in that country who had from £50 to £200 
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in savings banks was between 9,000 and 
10,000, and below £50 almost double the 
number. From his own knowledge of the 
class of savings-bank depositors in Scot- 
land, he believed scarcely one in three of 
them would be admitted to the franchise 
under a £6 house qualification ; while in 
Cambridge, which he represented, about 
one-sixth would be added to the constitu- 
ency by a savings-bank qualification alone. 
That being so, he asked the noble Lord 
why he had omitted such a qualification 
from his present Bill. Coneurring as he 
did in the second reading of the Bill, never- 
theless he could have wished that some 
Resolution had been proposed, not neces- 
sarily antagonistic to the Bill, in which it 
should be laid down as the opinion of the 
House, that unless the omissions to which 
he referred were supplied, the measure 
would not be satisfactory to the country. 
With respect to the lodger franchise, he 
presumed that after what had been said, 
even on his own side of the House, the 
noble Lord would feel it necessary to in- 
sert a franchise of that character. He, 
however, took the opportunity of giving 
notice that on going inte Committee on 
this Bill he would move a Resolution to the 
effect, that in any Bill for the extension of 
the franchise, it being desirable to admit to 
its exercise classes whose wealth, prudence, 
and intelligence eminently entitled them to 
the privilege, it be an instruction to the 
Committee to consider how many persons 
belonging to several classes, which he 
would not at present trouble the House by 
enamerating, should be admitted. They 
consisted of classes proposed by the noble 
Lord, with the addition of others who would 
not come in on other franchises, such as the 
lodger franchise. The result of the exten- 
sion of the franchise proposed by the Bill 
would, he believed, be to treble the exist- 
ing number of electors in the case of some 
boroughs, and to double it in others; its 
general effect being likely to be to over- 
whelm intelligence and property in our 
representative system. We should, in fact, 
under the operation of the Bill have con- 
stituencies in many boroughs in which 
eleetors, who represented only one-fourth 
or one-fifth of its rateable property, would 
have the power of entirely swamping the 
remaining members of* the constituency. 
But there was another objection to the £6 
franchise, and that was, that it was calcu- 
lated to prove unequal in its operation, 
inasmuch as it would, in some boroughs, 
admit to the exercise of the franchise num- 
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bers of the working classes, while in others 
it would altorether exclude them from that 
privilege. To illustrate how the proposal 
of the noble Lord would work in boroughs, 
he should mention the case of Cambridge, 
the borough which he (Mr. Steuart) had 
the honour to represent. The valuation 
was at present £127,000; the constitu- 
ency nominally 1,797, though the real 
number of electors was 1,600. In the 
return made use of by the noble Lord, 
the names of some persons were given as 
many as two, three, and even five times. 
According to the plan of the noble Lord 
the gross number which would be added 
to the constituency was 1,400; but his 
principle was to deduct about twenty-seven 
per cent from the gross number. This 
deduction. was, in his (Mr. Steuart’s) 
opinion, much too large. Supposing that 
1,200 were added to the constituency of 
Cambridge that number would represent 
an amount of rating equal to about £9,000. 
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population of 9,500,000 in counties ‘re: 
turned only 159 Members, while a popu- 
lation of 7,500,000 in boroughs returned 
330. The hon. Member for Salford had 
candidly stated to the House that the effect 
of this measure would be to compel him 
and other hon. Members to agitate for a 
further measure of reform. In his (Mr; 
Steuart’s) opinion the Bill would tend ‘to 
aggravate the evils by which the existing 
system was attended, and therefore he 
hoped that if the Bill were not greatly mo- 
dified in Committee hon. Members would 
be afforded an opportunity of making a 
strong protest against it on the Motion for 
the third reading. He thought that even 
the Government had reason to apprehend 
the effects of this Bill, for it did not seem 
improbable that one of those effects might 
be to drive the noble Viscount at the head 
of the administration, and the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary, from power, and 
hand over the destinies of the empire to 
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now railroads, which were then only just 
being introduced, were extended to almost 
every village and hamlet of the Empire. 
In agriculture, too, by the help of ma- 
chinery, great things had been effected, 
and the land now produced more corn per 
acre than it did thirty years ago. Turning 
to commeree generally, more business by 
far was done now than then ; and looking 
to the condition of the country generally, 
they might say safely, there was more 
social progress than had been made in any 
century previously. It was, therefore, pre- 
eminently a time in which they ought to 
make a change with regard to the repre- 
sentation of the people. The men who 
now were £6 householders were now far 
more capable of using the franchise than 
those who formerly paid £10. He main- 
tained that to reduce the franchise in the 
boroughs and counties was a fair step in 
advance, and one which would settle this 
question for some time to come. He did 
not mean to say that it would settle it for 
ever; but still, as a decided extension, he 
did consider the Liberals should accept it, 
and not go for another change until this 
one had been fairly tried. Doubtless many 
alterations would be made in this measure. 
For instance, there was his own notice of 
Motion to include every man who paid 40s. 
a year in direct taxation in the exercise of 
the franchise for the county or the borough, 
according to his residence. Again, with 
regard to copyholders. He did not see 
with what justice a copyholder should be 
obliged to have £10 income, whilst a free- 
holder’s qualification was only £2, and yet 
the difference between the two properties 
was in name only, and not in reality. Then 
there was the matter of lodgers, with refe- 
rence to which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Marylebone had given notice. He 
saw no reason why a lodger paying a fair 
amount for his lodgings, with a permanent 
residence, should not have the vote. The 
rating clauses he (Mr. Crossley) never 
could see the justice of. To make the 
payment of rates on a certain day the con- 
dition of the vote seemed to him to be both 
unnecessary and unjust, because the law 
was not only open, but very severe in being 
able to compel the payment of rates, and 
they all knew that those parties who had 
the care of collecting rates were parties on 
one side or the other, and that they took 
care that their friends should have their 
rate papers in time, and that their political 
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connected with requiring rates to be paid 
before a certain day, which was, that in 
boroughs where parties were nearly ba- 
lanced there were always a number of un- 
principled electors pretending to be short 
of money, but that if their partizans would 
pay their rates their votes would be all 
right; and thus bribery of the worst de- 
scription was committed, and the evil in- 
fluence on neighbouring electors was very 
great, for they were frequently taunted 
with being foolish enough to pay their own 
rates, whilst, if they had held back, they 
might have had their rates paid for them. 
With regard to the redistribution of seats, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Salford, 
that it would have been better to have left 
it alone, and to have introduced it in an- 
other Bill. He begged hon. Members not 
to misunderstand him; he was very far 
removed from wishing equal electoral dis- 
tricts ; he had sooner than that remain as 
they were. But there was a medium. The 
noble Lord the Member for London had ad- 
mitted that it was not such a change as 
ought to be made ; but the question which 
arose was whether they should make an 
alteration which could be carried or one 
which could not? The hon. Member for 
West Gloucestershire had pointed with 
horror to the time when they might in this 
country resemble New York. Now, New 
York might be in the very depths of poverty 
from the description of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ; but when he (Mr. Crossley) 
visited the country, he must say that with all 
its bad Jaws (and there was much both in the 
American franchise and in the payment of 
Members with which he did not agree), he 
could not shut his eyes to the fact that 
one might walk about for weeks and months 
wthout meeting with a beggar or a per- 
son in want. On the contrary, New York 
had increased in trade with a rapidity 
which we could scarcely conceive, and had 
become proportionately enlarged in size. 
He did not think, therefore, that the hon. 
Gentleman had been successful in point- 
ing with alarm to the United States. It 
astonished him to find that hon. Gen- 
tlemen conneeted with the agricultural 
interest were so much more afraid of the 
working classes than manufacturers were. 
Should any riots occur, whether was it 
easier for the rioters to injure the factories, 
by breaking the windows and the ma- 
chinery, or to throw stones upon and injure 
the land? He thought the land would 
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and chattels were of a more brittle de- 
scription. He believed there was as much 
good feeling and sympathy on the part of 
landowners as manufacturers, the only dif- 
ference being that the latter, from their 
position, had much better opportunities of 
judging of the character of working men 
by constantly coming into contact with 
them. He thought it was Lord Eldon 
who said ‘‘ Dine together.” Now they 
need not act upon that motto literally in 
their intercourse with the working classes, 
and yet manufacturers must come repeat- 
edly into contact with them. He (Mr. 
Crossley) had had opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with working men; he had 
had dealings with them, and had seen 
them both in bad and good times, and he 
was bound to say that he had witnessed as 
much fair dealing, uprightness, and honour- 
able conduct amongst that class of socicty 
as he had found in any other with which 
he had to do. He had seen their bearing 
in times of great distress—their kindness 
and liberality towards their fellows in sick- 
ness—their abundance of kindly deeds by 
the bedside of suffering and sickness, by 
day and by night, seeking no reward in 
this world, save that which was of more 
value to them than money—the satisfac- 
tion of doing that which they felt to be 
right and just. Therefore, he had no hesi- 
tation, after his experience among working 
men, in voting for the second reading of 
the Bill, which would certainly take away 
the stigma of class legislation. They were 
told there was no agitation upon the sub- 
ject, but if hon. Gentlemen would visit 
places where working men obtained cheap 
newspapers, and were well informed, they 
would find there was a very strong feeling 
on the question. They were much aston- 
ished at what had been done in the House 
of Commons during the last few years. 
They had searcely believed that landowners 
would take off the duty on foreign corn, 
remove many duties which pressed heavily 
upon the working man, and impose an 
income tax upon themselves. Generally 
speaking, they felt satisfied with what the 
House of Commons had done for them, 
but they were unable to see how or why 
they were not permitted to have anything 
to do with the representation. They only 
wanted their fair share. ‘They wished to 
have no monopoly in their favour. They 
wanted to be treated as fellow-citizens, 
having their all in this country, and there- 
fore entitled to have some voice in its 
government. This was the feeling he met 
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with in his intercourse with the working 
classes, and he had therofore great plea- 
sure in supporting the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. KER SEYMER had felt it quite 
a treat to hear the speech from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Morpeth (Sir George Grey) in favour of 
this Bill. It was well to make the most 
of that treat, as it was not likely to be 
repeated. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that no Minister had spoken before in 
the debate, because nothing but vague ob- 
jections had been taken to the measure, to 
which it was impracticable to make any re- 
ply. He (Mr. Seymer) thought that the 
next Member of the Government who rose 
could not dobetter than answer the speeches 
made on his own side of the House, and 
more especially the speech delivered by the 
hon, and learned Gentleman who presided 
over their Committees (Mr. Massey). Many 
hon. Members below the gangway did not 
accept the Bill, but availed themselves of 
the £6 franchise as supplying the lever by 
which they might work out future changes, 
And as to the distribution of seats, they 
all agreed in objecting to it. They said 
the proposal of the Bill was petty, and 
anything but a settlement of the question; 
that, in fact, it merely unsettled it, and 
that further alterations must follow. The 
hon. Member who had just sat down had, 
indeed, spoken rather more favourably of 
the measure than those on the same side 
who preceded him; but his friendly tone 
might, perhaps, be accounted for by the 
fact that his own constituents were some- 
what handsomely treated by its provisions; 
for, whereas other places were banished to 
the schedule at the end of the Bill, the 
West Riding of Yorkshire was honoured 
with a clause all to itself, and was hereafter 
to return four kuights of the shire to Par- 
liament. So far as he could understand 
the hon. Gentleman’s principal argument 
amounted to this:—‘ We travel fast now- 
a-days by land and sea, and therefore we 
must have a strong Reform Bill.”’ There 
was nothing so remarkable in ,the whole 
political history of this country than the 
complete and general apathy about this 
measure. Thoughtful men on both sides 
of that House, however, viewed its provi- 
sions with very considerable alarm, and 
their feeling was shared out of doors by 
thoughtful men of no particular party 
and not given to agitation, but who con- 
tented themselves with expressing their 
opinions in private, and made no demon- 
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stration. Moreover, there was a great 
fallacy in regard to that matter, Many 
persons remembered the great apprehen- 
sions entertained with regard to the Bill of 
1832, and that it had failed to produce the 
evils that were anticipated from it. But, 
in the first place, that Bill was carried 
under very alarming circumstances; the 
peace of the country was in great peril; 
and, in the next place, the measure had 
effected no great changes in the constitu- 
tion of the House and in the position and 
property of the country. It was now 
argued that, because that first Reform Bill 
had not done the great harm that was ex- 
pected from it, therefore the present Billi 
would not inflict much harm upon the 
country. That he held to be a very illo- 
gical and fallacious argument. Another 
argument was, that however objectionable 
were the provisions of the present Bill, the 
common sense of the people would operate 
against its destructive influences, and all 
would go well in the end. {t would, how- 
ever, have been more satisfactory if the 
classes now to be entrusted with the con- 
trol of our public affairs had shown a more 
careful and intelligent appreciation of their 
own interests than they had often exhi- 
bited. It was impossible to forget what 
had recently happened in the building 
trade, or the various strikes, which had 
always ended, after much suffering, in the 
operatives returning to their work on the 
terms against which they had stood out. 
What must be Mr. Potter’s estimate of the 
intellect of the masons of London when, 
notwithstanding the defeat his misguided 
hearers, had sustained, he could venture, as 
he lately did, to assure them they had 
achieved a great victory? That gentleman 
actually addressed those poor dupes in the 
language of triumph, when it was notorious 
that they had lost everything by their 
strike. He was now going to tread upon 
very delicate ground; but it was as well to 
speak out on tais question, without any 
concealment. He had heard this whispered 
cut of doors, ‘* You are going to enfran- 
chise a low class of voters. We have had 
some experience of that class at the muni- 
cipal elections. You will make Parlia- 
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good men did ‘all in their power to put 
down. That was not an honest course of 
proceeding. In the progress of that Bill 
through Committee they ought to take 
means to prevent the undue preponderance 
of one class in the representative system. 
Allusions had been made to the Bill settling 
this question. What was the real opinion 
of the noble Lord on that point? No doubt 
he was sincerely desirous of getting Par- 
liamentary Reform out of the way, that 
the House might proceed to the practical 
legislation required by the country. But 
had not the hon. Member for Birmingham 
the other evening in his place in that 
[louse plainly told them that the Bill, in- 
stead of settling, would unsettle the whole 
question ? 

Mr. BRIGHT: Allow me to explain. 
I said nothing of the kind. I confined my 
remark to the subject of the disfranchise- 
ment of boroughs, and said that on that 
point the Bill would not settle the question. 
I did not mean, and did not say, that it 
would effect an unsettlement in regard to 
the suffrage. 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, he had quite 
understood the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber at the time, and still he maintained 
that, if the hon. Gentleman were immedi- 
ately to commence an agitation for the dis- 
franchisement of boroughs, this would be 
no settlement of the Reform question. 
Why, the hon. Member had himself dis- 
tinctly avowed that they would unsettle 
everything, for had he not declared that, 
in his opinion, the distribution of the seats 
was the very ‘‘ pith and marrow of Par- 
liamentary Reform ?’’ In the face of that 
opinion of the hon. Gentleman, how could 
they expect that this Bill would be a final 
settlement of the question? But he did 
not think that even the question of the 
franchise was quite settled as far as the hon. 
Gentleman was concerned. He saw this one 
idea running through the whole of his speech 
—number—number was everything. He 
(Mr. Seymer) said, fitness was everything. 
The hon. Gentleman said there was only 
1,000,000 of persons out of 7,000,000 that 
possessed the franchise, which fact, in his 
opinion, proved his ease. He (Mr. K. 


mentary elections more expensive; but we | Seymer) said it did not. He did not care 





think we can work them by bribery, treat- | how many were excluded if they were not 
ing, and intimidation.” He could be no | fit to possess the franchise, nor how many 
party to any such transaction. He never | were admitted if they were fit for it. In 
could with one hand give the working man | the small towns and rural distriets there 
avote, and with the other endeavour to | would be many millions of adult males un- 
deprive him of the conscientious exercise | enfranchised by this Bill. It was quite 
of it by those arts of corruption which | evident that if_ they followed the principles 
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of the hon. Member for Birmingham they |in terms he could not repeat in any ag- 
would shortly come to manhood suffrage | sembly of men well informed on political 
and electoral districts. But then the hon, | questions. He trusted in the ignorance 
Gentleman seemed to have some idea of an| of the people when he told them, over 
indefeasible right to the franchise. That} and over again, that the landed gentry of 
right had never been admitted in this| England kept ap great and unnecessary 
country, and he hoped it never would, He | military and naval establishments, because 
thought that they had gone low enough in | they received emoluments from them ; that 
establishing virtually household suffrage. | they ground down the people with heavy 
The facts that had been lately proved in | taxation, that their sons and brothers might 
the case of the Wakefield election showed | derive pay from the military and naval 
that they had lowered the franchise to aj services. Would the hon. Gentleman re. 
elass of persons who looked upon it as con- | peat that in any assembly of well-educated 
ferring upon them a right to use it for|men? It was obvious that the classes so 
pecuniary emolument. The hon. Member | accused paid much more to the income tax 
for Birmingham, painfully aware of the| alone than any amount they could receive 
contrast between the corrupt boroughs and | from the scanty pay doled out to those 
the county constituencies, very adroitly | who bled for their country. In this sense 
turned on the last and said, ‘‘ Oh,’’ you | the hon. Gentleman showed a great confi- 
cannot be bribed, because you are not free | dence in his countrymen, but not in the 
to sell your votes.”’ Now, he replied to | sense in which he wished others to show it. 
that assertion of the hon. Gentleman by | It was the way in which these statements 
saying that the county electors were per-| were received that created alarm at the 
fectly free to sell their votes if they had | extension of the suffrage. Those to whom 
the inclination to do so; but such a thing | such language could be addressed, and 
as corruption was unknown inthe counties. | who took it all for gospel, must naturally 
He did not mean to take too much eredit | be much excited against the class which 
for their freedom from corruption. The} they were told oppressed and robbed them, 
rural constituencies were spread over a|and, when they obtained political power, 
wide area, and there were no corner public- | would they not attempt to make an ad- 
houses in which bodies of the electors could | justment, which would probably be a very 
meet and be bribed. As to the county | unjust one? The Chancellor of the E:xche- 
electors being anything like slaves to do | quer had kindly arranged that the reformed 
alone the will of their landlords, he utterly | Parliament should deal with the deficit to 
denied the assertion. If the landlords’ in- | be met in the next year ; and the holders 
fluence were paramount in the county which | of property saw with alarm, a graduated 
he represented he would not hold a seat at | property tax ‘‘ looming in the future.” 
that time in the House, because it so hafi-| They did not like the prospect. The noble 
pened that the principal landed proprietors | Lord boasted that this Bill was a very 
there were supporters of the policy of Her! simple, a very short one ; it was so. But 
Majesty’s Government ; but amongst the| he did not think that any merit. The 
people generally of the counties there was | noble Lord regretted that the Reform Bill of 
a strong Conservative feeling existing, and | 1832 destroyed many franchises, and left 
that was the reason why the hon. Member | the suffrage almost a dead level. Well, 
for Birmingham did not like the county | that was precisely the case with the pre- 
constituencies. The people of his county | sent Bill. This measure created no new 
sent him into that House to tell the hon. franchise ; it merely made a few downward 
Gentleman that they were utterly opposed | steps in the counties and boroughs, and 
to his views of policy, both foreign and | that was the Reform Bill. It was not his 
domestic. They sent him there to tell him | idea of a reform. Sensible men for years 
that with all his ability and honesty of | past had held that in every constituency 
purpose, they considered him to be a most | there were many persons more competent 
dangerous politician. The hon. Member|to exercise the franchise than the £10 
for Birmingham was kind enough, in the | householders. Those persons remained dis- 
course of his speech, to advise them to | franchised ; the Bill contained no remedy 
trust their fellow countrymen. He said, | for this evil. Great complaints were made 
‘*Why not trust the people?’ The hon,! of the enormous expense of county elec- 
Gentleman in one sense certainly did | tions ; nothing was done to remedy it. No 
trust the people; he trusted largely in| attempt was made to remedy the: abuse: of 
their ignorance, when he addressed them paying the travelling expenses of voters. 


Mr, Ker Seymer 
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All these pointe were dealt with by the 
Reform Bill proposed by Lord Derby’s 
Government. There were, he admitted, 
defects in it; but he contended that that 
measure contained the elements of a better 
Bill than the measure of the noble Lord. 
But Lord Derby’s Bill had one incurable 
defect—there was not a party majority to 
yote its second reading. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had just made up their quarrel ; 
they had an opportunity of displacing the 
Government of Lord Derby, and they would 
not let his Reform Bill go into Committee. 
What his side of the House opposed in this 
measure was, the creation of too many con- 
stituencies resembling the great metropo- 
litan boroughs. Hon. Gentlemen were in 
the habit of saying very uncivil things of 
the metropolitan Members. Quite as many 
uncivil things were said of those Gentlemen 
at Brookes’s as at the Carlton. There 
was nothing personal in these objections. 
But it was with a feeling of relief the whole 
country heard that the Bill would only give 
two new Members to the metropolis; it was 
eaused by the belief that the metropolitan 
Members do not represent the intelligence 
and wealth of their constituencies. In the 
Borough of Maryleboue, in spite of sixty 


committee-rooms, and he was afraid to say | 


how many paid canvassers and cabs to 
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House, hecause last Session they had taken 
a vote of want of confidence on which they 
had thrown out the party of Lord Derby; 
but he had that confidence in the sense of 
the House of Commons that assured him 
that in the future stages of the Bill they 
would have the power of introducing such 
modifications as would make it, what it 
was not in its present form, a Bill for the 
real improvement of the Representation of 
the People. 

Mr. BAINES said, he should support 
the measure of the Government, and in so 
doing trusted he should not be exposed to 
the taunt that had been directed by the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire against the 
hon. Member for the West Riding, who, it 
was alleged, gave liis support to the Bill 
because it conferred two additional Mem- 
bers on kis Shire. It was true that an 
additional Member was to be given to the 
borough of Leeds, but he could say with 
strict truth that he had for years enter- 
tained exactly the same opinions he should 
express that evening. He had for years 
entertained the belicf that it was wise and 
right to extend the borough franchise to 
£6, and that was a great and distinguish- 
ing feature of the measure brought in by 
the noble Lord. He hoped to adduce some 
faets that would diminish the honest alarm 





earry the voters to the poll—for they would | that was felt in some quarters, by showing 
not take the trouble to walk—not half the ; how the measure would work in the borough 
constituency voted. Why did they stay of Leeds with a population of 200,000, 
away from the poll? The upper classes of which might be taken as a fair average of 
the electors cbstained from voting, because | the large boroughs of England and Wales. 
they felt it would be perfectly useless to ; Ile would refer, however, in the first place, 
appear. Who possessed all the influence to an objection made to the Bill by the 
in the metropolitan districts? The licensed | right hon. Gentleman the leader of the 
vietuallers. What was the first question | Opposition, who said there was no principle 
asked of a metropolitan candidate? Why, in the Bill, and that there was nothing in 
this—Was he sound on the licensing sys- | it to indicate the fitness of the voter. The 
tem? The House would soon have an | fitness of the voter to exercise the franchise 
opportunity of testing that influence ; would govern his (Mr. Baines’s) opinion of 
and he feared the Chancellor of the Ex- | the fitness of the measure brought forward; 
chequer would find the majority of the but when the right hon. Gentleman said 
metropolitan Members thoroughly sound | there was no principle in the £6 franchise, 
on the licensing question. What gave! he would remind him that there was the 
force and strength to a constituency was |same principle ina £6 franchise as in a 
not its number, but the character of its £10 franchise, or in a 40s. freehold, or in 
representative. What, then, was the usc a £50 tenancy at will, or in a scot-and-lot 
of giving more Members to the great com- right, or in the freemen suffrage, or in 


mercial cities, if their upper classes were 
practically unrepresented ? It was a mere 
mockery to extend the franchise in great 
towns, when they were only enfranchising 
certain classes in them; the others being 


'burgage tenure; and therefore that objec- 
tion of the right hon, Gentleman applied 
equally to the existing and former systems 
of representation that prevailed in this 
country. His (Mr. Baines’s) belief was 





kept from the poll by the feeling that they that £6 was a practical means of working 
had no influence on the result. The Go-! out the principle which the right hon. Gen- 
verament had a party majority in that tleman called fituess, and that £6 was a 
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much higher rental than was paid for the 
houses occupied by the majority of the 
working classes. It implied the possession 
of those moral and social qualifications 
which the right hon. Gentleman summed 
up in the one word “ fitness,”’ inasmuch as 
it indicated on the part of the occupier the 
sobricty, industry, providence, good taste, 
good morals, and good habits, which quali- 
fied a man for the exercise of the franchise. 
In that sum of £6 lay the great distinction 
of this Bill as compared with that of the 
late Government. The ‘fancy franchises” 
were not objected to on their own account, 
but because they were offered as a sub- 
stitute for the extension of the franchise to 
the working classes, He thought that some 
of those fancy franchises were perfectly 
right, but they had merely the effect of 
filling up the interstices existing in the 
electoral system, and did not extend the 
franchise to the working classes who had 
shown themselves entitled to it. The law 
—the Church—education—the army and 
nayy—all persons in public employments— 
belonged to the classes that were repre- 
sented when they came down to a £10 
franchise; but the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite did not go below that, or take in 
the working classes of the country. In- 
deed the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Herts (Sir E. B. Lytton), advocated 
the Bill of the late Government on the ex- 
press ground that it kept the representa- 
tion in the hands of the middle classes. 
It was objected that the present Bill en- 
franchised a great number of persons, who 
would form a vast homogencous class, ex- 
ercising a preponderance in the boroughs; 
but that was a mistake, they would neither 
be a homogeneous class, nor would those 
electors, who were newly admitted, be a 
preponderant class. The present borough 
constituencies exceed 400,000, and those 
to be newly admitted would be only 
200,000; so that, at the outside, without 
making any deduction on account of non- 
payment of rates, change of residence, and 
a great number of causes, he was satisfied 
they would not add 50 per cent to the 
borough constituencies by this measure. 
How was it possible that 200,000 could 
exercise a preponderating influence over 
400,000, even if they all belonged to the 
same class? But they did not belong to 
the same class. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the 200,000 who would be 
newly admitted would all belong to the 
working classes. Tie had taken the trouble 
to ascertain the state of things in this 
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respect in the borough of Leeds. The 
present constituency was 6,000, and it was 
calculated that 4,000 would be added by 
the Bill, bringing the constituency up to 
10,000. He had consulted the treasurer 
of the township, a gentleman engaged in 
superintending the collection of rates and 
the management of that kind of business, 
a gentleman of high character, whose 
opinion was of great value, and he would 
read what that gentleman said on the sub- 
ject of the new electors that would be added 
to the constituency by this Bill, He said:— 


“We (himself and an experienced rate collector) 
have very carefully considered the matter, and 
believe, looking generally at the question, that we 
have estimated the matter correctly. The 4,000 
new voters are included (with few exceptions) in 
the trades, &c., enumerated in the Schedules 
inclosed and numbered 1, 2, and 3. ‘hose of the 
strictly operative class are in Schedules No, 1 
and 2. We estimate the number at about 2,500. 
The portion of the operatives included in this 
return, you will please to observe, are the most 
intelligent and best skilled workmen of. their 
class.” 


The Schedule No. 1 contained a class of 
trades, &c., and of persons paying from £6 
to £7 annual rent in Leeds. The House 
would remark that the different trades to 
which they belonged indicated the diff- 
culty of organization and combination on 
their part. These were—cloth-dressers, 
dyers, mechanics, masons, bricklayers, 
joiners, plasterers and painters, plumbers, 
tinners, and braziers. The Schedule No. 
2 contained a class of trades, &e., and 
of persons paying from £7 to £8 annual 
rent in Leeds. These were—overlookers, 
enginemen, slubbers and spinners, cloth 
pressers, warehousemen, iron and. brass 
moulders, whitesmiths and machine makers, 
brushmakers, wood turners, curriers and 
leather dressers, wheelwrights, and tobacco 
cutters. The Schedule No. 3 contained a 
class of trades, &c., and of persons paying 
from £8 to £10 annual. rents in Leeds. 
These were—Retail shopkeepers, book- 
keepers, and assistant clerks, persons who 
have saved from their earnings say from 
£50 to £80 a year, managers of manu- 
factories, warehouses, &c. Printers, cloth 
drawers, tradesmen’s assistants, shopmen, 
&e. These returns must tend to give satis- 
faction to those who thought that the per- 
sons who would be added to the constituen- 
cies by this Bill would form one great homo- 
geneous class which would easily combine 
for the accomplishment cf any social or poli- 
tical purpose they had in view, He wished 
to draw the attention of the House to the 
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fact that the borough electors of England 
and Wales under the new Bill were esti- 
mated at 607,000. The population of 
boroughs in the year 1851 amounted to 
7,432,000, and at the present day must 
amount to about 9,000,000. Out of a 
population of 9,000,000 in the boroughs 
of England and Wales, the adult males 
would be about one-fourth, or 2,250,000. 
Then, out of that 2,250,000 there were 
only 607,000 electors altogether. Now, 
what proportion did the upper and middle 
classes bear to the working classes through- 
out the country ? He had been accustomed 
to consider that the average proportions 
were about one-fourth for the upper and 
middle classes, and three-fourths for the 
working classes. If that be true, inas- 
much as the whole number of electors was 
little more than one-fourth of the whole 
male adult population, they would still 
have the electors representing little more 
than the upper and middle classes. Only 
one-fourth of the whole number of electors 
would belong to the working classes, and 
what was there to alarm the House so 
greatly in the fact that the working classes, 
who were three-fourths of the population, 
should have one-fourth of the electoral 
rights? He believed -his hon. Friend tlie 
Member for Birmingham was not far wrong 
when he said that not more than about 
100,000 of the working classes wouid be 
admitted to the franchise. The numter 
might be 120,000, or even 150,000. He 
asked the House to consider what propor- 
tion they thought it was just, reasonable, 
and safe to give to the working classes, for 
though 150,000 of their number might be 
admitted to the exercise of the franchise, 
yet the House must consider the enormous 
number which were excluded from the en- 
joyment of the franchise. If they brought 
about one-tenth, and in some boroughs 
perhaps one-fifth into the possession of the 
franchise, and exeluded nine-tenths of the 
whole adult population of the country from 
the exercise of the franchise, surely that 
was an exclusion rather tending to satisfy 
any hon. Gentleman who was afraid for the 
purity or the intelligence under which the 
franchise might henceforth be exercised. 
He had taken some pains to make in- 
quiries as to that class of persons oceupy- 
ing houses between £6 and £10, which 
were now admitted for the first time to the 
enjoyment of the franchise, and he had 
arrived at the confident conviction that 
there was an amount of moral and intel- 
leetual qualification, so great and so de- 
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cisive, that they could not with any safety 
think of excluding any longer from the en- 
joyment of the franchise that class of per- 
sons. He might mention that in 1820, 
when the noble Lord (John Russell) began 
his career as a Reformer by proposing to 
transfer the forfeited franchise of Gram- 
_pound to Leeds with a £10 franchise, it > 
was stated in that House that the leading 
banker in Leeds had written up to say, 
that if persons inhabiting £10 houses were 
to receive the franchise he would be 
obliged to shut up his bank. Such was 
the view at that time taken of the social 
condition of Leeds. Upon a recent oc- 
easion they had had an opportunity of con- 
trasting the social position of that borough 
in the present day with what it was in the 
year 1820. On the occasion he referred 
to, Her Majesty came down and honoured 
Leeds by opening its new Town [lall. 
On that occasion Her Majesty passed in an 
open carriage through several miles of the 
streets of Leeds, thronged with half a 
million of people, without hearing one word 
of rudeness or discourtesy, and amid the 
heartiest expressions of loyalty. Her Ma- 
jesty and the young Princesses rejoiced to 
witness their unfeigned and hearty loyalty. 
[ Cheers.] He was glad to observe that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite believed in the loyalty 
of the working classes. He believed in it 
too. He believed that there was a con- 
servative feeling of the best kind in the 
working class ; and if the House had any 
sincere desire to reader them more loyal 
and conservative they would extend to 
them the privileges of the Constitution of 
England. Then, being admitted within 
the citadel of the Constitution, in times of 
distress they would be found the defenders 
of that citadel instead of its assailants, 
which they would be if found outside of it. 
By way of explaining the great social im- 
provement which had taken place in that 
borough, he would mention to the House 
a few facts, which would possess great 
interest for all who cared for the social 
improvement of the people. First, as to 
savings banks, and he would beg hon. 
Gentiemen to bear in mind that those in- 
stitutions were almost exclusively for the 
benefit of the working classes, a great 
number of whom must be qualified for the 
exercise of the franchise. In the Leeds, 
Skyrae, and Morley Savings Bank there 
were open accounts—number of persons, 
12,878; the amount, £339,890. In the 
West Riding Penny Savings Bank, of 





which there were cleven branches in the 
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borough, £80 per week receipts. There 
were numerous savings banks connected 
with Sunday sehools, mechanics’ institu- 
tions, &c. The provident institutions and 
friendly societies contained 22,543 mem- 
bers; benefit building societies, 7,581 
‘members—with £900,000 invested. Me- 
chanics’ institutions and similar institu-, 
tions, 26 societies, with 5,556 members. 
They had 133 Sunday schools—teachers, 
5,274; scholars, 35,003. They had 371 
day schools in 1851, 76 public, 295 pri- 
vate; scholars, 21,834. The industrial, 
ragged, and sewing schools, contained 700 
pupils. The town mission had 16 agents. 
The temperance societies contained 3,000 
members. Juvenile societies (Bands of 
Hope) several thousands. Two co-opera- 
tive flour mills, one of which has 3,200 
shareholders, with £11,795 capital. He 
would remind the House that these facts 
illustrated an amount of progress which 
was not confined to Leeds, but which ex- 
tended to other places. There was one 
point more, showing the amount of intelli- 
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shut ont men who were so intelligent and 
so loyal from the enjoyment of the elective 
franchise. His full and confident belief 
was, that Parliament might admit them 
with perfect safety, and that by so doing 
they would strengthen their institutions, 
He believed that their was great truth in 
the assertion that the élite of the working 
classes were more independent than many 
among those classes who now possessed 
the franchise—they were men possessed of 
rare and valuable skill, whom their masters 
did not dare offend; they were supported 
by the sympathy of numbers; and they 
sustained their position with an amount 
of judgment and politieal knowledge not 
inferior to that of the middle classes of 
society in general. He trusted he should 
not be understood by the favourable pic- 
ture which he had drawn, by the facts 
which he had alleged, to say, that they 
had not much to regret, much to be 
ashamed of; but he had shown that out 
of 50,000 adult males in his borough, they 
were giving the franchise only to 10,000, 





gence which existed in the town, and here | and that 40,000 were still left out of the 
he would institute a comparison as well as | pale of the Constitution. It was said that 
he could between the year 1820 and the | they were extending the borough franchise 
year 1860. He had endeavoured to ascer- | dangerously far; on the contrary, if they 
tain what was the number of newspapers | were to adopt any rate higher than a £6 
circulated in Leeds daily and weekly in | franchise, his belief was that they would 
those two periods. He believed that in | not meet the great exigencies which they 
1820 the number of daily papers circulated | were called upon to legislate for, and that 
in Leeds did not exceed 100, the number | it would be better not to attempt to legis- 
now was 3,800. In 1820 the number of | late at all. His firm belief was, that if 
weekly papers was not more than 3,000, | they did admit these men to the enjoyment 
the number now was 17,300. The num- | of the franchise they would constitute but 





ber of literary, scientific, and religious | 
weekly periodicals sold in Leeds at the | 
former period, he was certain, at a liberal 
estimate, did not exceed 500. The num-| 
ber now was 21,742 per week. Then, | 
of monthly publications, he would assume | 
that at the former period there were 500 | 
circulated, which was a liberal estimate, | 
whereas the number now sold in Leeds | 
was 12,605. These facts, which indicated 
so great an amount of social progress in 
Leeds, were only a sample of what had 
taken place in other boroughs. The ge- 
neral educational statistics he would not 
allude to further than to say that between 
1818 and 1851 the day schools increased 
218 per cent, while the population increased 
only 54 per cent. That was surely an in- 
dication of that great social progress which 
was the greatest justification of, nay, had 
rendered necessary, the Bill of the noble 
Lord. He affirmed that it would be un- 
safe for this House or for Parliament to 
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a very small portion of the constituencies; 
they would have nothing to apprehend from 
admitting them, and no measure short of 
that proposed by the noble Lord would at 
all meet the exigencies of the case. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, when in 1783 
Mr. Pitt proposed a Reform Bill, he said 
that he could scarcely venture to touch 
what he called the saered ark of the 
Constitution with unhallowed hands, His 
great rival, Mr. Fox, speaking on the 
same occasion, declared that if by an in- 
terposition of Divine Providence all the 
wise men in the world were assembled .in 
a single chamber they could not by their 
united wisdom make a constitution. that 
would certainly work well in praetice. 
must say that the followers of Mr. Fox do 
not share his alarm, because whenever they 
have a little spare time they propound a 
Reform Bill. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox thought 
that a Reform Bill should be proposed only 
when there was a case of paramount 
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overwhelming necessity for it. Well, I 
have been endeavouring to gather from the 
lips of the eminent persons who have ad- 
dressed us what is the case of paramount 
and overwhelming necessity for the pre- 
sent Bill, but I confess I have obtained 
no information upon that interesting point. 
The hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stans- 
feld), in a speech of great ability, frankly 
and honestly admitted that there is a pro- 
found apathy on the subject of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, and he endeavoured to ac- 
count for it upon metaphysical principles. 
He quoted from Mr. Mill to show that the 
English people were becoming frigid phi- 
losophers. I doubt the application of that 
quotation to this country, because whenever 
the people of England feel deeply they ex- 
press their opinion strongly and warmly; 
when they disapproved a Conspiracy Bill 
they expressed their disapproval strongly. 
and if they wanted a Reform Bill they 
would speak out unmistakeably on the sub- 
ject. There is a profound apathy in the 
country in reference to the question, and | 
do not think the hon. Member for Halifax 
helped his case when he confessed that even 
his inspiring eloquence had failed to excite 
the people of England—a strong proof of 
the invineible good sense of his country- 
men. Nor did i hear a satisfactory reason 
for a Reform Bill from the lips of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham. Ile gave us a 
reason, indeed, perhaps the best which has 
been offered yet, for he said that the pre- 
sent Bill had been introduced by the noble 
Lord because when he was in Opposition 
he promised to bring forward some such 
measure. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I did not say that the 
noble Lord introduced the Bill on that ac- 
count; but that the Bill took the form it 
has assumed in consistency with a promise 
he gave the House last year. That is a 
very different reason from the words the 
right hon. Gentleman has put into my 
mouth, 

Mr. WHITESIDE: The precise words 
used by the hon. Member were that the 
Bill was a redemption of the pledge given 
by the noble Lord when he sat on the Op- 
position side of the House. I submit to 
his better judgment that a worse argument 
he could not have advanced, It is but the 
statement of a fact: It is true, I admit, 
that when the noble Lord was in Opposi- 
tion he did, in a rash moment, when en- 
gaged in carrying an abstract Resolution, 
throw out some hints as to what a Reform 
Bill ought to contain—an unanswerable 
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instance of the danger of giving pledges 
in Opposition, which are sure to recoil upon 
a statesman when he gets into office. As 
a matter of fact, therefore, the statement 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham is 
correct, but it is no argument to prove the 
necessity of a Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Morpeth (Sir George 
Grey) also endeavoured to explain why the 
present measure was introduced, but I ean- 
not say he was quite successful in giving 
us a satisfactory reason. THe said that the 
Government had proposed the Bill in its 
present shape in order to retain the confi- 
dence of their supporters. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I did not say so. 

Mr. BRIGHT: The confidence of the 
House, not of their supporters. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I thank the hon. 
Member for his correction, but I appre- 
hend the confidence of the [House means 
the confidence of a majority. That is a 
very politic reason for the introduction of 
the Bill, but it does not prove it to be a 
good Bill; on the contrary, it may be a 
bad Bill, although it reeeives the support 
of a majority. 1 submit that the duty of 
enlightened statesmen, such as I see on 
the Treasury bench, is not to pander to 
the prejudices of a majority, but to consult 
their own reason, and introduce measures 
conducive to the permanent welfare of the 
country. The hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last gave us a specimen of statistical rhe- 
toric. He seemed to be of opinion that 
England, Ireland, and Seotland, were cen- 
tred in Leeds. I may say, indeed, that 
his speech was a convincing argument 
against the proposal to give another Mem- 
ber to Leeds, for, if twenty gentlemen 
were to spend their lives in studying the 
blue or red-book which contains the history 
of the institutions of Leeds, they could not 
do so to better purpose or with greater 
effect than the hon. Member. But he 
mistook the philosophic speech of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bucks, where 
he spoke of the addition of a homogene- 
ous mass to the existing constituent body. 
The hon. Gentleman seems to have thought 
that my right hon. Friend meant them all 
to be plasterers. I assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that was not the argument, and I think 
it was scarcely necessary for him to give 
us, with such painful particularity, the 
number of the useful, industrious men be- 
longing to the various trades of Leeds, in 
order to disprove the statement of my right 
hon. Friend. That statement stands un- 
touched by the interesting facts which the 
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hon. Gentleman has communicated to the 
House. When a great measure like the 
present is proposed it is a fair question to 
ask—Will it satisfy anybody ? The hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Mr. Lawson), who 
is, I believe, a ‘‘ chip of the old block,” 
has told us something about that, and | 
was much struck with his observations. He 
said that the Ballot was not so applicable to 
small as to large boroughs, but he hoped 
that by the supplementary Reform Bill— 
(my spirit died within me when I heard 
that phrase)—in the supplementary Bill 
which must soon be introduced, all the 
small boroughs would be extinguished. 
The hon. Member spoke with all the ardour 
of youth, and I believe with sincerity, and 
he announced to us that this final measure 
which the noble Lord has introduced will 
forthwith be followed by a supplementary 
Bill that will extinguish—he does not give 
us any option—he says which will extin- 
guish the right to send Members to Par- 
liament in all the small towns in the 
kingdom. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham a higher authority, has also given us 
his opinion of the present Bill, and I re- 
commend it to the careful notice of the 
noble Lord the Member for London. ‘*The 
transference of seats,’’ said the hon. Mem- 
ber, ‘is the pith and marrow of Reform. 
This Bill does not settle, but rather un- 
settles, the question of the distribution of 
seats.’” Therefore, according to the hon. 
Member—the highest authority in the coun- 
try on the point—we are proceeding with 
infinite pains and labour, while the finances 
of the country are in a state of expectancy 
—not to settle anything but to unsettle 
everything; which is a piece of statesman- 
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ship that does credit to the Gentlemen on | 
But the hon. Gentle. | 


the Treasury Bench. 
ian went on to say, very fairly and openly, 
that the further demands of the country 
must be satisfied; and he added this re- 
markable sentence, ‘It is impossible for 
this question to remain permanently where 
you are about to place it by this Bill.” 
Therefore, we are not to consider the merits 
of the Bill itself—‘*the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill” —but we are 
fairly warned that the doctrine of finality, 
relied upon by the noble Lord twenty-five 
years ago, is utterly exploded and that 
one Reform Bill is only valuable because 
it leads to another. No constitution that 
ever existed in the civilized world, ancient 
or modern, could stand such handling as 
that. To that I think I shall have the 
assent of the noble Lord on the true prin- 
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ciples of ancient Whiggery. May I take 
the liberty of asking the noble Lord whe- 
ther any politician can safely speculate on 
the consequences of a political measure ? 
He himself once prophesied—sincerely, no 
doubt—as to the effeet of a certain mea- 
sure in a certain part of the empire— 
namely, Ireland—and immediately after his 
prophecy there was the grandest agitation 
there the world ever saw. You cannot spe- 
culate as to the consequences of any poli- 
tical change, but if one were at liberty to 
speculate on the consequences of this mea- 
sure from the speeches whieh enforce it, I 
should say it would be followed by an agi- 
tation conducted by men of ability and 
sincerity—like the hon, Member for Bir- 
mingham—who would use the power this 
Bill gives them, not for the purpose of 
quieting the minds of their fellow country- 
men, but to excite them by maddening elo- 
quence to demand further and more exten- 
sive ehanges. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham will permit me to ask him and 
those who think with him, whether their 
principle is to reform the Constitution of 
their country or to reeonstruct it? I am wil- 
ling to argue either with him or any other 
Member of this House, provided he first 
admits that his intention is to amend—if 
it be to reconstruct, then, I say, the task 
is not one of reform but of revolution, and 
I decline to argue with him at all. When 
the hon. Gentleman tells us that there are 
7,000,000 adult males in this country, and 
that only 1,000,000 have votes, and the 
rest are excluded, I want to know what he 
means by that argument? Is it that all 
the rest ought to be admitted to the fran- 
chise? Does he mean to argue that it has 
ever been the Constitution of this country 
since England was a nation, to recognize 
the sovereignty of the people, or the sove- 
reignty of the majority? Never, I say— 
at notime. The argument that the masses 
are to be admitted, because they are the 
masses, is against our history, our law, 
and our Constitution. If the hon. Gentle- 
man asks me on what principle the people 
were admitted formerly, let us look back a 
little to our history. It is good to look back 
when we are pressing forward too fast; for, 
however much this age may have improved 
in railroads, steamers, electric telegraphs, 
and the like, I doubt whether in matters 
of statesmanship and policy we have at 
all improved on the abnormis sapientia 
of our aneestors. The freeholders in an- 
cient times elected in common with the 
knights in the counties—and why? Not 
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merely because they had the property, but | Certainly not. There is nothing more 
because the exercise of the franchise was dangerous or more unprincipled than to 
but the. development of other liberties take a man suddenly out of the mass of the 
which they possessed, of other privileges | population and to make him a voter, when 
of which they were in the daily exercise | that same man has performed none of the 
and enjoyment, which were connected with | functions of which the exercise of that vote 
the franchise, and of which the franchise is but the development. In what did the 
was the guardian. The hon. Member for ancient system eventuate? The constitu- 
Stirling (Mr. Caird), I see, has given) tion sought for men who had the political 
notice of his intention to move the intro- | capacity requisite to exercise the franchise 
duction of ‘the 40s. freehold franchise to | and the functions connected with it; it did 
Scotland. What was the 40s. franchise | not matter how few or how many they were. 
in its origin? We have it thus explained If they were few, the few were entrusted 
to us inour books., No man was allowed | with the franchise for the purpose of pro- 
to vote by the ancient law of this country | tecting the many — it might be against 
unless he had. an independent will, unless | their own ignorance, their own prejudices, 
the property he possessed was enough, or their own poverty ; but, whether few or 
together with reasonable industry, to give | many, it was they who had the political ca- 
him a competency. A 40s. freehold, when | pacity who possessed the power, and there 
that franchise was first established, would | is no time in the history of our constitu- 
be worth about £12, in the reign of Queen | tion, when mere numbers were represented 
Anne; when Blackstone wrote it would be; because of the fact of their numbers. In 
worth £20; now, I suppose it is worth! process of time the copyholder came to 
about £40. But there is yet another | resemble the freeholder, he got a perma- 
reason why the 40s. freeholder was ad- | nent title and a tenure almost equal to 
mitted to vote, to which 1 beg the atten-| a freehold, and was necessarily included 
tion of the hon. Gentlemen opposite, who} within the pale of the Constitution—the 
are all for numbers. The freeholder, ac- | long - leaseholders, too, according as they 
cording to ancient usage, was a member of | fell within the category of possessors of poli- 
the County Court ; he was a judge, or what | tical capacity. The rest were not excluded, 
you would now call a juryman; he had} but were held to be not entitled to the 
duties to perform which daily and hourly | franchise, because they did not possess the 
qualified him to exercise the franchise. In} political capacity, the independent pro- 
this way security was taken that those who! perty and the free will which the constitu- 
voted should have independence, industry, | tion required in him who was to be en- 
and intelligence, and those were excluded | trusted with the power of the franchise. 
who had not the qualities which entitled | The hon. Member for Birmingham, the hon. 
them to the exercise of the franchise. The} Member who spoke last, and the Members 
clergy were admitted for the same reason. | of the Government who have spoken call 
But I quite admit that “‘ the masses’’ were| upon us to admit the working classes ; 
excluded, for that is my argument. They | but what does that mean? Are the work- 
were excluded according to the principle| ing classes to be admitted because they 
that they had not qualities whieh would} are the working classes? Where is a 
entitle them to exercise the franchise. In| precedent for that to be found in our 
boroughs men voted because by charter! books—in our history? They are to be 
they were made into corporations ; be-| admitted if they have the political capa- 
cause they had obtained privileges by their | city, If you discover in them the inde- 
charters, they elected magistrates, they | pendence, knowledge, and understanding 
served on juries, they taxed themselves; which the Constitution requires they ara, to 
and when they met in this chamber those | be admitted. It matters not how many ; 
who were elected for towns. voted on an/|the more the better. When once you have 
equality with those who were elected for | discovered a class of persons who possess 
counties, Butis your enlightened voter of | the political capacity to be intrusted with 
the present day, your £6 man, the man/| the making of laws for the Government of 
to discharge such duties? Take the ar-| this splendid empire, they are entitled to 
tisan, the carpenter, the plasterer, of | the franchise, no matter how numerous 
whom, the hon. Member for Leeds talked| they may be. But I want to ask Her Ma- 
—could they discharge the duties which | jesty’s Ministers, how have they proved 
were discharged by the electors in those} that this body to which they refer so tri- 
times? Could you place them on juries? | umphantly possesses that political capa- 
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city? Has the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham proved it? He told us the other 
night that not long ago he visited a great 
warehouse in Manchester, and as he saw 
the piles of textile fabrics heaped up the 
thought came into his mind that if the men 
concerned in the production of these arti- 
cles were all called up together not one, 
probably, would be found to have a vote. 
Well, what argument is that? Weare not 
now in eearch of a good stonemason, a good 
plasterer, or a good carpenter, or a good 
weaver; what we are in search of is a man 
who has the political capacity to do a poli- 
tical act. Tell me not of their industry, 
their manual dexterity—you must show to 
me what are their opinions, what their 
combinations, what their political capacity. 
You must prove to me that they have 
the intelligence and the understanding 
required for the doing of a certain poli- 
tical act. Not one single word has been 
said to prove this; you have no facts, 
you have no returns, you have no ele- 
ments enabling you to judge whether they 
have this capacity. But under these cir- 
cumstances what was I bound to do? I 
looked about to see as well as I could 
what were the opinions of these men, what 
their tastes for organization, what their 
views with regard to the great questions, 
I will not say of political economy, but of 
common sense. 
publication of great interest, that the or- 
ganization bearing on the late strikes, ex. 
tended over 60,000 men. 
Friend the Member for Bucks says that 
these men have great power of organiza- 
tion, and that if these persons possessed 
of such organization were entrusted with 
political power, it would give them supre- 
macy. I have looked over a pamphlet 
which I recently received, by Mr. Potter, 
the secretary of the organized trades, on 
strikes and lock-outs, andI find there from 
themselves what are the opinions of the 
working classes; for it is no use for us to 
think for them—we must learn their opin- 
ios from themselves. The paper is inte- 
resting, the author proposed to explain 
what is the cundition of the working classes 
and what their feelings towards their em- 
ployers. I think that the capitalists are 
right in saying that they do not rank very 
high with them; and, far from believing 
that the capitalists would gain their votes, 
it seems likely that the workmen would 
avenge themselves on their employers at 
the very first opportunity. In reference to 
the late strike and the conduct of their 
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employers, the paper states that ‘the 
men made certain appeals to the masters; 
and were not received with courtesy, 
{“ Hear!’’] I am not defending the 
masters—let the Member for the Tower 
Hawlets understand that, for I see he is 
eulogised in the pamphlet. Sometimes, it 
is stated, their addresses were harshly and 
rudely answered, or received with silent 
contempt, and on several oecasions the 
men composing the deputations were dis- 
charged from employment and deprived of 
the means of subsistence, the masters thus 
acting, according to the publication, not 
only with gross injustice and tyranny to- 
wards the particular workmen victimized, 
but highly insultingly to the whele work- 
ing classes. Therefore, we have the seere- 
tary of this enormous association stating 
that the workmen were harshly and eru- 
elly treated, and their conduct towards tlie 
masters will be influenced by the feelings 
thus expressed. The paper went on to state 
that the masons, a high-spirited and well- 
organized body of operatives, on learning 
the injustice inflicted on a brother mason 
for presuming to present a petition to his 
employer, were indignant: and determin- 
ed to punish the Messrs. Trollope; the 
joiners, the bricklayers, and the hon. Mem- 
ber’s friends, the plasterers, united with 
the masons against the Messrs. Trollope. 


I find in reference to a| These gentlemen were asked to receive 


the injured discharged mason again into 
employment, and to reduce the hours of 


My right hon. | labour from ten to nine a day without 


reducing the wages. This they refused 
to do, and the strike went on ‘until it 
attained national dimensions. Then it 
is stated that the masters dared to dis- 
charge the men belonging to the union, 
and at last drew up a document to be 
signed by the workpeople; this the latter 
refused to do, and all classes of the work- 
ing people united in reprobating the eon- 
duct of the master-builders; contributions 
in aid of the lock-outs flowed in from all 
parts of the country; large meetings of the 
working classes were held, in which the 
proceedings of the masters were denounc- 
ed in unmeasured terms. The paper pro- 
eceded to describe the conduet of the 
masters as sometimes calculated to force 
the workmen to see their wives ‘and chil- 
dren perish for want of the means’ of 
existence, and it stated that nothing re- 
mained but the right of nsso¢iation—that 
is, the right of combining and confederating 
to compel the masters to give them the 
same pay for nine hours’ as for ten hours’ 
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labour... This is insisted on as a true po- 
litieal-economy. I find it stated that cer- 
tain gentlemen, of whom the hon. Member 
for the. Tower Hamlets was one, were 
unanimous in deprecating the tyrannical 
conduct of ‘the master builders, and the 
paper, proceeding to state the actual con- 
dition, mental and moral, of the working 
people, observes, that to the crushing 
effects of overtoil must be attributed the 
failure of mechanics’ institutes. and the 
small. number of the industrial class, de- 
seribed as the down-trodden children of 
humanity, that rise to social eminence. It 
appears from the paper to which I have re- 
ferred, that the men described themselves 
as crushed by the great eapitalists, that 
mechanics’ institutes have failed; that the 
people are ignorant, and want mental, 
moral, and physical development. 
I say, that according to their own account, 
it would be perilous to put into their hands 
political power. The writer contended that 
the arrangements of society ought not to 
be adapted to exceptional cases, that there 
should be the means of developing the 
moral and spiritual power, and of raising 
the down-trodden children of humanity. 
Their complaints may be ill-founded, but 
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it is impossible to read the pamphlet with- 
out pain; but if it speaks the truth in re- 
ference to opinions, it would be mercy to 
the men themselves not to give them a 
power which they admit they are not qua- 


lified to use. But another strange paper 
has been published relating to ‘‘ Trades 
Unions and Strikes; and. their Philosophy 
and Intention.’’ The philosophy of strikes 
is rather a curious subject. In this pamphlet 
it is stated that the principal argument 
against trades’ unions is professed to be 
derived from the alleged ignorance of the 
working people with respect to political 
economy. There man is stated as being 
described as an interchanging animal ; 
but, if he be an interchanging animal, 
the pamphlet proceeds to say, he has also 
instincts of a predatory character; and 
then it tries to make out that the labour 
of the workmen is stolen by the preda- 
tory capitalists, against whom it is neces- 
sary to guard the artizans; that, singly, 
the artizans would be crushed; and that 
confederacies on the part of the work- 
people were therefore requisite to enforce 
Justice against the’ capitalists. Combina- 
tions, they say, afford the only means by 
Which a free exercise of their rights can be 
secured to them, and then they describe 
who.are the leaders of the strikes. ‘‘ The 
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trades’ unions,”’ they declare, ‘‘ always 
combine not only the best workmen, but 
the best men in a moral sense who can 
be found in the trade.’” These opinions, 
therefore, are held by the most skilled 
workmen and by those of the highest mo- 
rality. And then they defend the prin- 
ciple on which trades’ unions are founded. 
** We only operate upon our members by 
moral compulsion, like that which you use 
in your clubs, and to which Members of 
Parliament are subjected. If a Member 
displeases his constituents, do not they 
get rid of him?’’ And they point as 
an instance to the treatment of the hon. 
Members for Rochdale and Birmingham. 
Remember, this is political economy di- 
rected against free-traders and great capi- 
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| talists who won’t be just towards the men 
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whom they employ, and who won’t give 
them the full compensation—that is the 
term—which they deserve for their labour. 
During the Russian war, Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden, they observe, thought proper 
to express sincere convictions which they 
had a perfect right to express, but which 
were opposed to what was then believed 
the public weal. Thereupon all their past 
services were forgotten, their influence as 
public men was lost, and there seemed no 
great probability of their regaining public 
confidence. It does not appear, therefore, 
that they have any particular partiality for 
those who assume to represent their opin- 
ions in this House. The whole pamphlet 
is quite a manual of political economy as 
taught in Mechanics’ Institutes. Now, 
looking at this authorized publication, and 
comparing the opinions there expressed 
with the arguments used by the hon. Mem- 
bers for Leeds and for Birmingham, and 
the want of all argument on the Treasury 
bench, I ask are you justified in transfer- 
ring to these 600,000 organized men such a 
vast amount of political power? It is said 
that an organized minority can never over- 
master the will of the majority. Did you 
read in The Times to-day the admirable 
lesson taught on this subject in the Ameri- 
can Assembly? You will there see how 
completely an organized minority may, even 
in a free and enlightened country, trample 
over the principles of humanity and justice 
by their perseverance, their zeal, and their 
union. 

‘Which party has been successful need not be 
said. In every struggle the slaveowners have had 
the advantage. They have abolished the Compro- 
mise Line, they have passed the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, and they have obtained the Dred Scott deci- 
sion, which declares that no person of African des- 
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cent can be a citizen of the United States. They 
have thus made the institution of slavery to a cer- 
tain degree co-extensive with the Union. This 
success is attributed by Mr. Seward to the earnest- 
ness of the slaveowners, their determination to 
win at all hazards, their disregard for the interests 
of the Union, and their consciousness that their 
opponents were more patriotic than themselves. 
* That it is easy to combine the Capital (Slave) 
States in defence of even external interests, while 
it is hard to unite the Labour (Free) States in a 
common policy ;’ and that ‘the Labour States 
have a natural loyalty to the Union, while the Ca- 
pital States have a natural facility for alarming 
that loyalty by threatening disunion,’ the speaker 
takes to be propositions made evident by past le- 
gislation.” , 

To, say, therefore, that an organized mi- 
nority can effect no mischief in a State, is 
disproved by the most extraordinary fact 
in the history of the world—tiat in the 
Republic to which the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham so constantly and triumphantly 
alludes, even there, when the great in- 
terests of jystice are at stake, the organ- 
ized slaveholders get rid of every law 
which prevents the working of their pecu- 
liar system. And just in the same way, I 
believe, that the action of a united mino- 
rity here may produce a great effect upon 
your electoral system. We have been told 
by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bright) that 
in America the people enjoy the blessings 
of education, and that they are so enlight- 
ened and so highly educated, that this 
country cannot reach its standard. The 
hon. Gentleman is not in his place just 
now, and, I may add, seldom is in his place 
at the right time. But if he were present 
I should venture to submit to him that 
education is to be judged of as it produces 
effects on human conduct. Unless the con- 
duct of mew corresponds with their culti- 
vation, they may, indeed, be educated in 
one sense, but they are educated impostors. 
Unless the great principles of justice and 
humanity are exhibited by the powerful Re- 
public to which the hon. Member is so fond 
of alluding, 1 am old-fashioned enough to 
prefer the less educated people in this 
monarchical State. Looking, then, at the 
measure, I ask on what principle this jump 
in the dark is to be made by the House of 
Commons? It is vain for you to contend 
that you have any information as to the 
effect of your measure. The hon. Member 
for Stirling has given notice of a Motion 
for introducing a 40s. freehold franchise 
into Scotland. Now, on this subject, take 
an historical fact or two. I see on the 
Treasury bench several followers of the 
late Sir Robert Peel. The right hon. 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land is, I know, peculiarly conversant with 
the political opinions of his late chief, 
When Sir Robert Peel brought. in the 
Emancipation Bill, he stated, substantially, 
that you could not govern a country by 
a 40s. franchise; and he disfranchised 
250,000 freeholders in Ireland — not be- 
cause they were immoral or corrupt, but 
because they were ignorant and preju- 
diced. That body, if they had remained, 
would have voted away three things— 
the Church, the Law, and the State ; and 
that without any hesitation whatever. Sir 
Robert Peel, therefore, laid down the prin- 
ciple that, in order to ensure public safety, 
you were to ascend, not deseend, in the 
social scale. He created a £10 freehold 
estate franchise, a very high one; and 
it was fortunate he did so, because when 
the agitation afterwards sprang up in Ire- 
land, though O’Connell had the masses on 
his side, he had not the entire electoral 
body. The sygtem was changed at the 
time of the Reform Bill; and here I wish 
to call the attention of those who are op- 
posed to a rating franchise. The hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) said 
he wished for a rental. qualification be- 
cause it had worked well. Now, what 
happened when the £10 freehold fran- 
chise was created in Ireland? The ques- 
tion of what was a beneficial ownership 
arose, and the conflict of opinion and of 
evidence on this subject gave rise to 
the Parliamentary Committee of 1837 or 
1838. The whole subject then under- 
went investigation, and in the result the 
rental qualification was got rid of, and a 
fixed standard of value was substituted in 
the shape of a poor rate. A valuation 
was subsequently effected, which now per- 
vades the whole country, and the effect 
is to prevent altogether the conflict of evi- 
dence and opinion as to supposed. values, 
and to establish a sound franchise to which 
everybody trusts, which is found rather 
Conservative than otherwise, and which 
has therefore, I suspect, led to a new 
Reform Bill being proposed for Ireland. 
You have now a sound constituency in 
Ireland—a £12 rating in counties and 
£8 in boroughs; and the right hon, Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Cardwell), finding that he is 
in a minority iv that country, and that the 
intellect and the majority of the Irish 
representatives are against him, then pro- 
poses a fifth Reform Bill for Ireland. 
What is the consequence? Look at your 
paper. One hon. Gentleman proposes. to 
reduce the franchise to £8, another will 
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reduce it to £5, another to £4—all which 
proposed changes the right hon. Gentleman 
invites by his unncessary, wanton, uncalled- 
for Billa Bill which has not been asked 
for by a single individual throughout the 
length and breadth of Ireland, not even by 
a travelling tinker or a loquacious barber. 
The duty of the Government appears to 
be not to do the business of the country, 
but to reform the poor old Parliament, 
which, when it was not reformed, raised 
the country to a pitch of power and glory 
which it will be well if future Parliaments 
succeed in being able to establish and 
maintain. Therefore, I join my friends in 
imploring those thoughtful statesmen by 
whom this Bill has been inconsiderately 
introduced to inquire into the facts which 
I have laid before them, and to consider 
whether they will not considerably raise 
their reputation by raising the franchise 
proposed by this Reform Bill. Whatever 
may be the result of the inquiry, there can 
be but one conclusion, that the Parliament 
which has heard the arguments on this 
serious and momentous question is disposed 
to consider fairly and dispassionately how 
best to secure the institutions and preserve 
the constitution of the country upon the 
basis on which their ancestors placed it. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he was 
quite ready to go on with the debate, but 
as there was no hope of concluding it that 
night be would not resist the adjournment. 

Mr. DISRAELI thought there should 
be a clear understanding as to when the 
debate should be adjourned. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it would 
be equally desirable to many hon. Members 
to know how many more nights of debate 
there were to be. The Government would 
take the chance of going on to-morrow 


night after the other business. [ Cries of 


“Monday, Monday!’’] Then I will at 
once say Monday night. 
Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 
House adjourned at half-after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 23, 1860. 


Mixurzs.] Ponzic Buts.—1* Divorce Court. 
2 Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny. 
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Royal Assent.—Consolidated Fund (£4,500,000) ; 
Probate and Administration (India) ; Valuation 
of Rateable Property (Ireland); Medical Acts 
Amendment ; Packet Service (‘{'ransfer of Con- 
tracts); Administering of Poison, 


ELECTIONS, &c. 
ADDRESS FOR RETURNS. 


Tue Ear or AIRLIE, in moving that 
an Address be presented to Her Majesty 
for Returns respecting Persons qualified to 
vote at the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment, the noble Earl said, that his Motion 
as originally drawn had likewise proposed 
to include the number of qualified voters 
assessed to the income and property tax ; 
but he had received a communication from 
the Board of Inland Revenue to the effect 
that it would be impossible to furnish such 
a Return; ‘he had therefore abandoned 
that portion of his Motion. He presumed 
there would be no vbjection to the Returns 
in the shape in which he had now framed 
them ; for all their Lordships must per- 
ceive the importance of having the infor- 
mation he now sought. As it was probable 
their Lordships would shortly be ealled on 
to consider a Bill which had been intro- 
duced into the other House to amend the 
representation of the people, it became 
very desirable to ascertain what effect the 
proposed alterations would have on the 
electoral body, and also, if possible, to 
obtain some conception of the extent to 
which these electors would be affected by 
the operation of direct taxation, which 
appeared likely to form a permanent part 
of the national system of finance. It was 
very desirable to see what proportion of 
the electors. paid direct taxes, and what 
proportion did not pay them. He thought 
the Returns for which he moved would be 
sufficiently accurate for practical purposes, 
and it might fairly be assumed that those 
voters who paid the inhabited house duty, 
and who occupied houses of the value of 
£20, were also subjected to income tax 
and other direct taxes; and that the great 
majority of electors occupying £10 to £20 
houses did not contribute in like manner 
to the national revenue. Ina speech made 
not very long ago the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated that in general 
the houses rated at from £10 to £20 
were occupied by persons whose incomes 
varied from £50 to £150 a year. It was, 
then, only reasonable to suppose that as 
we descended towards £10 occupiers the 
proportion of voters who did not pay direct 
taxes would be much larger. If they ex- 
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amined the Returns of the number of per- 
sons assessed for poor rates on £6 to £10 
ratings, it would be founds that the num- 
ber of occupiers increased very largely as 
they descended in this scale. Of houses 
from £9 to £10 in value there were 
42,000 occupiers; £8 to £9 houses had 
£51,000 occupiers ; £7 to £8 houses were 
held by 78,000 persons, and £6 to £7 
houses by 98,000 occupiers, or more than 
double the number of those holding pre- 
mises of the next higher value; and it 
appeared that the occupiers from £10 to 
£20 followed the same rule of proportion. 
The subject was important, not merely in 
itself, but from the language which had 
been held by a leading member of the Go- 
vernment. in a speech lately delivered 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated 
in very plain language his conviction that 
Parliament, as at present constituted, was 
disposed urduly to favour the rich classes 
at the expense of the poorer; and that it 
was therefore more disposed to indirect 
than direct taxation. This was a charge 
of a very grave nature, and one which it 
might not seem respectful to the Lower 
House for their Lordships to discuss ; but 
he must observe that there was certainly 
a very remarkable coincidence between the 
language thus held and the opinions so 
often expressed by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, who, since the introduction of 
the present Reform Bill, had become a 
warm supporter of the Government. He 
did not refer to the speeches which the 
hon. Gentleman had lately delivered within 
the walls of Parliament, because he thought 
it must have struck any who paid atten- 
tion to the subject that the speeches of 
the hon. Gentleman recently in the House 
of Commons bad been singularly guarded, 
and that he was now supporting those to 
whom he had not hitherto shown himself 
disposed to evince any great degree of 
deference. But it would be found that 
during the recess, both by speeches and a 
letter, making allowance for varieties of ex- 
pression, his sentiments were very much the 
same as those to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer so recently gave utterance. 
In the speeches of both there was an 
assumption that the indirect taxes were 
paid almost wholly by the poorer classes, 
that they were levied to favour the rich, 
and that the richer and middle classes con- 
tributed but little to the amount which 
those indirect taxes brought into the re- 
venue. The sentiments of both the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Birmingham threw much light u 
the Government proposal and their inten! 
tion with regard to reform. He did no¢ 
suppose that the Government had thrown 
that Bill upon the table as an isolated 
measure ; but there were few who cond 
sidered the subject who did not think that 
taxation and representation went somewhat 
together. The Reform Bill and the finan- 
cial measures of the Government were cer: 
tainly in harmony ; for as one, if it were 
to pass, would to some extent overthrow 
the present electoral system, the other wag 
calculated to revolutionize the fiscal policy 
of the nation. Perhaps he might be per! 
mitted to establish this point, and t¢ 
make one or two observations on the Bud: 
get. Over and over again it had been 
alleged that the financial policy of the Go 
vernment was identical with that of Sit 
Robert Peel, and that the objections urged 
against one might be applied with equal 
force to the other. But in reality the same 
resemblance existed between them as was 
borne by a caricature to the features which 
it was said to represent. That principle 
which actuated the measures of Sir Robert 
Peel was, to use a modern phrase, “con: 
spicuous by its absence” in the proposals 
of the Government. If any one prin 
ciple were laid down more strongly than 
another in the plans of Sir Robert Peel, ‘it 
was that the expenditure of the year should 
be defrayed out of the current revenue. 
In 1842, when Sir Robert Peel entered 
upon his great work, he had to encounter 
a deficiency left him by his predecessors 
of more than 2,500,000, yet he reduced 
the taxation by £1,200,000. He did not 
count upon future years to bear the burden 
of the current year, nor postpone the ob- 
ligations of that current year, but, by im- 
posing an income tax and other taxes, he 
was enabled to make good that deficiency. 
In 1845 Sir Robert Peel carried still’ far- 
ther the work he had begun, reducing 
the amount of taxation by upwards’ of 
£3,000,000 ; but in all his operations it 
was a cardinal point with him not to ineur 
debt for the purpose of remitting taxes. 
He always maintained that the expenses of 
the year should be met by the revenue of 
the year. When in 1852 the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Disraeli) pro- 
posed to make both ends meet, after re- 
ducing certain indirect taxes, by applying 
to the purposes of the year a large sum 0 
money which could not be said to be part 
of the revenue of the year, his p 

was objected to by Mr. Gladstone on’ the 
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ground that the expenses of the year ought 
to be met out of its revenue. But the 
same right hon. Gentleman now proposed 
to make up a narrow surplus of £460,000 
by calling up the malt and hop eredits, 
putting to the credit of revenue half the 
Spanish debt, and postponing the pay- 
ment of £1,000,000 of Exchequer bonds ; 
in fact, by appropriating pretty nearly 
£2,000,000 to the service of the year 
which had nothing to do with its revenue. 
When he read the financial statement he 
was struck with astonishment at it, and, 
as a supporter of the Government, he was 
most anxious to hear what plea they could 
put forward in its justification. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers did not seem very desirous 
of discussion, but it was impossible alto- 
gether to evade putting forward some 
kind of reasons for this proposal, and, as 
far as he could learn, the chief argument 
put forward in its favour was that, as Sir 
Robert Peel had remitted taxes in the 
face of a deficiency, and Mr, Gladstone 
did the same, therefore the financial policy 
of this Government was identical with Sir 
Robert Peel’s. But no attempt was made 
to aceount for the difference which was 
pointed out—that Sir Robert Peel, before 
he remitted taxes, always took care to 
cover the deficiency, which this scheme 
entirely omitted to do. He would not stop 
to inquire whether the circumstances of 
1858 were parallel to the circumstances of 
1860, or whether measures, which were 
justifiable when the country was slowl 

recovering from the effects of a very serious 
commercial crisis, could in any way be 
justified when it was admitted that the 
country was in a state of unexampled pros- 
perity. The Budget now proposed was 
directly at variance with the principles 
which Sir Robert Peel laid down as the 
basis of a sound system of fivance. When 
the Army and Navy Estimates were moved 
it was said that we were in a state of tran- 
sition, and that there were large calls this 
year because great changes had to be made. 
That might be a good reason for asking 
for large sums, but it was no reason for 
forestalling the means of the year to come. 
In fact, we had been in a state of transition 
for the last twenty years; but if every 
Government had postponed some portion 
of their liability on that ground the floating 
debt would by this time have accumulated 
to an enormous amount. There was nothing 
in the state of Europe which justified the 
expectation that there would be any large 
reduction in the Army and Navy Estimates, 
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in which alone any really large reduction 
could be made, At this moment all Europe 
was looking to a quarter where a deed was 
being perpetrated of which he would not 
trust himself to speak. The noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
had said, that if Savoy should be annexed 
to France, France would become an object 
of distrust to Europe ; and on the 28th of 
January he wrote to Lord Cowley in the 
same tone. When an act was said to excite 
suspicion among the States of Europe, it 
implied warlike preparations and counter 
preparations—in fact, a state of armed 
neutrality. Yet, in the face of that state 
of things, the Government had introduced 
a Budget which would only be excusable 
if they were able to show that there was 
reason to expect that next year they would 
be able to effect a large reduction of ex- 
penditure. Ile thought he had a right to 
ask the Government the same question as 
was asked by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1852, when he asked, were 
they anxious to vote for a Budget which 
endangered the credit of the country? That 
was the language held by the right hon. 
Gentleman with respect to the Budget 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire ; yet the only sub- 
stantial difference which he (the Earl of 
Airlie) could see between the two Budgets 
was, that whereas the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire proposed to advance £400,000 
to the service of the year which was not 
properly part of the revenue of the year, 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to apply in the same manner up- 
wards of £2,500,000. He knew that the 
Budget had received the sanction of the 
other [louse by large majorities ; but the 
issue whether it was a good one or not had 
never been raised. It was inseparably con- 
nected with the French Treaty, and many 
who approved the bg f voted for the 
Budget lest they should lose the Treaty. 
There was another point to which he wished 
to refer, No one had complained more 
loudly or more frequently than the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer of the tendency of 
Parliament to encourage lavish expendi- 
ture; but it appeared to him that the 
measures the right hon. Gentleman had 
recently proposed removed the only prac- 
tical guarantee against that evil—namely, 
that the expenditure ought to be defrayed 
out of the revenue of the year. With the 
one hand the Government protracted the 
expenditure, while with the other they re- 
mitted various sources of revenue, and left 
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the future to make up any deficiency which | would be absurd for their Lordships to shat 
might arise. It was a question well de- their eyes to ‘the true character of those 
serving the most serious consideration | events, or accept a8 @ correct account of 
whether or not the effect of the Reform | them statements which they knew to be 
Bill proposed by the Government would be | inconsistent with the truth. Both the Go- 
to give an overwhelming preponderance in | vernment and Parliament must soon pro- 
the representation to those classes whom | nounce their opinion upon what was taking 
direct taxation did not reach, and leave the | place, and he would not touch upon ques. 
minority, who seemed marked out for tax- | tions of so delicate a nature at that mo. 
ation, with no control over the fiscal ar- | ment. It was obvious that if we were to 
rangements of the country. It was neces- | maintain a sincere and cordial amity with 
sary that, before they were asked to take | any country, there must exist between the 
that measure into consideration, they should | Government of that country and our own 
have the fullest information on the points | the most loyal, frank, and thorough confi: 
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he had mentioned ; and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would not object to the Returns 
he asked for. The noble Earl then moved 
an Address for— 

“Return of the Number of Persons charged 
with the Inhabited House Duty and qualified to 
vote at the Election of Members to serve in Par- 
liament within each of the Counties and Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs in England and Wales: Also, 

“ Return of the Number of Persons entitled to 
vote for Members of Parliament in respect of 
Houses of the respective Rentals of £10 and un- 
der £15 per Annum, £15 and under £20, £20 
and under £25, £25 and under £50, £50 and 
under £100, £100 and upwards, in each and 
every separate Borough :” And also, 

“Return of the Number of Householders in 
each Borough inhabiting Houses of the Gross 
Rentals respectively of £6 and under £7, £7 
and under £8, £8 and under £9, £9 and under 
£10, £10 and under £15, distinguishing the 
Number in each Class (1) not rated to the Poor 
at all, (2) rated only through the Landlord, and 
(3) excused from Payment of Rates from Poverty 
or other Cause.” 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, the 
Government had no objection to the Re- 
turns moved for by the noble Earl. A 
portion of them had, in fact, been already 
presented to the House of Commons. 

Motion agreed to. 


ANNEXATION OF NICE TO FRANCE. 
QUESTION. 


Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he was so sensible of the very serious 
condition of affairs on the Continent that 
he was not about to endeavour to extract 
any hasty expression of their views from 
Her Majesty’s Government, or elicit, by 
any premature discussion, the opinion of 
their Lordships’ House. The question he 
had to put was one that related simply to 
facts; and, though it might suit the conve- 
nience of despotic Governments to impart 
only such information as they chose on 
the progress of events, with such com- 
ments as it pleased them to permit, it 
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denee. Some weeks ago there appeared a 
statement in a foreign newspaper to the 
effect that there were negotiations going 
on between the Governments of France 
and Sardinia for the cession of the districts 
of Savoy and Nice to France. When the 
announcement was first authentically made, 
the French Government were at great 
pains to impress upon the Government and 
people of this country that such annexation 
would be made only with the free consent 
of the King of Sardinia, and also with the 
free consent and goodwill of the popula 
tions concerned, and after communication 
with the great Powers of Europe. On 
two of those points he had nothing to say; 
he only wished to touch upon the facts 
connected with the consent of the people 
whose soil was to be annexed. Ile left 
wholly out of view the question of Savoy, 
because it would be impossible to deal 
with it without going into questions of 
much delicacy upon which he for one would 
not raise a premature, hasty, and, it might 
be, mischievous discussion. He should 
confine himself solely to the question of 
Nice. He need not dilate before their 
Lordships on the soundness of the prin- 
ciple that any such transference of allegi- 
ance as was talked of should be essentially 
founded on the goodwill and consent of 
the populations concerned. There was no 
more formidable doctrine connected with 
despotism and what was called the *‘ right 
divine of Kings” than the idea that their 
subjects belonged to them as a right, and 
that any portion of them could be handed 
over from one to another as they pleased. 
It would be absurd to dwell upon the false- 
ness of that principle before any body of 
Englishmen, and it was the more unneces- 
sary in the present case as the French and 
Sardinian Governments had rested their 
conduct on the efficacy and validity of the 
popular will in such matters. The transfer- 
ence of the town and county of Nice from 
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Sardinia to France had been announced, 
and already appeared to be considered an 
accomplished fact between the two Govern- 
ments. But so far wasit from the truth that 
the measure commanded the consent and 
free will of the population, that it was known 
to all the world that the municipal body of 
the town of Nice had only the last week, 
after a long deliberation, sent a deputation 
to the King of Sardinia to express their 
desire to remain under his rule, and to im- 

re him, if separation must take place, 
to plead for them that the town and county 
should be constituted a neutral territory, 
which, as would be evident to those of 
their Lordships who were acquainted with 
the country it was well adapted to become. 
Into the propriety of the annexation he 
would not enter :—it might be a matter 
for negotiation between the Governments. 
All they had to consider was the necessity 
of having on the part of the French Go- 
vernment on this subject, as on others, 
frankness, fair dealing, and an adherence 
if not to promises at all events to an- 
nounced statements. He observed that 
the Emperor of the French, in his address 
to the deputation from Savoy, introduced 
the question of Nice, without the slightest 
pretext, beeause no deputation from that 
district was present. He said :— 

“Tn fact, it is neither by conquest nor by insur- 
rection that Savoy and Nice will be united to 
France, but by the free consent of her legitimate 
sovereign, supported by popular consent.” 

He begged leave to say that this was not 
a correct representation of the state of 
things, and he said this on the authority 
not only of the inhabitants of Nice, but 
also of Englishmen resident there. Her 
Majesty’s Government had first been told 
that there would be a general voting of 
the population, and afterwards that the 
votes of the municipalities would be taken. 
There had been neither. The French 
Government had no occasion to announce 
anything to Her Majesty’s Government, so 
far as regarded the popular will in those 
countries; we had no right to ask for any 
promise or pledge that the wish of the peo- 
ple should be consulted ; but if certain in- 
tentions on so grave a matter were volun- 
tarily announced they ought not to be aban- 
doned, If confidence and goodwill were to 
beestablished between the different Powers 
there must be sincere and frank relations 
between them. He was informed that the 
first wish of the inhabitants of the town 
and county of Nice was that they should 
remain under the sceptre of Sardinia, and 
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the second was that the territory of Nice 
should be neutralized. There were ob- 
vious reasons connected with the prosperity 
of the town why they should be anxious 
not to be annexed to France. He wished 
to ask whether Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had received any communication from the 
Sardinian or from the French Governmeut 
of the recent vote of the municipality of 
Nice relative to the cession of that town 
and its eounty by Sardinia, and to its ab- 
sorption into the French Empire. 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE said, his answer 
to his noble Friend’s question was that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not re- 
ceived any communication either from the 
French or Sardinian Government relative 
to the vote come to by the municipality of 
Nice. The noble Marquis had commenced 
by saying that he would not touch on the 
very grave and delicate question of the 
cession of Savoy to France. Their Lord- 
ships would, therefore, agree with him that 
he had better confine himself to a simple 
answer to the question of the noble Mar- 
quess, and not enter upon a subject which 
was under the most serious consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 


MUTINY BILL.—SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
read. 

Ear, DE GREY anp RIPON moved, 
that the Bill be now read 2s, 

Lorp PANMURE, in rising, pursuant 
to notice, to call the attention of the House 
to the present state of promotion in the 
army by the sale and purehase of commis- 
sions, said he would take the present occa- 
sion to draw their Lordships’ attention to 
the military administration of the army, 
and to a matter connected therewith of 
grave anxiety and importance. Their Lord- 
ships were no doubt aware, from the his- 
tory of the proceedings of “another place,” 
that the subject of promotion by purchase 
in the army had been discussed at consi- 
derable length by the House of Commons. 
He confessed he was somewhat surprised 
and disappointed to find the result of that 
discussion to be an announcement on the 
part of his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the War Department, that he was about 
to recommend to Her Majesty a change in 
the system that had so long existed, and 
under which, with all its defects, the British 
Army had attained a position of which this 
country might be proud—a change, too, 
which, in his opinion, would strike a heavy 
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blow: at the root of that system. Her 
Majesty’s Government had given the House 
of Commons to understand that, acting on 
the recommendation of a Commission ap- 
pointed two years ago, they intended so far 
to alter the rule and system of the sale and 
purchase of commissions in the army as to 
exclude from the category of commissions to 
be sold or purchased the rank of lieutcenant- 
colonel. The Government did not proceed 
to condemn the whole systew of promotion 
by.sale and purchase; they only proposed 
to lop off one of its principal limbs, If 
that limb, however, went, he was perfectly 
certain that all the rest would follow until 
nothing of the body would be left. Now, 
on what grounds, he would ask, was the 
system of purchase pronounced to be so 
faulty as to be dealt with in this summary 
manner? He would admit that there were 
blots in the system, which every one must 
wish to see removed. Still, their Lord- 
ships should never forget that ever since 
we had a standing army the system both 
of the sale and purchase of commissions 
had existed in connection with promotion, 
He believed, indeed, that during the reign 
of William III. the system was abolished 
for a time; but the inconvenience was 
found to be so great that, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, it was again restored and re- 
cognized, and it had ever since prevailed. 
The sale of commissions in the British 
army had been originally instituted, not for 
the purpose of introducing youths into the 
army, but to enable those who had got to 
the top of the tree to leave the army, and 
to open the stream of promotion, so that 
the officers of the army might not be a 
senile and antiquated body of men. The 
system of purchase had operated to that 
end. It had, moreover, not only introduced 
into the army a steady stream of promo- 
tion, but had also establisbed an impartial 
system of promotion, under which an officer 
who was prepared to purchase was secure 
of his step in spite of all the interest that 
might otherwise have caused other officers 
to be put over his head. He would un- 
dertake to say that under this plan of pro- 
motion by purchase the British Army had 
attained to a system of appointing officers 
which, with all its defects, was not only 
the envy of every other army, but was 
superior to that of any army in the world. 
One of the defects complained of was that, 
whereas the regulations declared that cer- 
tain prices should be paid for commissions, 
it was a notorious fact that prices far 
higher—in some cases almost double the 
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regulation amount—were constantly paid 


for those commissions, He would admit 
the fact. Every one connected with the 
administration of military matters must 
know it. Every Secretary at War and 
Secretary of State for War, and every 
Commander-in-Chief for years past, ‘had 
given their attention to the subject, and 
had endeavoured to check the practice, but 
they had been unable to prevent money 
being given for money’s worth, and they 
had all been obliged to connive at it. It 
was said that this advance beyond regula- 
tion prices was a scandal, and that it was 
dishonourable on the part of an officer.to 
pay the excess. He could not admit that, 
The word ‘‘scandal’’ implied something 
that was dishonourable; but he contended 
that to pay an extra price for a commis. 
sion was not a dishouourable act. If it 
were dishonourable to pay the advance how 
many gallant officers had been guilty of it, 
and how many successive Governments had 
connived at it; how many Commanders. 
in-Chief had been obliged to shut their eyes 
toit? He asserted that the practice was 
no scandal, but that it was an inconvenient 
practice, which he should be glad to see 
checked. Then it was said that the result 
of the system of purchasing and selling 
out was that young men made the army 
a plaything for a few years, and that hay- 
ing suited their convenience and passed 
their time agreeably they sold out, threw 
up their commissions, and never returned 
to the service. He was surprised that any 
one should mention this as an argument 
against the system. To his mind it was 
an argument in its favour. Any system 
which favoured the introduction into the 
British Army of young men able to pay 
for commissions, which made them for 
number of years amenable to discipline, 
which taught them all that was to be learnt 
in a regiment, and which qualified them 
when they sold out and went back to their 
counties to become officers of militia, offi- 
cers of volunteers, or to connect themselves 
with any military matters in their localities 
—such: a system, he said, conferred advan- 
tages on the country for which it ought, to 
be grateful; and as regarded the young 
men themselves it was one of the greatest 
advantages that could be conferred upon 
them. It was said that the system stood 
in the way of those who could not rise, in 
the army by purchase, and prevented their 
promotion. Here, again, he totally differ- 
ed from those who would change the prac- 
tice now in force, because he knew, from 
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his own experience, that men wholly un- 
able to purchase a single step of promotion 
had risen to the head of their regiments, 
through vacancies caused either by death 
or resignation, far sooner under the system 
of purchase than they ever could have done 
if the principle of promotion by seniority 
alone existed. He thought, therefore, that 
the three objections he had named, with 
the exception of the first, were no objec- 
tions at all; and if no greater accusations 
than those can be brought against the sys- 
tem, the Government did wrong in inter- 
fering in any way with it. But it appear- 
ed that the Commission and the Govern- 
ment had doomed’ the system to a very 
serious change. The Commissioners con- 
sisted of ten individuals, six of whom 
joined in the Report; but three signed 
a counter Report; and he had reason to 
know that the fourth individual—Colonel 
Wetherall—would have joined in that coun- 
ter Report if he had not been sent to China. 
After all, then, the Report of the Commis- 
sion was the Report of only six of its Mem- 
bers ; and when it was considered who the 
four dissentients were—that one of them 
had been an efficient Secretary at War in 
his day—he meant Mr. Ellice, the Mem- 
ber for Coventry—and that the others were 
officers of great distinction in the army, 
one of them, General Wynyard, having 
himself hardly ever purchased a step by 
which he rose, he thought their opinions 
should have prevented the Government 
taking any sudden and rash steps on the 
subject. It was proposed, as he gathered 
from the speech of the Secretary for War, 
that purchase of the rank of lieutenant-co- 
lonel should no longer take place. Then, 
having rendered the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel no longer attainable by purchase, 
how was it to be reached? He believed 
the Commission and the Government had 
given up the idea of promotion by seniority. 
They found, he apprehended, that by the 
system of seniority promotion might fall 
upon men whose qualifications for command 
nobody could ascertain, and that it would 
end in placing at the head of regiments 
men of long service, but who had too many 
years on their shoulders, and who were un- 
fit for actual command. But he presumed 
it was not meant to interfere with the right 
of majors to become lieutenant-colonels-— 
that if a lieutenant-colonel died it was not 
intended that the senior major should be 
deprived of his right of promotion which 
he now enjoyed. ‘Therefore, he would 
confine his observations to those cases in 
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which a lieutenant-colonel was disposed to 
sell out. It was proposed that if a lieu- 
tenant-colonel disposed of his commission, 
he should be sueceeded by an officer to be 
selected by the Commander-in-Chief from 
the active body of majors in employment 
throughout the service. Now, it appeared 
to him that if ever there was a plan de- 
vised which would have the effect of throw- 
ing an apple of discord into the different 
regiments, and which would interrupt the 
harmony that existed in those regiments— 
which it was their bounden duty to en- 
courage—it was the system of calling upon 
the Commander-in-Chief to exercise this 
odious and invidious selection of officers, 
to be carried over the heads of the majors 
in the regiment, and made their command- 
ing officer. The senior major in a regi- 
ment might not be the very best major the 
Commander-in-Chief knew of in the army, 
and the invidious duty was put on him of 
naming another major to take the com- 
mand of the regiment, and, from that mo- 
ment, the senior major stood marked as 
an incompetent man and unfitted to com- 
mand. Was that a position in which it 
was fair to put a British officer? Perhaps 
the senior major was a favourite in his 
regiment ; and in that case how would 
the officers regard the introduction of a 
stranger as lieutenant colonel, and in what 
spirit were they likely to render him obe- 
dience ? This would destroy at once the 
whole regimental family system, that had 
been the foundation of the glory of the 
British Army, that had bound all together, 
upwards and downwards, in one friendly 
compact, and furnished a key to the secret 
that had enabled the British Army to 
achieve so many successes. It was said, 
why not put the army on the same footing 
asthe navy? His answer was that the 
two services were totally dissimilar. When 
the officers were brought together in a ship 
they had never, perhaps, seen each other 
before ; they might perhaps know each 
other’s names from the Navy List, and no 
more ; and while they remained in the ship 
together they did not make one family. 
The éommanding officer was a family by 
himself, the wardroom officers formed an- 
other family, and the gunroom officers a 
third, and these three families were totally 
distinct and separate. But in a regiment 
the officers were essentially one family, 
from the lieutenant colonel downwards ; 
they blended into one mass, and that har- 
mony and discipline and high tone pre- 
vailed, for which the British Army had so 
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long been distinguished. Now, if the head 
of that family were to be introduced in the 
way now proposed, it woald do more to 
break down the system he had deseribed 
than any other that could be devised. He 
would take another instance. Suppose a 
regiment was in Hong Kong, and the lieu- 
tenant colonel retired from the service— 
the Commander-in-Chief, in the exercise of 
the duty imposed upon him, might select a 
major who had distinguished himself in 
some other part of the world, and nine, 
ten, or twelve months might elapse be- 
fore he was able to join his regiment. 
Under whose charge was the regiment to 
be in the meantime? It would be under 
the charge of the senior major, whom it 
was the intention of the Commander-in- 
Chief to supersede, These were points 
which he thought the Government would 
do well to consider before they gave effect, 
in the shape of a warrant, to the proposed 
change. The only other point to which he 
would allude was the financial part of the 
question. If a lieutenant colonel applied 
for leave to sell out, how did they mean to 
treat him? Did they mean to tell him 
that there was no objection to his selling 
out, but that the only sum they could give 
him was the bare amount recognized by 
the regulations of the army. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief knew that the lieutenant 
colonel had given £2,000, £3,000, or 
£4,000 more than the regulation price 
for his commission ; but, notwithstanding 
that his paying those large sums had been 
winked at, was it intended to withhold 
from him the surplus amount he had so 
paid? Todo so would be an act of rob- 
bery. They must calculate on great loss 
if they wished to do justice to the officers 
of the army by repaying the sums they had 
laid out, and this would continue till the 
time came when these officers were put 
on their guard against giving the large 
sums they had hitherto been accustomed 
to pay. With those observations, he 
should leave this matter in the hands of 
Tier Majesty’s Government ; but he earn- 
estly hoped that before they finally de- 
cided upon taking such a step as he had 
referred to, they would well weigh what 
the British Army had become under the 
existing system, and the risk they would 
run of destroying its prestige by adopting 
another. 

Ean DE GREY axp RIPON said, 
nothing could be more natural than that 
the noble Baron should have availed him- 
self of that opportunity of bringing the 
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question of the sale and purebase of com. 
missions in the army under their Lord. 
ships’ notice; because it was the noble 
Baron himself who appointed the Commis, 
sion for the purpose of inquiring into. and 
reporting upon the whole subject, and it 
was in consequence of the Report of that 
Commission that the consideration of the 
Government had been specially directed to 
the question. The first part of the noble 
Baron’s address was directed against the 
idea of those who desired the total aboli, 
tion of purchase ; and his speech would 


‘have been appropriate had it been made in 


the other House of Parliament on a recent 


occasion; but as the right hon. Gentleman. 


the Secretary for War then stated that it 
was not the intention of the Government 
to take any steps for the abolition of the 
general system of purchase, but that on 
the contrary, Government would view this 
abolition with alarm, it was not his intention 
to enter into a general discussion on the 
merits or demerits of the purchase question, 
Sure he was however that the system could 
not be dealt with as a whole, in the man- 
ner proposed by some, without leading the 
country into the expenditure of a large sum 
of money to compensate officers who were 
prohibited from purchasing, and to provide 
peusions on retirements, in order to pre- 
vent the promotion of the army from stag- 
nating, and to supply the facilities for 
advancement that purchase gave. The 
Government entertained no such scheme 
as the noble Baron suspected. The ques- 
tion was, whether the system of purchase, 
such as it now was, was one that ought 
not to be dealt with at all, or whether its 
evils were of a character to call for the 
application of a remedy. The first evil was 
one the existence of which was not now 
denied—it was the giving high and exorbi- 
tant prices for commissions beyond those 
set down in the regulations. The noble 
Baron said ihere was no ground for any 
charge of scandal or dishonourable conduct; 
and far be it from him (Earl de Grey) to 
use any such words in speaking of a prac- 
tice that prevailed almost universally among 
officers of thearmy. He was glad that the 
noble Baron had not taken the line taken 
by some, of denying the facts of the case 
in reference to high prices. It was a pre- 
valent and general practice even in the 
infantry to give prices very large, some- 
times exceeding as much as 50 per cent 
on the prices authorized by the regulations, 
But in considering these questions, they 
must uot forget that these prices were 
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given in direet contravention of the law; it 
should not be forgotten, that there was an 
Act of Parliament in existence that strictly 
prohibited this, and provided punishment 
and cashiered any one guilty of the offence. 
The words of the Act were recalled to the 
attention of officers in the Queen’s regula- 
tions. It was passed in 1805, and eould 
not be said to be obsolete, seeing that it 
was put into operation the other day for 
the punishment and imprisonment of parties 
who had contravened its provisions. The 
Mutiny Act, moreover, which was annually 
passed by Parliament, and of which he had 
just moved the second reading, contained 
a clause especially referring to the matter, 
and provided other penalties for a trans- 
gression of the regulations. Therefore 
they stood in this position with regard to 
high and illegitimate prices ; they had a 
law and a code declaring that to give or 
receive them was illegal; and yet, as the 
noble Baron said, officers in the army still 
carried on the system, and successive Com- 
manders-in-Chief were aware of tle fact. 
That was unquestionably true ; and the 
reason why no active steps had been taken 
to put a stop tothe practice was, that 
suecessive Commanders in-Chief had found 


it impossible to lay their hands on any 
individual ease (and the illustrious Duke 
on the cross benches would confirm it) in 
such a manner as to justify proceedings 


under the Act of Parliament. But there 
still remained the evil of giving these 
large prices at all. He believed it might 
be shown to be the opinion of the best and 
highest military authorities that it would 
not be desirable to abolish the regula- 
tions that exist, ‘and to throw open the 
market for commissions; and the evidence 
before the Commission, including that of 
Sir J. Searlett and others went to show 
that the practice of giving these large 
prices ‘was a most injurious and ruinous 
practice.” Recently they had had strong 
illustrations of this. In the cavalry, at the 


commencement of the year, there were! 


sixty-five vaeant cornetcies, which there 


appeared to be no prospect of filling. ' 


This resulted from the high prices of 
commissions in the cavalry and the great 
general expenses of that branch of the 
serviee, which were suited to the class of 
men that alone were able to enter it. 
The result was that by consultation be- 
tween the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Secretary for War an order had been is- 


sued at the Horse Guards to reduce the | 
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the same as those in the infantry, and 
the consequence had been that there had 
been more applications for commissions 
than they had had in some months past. 
These questions were now no longer mat- 
ters of theory or of conjecture, but of 
fact. But these were not the only grounds 
that rendered it necessary to deal with this 
subject. There had taken piace recently 
in the system of promotion in this country 
certain changes of great importance ap- 
plying to ofticers who had risen above the 
regimental ranks, and which he thought 
must be considered in connection with 
this question. The effect of them had 
been that whereas before the war in 1854 
there existed a system of promotion by 
brevet, so that an officer having once at- 
tained the rank of captain, went on pro- 
gressively though slowly to a higher rank, 
that system had been altered with geue- 
ral approbation, and now there was no 
means of getting to a higher rank in the 
army except by having served in certain 
regimental positions or on the Staff. An- 
other most salutary alteration had been 
made, by which after a short period no 
officer would obtain one of these staff ap- 
pointments except by undergoing tests of a 
severe and important character. The con- 
sequence of these changes was that the 
position of the man who could not pur- 
chase was rendered more difficult in con- 
sequence of the orders of 1854-58 than 
under the old system. The evil of high 
prices was one which had attracted con- 
siderable public attention, and the ques- 
tion now was, whether the other changes 
did not render a consideration of the 
whole system of purchase desirable; and 
whether the plan proposed by the Com- 
mission was worthy of approval or not. 
The noble Baron had said truly that this 
Report of the Commission was signed by 
only six members of it: that three other 
members signed a different Report: and 
that the other member, though he did not 
hear the whole of the evidence, expressed 
his readiness to sign the Report of the 
minority. But nobody could say that the 
names which were appended to that Report 
were names not entitled to respect, for 
they were all names of persons of influence, 
either as military men or as civilians whose 
opinions were well entitled to consideration. 
What were the objections which the noble 
Baron urged against the plan proposed ? 
He did not understand the noble Baron to 
aay that if the plan were adopted it would 


priee ‘of commissions in the cavalry to! not have a great tendency to lower tle 
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price of commissions; and he (Earl de} not be prevented from passing him over; 
Grey) took it, indeed, that that effect must | and it would be easier, under the proposed 
be admitted as likely to follow. The ille- | plan, to say, *‘ Here is a man’ more fit,” 
gitimate prices which were given were | than to say, ‘ You are so unfit; that though 
given mainly for commissions of field offi- | ‘the rule is to promote by seniority, ‘still 
cers. But then it was said that the ten-' 1 cannot promote you.” © The hardship 
dency of this change would be to injure the | pointed out by the noble Baron in reference 
regimental system of the British army. 'to the senior major, at Hong Kong: for 
He certainly was the last person who would | | instance, taking the command of a regi- 
fee! inclined to say one word against the | ment for months and then beimg super. 
advantages of the regimental ‘system of seded, was a hardship which might oceur 
the British army, for no doubt that system | under the present system in the eventof 
was the strength and life of our army. | the senior major not having money to pur. 
The question was how far the changes | chase, and therefore being passed over, 
now proposed could be said to militate | He could assure their Lordships that, ‘in 
against that system. It must be borne in | approaching this most difficult and import- 
mind that under the present system officers | ant question, he was deeply impressed with 


did not always succeed to the command of | 
their own regiments, and that the system 
of exchange brought in persons from other 
regiments to take the command. The fact 
was that one-fourth of the regimental 
lieutenant colonels were persons who had 
bought into their regiments from other 
regiments; and this calculation did not 
take in the case of majors, many of whom 
had also in the same manner come from 
other regiments. Ile had not heard that | 
the regiments in which this was the case 
were less efficient than those in which pro- 


motion had gone on more directly. When | 


it was said that this system of selection 
would have the effect of entirely preventing 
the possibility of promotion going in the 
regiment, he denied that such would be 


the effect; it did not substitute a system of | 


_ the necessity of proceeding with the utmost 
caution. It was necessary in taking any 
step so closely affecting the interests of the 
British army that caution should be used, 
and that whatever might be determined on 
should be well considered, and determined 
on only after consultation with military au 
thorities, and hearing all the objections 
that could be urged against it. In the 
|other House his Tight “hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sidney Herbert) had recently been called 
upon to staie his opinions, and he had 
done so fearlessly; and for Irimself, he 
(Earl de Grey) ventured to think that the 
| reason which induced the Commission to 
arrive at their conclusions and the Govern- 
ment to adopt the conclusions were reasons 
of great importance. He believed that the 
step proposed to be taken would not de- 





general seniority, and there was nothing in| crease the efficiency of the army, and 
the proposals of the Commissioners to pre- ; would remove from it evils of a mischievous 
vent a Commander-in-Chief from promoting | and objectionable description. 

an officer in his own regiment. The noble! Tue Eart op LUCAN said, he was very 
Baron said that the difficulty of exercising ig glad to hear from the noble Earl that the 
selection would be enormous, and that if it | Minister of War had not yet made up his 
were exercised it would create great dis- | mind on this very important question, and 
satisfaction. But it must be remembered | that he would confer previously with the 
that in regard to all the higher appoint-| military authorities. He (the Earl of 
ments in the army it was neeessary to| Lucan) did most earnestly implore the 
exercise the principle of selection. The} Goverument to consider well before they 
question was, whether the position of a} adopted a step whieh, in his conscience 


commanding officer of a regiment was one | 
of sufficient importance to make it neces- 
sary to have a selection—for it was admit- | 


he believed, would prove fatal to the inter- 
ests of the British Army. He frankly ad- 
mitted the evils which arose from the large 


ted that for positions of great importance | sums spent upon commissions ; but these 
there must be selection. He could not help | were given in excess of the regulations, 
thinking that the position was one of such | and were no arguments against the pur- 
impor tance that the person charged with | chase system. ‘lis belief + was, that those 
the duty of selecting commanding officers | evils might be easily checked, as’ they 
of regiments should have his power of were when he first joined the army. There 
choice. as little fettered as possible. What! was nothing so grating to the ear, and so 
was wanted was, that if there were an_ “unpalatable, as to be told that publie em- 
inefficient man in a regiment you should | | ployment, and particularly commissions in 


Earl de Grey Ripon. 
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the army, could be obtained by purchase. 
But he must observe that it could scarcely 
be ‘truly said. that commissions in the 
British army were purchased. A certain 
reguiated sum of money was deposited 
when an officer received his commission, 
which might be held, to a certain extent, 
as a seeurity for his good conduct. It was 


only by permission he could recover it. | 


There was no transaction between one 
officer and another. On quitting the ser- 
vice, the officer retiring did not ask for 
permission to sell his commission to any 
particular officer. He asked leave to re- 
tire, receiving the sum he had originally 
deposited ; and it was for the Commander- 
in-Chief to select his sueecssor. When he 
(the Earl of Lucan) first came into the 
army, nothing was more common than for 
the Commander-in-Chief to select an officer 
from one regiment to fill the vaeancy in 
another, especially when promotion had 
been too rapid in the one, and too slow in 
the other. It was a very ordinary prac- 
tice; he thought it a very wholesome 
one, and that it would be wise to revert 
to it. The system of purchase, he be- 
lieved had worked efficiently and well ; he 
believed that no system in any cther army 
He 


had worked more or even equally so. 
was satisfied that there were no regiments 
in the world superior to British regiments. 
Foreign officers might be more scientific, 
but for honour, for fidelity, or for bravery 
they were not surpassed, if equalled, by 


those of any Foreign army. In using the 
word bravery he was only doing justice to 
his own feelings. When he recited a 
conversation he had held with Marshal 
Canrobert subsequent to the Crimean war, 
that distinguished general said to him ** Je 
dis—et j’ai toujours dit—qu’il n’existoiant 
pas dans le monde de plus brave soldats 
ques les soldats Anglais, a l’execption de 
leurs officiers,’? or that there were no 
braver soldiers in the world than English 
soldiers, unless it were their own officers. 
Much had been said about the ages of 
officers, he (the Earl of Lucan), was con- 
vinced that throughout the English army 
officers of the different ranks were ten 
years younger than in Foreign armies. 
This arose from the purchase system, 
which, though answering its purpose so 
well, they were about to tamper with. It 
was proposed, he believed, to abolish pur- 
chese for the future after a certain rank. 
Since the noble Lord gave notice of his 
Motion, he had applicd himself to reading 
the evidence taken before the Commission 
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'on whose recommendation the Govern- 
| ment’s intentions to abolish purchase after 
the vank of major was founded. He would 
| undertake to say that in the whole of the 
evidence there was nothing to support the 
: contemplated alteration ; he was unable to 
| put his finger on a single expression af any 
| officer which could be adduced in support of 
such a course. If they were to judge from 
| the questions put by the Commissioners, it 

would appear that they had made up their 
|own minds before entering on the exami- 


nation ; for, not content with examining, 


| re-examining, and frequently cross-examin- 


| ing their own witnesses, they pressed them 


so hard as to torture them into the admis- 
sions they were anxious to procure. Sir 
Colin Campbell, Sir Duncan M’Dougall, and 
Lord West, supposed to be generally op- 
posed to the system of purchase, were ex- 
amined; though favourable to particular 
alterations, they were unanimous in con- 
demning the plan recommended by the 
Commission. He should like to know 
whether the noble Lord, the Under-Secre- 
tary for War, or his chief, had considered 
the difficulties likely to accrue from the 
change proposed. No officer entering the 
army in future is to be secured in his 
advancement beyond the rank of major, 
in either the infantry or cavalry. What 
rule did the noble Lord propose to adopt 
with respect to the Guards¢ Would he 
allow officers to purchase their companies 
and obtain the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
and so be able to ascend to the highest 
ranks in the profession, at the time that 
officers, entering the cavalry or infantry, 
could not be sure of attaining a higher 
ravk than that of major? If such were 
the intention, did the House believe the 
country would tolerate it? If there were 
no other objection, in his opinion, that in 
itself sufficed to render the scheme imprac- 
ticable. What was to be done with the 
Artillery? There was no selection in that 
corps, every officer must become a lien- 
tenant-colonel in process of time; was it 
to be tolerated that artillery officers were 
to obtain, by seniority, that rank which 
would enable them to succeed to the high- 
est grades in the army, while the officers 
of cavalry and infantry could only obtain 
it by selection? That was a difficulty 
which he saw no way of getting over. If 
once the principle is established that ma- 
jors of other regiments are to be selected, 
the regimental major, as a rule, must be 
made ineligible, otherwise, there would be 
such a slur on his character and capacity, 
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that he would be compelled to leave the 
service, He believed that there was no 
officer in the service so sensible of the ex- 
traordinary difficulties of the scheme as 
the Commander-in-Chief himself. He had 
had no conversation with the illustrious 
Duke on this subject ; but he had read his 
evidence, and to almost everything that 
had fallen from him he entirely subscribed. 
The Government were attempting to lay 
upon the Commander-in-Chief a duty which 
it would be impossible for him to discharge. 
There was nothing in the world so difficult 
as to know beforehand who would make 
a good lieutenant-colonel. It rarely hap- 
pened that a major had any opportunity 
of showing that he possessed the qualifica- 
tions requisite for the command of a regi- 
ment; the illustrious Duke must be always 
doing injustice, for he defied the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to say that he had suffi- 
cient means for forming an opinion as to 
the relative merits of the officers from 
whom he-would have to choose his lieu- 
tenant-colonels. The illustrious Duke 
knew that he had not, and he had, in fact, 
told the Commissioners so; and the conse- 
quence would be that he would have to fall 
back upen the worst of all systems—pro- 
motion by seniority. With one exception 


there was not a single word in the evidence 
given by tle Commander-in-Chief before 
the Commission to which he (the Earl of | 
Lucan) and every officer in the army would 


not subscribe. The illustrious Duke said 
that it was so unusual to veto the appoint- 
ment of an officer he could not exercise 
the power, unless he received an unusual 
amount of support from the public. 
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in-Chief became acquainted with the eg- 
pacity of all commanding officers ; when 
one was reported unfit, he should intimate 
to the officer to withdraw. The illustriogs 
Duke says that that was already done; 
but the Commander-in-Chief did not dis. 
charge his duty if he went no further, 
Unpleasant as the step might be, he ought, 
on the officer declining to retire, to send 
down two General Officers to verify the 
report and at once act upon their deei- 
sion. ‘They were told that in the French 
army the lieutevant-colonels were selected; 
but the Commissioners probably did not 
know that in that service the chef de ba- 
taillon performs the duties of our lieutenant. 
colonels; and these are not selected, and 
in their commands they can prove their 
qualifications to be selected for the higher 
rank of Jieutenant-colonel. Majors in the 
English army seldom have the opportu- 
nity of showing their qualification for com- 
mand, With regard to the seniority sys- 
tem, it was unnecessary for him to say a 
word. The Artillery, in whieh that rule 
prevailed, had actually memorialized in fa- 
vour of purchase; for promotion in that ser- 
vice was so slow that it was hardly possible 
to keep it supplied with officers of an age 
fit for active service. [Had it not been that 
seven or eight new battalions had been 
added, the efficiency of the corps in the 
field would have been most seriously in- 
jured by what he might almost term the 
senility of its officers. Again, to give pro- 


| motion, £60,000 or 70,000 a year were 


He did hope 


spent in retiring allowances. 


| that the Government would not attempt to 
With | 


earry out the scheme laid down by the Se- 


great respect he must say that it was the | erctary for War without first giving it.a 
duty of a Commander-in-Chief to consider | most careful reconsideration. ' 


the interests of the service before he thought 
of the individual. 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, the 


It had been stated be- noble Lord who had introduced this sub-' 


fore the Commissioners that under the pre-! ject to their notice (Lord Panmure) had 


sent system improper persons were placed 
in the command of regiments ; under what 
system must that not occasionally happen ? 
It was, nevertheless, surprising how few 
eases had ‘been brought forward. Sir 
James Simpson mentioned two; but he 
did not state how they had obtained their 
rank—whether by seniority, purchase, or 
selection. One had died in the service, 
and the other, for anything he knew, might 
be in it now. He (the Earl of Lucan) felt 
bound to say that the Commander-in-Chief, 
whoever he might be, neglected his duty if 
he allowed an inefficient officer to remain 
at the head of a regiment. By the re- 
ports of the Inspectors the Commander- 


The Earl of Luéan 





expressed himself strongly in favour. of 
maintaining the purchase system in its 
integrity. The noble Lord had expressed 
surprise that the Government should have 
taken another course, although well aware 
that two members of the Cabinet had sub- 
scribed their names to the Report of the 
Commission which proposed to modify the 
system. He was surprised that the noble 
Lord, if his mind was made up ‘that the 
purehase system was excellent, should have 
raised the question by the appointment of 
the Commission. Why was the whole ques- 
tion opened, if the noble Lord was con- 
fident he was right? Ie (the Duke of 
Somerset) had never agitated the) ques- 
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tion, but it now seems that the noble Lord 
wanted to stifle an inconvenient question, 
and so appointed a Commission. He (the 
Duke of Somerset) had spoken in the other 
House against the exaggerated notion of 
the evil effects of the purchase system, 
which, although it had some evils, had 
great advantages. The noble Lord asked 
him to be at the head of the Commission 
and appointed other Commissioners. Why 
was that done? JHe called it hardly fair 
conduct on the part of the noble Lord. The 
Commission was ‘‘ to inquire whether pro- 
motion in the army is to be advanced by 
the purchase of commissions at a fixed 
price, and to report whether it is expedient 
to make any change in the existing sys- 
tem.”” Why, if the noble Lord was con- 
vinced that change was not wanted—why 
in the world did he appoint the Commis- 
sion? The Commission was appointed ; 
was it intended that they should make a 
heavy blue-book and hang up the question 
—at least while the noble Lord was Secre- 
tary of State. But when the Commis- 
sioners came to look honestly into the ques- 
tion they came to results that did not at 
all suit the noble Lord. The Commission 
arrived at the eonclusion—and he was pre- 
pared to defend it—that the command of 
a regiment was a most important trust and 
one which ought not to be bought and sold. 
That was the position which he (the Duke 
of Somerset) took, and he wanted to see it 
confuted. He said that the eommand of a 
regiment was a matter of deep importance 
to the honour of the country, because the 
issue of a battle might depend upon it. 
But further than that he believed it was 
admitted by every one that not only the 
whole management and efficiency of the 
regiment, but the health of the men, de- 
pended on the commanding officer. It was 
stated that the mortality in the Crimea 
varied very much with the efficiency of the 
lieutenant-colonels in command. Was it 
right then that they should allow a man, 
because he had money, to be put in com- 
mand of a regiment, in which position he 
might sacrifice the lives of the soldicrs 
and the honour of the country, rather than 
interfere with the system of purchase? He 
said the command of a regiment ought to be 
made by sleection, and he was prepared to 
show that there were means of making that 
selection. It had been stated over and over 
again, and it was stated by the noble Lord 
himself, that there are at the Horse Guards 
what are ealled confidential reports, which 
ave open only to the eyes of the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief, of the eharacter, ¢on- 
duct, and acquirements of every officer %n 
the army. General Sir George Brown 
said: ‘* The Commander-in-Chief has the 
means of knowing the character for effi- 
ciency and intelligence of every field-officer 
in the army if he chooses to go to the Ad- 
jutant-General’s office to get the informa- 
tion.’ These were the means of making 
selection, and yet they had been told by 
Sir James Simpson that men had often 
and must under a system of purchase rise 
to the command of a regiment who were 
totally unfit for it. They could not be 
passed over. The veto of the Commander- 
in-Chief was a very difficult and serious 
thing. They had the advantage of the 
evidence of the illustrious Duke the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who told them how in- 
vidious it was to put a veto on the appoiat- 
ment of an officer; and the illustrious 
Duke also said that he felt it desirable to 
exercise that power, but that it was ne- 
cessary for the Commander-in-Chief to be 
supported by public opinion if he should 
ever have resort toit. The power to veto 
an appointment does exist, but it is not 
exercised. That showed that some altera- 
tion in the existing state of things was 
required ; and he said that it was far bet- 
ter to select in the first instance than veto 
an appointment when made. To veto a 
person appointed was far more invidious 
to the individual than to select another, 
because when they selected they did not 
say to him, ‘* You are very bad,”’ but only 
‘* There is somebody else who, under the 
circumstances, we think preferable.” The 
real question involved was whether they 
were to consider the interests of the indi- 
vidual officers or the interests of the public 
service. In this country, with the House 
of Commons and the public strongly taking 
up individual eases, it was very difficult to 
decide individually for the interests of the 
public service; but the command of a regi- 
ment was so important that it ought to be 
done. There was no difficulty about non- 
commissioned officers. They were always 
selected. But it was said that, if it were 
attempted to apply the principle of selec- 
tion to officers high up in the service, it 
could not be done. He believed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had the means of doing it, 
and, if the illustrious Duke would permit 
him to say so, he thought he ought to do 
it if the declared opinion of Parliament 
called upon him to undertake the duty. No 
wonder foreigners thought us a nation of 
shopkeepers when they found us bargaining 
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ag.we did at present about the command 
of our regiments. Even the Duke of Wel- 
lington in time of war, as is stated in the 
evidence of the Commission, when he want- 
ed to name a man to a command, could not 
do it, because that officer did not possess 
the money. There was a practical evil 
and the Commission had indicated the re- 
medy which ought to be applied—the 
opening of a wider field for selection. He 
would not go into the question how that 
ought to be done. That was a matter 
which the Commission did not proceed to 
consider, because, when it was found that 
the members of it were divided, it was 
thought best not to go further into details, 
bat to set down their opinions on the gene- 
ral question and leave them for the Govern- 
ment to deal with. They only indicated 
the general opinion that selection ought to 
take place in nominating to the command 
of regiments. The noble Earl who had 
just spoken (the Earl of Lucan) said that 
no officer had been in favour of the recom- 
mendation. Well, but what of Sir James 
Scarlett, who considered that the principle 
of selection might be resorted to in all the 
higher ranks above that of captain? Up 
to captain it was proposed that when they 
came into the army by purchase they 
should be permitted to sell out. One great 
advantage of purchase was that it opened 
a way to retirement, and thereby tended 
to recruit the lower ranks with young men. 
Were the principle of selection adopted, he 
entertained very little doubt but it would 
be judiciously carried out by the illustrious 
Duke. The illustrious Duke had not only 
the advantage of position, but he was placed 
high above all the strife of party; he would 
not be hampered by the various relations 
of society, and he would be able to exer- 
cise the principle of selection so as to give 
real efficiency to the British army. There 
was no other army in the world where 
the principle of selection was not acted 
upon, and more especially in the command 
of regiments this was the case, even in 
the Indian army. As to making regula- 
tions against excess prices, those regula- 
tions would be futile—the only way to deal 
with them would be to adopt some such 
system as had been proposed by the Com- 
mission. High prices were not given until 
they came to high places. Of the exist- 
ence of the evil there could be no doubt. 
Again, he said here was the evil—there 
was the remedy. A noble Lord had asked 
what if a regiment should be sent to 
China, and its commanding officer should 


The Duke of Somerset 
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be sent invalided home ?°» How meet that 
case? Would you send out an officer to 
take the command? He (the Duke of 
Somerset) had just done that very thing, 
A regiment of marines had been sent out 
to China, whose commanding officer had 
been invalided—the junior officer had the 
command for six months. He (the Dake 
of Somerset) tried to get the best man he 
could find. He told those whom he con 
sulted he must have the best man to send 
out there. Well, he sent him. He hoped 
he had done right, though, according to 
what the noble Lord (Lord Panmure) said, 
it would appear as if he had not done so, 
As to selection, the whole merit of it would 
depend upon the ability and fitness of the 
scheme or plan devised for carrying it out. 
Let them lay down the general principle 
that all commands of regiments were not 
to be given according to money but accord- 
ing to fitness. He knew the Horse Guards 
possessed the means of carrying out this 
principle, and that it might be adopted. 
The Commission had laid down only the 
general plan; but the details of any scheme 
would, of course, require the grave and 
serious consideration of the military au- 
thorities, assisted by the advice of officers 
of experience in the different services. He 
had thought right thus far to express his 
opinion, having been a member of the Com- 
mission whose proceedings had been so 
much canvassed during this discussion. 
Eart GREY agreed in the expendiency 
of not prolonging the debate. He would 
only say a few words at this time of the 
evening, and as the House was so thin. 
The noble Duke spoke of the importance 
of the office of commanding a regiment. 
He entirely agreed with him, and that the 
importance of obtaining the best men for 
that command could not be exaggerated. 
The noble Duke said, men ought not to 
be placed in such high posts merely because 
they had money to buy them. He (Earl 
Grey) replied, certainly not; but the ques- 
tion was how they were likely to get the 
best men for the command of regiments. 
The noble Duke said, by the system of 
selection. Well, but, in bis opinion, how- 
ever speciously the planof selection sounded 
in the abstract, still its exercise implied an 
almost superhuman amount of knowledge 
and firmness—knowledge, to be rightly 
aware of the abilities of each officer, and 
firmness to resist all the influences which 
would be brought to bear directly and in- 
directly on any Commander-in-Chief. Such 
knowledge no Commander-in-Chief could’ 
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ever fully possess—he must necessarily 
trust to the reports furnished to him. And 
would there be no danger of bias, or parti- 
ality, or envy, or other motives, in those 
reports? Could he—how could he be sure 
he had the must correct data to go upon 
in his selection? The Commander-in- 
Chief might be willing todo his best ; but 
doing his best he must still trust to, and 
be to a great entent guided by, the opinions 
of others. But how was it possible, when 
a vacancy occurred in the command of a 
regiment, for any Commander-in-Chief, 
especially in time of peace, when officers 
had no great opportunity of showing their 
respective qualities, to obtain proof, satis- 
factory not only to his own mind, but to 
the mind of the public, that there was some 
other major in the army so decidedly su- 
perior to the senior major of the regiment 
in which the vacaney occurred that he 
ought to have the preference? The pre- 
sent system was a system of seniority 
qualified by purchase. But the practical 
effect of the system of selection would un- 
questionably be to substitute for the present 
system of seniority, qualified by purchase, 
a system of almost unmitigated seniority, 
for the habit would soon become established 


of giving vacancies in command to senior 
officers except in the case of marked and 


glaring disqualification. That was hisown 
opinion, and, judging from the evidence of 
the illustrious Duke before the Commission, 
such was the opinion of the Commander- 
in-Chief also from his experience in that 
high office. Would they, under the new 
system and the proposed manner of its 
working, get better officers? He (Earl 
Grey) would reply, certainly not. The 
noble Duke was quite wrong in saying a 
man was made lieutenant-colonel merely 
because he had money, for it was the 
bounden duty of the Commander-in-Chief 
to see that no unfit person was allowed to 
make the purchase. Moreover, the sys- 
tem of purchase gave great facility to the 
Commander-in-Chief for passing over those 
officers who, in his opinion, were not ef- 
ficient. It was difficult to say to a man 
against whom there is no positive fault to 
be found, who has discharged his duties 
honestly but is deficient in the qualities 
required for the command of a regiment, 
“Remain in the service; I must pass you 
over—cast a slur upon you, and blight your 
prospects, and you will be exposed to the 
disrespect of all your brother officers ; but 
still you must) remain.” Whereas by the 
purchase system he might say in a friendly 
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way to this officer, ‘‘ I advise you to sell 
out. I cannot promote you. I feel it to 
be my duty to appoint some one else, 
therefore take my advice as a friend and 
sell out.”” He knew that had been done, 
This prevented unfit men from being pro- 
moted to the command of regiments. Let 
it be borne in mind too that the British 
military service was one of the hardest 
in the world. We sent our regiments to 
the most distant parts of the globe—to 
the most unhealthy climates—they had 
no opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves—— Were they then to promote an 
officer to whom chance afforded an op- 
portunity of distinguishing himself, over 
the head of an equally brave and efficient 
officer, who might have been quite as 
much or more capable, but who had not 
been afforded the same opportunity of 
bringing himself into notice? The system 
of selection, too, would, in his opinion, 
cause much jealousy, and might, perhaps, 
lead to appeals to public opinion—to at- 
tempts to depress brother officers in the 
estimation of the press and the public, and 
to increase their own importance, than which 
nothing could, in his opinion, be more per- 
nicious. They had seen a little too much 
of that already. He feared that officers 
would be desirous of increasing their own 
importance at the expense of others in the 
same service, which would be, he repeated, 
a@ most serious misfortune. There were 
two courses open to them, either to adhere 
to the system of purchase or to abolish it 
altogether. A great deal had been said, 
and perhaps might be said, in favour of 
each of these courses, but with respect 
to the proposal of the Commission he con- 
fessed he could see nothing to recommend 
it, on the contrary it ingeniously united 
the objections to both the other plans 
without the merits of cither, and he had 
never heard any man, not a member of the 
Commission or of the Government, who 
was in favour of the scheme. In his opin- 
ion it would be better to abolish the sys- 
tem of purchase altogether than to adopt 
their recommendation, It had been argued 
that abolishing the system of purchase 
as to lieutenant-coloneleies and retaining 
promotion by purchase in all the inferior 
ranks would put an end to the practice 
of paying what were called illegitimate 
prices for commissions. Notwithstanding 
all that had been said on this point his 
opinion was that there was no objection 
whatever to these high prices except that 
they were in contravention of a certain law 
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or regulation. 
his opinion, to be altered. It would be 
necessary to have a regulation price, for it 
could not be permitted to an officer to carry 
on an auction for the sale of his commis- 
sion. There ought to be aregulation price, 
and then, if the senior officer said he was 
ready with this sum, he ought to have the 
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in the next place, the political advantages 
of the present system were most important, 
It was highly useful that gentlemen of 
wealth, who were afterwards going to oc. 
cupy important situations in the country, 


Should in their younger days be placed 
-under the control of military discipline, 


commission; but if by mutual agreement | 


between the parties a sum beyond the regu- 
lation were paid for a commission, he saw 
nothing to condemn in the arrangement. 
What was the objection to it? Whom did 
it injure? If it was done by common con- 
sent, instead of being an injury, it was an 
advantage, since it promoted the greater 
frequency of these transactions and kept 
the army young. If the reason for this 
change was to compel lieutenant-colonels 
to go out, taking the regulation price, then 
it was a plan of downright robbery. Le 
advised Her Majesty’s Government, if they 
made the change proposed, not to shirk 
the honest obligation to meet existing inte- 
rests. 
that the payment of prices beyond the re- 
gulation had been the general practice for 
years with the sufferance, to say the least, 
of the highest military authorities. In 


former years he believed there had even 


been cases in which negotiations for the 
sale of commissions beyond the regulation 
price had actually been carried on through 
officers at the Horse Guards. To turn 
round upon officers who had been thereby 
encouraged to pay high prices for their 
commissions now and say they must go out 
with only the regulation price would be 
nothing better than robbery. If the Go- 
vernment made any change in the existing 
arrangements they were bound to ask Par- 
liament for the means of making a fair 
compensation to officers whose interests 
would be affected. He should advise Her 
Majesty’s Government, if they wished to 
abolish the system of purchase gradually, 
rather to begin at the lower end than the 
higher. An ensign never paid more than 
the regulation price, and there would be no 
objection to say to the ensigns, ‘* The pub- 
lie will pay you the money you advanced;”’ 
and then in a few years they might get rid 
of the system of purchase without injus- 
tice; but, for his own part, he deprecated 
the change altogether, and believed the 
system to be attended with great advan- 
tages. In the first place it was most de- 
sirable that the officers of the army should 
be of a younger age than they could be 
otherwise kept, without going te an enor- 


Earl Grey 


He knew, and all the world knew, | 


| 
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| 





The system of sale and purchase also 
prevented the army from being too cxelu- 
sively professional in its character. He 
was old-fashioned enough to think that to 
keep up a large standing army was, under 
any cireumstances, rather a dangerous 
thing to a free country. It was formerly 
regarded as a political'axiom that standing 
armies were dangerous to free institutions, 
and he believed that what had rendered an 
army compatible with our free Government 
was that it was officered by gentlemen 
closely connected with the general society 
of the nation, having intcrests in common 
with the rest of their countrymen, and not 
looking to promotion as their only object. 
A body of officers who had their profes- 
sion only to trust to would be animated by 
very different feelings, and would naturally 
be very favourable to war. The system of 
purchase had mainly contributed to pre- 
serve our army from this spirit, and we 
had thus avoided many serious evils exist- 
ing in other countries; our system had 
both ensured a rapid succession of officers 
in the army, and a community of interests 
between those officers and the gentlemen 
of the country. 

Tue Douxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, 1 do not think it would be respeet- 
ful to your Lordships if I allowed this dis- 
cussion to close without saying a very few 
words to this effect—that in my peculiar 
position it would be very indelicate in me 
to enter into any arguments.on this subjeet, 
inasmuch as my opinions are known. They 
have been given before the Commission of 
which my noble Friend the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Somerset) was the President. 
Those opinions were given before this ques- 
tion was under your Lordships’ considera- 
tion. They were given in the most unbiassed 
manner to the Commission, and I request 
to say that I have not changed them since. 
This is all that I will observe; except to 
add thus much, that, whatever may be the 
decision that may be come to, I ean assure 
the noble Duke, I can assure this House 
and the country, that as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, it shall be my earnest 
and anxious endeavour—difficult as it may 
be, and, as I may perhaps consider it, 
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impossible—to carry out that decision in | sion of 1840, that he should be very sorry to 
such a manner as to promote the best in- | see the system of selection introduced into 
terest of the army, and, if of the army the | the army under any circumstances, because 


| 


best interests of the country also. 
Viscount HARDINGE wished to ex- 
press the opinion that the compromise pro- 
posed by the Secretary for War would not 
work satisfactorily. He thought it had 
been clearly shown by the two noble Ear!s 
who had spoken that evening, and by the 
noble Lord who had introduced this discus- 
sion, that such a system would lead to 
heartburnings and to great dissatisfaction 
in the army. The result would be that 
political pressure and private friendship 
would be brought to bear upon the autho- 
rities, which it would be very difficult to 
withstand, and that esprit de corps, which 
ought to exist among the officers of the 
British army, would be destroyed. He had 
at one time entertained the opinion that 
the principle of selection by merit was one 
that might be introduced into the ser- 
vice with advantage; but after reading the 
evidence of the noble Earl opposite and of 
His Royal Highness on the subject he con- 
fessed he had changed his opinion, and he 
was now of opinion that it could never be 
fairly or practically carried out. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief had stated before the Com- 
mission that if a vacancy occurred in a re- 
giment in the West Indies, and a major 
were sent out from home to supersede all 
the captains in the regiments, it would be 
a great hardship upon those officers who 
had been serving there in a bad climate 
with their colours. Then, what was to be 
the test of selection—was it to be the fact 
of an officer being a good drill, or being 
well acquainted with the interior economy 
of his regiment, or was it to be scientific 
acquirements? On all these points every 
inspector of a regiment in their reports 
would differ. Then, what did the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Somerset) say? He 
said he would not enter into details, and 
could not explain how those were to be 
earried out; but when the Secretary for 
War came down to the House, and pro- 
pounded so crude and imperfect a measure, 
the House had aright to ask how those 
details were to be carried out? The Se- 
eretary of War had stated he viewed with 
alarm and apprehension the total abolition 
of the purchase system. He (Viscount 
Hardinge) hoped the Under Seeretary for 
War shared somewhat in that alarm, for 
in the House of Commons he made able 
speeches in favour of total abolition. The 
late Lord Raglan stated befure the Commis- 





he thought it would lead to every possible 
abuse. The scheme of the Government 
he considered very objectionable, and he 
trusted, if it were not too Jate, that the 
Government would reconsider the ques- 
tion, and not introduce into the army any 


| Sweeping measure or hastily considered 


changes. 

Lorp PANMURE said, that an accusa- 
tion had been made against him by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset) that 
he had had a Committee or Commission 
appointed for the purpose of shelving this 
question. He entirely repudiated that ac- 
eusation. Ile appointed the Commission, 
not because he was convinced that it was 
necessary, in order to promote the character 
of the British officer, but in order to satisfy 
the demands that bad constantly been made 
for itin the House of Commons. He must 
say he thought that Commission had taken 
evidence in a most extraordinary manner, 
For example; the whole evidence of Sir C. 
Trevelyan consisted of questions and an- 
swers, the whole of which were written by 
that gentleman himself and placed in the 
hands of the Commissioners, and in many 
cases the witness corrected the questioner. 

Tue Duke or SOMERSET expressed 
his regret if he had said one word that 
would cause pain to his noble Friend, or 
that could be deemed an imputation upon 
his personal character. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly; and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House on 
Monday next. 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock, 
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NEW WRITS FOR NORWICH. 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he was 
aware that Motions for the issue of new 
writs had, by reeent practice of the House, 
been made subject to notice, and Mr. 
Speaker had a right to enforce that prac- 
tice, if he (Mr. Duncombe) attempted to 
violate it. Indeed, he believed he was 
now moving by the indulgence of the 
Honse ; but this practice was altogether 
inconsistent with the original privileges 
and rights of that House to issue writs, 
for there was no part of its constitution 
more important than that which related to 
the keeping up of the full complement of 
Members, and the representation of the 
people through that means. At the pre- 
sent moment there were nine seats vacant 
—two for Sudbury and two for St. Alban’s 
(these were vacant by Act of Parliament), 
two for Gloucester, one for Wakefield, and 
two for Norwich. If he were precluded 
from making his present Motion now in 
consequence of his having been prevented 
from rising at half-past four, the city of 
Norwich might be kept in a state of excite- 
ment till he could give two days’ fresh 
noticé. On the other hand, if the Motion 


were not made till a late hour of the night, 


the -writ could not reach the returning 
officer by the ordinary course in time to 
be proclaimed at Norwich before Monday. 
He begged therefore to move— 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ 
for the electing of two Citizens to serve in this 
present Parliament for the City of Norwich, in the 
room of Henry William Schneider, Esq., and the 
Right Hon, William Coutts Keppel, commonly 
called Viscount Bury, whose Elections have been 
determined to be void.” 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he ob- 
jected to the issue of the writ. The 
borough of Norwich was one of those that 
had manifested so determinedly corrupt a 
character as to require some very serious 
step to be taken with regard to it, and the 
hon. Gentleman himself seemed to be aware 
of it, for he placed Norwich in the same 
category with Gloucester and Wakefield. 
He believed the only way to punish the 
electors was by the non-issue of the writ. 
He found no fault with the late Members, 
for he believed more respectable Gentlemen 
never sat in the House. But the fault of 
this corruption lay chiefly with the con- 
stituencies; for he dissented from the 
doctrine, or rather as he would call it—the 
jargon, that was so common in the House, 
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that it was the candidates who seduced the 
electoral innocence of the constituencies; 
He believed, on the contrary; that the 
primary inducements to bribery came ‘al- 
most universally from the electors. Surely 
it was to the interest of every eandidate 
to get himself returned for as: little ex. 
pense as he could. Candidates generally 
went down sheltering themselves under the 
Corrupt Praetices Act, which he believed, 
in spite of all that had been said against 
it, had been productive of much good, 
and, but for some defects in its machinery, 
would be productive of much more. But 
the candidate when he met his agent was 
sure to be told, ‘‘It is of no use your 
coming down unless you are prepared to 
spend money ;”’ and they all knew what 
spending money was. In his opinion it 
was absolutely necessary, if the House 
wished its professions in favour of purity 
of election to be believed, that an example 
should be made of a constituency so noto- 
riously corrupt as that of Norwich. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he did not rise to 
object to the issue of this writ, but rather 
to make an explanation on behalf of cer- 
tain persons in Norwich from whom he had 
presented a petition last Session respecting 
the corruption that had existed in that city. 
That petition was agreed to unanimously 
by a very numerous meeting of the corpo- 
ration of Norwich. It alleged that there 
had been great corruption in that city, and 
besought the House to institute an inquiry 
with the view of applying some remedy to 
the evil. Unfortunately the Election Com- 
mittee did not report—and for sufficient 
reasons — that there had been extensive 
corruption at Norwich. Hon. Gentlemen 
were aware that when a petitioning party 
had proved sufficient to obtain its object, 
and overthrow the sitting Members, all 
further evidence was withdrawn. Nobody 
had any interest in incurring either the 
expense or the odium of promoting further 
inquiry, and thus the vast cesspool of elee- 
toral corruption was concealed from the 
House and the country. There was, in- 
deed, an Act of Parliament under which a 
Special Committee could be appointed on 
petition, but it required that the petition 
asking for the Committee should be pre- 
sented within a certain time after the al- 
leged corruption had been committed. In 
this case the petition was presented too 
late for that object, and therefore he had 
found himself unable to move for an inquiry 
under that Act. The general result, there- 
fore, was that the corporation of Norwich 
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had petitioned for an investigation into 
. what, under the present state of things, 
there was no power to eause to be investi- 
gated; and accordingly no investigation 
took place. He was informed that the 
persons bribed at Norwich during the gene- 
ral election were more in number thau all 
those bribed in the two constituencies of 
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| unless you take the matter into your hands, 
and refuse the issue of this writ. I want 
to know why the Member for Finsbury was 
selected to move the issue of this writ. I 
have always thought my hon. Friend the 
great friend of purity of election. No 
man more than he can depend on his 
own individual character to be elected to 


this House. Well, then, why is he select- 
it was a great misfortune that no inquiry | ed to be the instrament in this dirty busi- 
had been instituted. The gentleman who| ness? I say it is a dirty business, and 
promoted the petition from the eorporation | this House ought now, by their negative 
of Norwich extremely regretted that the of this Resolution, to mark their sense of 
inquiry could not take place, and had de- | what is going on in various other parts of 
sired him to say—what he believed to be! this country. I call on them not to issue 
perfectly trac—that they were greatly dis- | this writ as a punishment to the whole 
appointed at this result. They had, how-| body of the people of Norwich. That 





Gloucester and Wakefield together; and 


ever, done everything they could to pre- | will go far to prevent any further recur- 
vent the screening of the great electoral | rence of that corruption, of which we all 
iniquity which they alleged to exist in that | complain. 


city. | Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that what- 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I rise, Sir, expressly ; ever might be the inclination of hon. Mem- 
for the purpose of endeavouring to do some- | bers, they could not refuse to issue this 
thing in this matter. Now, Sir, the hon, | particular writ, and therefore, the opposi- 
Member for Birmingham has stated how | tion of the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
it was he failed, and his friends failed, | D. Griffith) was too late. The House had 
to punish the borough of Norwich, but | already acceded to the issuing of the writ 
there remains at the hands of this House | rendered necessary by the unseating of Mr. 
one means yet, and that is to prevent the | Schneider. [ Cries of “No, no.”] Itwas 
issuing of the writ. Now, Sir, I will ex- | a facet; the question had been put, and it 
plain how that is. When a man is bribed had been carried, that a new writ should 
it is his interest to be bribed again, and to issue for the city of Norwich to return a 
that end it is to his interest to have as citizen in the room of Mr. Schneider, who 
many elections as possible. Now, acknow- was unseated last Session on account of 
ledging that statement of the hon. Mem- bribery, since which no writ had been is- 
ber that he has failed to bring this matter | sued. But what,was the case w&h regard 
to light—I take his.words as he uttered | to Viscount Bury, whose seat was now in 
them, and the House will recollect that he , question? With regard to Viscount Bury 
said there was as much or more corruption | there had been a subsequent election, and 
than in the two boroughs of Wakefield and | his seat had been declared void on account 
Gloucester in the one single city of Nor-| of bribery in the April election of 1859. 
wich, it would appear that this House has |The House would recollect the particular 
failed to reach the evil by.its defective | circumstances of the case. Viscount Bury 


legislation, and I now appeal to the House 
to take advantage of the means at their 
hands. If we could pass some Resolu- 
tion, which I do not suppose we can, not 
to issue the writ for ten years, | think it 
would serve the city of Norwich right; and 
I will tell you why. Ido not believe that 
corruption takes place in any town without 
the sanction of its leading men. I do not 
believe that the public opinion of that town 


accepted office while there was a petition 
pending against his return for corruption. 
| The noble Viscount went to Norwich again 
| and was returved, and the Comittee having 
, taken the petition into their consideration, 
| decided that the seat was vacant, because 
he was disqualified from standing at that 
election, on account of the bribery which 
had occurred in the course of the previous 
‘contest. The House had no evidence with 





is a guide to anything but the opinion of | regard to Norwich except notoriety. There 
the persons most distinguished in that | was a general impression, in which he him- 
town. I know that bribery is considered | self shared, that there was great corruption 
a venial offence, and the man who has|in Norwich; but, unfortunately, the Com- 
been bribed in Norwich a few months since , mittee which tried the election petition did 
will be bribed again if you issue your writ. | not report that there was extensive cor- 
Your cry for purity will be a mere pretence | ruption in that city, which was an essen- 
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tial preliminary to any subsequent inquiry. 
What had they done in a similar ease 
within the last few days? The hon. and 
gallant Member for Clare (Colonel Vande- 
leur) was unseated on account of certain 
cases of bribery alleged against him, and 
yet a new writ had been issued for a new 
election. How could they substantially 
distinguish between the cases of Norwich 
and Clare? It appeared to him there was 
only one rule to go upon. Where the Com- 
mittee decided that bribery existed they 
could suspend the writ, but if they went 
on suspending writs wherever hon. Mem- 
bers were unseated for bribery, they would 
have the House sitting without a very 
large proportion of its Members. Looking 
at the general features of the case, he 
thought they were bound to agree to the 
issuing of this writ. 

Mr. COLLINS said, the case of Nor- 
wich differed from that of Clare, because a 
petition had been presented from the cor- 
poration of Norwich praying for inquiry. 
The petition alleged that extensive bribery 
had prevailed, and that a sum of money 
was subscribed in London for election pur- 
poses in Norwich. Under these circum. 
stances he thought the writ ought to be 
suspended. If the other writ had been 
ordered to be issued that might be reme- 
died by a supersedeas. 

Sir GEORGE GREY thought that the 
House had before it no sufficient reasons 
for which to refuse the issuing of this writ. 
He did not press the point that the other 
writ for Norwich had been ordered to be 
issued, the hon. Member opposite having 
risen too late to oppose it. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH explained. 
He understood the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury had moved the issue of a writ, but he 
was not aware that the question had been 
put from the Chair. 

Sim GEORGE GREY said, that the 
general ground on which he supported the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
was, that if the House did not agree to the 
issuing of this writ they would be confound- 
ing mere rumour and notoriety with abso- 
lute proof after full inquiry and examina- 
tion into the facts. They would be tread- 
ing upon very dangerous grounds if they 
adopted, and acted upon, statements in pe- 
titions without having subjected them to 
any investigation or examination. He was 
not denying that eorruption prevailed in 
Norwich; it might be notorious that it did 
so. For the reasons stated by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr, Bright) no in- 


Mr, E. P. Bouverie 
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plaee—a cireumstance which he much ‘re: 
gretted—and he did not think that the 
House would be justified in acting penally 
in any case except those in which there 
had been a full and complete inquiry into 
the facts. He agreed with the hon: and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe. 
buck), that extensive corruption could not 
prevail in any borough without the guilty 
connivance and even encouragement of the 
more influential inhabitants. In all such 
eases there should be a penal suspension 
of electoral privileges for a certain period, 
but such a course could not fairly be 
adopted in the present instance, beeause it 
had not been proved that extensive and 
systematic corruption had prevailed in 
Norwich. 

Captain JERVIS said, he thought it 
proper to state that the hon. Member for 
Devizes (Mr. D. Griffith) rose to address 
the House when the Lon. Member for 
Finsbury resumed his seat, and, as he 
believed, before the Question was put from 
the Chair. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he could 
speak to the fact that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. D. Griffith) certainly rose before the 
hon. Member for Finsbury reached the foot 
of Mr. Speaker’s Chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Devizes rose immediately after the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had concluded his 
speech; but that was too early, because I 
had to put the Question to the House, I 
did so in the usual way, and the hon. 
Member did not rise again until after the 
Question had been decided. That Motion 
has been disposed of ; the second Motion 
has been put, and is now under the consi- 
deration of the House. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it appeared 
to him the hon, Member for Birmingham 
was wrong on one point. The hon, Gen- 
tleman had stated that it was not worth 
while following up a petition after it had 
been disposed of by a Committee. Many 
people would be disposed to do so, but 
that they believed that all discussions in 
Parliament on the subject of bribery and 
corruption were mere matters of form, and 
meant nothing ; that there was never any 
real or any bond fide intention to deal 
with such questions, He believed that to 
be the real state of the case. The whole 
thing was treated as a joke. Having 
proved during the past year that great 
bribery and corruption existed among the 
£10 householders, the House was now 
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vestigation had taken place or could take: 
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The Census 


gravely discussing whether it would not be 
desirable to extend the franchise to a class 
of men, who, being much poorer, would be 
more accessible to bribery. It was a per- 
fect farce for any hon. Member to get up 
in that House and say he wished to put a 
stop to bribery and corruption. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he could 
assure the hon. Member for Sheffield that 
he had not been selected to do this dirty 
work, as the hon, Gentleman had thought 
proper to term it, He had selected him- 
self, because he thought it due to the 
electors of Norwich that it should be done. 
No case had been proved against them, 
and a borough was not punished for bri- 
bery and corruption, until it had been 
proved guilty. The hon. Member for De- 
vizes (Mr. D. Griffith) was not only too 
late in his speech, but he was twelve 
months too late, seeing that the circum- 
stances to which he had alluded occurred in 
April and in June last. In April the seat 
waa vacated, and a new writ was issued, 
on the ground of corruption. The election 
which then took place was pure, although 
it was void. If any other person than 
Viscount Bury—who was personally dis- 
qualified—had been returned, he would 
now have been Member for Norwich. And 
he believed that Major Boldero, who had 
polled a few votes, might have had the 
seat, if he had claimed it. 

Mr.G. W. WOPE said, that as a Member 
of the last Norwich Committee, he wished 
to explain that Major Boldero could not 
have the seat, because it was doubtful whe- 
ther, when Viscount Bury accepted office, 
a new writ should have been issued. The 
doctrine laid down by the late Speaker on 
@ previous oceasion, on a Motion for the 
issuing of a writ in the case of the present 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn was, that, in 
cases where a petition was presented, and 
the seat prayed for, a new writ could not 

issued on acceptance of office ; but, if 
the seat was not asked, then a new writ 
might be issued. That doctrine was ques- 
tioned before the Committee, and he 
thought the House should come to some 
understanding upon it. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY remark- 
ed, that as bribery and corruption had not 
been legally proved against the city of 
Norwich, the House was bound, on con- 
stitutional grounds, to issue the writ. 

Sin WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
that after the speech of his hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Hope) it seemed to him that 
they were treading on rather dangerous 
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ground. The Committee up stairs had 
thoroughly investigated this case, and had 
come to the decision that Viscount Bury 
was not duly elected at the last election, 
and that it was consequently a void elee- 
tion. The Committee had not inquired 
into the question of bribery, and he hoped 
that the House would not re-try the point 
on which the Committee had actually pro- 
nounced a decision. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE said, all he wished 
was that the House should determine what 
course they would pursue in similar cases 
for the future. 

Mr. DEEDES protested against being 
included in the sweeping censure of the 
hon. Member for Norfolk, who said that 
when questions of bribery and corruption 
came under consideration the House was 
unwilling to deal with them. He would, 
if it were in his power, adopt ou the pre- 
sent oceasion the course recommended by 
the hon. Member for Sheffield ; but there 
were two reasons why he was not prepared 
to oppose the issuing of the writ in the 
present instance. The first was that he 
believed that by suspending the writ they 
would do an act of injustice, because there 
was no legal proof of corruption, however, 
much they might believe it took place ; and 
the second was, that inasmuch as a writ 
had been issued for one of the seats, it 
would be an invidious course to refuse to 
issue a writ for the other. 

Motion agreed to. 


EDINBURGH POST OFFICE. 
QUESTION. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
rose to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether he will state to what 
resolution theGovernment has arrived with 
regard to the erection of a new General 
Post Office at Edinburgh ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that the subject was 
not yet decided on. The Government had 
called for a statement of the accommoda- 
tion required by the Post Office at Edin- 
burgh, and until that statement was fur- 
nished he could not answer the question 
now asked. 


THE CENSUS OF 1861. 
QUESTION. 

Sik STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department what course he 
proposes to take with regard to the intro- 
duction of a Bill for authorizing the Census 
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next year, and whether he sees any ob- 
jection to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to consider the best mode of 
procuring such information in connection 
with the Census as may be thought de- 
sirable ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, a Bill in 
reference to the taking of the census was 
in course of preparation, and would in due 
time be laid on the table. The hon. Mem- 
ber, after seeing the Bill, would have an 
opportunity to move, if he thought it de- 
sirable to do so, for an inquiry before a 
Select Committee. 


H.M.S. “ THE QUEEN,” 
QUESTION, 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, Whether it is true, as stated in the 
United Service Gazette of January 21st, 
that the Assistant Surgeon of H.M.S. 
The Queen was refused a cabin at a time 
when four cabins were vacant, and whe- 
ther, if the statement is true, any notice 
has been taken of it by the Board of 
Admiralty ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
Admiralty had no intelligence of this 
transaction having taken place, and he 
sent to-day a telegraphic message to Ports- 
mouth, where The Queen was at the time, 
and the answer returned was that they 
knew nothing about it there. 


BOOK-POST IN THE COLONIES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, that he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether printed papers sent to a 
Colony by the Book Post are not merely 
forwarded to the nearest seaport of such 
Colony and no further? And whether 
any steps will be taken by the Govern- 
ment for having such printed papers so 
seut by such Book-Post forwarded on to 
their address ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member had put the 
question under some misapprehension. It 
was not a fact that printed papers were 
forwarded to the seaports of the Colonies 
and no further. On the contrary, the rule 
was that such papers sent out to the 
Colonies were forwarded to their address, 
and either delivered to the person to whom 
they were addressed or to the nearest post 
town. There was, however, an exception 
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in regard to the Cape of Good Hope, where 
printed papers were not sent beyond cer. 
tain considerable towns in the colony. This 
was not owing to any measure of the Im- 
perial Government, but in consequence of 
the Colonial Government not finding it eon- 
venient to forward such packages by the 
inland mails. But the authorities of the 
English Post Office had given notice to 
the public of this fact and had advised 
persons sending packages to the Cape to 
take care and consign them to those who 
would forward them to their proper desti- 
nation. 


CHANCERY EVIDENCE COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HORSFALL said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Attorney Geueral when the Re- 
port of the Chancery Evidence Commission 
is likely to be presented to the House; 
and whether the Government intends to 
introduce any mieasure this Session to 
carry out the suggestions of the Com- 
mission ? 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Chancery Evidence Commissioners 
had met several times to consider the sub- 
ject, and their Report would be prepared 
in such time as would enable the recom- 
mendations to be carried into effect by a 
speedy appeal to Parliament, if that should 
be necessary ; and, if not, then they would 
be carried into effect by the orders of the 
Judges. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 
would beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether he is about to 
bring in any measure founded on the Re- 
port of the Harbours of Refuge Commis- 
sioners ; and whether such measure will 
contain provisions for facilitating the rais- 
ing of money by small seaport towns for 
the improvement of their Harbours ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would allow him, to 
defer his statement with regard to any 
measure upon the general question of Har- 
bours of Refuge until the subject should be 
brought formally before the House. He 
would only state upon the present, occasion 
that it was his intention to introduce @ 
measure for the improvement of such Har- 
bours as those to which the hon, Gentle- 
man referred. 
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ANNEXATION OF SAVOY AND NICE TO 
FRANCE.—QUESTION, 

Mr. KINGLAKE said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there will be any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House the following 
papers relating to the proposed Annexation 
to France of Savoy and Nice, namely :— 
M. Thouvenel’s last Despatch on that sub- 


ject, the Answer of Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment thereto, and the Note recently ad- 
dressed to Her Majesty’s Government by 
the Government of Switzerland ; and also 
(if they had been communicated) the pro- 
test addressed by the Swiss Government 
to the Government of France, and the an- 
swer of M. Thouvenel thereto ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, that he 
thought it would be injurious to the pub- 
lie service that he should at present. pro- 
duce those papers. 

Mr. KINGLAKE said, he wished to 
know when it was likely they could be pro- 
duced ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he would 
answer that question on another day. He 
could not answer it at that moment. 


INDIAN FINANCE AND THE INDIAN 
ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he is about to sanction the issue 
of a Paper Currency by the Government 
of India, and, if so, whether he intends to 
communicate the details of the scheme to 
Parliament and take the opinion of the 
House upon the subject, and whether the 
Government has come to a final decision 
with respect to the re-organization of the 
Indian Army ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, that he 
had sanctioned the issue of a paper cur- 
rency in India. The details of that mea- 
sure would be brought before the Legisla- 
tive Council of India, and it was not his 
intention to make any statement on the 
subject in that House. An hon. Friend of 
his had already moved for papers respect- 
ing it, and they would be laid on the table 
of the House on Monday. As to the se- 
cond question asked by the hon. Gentle- 
man, the Government had not yet come to 
4 final decision upon the re-organization of 
the Indian Army. 


“THE GREAT TASMANIA.”—QUESTION, 
Cartas ARCHDALL said, he would 

beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
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Whether his attention has been called to 
the Verdict given by a Coroner's Jury on 
the bodies of the unfortunate Soldiers who 
had died on board the Great Tasmania 
during the voyage home from India. The 
paragraph in the Verdict to which he re- 
ferred was as follows :— 

“That the provisions supplied by the Govern- 
ment as stores for the use of the troops were bad 
and unfit for human food, with the exception of 
the tea, pork, pickles, and rice. That there was 
an entire absence of proper disinfectants, and that 
the lime juice had lost its medicinal properties 
when put on board, That the officers who signed 
the ‘ General Inspection Report’ are the culpable 
parties, so far as the quality of the stores is con- 
cerned. That the captain and officers of the ship 
are entirely free from blame, and that the ship’s 
contract was satisfactorily fulfilled. That the mi- 
litary officers and the surgeon did their best, under 
the circumstances in which they were placed, 
to promote the health of the men under their 
charge.” 


He would also beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether any steps have been 
taken to prevent the recurrence of such 
treatment as those men have received, and 
for which the Indian Executive were, he 
apprehended, responsible; and whether 
the right hon. Gentleman is prepared to 
order the immediate dismissal of the offi- 
cials whose conduct was declared to be cul- 
pable, and through whose neglect of duty 
this lamentable loss of life has arisen ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, it must 
be remembered that the Secretary of State 
for India could only act in conjunction with 
his Council. The evidence in this case 
would, of course, be brought before the 
Council, but meanwhile he could not say 
what steps would be taken in the matter. 
Great blame was, no doubt, attachable to 
some persons in Calcutta, but it was cer- 
tainly not possible to decide offhand on the 
punishment to be inflicted. 


On Motion ‘‘That this House, at its 
rising, do adjourn till Monday,” 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS, 
QUESTION, 


Captain LEICESTER VERNON, Re- 
ferring to Clause 18 of the Warrant of 
October, 1858, which specifies, ‘‘ that the 
commands of General Officers and other 
situations on the Staff, both at home and 
abroad, shall not be held for more than 
five years, unless by re-appointment under 
special cases,’’ To ask the Sceretary of 
State for War, Whether it is to be under- 
stood that an Officer, having held one Staff 
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appointment for the period named, can be 
considered eligible for immediate nomina- 
tion to another Staff appointment; and, if 
so, whether there be any, and what, limita- 
tion to such successive appointments? The 
clause in question was rather hazy, and 
he should be glad to have information on 
@ point so important to the service, For 
instance, in the event of a deputy adjutant- 
general having served the whole of his five 
years, could he, on the expiration of that 
term, be appcinted to a brigade at Alder- 
shot, and after that again be eligible, say, 
for command in the West Indies? Could 
an officer, immediately on vacating one 
Staff appointment, be re-appointed to an- 
other, or was there to be any limit to these 
re-appointments ? He should like also to 
know whether the same rule was to apply 
to the Ordnance. 


DISEMBODIMENT OF THE MILITIA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, that an order had 
been issued two or three months ago for 
the disembodiment of certain regiments of 
Militia, among which were some Irish re- 
giments. These regiments had been dis- 
embodied accordingly, but it seemed that 
for some reason the 2nd Staffordshire 
Militia had not shared their fate, and that 
a new supply of clothing for 1860-1 had 
been issued to the latter regiment. He 
wished to know whether that regiment was 
to be excepted from the proposed disem- 
bodiment of the Militia force, and the 
grounds of the exception? The colonel of 
the regiment, he believed, occupied com- 
fortable quarters in the Phenix Park, Dub- 
lin, and it was intelligible enough that he 
should be unwilling to return; but that 
was not the case with the men, and as 
there was plenty of employment for them 
in the pottery and mining districts, he was 
at a loss to know why the rule laid down 
in other cases had here been departed from. 
He therefore wished to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that a new supply of 
clothing has been issued to the 2nd Staf- 
fordshire Militia regiment; and whether it 
is contemplated to except that regiment 
from the proposed disembodiment of the 
militia foree, with the grounds for such 
exception ? 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he could not con- 
ceive why the gallant Officer referred to 
should not occupy a house in the Phenix 
Park, and he regretted that the hon. Gen- 


Captain Leicester Vernon 
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tleman should give a personal colouring to 
this subject by referring to matters which 
had nothing to do with it. With regard 
to the 2nd Staffordshire, he believed it was 


one of the best militia regiments in the: 


service. 


THE ARTILLERY.—QUESTION, 


Captain JERVIS said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, Wliether 
it is true that, instead of raising the two 
brigades of Artillery, 15th and 16th, which 
are named in the Army Estimates, amount. 
ing to 2,206 men, it.is intended to raise 
only one brigade of 1,000 men? He asked 
this question with the more anxiety inas: 
much as he understood that the Militia 
Artillery were to be disembodied, and in 
their place only 1,000 regular Artillery 
added. Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
would also inform him whether there was 
any intention to add a half battalion to the 
Royal Engineers ? 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ELLICE (Coventry) said, he rose 
to put a question on a subject which had 
been brought forward by the hon. and gal- 
laut Member for Berkshire (Captain L. Ver- 
non). He saw in the newspapers of Satur- 
day that— 

“ Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. Thackwell, 
unattached, succeeds Brevet-Lieutenant-C olonel 
James Connolly, as Assistant-Adjutant-General 
of the South-West District. Colonel Connolly 
proceeds to Canada as Assistant-Adjutant-Gene- 
ral of the Forces in that colony.” 


Colonel Connolly had before this been 
Brigade-Major at Portsmouth. Now, the 
recommendation of the Committee on this 
subject was that officers should hold Staff 
appointments for only a limited time, asa 
matter of fairness to other officers, whose 
turn would thus come round. He wished, 
therefore, to know on what grounds Colonel 
Connolly had been promoted three times 
from one Staff appointment to another? 
Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he thought 
that the system of continuing the same offi- 
cers on staff appointments for an unlimited 
period was unjust to the public service, avd 
towards the Commander-in-Chief, who was 
deprived of the means of ascertaining who 
were the most competent officers for Staff 
appointments. There appeared to be @ 
sort of life-tenure of those offices, particu- 
larly of those well-salaricd offices at the 
Horse Guards. Those appointments seemed 
to be limited to some thirty or forty gentle: 
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men in the whole army; and even when a 
change was made, those who were dispos- 
sessed were comforted by other nice ap- 
pointuients. From a reply he received to 
a question put the other night, he under- 
stood there would be no objection to furnish 
the particulars of salaries of the ambassa- 
dorial and diplomatic Staff in the Chinese 
seas, and he had consequently put a formal 
Motion on the paper for Returns, He now 
understood that, though there would be 
no objection to give the particulars in re- 
gard to Mr, Bruce and Mr. Alcock, there 
was an objection to giving any such parti- 
eulars in regard to the Earlof Elgin. He 
was inclined to believe from the tenor of 
the noble Lord’s (Lord John Russell’s) 
statement the other night that we were 
about to have two Plenipotentiaries in 
China, and two,sets of salaries. He hoped 
some information would be afforded upon 
this point. 

CotoxeL NORTH said, he did not seek 
to defend a system of life tenure in staff 
appointments, but he thought the proposi- 
tion to limit the tenure to five years was 
worthy of a few remarks. Many officers 
holding staff appointments had been ecom- 
manders of regiments or regimental field 
officers, from which appointments they 
could not be removed save for miscon- 
duct. By a rule of the service no regi- 
mental field officer could hold an active 
Staff appointment and remain on full pay 
in his regiment, and it was not likely 
that any man in his senses would give 
up a full pay appointment, from which he 
could not be removed, and perhaps the 
command of a regiment to go upon the 
Staff, if he was to be removed as a matter 
of course, in five years, and then to be 
Placed on half-pay without any compensa- 
tion. He would take the opportunity of 
asking for some explanation from the right 
hon. Gentleman as to a statement made by 
a noble Earl, the Under Secretary for War, 
in “another place,” as to its not being the 
intention of the Government to continue 
the Militia Act for another year. Many 
persons imagined, from that statement, 
that it was intended to disband the Militia 
altogether, but he imagined that it referred 
merely to the Act of 1857, which enabled 
Her Majesty to embody certain Militia re- 
giments, to supply the places of portions 
of the regular army sent to India in conse- 
quence of the mutiny, and which Act had 

n by a subsequent enactment continued 
until 1861. He could not help thinking, 
that though the cause for which that power 
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was given had ceased to exist, yet consider- 
ing the present critical state of Europe, 
it would be unadvisable to deprive Her 
Majesty of the powers which that Act con- 
ferred, of calling out the Militia on the 
shortest notice. No doubt the Volunteers 
were a very fine body of men, and the 
movement reflected the highest credit upon 
the patriotism of the nation. But however 
useful such a force might be in case of 
emergency, it could not be regarded as an 
actual auxiliary to the Militia or the regular 
army. In conclusion, he would refer to a 
circumstance mentioned in the papers that 
four volunteers on Wimbledon Common had 
amused themselves with shooting a lady’s 
dog, and very nearly shooting the lady her- 
self. He thought an immediate example 
should be made of those persons if they 
could be discovered, and that they should 
be deprived of the right to carry arms. 
He felt so much respect for the body of 
Volunteers that he would desire to see such 
incidents prevented in future. 

Cotonet DICKSON said, he merely rose 
to corroborate the statement of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire), 
Similar complaints had been forwarded to 
himself, but as the regiment which he had 
the honour to command was one of those 
marked out for disembodiment, for obvious 
reasons he had declined to take the matter 
up. It was perfectly true, as the hon. 
Gentleman had stated, that the lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment in question did oc- 
eupy a house in the Phenix Park rent free, 
and no doubt he did desire to keep the re- 
giment embodied. However, his complaint 
was that in disembodying the Militia regi- 
ments no attention whatever was paid to 
the wishes of those who had done their 
duty so creditably, and more especially 
that the younger officers had met with 
auch little encouragement. Such conduct 
tended to impair the feelings of loyalty and 
patriotism which the Militia had always 
evinced up to that time. He would ask 
why it was that clothing had not been is- 
sued to the regiments disembodied as well 
as to those still embodied? Surely it was 
not intended to renounce the services of 
those regiments altogether. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that in 
answer to the question put by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Berkshire (Captain 
L. Vernon) he had to state that it was 
true that Committees and Commissions had 
for some years recommended that Staff 
appointments, both at home and abroad, 
should be limited to five years, and that no 
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exception should be made in this respect 
to the Headquarters Staff of the Horse 
Guards. A short time ago he (Mr. S. Her- 
bert) made a proposal that the exception 
should be discontinued in compliance with 
that recommendation, and the Commander- 
in-Chief agreeing, it was arranged that the 
Staff appointments at the Horse Guards 
should rest upon the same rule as other 
Staff appointments. When he made his 
statement on the Army Estimates he added 
that it was only fair that the officers at the 
Horse Guards who had accepted their ap- 
pointments under a totally different regu- 
lation, and regarded them as for life, and 
many of them having filled their offices 
for a great number of years—indeed, one 
Quartermaster General had filled his for 
nearly forty years—that those officers, on 
their removal, should be immediately re- 
appointed to other Staff employments. He 
considered such a course was both just 
to those officers, and politic as regarded 
the service—for if they made arbitrary 
regulations without in some degree con- 
sulting the feelings of those who were 
affected by them, it would be impossible to 
carry them out satisfactorily. With respect 
to the re-appointment of officers, he should 
observe that it was not the fact that all 
were re-appointed, as was exemplified by 
the case of General Sir G. Brown, who had 
obtained a new appointment in Ireland, in 
the room of Lord Seaton. Lord G, Paget, 
who had been chosen to command tho 
Cavalry at Aldershot, also, it should be 
recollected, had not held a command since 
he had been employed, with much credit to 
himself, in the Crimean war. Then there 
were also General Cameron and General 
Dalzell, who had been appointed for the 
first time. But it was quite obvious there 
must be re-appointments—for they could 
not tie up the hands of the Commander-in- 
Chief by any fixed rule, if they desired 
to maintain the efficiency of the service. 
Take the three recent appointments in 
India. Sir Hugh Rose had held a divi- 
sional command in that country, and was 
now promoted to the chief command in Ben- 
gal. Noone would say that was an impro- 
per appointment. The same might be said 
of the promotion of General Mansfield, who 
had been appointed to the chief command 
in Bombay, and Sir Hope Grant, who had 
been appointed to the chief command in 
Madras. They were all experienced offi- 
cers who had seen mueh service in India, 
and were peculiarly fitted for the appoint- 
ments to which they had been promoted. 


Mr. Sidney Herbert 
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The ease of Colonel Connolly ‘had been 
mentioned. He did not: know the exact 
circumstances of that case, but he under. 
stood that that officer, so far from having 
served his full time of five years on: the 
Staff, has not served above a -year, and 
is desirous of taking foreign service, and 
some consideration was due to him in 
that respect. With regard to Lord W; 
Paulet, he had commanded a brigade at 
Aldershot, and that being rather a sehool 
for Staff officers, the Commander-in-Chief 
said with justice that those who distin: 
guished themselves in commands and had 
showed capacity there, had a just claim to 
Staff appointments as they became vacant. 
He fully concurred, however, with the 
spirit of the observations made by his right 
hon. Friend the gallant Officer opposite, 
that the one object to be kept in view was 
that the Staff offices should be open to as 
great a succession of officers as possible, 
At the same time, as he had already ob- 
served, they could not lay down a fixed 
rule that no man should be eligible for re- 
appointment who had completed the period 
of service. 

The next Question he had to answer had 
reference to the disembodiment of the 2ad 
Staffordshire Militia, and was put to him 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
Maguire). The hon. Member made a dou- 
ble complaint ‘as to the disembodiment of 
the Militia. It was, according to him, a 
hard thing for the English regiments to 
be kept embodied; and it was a hard 
thing for the Irish regiments to be disem- 
bodied. He would tell the hon. Member 
what the facts were. The Government 
began by taking the regiments to be dis- 
embodied in the order in which they had 
been embodied, and of the first five it 
so happened that four were Irish  regi- 
ments. When, however, they came to the 
2nd Staffordshire, though he had no com- 
munication with the colonel of the regi- 
ment, he received a communication from 
the Lord-lieutenant of the county, who was 
the father of the colonel, in which he had 
not at all expressed his disapproval of the 
disembodiment of the regiment, but had 
stated that as there was some uneasiness 
in the iron district in that quarter the regi- 
ment might as well not, if it were a matter 
of no great impoftance to adupt # contrary 
course, at once be disembodied. He {Mr. 
S. Herbert) had not, however, rested s4- 
tisfied with that communication, but had 
laid the’ statement in’ question before his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for ‘the 
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Home Department, who concurred in the 
ieney of acting upon the advice which 
the Lord-lieutenant of the county had con- 
yeyed. That being so, and it being matter 
of no importance whether the regiment 
were disembodied in April or in May, he 
had not disembodied the 2nd Staffordshire, 
but had placed both the Staffordshire regi- 
ments in the second class to be disem- 
bodied. He trusted this explanation would 
be sufficient to show that no injustice had 
been done to either the Irish or the English 
regiments. 
.. With regard to the Question of the hon, 
and gallant: Member for Harwich (Captain 
Jervis), as. to whether the Government in- 
tended to raise only one of the two bri- 
gades of Artillery announced in the Army 
Estimates, all he could say was, that at the 
time that announcement was made the Go- 
vernment had understood from Earl Can- 
ning that there was no probability that any 
British Queen’s regiments then serving in 
India could be spared to be sent home for 
some time. He(Mr.S. Herbert) had conse- 
quently to meet the deficiency in the army 
at home by the augmentation stated. Since 
the Estimates were laid on the table, how- 
ever, he had received despatches from Earl 
Canning to the effect that owing to the 


improved state of India there was every 


reason to expect that he would be enabled 
to send home three battalions of infantry 
immediately, three more battalions some- 
what later, and another regiment of cavalry 
forthwith. This was, of course, weleome 
news to him (Mr. 8. Herbert), as it enabled 
him to keep up the foree at home with 
much Jess difficulty than by an augmenta- 
tion which would have to be put down 
hereafter. They would, therefore, be ena- 
bled to disembody the militia regiments 
gradually, keeping up a certain number 
until the troops from India arrived in this 
country. It was also true that the con- 
templated addition to the Engineers was 
to be abandoned, but there was to be a 
small addition to the brigade at the depéts, 
and also an addition of 100 men to the 
Coast Artillery. He had stated before, the 
view the Government took of the impolicy 
of employing a military force in time of 
peace. It was far better to have a regular 
soldier with a militiaman behind him than 
& militiaman with no regular soldier at all. 
They were stronger if they bad the reserve 
behind the regular force to resort to in case 
of an emergency, than they were if they 
should employ that reserve when it was 
not absolutely necessary, and have nothing 
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to fall back upon when the emergency 
arose. The Militia would never answer 
its purpose until it was distinctly under- 
stood that it was a force not to be em- 
bodied except in case of war. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to 
ask whether, as the North Staffordshire 
Militia were to be disembodied within a 
month or two, the clothing for the year 
1860-61 would be issued to that regiment? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT replied, that 
every regiment of Militia disembodied sub- 
sequent to the Ist of April would get their 
clothing or compensation, but those disem- 
bodied before that date would not. 


TANGIERS.—QUESTION. 


CoLtoxEL DUNNE said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is aware of the intended ad- 
vance of the Spanish Army on Tangiers, 
and what guarantee he has received from 
the Government of that Country that there 
will not be a permanent or even protracted 
occupation of a place so essential for the 
supply of the fortress of Gibraltar? At 
present the contract price of provisions at 
Gibraltar had been raised, in consequence 
of the projected advance of the Spanish 
army on Tangiers, whence the supplies 
of Gibraltar had heretofore been derived. 
The permanent occupation of Tangiers 
would, no doubt, lead to war, but even its 
protracted occupation would be most ob- 
jectionable and dangerous. He, therefore, 
hoped the noble Lord would state, if not 
inconvenient for the public service, that he 
had received a guarantee from the Spanish 
Government that their occupation of Tan- 
giers would not be protracted. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 
QUESTION. 


Sirk JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, Whether it is in contemplation 
to bestow honours or promotion upon any 
Officers who have been recommended for 
such rewards, in consideration of distin- 
guished services in the suppression of the 
late Mutiny in India, but who have not yet 
been so rewarded; and to call his attention 
particularly to the case of the 2nd Regi- 
ment of Bombay Light Cavalry. It would 
readily be understood that the number of 
officers whom it would be thought right to 
reward for the services they had performed 
during the mutiny in India must be very 
large; and he begged leave to say that the 
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Government had been very liberal in giving 
rewards to so many officers. But the eir- 
cumstances were very peculiar; indeed, he 
supposed there never was an occasion when 
there was so great a call for the recogni- 
tion of distinguished military services, In 
the crisis of the fate of India, when it 
seemed probable that the greatest blow 
that could be struck at the prestige of 
England would fall on it, our supremacy in 
India was maintained by the gallantry of a 
very small force in that country; and he 
thought that Government could not be too 
liberal in rewarding the services of those 
who aided by their zeal and self-sacrifice 
in the suppression of the mutiny. If that 
was 80, then those who by their energy, 
courage, and forgetfulness of self sueceeded 
in averting the horrors of mutiny in. any 
particular station were still more deserving 
of reward. One particular regiment, and 
more especially the commanding officer of 
that regiment, did the most signal service, 
as had, indeed, been stated in several de- 


spatches from India. He alluded to Major | 


Taylor, and the 2nd Regiment of Bombay 
Light Cavalry. The regiment was em- 
ployed with the central field force of Sir 


Hugh Rose, whose services had been so | 
justly reeognized in placing him at the! 


head of the army in India; and the actions | 


in which it was engaged since 1857 were all 
very formidable, namely, attack on the fort | 
of Neimbara, attack on the fort of Jeerun, 
defence of Neemuch, storm of fortified yil- 
lage of Rowah, siege and destruction of | 
Awah, siege of Kotah, action at Chota 
Dodypoor, action at Pertabgur, fight at 
Byrana, fight at Parkier, field service 
against Tantia ‘Topee from the Ist of, 
August, 1858, to the 24th of May, 1859, | 
Major Taylor was specially thanked for | 
his services in the Guzerat Horse by the 
Governor of Bombay in Council in July, | 
1857. He was also thanked for his ser- | 
vices while in command of the Guzerat | 
Horse, by her Majesty’s Government, in a, 
despatch to the Bombay Governmeut, by | 
the Secretary of State for India, dated | 
the 3lst of August, 1859. He was again 
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Ist, 1859. He would, with the permission 
of the House, read an extract from.a de. 
spatch of Lord Elphinstone, dated the 5th 
of December, 1859, on the same subject; 
“I now come to the last category, military 
officers who have done good service in their mili- 
tary capacity otherwise than in the field. Among 
military officers the name of Major Taylor, of the 
2nd Light Cavalry, who was wounded in arresting 
the mutineers who tried to excite the Guzerat 
Horse to raise the green flag and join the rebel 
eause, should also be brought under, the notice of 
the Secretary of State for India,” 
He thought that an officer who had per. 
formed such services, which had been no- 
ticed so favourably, was entitled to some 
reward, 


THE ABOLITION OF THE NATIVE 
INDIAN ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Coronen SYKES said, there had ap- 
/peared in the morning papers within. the 
| last day or two a communication from Cal. 
'eutta, to the effect that the whole of the 
| Native Army in India was to be abolished, 





'not only the remnant of the mutinous 
' Army of Bengal, but the two loyal Armies 
‘of Madras and Bombay. The mischievous- 
ness of such an impression getting abroad 
could not be too broadly stated. Of course 
the friends and relatives of the thousands 
‘of officers who had read the statement 
would be in the utmost alarm; the officers 


' themselves in India must have reecived it 


not only with alarm but with indignation, 
and there must be great agitation among 
the troops. He could not believe for a 


‘moment that any old Indian, unless his 


brains were paralyzed by a sun-stroke, 
would believe that a handful of Kuropeans 
would be able to rule two hundred millions 
of people in India except through. their 
good will and with the assistance of a 
Native force. He could not believe, there, 
fore, that there was any foundation for the 
assertion that was made, and he believed 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for India would be glad of the op- 
portunity of making a statement on the 
subject. As to the second part of his 


brought to the notice of Her Majesty’s | question, the officers to whom these re- 
Government and the Secretary of State turns related happened to be in this coun- 
for India, for promotion and honours, by | try with their regiments, and the returos 
the Governor of Bombay and the Governor | were prepared, but unhappily they requit- 
General of India, in their Minutes dated | ed the formality of going through the Ad. 
18th of August, and 17th of September, jutant General’s office at Bombay. His 
1859, regarding the services of officers; impression was that they would comprise 
during the late mutinies, and addressed to| the cases mentioned by the hon. Baro- 
the Secretary of State for India, as pub-| net (Sir James Fergusson), , He would 
lished in the London Gazette, December | therefore beg leave to ask the Secretary 
Sir James Fergusson ' 
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of State for India, Whether there is any 


and what foundation for the statements in 
apart of the newspaper press of the last 
few days, that the Native Regular Army 
of India is to be abolished, including the 
Armies of Madras and Bombay, whose re- 
eent loyalty and efficiency have been of 
such vital importance to British inter- 
ests; and, when the Returns ordered by 
the House, of the services of the Bombay 
Regular Cavalry, and the Returns of all 
Officers recommended for}brevets or ho- 
nours during the late mutiny, will be laid 
upon the table of the House ? 

Mr. TORRENS said, that reverting to 
the subject of the question of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Fergusson) he wished to 
remind the House that in the month of 
October last the right hon. Gentleman had 
authorized the publication of a despatch 
from the Governor General of India, which 
adverted in enthusiastic terms to the con- 
duct of Sir Robert Hamilton and Colonel 
Dorand, Sir Robert Hamilton had re- 
turned to this country in 1857, with the 
intention of retiring from the service ; but 
when the mutiny broke out he resumed his 
post in Central India, and gave the greatest 
assistance to the Government in putting 
down that mutiny. The services of Sir 
Robert Hamilton had, moreover, been ac- 
knowledged by both Houses of Parliament, 
and the Earl of Derby in the other House, 
and the noble Lord, the Member for King’s 
Lynn, in that House, in conjunction with 
the present Lord Lyveden, had borne tes- 
timony to his great merits. The House, 
however, would hardly believe that, emi- 
nent as had been the services of Sir Ro- 
bert Hamilton, they had yet received no 
substantial recognition at the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the Sovereign 
had not been advised to requite them with 
any mark of her royal favour. He hoped, 
therefore, that some explanation would be 
afforded on the subject. 


OFFICIAL RETURNS.—QUESTION, 


Six CHARLES DOUGLAS, referring 
to a Return moved for by the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and ordered to be printed on the 
5th day of March [showing the compara- 
tive increase or diminution of Electors, 
and number of Members, for the periods 
1832-3 and 1859-60], said, he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the in- 
aceuracy of the Return (No. 129). His 
object was to point out certain important 
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inaccuracies in the return affecting the 
town which he had the honour to represent 
(Banbury). In a scheme published in The 
Times Newspaper more than a year ago, 
for the Representation of England and 
Wales, “ equitably adjusted with reference 
to population and assessment of property,” 
Banbury was set down for disfranchise- 
ment, as a borough having 8,715 inhabit- 
ants, and an income tax assessment of only 
£16,998. Now, the fact was, that at the 
period in question, Banbury was assessed 
to the income and property tax at no less 
asum than £41,000. In the Return to 
which he had referred, it was stated that 
the number of electors in Banbury in 1832-3 
was 329, and in 1859-60 was 361 ; show- 
ing a difference of only 32. Now, the in- 
crease had been six fold as great as that 
stated; for, instead of 361 electors being 
the present number, the eorreet number 
was 561. It was obviously most essential, 
when the House ordered returns to be pre-- 
pared, which were afterwards taken as sup- 
plying the data for important proposals, 
that every possible care should be bestowed 
to secure their accuracy. 


THE PAPER DUTY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BOVILL said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
in the Bill for repealing the Paper Duty, 
in order to avoid injury to Printers, from 
the probable stagnation of their trade 
during“ the next five months, the Govern- 
ment will consent to allow them a draw- 
back of the Duty on their stock of Paper 
purchased and printed after the passing of 
the Bill, and remaining in sheets unbound 
at the time it was proposed that the duty 
shall cease, or whether the Government 
will consent to the Duty being repealed at 
a date earlier than the 15th day of August 
next? Unless that were done, he said, the 
necessary effect would be to suspend the 
operations of printers and publishers until 
the duty was abolished. 

Mr. SPEAKER observed, that the 
question stood for discussion that evening 
on a distinct Motion, and it was not in 
order, on the Motion for Adjournment, to 
anticipate a Motion which was set down 
for diseussion the same evening. 

Mr. BOVILL said, that in that case he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, to state 
whether the Bill is to come on to-night? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must repeat that 
the discussiun on a subjeet which is spe- 
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cifically to come before the House, cannot 
with propriety be anticipated on the Mo- 
tion for Adjournment. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—QUESTION, 


Lorp FERMOY said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, when the 
Government intend to introduce the Eccle- 
siastical Courts and Registries (Ireland) Bill, 
which was introduced by the late Govern- 
ment, and had passed through the House 
of Lords, and had been read twice in the 
Commons before the Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. Nobody would deny that the Hecle- 
siastical Courts in Ireland, as well as in 
England, were in a state which rendered 
them utterly unfit to administer justice. 
In 1856 the present Attorney General for 
England drew a Bill dealing with the Eccle- 
siastical Courts both in England and Ire- 
Jand. That admirable Bill was calculated 
to do as much good to the Church of the 
two countries as his Bankruptcy Bill was 
calculated to do good to the trading com- 
munity. It was lost however in the Upper 
House upon a division, on which all the 
English Bishops voted against it, whilst 
all the Irish Bishops voted for it. That 
put an end to dealing with the subject by 
a single measure. Last year the present 
Lord Chancellor for Ireland and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. White- 
side) drew a Bill which met with universal 
approval in Ireland. It was introduced 
into the other House and passed through 
the various stages, and it was afterwards 
read a first and second time in this House; 
but it was, as the Bills of many hon. Mem- 
bers, were cut short by the dissolution. He 
(Lord Fermoy) was now told that the offi- 
cial gentlemen of Ireland were too busy to 
give any attention at present to this sub. 
ject. If the right hon. Gentleman in that 
House had his head and hands too full, 
why did he not have the Bill introduced in 
the other House? He found that there 
were three Irish Bills on the paper of the 
House. He would ask where they were ? 
On the 9th of February last notice was 
given that these Bills would be introduced 
on the 14th, and then they were postponed 
to the 27th. On that day they stood first 
and second on the paper, and yet he found 
that instead of their being brought on 
they were ‘‘ transplanted” to the 13th of 
March, and then another notice was given 
to the 22nd of March. , On that day they 
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stood 5th and 6th on the notice paper; but 
the House was counted out. They were 
consequently still again postponed to the 
29th of Mareh, when, in all probability, 
the Irish Members would be gone over to 
Ireland for the recess. Up to the present 
moment, on this most important subject, 
not a single idea had been given as to what 
these Bills contained. He would ask why 
these important measures had been de- 
ferred? Because, it would be said, the 
right hon. Gentleman was too full of busi- 
ness! Three weeks ago the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Serjeant Deasy had told his 
constituents in Cork, at his late election, 
that they were of the utmost importance. 
It was paltering with the country to act in 
that manner; and if the Government were 
not able to bring on their Irish measures 
in that House, they could bring them on 
in the other House, where there was surely 
some one who knew something about Ire- 
land. He therefore asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to give some good reason for 
not having brought on these Bills. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that it was no 
doubt desirable that Parliament should 
pass some measure upon the subject, and 
the reason why Government had not yet 
brought in such a Bill was that they had 
had no opportunity of securing the atten- 
tion of the House for it. With regard to 
the other Irish measures, he explained that 
they stood upon the paper the other even- 
ing when the House was counted out; be 
was in his place ready to move for leave to 
introduce them, and it was only that occur- 
rence which prevented his doing so. They 
were on the paper for Thursday next, and 
if he then had an opportunity of bringing 
in these Bills he should avail himself of it. 
If the evening were occupied by other busi- 
ness it would not, of course, be his fault 
that he could not proceed with the Irish 
Bills. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he did 
not conceive the right hon. Gentleman had 
given any answer to his noble Friend's 
question. He could not believe that the 
reasons given for the delay in the intro- 
duction of this Bill were the real reasons. 
There must be an objection on the part of 
certain persons to the principle on whieh 
the Bill was founded, else why should it 
not have been introduced, as it was last 
year, in the House of Lords? Under the 
latter Bill the Irish clergy were willing to 
give up a great amount of the patronage 
they possessed, and were thus setting “a 
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good example to the English clergy. The 
Bill had passed the other House of Parlia- 
ment without opposition, and it had passed 
the second reading in the House of Com- 
mons. The Conservative Government had 
brought the Bill through these stages, and 
now this Government said it had not had 
time to continue its progress. He thought 
some better answer should be given by the 
Government than that just proffered by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Ireland, for people were found who 
were bold enough to say that the question 
of patronage had much to do with the 
defeat of the Bill of 1856 in the House of 
Lords. He wished to know why the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. E. P. Bouverie) had changed his 
opinions? In 1850 he was Chairman of 
the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the taking of ecclesiastical fees, and the 
right hon. Gentleman then questioned the 
registrars and judges of the bishops, and 
put some pertinent questions to them, and 
he declared that they had acted in defiance 
of the Acts of Parliament and Canons of 
the Church, and he stated that it was de- 
sirable the present system should be done 
away with before another Session of Par- 
liament passed. But. now the right hon, 
Gentleman held the office of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner, and he (Mr. Seymour) sup- 
posed he represented the right rev. Bench 
in that House, and perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would presently get up and ex- 
postulate with hon. Members for not be- 
ing satisfied with the answer given by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland. The agitation of this question 
was injuring the Church, and it ought to 
be settled at the earliest moment. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought it 
right to state that there was a question 
with reference to this Bill, namely, the 
question of compensation that had been 
claimed by the registrars of those courts, 
which might require some consideration. 
He quite agreed with the noble Lord (Lord 
Fermoy) that the people of Ireland were 
interested in the Bills to which he had re- 
ferred, and he would, therefore, suggest 
that the Government should withdraw their 
Reform Bill and proceed with those Irish 
Bills at once. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY AND NICE TO 
FRANCE,—QUESTION, 


Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
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for Foreign Affairs if he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the Memotre sur les 
rapports entre la Suisse et la Savoie neu- 
tralitée, untranslated, if its length be con- 
siderable, which forms enclosure No, 2 in 
No. 9 of the Correspondence respecting 
the proposed Annexation of Savoy and 
Nice, presented to this House on the 28th 
day of February ; and also the Map men- 
tioned in No. 15 of the same Correspond- 
ence, having marked upon it, besides the 
military frontier alluded to by the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederation in the 
same Despatch, the frontier of France 
with regard to Savoy and Switzerland as 
it was fixed by the Treaty between the 
Allies and France in 1814, and the frontier 
of France as it will be if the whole of the 
present Province of Savoy be conceded to 
her. So early as last summer, when our 
Foreign Office was incredulous as to the 
intention of the French Emperor to annex 
Savoy to his dominions, the Swiss Govern- 
ment had the whole of their frontier sur- 
veyed and mapped. They sent a copy of 
the map, showing the alterations which 
would be required in the event of the 
annexation taking place, to our Foreign 
Office. They had also presented a copy 
of their memoir upon the relations between 
Switzerland and Savoy to our Minister at 
Berne. Both memoir and map were men- 
tioned in the correspondence recently laid 
on the table, and, as the annexation of 
Savoy was-now an accomplished fact, he 
thought the House should know what were 
the alterations which the Swiss Govern- 
ment wished in their frontier in order to 
preserve a neutrality guaranteed by Eu- 
rope. This question appeared about to 
assume dimensions of greater importance 
from what he had read in the evening 
papers, as a report coming from Paris, 
that six Swiss regiments had marched to 
take possession of Faucigny and Chablais. 
Perhaps the noble Lord would state whether 
the report in question was true. 

Mr. STIRLING said, he rose to ask 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) if he 
will lay upon the table those portions of 
his Private Correspondence with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador in Paris which are 
referred to in the Ambassador’s published 
Despatch of the 5th of February, and 
which report certain observations of Count 
Walewski on the necessity of the annex- 
ation of Savoy and Nice to the French 
Empire. The passage in Earl Cowley’s 
Despatch, on which his question was found- 
ed, was the following :-— 
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“I.had an opportunity of ascertaining from 
Count Walewski that he recognized the accuracy 
of the Report which I had sent to your Lordship 
of his declaration to me in July last, but he re- 
minded me that he had made that declaration in 
view of the strict accomplishment of the treaty of 
Zuvich, and that he had more than once after- 
wards maintained that if Sardinia was to be 
aggrandized by the annexation of the Duchies, it 
must be at the cost of Savoy and the county of 
Nice, which must pass to France.” 


Earl Cowley went on to say :— 


“ This is perfectly true, and on more than one 
occasion I alluded to these observations in my pri- 
vate correspondence with your Lordship.” 

It would be remembered by the House 
that in the course of December last a ru- 
mour from Paris, that Count Walewski 
was about to resign, formed a principal 
topic of discussion. The resignation took 
place on the 2nd of January, and on the 
oth of January his successor was announced 
in the Moniteur. Therefore, it was plain 
that the important conversations men- 
tioned by Earl Cowley must have taken 
place at the very latest in December of last 
year, and as it was not likely that ques- 
tions of so much difficulty and delicacy 
would be handled by a Minister on the eve 
of resignation, it was probable these con- 
versations took place at a much earlier 
period. This much, however, was certain, 
that in December last at the latest, Count 
Walewski made most important statements 
to Earl Cowley, and the noble Earl, as ap- 
peared from his despatch, duly communi- 
cated to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreign Office, but the latter took no 
notice of them whatever—in an official 
form, at least—until the 28th of January. 
In the same despatch Earl Cowley said :— 


~ «Tt is not, however, to be inferred that I 


allowed Count Walewski to suppose that the reali- | 


zation of this scheme would be seen with indif- 
ference by Her Majesty's Government,” 

But if this passage actually represented 
Count Walewski’s observations, how very 
feeble was the reply of Lord Cowley when 
compared with the spirited despateh of the 
Foreign Secretary, written in July last. 
The language of the Ambassador was dif- 
ferent from that of his chief. The language 
of Count Walewski was very strong, but 
the language of Earl Cowley was feeble, 
while the noble Lord, the Foreign Seere- 
tary, met that language with official silence. 
Were they not then justified in thinking 
that the French Emperor had some ground 
for supposing that the Government of Eng- 
land, as represented by the tone of its 
Ambassador, had changed its views between 
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July and December. It was impossible to 
forget that when Karl Cowley was using 
this feeble language and the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) was so unaceountably 
silent, the negotiations for the Commercial 
Treaty were actually in progress. What 
was the language now used by the Em- 
peror’s press? lt was said openly thata 
Treaty of Commerce was a great conces- 
sion to England, ond not only so, but the 
Emperor had actually instructed his press 
to say that that Treaty was a measure by 
which he hoped to keep his noble Friend, 
the present Prime Minister in power, by 
obtaining for him and his Government the 
cordial support of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham and another Friend of the 
Emperor’s and the French party. Such 
was the language of the French press, and 
he wanted to know whether the Emperor 
was likely to have made these great con- 
cessions, or have done these good offices 
for nothing at all, or even for ** an idea.” 
Certainly not. It was mach more likely 
that he had acted as he had done in con- 
sequence of the silence of the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell), upon this most im- 
portant subject, and that the Emperor had 
gained, if not English neutrality, at any 
rate the forbearance of Her Majesty's 
Government towards his aggressive policy, 
and thus that course of conduct—the an- 
nexation—which in July was regarded as 
a matter of great concern, was in December 
looked upon with, if not indifference, at 
least diminished apprehension. He thought 
that this was a fair inference from the facts 
and papers before the House, but he was 
quite aware that further information might 
show them that this was an opinion hastily 
formed. He did not wish to prejudge the 
question, or say whether it was so or not. 
He knew the difficulty of stating the sub- 
stance of three or four important conver- 
sations in a despatch; but though he 
admitted that difficulty, he thought they 
had a right to call upon the Government 
to give them information that would enable 
them to decide the point. He would not 
go into the question of publie despatches 
and the duties of public servants, in re- 
ference to private letters written to each 
other. Before an important and delicate 
point was exhibited in a public despatch it 
ought to be discussed in private letters, 
and he knew that they could not at all 
times expect them to be produced; but 
the point in question had been discussed in 
several public despatches, and had then 
relapsed into private letters, and these 
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letters had actually been referred to in a 
public despatch as an authentication of 
grave and vital facts, the knowledge of 
which was necessary rightly to understand 
the whole matter, The noble Lord told 
them on Friday night that the House 
would have to consider the conduct of the 
Government with regard to these matters, 
and to pronounce their verdict. He there- 
fore wanted the noble Lord to give them a 
link which was wanting in the chain of 
evidence—a link which was of great im- 
portance, and which therefore it would well 
eonsort with the dignity, and interest, and 
honour of the Government that it should 
be'supplied. Before sitting down he must 
express the regret with which he had heard 
the answer the nuble Lord gave to his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Bridg- 
water (Mr. Kinglake), who asked him to 
lay upon the table the despatch which had 
been received from Count Thouvenel, with 
his Lordship’s answer. The answer the 
noble Lord now gave was hardly that which 
the House was entitled to expect after the 
expression used by the noble Lord on Fri- 
day night, when he stated that as soon as 
the answer he had written to the despatch 
should receive the approbation of Her Ma- 
jesty, he would lay it before the House, 
He must say that, with the exception of 
what took place on Friday night, he thought 
the Government had shown a disposition 
rather to withhold information. He did not 
think that the frequent appeais which the 
noble Lord had made to the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridgwater to withdraw his 
Motion were very creditable to him or 
satisfactory to the House. He did not in- 
deed believe that the noble Lord was capa- 
ble of writing anything he was ashamed 
of, But it must be remembered that the 
French Government were not ashamed of 
their, despatches, The despatch to the 
Government of Berne, which they all read 
with so much emotion yesterday, appeared 
the day before in the Moniteur, and there- 
fore he hoped that the answer to the de- 
spatch, as well as the other papers to which 
he, had. alluded, would soon be laid on the 
table of the House, 

‘Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Several ques- 
tions, have been addressed to me in the 
course of this discussion, to which. I. shall 
now, proceed to answer as distinctly as I 
can.» In the first place, I must say, in 
reply to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster (Sir De Lacy Evans) who 
complained that I am not ready to give an 
agcount of the salaries and allowance to 
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Lord Elgin and the officers going out in 
his suite. The gallant Officer explains his 
object to be that there should be only one 
mission to China, and that Mr. Bruee 
should be recalled on the Earl of Elgin 
gving out. Now with regard to that mea- 
sure, in the first place, I have always un- 
derstood that when an individual under- 
takes a special mission, besides his salary 
his actual expenses are to be paid. The 
only time when we can obtain an account 
of these disbursements is after the mis- 
sion is concluded, so that we eannot have 
it in the case of Lord Elgin till after the 
financial year is over. It is, therefore, 
impossible that I should make any esti- 
mate of the expense. But with regard to 
the recall of Mr. Bruce, 1 never could 
have gone to Lord Elgin and insult him by 
telling him that it was intended as a mark 
of degradation to his brother that I asked 
him to go out to China. Lord Elgin will 
go for the time—a short time, I hope— 
that his services may be necessary ; and 
in the meantime the regular mission will be 
maintained there. Lord Elgin has recently 
been to Paris and has bad an interview 
with the Emperor of the French, with M. 
Thouvenel, and with Baron Gros, and I am 
happy to say we have come to a general 
agreement as to the instructions to be 
given ; and I hope that before long Lord 
Elgin will be able to set out on his mis- 
sion, and Baron Gros, on the part of the Em- 
peror of the Freneh, will set out about the 
same time ; and I trust this House will not 
be induced to diminish the efficacy of their 
mission by any discussion in the mean- 
time. The next question referred, I think, 
to Morocco, The gallant officer who put 
it (Colonel Dunne) might have seen some 
months ago in the Gazette, and since 
in the papers laid before Parliament, the 
securities which we have taken with re- 
speet to Tangier. The Spanish Govern- 
ment when they contemplated asking from 
the Morocan Government reparations which 
Morocco was not likely to give, stated that 
their warlike operations could not be con- 
fined to any particular spot. We asked 
them that they should not attempt to take 
or to occupy Tangier. We said it was of 
great importance to us. And, therefore, 
while we took no part in the war, and 
did not mean to take any part, we could 
not interfere with the military operations 
of Spain ; but we asked in the most friendly 
manner that if Spain should occupy Tan- 
gier it should not be permanently annexed, 
and that it should not be retained as a gua- 
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rantee for any indemnity to be paid after 
the ratification of peace. To that proposal 
the Spanish Government agreed. The cor- 
respondence on the subject has been al- 
ready laid before Parliament, and I have 
no doubt that the Spanish Government 
will adhere faithfully to her engagements. 
The Moorish Government have lately pro- 
posed a large indemnity to Spain, and if 
the Spanish Government accept those 
terms and the ratification of the territorial 
boundaries of Ceuta, be settled in the 
manner Spain desires, the war will soon 
be concluded. If not, it is impossible for 
me to say how long Spain may occupy 
Tangier and the other points on the Moor- 
ish coast. The next question put to me 
relates to the memoir which the Swiss Go- 
vernment have sent to this country some 
time since. The hon. Member for Pon- 
tefract (Mr. Monckton Milnes) before asked 
me if that memoir would be presented, 


and an address ‘has been ordered for it. 


It is now in the printer’s hands, and, 
though it is of considerable length, I hope 
it will soon be on the table of the House. 
The map which accompanied it is one of 
great detail, and could not be produced 
without great expense and time ; but we 
are endeavouring to give an outline of it, 
showing the boundaries of the provinces 
as they stood by the treaty of 1814. I 
trust also that that map will soon be on 
the table. Now, the hon. Member for 
Perthshire (Mr. Stirling) next asks me 
whether I will lay on the table extracts 
from my private correspondence. I cannot 
aceede to such a proposition. I cannot 
lay on the table of this House parts of my 
private letters. But I think the hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he had looked to the papers on 
the table, would have found the substance 
of them contained in the public despatches. 
Thus, on the 4th of July, when Earl 
Cowley gives a report of a conversation 
he had had with Count Walewski, and he 
says :— 

“T regret to say that his Excellency’s language 
was not over satisfactory. He stated, indeed, 
that he could give me the positive assurance that 
there was no understanding whatever upon the 

. subject between France and Sardinia, but he did 
not deny that the Question had been more than 
once discussed, and that the Emperor had enter- 
tained the idea that if Sardinia was to become a 
large Italian kingdom it was not unreasonable to 
expect that she should make territorial conces- 
sions elsewhere.” 


The language of this despatch is more than 

once repeated. Lord Cowley always spoke 

of Count Walewski as maintaining that if 
Lord John Russell 
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Sardinia should become a large kingdom 
he should not consider it unreasonable that 
the French territory should be strength: 
ened by the annexation of Savoy. Still 
further, on the 27th of January, speaking 
of an interview with Count Thouvenel on 
this subject, Earl Cowley says— 

“I mentioned the matter this afternoon to M, 
Thouvenel. I said that I had no authority from 
your Lordship to speak to him, but that as Count 
Walewski had, some months ago, given me a 
solemn assurance that the idea of annexation, if 
once entertained, had been abandoned, I could not 
avoid asking, in the midst of all the rumours that 
were in circulation, whether His Excellency had 
any information to give me.” 

Therefore Lord Cowley stated that on the 
27th of January this idea of annexation 
was abandoned, on the signature of peace, 
Count Walewski always maintained that 
the peace of Villafranca, and, after that, 
the Treaty of Zurich, obliged the French 
Emperor to use every means, short of 
actual force, to restore the Archdukes of 
Tuscany and Modena; and then he went 
on to say— ; 

“ But if that should not be effected, and if the 
King of Sardinia should have his territories very 
much increased, recollect what I before told you, 
that some territorial concession on bis part will be 
expected.” 

That, therefore, was mere conversation, it 
did not allude to anything that was going 
to be done. What was going to be done 
was to call a Congress, and before that Con- 
gress I had no doubt that, among other 
things, Count Walewski would have brought 
the question of the restoration of the Grand 
Duke and the Dukes of Modena and Parma. 
If he had made any proposition at all, that 
undoubtedly would be the proposition he 
would have made. Therefore it was not 
immediately in question whether the King 
of Sardinia should cede Savoy ; for if the 
Grand Dukes had been restored there would 
have been no question whatever of the an- 
nexation of Savoy to France. I do not 
see that the production of my private cor- 
respondence would add anything to this 
information. The hon. Gentleman says 
further, that he regrets I will not produce 
the despatch we have received from M. 
Thouvenel, and the answer of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. Well, I certainly said, 
when I informed the House I had received 
the Despatch, that I hoped to be able to 
produce both it and the answer imme: 
diately afterwards. But I am obliged by 
a sense of duty to act inconsistently, be- 
cause other negotiations have since inter- 
vened. Switzerland has made an appeal 
to us, which I received only this morning ; 
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and the production of a despatch in the 
midst of negotiations would be like in- 
viting the House to dictate the answer be- 
fore the other papers are properly consi- 
dered. Such course would not only be 
eontrary to precedent, but contrary to every 
principle recognized by the constitution. 
The question, I repeat, is still matter of 
negotiation, for it is necessary that we 
should communicate with the different 
Powers of Europe. It is, therefore, im- 
possible for me to produce those papers in 
the midst of such negotiations. As soon 
as I can produce them consistently with 
my sense of duty I will do so, for I have 
no inclination to keep back from the 
House any part of this correspondence. 
The hon. Gentleman says that the French 
Government have published their de- 
spatches. But I think he must be aware 
that the position of the French Govern- 
ment is somewhat different from ours. M. 
Thouvenel’s despatch is no doubt printed 
in the Moniteur, but there is not an as- 
sembly there where discussions can be 
raised upon it, nor newspapers to make 
free comments on it. It remains in the 
pages of the Moniteur no doubt for the 
consideration of the French people, but 
certainly it is not exposed to the freedom 
of hostile criticism. I do not think that 
is a benefit. In this country the ease is 
wholly different, and I am glad that it is 
so, but still it is prudent, under such cir- 
cumstances, that the English Government 
should display some reserve. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I am quite sure, Sir, 
that no Minister will appeal in vain for 
the forbearance of the English Parliament 
whilst important negotiations are pending, 
and, therefore, after what has fallen from 
the noble Lord, I should not have offer- 
ed a single observation on the subject to 
which he has alluded; but he has made a 
statement as to the intimation given by the 
French Government, and his official silence 
between June of last year and January of 
the present year respecting this annexa- 
tion, which appears to me so calculated to 
mislead the House—of course unintention- 
ally—that I cannot allow it to pass un- 
noticed. During the discussion the other 
night, I understood the noble Lord to vin- 
dicate the apparent neglect with which he 
treated these intimations throughout, be- 
cause he was of opinion that they were, in 
fact, intimations of no great authority—of 
& threatening character, no doubt, but not 
seriously practical in their bearing. But 
the First Minister, who followed the noble 
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Lord, did not seem to be satisfied with NEL} 


that position, and took the ground that i# 


was the then expeeted Congress whigh' was © 


the reason why these intimations were not 
attended to with the sedulous care which 
might have been expected upon a point of 
such importance. Accordingly, the noble 
Lord has now changed his position, and 
has adopted that taken by the First Mi- 
nister. In order to explain and vindicate 
his apparent neglect, the noble Lord now 
says—‘‘ A Congress was expected, and 
there it was we thought that these ques- 
tions would be settled.’’ But the noble 
Lord can hardly suppose that the House 
of Commons will accept, as a conclusion 
which is to influence their judgment on 
this subject, the statement that these im- 
portant points were to be decided at a 
Congress. We all know, practically, that 
a Congress is not a deliberative assembly, 
What should we think of the noble Lord, 
if, not having brought forward a Reform 
Bill, and being called upon to redeem his 
pledge, he were to say, ‘‘ We have no such 
measure prepared, because we knew that 
Parliament was going to meet, and could 
do all that is necessary ?’’ Now, a Con- 
gress was never yet called together with- 
out previous discussion by the Ministers of 
the different Powers of the principal ques- 
tions for settlement there, or otherwise the 
Plenipotentiaries could do but little. A 
Congress is called upon to settle details 
and register decisions; and if in this case 
a Congress was expected, it is only natural 
that, long before it met, the utmost com- 
munication should take place between the 
English and French Governments, in order 
that an understanding should be arrived at 
on the chief points of difference between 
them. I cannot, therefore, either from 
the First Minister, or from the noble Lord, 
accept this as any excuse whatever for 
their still mysterious silence. The very 
fact that a Congress was about to take 
place, furnished an additional reason why, 
some time before it met, much more fre- 
quent, precise, and earnest communica- 
tions should have taken place between the 
two Governments than are to be found in 
the papers, in order that when our re- 
presentatives went to the Congress, they 
should be prepared for so startling a pro- 
position as that for the annexation of these 
provinces. If that proposition had been 
made for the first time in a Congress, it 
could have led to nothing else than a break 
up of the assembly. Besides, all expecta- 
tion of a Congress had vanished towards 
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the end of the year, and therefore we 
have heard no sufficient explanation of 
the silence and seeming negligence which 
have been adverted to. I must now, also, 
refer to another point, and that is the ques- 
tion of private letters. I lay it down, as a 
principle in the management of affairs, that 
there ought to be a complete record in the 
Foreign Office of all the transactions of 
the Government. Upon that principle the 
House oucht to insist. The noble Lord 
says he will not lay his private letters on 
the table. Sir, we do not ask the noble 
Lord to produce his private letters. All 
we ask of the Government is, that they 
should keep a complete diplomatic record 
during their tenure of office, and that they 
are bound to furnish. There are instances 
in the blue-book respecting Italy, placed 
on the table by the late Government, in 
which extracts from private letters are 
printed. The noble Lord is, in my opinon, 
equally bound to give in the present papers 
extracts from his private letters, but those 
extracts ought to have been registered in 
the Foreign Office for the guidance of those 
who come after him. So far as I ean gather 
from the noble Lord’s observations on this 
most important topic, there is at this mo- 
ment no complete record of the transactions 
in which the country has been engaged 
respecting this very grave subject. The 
noble Lord retains his private letters in his 
despatch-boxes, and they give him all the 
information he requires; but I maintain 
that as there is no public despatch on these 
points, and as the results of these pri- 
vate letters have been intimated in the de- 
spatches on the table, it is the noble Lord’s 
duty to place in the Foreign Office a com- 
plete narrative of the diplomacy of the 
country for the information of his sueces- 
sor. The noble Lord speaks as though it 
was a violation of confidence to publish 
an extract from the private letters of an 
ambassador; but he has not, generally 
speaking, shown an over-sensitive delicacy 
on such points. In the third part of the 
Italian papers is a despatch, dated Berlin, 
March 3, 1860, from Lord Bloomfield, and 
if ever there were a diplomatic communi- 
cation which should have been withheld, 
this is one. It gives—what could only 
have been known to Lord Bloomfield in 
the strictest confidence — a narrative by 
the Prussian Minister of a communication 
which he had received from the French 
Minister at Berlin, Prince de la Tour 
d’Auvergne. To my great surprise, and 
to the astonishment, I should think, of all 
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the diplomatists in Europe, this lettet ig 
given; and what communications will ever 
be made to the present Government ‘by the 
representatives of foreign Powers after such 
a publication is very doubtful. Compared 
with it the private letters of Ambassadors 
are nothing, and yet this is quietly pub: 
lished. The noble Lord, therefore, has 
shown that he is. not influenced by a too 
delicate susceptibility; and, indeed, in the 
very last papers issued, bearing on the state 
of Naples, there is a letter of menace ad: 
dressed virtually to the King of Naples, 
which His Majesty cannot at this moment 
have received, and which ‘has yet been 
laid on the table. I make no comment on 
the Neapolitan papers at present. I take 
it for granted that, having placed them on 
the table, the noble Lord challenges by 
that act our decision with respect to them. 
I think that decision must be given. | 
think it necessary that this portion of the 
noble Lord’s diplomacy must be examined, 
and that for the sake of dignity aud deco- 
rum in our intercourse with foreign and 
independent Sovereigns the letter to the 
King of Naples should be fully considered 
by this House. However, I shall pass over 
that point now. I merely rose to point out 
that the reason given by the Government 
to show why they took no notice of the in- 
timations made by the French Government 
—namely, the expected meeting of a Con- 
gress—rather aggravates their negligence 
than excuses it, because, believing that a 
Congress was imminent, it was even more 
decidediy their duty to have arrived at such 
an understanding with the French Govern- 
ment as would have ensured that the Con- 
gress would not break up without coming 
to any decision at all, which it would cer- 
tainly have done if the noble Lord’s view 
as to the mode of conducting public busi- 
ness had been adopted. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I cannot 
allow the doetrine of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman respecting the functions of a Con- 
gress to pass unquestioned. ‘* Everybody 
knows,”’ he says, ‘‘ that a Congress is not 
a deliberative assembly, and that it meets 
only to record decisions.’”’ Now I take 
leave to say, with submission, that the 
functions which he ascribes to a Congress 
are precisely those which a Congress does 
not perform. The special duty of a Con- 
gress is to deliberate. It is for that pur- 
pose that the representatives of different 
Powers meet, in order to discuss and con- 
sider round a table matters which, if dis- 
cussed by correspondence between the re-’ 
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spective Cabinets, never could be brought 
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to a satisfactory conclusion. Indeed, the 
yery invitation which in this case was sent 
to the different Powers implied delibera- 
tion, because the Congress was to take 
cognizance of ‘the Treaty of Zurich and 
also to deliberate upon measures for estab- 
lishing for the future the external and in- 
ternal independence of Italy, That wasa 
question for deliberation, and, if there was 
not to be deliberation, there was no need | 
of a Congress. The right hon, Gentleman 
says it was the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to settle beforehand with 
France this question of Savoy, in order | 
that, having settled it, a Congress might 
ratify the arrangement thus come to. 
Now, whereas upon that question France 
held one opinion and England another, if a. 
Congress were called together our object 
would have been to enlist on our side the | 
opinions and the influence of the other 
Powers represented in the Congress. And. 
it is obvious that such a measure would be | 
more likely to induce the Government of | 
France to yield something upon this ques- 
tion than to expect England and France, 
meeting together and discussing the matter 
between themselves, should come to a deci- | 
sion such as we should wish the result to 
be. Therefore it is quite plain that if your 
object is, in any question between Eng- 
land and a foreign Power, to induce the 
foreign Power to yield an opinion and to 
ferego an intention, the best method of 
doing that is to wait until you meet in the 
presence of four or five, or a greater num- | 
ber of other Powers, because it would be 
easier for the Power whose opinion was 
changed to yield its opinion in deference to 
the wish of the assembled Congress than 
to give way to the wish of a single Power. 
The right hon. Gentleman has, therefore, 
misled the House as to the nature and 
functions of a Congress, and of the ex- 
pediency of the course that has been taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government. Now as 
to private letters, According to the doc- 
trine of the right hon. Gentleman every 
private letter should be converted into a 
public despatch. _[Mr. Disraeui: ‘* No, 
no.”] I say yes—any private letter 
that contains anything of public matters, 
[My. Disrartt: ‘No, no.’’}] I repeat 
my assertion. Surely the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who has been in office, and from 
the office he held must have followed 
the course of diplomatic transactions car- 
ried on by his noble colleague the late 
Foreign Minister, must know that every | 
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packet from abroad bringing public de- 
spatches also brings from the Minister 
who sends the despatches private confiden- 
tial letters referring to circumstances not 
sufficiently certain or not sufficiently im- 
portant to be placed in the formal shape of 
a despatch, in which communications are 
made of circumstances learnt from conver- 
sations, and which it’ would be impossi- 
ble for the person who receives them to 
lay before Parliament without placing the 
agent who wrote those letters in a position 
that would exclude him thereafter from all 
means of information which it is essential 
he should obtain. I donot think the right 
hon. Gentleman has established the doe- 
trine that my noble Friend has departed 


| from the usual course in drawing a marked 


line of separation between private letters 
and public despatehes, The right hon. 
Gentleman, in his argument, very easily 


changed the word applicable to the matter 


of which he was speaking. He said, ‘‘ Here 
is a letter from Naples, and here is an- 
other from some other Foreign Court. You 


produce them but you do not produce the 
letters from Earl Cowley.” 


But they are 
not letters, they are despatches ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman should remember to 
apply the proper word to the proper thing. 
What my noble Friend produces are de- 
spatches placed upon the records of the 
Foreigu Office. What he declines to pro- 
duce are confidential letters, which it was 
his duty to receive, and which it is equally 
his duty not to lay before the House. 

Mr. DISRAELI: What I said was - 


this :—That no Minister should lay papers 


upon the table of the House referring to 
private letters without producing them, if 
they relate, of course, to public affairs. A 


' Minister may receive twenty private letters 
‘a-day and give no account of them; but, 


if in the papers laid upon the table of 
the House there is a reference to private 
letters, then the Minister is bound to pro- 
duce those Jetters or extracts from them. 
Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, 1 was glad to 
hear from the noble Lord the Foreign Mi- 
nister at the conclusicn of his speech that 
the Government were about to enter into 
communication with the other Powers con- 
cerning the protest of Switzerland. The 
whole of this questiof about France and 
her territorial aggrandizement is of Euro- 
pean interest, and we ought to know that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not treated 
it as a question simply to be discussed 
between England and France, but one in 
which the joint action should be invited 
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of all the Powers that were parties to the 
treaties of 1815. I agree that, in a case 
where negotiations are pending, the House 
of Commons cannot be too forbearing in 
pressing for information, but the withhold- 
ing of information may be carried too far 
because there are cases in which it is the 
duty of Parliament to interfere. I felt long 
ago that the question of the threatened an- 
nexation of Savoy was one of those cases. 
We know that the French Emperor is very 
amenable to public opinion, and particularly 
to the public opinion of England. We know 
that any expression on the part of this 
country carries greater weight on the Con- 
tinent, both in deterring the strong and en- 
couraging the weak, than the despatches 
of any Minister or any Cabinet. I believe 
that if at an early period of this question 
a discussion had been allowed to take place, 
and an expression of opinion to be given 
strengthening the policy and views of the 
Administration, it would have had a great 
effect in averting some of the events which 
we are now all deploring. The hon. and 
jearned Member for Bridgwater came for- 
ward weeks ago and warned us of the di- 
rection in which events were marching, and 
he was always stopped by being told of the 
responsibility he would incur by interfer- 
ing, and which this House would incur by 
foreing on a discussion. We were told to 
allow the Government to deal with the 
French Emperor unincumbered by the as- 
sistance of the House of Commons. The 
House of course was obliged to bow. 
But now matters have progressed—what 
might have been averted has come to pass, 
and the fact of Her Majesty’s Govern-. 
ment being in communication, and proper- 
ly so, with the other Powers, shows that 
we are approaching something similar to 
what may be called a crisis, which I think 
an earlier discussion in this House might 
have prevented. But while the House is 
thus forbearing, those in authority ought 
also to be forbearing. I heard a speech 
of the noble Lord the First Minister last 
week with surprise and regret. He went 
out of his way to become not only the 
apologist, but even the eulogist of the Em- 
eror of the French. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is out of order in referring to a past 
debate. 

Mr. HORSMAN: It was a debate upon 
the same subject. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was an incidental 
discussion on a Motion for the adjournment 
of the House. In the progress of a Bill 
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reference may be made to debates on for. 
mer stages; but that rale does not apply 
to debates raised in this way on Motions 
for adjournment. 

Mr. HORSMAN: We are discussing 
the correspondence upon the affairs of 
Italy. The noble Lord the Secretary of 
State has himself alluded to a despatch 
which he told us he received last week 
from M. Thouvenel, and I was about to 
allude to the speech he made then. I be- 
lieve I am in order in saying that on Frit 
day last we were informed by the noble 
Lord that he had received a despatch from 
M. Thouvenel, which he said was of great 
gravity, in which it was announced that 
the annexation of Savoy was about to take 
place, and that the consent of the other 
Powers would not be required. We had 
received just before from the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government a very dif- 
ferent declaration, in the expression of his 
belief that the annexation of Savoy would 
not take place without the assent of the 
great Powers. That was in the middle of 
last week, at a time when no one in this 
House had received information that the 
annexation was determined upon, and when 
all the newspapers in Europe spoke of it 
as an accomplished fact, and yet we were 
told by the First Minister of the Crown 
that his firm belief was that the annexation 
of Savoy would not take place without the 
consent of the great Powers. He strength- 
ened that opinion by reminding us of the 
previous career of the Emperor of the 
French—his assurance that “his empire 
was peace,” and also telling us that the 
eampaign in Italy was not at variance with 
that declaration. After that— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is transgressing the rules of order. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Then, I will only say 
that while, on the one hand, we are re- 
fraining from diseussing this question, and 
have been refraining for a whole month at 
the request of the Government—while we 
do that, we ought to be sure that the Go- 
vernment will not, on their part, give ex+ 
pression to views against which we feel it 
our imperative duty to protest. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, ho 
could not but express his deep regret that 
there had been no discussion on this sub- 
ject to elicit the feeling of the House. In 
confirmation of what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Stroud, he would read an extract from & 
letter from Nice, dated the 20th inst., m 
which the writer said—‘ Nine-tenths of 
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the population of Nice are opposed to the 
annexation.”” The result of the eonduct 
of the noble Lord, the Seeretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, in deprecating. discussion, 
has been that we have entirely lost all 
prestige with the Piedmontese, for they 
say—‘* It is evident that the English Go- 
vernment is truckling to the French Em- 
peror, and that is the opinion of every 
individual I have seen.’’ As the Easter 
vacation was approaching, he (Mr. Coch- 
rane) thought the noble Lord ought to 
assure the House that an opportunity 
would be afforded for a elear expression of 
its opinions. before the annexation of Savoy 
to France became irrevocable. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I may be permitted to say, on 
behalf of my noble Friend, who is pre- 
cluded from again addressing the House 
on this question, that he is not aware that, 
in expressing his opinions with respect to 
it, he has ever done more than state what 
is unquestionably a matter of fact—that 
there was a declaration made by the Em- 
peror of the French to the effect that it 
was his intention to consult the great 
Powers of Europe in reference to the pro- 
posed annexation of Savoy. My noble 
Friend merely added that the construction 
which he should put upon that declaration 
was, that it was the purpose of the Em- 
peror, in consulting the great Powers of 
Europe, to do something more than sim- 
ply state his intentions in the matter. I 
think it also necessary that I should, on 
the part of the Government, say a few 
words in reply to what has fallen from my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Stroud, 
(Mr. Horsman), because any one who lis- 
tened to him might suppose that during 
the last month or six weeks the name of 
Savoy had never been mentioned in this 
House. Now, it is quite true that there 
has been on this subject of the annexation 
of Savoy no full discussion, terminating in 
a clear and satisfactory expression of the 
opinion of the House of Commons with 
respect to it; but my right hon. Friend, 
as well as the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
would appear to be unaware of the fact 
that the question has been repeatedly 
raised of late in the course of our proceed- 
ings. The fact is, that within the last 
few weeks we have heard speeches deli- 
vered. within these walls, in which the 
strongest language has been used in refer- 
ence to the whole question, and judgments 
have been pronounced, and epithets em- 
ployed, which, in the opinion of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government and others, might have 
hereafter the effect of exercising a detri- 
mental influence on the state of public feel- 
ing in a neighbouring country. I eannot, 
however, suppose that my right hon. Friend 
is really unaware of this fact, for he him- 
self has taken a leading part in the discus- 
sions to which I allude. No hon. Member, 
indeed, has been so precipitate as he in 
his treatment of this question, so far as 
the use of language is concerned, which 
could have no other effect than to inflame, 
exasperate, and, in the natural course of 
things, produce angry feeling in the minds 
of the French Government and people, 
who would be likely to be urged on rather 
than impeded in the pursuit of a particular 
line of policy, by having insulting expres- 
sions employed with respect to the course 
which they were taking. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said: Sir, the private 
Members of this House are placed in a 
difficult position, particularly with regard 
to foreign affairs; for when negotiations in 
reference to a particular question are pend- 
ing we are told it is too soon to discuss 
the matter, and then when the question is 
almost settled we are told we are too late. 
A statement which has just been made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought, 
however, I think, to be placed before the 
House and the country in its true light. 
He has told us that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government expressed it 
to be his opinion that the Emperor of 
the French would not proceed to the an- 
nexation of Savoy without consulting the 
great Powers of Europe, and that he would 
not be contented with simply stating his 
intention on the subject. Now, all I can 
say is that at this very moment I believe 
the question of annexation to be settled, 
and settled, too, without any reference 
whatever having been made by the Em- 
peror of the French to the great Powers 
of Europe. Let the House, then, judge 
for itself as to the value which ought to 
be attached to statements emanating from 
that quarter (the Treasury bench).. For 
my part, I held such statements very cheap 
even before this evening, but after the very 
candid acknowledgment which we have just 
had from the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, there is no term which I 
could use sufficiently expressive of my es- 
timation of their utter worthlessness. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he wished to 
make an explanation in reply to the ob- 
servations of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The right hou, Gentleman had said 
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that he had made use of exasperating lan- | 
uage. | 
Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member | 
may make an explanation of anything | 
which has fallen from him if his words | 
have been misunderstood ; but he cannot, | 
in accordance with the rules of the House, | 
reply to the speech of the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer. ‘ | 
Mr. HORSMAN: I was merely going | 
to observe that when the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman imputed to me the use of insulting | 
language.—{ Cries of ** Order, order !’’] 
Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
trusted that under present circumstances 
the debate would not be allowed to go on. 
He had long believed that the annexation 
of a large part of Savoy to France was in- 
evitable. There was now, however, before | 
Europe a great question of public right | 
with respect to the frontier and neutrality | 
of Switzerland. He hoped the attention 
of the Government would be directed to 
that point, and that they would consult 
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the services of the 2nd Bombay Light Ca. 
valry, and two of the officers of that regi- 
ment had consequently been raised to the 
rank of major. In the case of the Civil 
Service, some delay in conferring the 
honours which it was in contemplation to 
bestow had arisen. That delay had its 
origin in the fact that a despatch had been 
received from Earl Canning which con- 
tained only a partial report as to the per- 
sons whom he desired to recommend for 
reward, while he at the same time an- 
nounced it to be his intention to send a 
supplementary despatch embracing, in con- 
junction with the first, the names of all 
those persons. It had been deemed the 
more satisfactory course, therefore, to de- 
for taking any steps in the matter until 
that despatch had arrived, and pow that 
that was the case he trusted no further 
delay would take place. 

The next question was, that of his hon. 
and gallant Friend behind him (Colonel 
Sykes)—whether there was any foundation 





with the other Powers of Europe in order to | for the report that the whole Native army 
secure the neutrality of the provinces on the | of India was about to be abolished ? Well, 
Swiss frontier. | his answer was that there was no foundation 
Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he would | whatever for the statement. He was very 
take advantage of the opportunity at length | much grieved to see such a statement in 
afforded him of replying to two questions | the newspapers, which would, no doubt, 
which had been put to him in the early | eause great excitement among the officers 
part of the evening. He would first re-|of that brauch of the service in India, 
fer to the question of the hon. Baronet But he repeated there was no foundation 
(Sir J. Fergusson) as to the rewards to | for the report of any reduction being made 
military officers, though he must decline to in that force. He was afraid his hon. 
go into the case of individual officers. The | Friend (Colonel Sykes) would be alarmed in 
Government at home were mainly guided | another direction when he told him that the 
in bestowing rewards for military services military expenditure in Bombay was higher 
in India by the recommendation of the | this year than last, while the expenditure 
Commander-in-Chief in thatcountry. The|in Madras was no less. They could not 
rewards which were conferred on military | go on long with an expenditure exceeding 
vegan wg Ne ape pag: aga yo basi ag 2M oy The pony 
might state that every officer who had been | made out without reference to India; but 
recommended by the Commander-in-Chief as to another portion he might say that 
for brevet promotion had obtained that re-| two additional clerks had been employed 
ward. With regard to the Order of the in their preparation ever since they were 
Bath he had to observe that the number | ordered, but he was afraid it would be some 
. officers who had been ps for | considerate time yet before they were 
it was so great as to exceed the proportion | completed. 
in which that honour was allotted to offi-; Sin JAMES FERGUSSON begged to 
cers in the Indian service. It had, how-| state that he had used the case of Major 
ever ee meres on Aye age the re- | Taylor merely for the sake of illustration. 
mainder had been brought under the notice A 
of his right hon. Friend the Secretary for; CONDUCT OF DEBATE.—OBSERVATIONS. 
War, with the view of their obtaining the Mr. KINGLAKE: Sir, I rise only to 
distinction when the reduction of the num-| express my great astonishment at the 
ber enjoying it had been brought below | charge which the right hon. Gentleman the 
the appointed level. Nothing, he might | Chancellor of the Exchequer has thought 
add, could be more distinguished than| proper to throw out against my right hon. 
Mr. Horsman 
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Friend the Member for Stroud. Sir, I 
hold that one of the great duties of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament is to observe due de- 
eorum while speaking in this House of fo- 
reign potentates, and my right hon. Friend 
would have been grievously wanting in his 
duty had he indulged in any improper lan- 
guage with reference to the Emperor of 
the French. But, Sir, I have been present 
during all the diseussions, on this Savoy 
question, and I ean declare that I know 
of nothing said by my right hon, Friend 
that justifies the charge which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer has thought fit to 
throw out against him. And, before I sit 
down, Sir, I must express the great dis- 
satisfaction with which I heard the appeal 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer at- 
tempted to couple with this charge. He 
seemed, as I understood him, to endeavour 
to influence the mind of this House by sug- 
gesting to it something like a fear that the 
language used by Members here may give 
displeasure to the Emperor of the French. 
Sir, I protest against the notion that lan- 
guage in this House is to be adapted to 
the taste of the Emperor of the French. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
confess that his inclination was to draw 
eloser the ties that existed between this 
country and Franee. At the same time 
he could not help thinking that on several 
oceasions since the commencement of the 
Session there had been something like 
moral intimidation used by Ministers to- 
wards independent Members of that House. 
He admitted the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment with reference to the Savoy ques- 
tion, arising not from their conduct, but 
from the lust of dominion manifestcd, and 
the changing views of other parties; but 
Ministers ought not to forget the defer- 
ence they owed to the independence of the 
House from which they derived all their 
authority. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next, 


WAYS AND MEANS.—INCOME TAX. 
COMMITTEE. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER moved that the House do resolve it- 
self into a Committee of Ways and Means. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would take that 
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opportunity of calling attention to a very 
serious subject in connection with the col- 
lection of the income tax which had been 
brought under the notice of the House by 
a petition from the inhabitants of one of 
the largest parishes in the metropolis. The 
matter did not interest them merely, but 
the whole country—for similar proceed- 
ings might occur in any parish in the 
country. The management of the income 
tax in the parish of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch, was under Commissioners appointed 
by the Crown ; and a surveyor was also 
appointed by the Crown. The petitioners 
stated further that a conspiracy had been 
entered into between the surveyor and the 
collectors to defraud the inhabitants and 
the Government. The nature of the con- 
spiracy was that, the collector should de- 
liver to the inhabitants notes of charge, 
while the surveyor should make a return of 
charge to the Commissioner very much less 
than that which ought to be made on the 
inhabitants in respect of their income ; and 
that the charge so entered on the roll, 
having been approved by the Commissioners, 
then a note should be delivered demanding 
a higher rate from the taxpayers. Thus 
a difference being established between the 
roll delivered in to the Commissioners on 
the one hand, and the claim made upon the 
inhabitants on the other, there would be a 
sum which, if they could collect it, would 
be put into their own pockets without ac- 
counting to the Crown. In pursuance of 
that system the inhabitants received the 
usual note, stating that they had been 
assessed at a certain sum, while the sur- 
veyor made the roll bear a much smaller 
amount. The larger sum was demanded 
from and paid by the inhabitants, the 
smaller one being accounted for to the 
Crown, and the balance was divided be- 
tween the ecllector and the surveyor, and 
appropriated by them to their own ad- 
vantage. That was a most extraordinary 
mode of collecting the income tax, aud 
showed that a door was open to the per- 
petration of fraud in any part of the king- 
dom, if the duties of the Commissioners, the 
surveyor, and the collectors might be dis- 
charged as they had been in the parish 
of St. Leonard’s, which had presented its 
complaint. When these malpractices were 
diseovered the serveyor absconded, but it 
did not appear that any effective measures 
were taken either by the local Commis- 
sioners, or by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, to follow him, and he had hitherto 
entirely eseaped. One of the collectors, 
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before a magistrate, and prosecuted. He 
had been subsequently indicted for obtain- 
ing money under false pretences, by de- 
manding from an inhabitant a sum which 
he was not entitled to demand according 
tothe rollof assessment. That indictment 
was tried in the usual way at the Central 
Criminal Court ; but in so serious a case, 
involving an extensive system of fraud upon 
the public revenue, adequate steps were 
not taken by the Government to carry on 
the prosecution in an efficient manner. 
The cass was not entrusted, as it ought to 
have been, to any counsel of the standing 
and experience necessary for conducting it; 
and the result was that on a technical point 
the collector was acquitted. No one else 
had been punished ; no proper course had 
been pursued for probing these frauds to 
the bottom ; and the inhabitants of the 
parish had been brought to the conclusion 
that the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
were really desirous of throwing a veil over 
these unpleasant transactions, and, in short, 
wished to hush them up. Any such pro- 
ceeding must be detrimental to the public 
interest; for it was obviously of the highest 
importance that if surveyors and collectors 
of taxes were guilty of these delinquencies 
they ought to be punished to the uttermost. 
That, then, was the complaint deliberately 
made by the inhabitants of the parish of 
St. Leonard’s under their common seal. 
He had communicated their petition to Her 
Majesty’s Government, who had had an 
opportunity of making inquiries into its 
accuracy ; and he was very anxious to hear 
what measures had been adopted by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue to ex- 
amine into these frauds and prosecute their 
perpetrators with effect. Had those Com- 
missioners taken steps to prevent the re- 
currence of these delinquencies? For it 
seemed plainly in the power of any surveyor 
and collector, combining together in the 
manner he had described, to take advantage 
of the reluctance of the income tax payer to 
undergo the vexation and exposure of his 
affairs incidental to an appeal against sur- 
charge, and thus to put into their own 
pockets the excess over the sums returned 
in the assessment roll furnished to the 
Government. Under these circumstances 
he had felt it incumbent on him to bring 
under the notice of the House what ap- 
peared to be a neglect of duty on the part 
of the Government authorities. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am sure no person could 
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however, among the rest was seized, taken | think of finding fault with the hon. Mem- 
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ber for drawing the attention of the House 
to a subject of this nature. There are, if 
I understand him, two points of view in 
which he is disposed to consider it ; but to 
one of them I do not attach great import. 
ance, because I am not aware that there is 
any evidence to lead us to suppose that any 
grievance has been suffered by the inhabit. 
ants of this parish. They have undoubt- 
edly been subjected by certain officers to 
an assessment higher than the amounts 
paid over in respect of their incomes to the 
Government. But it does not appear that 
they have been assessed above the sums 
legally due from them, or that they have 
suffered any loss in this particular ease any 
more than the rest of the community. I 
am far from complaining of their petition. 
On the contrary, I think it important that 
the inhabitants of every district in the 
kingdom should take an interest in the 
collection of the revenue of the country; 
and therefore, I hold that their conduct in 
this respect is laudable. But there is no 
reason to suppose they have been over- 
charged. Indeed, whatever may be the 
grievances incidental to the collection of 
the income tax, I do not think over-assess- 
ment is one of them. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman points out the great loss sustained 
by the public treasury from the frauds of 
those engaged in collection. It is certainly 
to be regretted that the public revenue has 
suffered that loss, but the hon. Gentleman 
is wrong in supposing that all the persons 
guilty of these frauds were appointed by 
the Government. The surveyor is cer- 
tainly one of these persons, and was an 
officer appointed by the Government. But 
the collector, whom I take to have borne a 
much more important part in this matter, 
and another individual, who may be called 
an under clerk, were both of them the offi- 
cers of the local authorities. This question 
is of great importance, inasmuch as it di- 
rects the attention of the House to the way 
in which the public revenue is occasionally 
jeopardized, perhaps from the want of that 
control over the collectors of the Queen’s 
taxes which the Government might possess 
if those collectors were in their apppoint- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman rather seems 
to charge the authorities of Somerset House 
with indifference, or even opposition, to the 
due collection of the revenue, and with a 
desire to hush up cases of this kind. This 
is the first time I have ever heard any in- 
sinuation of want of zeal thrown out against 
those gentlemen in the discharge of their 
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very arduous duties ; and I do not think 
there is any colourable ground for com- 
plaining of them in this instance, The 
surveyor has absconded, and it has been 
found impossible to lay hands on him. 
That is a misfortune that may happen 
without implying any lack of energy or 
vigilance on their part. The prosecution 
against the collector failed, and failed, as 
the hon. Gentleman says, on a technical 
point ; but there is not the slightest reason 
for attributing that failure to any blame- 
able conduct of the Revenue Department. 
They felt it their duty to take the highest 
legal opinion as to the means available for 
doing justice in this case ; and the unfor- 
tunate result is not due to any want of 
prudence or diligence shown by the Board. 
It is my intention at a later—but I hope 
not a very late—period of the Session, to 
propose to Parliament a Bill which may 
have the effect of giving satisfaction to a 
feeling which appears to prevail to some 
extent in the country—namely, that the 
collection of these taxes should be brought, 
at least in certain cases, under the direct 
control and responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. At present the control possessed 
by the Government is very imperfect, their 
responsibility being imperfect in the same 
proportion. I shall not, however, forestall 
that subject. I only mention it to show 
that we shall have an opportunity of dis- 
eussing it and the other important topics 
which this petition raises. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ob- 
served that he was glad to hear the an- 
nouncement just made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The petitioners might not have suffered 
any special grievance in this case ; but the 
payers of taxes had a direct interest in the 
houesty of the collectors, and in the pro- 
secution of any defaulter by the Govern- 
ment, because there were instances in 
which, owing to such frauds, persons had 
been called upon to pay their assessed 
taxes over again. He rejoiced that there | 
was a prospect of an early remedy for 
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these serious irregularities. 

Mr. SLANEY said, he had heard many { 
statements made in that House about the | 
injustice and impolicy of the income tax ; | 
but he was convinced, after a most careful | 
inquiry of the whole question that upon | 
every ground of fairness, policy, and jus- | 
tice, that tax ought to be continued. At 
the same time he thought it ought to be 0 | 
levied as to press equally on all classes. | 
He contended that the poor man who in- 
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dulged himself at the close of his day’s 
work with a glass of spirits and water, or a 
pipe of tobacco, contributed by doing so 
a larger proportion of his earnings to the 
revenue than the more opulent classes did. 
The same remark applied to the case of 
tea and sugar, cocoa, and other colonial 
and foreign articles of produce. The re- 
venue derived from these indirect sources 
of consumption amounted in the aggregate 
to £36,000,000, and of this sum a much 
larger amount was contributed by persons 
of £150 a year and less, in proportion to 
their incomes, than the wealthier classes 
of the country. This fact should, in his 
opinion, reconcile the rich merchants and 
landowners to a somewhat higher rate of 
income tax, in order to relieve those who 
could so ill afford it, and who could only 
pay it by denying themselves the few 
luxuries, and even some of the necessaries, 
they enjoyed. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. Masszy in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should put the Resolution 
relating to the income tax into the hands 
of the hon. Gentleman in the Chair, with- 
out any lengthened explanation, because, 
in point of fact, in the various discussions 
on the Budget and the Commercial Treaty 
almost all the general topics which bore 
on the subject had been considerably dealt 
with. The exact state of the case was, 
that according to the calculations he made 
on the 10th of February, which he be- 
lieved were the safest possible at that 
period, the anticipated revenue, in case of 
the House should vote all the regular 
charges, and should vote the income tax, 
as expressed in the Resolution he held in 
his hand, would leave a probable surplus 
of £400,000. A reduction of the tax 
proposed in that Resolution would result in 
a deficiency of probably the same amount. 
He should be most happy to give any ex- 
planation on the subject in answer to any 
observations that might fall from Members 
of the Committee, but he must decline at 
that moment to enter into a discussion of 
the general question. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“ That, towards raising the Supply grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, 
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“ There shall be charged, collected, and paid, 
for one year, commencing on the 6th day of April, 
1860, for and in respect of all property, profits, 
and gains, charged or chargeable under the Act 
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passed in the 16th and 17th years of Her Ma- 
jesty’s reign, chapter 34, for granting to Ler 
Majesty duties on profits arising from property, 
professions, trades, and offices, either by assess- 
ment, contract of composition, or otherwise, the 
following rates and duties, that is to say: Upon 
any assessment on the annual value or amount of 
any property, profits, or gains (except property, 
profits, and gains chargeable under Schedule (B) 
of the said Act), the rate or Duty of Ten Pence 
for every ‘Twenty Shillings of the annual value 
or amount of all such property, profits, and gains 
respectively ; and for and in respect of the occu- 
pation of lands, tenements, hereditaments, and 
heritages chargeable under Schedule (B) of the 
said Act, the rate or duty of Five Pence in Eng- 
land, and of Three Pence Halfpenny in Scotland 


lings of the annual value thereof.” 


Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, that 
the proposition to limit the operation of 
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Downing Street Exchequer to provide for 
the deficiency. After it was all over the 
right hon. Gentleman would come down to 
the House and say he had made a mistake, 
and that the expenditure had exceeded the 
income, but as the money was all actually 
spent it was necessary that they should 
make it good. The present measure was 
not a wise and well-considered measure, 


‘after the example of the late Sir Robert 


Peel, who looked to the interests of futurity, 
but a mere patching up of the present re- 
venue at the expense of the future. The 


right hon. Gentleman used formerly to sit 
and Ireland respectively, for every Twenty Shil- | 


on Conservative benches, and act on Conser- 
vative principle, but certainly this was not 
a Conservative measure. On the contrary, 
it was a procecding quite in harmony with 


this tax to one year was a mere delusion.| the rash and imp.udent conduct of the 
He would remind the Committee that the | ministry with respec’ to the whole of their 
right hon. Gentleman had said in his finan- | financial arrangements. He could no see 
cial statement that the only way in which | how it was possible for the Chancellor of 
the income tax could be affected was by | the Exchequer to hold out any well-founded 
the reduction of our military and naval | hope that the income tax would not be re- 
expenditure ; but could any one suppose | quired next year; but if he had he trusted 
that, under existing circumstances, such a | he would explain the grounds of it to the 
reduction would take place ? Looking at | Committee. 

the unsettled state of Europe, and to the | Mr. P. W. MARTIN said, that he did 
consequences which might be expected to| not see any reason why the naval and 
result from an attempted or accomplished | military expenditure should necessarily re- 
act of spoliation and aggrandizement, no | main at their present high figure—namely, 
one could help arriving at the conclusion £10,000,000 more than in 1857, when 
that henceforth our only security for peace | right hon, Gentlemen opposite were in power 


would be in the maintenance of an armed 
watchfulness and continue: state of military 
and naval preparation. So long as that 
expenditure was necessitated the income 
tax must be kept at 10d. It was therefore 
a mere delusion, and an attempt to throw 
dust in the eyes of the people to endeavour 
to persuade them that the income tax would 


only last a year, The Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer, however, in his anxiety to carry 
his Budget, was quite willing to throw the 
responsibility of continuing the tax upon 
some future minister. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had thrown away a large amount 
of money derived from. indirect taxation, 
and it must be quite obvious that no fur- 
ther reduction could be made except by 
impairing our strength. It had been stated 
that the estimate for the military expendi- 
ture was not quite sufficient for this year, 
and also that the Government had not 
taken money enough to pay for the 
Chinese expedition, but that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer trusted to some 
clever arrangement and ingenious mystifi- 
cation—to some hocus pocus arrangement 
between the Indian Preatery aud the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





‘and when he could not but suppose that, 


according to their view, the public service 
was efficiently provided for. He looked 
upon this extra £10,000,000 as so much 
capital invested, and which had become 
necessary in order to place our navy and 
our army npon an efficient footing as com- 
pared with the military forces of other 
powers, which had of late years been mak- 
ing great exertions in that direction. But 
it was not to be supposed that we should be 
going on every year increasing the number 
of our steam war-ships, or adding to the 
stock of Armstrong guns and Enfield rifles. 
Next year, or the year after, the House 
must look this subject of the military ex- 
penditure of the country in the face, and 
decide the limit to which it should, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, extend ; and 
whether they had ships enough, and 
weapons enongh of a proper description, 
£20,000,000 a year would not be suffi- 
cient to cover all the charges of our army 
and navy, The income tax was in all re- 
spects objectionable. It was inquistorial 
and unfair between one man and another, 
and of which, after the repeated pledges 
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that had been given, the country was 
heartily weary. He agreed to it on the 
present occasion, regarding it as, in effect, 
a war tax, and limited in its duration, ac- 
cording to the present intentions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the pre- 
sent year, and to be reduced or totally 
abolished next year. It might seem absurd 
to some hon. Gentleman that he should ex- 

t this, but they must remember that 
the £10,000,000 increase in the military 
estimates since 1858 exactly represented 
the whole of the tenpenny income tax, and 
if he was right in supposing that that 
£10,000,000 might be regarded as so 
much invested eapital, and not as a perma- 
nent charge, there was no reason why next 
year or the year after the tax should not 
be abolished, unless, indeed, it was the 
pleasure of the House to make it a part of 
the permanent system of taxation. He 
now supported the income tax as a war tax, 
because they virtually had war Estimates; 
but he reserved to himself a full right to 
oppose it in a future year. 

Mr. GARNETT said, he was not san- 
guine enongh to suppose that this tax 
would be abolished next year, and he had 
therefore given notice of his intention to 
move an Amendment, which it would be 


his duty at some future stage to bring 


under the notice of the House. As that 
Amendment stood upon the paper, it pro- 
posed to extend the 7d. rate which was 
to be allowed for incomes under £150 a 
year to all incomes under £500; but 
since giving notice of it he had eome to 
the conclusion that considering the large 
amount of revenue the adoption of that 
proposal would sacrifice, it ought not to 
apply to incomes of above £300. His ob- 
ject was to relieve as many persons as 
possible, with the least loss to the re- 
venue. It appeared that, according to a 
Return laid before Parliament last year, 
No. 119, taking schedule D, the number 
of persons paying on incomes between 
£150 and £200 was 41,031; from £200 
to £300, 33,611; but if they exceeded 
this amount, and came to incomes between 
£300 and £400, there was a great and 
sudden drop in the number of individuals 
paying on them. The immediate decrease 
in the number, by the return, was 50 per 
cent, the number of persons possessing 
incomes between £300 and £400 being 
15,524 ; whilst of incomes between £400 
and £500 there were only 7,528. In 
Schedule E the diversity of incomes was 
even more remarkable. By extending the 
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exemption he asked for, to incomes of 
£300, the revenue would lose £231,720 
under these two Schedules. With the sur- 
plus the Chancellor of the Exchequer eal- 
culated on, he would ask him whether he 
could not afford to make this exemption. 
Probably he would say he could not; but 
he had hoped that he would have even 
extended it to incomes of £200. For, in 
1853, when he was holding out a hope of 
the income tax ceasing, the right hon. 
Gentleman himself extended the tax to 
incomes of £100. Sir Robert Peel fixed 
the charge on incomes of £150, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer laid it on the 
lower income, alleging the advantages the 
payers had derived from the remission of 
duties on articles of indirect taxation. His 
chief object in proposing the exemption 
was to decrease the pressure of the tax on 
persons of moderate means and precarious 
incomes. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
wished to warn the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Martin) that there was no chance of the 
income tax being reduced or ceasing. The 
House must not fancy for 1 moment that 
the expenditure for the navy would be a 
shilling less next year than in the present 
one. They might even make up their 
minds that it would be more expensive. 
In 1857 the navy had got to a very low 
state. The right hen. Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir J. Pakington) had put it on o 
better footing. But we had been obliged to 
build an entire new navy. It was a wooden 
navy, and they had obtained some very fine 
ships. But what guarantee had they that 
this navy would be permanent? He had 
no notion that it would be so. Then they 
had to provide new guns for the whole 
navy; they would have to expend enor- 
mous sums in Armstrong’s and Whitworth’s 
guns. The sums charged this year would 
not give guns to more than one or two 
ships. France had six new iron frigates ; 
the English Government was building two. 
If some arrangement could be made by 
which France would stand as she was as to 
ships, and England stand fast also, then 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
hold out some hopes of the income tax 
ceasing next year. But England was 
compelled to build ships faster than the 
Emperor ; England had more colonies, and 
it was impossible she could remain with 
only the same naval force as France and 
be in a state of safety. Then they had 
been told by the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty that Franee had the means of 
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manning a fleet-—that England had not ; 
that was a serious question for the House 
of Commons to consider. New establish- 
ments in which to build iron ships would 
be required, and new docks for them after- 
wards, What hope could the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have of reducing the 
income tax? If the hon. Member for 
Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) had followed up 
his own views, and, when negotiating the 
French Treaty, made an arrangement that 
each country should only possess a certain 
number of ships of war, then both might be 
relieved from an immense expenditure, and 
they might have some hope of the income 
tax ceasing. But he believed the expendi- 
ture of the navy would be £14,000,000 
or £15,000,000 in the next year. Then 
against the iron ships of war it was pro- 
posed to place iron forts all along the 
coast ; there was a model of one in the 
Tea-room of the House, and if forts like 
it were to be built all round the country 
they would cost £12,000,000. A vote of 
£850,000 had been taken for the Chinese 
war ; it was ridiculous to suppose that the 
war would be put an end to for that sum. 
They were sending 20,000 men and a 
large fleet to China; could they expect 
that £850,000 would do it? It was use- 
less to think that the income tax would 
be reduced. They might make up their 
minds on having to pay ls. in the pound 
next year. Europe was in a most unsatis- 
factory state; no one could tell to what 
lengths the Emperor of the French might 
go; he believed he meant mischief, and 
England must maintain a strong army and 
navy. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he could not help regretting that his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had departed from the understanding 
that before discussing the income tax they 
should have made some greater progress in 
the Estimates, in conformity with the rule 
generally laid down of voting supply before 
they came to discuss Ways and Means. 
It was not only a good rule in general, 
but there were particular reasons this year 
why it should not have been departed from. 
The House would then have proceeded to 
discuss the Ways and Means with minute 
information of what the expenditure would 
be. They were making a considerable 
change in the financial system, and it was 
important to know whether the Govern- 
ment could rely on the small surplus esti- 
mated by the Chancellor of the Kxchequer. 
The only Vote yet taken on account of 
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the Army and Navy was that agreed to 9 
few evenings since, a Vote on account of 
the Chinese war, amounting to £850,000; 
but even that Vote was not for the year 
1860-61, but for an excess in the year 
1859-60. That Vote was taken late at 
night, and the explanations which were 
then afforded had not proved satisfactory 
to his right hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Huntingdon (General Peel) 
and others. That a discrepancy existed 
between the statements of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and of the Secretary for 
War was evident, for in bringing forward 
the Budget, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer calculated that the amount of excess 
in relation to the Chinese expedition, which 
would have to be provided for in the Army 
and Navy Estimates for the year 1859-60, 
would be £1,170,000, whereas a Vote for 
£850,000 was all that had been taken. 
There was great difficulty in dealing with 
calculations of this description, and from 
his own experience at the Treasury he 
would say that Estimates coming from the 
War Office ought to be looked at with 
great caution. Parties there, if they had 
money enough for the purposes of the mo- 
ment, were very much disposed to say that 
all was right, and to overlook claims which 
were outstanding. On one occasion the 
authorities at the War Office, he knew, 
had been extremely reluctant to admit that 
there was any deficiency at all, and yet it 
turned out that there was a deficiency of 
not less than a million, He should, there- 
fore, rejoice if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or the Secretary to the Treasury 
could give an assurance that they had 
looked into the accounts and had satisfied 
themselves that the excess to be provided 
for was in reality not more than £850,000. 
Any additional payments, whether to the 
Governor General of India or otherwise, 
would most seriously affect the surplus on 
which his right hon. Friend had counted. 
He wished also to know whether there was 
any truth in the statement that a large 
sum was to be raised by way of loan for 
the purpose of fortifying the country. If 
such were not the case, an assurance to 
that effect ought to be given; but if it 
were intended .that a sum of anything like 
£10,000,000 or £20,000,000 should be 
raised, it was very desirable that the House 
should know how this was to be accom- 
plished, and what was the amount of in- 
terest which it would be requisite to pay. 
Otherwise, if such a measure were in con- 
templation, it would render necessary 9 
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Supplementary Budget later in the year, 
a course which was always inconvenient 
to the House, as well as distasteful to the 
country. His right hon. Friend had in- 
dulged in one anticipation of a more agree- 
able character, to the effect that in the 

resent year there would be a diminution 
of about £325,000 in the Civil Estimates. 
If this were really a diminution, it would 
be very important as laying the founda- 
tion of judicious retrenchment ; but, on the 
other hand, if these were mere unexpend- 
ed balances which were applied in payment 
of certain Votes, the diminution spoken 
of was only apparent. The House would 
doubtless feel that it was justified in being 
a little critical, owing to the peculiar cha- 
racter of the Budget which his right hon. 
Friend had introduced. He would not ac- 
cuse the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
any intention to ‘‘ make things pleasant,” 
as it was called; but he had certainly 
brought forward the Budget in such a way 
that the burdens which the country would 
have to bear did not at first sight appear 
in full foree, and their extent could not 
be appreciated without looking very closely 
into the matter. They were not only called 
on to throw away sources of revenue, but 
the wants of the present year were made 
good by the employment of what might be 
called revenue, but which was in effect a 
forestalling of capital. £1,400,000 were 
taken up in this way on the malt and hop 
credits, and an additional million of Ex- 
chequer bonds were postponed or renewed. 
The ineome tax likewise was a burden of 
which the weight had not been fully esti- 
mated. It was regarded as a tax at the 
rate of 10d. in the pound levied in the 
usual way, but the severity of’the impost 
was increased by the fact that they were 
about to pay the amount for three-fourths 
of the year in the same period in which 
one-half was ordinarily levied. Under the 
old system, if a 5d. income tax were 
imposed, there would be a balance of 
£2,400,000 at the commencement of the 
next financial year; by doubling the rate to 
10d., therefore, the balance ought in like 
proportion to be £4,800,000; but the fact 
was, that in 1861-2 the sum remaining to 
be received would be onlyf£2,150,000—so 
‘that an income tax virtually amounting to 
15d. in the pound was drawn this year from 
the pockets of the people. If this sum had 
been professedly and avowedly laid on, not 
only would there have been a larger sum in 
hand, and o smaller deficit to be encoun- 
tered next year, but the people would have 
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known the full weight of the burden which 
was to be laid upon them. As regarded 
the mode of its collection, the class which 
would suffer more severely than any other 
would be the tenant farmers, for whose be- 
nefit it had been stated this Budget was es- 
pecially brought forward; because, not only 
would they have to pay their own income 
tax, but they would have to pay that of 
their landlords a quarter of a year earlier 
than usual. The right hon. Gentleman 
had given the House some very interest- 
ing statistics with regard to the increase 
of wealth in the country, more particularly 
that of the landed interest as represented 
in Schedules A and B, Since then the 
noble Lord the Member for Herefordshire 
(Lord W. Graham), and others had called 
attention to some of the fallacies, as they 
deemed them, in the calculation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. This, at all 
events, was clear,—that the produce of 
taxation had increased in much greater 
proportion under the Schedules A and B 
than under any of the others, for it ap- 
peared that while the produce of taxation 
under Schedule D had only grown 9 per 
cent, that under Schedule A had grown 11, 
and that under Schedule B 19 per cent, 
The large increase in the local expendi- 
ture which had taken place likewise fell on 
these very classes, who, by the change in 
the system of taxation, were now called on 
to support much greater burdens than in 
former years. It should be remembered 
that a very large proportion of English 
capital went out of the country and found 
remunerative employment abroad, thereby 
freeing itself from the scope of taxation. 
This was a result of free trade, and to the 
same end there was every reason to believe 
that the recent Treaty with France would 
largely contribute. Under the new system 
there would be a great temptation to Eng- 
lish capitalists to invest their capital in 
French manufactories, because they would 
have the command both of the French 
and of the English markets free of duty ; 
whereas, if they invested in English manu- 
factoriea, though they would still have 
command of the English markets, they 
would have to pay a duty of 30 per cent 
before their goods could be admitted to the 
French market. How far that would ope- 
rate and on what class of manufactures he 
could not say, but he had no doubt that it 
would tell to a considerable extent, and 
his opinion was shared by men of practical 
experience. Of course, English capitalists 
were entitled to invest their capital wher- 
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ever they pleased, but it was clear that if 
English capital went out of the country to 
any great extent our direct taxation would 
fall with increased severity upon the capital 
invested in Jand, which could not leave 
the country. There was another consi- 
deration, and one of a very painful cha- 
racter. In 1853 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in comparing the pressure of 
the income tax upon Schedules A and B 
and Schedule D, pointed out that there 
were instances in which considerable frauds 
were committed by those who had to as- 
sess themselves under Schedule D. That 
statement was perfectly correct, and it so 
happened that, as a Member of o Com- 
mission appointed by the late Government, 
it fell to his lot to look into cases which 
had given him an insight into the way in 
which those self-assessments were earried 
on. Two years ago he was employed with 
his right hon. Friend the Member for Dur- 
ham in investigating the claims of persons 
connected with the Ecclesiastical Courts 
for compensation in consequence of the 
abolition of their offiees. Those elaims 
were generally preferred with great fair- 
ness, and were substantiated by the pro- 
duction of books and accounts; but when 
he came to compare some of them with 
the returns which the claimants had made 
to the income tax he was astonished by the 
most painful disclosures. One gentleman, 
who stood very high in the profession to 
which he belonged, had paid income tax 
for some years on an average income of 
£3,000; but it was proved satisfactorily 
that his actual income had been double 
that amount, and in one year it had been 
£9,000. That gentleman, before he ap- 
plied to the Treasury, paid to the Income- 
tax Commissioners arrears to the amount 
of £609, in order to enable himself to come 
into court. A very respectable firm proved 
that in five years they had made £31,432, 
but the amount they had returned to the 
income tax in the same period was no more 
than £8,800. In another case a gentle- 
man claiming between £3,000 and £4,000 
a year, and who was proved to have made 
more than £2,000 by his profession, had 
assessed himself for one year at £200 
per annum. Afterwards his return rose 
to £1,161, and when questioned he stated 
that he had fixed upon that amount 
because he thought an odd figure would 
look better than a round sum. No doubt 
these were exceptional cases, but it was 
obvious that very considerable frauds were 
committed, and that the higher the in- 
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come tax was raised the greater would be 
the temptation to persons who assessed 
themselves under Schedule D. This, at 
all events, was a matter which the Cons 
mittee ought to consider before they re. 
solved to retain the ineome tax aos a per 
manent impost. But they were told that 
relief was to come in the shape of a redue. 
tion of expenditure. He was afraid that 
those who used that language were labour. 
ing under a delusion. Nobody who had 
listened to the speeches of the Seereta 

for War and the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, in introducing their estimates for the 
year, could believe that we had arrived 
at the limit of expenditure with regard 
either to the navy or to the army. There 
had been a large expenditure on the Arm. 
strong gun, but it turned out that the 
Whitworth was better, and must be had, 
and perhaps in another year there would 
be something better than that. They 
were told that the introduction of im. 
provements in naval warfare rendered 4 
change necessary in our system of defence, 
by the substitution of screws for paddles, 
then gun-boats, then floating batteries, and 
then iron-cased frigates ; and who could 
tell with all these new and great inven. 
tions cropping up, where the limit could 
be assigned, or what new improvements 
and inventions would not have to be taken 
advantage of ? Then it was said the 
strength of our navy must bear a certain 
proportion to the strength of the navies 
of Franee and Russia. It would, there- 
fore, be impossible to stop in the career 
of expense. On the other hand, could we 
even be sure, after what had been stated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self, that we had reached the limit of 
sacrifice in respect of the casting away of 
sources of revenue? It was clear that 
next year we should have to take off, at 
least, the war duties on tea and sugar— 
very possibly more; and, therefore, even 
though our expenditure might, to some 
extent, be reduced, we could by no means 
reckon upon the maintenance of our pre- 
sent income. But it was said that we 
should soon have a Reformed Parliament 
—a Parliament of an economical character 
—which would put an end to aristocratic 
extravagance. Upon what was the expec- 
tation grounded that the working classes, 
if they were really to have a predominant 
voice in the Legislature, would be more 
economieal than the middle classes? The 
working classes had happily much im- 
proved in condition, through the whole 
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iod during which our financial and com- 
mercial reforms and our great increase of 
expenditure had been going on. They had 
derived great benefit from the increase of 
our expenditure, coupled with the reduc- 
tion of indirect taxation; and though it 
was true, as stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that expenditure had ad- 
yaneed more rapidly than wealth, it was 
equally true that wealth had advanced in a 
much greater ratio than population; and 
the effect of this was a rise of wages. 
The effect of our recent expenditure on 
the army and navy, had been to take a 
larger proportion of the labouring classes 
away from the industry of the country, to 
employ them as soldiers and sailors, and 
thus to inerease the price of labour. In 
1841-2 we raised only 164,000 men for 
the military services, while the population 
was 27,000,009 ; but in 1860-1 we were 
raising 301,000, exelusive of the Militia 
and reserve, while the population was 
30,000,000. In 1841-2 the per centage 
of armed men in the population was 6 in 
1,000; in 1860-1 it was 10 in 1,000, 
The population since that period had in- 
ereased only 11 per cent, while the Army 
and Navy had increased 34 per cent, 
That was one way in which the expendi- 


ture on military services -had raised wages 


and benefited the population. No doubt 
the bounty offered to seamen entering the 
Royal Navy, had had the effect of raising 
the wages of merchant seamen; and when- 
ever men were withdrawn by active re- 
eruiting from the manufacturing or agri- 
cultural districts, tho effect must be to 
create a searcity of labour, and thus to 
raise the rate of wages. In a volume of 
miscellaneous statistics lately issued by 
the Government, there was a table of the 
comparative rate of wages in Manchester 
(prepared by Mr. D. Chadwick), and the 
neighbourhood for the last ten years, 
from which it would be seen that the 
wages in the cotton and silk trades, and 
in the mechanical trades, had consider- 
ably increased within that period—some of 
them to the extent of nearly 45 per cent. 
The comforts vf the labouring classes, 
therefore, were increased in every way, 
They had higher wages, shorter hours of 
labour, and provisions at @ reduced price. 
Was it reasonable, therefore, to suppose 
that a Parliament elected by them, would 
be particularly anxious to keep down ex- 
penditure, by some parts of which they, to 
4 certain extent, greatly benefited? What 
he was more afraid ef was, that such a 
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Parliament, leaving expenditure where it 
was, or even calling for more, would be 
inclined to throw the burden more and 
more on the upper classes, and on realized 
property, which could not escape from it. 
That danger was aggravated by the prac- 
tice of voting the income tax from year to 
year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had himself objected to this practice in 
1857, and expressed his opinion that it 
marked the transition from a solid and 
steady system, to a vacillating and merely 
provisional system of finance. He was as 
anxious as any one to maintain the credit 
of the country, and, as the House had 
agreed to throw away certain sources of re- 
venue, and as there seemed no present pros- 
pect of cutting down expenditure, he was 
ready to vote the income tax at the rate ask- 
ed for by the Government; but he hoped this 
would be the last time the House would 
be called on to vote it for one year only ; 
a form which had the effect of disguising 
from the country the full extent of the sa- 
erifices which it was called on to make. 
Si MORTON PETO said, he had re- 
ceived an unusual number of letters from 
his constituents on the subject of the in- 
come tax. They did not so much object 
to the tax itself as to the mode in which 
it was levied. If it were te be continued 
there should be a thorough and sifting in- 
quiry into the mode of its assessment. Ile 
was aware that difficulties beset the ques- 
tion, but if they could not have perfect 
justice let them have rough justice. He 
should propose three gradations of incomes 
—those arising from fixed property, those 
arising from trades in which capital was 
largely employed, and those obtained from 
employments where no capital whatever 
was employed. The latter source of in- 
come was of all others the least to be de- 
pended on; few professional men attained 
to a large income till the close of their 
career, and at their deaths little was left 
for their families. Before another year he 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the House would look to the 
question carefully and fully. The Budget 
had been described as a peculiar one. No 
doubt it was so; but he believed that no 
measure of the kind had ever been pre- 
sented that was so acceptable to the coun- 
try. Several persons had individual com- 
plaints; but there was a universal appro- 
val of the measure as a whole. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir 8. Northcote), had spoken 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer tlrow- 
ing away sources of income. He (Sir M. 
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Peto) did not agree with him in that re-| far as the repeal they proposed of various 


spect. 


The right hon, Gentleman the | taxes was concerned, because when the Go. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer simply fol-| vernment, backed by the revenue officers 
lowed in the steps of his predecessor. | determined on repealing a tax it was 


He had done that which would enable the | useless for that House to resist. 


country to bear taxation to a larger de! 


gree than ever. He had only thrown 
away such sources of revenue as had 
bound the energies of industry. Then the 
hon. Baronet had expressed a fear that 
unfixed capital would leave this country. 
There was no fear of that, and as to the 
idea that it would be invested in foreign 
manufactories, the English manufactories 
paid too well to allow such a notion pos- 
sible. There was no disposition on the 
part of capitalists to invest in foreign 
countries. 
the other day that those who generally 
bought landed estates were men who had 
realized large incomes in trade and manu- 
factures, chiefly those from Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Scotland, and as to the 
position of the tenant farmers referred to 
by the hon. Baronet he believed that no 
class in the country lived so comfortably 
as the tenant farmers, or supported their 
families at so little expense. But the Bud- 
get could only be contemplated as a whole, 
and, so considering it, he had determined 
not only to accept it, but to vote for the 
full amount of the income tax; but he felt 
he should not be doing justice to his con- 
stituents if he did not warn the Govern- 
ment that in a future year he should ex- 
pect, before it was reimposed, a full and 
fair investigation would be entered into 
for the purpose of devising a more equita- 
ble mode of levying the tax. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that there were two questions that he 
was anxious to submit to the Committee, 
namely, first, whether the Committee had 
before it sufficient grounds for the expen- 
diture upon which they were about to en- 
ter, namely, £70,100,000; and, secondly, 
assuming that such an income must be 
raised, whether a tenpenny income tax was 
the proper mode of providing the funds. 
The Committee should bear in mind that 
that was not a time of war, or any great 
crisis, requiring the imposition of an in- 
come tax, or rather an addition being 
made to an existing income tax, but the 
alleged necessity for this addition arose 
from a deficit which had been artificially 
and intentionally created by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. He had not thought it 
right in any way to oppose the arrange- 
ments of Her Majesty’s Government as 
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But not- 
withstanding all that had been said he 
had his own opinion that, with respect to 
some of those taxes, revenue had been 
thrown away. Were they not, he would 
ask, throwing away revenue on the higher 
classes of wines and brandies? Were not 
the taxes on those commodities taxes ona 
sort of monopoly? And yet they were all 
to be thrown away, but the prices would 
not be reduced, and the difference would 
only go into the pockets of the producers, 
Nor did he think it politic to concentrate 
all the revenue upon a few articles. He also 
objected to throwing away the paper duty, 
It was certainly to some extent produc. 
tive of inconvenience, but it was a growing 
revenue, and knowing this it was unwise 
in a moment of peace, when there was a 
positive deficit, to abolish a paper duty, 
But passing these matters over, he would 
put it to Her Majesty’s Government whe- 
ther, having repealed all these taxes, they 
were not bound to find a fair and just 
equivalent? A more unjust and unfair 
equivalent than the inquisitorial income 
tax could not be found. What was the 
conduct of the Whig party in 1842? 
What did the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
do when Sir Robert Peel first introduced 
the income tax? At that time Sir Robert 
Peel had some justification for the tax, 
because there had been a chronic deficiency 
for five years of £10,000,000. But the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) said he would 
resist the Resolution and the Report, and 
he would fight the Bill at every stage. 
And the noble Lord has kept his word, 
for the House was detained in Committee 
many days, and there were two or three 
divisions. Upon one occasion the noble 
Lord himself moved an Amendment which 
concluded in words of this description, that 
it was a tax inquisitorial in its nature and 
unequal in its pressure, one which had 
always been considered as a reserve by the 
nation in time of war, and one which was 
not then justified by any necessity. In 
that Motion the noble Lord was supported 
by the whole Whig party, who lavished, 
and most justly, every invective on the 
tax, and there never had been a battle 
better contested than the resistance then 
Offered to that unequal tax in a time 0 
peace. But he thought the House should 
have a little more information as to the 
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real extent of the expenditure for which 
provision was required to be made. It 
was assumed to be £70,100,000; but 
what ground had the Committee for that 
but the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? They had only passed one 
money Vote as yet; they had not even 

ssed one money Vote for the army; they 
had not taken the ordinary course of con- 
sidering whether they could make any re- 
duction. He could not, certainly, as far 
as he was concerned, concur in all the ob- 
servations that had been made in favour 
of entering into a race of expense in our 
dockyards with France or with any neigh- 
bouring country. On the contrary, he 
contended that the evidence on the table 
of the House showed that they ought to 
look another way; for that evidence showed 
that the dockyards had been scenes of 
great extravagance. He did not grudge a 
single ship nor a single man that was 
found to be necessary ; but he did most 
heartily condemn the system of expendi- 
ture in the dockyards which the report of 
the Committee appointed by the Executive 
itself had established as having been pur- 
sued. That Report proved, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the expenditure in 
the Royal dockyards, as compared with 
the expenditure in private yards, was as 
three to one, and that in the building of 
ships of the same kind, the difference be- 
tween the various dockyards themselves 
amounted to 40 percent. For instance, 
a certain class of ship at Woolwich cost 
£10,000 ; at Sheerness, £9,000; and at 
Chatham, £6,000. Therefore, he con- 
tended that before imposing an extra in- 
come tax the House should inquire into the 
manner in which the expenditure had been 
carried on in their departments. They had 
already had Committees to investigate the 
question, and these Committees had proved 
that those departments were not under 
proper control, that the expenditure was 
often left to subordinates, while an audit 
of a most feeble character, and scareely of 
any—if of any—use at all, was the only 
check upon their proceedings. He should 
like to know, indeed, what effort the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made to check 
this expenditure? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would only show half the energy in 
that direction that he exhibited in adding 
to the taxes his exertions would result in 
some good. All that he (Sir H. Willoughby) 
had said of the navy would apply with equal 
force to the army. It was clear that in 
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grievous expenditure was incurred. With 
regard to the Civil Service Estimates the 
only effort made in the way of economy 
was the appointment of a Committee, on* 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Stafford, 
with the view of reducing the expenditure, 
and even that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not supported. He contended 
that it was the duty of the Government to 
do something to obviate this extreme in- 
come tax, and he was quite sure that the 
portion of the tax to which his Motion re- 
ferred might be accounted for. There was 
another point, and that was in reference to 
the collection of the revenue. In the ac- 
count given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of the cost of collection the amount 
for this year was £4,700,000; and it was 
difficult to understand why it should be 
now so much, when last year it was only 
£4,300,000. He believed that under this 
head considerable reduction might be made. 
Then, again, let them look at the cost of 
useless Commissions, and at the enormous 
compensations which the country was 
culled upon to pay. There was nothing 
so alarming as to hear a speech of an 
Attorney General going to improve the 
law; for it was quite sure to end in a 
charge upon the public of some £20,000 
a year, and they were fortunate if they 
got off at such a price. It made him 
tremble at any proposal for the amend- 
ment in the law. He contended that it 
was the duty of an honest Government re- 
vising the Estimates to see if they could 
not first reduce the income tax. Another 
thing struck him as curious—the extent to 
which our income was usually understated. 
The policy of Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer in their financial statements for the 
last five or six years seemed to be to un- 
derstate the income. In the year 1856-7 
the public income was understated to the 
amount of £700,000 ; in 1857-8 to nearly 
£1,500,000 ; and in 1858-9, speaking of 
the Estimates given at the beginning of 
the year, and the results as they came out 
when the financial year was concluded, 
there was an understatement to the extent 
of £2,300,000. Inthe year 1859-60, the 
year just concluded, he found there was an 
under-estimateto the extent of £1,118,000. 
Under these circumstances, he must re- 
spectfully infer that the income for 1860-61, 
for which year the ordinary income was 
estimated at £60,700,000, was under- 
stated ; and, therefore, he made his pro- 
posal for a reduction of the income tax 
without the slightest fear or flinching. But 
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he should not do justice to his case if he 
did not rest it on another ground; that 
this tax was so thoroughly unjust, ini- 
quitous, and odious, that those who tried 
to impose it were called upon to make out 
their case. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in his remarkable Budget speech had 
stated the income for the last twerty- 
seven years. He said that in 1842 the 
expenditure was £68,500,000, of whieh 
£13,000,000 was local ; it the next epoch 
it got up to £71,000,000, and in 1859 to 
£87,000,000, of which £17,000,000 was 
local. Let the Committee ask this ques- 
tion—upon whom did the great sum of local 
taxation rest? and they would find that it 
rested almost entirely upon those who held 
houses and land, the persons who were 
taxed under Schedule A, Now, was it 
fair or just that they should, whilst under 
no great pressure, and as a sort of luxury, 
fling to the winds £1,500,000 of paper 
duty, to which, whatever might be its in- 
conveniencies, every person in the commu- 
nity coutributed, and cast the burden on 
the particular class which paid income tax. 
It appeared to him that it was impossi- 
ble to do so with any appearance of jus- 
tice. Ile was disinelined to trespass on 


their attention at greater length, when he 


thought his ease was so clear and un- 
answerable, and he should, therefore, con- 
clude by putting before them his Amend- 
went that in the income tax Resolution the 
word ‘‘ten’’ should be Icft out, and the 
word ‘nine”’ inserted. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: This debate has been so discur- 
sive that it is less difficult to say what 
questions connected with income and ex- 
penditure, or the circumstances of the 
country, have not, than what have been 
introduced. There are some few points 
however, and those were urged against the 
proposition of the Government, on which 
I wish to say a few words. The noble 
Lord who commenced the discussion com- 
plained that it was a delusion to ask for a 
vote of income tax for only one year. It 
would have been a delusion on the part of 
the Government to ask for the income tax 
for one year if they had asked it with the 
profession that they saw their way to a 
likelihood of its abolition at the close of the 
year. But they make no such profession. 
On the contrary, the reason why it was 
asked only for one year was very elearly 
and fully stated, in order that they might 
by so doing preserve to Parliament the 
fullest control over the expenditure of the 
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country; and it is quite obvious that, if 
they had asked for it at 10d, this year, 
and at a declining rate for subsequent 
years, without sufficient warrant, ‘they 
would have given countenance to the notion 
that they saw their way to its extinetion; 
whereas, if they had asked for it at 10d, 
for a term of years, the answer would have 
been justly made, ‘* You are not entitled in 
time of peace to request Parliament to 
vote for so high a rate except you are quite 
certain it is'necessary.”’ It may be error 
of policy or not, but as no expectation has 
been held out no delusion can take place, 
My hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Martin) 
has certainly given utterance to a very 
sanguine expectation, for he says he votes 
for the ineome tax this year with the ex. 
pectation of its ceasing altogether next 
year; and, on the other hand, the gallant 
Admiral who represents a metropolitan dis. 
triet (Sir C. Napier) has pretty effectually 
corrected whatever of excess there was in 
that too sanguine expectation, by the view 
which he takes of the finances of the coun- 
try, according to which, if his very con- 
fident prophecy be fulfilled, apart from the 
contingency of wars, there must be sue- 
cessive additions every year of several 
millions to the Navy Estimates; and each 
year we are told in stronger terms that the 
provision is totally insufficient for the ordi- 
nary and necessary service of the country. 
Ido not think I am bound to accede to 
either of those extreme views—not to. that 
of my hon. Friend, still less to the extra- 
vagant view, as it seems to me, of the 
gallant Admiral, because the gallant Ad- 
miral does not take into account that there 
are limits to the patience and power of the 
people to bear taxation, and seems to think 
that the sole end for whieh the race of 
man was created was to provide these huge, 
gigantic, and never-ending armaments. 

think our duty plain, in a state of consi- 
derable uncertainty as to the future, to 
take that course which will least interfere 
with the free judgment and action of Par- 
liament, and will best preserve its control 
over the expenditure. It is not to create 
difficulties for the future that we ask for 
the income tax for a year only, but on the 
definite principle that we think that the 
power of Parliament to apply itself to the 
reduction of expenditure, if such a redne- 
tion be possible, should be preserved full 
and unimpaired. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Stamford (Sir S. Northcote) 
made a very discursive and ingenious 


speech, and he has represented in very 
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Ingubrious. accents the state of things to 
which we are tending. According to him 
we shall find on all sides increasing de- 
mands and uncomfortable prospects, and 
the only thing which I miss in his speech 
is the only thing which would be useful in 
these speeches—namely, the recognition 
of the primary but constantly forgotten 


truth, that taxation and expenditure must 


go together, and that efforts ought to be 
made, where they can be made, to reduce 
the expenditure of the country. If I 
had heard as much as a word in_ his 
speech which showed that he thought the 
reduction of expenditure was an object 
worthy a moment’s consideration, I should 
say it was a useful contribution to our 
debates. The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down lays the blame on me. He 
says it is the fault of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the expenditure is not 
reduced, I must say, that if there be a 
charge which my worst enemy cannot make 
against me, it is the not having laboured 
for a reduction of expenditure. He ac- 
eused me also of not supporting the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr, 
Wise}; but the reason why I objected to 
it was, that it would have led to the in- 
stitution of a general Committee, which 
I thought would prove a delusion. I told 
the hon. Member then, and I have told 
him since, that if he was able to conduct 
such an inquiry, every aid which could be 
given to him should be freely given. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury (Sir 
M, Peto) wishes to know whether I admit 
that the mode of levying and assessing 
the ineome tax is a fair case for inquiry by 
this House? I have not the least. hesi- 
tation to answer that it is, I should con- 
sider, however, it the grossest breach of 
duty if I pretended the possession of any 
means by which a reconstruction could be 
safely and satisfactorily effected. But I 
do not presume to say that others may not 
be more fortunate. I think they are en- 
titled to ask that it should be again the 
subject of Parliamentary inquiry, and, if 
such be the desire of the House, there will 
not be the slightest opposition on the part 
of the Government, The hon. Member 
for Lancaster (Mr. Garnett) referred to a 
notice for the partial exemption of incomes 
under @ certain amount. It is not possible 
to make any modification of that kind, in 
the tax for the present year without caus- 
ing a serious defaleation of revenue, and 
Ido not think in the condition in which 
We now stand, inasmuch as every redue- 
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tion on one class will require an aug- 
mentation on another, that it is eonve- 
nient or expedient to enter upon a consi- 
deration of that proposal. But I frankly 
own that it is my opinion, especially if 
it is found impracticable to adopt any 
plan ef general reconstruction, that the 
House should consider in a future year 
(should the income tax continue at a high 
rate in time of peace), of some extension, 
in some form or other, of a mode of mitiga- 
tion or partial relief to the lower class of 
incomes. There is no doubt that the sub- 
ject is one of great difficulty, beequse on 
the one side it is a severe tax, as it affects 
the lowest class; on the other hand, we 
touch on very delicate ground indeed when 
we enter largely on the question of mitiga- 
tion. But the principle of mitigation has 
been applied in former years, and at a for- 
mer period up to a higher point than the 
point to which we now extend it, because 
in the time of Mr. Pitt, the principle of 
mitigation went up to £200 a year. There. 
fore, I consider it quite open within safe 
and moderate limits to apply the principle 
of mitigation. The hon, Baronet (Sir H. 
Willoughby) asks on what grounds we 
think the expenditure of £70,100,000 is 
necessary. Well, I may put the same 
question to the hon. Baronet. No doubt, 
if I could make over to him the regulation 
of the year’s expenditure, he would con- 
trive so to handle it as to bring it within 
bounds, But he has seen the view and 
temper of the House; he knows that the 
House has passed the most important Votes 
of the Military aud Naval Estimates—the 
number of men in the two services—those 
being the votes on which the general scale 
of expenditure depends ; and he must have 
seen that the House of Commons, so far 
from showing any disposition to make re- 
ductions in those estimates, seems to wish 
to push on the Government in its expendi- 
ture. In the Miscellaneous Estimates we 
ourselves propose considerable reduetions, 
I will not attempt now to give a more par- 
ticular explanation of them than I have 
already endeavoured to state in general 
terms to the House; but what ground is 
there to suppose that by means of any 
number of Dockyard Committees or Com- 
missions a great saving ean be effected in 
the expenditure of the coming year under 
this head? In my opinion, he must be a 
very sanguine man if he expects any such 
saving. I say again that it is upon the 
tone and temper of the people that redue- 
tions depend, It is public opinion and the 
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national sentiment which in the main deter- 
mine our scale of expenditure; it is not by 
instruments like those suggested by the 
hon. Baronet, which are subordinate and 
secondary, that any great or early economy 
will be effected. There is no ground, then, 
to suppose that my statement of the ex- 
penditure necessary for the service of the 
year is an extravagant one. On the con- 
trary, the prevailing tone of the discussion 
to-night is that our financial provision is 
altogether insufficient, and that our actual 
expenditure will be much more than 
£70,100,000. The gallant Officer oppo- 
site (General Peel) complains that our pro- 
vision for the expedition to China, which 
may or may not have to carry on war, is 
by no means large enough. Well, then, if 
that be so, it is at any rate a good ar- 
gument with which to answer the hon. 
Baronet, who thinks it is too large. Then 
the hon. Baronet says that the revenue is 
systematically understated, by which he 
means underestimated, though the two 
things are totally different. Now let the 
Committee see how this stands. It is the 
duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and it is so recognized by them all, to be 
bound in his estimates of revenue mainly 
by the authorities of the permanent civil 
service. It is his duty to lay before the 
House estimates in the realization of 
which he feels a reasonable confidence, 
and, subject to the condition of their 
being safe estimates, they are to come 
as nearly as possible up to the probable 
revenue. That is the principle upon which 
such estimates are made. But then the 
hon. Baronet says they are underestimates. 
Well, it is very true that when you have a 
flourishing state of trade, when you have 
employment very active, when you are 
blessed with a good harvest, there is a 
tendency in the national revenue to exceed 
the expenditure, but it has always been a 
sound and recognized principle of states- 
manship in this country to call on Parlia- 
ment to provide some amount of surplus 
revenue in order that by a steady process, 
though by slow degrees, we may work for 
a reduction of our debt. Does the hon. 
Baronet adhere to that principle? Be- 
cause, if so, I must tell him that I could 
not go beyond my estimate of revenue 
except upon grounds merely speculative, 
and upon assumptions, not of average cir- 
cumstances, to which we are bound to 
look, but of the most favourable cireum- 
stances possible. If, therefore, the Com- 
mittee accedes to his Amendment on such 
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grounds it will be a departure from all safe 
and prudent principles of finance in making 
the provision necessary for the service of 
the year. Then he complains that | am 
asking for an extravagant sum for the 
revenue departments. That is an error, 
The sum taken last year under this head 
was £4,740,000, not £4,300,000; and 
he ought to remember that although in 
some portion of the revenue collection it 
is possible to proceed steadily in the way 
of reduction, as regards the most costly 
of the revenue departments—namely, the 
Post Office, where an enormous service 
has to be maintained in order to realize 
the revenue at all—the expenditure is an 
expansive one. Then, again, will the cost of 
our law reforms justify the hon. Baronet’s 
Motion? The Attorney General’s proposal 
will in the first instance throw a possible 
charge of £20,000 upon the Consolidated 
Fund. If the hon. Baronet thinks the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admits such 
charges as these as matters of course 
without inquiry or examination, let him 
take the trouble to ask my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General, and he will 
find that in this case there has been pretty 
full examination. Has the plan proposed 
been received with disfavovr? On the 
contrary, it is regarded as one worthy the 
distinguished powers of the man by whom 
it has been framed, and this possible charge 
upon the Consolidated Fund is a just and 
necessary portion of the plan. Take itat 
its worst. Suppose we have to defray this 
£20,000 a year. Does that afford any 
reason why the hon. Baronet should eut 
away £800,000 or £900,000 of revenue, 
and should leave the Exchequer with an 
absolute deficit! Iam by no means pre 
pared to admit that the charge imposed by 
the Bankruptey Bill is an extravagant one. 
My hon. and learned Friend convinced me 
that at the present moment the enormous 
cost to which suitors in bankruptcy are 
subjected is driving business out of the 
court, and that consequently while the 
suitors suffer great hardships the country 
would probably soon be obliged to assunie 
a very heavy charge if the present state of 
things were allowed to continue. He has 
likewise shown the high probability that 
by a timely and judicious reform of the 
Bankruptcy Court you will bring back such 
an amount of the business now transacted 
outside as will entirely meet the estimated 
charge. I submit, then, that the hon. Ba 
ronet has advanced no valid reasons why 
the Committee should accede to his Amend- 
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ment. It amounts to this—that whereas I 
have proposed to proceed with the very low 
surplus of about £400,000, he proposes in- 
stead to leave us with a deficiency of about 
the same amount, upon the speculative 
ground that possible reductions may be 
effected in the public expenditure during 
the year. But the hon. Baronet regrets 
the sacrifices of revenue we have made, 
and says—** Why throw away £1,500,000 
on the paper duties?”” Now, the right 
hon. Baronet has spoken with less than his 


usual accuracy on this point. [Sir H. | 
'expedition has heretofore been provided, 
| because the change in the Government of 


Witovensy: I quoted a Return.] In 
the first place, he quoted a Return which 
showed a gross income from the paper 
duties of only £1,400,000 ; and next, he 
should have remembered that this includes 
the drawbacks which will have to be paid 
on paper exported, the expense of collect- 
ing the revenue, £50,000 or £60,000, 
which is about the amount of duty on paper 
used in the public service, so that the de- 
ductions to be made from this £1,400,000 
are very considerable. At the same time 
it is, 1 admit, a Jarge revenue, and the 
House has determined to part with it by 
a large majority. I do not intend to enter 
upon the question now. I put it to the 
eandour of the Committee whether our 
having parted with that revenue is any 
reason at all for not making adequate pro- 
vision for the service of the year? Thatis 
the question which is now before the Com- 
mittee, and I tell you that that provision 
cannot be made without the income tax on 
the scale on which we propose it. I grant 
that, in our anxiety not to make the pro- 
posal too heavy, under the circumstances 
of the year, we have thought it allowable 
toapply to the service of the year sums 
derived from the malt and hop credits. 
That is a matter you may discuss and 
impugn. You may, perhaps, censure the 
Government in that respect ; but it is at 
least a proof of our desire not to bear 
too hardly or suddenly on the taxpayers 
of the country. I put it to the Committee 


' that the provision proposed to be made in 


the Resolution now on the table is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to enable us to go 
with eredit through the service of the year, 
which, including among other matters a 
very costly military expedition to China, is 
involved in a degree of uncertainty as to 
the precise amount which is very unusual 
ina time of peace. One word as to the 
servicein China. The Committee must be 
aware that it is absolutely impossible in 
the nature of things for the Government 
VOL. CLVII, [rump sens. ] 








to propose certain estimates with regard 
to the cost of the expedition. It may be 
an expedition without any operations of 
war, or it may lead to a war which may 
continue throughout the year; and the 
difficulty is to form an estimate not more 
than sufficient for the first, and, at the 
same time, fully sufficient for the second 
contingency. We have endeavoured to form 
the best estimate of that service in our 
power, and have made provision for it on a 
scale which is exceedingly large as com- 
pared with the scale on whiclt any military 


India has thrown on the Government of 
this country at once a great deal of the 
expenses which used to be borne, in the 
first instance, by the East India Company, 
and which only in subsequent years came 
to be accounted for by the Treasury. The 
sum we shall have expended on account of 
China in the present year, together with 
the sums we propose to vote for the next 
year, is not less than £2,500,000 ; and it 
is also to be remembered that a very con- 
siderable charge was borne by us before 
both on account of troops and ships for the 
service in China. That is a very large 
sum; but, considering the possibility of 
there being no war, I do not think we 
should have been justified in asking for a 
larger amount. Here we have again to 
apologise, not for asking too much, but 
for not asking a larger sum. I have only 
to repeat; I do not think the proposal of 
the hon. Baronet consistent either with the 
principles of prudent finance, or with the 
expectations entertained in regard to the 
present year. 

Mr. VANSITTART confessed that, 
placing reliance upon the repeated as- 
surances given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at former periods, he, in com- 
mon with the public, generally, looked for 
the reduction if not the total remission of 
the income tax this year; instead of which 
it had been doubled. For his own part, he 
protested against the course taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman in laying his hands 
upou and appropriating moneys hitherto 
applied to certain purposes, and absorbing 
them into the expenditure of the current 
year. Neither could he approve the rash- 
ness which had led him, instead of provid- 
ing for the liquidation of the actual deficit 
of £7,300,000, to create a fresh deficit of 
nearly £4,000,000, in order to conciliate 
certain gentlemen connected with the Man- 
chester school, Ile maintained, moreover, 
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that the country and the public had an un- 
doubted right ‘to the £2,100,000 a year, 
which would fall in in a few days by the 
termiuable Long Annuities. How grace- 
fully the right hon. Gentleman might have 
distributed that amount—one-half towards 
the reduction of the income tax, and one- 
half towards the reduction of the war 
duties on tea and sugar. By that arrange- 
ment he would not only have afforded very 
great relief toa vast number of his suffer- 
ing countrymen who experienced the great- 
est difficulty in realizing a precarious in- 
come of £100 a year, but he would have 
enabled the poorer classes to obtain the 
necessaries of life at a much cheaper rate. 
But, instead of doing that, in his anxiety 
to remove duties on luxuries which the rich 
had no objection to pay, he was obliged to 
retain a heavy tax on the poor man’s beer 
and tea ; and, by his scheme of taxation, 
generally, he had sown the seeds of a dis- 
content which before long would find ut- 
terance in a cry that would resound from 
one end of the country to the other. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING wished to 
say, in a word, that he should vote with 


the hon. Baronet, because he believed the; 


income tax to be one of the worst taxes 
ever imposed on the people, and because 
he did not think the reduction of the other 
taxes worth an increase of so objectionable 
an impost. 

Motion made, and Question put,—*‘ That, 
towards raising the Snpply granted to Her 
Majesty,— 


“There shall be charged, collected, and paid, 
for one year, commencing on the 6th day of April, 
1860, for and in respect of all property, profits, 
and gains, charged or chargeable under the Act 
passed in the 16th and 17th years of Her Ma- 
jesty’s reign, chapter 34, for granting to Her 
Majesty duties on profits arising from property, 
professions, trades, and offices, either by assess- 
ment, contract of composition, or otherwise, the 
following rates and duties, that is to say: Upon 
any assessment on the annual value or amount of 
any property, profits, or gains (except property, 
profits, and gains chargeable under Schedule (B) 
of the said Act), the rate or Duty of Nine Pence 
for every Twenty Shillings of the annual value 
or amount of all such proporty, profits, and gains 
respectively.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 132 ; 
Noes 187: Majority 55. 
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Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Salt, Titus 
Scholefield, W. 
Seymour, Sir M. 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 


{Manon 23, 1860} 


Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, J.B. 

Smith, M. T. 

Smith, Augustus 
Smith, Sir F. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Statiord, Marquess of 
Steel, J. 

Stewart, Sir M. R, S. 
Stuart, Col. 

Taylor, H. 
Thompson, H. S. 
Tollemache, hon. F, J. 
Turner, J. A. 
Verney, Sir H. 
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Walter, J. 

Warre, J. A. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Western, 8. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Whalley, G. H, 
Whitbread, S. 

White, Col. 
Wickham, H, W. 
Willcox, B. M‘G. 
Winnington, Sir T, E. 
Wood, rt. hon, Sir C. 
Woods, H. 


TELLERS, 





Brand, hon. H. 
Dunbar, Sir W. 


Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Waldron, L. 


Mr. W. E. DUNCOMBE said, that 
not having had an opportunity of address- 
ing the House on the question, he felt it 
to be his duty, even at that late hour to 
intrude for a few minutes. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had altogether failed 
in showing any adequate reason for chang- 
ing the whole course of policy which he 
adopted in the year 1853. He had list- 
ened attentively to the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he had found 
that no one single reason had been given 
why he came down to Parliament with this 
extraordinary demand upon the indulgence 
of the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
told the House in 1853 that he proposed 
the duty on the succession of real property 
as a means of enabling him to abolish the 
income tax in the year 1860. He had en- 
joyed all the advantage of the succession 
duty, yet he had now asked for an in- 
come tax into the bargain. The right 
hon. Gentleman ought, at all events, to 
reduce the income tax to the peace rate 
of 7d. in the pound, instead of laying on 
what he would call a war 3d. A strong 
feeling existed among all classes in the 
country that this was an ambitious Budget; 
nay, more, that it was an unjust one. The 
right hon. Gentleman might have reduced 
the duties on tea and sugar, instead of 
which he had given the people cheap wine 
and cheap brandy, which they did not care 
about. It had been said that the Budget 
was to conciliate France, and she had 
shown her appreciation of that by annex- 
ing Savoy. He looked with apprehension 
to the measures of the Government, be- 
lieving them not only calculated to entail 
financial difficulties at home, but distrust, 
want of confidence, and loss of influence 
throughout Europe. 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHIE- 
QUER said, that he proposed to proceed 

2R2 
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with the Resolution relative to contract 
notes. 

2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 
—‘* That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty,— 

“ Provided the restrictions on dealings in the 
Public Funds contained in the Act of the seventh 
year of King George the Second shall be repealed, 
for and upon every note, memorandum, or writing, 
commonly called a Contract Note, or by what- 
ever name the same may be designated, whereby 
any contract or agreement is made or evidenced, 
for or relating to the sale or purchase of any 
Government or other Public Stocks, Funds, or 
Securities, or any stocks, funds, or securities, or 
share or shares of or in any joint stock or other 
public Company, to the amount or value of £20 
or upwards, there shall be charged the Stamp 
Duty of One Penny.” 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the Reso- 
lution was one upon which he wished to 
make some remarks, and as it would likely 
give rise to discussion, he should move 
** That the Chairman report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.”’ 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tun EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must appeal to the hon. 
Member not to persist in his' Motion. The 
business of the evening had not been begun 
till nine o’clock, and it was necessary that 
the Bill to" be founded on tke Resolution 
should be passed before Easter, otherwise 
a considerable amount of revenue would be 
lost. This could not be done unless the 
Resolution received the sanction of the 
Committee that night. 

Corone, NORTH said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had no right to appeal to 
that side, as the Government had allowed 
the House to be counted out on Tuesday, 
though the Reform Bill stood on the 

aper. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he did not con- 
sider himself responsible for the difficulties 
in which the Government might have in- 
volved themselves, and must persist with 
the Motion for reporting progress. He had 
some observations to make which would 
occupy some time. 

In reply to Sir Henry Wittovensy, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE. 
QUER said, the intention of the Resolu- 
tion was to include time bargains; to do 
that it would be necessary that time bar- 
gains should be legalized; and with that 
view he proposed to repeal the Act com- 
monly known as Sir John Barnard’s Act. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that it 
was for the publie convenience that they 
should be allowed to proceed with the busi- 
ness before them. ‘The present was only 
a preliminary stage, and the hon. Member 


Lhe Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 





might make his observations either then or 
at afuture stage. The House on Tuesda 
was not counted out on the Reform Bill, 
for there were notices before it which would 
have occupied the whole evening. 

In answer to Sir Starrorp Nortucore, 

Tus CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER said, that the contract notes in this 
Resolution had been withdrawn.as regarded 
sales of produce, and the only difference 
that existed in opinion was on the subject 
of dock warrants, which those interested 
thought ought to be limited toa penny. 
He, however, thought they should remain 
as they were in the act, but the matter 
could be discussed at a future stage, 

Mr. BANKS STANHOPE said, he 
would not vote for reporting progress if 
the right hon. Gentleman said the question 
was purely one of revenue; but, if the 
object was merely to enable them to go 
on with their Reform Bill on Monday, he 
would vote for the Motion of the hon, 
Member for Norfolk. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that great inconvenience 
would be the result if the Act of which 
the Resolution would be the basis was not 
passed before Easter, His proposal had 
no reference to the business fixed for 
Monday, for he proposed to fix the ad- 
journed discussion on the Reform Bill for 
Friday, and to take the wine licences on 
Monday. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, he wished to ask 
if he rightly understood, that in conse- 
quence of fixing the discussion on the wine 
duties for Monday, the adjourned debate on 
the Reform Bill was to be postponed till 
Friday next? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Report on the income 
tax would be brought up at half-past four 
on Monday, when it might be fully dis- 
eussed, and in order to have Monday even- 
ing for the discussion of the financial ques- 
tions, the adjourned debate on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill would not be 
taken till Friday next. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER then moved, 

“That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty,— 

“ For and upon any warrant or document, com- 
monly called a Doek Warrant, or any. other 
writing or document, by whatever name the, same 
shall be designated, which shall evidence the title 
of any person therein named, or his assigns, or 
the holder thereof, to the property in any goods, 
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wares, cr’ merchandise lying in any dock or ware- | 
house, or upon any wharf, such writing or docu- | 
ment being signed or certified by or on behalf of 
the company or person in whose custody such | 
s, wares, or merchandise may be, there shall | 
be charged the Stamp Duty of Three Pence.” | 
Mr. CAVE said, he wished to ask whe- | 
ther the checks passed by the dock com- 
pany for every single part of a cargo on. 
which a single delivery order had been 
originally issued were to be called dock | 
warrants and beara duty of 3d. each? If! 
s0, the duty would be extremely onerous. 
Mr. HANKEY said, he had presided at 
a large meeting of persons in London con- 
nected with the colonial and various other 
interests, who concurred in thinking that 
if the proposed tax on dock warrants was 
not reduced to a penny it would be exceed- 
ingly onerous, ‘There was a large portion 
of the trade of London on which dock 
warrants were not taken at all, and the 
tax could .be constantly evaded. Dock 
warrants were taken out for the purpose 
chiefly of enabling parties to borrow money 


{ Marcu 23, 1860} 





upon them; they were valuable docu- | 
ments, and he did not object to see a tax 
imposed upon them ; but so high a tax as | 
3d. would be evaded. He should move an | 


Amendment that the tax be one penny in- 


stead of threepence. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty,— 


“For and upon any warrant or document com- 
monly called a Dock Warrant, or any other 
writing or document, by whatever name the same 
shall be designated, which shall evidence the title 
of any person therein named, or his assigns, or 
the holder thereof, to the property in any goodg, 
wares, or merchandise lying in any dock or ware- 
house, or upon any wharf, such writing or docu- 
ment being signed or certified by or on behalf of 
the company or person in whose custody such 
goods, wares, or merchandise may be, there shall 
be charged the Stamp Duty of One Penny.” 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not pretend to say that 
any charge, whether it was threepence or 
& penny, on dock warrants was a good 
thing in itself; but he might remind his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hankey) that immense 
sacrifices of revenue had just been made 
for the general benefit of trade with the 
general concurrence of the House, but 
upon the understanding that trade should 
bear in another shape a portion of the 
burden which that change would render 
necessary. He was therefore of opinion 
that the charge was a most legitimate one, 
and, contrasting dock warrants, which were 
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. that a charge of three pence on the former 


was not higher, their average value being 
taken into account, than of a penny on 
the latter. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, there certainly 
existed a difference of the description 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


| between a delivery order and a dock war- 


rant; and in consequence of that difference 
he was prepared, in conformity with the 


| views he had heard expressed upon that 


subject in the City, to vote against the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HANKEY intimated that he would 
not press the Amendment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he proposed to insert, after 
the words * value of Forty Shillings and 
upwards,”’ the words ‘lying in any dock 
or warehouse, or upon any wharf.” 

Mr. MITCHELL asked if the Resolu- 
tion applied to the whole system of inland 
transfer, and how—it being proposed to 


| exempt all goods under the value of 40s.— 


their value was to be ascertained ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he proposed in the Bill to 
insert a provision to the effect that goods 
should not be delivered without the stamp 
duty, unless the order bore on the face of 


‘it that either seller or purchaser valued 


the goods above 40s. There would be no 
difficulty in working this provision. There 
would only require to be a general indica- 
tion of value. It would be impossible to 
exempt inland transfers in the Resolutions, 
but practically a Resolution of this kind 
would limit itself by reference to the mode 
in which business was carried on ; because 
delivery on sale or transfer of property out 
of a warehouse or wharf was not usual, 
unless in ports in connection with seagoing 
trade. 

In reply to Mr. Hankey, 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER stated that the Resolution would 
not apply to the delivery order of a person 
desiring to obtain his own property out of 
the docks. 

Mr. CAVE asked if the Resolution 
would apply to deliveries over the side of 
the ship, as well as from the wharf ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnx EXCHE- 
QUER said, there should be no distinction 
in such a case, The Resolution would 
apply. 

Resolution*agreed to. 
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4, Resolved, That towards raising the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty,— 


“For and upon any writing or document com- 
monly called a Delivery Order, or by whatever 
name the same shall be designated, entitling or 
intended to entitle any person therein named, or 
his assigns, or the holder thereof, to the delivery 
of any goods, wares, or merchandise of the value 
of Forty Shillings or upwards, lying in any dock, 
or warehouse, or upon any wharf, upon the sale 
or transfer of the property therein there shall be 
charged the Stamp Duty of One Penny.” 


On the Resolution with reference to 
Bills of Exchange and Bank Checks. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER stated that he meant the Resolu- 
tion to apply to all checks paid over the 
counter, though made payable to the drawer. 
But in the Bill he intended to exempt 
letters or orders between bankers and their 
customers. 

Resolution agreed to. 

5. Resolved, ‘That, towards raising 
the Supply granted to Her Majesty, 


“For and upon every Bill of Exchange, Draft, 
or Order for the payment of money exceeding 
£4,000, now chargeable with the Stamp Duty of 
£2 5s., there shall be charged for every £1,000 or 
part of the £1,000 of the money thereby made 
payable the Stamp Duty of Ten Shillings. 

“And in the case of any Bill of Exchange 
drawn in a set of three or more for the payment 
of money exceeding £4,000, where every Bill of 
the set is now chargeable with the Stamp Duty of 
15s. there shall be charged for and upon every 
Bill of the set for every £1,000 or part of £1,000 
of the money thereby made payable the Stamp 
Duty of Three Shillings and Four Pence. 

**And Bills of Exchange, Drafts or Orders, 
drawn or endorsed out of the United Kingdom 
for the payment of money on demand, shall be 
charged with the same Stamp Duties as Bills of 
Exchange for the payment of money otherwise 
than on demand, according to the amount thereby 
made payable respectively. 

** And all Bills, Drafts, or Orders for the pay- 
ment of any sum of money, though not made pay- 
able to the bearer or to order, and whether de- 
livered to the payee or not; and all writings or 
documents entitling or intended to entitle to the 
payment of any sum of money any person what- 
ever, whether named or designated therein or not, 
or whether delivered to him or not, shall respec- 
tively be deemed to be Bills, Drafts, or Orders 
for the payment of money chargeable with Stamp 
Duty as if the same had been made payable to 
bearer or to order.” 


6. Resolved, That, towards raising the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty,— 


“For and upon every Certified Copy or Ex- 
tract of or from any Register of Births or Bap- 
tisms, Marriages, Deaths, or Burials, there shall 
be charged the Stamp Duty of One Penny.” 

7. Resolved, That, towards raising the 


Supply granted to Her Majesty,— 


“For and upon every note, instrument, or 
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writing requesting or authorizing the purser or 
other officer of any fhining company conducted on 
the Cost Book system, to enter in the Cost. Book 
any transfer of any share or shares, or part of a 
share, in any mine, or any notice to such purser 
or officer of any such transfer as aforesaid, there 
shall be charged and paid the Stamp Duty of Six 
Pence.” 

8. Resolved, That, towards raising the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty,— 

“ Money secured on heritable property in Scot. 
land, and money secured by Scotch Bonds in 
favour of heirs and assignees, excluding executors, 
shall be held and interpreted to be moveable pro- 
perty, and shall be included in any inventory to be 
exhibited and recorded in any Commissary Court 
in Scotland of the estate and effects of any person 
deceased entitled thereto, and in England and 
Ireland respectively shall be deemed to be estate 
and effects for or in respect whereof any pro- 
bate of will or letters of administration shall be 
granted ; and every such inventory, probate, and 
letters of administration shall be chargeable with 
Stamp Duty in respect of such moveable pro- 
perty.” 


On the Resolution with reference to 
Stamps on Agreements, 

Mr. AYRTON said, he must protest 
against this proposition, on the ground of 
the inconvenience of imposing a duty upon 
small transactions. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER eaid, this measure was one of re- 
lief; and as a proof of the spirit in which 
it had been received, he must state that 
though the Resolution had been on the 
paper for the last six weeks, he had re- 
ceived no remonstrance in regard to it. 
It was a reduction from a high charge to 
a low charge, for the double purpose of 
narrowing exemptions, and of increasing 
the revenue by imposing a lower duty. It 
was suggested that adhesive stamps should 
be used, but there were some good reasons 
against them. The Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue had an objection to adhesive 
stamps; but he would consider, before 
bringing up the Report, whether the sug- 
gestion, which he considered a good one, 
could not be adopted. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, there would 
be no relief, unless the penalty which was 
imposed before an agreement which was 
not stamped could be read in evidence, 
was lowered. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, a 
corresponding reduction would be made in 
the penalty. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The remaining Resolutions were then 
agreed to. 

9. Resolved, That, towards raising the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, 
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«The respective Stamp Duties now chargeable 
upon any Agreement, or any Minute or Memo- 
randum of an Agreement, made in England or 
Ireland under hand only, or made in Scotland 
without any Clause of Registration, and not other- 
wise charged nor expressly exempted from all 
Stamp Duty, where the matter thereof shall be 
of the value of £20 or upwards, whether the 
same shall be only evidence of a contract, or 
obligatory upon the parties from its being a 
written instrument, together with every schedule, 
receipt, or other matter put or endorsed thereon, 
or aunexed thereto, shall cease; and in lieu 
thereof there shall be charged for and upon every 
such Agreement, Minute, or Memorandum as 
aforesaid, where the matter thereof shall be of the 
yalue of forty shillings or upwards, the Stamp 
Duty of Six Pence. 

“ And where the same shall contain 2160 words, 
then for every entire quantity of 1080 words 
contained therein over and above the first 1080 
words, a further progressive Duty of Six Pence. 

«“ Provided always, That where divers letters 
shall be offered in evidence to prove any Agree- 
ment between the parties who shall have written 
such letters, it shall be sufficient if any of such let- 
ters shall be stamped with a Duty of One Shilling.” 


10. Resolved, That, towards raising the 
supply granted to Her Majesty, 


“Every Agreement for a lease or tack of any 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, or heritable sub- 
jects, for any term not exceeding seven years, and 
every Agreement, Minute, or Memorandum of 
Agreement, containing the terms and conditions 
on which any lands, tenements, hereditaments, or 
heritable subjects are let, held, or occupied for 
any such term as aforesaid, shall be chargeable with 
the Stamp Duty payable on a lease or tack for 
the term, rent, consideration, and conditions men- 
tioned in such Agreement, Minute, or Memoran- 
dum. 

“ And any lease or tack of the same lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, or heritable subjects, after- 
wards made in pursuance-of, and conformably to, 
any such Agreement, Minute, or Memorandum, 
which shall have actually paid the Duty payable 
on such lease or tack as aforesaid, shall not be 
chargeable with any higher Stamp Duty than 2s. 
6d, exclusive of Progressive Duty.” 


11. Resolved, That, towards raising the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty,— 

“The Stamp Duties payable by Law upon Pro- 
bates of Wills and Letters of Administration, 
with a Will annexed in England and Ireland, and 
upon Inventories in Scotland, shall be levied and 
paid in respect of all the personal or moveable 
estate and effects which any person hereafter dying 
shall have disposed of by Will under any authority 
enabling such person to dispose of the same as he 
or she shall think fit.” 


12. Resolved, that, towards raising the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty,— 

“For and upon every Declaration in lieu or in 
the nature of an affidavit, in any case where, if 
the same were an affidavit, it would be chargeable 
with any Stamp Duty, there shall be charged the 


—— Duty as would be chargeable on. such affi- 
vit.” 


The Llouse resumed. Resolutions to be 
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reported on Monday next; Committee to 
sit again on Monday next. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock 
till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 26, 1860. 


Minvtes.] Pusttc Brrt.—1* Marriages (Extra-Pa- 
rochial Places) ; Consolidated Fund (850,000), 


INDIA.—MR. WILSON’S FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH 
asked whether the Government were pre- 
pared to lay on the Table of the House the 
financial scheme of which mention had 
been made in the newspapers as having 
recently been submitted to the Legislative 
Council of India, and also whether that 
scheme had obtained their previous sanc- 
tion. He was the more anxious to obtain 
information on those points, because it ap- 
peared to him that there must be some mis- 
take in the details which appeared in the 
newspapers. If, however, that statement 
were correct, income tax would have to be 
paid by every private soldier in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Cavalry and Artillery in India; the 
non-commissioned officers in the Infantry 
would also be liable to it, and he was not 
quite sure that it would not have in some 
instances to be borne by the privates them- 
selves—at any rate they would only escape 
by the difference of a few shillings. But 
that was not all; every commissioned officer 
in the Native army, as well as privates in 
the Native Irregular Cavalry, would also 
come within the scope of the scheme; so 
that nearly all our troops in India, Native 
as well as European, would be combined 
together with the people by considerations 
for their own interest in opposition to the 
plan. And he might add, what everybody 
knew, the difficulty if not the impossibility 
of obtaining trustworthy Commissioners to 
hear and decide appeals from over-assess- 
ments. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL said, that hav- 
ing received no notice of the noble Earl’s 
question, he was not prepared to give to it 
an explicit answer. He might, however, 
observe that if his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for India had received the finan- 
cial statement to which the noble Earl al- 
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luded, it must have been sinee he last saw 
him, inasmuch as he had not then been 
officially informed of its details. He 
earnestly hoped the noble Harl, as well as 
others, would abstain from making any ob- 
servations which might create prejudice 
against the plan of the Government of 
india until it had been fully stated and ex- 
plained to Parliament, inasmuch as there 
miglit be many mistakes as to its details 
contained in the accounts which had been 
received. It was, he might add, physi- 
cally impossible that the plan could have 
obtained the previous sanction of the Go- 
vernment at home. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS.—THE ARMY 
ESTIMATES.—QUESTION. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE thought 
it would be convenient to the House to 
state the course of public business [er 
Majesty’s Government proposed to take 
before the Easter recess, There were five 
financial Bills in all; but two of them it 
was very essential to the public service 
should be passed before Easter ; these were 
the Ineome-tax Dill and the Stamps Bill. 
These two measures he hoped would come 
up from the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day next, and in that case he proposed to 
take the second reading on the following 
day. But if unfortunately they should not 
eome up till Friday, he hoped their Lord- 
ships would have no objection to take the 
second reading on Monday next, and the 
third reading on Tuesday, so that they 
might receive the Royal Assent before the 
House adjourned for the recess. If any of 
their Lordships wished to discuss the gene- 
ral question involved in the proposals of 
the Government, there were three other 
Bills which would be introduced after 
Easter—the Customs Bill, the Paper Duty 
Bill, and the Wine Licences Bill. On 
these measures the whole question might 
be raised if desirable. 

Tue Ear or DERBY said, whatever 
objections his side of the House, and in- 
deed the other side also, might entertain, 
he was not disposed, after the statement 
which the noble Duke had just made, to 
offer any opposition to the course he had 
suggested, large as was the addition to the 
taxation of the country, and objectionable 
as was the particular tax that would be 
brought before them. These Bills were es- 
pecially connected with the other measures, 
and as it appeared that after the Easter 
recess they were to have a discussion on 


The Duke of Argyll 
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the other Bills, that would probably be 
sufficient for those noble Lords who wished 
to take part in a financial discussion, 
He wished, however, to ask the nobie 
Duke whether there was any foundation 
for a rumour that had reached him out of 
doors that Her Majesty’s Government had 
felt it necessary to withdraw the Army 
Estimates, and to Jay upon the table other 
and larger Estimates than were at first 
supposed to be necessary ? Such a report 
was in circulation. He would be glad to 
hear from his noble Friend that there was 
no foundation for it. On the other hand, 
if new and enlarged Estimates were in 
course of preparation, he was glad to hear 
from the noble Duke that the Government 
did not intend to bring forward the Paper 
Duties Bill till after Easter, because in 
the present state of the revenue the re 
tention of the revenue derived from that 
source might be found to be necessary. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, that 
the information which had reached the 
noble Earl was in some respects correet, 
and in others not. It was true the Go. 
vernment were about to withdrawthe Army 
Estimates, and to present new, but not of 
increased amount. The present Estimates 
were based on the supposed number of 
troops that were expected to arrive from 
India. Sinee the Estimates were framed 
a considerably larger number of troops— 
more than seven regiments—have arrived 
beyond the first calculation. A revision of 
the whole Estimates, therefore, had be- 
come necessary, and they were to be with- 
drawn for rectification to meet the altered 
circumstances, but not with the view of 
any increase in the amount. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Then we are 
to understand that there will be no in- 
crease ? 


Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: No in- 


' crease whatever. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that in dis- 
eussing the financial scheme generally of 
the Government some arguments might be 
adduced against the Bills which would be 
passed before the recess, and it would only 
be fair towards those who might desire to 
raise any question that they should be 
allowed to do so. He hoped it would not 
be held that by passing the Income Tax 
Bill and the Paper Duties Bill before 
Easter, any noble Lord would be preeluded 
from raising a discussion on these measures 
in connection with the other financial pro- 
positions of the Government. 


Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, that 
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there could be no objection to fully dis- 
cussing all the financial plans of the Go- 
yernment on the three Bills which would 
stand over until after Easter. 


PIERS AND BREAKWATERS. 
RETURNS MOVED FOR. 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
moved for Returns of all Public Monies 
granted or advanced for the erection of 
Piers and Breakwaters on the Coasts of 
the United Kingdom since 1810. The 
noble Marquess said, that the subject to 
which his Motion referred was one of grave 
importance, and up to this time the pro- 
fessional men who had taken it in hand 
had more or less failed. Sinee he had 
first moved for Returns connected with 
this subject, a Paper had been issued, 
which, so far as shipwrecks were con- 
cerned, gave sufficient information for his 
purpose ; and to that document he invited 
their Lordships’ serious attention. A more 
melancholy record he had never read. It 
appeared from the Report of the Harbour 
of Refuge Commissioners, that the state 
of the harbours on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom was a disgrace to the nation; 
and it was stated in the Returns of Wrecks 
aud Casualties made by the Board of Trade, 
that the annual loss of property upon the 
coast had been £1,500,000, and the ave- 
tage loss of life during a period of six 
years amounted to 780 souls ; but in 1854 
there perished on the coast no less than 
1,549. During last year there were no 
less than 1,461 wrecks of vessels of diffe- 
rent classes ; and the number of persons 
on board these vessels was 10,538, nearly 
4,000 of whom were in imminent peril of 
their lives, and out of that number 1,645 
were lost. And all this had occurred not- 
withstanding the increased application of 
science to navigation, and the high state 
of perfection to which shipbuilding had 
been brought. Was this a visitation of 
Divine Providence, or was it one of those 
misfortunes which, under the blessing of 
God, might, through human agency, be 
averted or mitigated? He believed that 
if proper pains were taken, they might, by 
well-directed efforts, prevent many of the 
casualties which oceurred. If that were 
80, there rested upon the Government, 
upon Parliament, and the nation generally, 
& most heavy responsibility, not only as 
regarded the safety of our maritime popu- 
lation, but as regarded our own interests. 
Our glory, our safety, and our greatness, 
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mainly depended upon our maritime popu- 
lation. No doubt some efforts had been 
made to give shelter to the shipping on 
our coasts, but those efforts had been in- 
sufficient and ill-directed. The greatest 
diversity of opinion existed upon various 
experiments that had been submitted to 
the public for the construction of piers, 
harbours, and breakwaters ; but the upshot 
had hitherto been only a persistence in the 
old system — that system which had ex- 
isted for 3,000 years, probably among the 
Grecks, and certainly among the Romans, 
which last people had even adopted some 
improvements which we had neglected. 
Among the plans which had from time to 
time been proposed for affording increased 
protection to shipping, there were two pro- 
jects which had attracted especial attention. 
That of the Rev. Mr. Glover, for the erec- 
tion of artificial islands at the mouth of 
tidal rivers, had been submitted for years 
past to the opinion of many eminent au- 
thorities, and no opinion directly opposed 
to the principle of the invention appeared 
to have been given; while it had received 
the countenance of Sir John Burgoyne, 
Admiral Warren, Mr. Cubitt, and a num- 
ber of other highly distinguished indivi- 
duals. He by no means advocated the 
adoption of this plan or any extended scale 
without previous investigation ; but when 
they perceived by the wreck chart the 
enormous loss of life that took place along 
the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk, which, 
from their sandy character, would be par- 
ticularly adapted for the formation of such 
islands, it was not too much to expect that 
the efficacy of the plan should be tested by 
experiment, the cost of which would bear 
no comparison to the life and property 
annually thrown away on that dangerous 
coast. The other proposition, by Captain 
Adderley Sleigh, for a floating breakwater, 
had been patented, and received the sup- 
port of Sir T. Hastings, Colonel Ruther- 
ford, Admiral Hathorn, Sir E. Belcher, 
Colonel M‘Dougal, and a great number of 
other distinguished persons. The inven- 
tion, surely, was worth a trial, for if one 
large vessel yearly were saved through its 
instrumentality, the outlay incurred would 
be more than repaid to the nation. Some 
years ago the people of Folkestone were 
very anxious to have this invention tested, 
and they applied to the Admiralty for a 
loan of anchors and chains for the pur- 
pose. If the experiment succeeded, full 
remuneration would have been insured ; 
and if, on the other hand, it proved a 
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failure, the cost to the country would have 
been scarcely appreciable. The decision 
of the Admiralty, however, was adverse to 
the application, and the experiment, from 
which so much benefit might be antici- 
pated, remained still without having been 
attempted. Whether good or bad, these 
inventions ought to be tested, if there ap- 
peared a possibility of saving by them more 
lives from shipwreck. There had been two 
or three Select Committees on this sub- 
ject. One was in 1857, which recom- 
mended the appointment of a Commis- 
sion to inquire into harbours of refuge. 
Hie did not blame the Harbour of Refuge 
Commissioners for disapproving of plans 
where they assigned reasons for disap- 
proval, as in the case of several recom- 
mended for Dovor, but what he did disap- 
prove of was, their rejecting plans appa- 
rently sound in principle, without assigning 
any reasons at all. The floating break- 
water which had been supported by the 
highest authority did not come directly 
before the Commissioners, and they were 
therefore not responsible. The principle 
of the invention was that of deflection. By 
the slope which it would give to the float- 
ing breakwater, the deflection would be so 
considerable that not only would protection 
and shelter from storms be afforded, but it 
could also be made applicable to floating 
batteries, for the deflection of the slope 
would, to a great extent, throw off the 
ball of the enemy, so that even one of Sir 
William Armstrong’s guns at a compara- 
tively short distance would glance harmless 
off a battery. He repeated, that the state 
of the coast was a disgrace to the nation. 
Look at the mouth of the Mersey, and they 
would find it on the wreck chart studded 
with wrecks. The great impediment, no 
doubt, to the testing such experiments, 
was the expense. But we were now going 
to a most absurd and extravagant expense 
in constructing harbours and piers acknow- 
ledged by every one to be faulty, and to 
be failures in many instances. In 1857, 
a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons had recommended the voting of a 
large sum of money for harbours of refuge; 
they recommended an expenditure of no 
less a sum than £2,000,000. They also 
recommended the appointment of a Com- 
mission; but the Commission also, instead 
of finding out any more economical way 
than hitherto of making harbours, adhered 
to the old plan, and proposed to extend the 
expenditure to £365,000. So that at this 
moment there was to be expended upon 
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these works £2,765,000. And some of 


the works upon which this money was ex- 
pended were held in such low estimation b 

nautical men that they were called * shi 

traps’ and ‘wreck pools.” The works 
at the mouth of the Tyne had already cost 
£300,000, and it was proposed to spend 
£250,000 more during the next year; and 
yet there was not one single man of science 
to be found who would say that these works 
would be of lasting use. It was with a view 
to discover how much had been spent by 
the State on useless works of this descrip. 
tion that he had moved for this Return, 
To the first part he understood there would 
be some objection, on the ground of the 
time it would take in making up, and he 
would therefore draw it up in a different 
form; but to the second part there could 
be no objection. 


Moved, That there be laid before this 
House, 

1. Return of all Public Monies granted by 
Parliament, or lent or apportioned in aid of other 
Contributions towards the Construction or im- 
provement of solid Stone Piers or Breakwaters 
(not including works of Fortification) at any Port 
or on any of the Shores of the United King- 
dom, since the Year 1810 ; specifying the Sums 
granted and expended in each Case, and the esti- 
mated Cost of each such Work according to the 
first Demand and alleged Expectation ; and stat- 
ing how much had been repaid by Harbour Dues 
or otherwise in each Case of Loan: and also, 

2. Return of any Sums granied or lent for 
Experiments upon floating Piers, Breakwaters or 
Sea Barriers, or urtificial Islands, or other In- 
ventions for the Protection of Shipping or the 
Facility of Traffic, during the same time. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, the 
only objection he had to make to the 
Returns was that he believed they would 
take an enormous amount of time and 
labour, and could not be produced before 
the end of the Session. It was obvious 
that going back for fifty years would in- 
volve immense labour, for there were a 
great many places round the coasts where 
small contributions had been made in aid 
of trusts, where stone piers or other works 
were being built, and which, if all the re- 
turns asked for by the noble Marquess were 
to be furnished, must be all gone into. He 
had a few words to say regarding the ex- 
penditure that had been made through ad- 
vances by the Exchequer Loan Commis- 
sioners. The noble Marquess was in error 
on this point. The Exchequer Loan Com- 
missioners were not in existence in 1810— 
not until 1817. They had advanced since 
that time to different towns in Great Britain 
for the construction of harbours and docks, 
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£621,000, all of which had been repaid 
except £38,000. So that the public would 
be, in the end, no losers. As to Ireland 
the case was not quite so satisfactory, In 
regard to that country canals and harbours 
were classed together, and £152,000 had 
been advanced for their construction; and 
of that sum £135,000 still remained un- 
paid. With regard to the second part 
of the Return, the opinion of naval men 
was against expenditure upon experiments, 
whieh could only be really tested when a 
violent storm came, such as occurred, per- 
haps once in ten years, and the return of 
the Admiralty would, under that head, be 
“nil.” If the noble Marquess would make 
an alteration, so as to limit the return 
within a reasonable time, he should be 
happy to give any information which the 
Admiralty could supply. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, that 
the great loss of life from shipwreck had 
naturally excited a strong and painful in- 
terest in the public mind on the subject of 
harbours and breakwaters. Parliament 
had testified its feeling on the subject by 
the appointment of Committees, whose in- 
quiries were directed to measures of pre- 
vention; but when it was suggested that 
large sums of money should be spent in 
the construction of harbours, and when 
we consider the enormous power of the 
ocean against anything that could be con- 
structed, it became matter for considera- 
tion whether the Government should un- 
dertake large outlays for such purposes. 
The harbours that had been eminently 
suecessful were those which had heen econ- 
structed without any engineer, but by the 
deposit of stones which nature had been 
left to place in their proper position. 
Such a one was the Plymouth Break- 
water. He could speak from personal 
and familiar knowledge of the manner in 
which it was constructed. After a con- 
siderable quantity of stone rough from the 
quarries had been deposited or dropped at 
Plymouth, the ocean rushed in under pres- 
sure of a storm, and those stones which 
before had appeared above water were no 
longer visible ; but the work was perse- 
vered with; the area became enlarged, 
and the stones ultimately stood above the 
ocean, © monument of human labour such 
as the world had never witnessed before, 
and a breakwater as secure as one of na- 
ture’s own islands. Reference had been 
made to the Cherbourg Breakwater ; but 
there was this difference between it and 
that of Plymouth—the latter had to with- 
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stand the Atlantie and its heavy surge, 
while the former had only to meet the 
waters of a Channel some fifty or sixty 
miles in width. When there was a quarry 
of proper stone near at hand, and nature 
was allowed to be the engineer, there was 
no doubt of success. This was the case 
at Portland; but wherever they attempted 
to make harbours by an engineer setting 
stone upon stone, and in a place behind 
which there was no river, these con- 
trivances would only become mud traps 
and ship traps. Such works must be al- 
ways unsatisfactory, the more so because 
those harbours were generally tidal har- 
bours. Without two certain data he 
should never recommend the construction 
of a breakwater; one was the existence 
of a quarry near at hand ; the other that 
the engineering should be left to nature, 
the inspection of the deposits of stone to 
be committed to those possessing a know- 
ledge of the action of winds and floods. 
As to the experiments alluded to by his 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde), there were two deseriptions which 
he thought worthy of consideration: that 
of making a bar such as that which would 
be formed by a silt deposit might be tried 
at the mouths of many rivers; of the 
other, that of floating breakwaters, he 
would observe that if they could secure 
a floating breakwater, no doubt it would 
be very serviceable. But would the float- 
ing breakwater be more secure than the 
floating body behind it? The objeetion 
to this description of breakwater was that 
it must be held by anchors and cables, 
which were as liable to part as those 
of ships’, in which case the breakwater 
would be driven on the fleet behind, 
and breakwater and ships and all would 
be destroyed together. An experiment 
might be made in a place like Lyme Regis 
for about £10,000, which would be suffi- 
cient to test the merits of the plan. He 
had thought it right to say this much on 
the matter as it was one to which he had 
paid no small attention, and on which it 
was desirable that naval men should state 
their opinions. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he would withdraw his Motion, and 
leave it to his noble Friend (the Duke of 
Somerset) to see what portion of the infor- 
mation he could present to the House in 
the shape of a return. 

Motion, by leave of the House, withdrawn. 

House adjourned at a Quarter past Six o’clock, 

till To-morrow, Half-past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 26, 1860. 


Minvres.] Posric Buis.—1° Ineome Tax ; 
Stamp Duties, 
3° Consolidated Fund (£850,000). 


BEAULAY AND NESS FISHERY BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mayor CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
should move that the Bill be read a third 
time that day six months. He contended, 
that, if passed, the effect of the Bill would 
be to confiscate the property of individuals 
who had as clear a right to their Salmon 
Fishings as any man had to his estate. 
The object was not to promote any public 
advantage, but to absorb private rights 
for the benefit of one or two great proprie- 
tors. If the object were public, let it be 
accomplished by a public Act. 

Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. E. ELLICE (St. Andrew’s) said, 
he should support the Motion for the third 
reading. The measure would only prevent 
a species of fishing which would soon prove 
completely fatal to the breed of salmon in 
those rivers. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he objected to the 
Bill because it proposed to render illegal in 
two of the rivers running into the Moray 
Firth that which was left perfectly legal in 
the other rivers falling into that estuary. 

Mr. FENWICK said, as Chairman of 
the Committee to which the Bill was re- 
ferred, he could state that all that the mea- 
sure did was to regulate the mode in which 
the right of fishing should be exercised, and 
the Committee were unanimous in the con- 
elusion they had arrived at on the subject. 

Tue Eart or MARCH said, that if the 
House legislated at all upon the subject it 
ought to pass a general measure, and not 
one of an exceptional character. 

Mr. MASSEY thought the House was 
not in a position to review the decision of 
the Select Committee, and he hoped it would 
not undertake to reverse that decision. 

Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 148 ; Noes 
93: Majority 55. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


{COMMONS } 
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GeneraLt PEEL said, he rose to move 
an Address for Returns of British Regi- 
mental Establishments for 1860-61, of all 
ranks; of Effectives, lst day of April, 
1860, of all ranks; of Indian Establish- 
ment for 1860-61; of Effectives, Ist day 
of April, 1860; of total number of Em- 
bodied Militia, 1st of April, 1860 of all 
ranks ; and, of any transfers that might 
have been made, or of whieh notice had 
been given, from Indian Establishment to 
British, not shown in the Estimates. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that he 
had no objection to the early part of the 
Returns moved for by the hon. and gallant 
Member, and he took that opportunity of 
stating that owing to the return of some 
regiments from India, a considerable por. 
tion of the augmentation announced would 
not he carried into effect, because the regis 
ments returning would absorb the number 
of men so voted, and would constitute a 
much more effective force than that whieh 
had been contemplated, which was merely 
an augmentation to make shift until these 
regiments returned. He wished also to 
state that though he had got a Vote for 
the men, he had got no Vote for the Mo- 
ney, and as the financial year ended on 
Saturday, it was necessary that the House 
should provide means to enable him to go 
on until after Easter, when the Estimates 
would be discussed. Therefore, as he ap- 
prehended that the House would not object 
to grant him Votes on account without 
discussion, and when the Estimates were 
again brought forward there would be 
ample opportunity for discussion on the 
part of those Gentlemen who had given no 
tice of submitting any subject to the con- 
sideration of the House, he proposed to take 
the Votes on account on Wednesday, and 
to reprint the Estimates so that the House 
might clearly understand what stood for 
the year. With regard to the Returns 
now moved fur, he had no objection to 
them with the exception of the last por- 
tion relating to transfers from Indian Es- 
tablishment to British, because that would 
appear in the Estimates, and it would, 
therefore, be unnecessary to give it now. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that there could 
be no objection to the right hon. Gentle- 
man taking the Votes on account, but it 
would be convenient to the House if some 
idea were given of the nature. of the 
changes in the arrangements, and whether 
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they would affeet the general Estimates 
before the House. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
changes will not affect the general totals. 


COLONEL CONNOLLY.—STAFF 
APPOINTMENTS. 


EXPLANATION. 


Mr. ELLICE (Coventry) said, that a 
question was asked last Friday of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War 
respecting the changes made in the Staff 
of the Army ; and he observed that he had 
seen a statement in a newspaper that an 
Officer had been moved three successive 
steps on the Staff, and asked whether that 
statement was correct. The gallant Officer 
in question, Colonel Connolly, supposed 
himself aggrieved by something he said 
on that occasion, though he took especial 
pains to avoid the expression of any opinion 
either with respect to the Officer, the ap- 
pointment, or the transaction altogether, 
with respect to which he had thought it 
his public duty to ask an explanation. He 
was extremely sorry that the Officer in 
question supposed that any reflection on 
him was intended. He belicved that 
Officer to be both very. gallant and meri- 
torious, and very fitly selected for appoint- 
ment, though it had struck him that these 
successive changes of appointment required 
explanation. 


POOR REMOVAL, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce any measure in the 
present Session with a view of putting 
an end to, or, at least of materially miti- 
gating, the hardships now entailed on 
Irish-born poor by their removal to Ireland 
by the parochial authorities of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. 

Mr. CARDWELI said, that the evils 
of the present system were universally ad- 
mitted, and the Presidents of the Poor- 
law Board, in succession, had endeavoured, 
although hitherto unsuccessfully, either to 
remove or to mitigate those evils. The 
hon. Gentleman had taken so much in- 
terest in the subject, end so thoroughly 
understood it, that he need not repeat to 
him what steps had been taken. The 
right hon. Gentleman the present President 
of the Board had already given notice of 
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his intention to move for the immediate 
re-appointment of the Committee on the 
subject. It was likely that their labours 
would be soon completed, and that a Bill 
upon the subject would be introduced in the 
course of the present Session. 


AUSTRALIAN MAGISTRATES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPE said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, Whether 
or not he is in possession of any information 
bearing upon a statement which has been 
made that an Electioneering Agent has 
been appointed a Justice of the Peace in 
one of the Australian Colonies, he being 
at the time, and having continued after his 
appointment to be, a hired servant in the 
employment of a resident in the district 
for which he has been appointed such 
Justice ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that no information had yet been re- 
ceived at the Colonial Office on the sub- 
ject alluded to by the hon. Member, These 
subordinate appointments were not submit- 
ted to the Home Government, who had no 
control over them. He believed, however, 
that the Colonial Government of New 
South Wales had already under considera- 
tion whether they could not guard these 
appointments against party and political 
influences. 


DIPLOMATIC ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
ITALY.—QUESTION. 


Lord HENRY LENNOX said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs what steps it is his in- 
tention to take with regard to breaking 
up Diplomatic Establishments now existing 
at Florence; also, whether he intends to 
propose any and what change in the posi- 
tion of the Queen’s Representative at the 
Sardinian Court, in consequence of the re- 
cent aggrandizement of that State ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I have 
advised Her Majesty to abolish alto- 
gether our Diplomatle Establishment at 
Florence, and Her Majesty has been pleased 
to approve that step. I have accoringly 
directed Mr. Corbett to consider his Mis- 
sion atan end, With regard to the Mission 
at Turin, I some time ago raised it to a 
first-class Mission—after the annexation of 
Lombardy to Piedmont. I do not know 
whether it will be necessary to make any 
further change at present. 
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BOROUGH VOTERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether the Returns of the 
number of Voters in Cities and Boroughs, 
at from £6 to £10, are not obtained from 
the Parochial Rate Books, through the 
instrumentality of the Poor-Law Board, 
and are therefore founded on statistics of 
rating, and not of rental; and, if so, whe- 
ther such Returns, so based on rating, can 
afford any correct estimate of the number 
of Voters that a Rental Franchise of £6 
would add to the Constituency ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, he un- 
derstood that the Rate Books had a column 
for gross rental as well as for rateable 
value ; but his right hon. Friend, the Pre- 
sident of the Poor-Law Board, could per- 
haps answer the question more satisfac- 
torily. 

SirJOHN PAKINGTON said, he wished 
to inquire whether the figures taken from 
the Rate Books, which formed the basis of 
the noble Lord’s calculation, in estimating 
the probable increase of Voters to be added 
to the Constituency by the Bill of the noble 
Lord, were taken from the rental column, 
or the rating column ? 

Lorp JOUN RUSSELL: One column, 
I believe, contains the rental, and the other 
the rateable value. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: The noble 
Lord, I think, misapprehends my question, 
which was, whether his calculations were 
founded on the figures taken from the 
rateable value or not ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I understand 
not, from the President of the Poor-Law 
Board. 


COURTS-MARTIAL.—QUESTION. 


Captain JERVIS said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty upon 
what principle Officers in the Royal Navy, 
tried by a Court Martial, are unable to 
obtain a copy of the depositions of that 
Court until a year has elapsed from the 
date of the Court Martial ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the depositions were kept back in order to 
allow time for allaying animosities and ill- 
feeling ; but any prisoner under trial was 
allowed to have the assistance of a friend. 
The whole proceedings took place entirely 
in public, and the prisoner and his friend 
had the opportunity of taking notes of all 
the evidence. 


{COMMONS} 





MURDER OF THE CAPTAIN OF HMMs, 
** VIXEN.”—QUESTION, 

CotoxeL KNOX said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, if the Government propose to take 
any steps in connection with the barbarous 
assassination of the Captain of the Vizen 
at Lima, and whether they have sent out 
instructions to the Naval Commander on 
that station to demand redress ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, that if the 
hon. and gallant Member would repeat his 
question on Thursday or Friday, he would 
be in a position to give him an answer. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—RESOLUTIONS 
REPORTED. 

FOREIGN POLICY.—THE ANNEXATION 
OF SAVOY AND NICE TO FRANCE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Resolutions reported. 

Resolution 1, read. 

Mr. HORSMAN-—Sir, I wish to avail 
myself of this opportunity to make some 
remarks upon the foreign policy of the 


country, especially as to the position in © 


which this House stands in discussing our 
relations with other Powers, both towards 
our Ministry at home and foreign Powers 
abroad. In doing this I shall not go pro- 
spectively into questions which are now the 
subjects of negotiation, but shall endea- 
vour rather to vindicate the rights and pri- 
vileges of the House as to the present than 
revive unnecessarily questions of the past. 
When Parliament met at the beginning of 
the Session it was well known that various 
questions, not of negotiation only but of 
diplomatic controversy, had given rise to 
serious differences between the Govern- 
ments of England and France—questious 
respecting Egypt, respecting Spain and 
Moroceo, and respecting China. No one 
can say that the Government has been 
hampered by any undue interference on 
the part of this House in connection with 
any of those matters. It was well known 
that there had been a controversy of 80 
serious a nature on the subject of the Suez 
Canal that at one time, judging from the 
information given by the authorized French 
journals, it had caused considerable em- 
barrassment to the English Cabinet. But 
it was stated that the Emperor of the 
French, not wishing at that moment to 
increase that embarrassment had postpon- 
ed the question to a more convenient time. 
But although we know that such a post 
ponement must sow the seeds of future 
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difficulty to this country, not one word of 
jnformation has been laid upon the Table 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers as to the cor- 
yespondence between the two Governments, 
and no question has been asked in this 
House concerning it. Again the outbreak 
of the war between Spain and Moroeco 
excited attention. We know that in the 
first instance the English Cabinet took a 
high tone with Spain. The French Cabi- 
net took an equally high tone on the other 
side in support of Spain, and we were 
again told by the official organs of the 
French Emperor that there had been what 
in diplomatic language was termed an ani- 
mated conversation between the First Mi- 
nister of England and the French Ambas- 
sador, which ended in the French Ambas- 
sador politely informing the English Mi- 
nister that although the Emperor attached 
importance to the opinions of the British 
Cabinet, he was not to be diverted by their 
representations from the course on which 
he had already determined. Then we were 
informed by Her Majesty in the Speech 
from the Throne at the opening of the Ses- 
sion, that efforts had been made to medi- 
ate between Spain and Moroceo with a 
view of preventing the war, and papers on 
the subject were promised, but that pro- 
mise has not yet been fulfilled, ‘and not 
one question has been asked. Again, vari- 
ous difficulties occurred with the French 
Government as to the joint expedition to 
China. The officials organs of the French 
Government stated that it was the deter- 
mination of France not to help England 
out of her difficulties in China unless Eng- 
land would help France out of her difii- 
culties in Italy. The joint expedition, how- 
ever, was finally arranged, though many 
persons believe it to be a great error and 
& source of much difficulty and embar- 
rassment in the future. Not a line of 
the correspondence on this subject, again, 
has been laid upon the table, nor has a 
question been asked of the Government. I 
state these facts to show that on questions 
which are not urgent and do not require 
immediate serious discussion there has been 
no desire on the part of the House to em- 
barrass the Government, or in any way to 
fetter their freedom of action. When, there- 
fore, upon the question of Savoy greater 
anxiety was displayed, we had a right to 
expect credit from the Government for in- 
terfering only because it was a matter of 
great urgency, in which we thought that 
the functions of diplomacy were about be- 
ing exhausted, and that the interposition 
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of Parliament was absolutely necessary to 
avert consequences which the diplomacy 
of the Government had been too weak to 
deal with. As to Savoy, I wish to call the 
attention of the House to the points which 
have been brought more immediately before 
us in the course of the present Session. At 
the close of the last Session it may be re- 
membered the noble Lord the Foreign Se- 
ecretary stated that the Emperor of the 
French in making peace with the Emperor 
of Austria had voluntarily abjured all ideas 
of anything like territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and he remarked, in what seemed a 
very fair spirit towards the Emperor, that 
he thought it right to make the statement, 
because rumours of an entirely opposite 
character had been propagated. The House 
separated with that assurance. At the be- 
ginning of the present Session those dis- 
quieting rumours were again revived, ques- 
tions were asked as to their truth, and the 
answer given was that no official informa- 
tion had been received on the subject. 
There then appeared no belief on the part 
of the Government in the existence of the 
designs imputed, and for the moment the 
House was satisfied; but immediately after- 
wards the organs of the French Govern- 
ment published an open and avowed decla- 
ration of the determination of France to 
annex Savoy. Again the Government were 
interrogated, and the answer was that, no 
doubt, France had indicated a desire to 
annex Savoy, but that Sardinia had deter- 
mined not to give its assent, and without 
that assent it could be done. The House 
was again satisfied for the moment; but 
shortly afterwards the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Kinglake), supported by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), showed 
that they were in possession of precise and 
accurate information that Sardinia had 
agreed to cede Savoy, and they asked 
whether the Government had not the same 
information. The answer was, that such 
information had been received by the Go- 
vernment, but it was coupled with the 
agreeable assurance from the Emperor, that 
nothing would be done without the con- 
sent of the population concerned, and that 
both the Emperor of the French and the 
King of Sardinia would abide entirely by 
their decision. After that communication 
there was another pause. But shortly after 
the hon. and learned Member for Bridg- 
water came down to the House, and, sup- 
ported by the right hon. Baronet, said he 
had reason to believe that a treaty be- 
tween Sardinia and France was on the 
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point of being signed by which Savoy was 
to be ceded without the consent of the po- 
pulation. Again they received for answer 
that this also was quite true, but there 
was yet comfort, because the Government 
had obtained from the Emperor the grati- 
fying assurance that the question should 
be submitted to the Powers of Europe, 
and that nothing should be done without 
their assent ; and it was added that if the 
House, which had so far shown forbear- 
ance towards the Ministry, would only con- 
tinue to exhibit that forbearance, and would 
place in them the same confidence which 
the Government reposed in the Emperor of 
France, Savoy might still be saved. This 
appeal was responded to with more sympa- 
thy and applause from the benches behind 
the Ministry than had ever been bestowed 
on his previous announcement. Whereupon 
the noble Viscount, the First Minister, 
elated by the enthusiasm displayed, so far 
forgot himself as to relapse into high en- 
comiums upon the Emperor, reminding the 
House of his Majesty’s first declaration 
that the Empire was Peace, going out of 
his way to assert that nothing which had 
occurred in the invasion of Italy was at 
variance with this declaration, and express- 
ing also his opinion that the invasion of 
Italy was a noble enterprise. The House 
rested upon the assurance then given; but 
a few days afterwards the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Kinglake) got informatiou of 
a still more precise and alarming character, 
which was to the effect that not only was 
the annexation determined on, but that de- 
puties from Savoy were actually on their 
way to Paris to do homage to the Emperor. 
The hon. and léarned Gentleman showed 
me his telegram, and did me the honour to 
consult me whether, considering the impa- 
tience—and, I may say, the intolerance— 
which had been shown in some quarters of 
the House, he should be justified in again 
intruding himself upon its attention after 
the repeated explanations of the noble 
Lord. My opinion was, that the statement 
which he had to make was so serious a 
one, that it was his duty again to bring the 
subject under the notice of the Govern- 
ment. He accordingly did so, and with 
what result? A despatch of the greatest 
gravity had just been received, as the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs informed the 
House, and it announced, not only that 
the annexation of Savoy was determined 
on, but that the assent of the great Powers 
of Europe was not to be required; and 
the noble Lord, on the impulse of the 
Mr. Horsman 
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moment, speaking as he did under preat 
emotion, told us that as soon ashe had 
written an answer to that despatch, and 
Her Majesty’s approval had been obtained 
thereto, it would be laid on the table, 
That despatch has been written—it has 
been transmitted—but when we ask ‘the 
noble Lord to let us see it, we are told 
that the Cabinet does not concur in the ful- 
filment of the pledge which he gave, and 
that despatch has not been produced. 1 
must say, that this is to me only another 
indication that it is not the spirit of the 
noble Lord that guides the councils and 
rules the foreign policy of this country, 
What is the reason that is now given for 
the non-production of that despatch? We 
are told it would become subject to hos- 
tile criticisms. But any eriticism that 
might follow the perusal of the despatch 
would naturally depend on its character 
and spirit. If it be a despatch in har. 
mony with English sentiments and Eng: 
lish feelings, no criticism need be feared, 
and the very fact of its being kept from 
our sight in order to shun criticism is not 
to my mind to the belief that it is favour 
able in accordance with the opinions of 
the people of this country. But, while 
we are not allowed to learn the nature 
of the despatch from our own Govern- 
ment, a description of it—but, I hope, not 
a true one—has been given to the world 
in the official journals of France. The 
character given of it is exactly that which 
the enemies-of the Government abroad, and 
those who wish to make a tool of it, would 
give ;—that it is a protest couched in the 
most friendly terms. M. Thouvenel wrote 
and published his despatch; he did not 
fear criticism —and why? Because the 
Emperor of the French knew that, by the 
publication of his despatch, he would pro- 
duce a great effect upon Europe—that he 
would depress Germany—he would (or at 
least he hoped he would) dispirit Switz- 
erland—he might cow Savoy, and coerce 
Sardinia. But while the people of Eu 
rope are looking for the counteracting de- 
spatch from this country showing what is 
the spirit and the policy of England, we are 
told that that despatch is to be kept back 
for fear the English public might indulge 
in disagreeable criticisms. Now, there is 
one indication, and I hope the only one, of 
a plea which is put forward in some quar- 
ters—that the action of the French Go- 
vernment has been precipitated by the 
discussions in this House. I can imagine 
how that might be in one way. I ean 
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imagine the Emperor saying to his Coun- 
cil, ‘‘ As long as the House of Commons 
is weak and docile, neglecting its own inte- 
rests, choosing to leave this question en- 
tirely in the hands of their Government, 
we may proceed at our leisure, because 
they will do our work as well as ourselves.” 
But,” he may say, ‘*I see notices of 
Motions by independent Members of the 
House, which, if carried, may be very em- 
barrassing to the policy we are pursuing. 
They may rouse Germany, may inspirit 
Switzerland, may encourage Savoy, and 
may thwart and discourage the policy of 
France, and therefore it is for our interest 
to move rapidly, promptly, and to antici- 
pate events which might be very inconve- 
nient for us.”” I hold that the rule which 
ought to guide this House towards the Go- 
vernment in relation to its foreign negotia- 
tions, is a very simple one, and one that 
cannot be mistaken, and I hope the House 
will lay down for itself some rule by which 
it will vindicate the high privilege it enjoys 
of free speech concerning the Government 
athome and Governments abroad. The 
rule I take to be this—when complications 
arise and danger threatens, it is right to 
leave unfettered the course of the Govern- 
ment, and generously to conclude that the 
threatened evils may not be realized, and 
that the Government may be able to avert 
the danger. But it is a different thing 
when the opposing Power is not diploma- 
tizing merely, but acting. When that oc- 
curs the point for Parliamentary forbear- 
ance has gone by. This question of the an- 
nexation of Savoy has passed through a suc- 
cession of phases, each of which has been 
of itself a distinct and important act, and 
from the first disavowal of the design to this 
last apparent accomplishment, the artifices, 
and frauds of diplomacy have, one by one, 
been superseded by more effective action. 
The Emperor has made a speech avowing 
the accomplishment of that design, the Mi- 
nister has written despatches to Europe in 
the same spirit, troops have been marched 
to Savoy, ships of war have appeared off 
Nice, and the event is actually accomplish- 
ing at the moment when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment think they are still negotiating 
it, and they ask us still to forbear, to have 
that confidence in them which they have 
all along had in the Emperor of France, 
and then even at the eleventh hour they 
would persuade us Savoy may yet be saved. 
I must say, recollecting what occurred last 
ion as to the relations between this 
and the Government, and contrast- 
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ing the course taken by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridgwater with that pursued 
by the Government, that contrast is as fa- 
vourable to the one party as it is unfavour- 
able to the other. The accuracy of my hon. 
and learned Friend, his early information as 
to the progress of events, his predictions of 
danger to be apprehended, the consequences 
which he said must follow, if not by timely 
action averted, the warnings he gave of 
events that have since occurred, combined 
with the earnestness and moderation of his 
statements, all, I think, contrast most fa- 
vourably with the conduct of the Govern- 
ment—with their apparent ignorance, their 
reluctance to give information, their eva- 
sion of discussion, their blindness to events 
that were happening, and their neglect of 
every proper effort to avert the dangers of 
which they have been warned. I think my 
hon. and learned Friend is, for the past, 
entitled to the thanks of the House, and, 
for the future, to its confidence and sup- 
port; but our experience makes it im- 
perative upon us to watch vigilantly every 
single movement of the Government, and 
rigidly to inquire into every part of these 
negotiaticns, in which I am bound to say 
neither in courage nor in duplicity can 
they rival their Imperial Ally. So far as 
regards our relations with the Government 
at home; but there is another question 
—What is to be the limit of our privi- 
lege of free speech in this House in ecriti- 
cising the policy and the acts of Govern- 
ments abroad? In the course of last Ses- 
sion, when I had occasion to enter at great 
length into the question of our relations 
with France on a Motion as to the state of 
our national defences, I laid down a rule 
which I have always observed when refer- 
ring to the policy and acts of the Emperor of 
the French. I said then that the Emperor 
was the chosen of the French people; that 
they trusted him, admired him, obeyed 
him, and thought him a great benefactor, 
and that from a French point of view, he 
was entitled to their gratitude and respect, 
and, therefore, on his persoval character 
and his acts, as far as they relate to the 
internal Government of France, I thought 
we had no business to make remarks. But 
I said, as to his external policy, it was 
the duty of this House never to turn its 
eyes from that policy. I described that 
policy as one of war, aggrandizement, 
and aggression. ‘Two of these have been 
already fulfilled—the aggression has taken 
place, the aggrandizement is in course of 
accomplishment, and who can say how 
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distant is the war? During the admin-|I say that he has treated. them with. 
istration of the noble Viscount, and under | duplicity which they had not the candonr 
the very peculiar, and, I might say, un-| to acknowledge, and a contempt that they 
precedented relations between him and | had not the spirit to resent. And, speak- 
the French Emperor, there has been | ing of his proceedings in Savoy and Sar. 
a@ new doctrine laid down—that we must | dinia, and the manner in which he has‘an. 
frame our speeches, not according to what | nounced his policy to Europe, I say he has 
we consider to be for the interest of Eng- | added insult to aggression, and perfidy to 
land, but according to what may not be | injustice. Am I to be rebuked from that 
hurtful to the feelings of the Emperor of | bench (pointing to the Treasury beneh) 
France. That is a doctrine which I hope | for this language? Why I look along that 
this House will at once and for ever re-| bench, I see such an array of Ministers 
pudiate and set at rest. As to the Em-|as never sat there before, associated with 
peror, his views, and our manner of dis-| Parliamentary censures and *‘ horrible and 
cussing them, I think our course is clear. | heartrending’’ disasters. Let me remind 
As long as the Emperor refrained from | them that in 1855 there was a Cabinet 
action, | think it was right and reasonable | occupying that, bench apparently stronger 
to give him credit for honourable motives, | than the present, and with quite as. re- 
but when it is notorious to all the world, | liable a majority, though I do not think 
except to the Members of the Cabinet,|it was quite so intolerant of all who dif- 
that he is proceeding to the accomplish-| fered from them as the majority which 
of his designs, then I say it would be not | now sits behind them; but in one night 
merely folly but hypocrisy on our parts if|a storm of indignation arose, and that 
we were not to characterize, as it deserves, | Cabinet, by an unprecedented majority, 
the policy he has pursued. Silence in such | was censured and ceased to exist. In 1838 
a case implies indifference, if not com-/| the noble Viscount was at the head ofia 
plicity. Can it be said for a moment that) still stronger Cabinet, but it was stated 
because we are characterizing, as we be-| openly that he had truckled to Franee, 
lieve it deserves, the policy of the Emperor | and because he had done so he was cen- 
of the French, that we are doing that, sured, and his Cabinet was swept away, 
which is irritating? I say we are acting | And now I would warn those who would 
in self-defence. It is the only way to bring | attempt to fetter the freedom of speech. in 
him before the tribunal of opinion which | this House, that the spirit which on two 
he dreads, He cannot complain that in the | occasions came to the rescue aud vindi- 
Parliament of Englard his policy is dis-| cated the honour and interests of the na- 
eussed. The Ministers of England should | tion yet survives, and it may inflict a third 
be the first to vindicate the right of free| penalty as sudden and more severe thao 
speech which is the highest privilege we | any which has preceded it. 

possess, and with which we will never Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the 
part. At this time any attempt to sup-| right hon. Gentleman has raised up a 
press the expression of opinion here, when | great many spectres, with which he has 
Ministers cannot defend facts, would de-| fought much more than he has combated 
grade us to a state of moral weakness and | with any reality that exists. First of all 
acquiescence in wrong, and justify the im- | he supposes that we have been continually 
putation that is made abroad against us| complaining of the freedom of speech in 
of unworthy sycophancy; and the more| this House, and endeavouring to suppress 
adulation is heaped upon the Emperor of ;it. That is an entire imagination on the 
the French from that (the Miuisterial) | part of the right hon. Gentleman, and I 
bench, the more necessary it is that truth | think he has given us to-night a tolerable 
should be heard from other quarters of the | specimen of the manner in which the free- 
House. It is for that reason that I vin-| dom of speech may be exercised, whether 
dicate in this Assembly the right of free|as to Ministers at home or Sovereigns 
speech, which there has been an undue | abroad. The right hon. Gentleman, in- 
attempt to fetter, and that in the exercise | deed, has imagined that we have been ¢on- 
of my privilege as a Member of this House | tinually rebuking the House for the free- 
I denounce the recent policy of the Em-|dom with which its Members speak of fo- 
peror of the French in Italy as a policy of | reign affairs. I do not think that we have 
deceit. I say that he has deceived the | so presumed with regard to the freedom of 
English Ministers, and has made them his | speech in this House, 1 think, on the.con- 
tools for deceiving the English Parliament. trary, with regard to bon. Gentlemen op- 
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ite, we have every reason to be satisfied 
with the forbearance that has been shown, 
and with the unwillingness they have for 
the most part displayed to enter upon any 
general discussion of foreign affairs, or, at 
all events, to impede the action of nego- 
tiations that might be actually pending. I 
thought at one time the language of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Horsham 
(Mr. S. FitzGerald) unbeeoming the posi- 
tion he had held and the responsibility that 
consequently must attach to his words, but 
on a subsequent occasion the hon. Gentle- 
man made a speech full of moderation and, 
if he will allow me to say, of good inten- 
tion, and I have no reason to find fault 
with him. But I must say that, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stroud has given us so much warning and 
advice, and so much objurgation, I may be 
permitted to give him one piece of advice, 
—that, seeing there is on the other side of 
the House an indisposition to enter upon 
any violent course of opposition, or any 
factious misrepresentation, I wonder that 
he does not himself take his place on the 
front seat of the Opposition bench, and en- 
deavour to show to the shame of the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite what faction can 
effect. The right hon. Gentleman has cer- 
tainly imagined a good many anecdotes 
with which 1 was perfectly unacquainted. 
He tells us with respect to Morocco that 
we intended to lay the papers on the table 
of the House, which we have failed in 
doing, and that there was a very animated 
discussion between my noble Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury and the French 
Ambassador respecting the affairs of Mo- 
roceo. I can tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that I never heard of that. discussion, nor 
do I think that any warm discussion has 
occurred between this Government and the 
Government of France with respect to 
the Spanish expedition to Morocco. We 
thought the war was an unnecessary war on 
the part of Spain; that opinion was very 
ill taken by Spain, but it gives me much 
pleasure to say that I believe that war is 
how approaching a termination. Then 
with regard to China, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says we asked for the assistance of 
the French in China, and that we were 
told the French Government would only 
give that assistance if we assisted their 
policy in Italy, and that a bargain was 
thereapon made. That is another speci- 
men of imagination on the part of the right 
hon, Gentleman ; but whether it is his own 
or whether he has picked it up from some 
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of those telegrams which fly about the 
world, and have little authority, I know 
not ; but, at all events, the House should 
not be misled by taking everything for cer- 
tain that the right hon. Gentleman said, 
Then with respect to this great and impor- 
tant question of Savoy, I have more than 
once told the House the state of our infor-- 
mation on that subject. I told the House 
what had passed between our Ambassador 
in Paris and the French Foreign Minister, 
and what our Minister at Turin had re- 
ported of his conversation with the Minis- 
ter of France. I never considered myself 
bound to vouch for everything that was so 
reported, as to the way in which the pro- 
ject was to be carried out. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that I assured the 
House to its very great satisfaction not 
only that the Emperor of the French would 
consult the great Powers of Europe, but 
that he would be guided by their opin- 
ion. The noble Lord the Member for 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners), en- 
deavoured to extract from me an opinion 
whether the Emperor of the French in- 
tended to consult the great Powers of 
Europe in the sense of explaining to them 
his views with regard to Savoy, and then 
to act as he thought fit, or whether he 
meant to abide by the decision he might 
receive. Not being certain myself, I never 
could state to the noble Lord in what sense 
the Emperor of the French meant to con- 
sult them; but the very moment I re- 
ceived a despatch explaining in what sense 
that consultation was to be made I came 
down to the House and told them I thought 
it was intended in the sense of exposing 
the reasons of the Emperor of the French, 
but at the same time not supposing the 
great Powers should decide upon the ques- 
tion, but that the Emperor himself should 
decide. Well, as regards that subject I 
said, however, that I thought if it met with 
the unanimous disapproval of the great 
Powers — if they should feel the course 
the Emperor of the French meant to pur- 
sue with respect to the annexation of 
Savoy was an alarming step for France to 
take, and might betoken future aggres- 
sion, I did not believe that that plan would 
be proceeded with. Whether I was right 
or wrong in that opinion cannot now be 
ascertained, but I know that with respect 
to the great Powers the Austrian Govern- 
ment said in the first instanee that the 
annexation of Savoy to France was not 
worse, at all events, than the annexation 
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dinia, and that it was a question in which 
they had less interest. But we know be- 
sides that the Emperor of Russia has said 
that it was free to the King of Sardinia 
to give away his own province, and that 
it was free for the Emperor of the French 
to receive it; and therefore it was impos- 
sible that a foreign Sovereign could inter- 
fere. Well, then, I say with regard to any 
opinion that we might give, we could not 
expect that it should have the same weight 
as if it had been the opinion of the four 
Powers unanimously given and expressed 
—if not in the same terms, in terms of 
strong disapprobation. The right hon. 
Gentleman seems to think that we are 
ashamed of the despatch we sent in answer 
to that of M. Thouvenel. I can assure 
him the Government are not at all ashamed 
of that despatch, and when it is produced 
I think this House will be of opinion that 
we have no reason to be ashamed of it. 
But, then, Sir, there are other questions 
connected with this subject, especially one 
that must be of great importance to 
Europe; and to this country, as a free 
country, to this Parliament, as a free 
Parliament, must be one of surpassing 
interest, —I mean that which is connected 
with the independence and neutrality of 
Switzerland. Some days after the de- 
spatch of M. Thouvenel we received a 
representation from the Government of 
Switzerland complaining of the disposition 
about to be made with regard to the neu- 
tralized territory of Savoy. This, Sir, is 
a question of a different nature from that 
of Savoy, because, with regard to Savoy, 
it may be said, as with regard to Tuscany, 
it was part of the settlement of Europe 
in 1814 and 1815 that Savoy should be- 
long to Sardinia, and that Tuscany should 
belong to the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; 
but there was no guarantee on the part of 
the other Powers with regard to the posses- 
sion of Tuscany by the Grand Duke and 
of Savoy by the King of Sardinia; and 
therefore the transfer by the King of Sar- 
dinia of his rights over Savoy to the Em- 
peror of the French is a question on which 
those Powers may, or may not, think it 
right to remonstrate or go further. But, 
with regard to the independence of Switz- 
erland, that is a matter of interest to all 
Europe. being guaranteed by the great 
Powers of Europe. Indeed, not only is the 
territory belonging to the Confederation 
guaranteed, but there is a part of Savoy 
which is declared to be neutralized, and 
with regard to which it is provided that, 
Lord John Russell 
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if war should break out between the ‘nei 

bouring Powers, the troops of the King of 
Sardinia shall evacuate that territory, and 
a Swiss military foree shall hold it till the 
termination of the war. Now, it is obvious 
that the transfer of that territory from the 
King of Sardinia to the Emperor of the 
French js a great change in the condition 
of that territory ; and, though not within 
the letter of the treaty, it does bear in an 
important respect,—it may be indirectly 
—but it does trench in a very important 
respect upon the independence of Switzer. 
land. For that reason, as M. Thouvenel 
has applied, on the part of the Emperor 
of the French, to the various Powers of 
Europe, and has received, as the French 
Government say, favourable answers from 
several of those Powers, so, on the other 
hand, Switzerland has applied to the 
Powers of Europe with a view to main- 
tain her neutrality intact, and with a view 
to her future independence. Now, this is 
a question which does not require merely 
an answer on our part to the despatch of 
M. Thouvenel, but, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, it does require that 
we should endeavour to ascertain what was 
the opinion at Vienna, what was the opin- 
ion at Berlin, and what may be the opinion 
at St. Petersburg upon this subject. We 
have ascertained, so far, that without 
having arrived at any concert, without any 
decided course of conduct being agreed 
upon, the Courts of Berlin and Vienna do 
attach the highest importance to the neu- 
trality of Switzerland; and we see by 
what has appeared in the newspapers to- 
day —of which we also received a sum- 
mary in our despatches, that the Powers 
of Europe will be called upon to say whe- 
ther the position of Switzerland be safe 
under the Treaty made by the Emperor of 
the French and the King of ‘Sardinia. 
Well, I will say that I do not think this is 
a negotiation that could be carried on by 
this House as a body. I do not think that 
the Members of this House, voting by 
majority, could undertake to make the 
communications that must be made’ to 
Berlin, that must be made to Vienna, and 
see whether, with Vienna and Berlin to- 
gether, we may not obtain some co-opera- 
tion with the Court of Russia. The right 
hon. Gentleman despises our ability; he 
thinks we are objects of contempt to the 
Emperor of the French; and so far as we 
are concerned the right hon. Gentleian 
thinks there should be a vote of want of 
confidence. But this House has not taken 
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from. us its confidence, and till such vote 
takes place we shall think ourselves en- 
titled to carry on this negotiation and place 
before the House, when concluded, its re- 
sults. For these reasons, Sir, with a view 
of giving more information to the House 
than I can do at present, 1 have mean- 
while withheld the answer to M. Thou- 
yenel’s despatch. I do not follow the 
right hon. Gentleman in his depreciation 
of the character of the Emperor of the 
French; but it is obvious that the course 
he has pursued, as I expected, and as J 
said from the first, frankly and fairly to 
the French Government, has already pro- 
duced a great deal of distrust. I believe 
myself that if when the war was begun last 
year the Emperor of the French and the 
King of Sardinia had said openly to the 
world, ‘‘ The King of Sardinia has to sus- 
tain a great war against the empire of 
Austria; he cannot sustain it alone; the 
Emperor of the French has determined to 
help him, but the Emperor of the French 
expects, and has stipulated by treaty with 
the King of Sardinia, that if the territories 
of that King are very much increased in 
Italy that portion of the territories of the 
King close neighbouring on France and on 
the French side of the Alps shall be given 
to the Emperor of the French’’—if that 
bargain, not so unlike many others which 
have occurred in the history of Europe, 
had been openly declared, I will not say 
what amount of indignation would have 
been entertained in regard to it; but I 
must say, looking to the circumstances 
under which the question has been brought 
forward, and with which it has been at- 
tended, especially after the declaration of 
the Sardinian Government that they would 
neither sell, exchange, nor surrender this 
territory, the course that has been pursued 
has produced great distrust in this country, 
and I believe it will produce great distrust 
all over Europe. Sir, I very much doubt 
whether strong Resolutions, or even strong 
language, on the part of this House would 
have produced any great effect upon the 
ultimate issue of this affair. We have 
been told that the passionate language held 
in this House made it necessary for the 
French nation to insist on their Govern- 
ment doing what has been done. That is 
rather a pretext than a true representa- 
tion, It is evident that it is a plausible 
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pretext to say, ‘‘ We would have negoti- 
ated or conceded this point, but the insult- | 
ing language used is sueh that our honour | 
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way.” I say that is a plausible pretext; 
but, be this as it may, there has been, de- 
clared from the beginning of these discus- 
sions, immediately after the first debate 
that took place in the House of Lords— 
and the declaration was carried by The 
Times newspaper all over Europe—that, 
although strong language might be used 
on the subject, there was no intention of 
going to war on account of it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Horsman) said in one of his speeches 
that we might be quite sure no man in this 
[louse wished to go to war for Savoy; now, 
if there had been entire liberty to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to negotiate on this 
subject —although certainly they would 
not have threatened war— although they 
would still less have pledged the Govern- 
ment and the country to go to war, still 
it is a different thing, not saying any- 
thing on the subject, and declaring from 
the commencement of the negotiations 
that whatever may be the issue we will 
not go to war. Sir, my opinion as I de- 
elared it in July and January I have no 
objection now to repeat—that such an act 
as the annexation of Savoy is one that will 
lead a nation so warlike as the French to 
call upon its Government from time to 
time to commit other acts of aggression; 
and, therefore, I do feel that, however we 
may wish to live on the most friendly terms 
with the French Government, and certain- 
ly I do wish to live on the most friendly 
terms with that Government — we ought 
not to keep ourselves apart from the other 
nations of Europe, but that, when future 
questions may arise—as future questions 
may arise—we should be ready to act with 
others and to declare, always in the most 
moderate and friendly terms, but still 
firmly, that the settlement of Europe, the 
peace of Europe is a matter dear to this 
country, and that settlement and that 
peace cannot be assured if it is liable to 
perpetual interruption—-to constant fears, 
to doubts and rumours with respect to 
the annexation of this one country, or the 
union and junction of that other; but that 
the Powers of Europe, if they wish to 
maintain that peace, must respect each 
other’s rights, must respect each other’s 
limits. and, above all, restore and not dis- 
turb that commercial confidence which is 
the result of peace, which tends to peace, 
and which ultimately forms the happiness 
of nations. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: The ready 
eheer which rang through the whole House 
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when the noble Lord commenced the con- 
cluding portion of his speech, must have 
been very gratifying to the right hom 
Gentleman as furnishing a complete justifi- 
cation for having initiated this discussion. 
I cannot say, for one, with what pleasure 
I heard that statement of the noble Lord. 
I hail it as an augury of a return on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
those alliances and that friendly co-opera- 
tion with the other Powers of Europe 
which, in my opinion, ought never for one 
moment to have been disturbed. Sir, I 
feel that the announcement of the noble 
Lord is of such paramount importance, 
and is a cause of such sincere congratu- 
lation to all lovers of their country, that I 
am quite content to overlook nearly every 
thing that might raise a controversy, in 
what fell from the noble Lord in the pre- 
vious portion of hisspeech. But the noble 
Lord having appealed to me to confirm his 
statement as to the tenor of two answers 
he gave to questions I put to him, he must 
permit me to say that, speaking from me- 
mory, my recollection does not tally with 
his. I certainly was under the impres- 
sion, from his first reply, that he wished 
us to understand that having studied the 
despatch from Paris, and having further 


had the opportunity of holding a conver- 
sation that morning with the French Am- 
bassador, he was of opinion that it was 
still the intention of the Emperor of the 
French to consult the great Powers of 
Europe previously to the annexation of 


Savoy and Nice. I understood the noble 
Lord, on a subsequent occasion, to give a 
similar answer; and I understood the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government to 
give, on a still later occasion, a distinct 
assurance of a similar character. The 
noble Lord will therefore forgive me if I 
cannot corroborate his statement of the 
effect of those replies. But having heard 
the statement which the noble Lord has 
now made, having heard from him that 
the independence and neutrality of Switz- 
erland are occuping the most serious at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government, in 
conjunction with the other great Powers 
of Europe, and having heard the gratify- 
ing announcement that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is honestly endeavouring to re- 
establish friendly and cordial relations 
with those Powers I am not disposed to 
press this matter further than to say, 
as the noble Lord has taunted the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stroud 
with imagining that the House of Commons 
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had already withdrawn its confidence from 
Her Majesty’s Government, that I did not 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
make any such assertion, nor, indeed, to 
imply anything of that nature. I under. 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government, by their 
own admission, and by the acknowledged 
course of events, stood in this position, 
that they had failed, either from want 
of information or of a right apprecia. 
tion of the information they had received, 
to understand the true bearings of this 
important ease; and, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman claimed for the House of 
Commons for the future perfect free. 
dom of discussion, and the right to exer. 
cise the greatest vigilance over both the 
language and the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government respecting foreign affairs. I 
did not understand the right hon. Gentle. 
man to go further, and | think that pre. 
viously to the concluding statement of the 
noble Lord there could be very few Gen- 
tlemen on either side of the House who 
did not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was perfectly justified in the language 
he made use of, and who did not feel the 
necessity of that vigilance which he re- 
commended to the House of Commons, 
For the reasons I have given it is not my 
wish to enter into the controversy that has 
been raised ; but having from the first 
taken the deepest interest in this ques- 
tion, I eannot sit down without tendering 
my thanks to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake), to the 
hon. Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel), and to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), 
for the patience, perseverance, ability, and 
thoroughly English spirit they have mani- 
fested in bringing this subject before the 
consideration of the House. The noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) also has touched 
a chord that will vibrate from one end of 
England to the other, and I trust if it ever 
be our duty to discuss these great ques- 
tions again we shall discuss them in the 
spirit of those concluding observations of 
the noble Lord, and that hereafter the 
country will feel that its foreign policy is 
safe in the hands of those ministers to 
whom for the time being it has been en- 
trusted. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I am unable to 
say exactly how many times this subject 
has been before the House during the last 
month, but I am sure it has been wore 
times than was convenient for the House, 
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orfor the despatch of public business. I 
may not be able to quote accurately or to 
remember all the speeches that I have 
heard made, nor to recollect all I have 
read of those which I have not heard on 
this subject ; but I have come to this con- 
clusion, that those hon. Gentlemen who 
have been so anxious to introduce this 
question to the House have entirely avoided 
that which appears to me the most im- 

rtant point, namely, what clear and 
direct interest this House and this country 
have in the matter under discussion. I 
contend that we are here for the interests 
of England. I repudiate altogether, the 
views of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, whose interest is clearly of the 
warmest with regard to Switzerland. I 
repudiate the course taken by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridgwater, who has 
taken Sardinia under his particular care. 
[Mr. Kinenake: No, no!| Now that 
Sardinia is proved to be the only Power 
that is not trustworthy in this matter the 
hon. Gentleman probably wishes to dis- 
courage discussion. I repudiate the course 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman below 
me (Mr. Horsman), who appears to find 
every question a suitable one for attacking 
the Members of the Government ; I am 


here as the representative of a great 
English constituency, who have no kind 
of business with this question except in 
so far as it affects the honour and in- 


terest of England. I can conceive men, 
being great Englishmen—and | am aston- 
ished that it has not struck some of these 
ingenious Gentlemen in their researches 
on this question—viewing very favourably 
the transfer of Savoy to France, and I 
will give one reason why I think England 
should rather be glad at it. Sardinia 
agrees to the transfer as a compensation 
to France. Has it not been matter of 
talk among Englishmen and in all the 
clubs during the last year that by the 
suecess of France in the Italian war Sar- 
dinia has been placed in the power of 
France, and that in consequence France 
has been aggrandized by the acquisition 
of Sardinia in an almost perpetual alli- 
ance? But if Sardinia be able by the 
cession of what may be called politically a 
worthless province [** Oh, oh! ’’]—under- 
stand me, I say, ‘* worthless’’ politically 
only—if Sardinia has compensated France 
by the cession of that territory, and has, 
therefore, disengaged herself from any feel- 
ing of what I may say ereated that supre- 
maey of France in consequence of what 
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Franee had done for her in the Italian 
war, then I say, on your own principles 
and the policy of the noble Lord, that 
England should be glad that the seore 
had been settled in this manner rather 
than that for the future Sardinia should 
consider herself greatly indebted to France, 
and bound up in a. perpetual political 
alliance with that country. France is 
now acknowledged even by the right hon, 
Gentleman near me (Mr. Horsman) to 
have acted in the transaction with per- 
fect good faith. [‘‘Oh, oh! ”] I thought 
I was stating that which was admitted 
on both sides of the House the last time 
this matter was discussed. I heard it 
said by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli), though I see that Gentlemen 
opposite have no faith in his statements; 
but that he did say so I call the right 
hon. Gentleman himself to witness. This 
House, the English people, and the Eng- 
lish press have for the last nine months 
been exciting the English Government to 
take that precise course which rendered 
the cession of Savoy inevitable, and I 
take it for granted therefore we are not 
in a position to complain of what has 
taken place. Then who is it that is to 
be alarmed at the issue things have taken ? 
For that, after all, is the principal point to 
be determined. The noble Lord has told 
us in a manner perfectly charming, when 
we recollect the somewhat bot despatches 
he has written, and the hotter despatches 
Gentlemen in this House have desired him 
to write, that he has communicated with 
all the Powers who were parties to the 
treaty of Vienna. It is a delightful thing 
when all the Powers of Europe slumber 
at their posts that the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridgwater should be wide 
awake. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] No doubt, 
hon, Gentlemen opposite fully appreciate 
the course he has taken. But the noble 
Lord tells us that Austria in reply says— 
what ? Why, that nobody cares about the 
treaty of Vienna, that when her provinces 
were wrested from her they were not 
taken by treaty, but by force of arms, 
and that Europe looked quietly on, while 
the English Ministers almost applauded, 
and the English people welcomed with 
enthusiasm every intelligence that was re- 
ceived of the destruction of an Austrian 
army in Italy. [‘* Hear, hear!”’] Then, 
not only is Lombardy taken from Austria, 
but those pet duchies over which Austria 
has exerted so much influence are also 
gone, and that patrimony which is beld 
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by Austria to be sacred—the patrimony 
of the Pope—is in part wrested from the 
Papal Government; and all this is trans- 
ferred bodily to Sardinia, which has tripled 
in extent since this time last year. All 
this has been done with the sanction of 
the English Government and the English 
people. [Mr. Bowyer: No!] Do hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, or docs the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridgwater, think that 
the Austrian Government would join in a 
quarrel about Savoy when they had not a 
word to,say when Austria was dismem- 
bered? Then you go to Russia, and you 
ask her to join you. Russia replies, ‘‘As 
there is no question involved affecting the 
principles on which government rests, it 
does not concern us.’’ And then, if you 
look back seven years, is there any man 
such an idiot as to suppose that the Russian 
Government would step out of its tranquil 
path to join you upon a miserable question 
like this, remembering the course you took 
with regard to Russia seven years ago? 
Then, I suppose, the noble Lord appealed 
to Prussia, and the Court of Prussia is 
particularly allied to the Court of England, 
and is, for many reasons besides, rather 
disposed to side with England. Well, 


what in reality is the answer of the Court 


of Prussia? I am not sure that the noble 
Lord has stated exactly that answer to- 
night, but the general impression is that, 
as the French Government do not insist 
upon what are called the natural boundaries 
of empires, Prussia has no interest in this 
question, and does not desire to take any 
steps with us. Then it comes to this, that 
no one has any interest in this matter but 
England; and yet every one will admit 
that whatever interest England has is ne- 
cessarily smaller than the interest of the 
other Powers of Europe, for it is sheer 
folly and childishness to say that we who 
live in this island have a greater interest 
in this small question of boundary than the 
great nations which inhabit the continent 
of Europe, and which are nearer to that 
point where the boundary touches. But I 
ask, who in England is so far interested in 
this matter? 1 have looked in vain to the 
English press to find any considerable 
alarm on this question. There is, of course, 
some following of the rumours spread in 
this House, and there is one newspaper in 
London which is eclebrated—I should ra- 
ther say notorious—for a mixture of piety 
and ruffianism which has never before been 
equalled in the press. Day after day that 
newspaper endeavours to stir up the pas- 
Mr. Bright 
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sions of this country by vituperating every- 
thing connected with the French 

and the French Government. I do not 
hesitate to express here the suspicion that 
has filled my mind. Let the House and 
the people of England remember that there 
is in France at this monient, as there was 
here 150 years ago, the great question of 
dynasty. Remember that the partisans of 
a dynasty deposed are restless and un- 
scrupulous, and I am not certain at all that 
there are not means taken by those who 
have no friendship for England, and who 
never had any when they were connected 
with the Government of France—I am not 
certain that means are not taken which do 
not come to the light of day for influencing 
the press and public opinion in general 
throughout England against the existing 
Government of France—not for any object 
good to England or to Europe, but for 
objects good only to a family or faction— 
who, when in power, were not able to 
maintain themselves there, and who have 
no claim on the strength or influence of 
this country to replace them in the position 
they have lost. I cannot, I say,—I do not 
believe that the House is alarmed about 
the matter. Europe has given the ques- 
tion up, and it seems that England has 
also given it up. The House of Commons 
is willing to give it up, and now the only 
persons who are in a state of trepidation 
are the hon. and learned Member for Bridg- 
water (Mr. Kinglake), the right hon. Mem- 
ver for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), and one or 
two others. | Cries of ‘‘ No.”’] Well, that 
is my opinion. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stroud made use of one ex- 
pression to-night which I think it is a pity 
he did not explain further. The right hon. 
Gentleman defended the freedom of speech, 
which I am not about to contest. The 
House allows me to use that freedom of 
speech here, and I do not complain that 
any one else uses it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that when he saw diplomacy 
exhausted he wished to give power to Par- 
liament to do what diplomacy had failed to 
do. What do Parliaments and Govern- 
ments do when diplomacy fails? They 
either retire and succumb, and say that 
their reasons have been misunderstood, or 
they go forward to another mode of com- 
pulsion, different from that of diplomaey. 
Did the right hon, Gentleman mean that? 
No; for he told us on another occasion. 
that he did not wish to have a war with 
France. But, though the right hon. Gen- 
tleman does not wish to go to war with 
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France, he is quite determined to have a 
war with the hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
Treasury Bench. I have not the least ob- 
jection to the right hon. Gentleman making 
war on the Treasury Bench. But, if he 
will allow me to give him a piece of ad- 
viee—and the right hon. Gentleman has 
given us a good deal of advice on this and 
on other occasions—1 would suggest that 
if he wants to make war upon the Trea- 
sury bench he should not begin those as- 
saults when the Treasury bench is in the 
right. I have been opposed to Govern- 
ments, and I have done something, I hope. 
to make their position unpleasant. But I 
slways went upon this plan. All Govern- 
ments, even the Government of the Earl 
of Derby, have sometimes done things that 
are right, and then I was very willing to 
support them. On the other hand, every 
Government, even the Government of the 
noble Viscount, makes mistakes. Now I 
attack the Government on its mistakes. 
The right hon. Gentleman not only makes 
war on the Government, but he attacks the 
party on this side of the House, with whom 
for twenty years he has been supposed to 
be acting. He makes war on all the past 
of his own life; and for a Gentleman of his 
power of debating, his power of compre- 


hending public questions, and of being use- 
ful to the House of Commons and the coun- 
try, I say that it is a lamentable thing, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman has made a 


mistake. Now, with regard to the main 
question at issue, I am against the House 
putting itself in the humiliating position 
which it is invited to take up, and bark- 
ing where it does not intend to bite, 
and making itself not the guardian of 
the affairs of Europe, for that would be 
foolish and impossible, but making itself 
the common scold of all Europe. There 
is nothing more humiliating, nothing more 
hopeless, than placing yourselves in such 
& position, and I am not sure that these 
debates, among their other pernicious ef- 
fects, have not rather affected the judg- 
ment of the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. I was not able 
quite to understand the observations with 
which the noble Lord closed his speech; 
bat the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Man- 
ners) always glad to ally himself with that 

which civilization day by day is de- 
parting—namely, privilege and despotism, 
rose to compliment the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and say— 
what he never said before—how grateful 
he was for the opinions the noble Lord had 
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expressed, and the course the Goverument 
were about to take. Now, the House 
knows that upon this question of the 
French alliance I have more than once ex- 
pressed the opinion that a close personal 
alliance between the Sovereign of this 
country and the Sovereign of any Euro- 
pean country is not, in my opinion, advan- 
tageous for England or indeed for Europe. 
I think the noble Lord at the head of 
Foreign Affairs means to take a course 
which we must all hold, if impartially 
taken, to be wise and good—namely, that 
the policy of England ought not to be such 
as to estrange this country in future from 
any of the Governments of Europe ; that 
we should not side with France on the one 
hand, or Austria on the other, in such a 
mauner as to make one the embittered 
enemy of England, but that we should 
take an impartial course among the Go- 
vernments of Europe, and only give our 
opinion on questions not immediately af- 
fecting us when our opinions are asked 
upon them. If this were the proper ocea- 
sion I should take the noble Lord to task 
for the course he has taken in regard to 
Naples. I believe nothing more firmly 
and unchangeably than this—that the past 
policy of the English Government with re- 
gard to various matters connected with the 
continent of Europe has been a policy not 
tending to her honour, not good for her 
people, disastrous to her finances, and, I 
am sure, most needlessly meddling, and of 
no advantage whatever to Europe. I am 
not now asking for a policy of entire and 
absolute isolation, but I believe that even 
a policy of isolation would be better than a 
policy of incessant meddling. I hope the 
noble Lord will take that course to which 
I have referred. Move with France where 
you have to move with her, clearly, firmly, 
honourably, aud in a manner that cannot 
be mistaken. The noble Lord will truckle 
to no Power in Europe, I am sure; but let 
him so conduct the foreign policy of this 
country that all the nations of Europe 
shall say, what, I believe, they have not, 
heretofore, said, that England is a Power 
regarding her own great interests mainly, 
not interfering in Europe when it can be 
avoided, and, when interfering, doing so, 
not for the sake of degrading one Power 
and exalting another, but in favour of 
those great principles of justice and mode- 
ration which are necessary in the transac- 
tions of the great Powers if the peace of 
Europe is to be preserved. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
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confessed when the hon. Gentleman first 
rose to address the House, he thought he 
was about to deprecate the tone which the 
present discussion had taken. He supposed 
that he was going to follow up his former 
declaration of ** Perish Savoy!” with the 
further declaration of ‘* Perish Switzer- 
land!” Having listened to him, however, 
for some time, he (Lord Claud Hamilton) 
must own he did not think the hon. Mem- 
ber himself or any one who heard him could 
tell what was the precise object the hon. 
Gentleman had in view. It was true he 
repudiated the opinion that the hon, Mem- 
ber for Bridgwater was one who repre- 
sented in his speeches upon this matter 
the people of England. Certainly the hon. 
Member himself (Mr. Bright) in no degree 
expressed the opinion of the English people 
on this question. The French proverb 
was, ‘*Ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
coute ;”” 
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and the danger was that if we | 
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the grave complications and serious entan. 
glements in which we are now involved, 
Nothing could have been more distinct 
than the promise that the great Powers 
should be consulted on the annexation, 
That assurance, however, gradually frit. 
tered down into the proposal—first, that 
the population should be consulted; next, 
that the feeling of the municipalities, not 
of the population, should be taken; and 
lastly, they found a treaty signed in which 
the annexation was to come first, and the 
reference to the great Powers, to the mu- 
nicipalities, and to the population to come 
afterwards, If we remained mute while 
such a mockery was perpetrated in the 
face of Eurepe, we must for ever hold our 
peace when future aggressions were medi- 
tated. Our silence would make us parti- 
cipes criminis in such a policy, and would 
be thrown in our teeth in the most embar- 
rassing manner when its present success 


acquiesced in silence in things of which we | tempted the same great Power to make 
disapproved, we should, by sueh a course, | further advances. All the efforts of France 


be giving direct and palpable encourage- | 


ment to farther progress in the same di- 
rection. For this reason he conceived that 
the hon. Member was not in the slightest 
degree justified in saying that this was not 
a matter which affected the honour of Eng- 
land; and, on the contrary, he thought that 
England would be most deficient in her 
duty if she did not express her strong dis- 
approbation of what was taking place. 
When the hon. Member contended that this 
annexation was one of no political import- 
ance, was he deaf to the representations 
of the Swiss Government! Did the hon. 
Gentleman, the professed admirer of liberty, 
wish to see that glorious Republic, long 
the asylum of freedom, which had baffled 
the schemes of tyrants, sacrificed to the 
ambition of the great military Power on 
her frontier ? Was it the business of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham to express 
an opinion like that which he had uttered, 
and then to say that such was the opinion 
of the general public? He (Lord Claud 
Hamilton) utterly denied this assumption, 
and ventured to state that the hon. Mem- 
ber would never be able to carry the British 
public with him in reference to this flagrant 
violation of the public law of Europe. As 
to the assertion that Europe looked on with 
indifference at what was happening, it was 
much to be regretted that those to whem 
the honour of England was confided had 
neglected sooner to raise their voice, If 
Her Majesty’s Government had acted with 
greater promptitude we might have escaped 
Lord Claud Hamilton 





to seduce the population of Chablais and 
Faucigny into anything like an expression 
of opinion in the least degree favourable to 
her had failed. He did not wish to go 
into this matter, but he must say that, in 
his opinion, the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridgwater more truly represented the 
people of England upon this subject than 
did the hon. Member for Birmingham. The 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs in the course of his speech 
alluded to the difficulty of England in 
taking an active part in the question; and 
he stated, too truly, alas! that there was 
no sympathy for England on the part of 
other Powers, as shown in the expression 
of their opinions. But ought the feeling 
thus manifested to cause astonishment or 
surprise, for had not the policy of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
been of a character that had irritated and 
alienated all the old Allies of England? 
That noble Lord might be perfectly justified 
in his poliey, but still it was the fact that 
since 1830, when he entered the Foreign 
Office, he had been constantly eharged by 
Foreign Governments with a policy of irri- 
tation towards them, and we were now 
reaping the natural fruit of this foreign 
poliey. The noble Lord the Foreign Secre- 
tary now happily saw the necessity, in con- 


‘sequence of recent events, for drawing 


closer the ties of alliance and friendship 
with other States. But if he would suc- 
ceed in his object, he ought carefully and 
dispassionately to study the eauses which 
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had alienated the sympathies of those 
States with a view of avoiding in future 
the policy that had ereated such general dis- 
trust. It was a remarkable circumstance, 
and one pregnant with the most serious re- 
flections, that the noble Lord should have 
now discovered—only three weeks after the 
House had so loudly cheered the conclusion 
ofthe treaty which was to bring us into 
such intimate and cordial relations with 
France—that it is not well for this country 
tokeep herself apart from the rest of Eu- 
rope, and that this announcement should 
have been received in a crowded House 
with cheers no less general or enthusiastic 
than those which so recently greeted the 
Address congratulating Her Majesty on the 
signature of the Treaty. 

Mr. KINGLAKE: I ean assure the 
House, Sir, that I had not the slightest 
intention of addressing it upon the present 
oceasion, nor should | have been induced 
to do so but for the observations which 
the hon. Member for Birmingham thought 
proper to make upon my conduet with 
regard to these transactions. Sir, the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman was truly 
characteristic of the man. I say it was 


truly characteristic of the man because it 
displayed in every sentence that firm re- 


liance upon the infallibility of his own 
opinions, and that total ignorance of the 
views of others which so peculiarly mark 
the character of the hon. Gentleman, He 
began by imputing to me that I discussed 
this subject in the character of a person 
interested on behalf of Sardinia. Why, 
Sir, if he had only done me the favour to 
lend to the statements which I have made 
to the House even the most languid atten- 
tion, he would have known that I was the 
man who informed the House of the exist- 
enee of that pacte de famille which I dis- 
closed to the House for the purpose of in- 
viting its opinion, not only upon the Em- 
peror of the French, but also upon the 
King of Sardinia, who was a party to that 
pate. The hon. Gentleman also said that 
itis a defect in the arguments of those who 
have interested themselves in this matter 
that they have never shown how England 
has any kind of interest in the question. 
Again, I must say that if the hon. Gentle- 
man feels capable of making such a state- 
ment as that, it can only be because he 
ever did myself or my hon. Friends the 
favour to give us the least attention, for 
we have argued—ineffectually perhaps, but 
certainly, most patiently and laboriously 
—to show that the regard due to the faith 
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of treaties, that military considerations, 
and many other reasons, do make it of the 
deepest importance that England should 
prevent this unsettlement of Europe ; and 
among other instances of that singular 
audacity which characterizes the hon. Gen- 
tleman, I find him coming forward to-night 
to give the House that which I shall ven- 
ture to call a military opinion, because, 
speaking with that contidence which seems 
never to desert him, he has said that Savoy 
and Niee are worthless provinces. Well, 
Sir, when we talk of the worth of pro- 
vinees of this kind for the purpose of dis- 
cussions such as that in which we are now 
engaged, of course we allude in a great 
measure to military considerations. 1 be- 
lieve that there are military Gentlemen in 
this House who will give strong opinions 
upon that subject, but when the hon. Gen- 
tleman says that a province is a worthless 
one, he means, | suppose, that it is worth- 
less in a military sense, and he must for- 
give me if I say that upon such a question 
I cannot be guided by any opinion of his. 
[Mr. Bricut : I said politically worthless. ] 
Politically worthless! I suppose that the 
value of a province politically depends upon 
the degree of strength which it may give 
to the nation ; and the degree of strength 
which it may give to the nation may be, 
and in this case really is, a military ques- 
tion. I say, therefore, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman is not justified in saying that these 
provinces are politically worthless, unless 
he has so completely informed himself upon 
the military question as to be able to con- 
tradict all the military men in this House, 
and to assert that Savoy and Nice are worth- 
less as military acquisitions. The hon. 
Gentleman said that there is great danger 
that this House will degenerate into the 
position of being the common scold of 
Europe; and 1 have no doubt that he 
thinks that his demeanour, his gestures, 
his diction, are exactly those which he 
should assume in order to dissuade the 
House from sinking into such a position. 
Having thus dealt with the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman I will do no more 
than express the heartfelt gratification with 
which I have heard the statement of the 
noble Lord. I can assure the noble Lord 
that it was gratifying to me beyond ex- 
pression ; and | feel great satisfaction in 
thinking that, however imperfeetly I may 
—in the Motion of which 1 gave notice— 
have expressed the opinion which 1 enter- 
tained as to the desirability of our enter- 
ing into communication with the great 
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Powers of Europe, my view was the one 
which has happily been entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government. I have only to 
thank the House for the kindness with 
which they have listened to me, notwith- 
standing the great difficulty which I have 
experienced in addressing them. 

Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
rose, not to continue the discussion with 
regard to Savoy, but to say a few words 
upon the income tax, which was more pro- 
perly the question before the House. He 
did not mean to follow the example of the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs when in 1842 he announced his inten- 
tion of opposing the income tax on the Re- 
solution, on the Report, and on the first, 
second, and third reading. He should, on 
the contrary, accept the Resolution as car- 
ried, and as an expression of opinion in 
favour of a temporary income tax, though 
in a full House it was doubtful whether the 
decision might not have been against the 
proposition. In 1842 there was a promise 
that when the deficiency in the revenue 
was made up the tax should cease ; and 
again in 1845 the noble Lord, with zeal 
equal to that which he had displayed on 
the former occasion, opposed the renewal 
of the income tax as not being a fit tax. 
The noble Lord insisted then, and he (Sir 
H. Willoughby) insisted now, that it was 
the duty of the Government to correct the 
inequality of the tax if they could do so. 
The House was aware that the income tax 
was extremely unequal in reference to 
various classes of the community, and he 
wanted to impress on the Government the 
advisability of removing two hardships 
which pressed on persons assessed under 
Schedule A. Those possessed of houses 
and lands paid on their gross rental, and 
this was clearly an act of gross injustice 
on all the owners of such property. In 
order to make the assessment fair there 
should be a reduction of ten or twenty per 
cent from the gross rental. He believed 
that such a provision would be consistent 
with common justice and with common 
sense. There was another question in 
reference to mines and the like property, 
when worked by the owners themselves. 
In such cases they were assessed on the 
profits, but, as he understood, were allowed 
no power of appeal. He wished, therefore, 
to know whether they would be allowed an 
appeal to the Commissioners? He would 
simply state the points, and he trusted that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would say 
hew far he agreed with him. 


Mr. Kinglake 
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Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Before the 
right hon. Geutleman replies in reference 
to the points which have been brought 
under his attention, there are one or two 
other points respecting the income tax on 
which I think it desirable that he should 
give to the House some further explanation 
than we have yet received, I agree that 
it appears to be the pleasure of the House 
of Commons to give its assent to that tax 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with most extra- 
ordinary inconsistency, proposes this year 
to double; this being the very year in 
which, on account of the frauds and im. 
morality attending the income tax, he pro- 
posed to do away with it altogether. But. 
as the right hon. Gentleman is now going 
to require an income tax of 10d., I think 
it desirable that we should be better in- 
formed than we now are as to what is to 
be the actual produce of this tax. The 
right hon. Gentleman states as clearly as 
possible what we are to pay, but not what 
he is to receive. The right hon, Gentle- 
man will possibly explain what appeared 
to me to be a discrepancy in his original 
statement, my impression being that he 
put down the produce of the income tax at 
various amounts differing from each other 
considerably. Te first estimated the pro- 
duction of the half-year at 5d., now to be 
raised, at £2,400,000. Well, Sir, that 
would give a sum of £960,000 from each 
penny of the income tax. But a few 
sentences later in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman he told us that the actual 
amount which the income tax, the whole 
year’s income tax produced, in 1859, was 
£6,140,000. I do not clearly recollect 
whether he meant the year ending on 
March 31, 1859, or whether he meant the 
coming year. I presume he meant the 
year ending March, 1859. His statement 
was that the actual produce of the in- 
come of 5d. for that year was £6,140,000. 
Well, Sir, that would give for each penny 
of income tax an amount of £1,228,000. 
Then as to the three quarters of the increas- 
ed tax which the right hon, Gentleman pro- 
poses to collect in the ensuing financial 
year. The right hon. Gentleman esti 
mated the three quarters of the tenpenny 
income tax at £8,472,000, which should 
be added to that anticipated from the 
fourth quarter of the existing income tax 
to be received at the commencement of 
the ensuing year, which would amount 
to £2,250,000, That gives an aggre- 
gate income tax for the ensuing year 
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£10,722,000, which makes each penny of 
jneomoe tax £1,082,000. Well, Sir, the 
difference between the estimated receipt 
from the income tax in the ensuing year 
and the sum which the right hon. Gentle- 
man told us it actually produced in 1859 
js very considerable—it amounts, I think, 
to £148,000 on each penny of income tax. 
The result would be, then, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman was accurate in stating 
that the actual produce of the income tax 
at 5d. was £6,140,000, the difference on 
each penny of income tax is so great that 
the 9d. proposed on a former evening by 
my hon. Friend (Sir H. Willoughby) in- 
stead of 10d., would actually have pro- 
duced a larger revenue than the revenue 
which the right hon. Gentleman naw esti- 
mates from the 10d. I have endeavoured 
to make my figures as clear as possible. 
I have no doubt there is some mode of ex- 
plaining the apparent discrepancy, and I 
shall be very glad to hear that explanation 
from the right hon. Gentleman, and what 
is the sum he really expects to receive 
from each penny of the income tax as now 
levied. These are one or two other points 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman has 
not yet given any explanation, and I trust 
in the course of the evening he will do so. 


One is as to the mode in which he pro- 
poses to collect the three-quarters of the 


income tax within the year. It appears to 
me that there will be considerable practical 
difficulty in colleeting three-quarters in the 
year instead of half, as is usually the case. 
I shall be glad to hear some explanation 
upon that, and would also suggest that 
some alteration should be made in the per- 
centage now received by the income-tax 
eolectors. I believe at present it is a very 
profitable office, and when the income tax 
stands at double its present amount, I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman will make some 
reduction in the per-centage. These are 
points on which I shall be glad to hear 
sume explanation from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he wished to express 
the great disappointment he felt at the 
financial statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Last year the right hon. Gentle- 
man on a Motion hostile to his scheme 
being made, had stated that the tax was 
entirely temporary—that he looked forward 
to a period when the financial system of 
the country should be thoroughly examined 
and remodelled; and he held out, in the 
strongest terms, that the House might ex- 
pect to see that done this year. It was 
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with great regret, therefore, that he found 
the right hon. Gentleman now shelving 
that question. He, for one, was not 
satisfied to leave the consideration of the 
permanent imposition, as it appeared it 
would be, of the income tax to a new 
House of Commons, to be elected under a 
new constituency. It was impossible to 
separate the consideration of the Reform 
Bill from the consideration of the Budget, 
and believing that the Reform Bill, if 
earried out as it then stood would alter 
very materially the constituencies sending 
Members to that House, which had hither- 
to been recognized as representing dif- 
ferent interests, he anticipated with the 
greatest possible alarm the future financial 
condition of the country being placed in 
the hands of new constituencies. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
the House would not be justified in draw- 
ing an inference as to the probable pro- 
duce of the income tax from what it had 
produced in past years. Owing to irregu 
larities in the collection, it was exceedingly 
difficult to estimate what would be produced 
in any one year. A million for each penny 
of tax was probably a near calculation ; 
and if the tax yielded more than the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer estimated, 
the House ought rather to be gratified, 
than the reverse. He considered the 
Budget a great, though a bold one. It 
was most desirable to avoid a deficiency 
of revenue, as that seriously affected the 
public securities. He hoped to see the 
whole question referred to a Select Com- 
mittee next year. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that the income tax, 
as then levied, pressed with undue severity 
on the commercial community, and with 
undue lenity on the agricultural elasses, 
and he would suggest that in any future 
arrangement the trading and commercial 
classes should receive equal consideration 
with the farmer. As matters stood, while 
the one escaped, up to a certain point, 
the others were assessed in the strictest 
manner. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he hoped that 
as regarded Ireland the income tax would 
not- be levied on a larger assessment than 
was strictly required for the necessities of 
the State, and that on three of the sche- 
dules at least—namely, A, B, and C—the 
tax should not be levied on the assess- 
ments of former years. If it were levied 
on these assessments a great injustice 
would be done, as the parties under these 
schedules would have to pay not 10d, in 
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the pound, but Is., ls. 4d., and 1s. 6d, 
respectively. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had listened to the various 
points mentioned in the short conversation 
which had just taken place. The difficul- 
ties attending the opening of the question 
of the inequalities of the different schedules 
had been made apparent in that conversa- 
tion. The hon. Member for Evesham (Sir 
H. Willoughby) complained that the pre- 
sent arrangement bore unjustly on Sche- 
dule A, while the hon. Gentleman below 
him (Mr. Blake) opened another source of 
complaint, one that was much more rife, 
and much more serious and difficult to 
deal with, whenever the subject was fairly 
broached, its unequal pressure upon Sche- 
dule D. The truth was, that the great 
battle of the income tax was between 
Schedules A and D. The question of re- 
missions in favour of the farmers under 
Schedule B was a very small one ; the real 
question was between Schedules A and D. 
If the hon. Baronet made the Motion which 
he promised, with a view to improve the 
terms for Schedule A, he would find other 
hon. Members on his right and left up in 
arms for Schedules D and E; and he might 
be left to be dealt with by those hon. Gen- 
tlemen. No doubt this tax was full of 
inequalities, but he would submit to the 
hon. Gentleman that there would be no 
advantage to any particular interest in 
considering the question of inequality, ex- 
cept at a time when the House could give 
the subject an attention bearing some pro- 
portion to its extreme diffieulty, its vast 
importance, and the immense financial and 
social dangers which he did not hesitate 
to say would infallibly attend any precipi- 
tate proceeding with regard to it. He 
was not afraid of such precipitate pro- 
ceeding, if they endeavoured to keep in 
view the extremely critical and perilous 
nature of the whole question, which would, 
in point of fact, open something like a 
scramble between class and class through- 
out the country. The responsibility which 
would attach to such a proceeding, he, at 
all events, was not disposed to ineur, while 
he was perfectly prepared to admit that 
the subject was one, to the elucidation of 
which any hon. Member might legitimately 
turn his attention. If, however, the hon. 
Baronet (Sir I. Willoughby) made the 
Motion he proposed, it would be convenient 
to both Houses, with regard to the progress 
of the publie business, if he would make it 
either that evening, or on the Report of 


Mr. Longfield 
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the Bill. In reply to the hon. and learnéd 
Gentleman who had last spoken, he had 
simply to state that the proposal whieh he 
had made in reference to the assessment 
was meant to operate in favour of the tax. 
payer. It had reference exclusively to 
Schedule B; and the object was not to in- 
crease the burden on leaseholders. The 
hon. Member for Evesham had also askéd 
him if an appeal would be granted under 
Schedule A for the tax levied on mines, 
He had not had any recent application on 
the subject to which the hon. Gentleman 
had alluded in such general terms, and lie 
felt some difficulty in understanding the 
precise nature of the question; but he 
should be happy, either in or out of the 
House, to hear any statements which 
might give an opportunity of adjusting the 
tax in proportion to the receipts of the 
owners of mining property. In speaking 
of the unfavourable result that might 
happen to Schedule A, from a general dis- 
cussion of the subject, he was quite aware 
that the matter was a grave one. He hini- 
self had laboured in that House to show 
that the tax fell upon Schedule A much 
more heavily than was generally supposed, 
as all house proprietors in particular were 
aware, for on them it fell with a weight 
that was really extreme. The right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir John Pakington) had 
adverted to two points. The right hon, 
Gentleman had charged him with a breach 
of promise with regard to the income tat. 
Now, he would venture to quote a few 
words of what he stated in the year 1853. 
The right hon. Baronet appeared to think 
that he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had promised that some measures would 
be positively taken in 1860, irrespective of 
what might happen in the meantime, and 
irrespective of the demands of the public 
service. If he had made such a rash pro- 
mise, it was quite evident that it would have 
been the act of an insane man to have at- 
tempted to have kept it. But he did not 
find, in the authentic records, that he was 
ever guilty of such an excess of folly. 
What he said at that period was this ;— 
“ I think it also would be desirable that effect- 
ual measures should be taken to mark this tax a8 
a temporary tax. By that I do not mean mainly 
or chiefly that I would commit the Government 
to an abstract opinion as to a future year. My 
own opinion is decidedly against the perpetuity of 
the tax, as a permanent ordinary portion of our 
finances ; but while I state the wish of the Go 
vernment to propose it as a temporary tax, I do 
not ask you to rely on their word to bind them or 
ourselves, irrespective of what may occur in the 
interim, as to what you will do under al! circum 
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stances at the expiration of the term, which we 
propose to fix for its continuance now.” 


The right hon. Baronet would find that 
such was the general tone in which the 
proposal at that period was considered. 
The answer to those who insisted that the 
expectation ought be fulfilled, was to point 
to the fact that since that period the ex- 
penditure had increased 14 millions. How 
far that was a satisfactory answer, he pre- 
tended not to say; but it merely showed 
how foolish it would have been in the Go- 
yernment of the day to make such a 
pledge, or in the Parliament to accept it, 
supposing they had done so. Now, with re- 
gard to the figures quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman in regard to the amount of the 
tax. He thought he should be able to show 
how all the figures quoted by him were 
strietly accurate. He was not aware that he 
had referred to the proceeds of the tax in 
the financial year 1858-59 ; but he had no 
doubt he might have done so; nor did it at 
all surprise him if he stated that the pro- 
ceeds of that year were £6,140,000. But 
perhaps the right hon. Baronet would allow 
him to remind him that he was rather mis- 
led by assuming that because, in 1858, the 
tax was allowed to drop to 5d., therefore 
the result of the tax in 1858-59 repre- 
sented the value of a fivepenny tax. It 
really represented the value of a seven- 
penny tax for the first half-year; and a 
fivepenny tax for the second half; so that, 
assuming it to have produced £6,140,000, 
it was a tax of 7d. for the first half, and 
5d. for the second. He had then stated, 
as was very truly said by the right hon. 
Baronet, that there was due to the present 
year, in respect of the law expiring on the 
3lst March, a sum of £2,400,000, Le 
also stated that they would obtain out of 
the tenpenny income tax, if it should be 
voted by the House of Commons, for the 
three-quarters within the year, a sum of 
£8,412,000; and he likewise stated that 
a aum, he believed of £2,250,000, would 
remain to be collected after the lst April, 
1861. There was an apparent discre- 
pavcy, but the reason of it was the col- 
lection not being quite equal. It varied in 
the three countries. In Scotland the whole 
tax under schedules A, B, and D was col- 
’ lected within the year, and at once, in the 
month of January. Again, a great deal 
depended on the time at which the tax 
eould be collected under schedule C. Owing 
to the lateness of the period at which the 
financial statement was made last year, 


the July dividends, that ought to have 
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paid 13d. in the pound, escaped with a 


tax of 5d. It was necessary, therefore, 
not only to estimate the general amount of 
the tax as so much for every penny, but 
the amount in reference to the precise - 
period when it was enacted. This dis- 
turbed the calculation, and presented an 
apparent discrepancy. In fact, the Go- 
vernment would obtain more than three- 
fourths of the tax within the financial year, 
owing to the arrangements under whieh 
it was paid in Scotland. If £2,250,000 
were one-fourth of the whole tax, then 
£9,000,000 would be the produce of the 
whole year’s tax, whereas he took credit 
for the whole year’s tax on an aggregate 
receipt of £8,472,000 within the year, 
and of £250,000 beyond the year, making 
together, £10,722,000. These were the 
causes of the apparent discrepancies in the 
figures, With respect to the collection of 
three-quarters in lieu of one-half the tax 
within the year, there was no alteration in 
the law, and its collection was not by law 
uniform as it now stood. In some places 
it was paid quarterly, in others half-yearly, 
and in Scotland once for all over the whole 
year. The payments by Scotland were 
most favourable to the Exchequer, because 
there were the smallest average arrears, 
but the regulations that had to be made 
were such as were required by the present 
law and were not attended with inconveni- 
ence either to the collectors or the parties, 
Another question upon which he would 
not enter fully, but which was one of con- 
siderable importance, was the per centage 
allowed on the collection. There was only 
one change the Government proposed to 
make in the mode of collection, and that 
was to transfer the assessment of the rail- 
ways from the head offices of the com- 
panies to Somerset House. Litherto the 
location had been by accident. The chief 
station of the North-Western Railway was 
in the parish of St. Pancras, but the pro- 
perty the company held in that parish was 
comparatively small. It was, therefore, 
almost absurd that the collector of the St. 
Pancras district should obtain all the profit 
on the collection of the whole of the com-- 
pany’s assessment. The Government, 
therefore, proposed to make it a matter of 
direct arrangement between the companies 
and the Government; and no doubt, as the 
per ceutage would be high, it would afford 
the collector a liberal commission. The 
whole subject of remuneration and pound- 
age to collectors required revision, and 
ought to undergo that revision whenever 
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the House of Commons felt itself to be 
in a position to yote the income tax for 
a term of years, When the income tax 
stood at 5d. the poundage was insufficient 
to give adequate remuneration; on the 
contrary, when it was 16d. during the war 
it was much larger in proportion. It was 
very desirable to adopt a different and 
better balanced system. The reason the 
Government did not propose a general plan 
of revision of the mode of collection was 
because the House was only asked to vote 
the tax for a single year. But in the pre- 
sent Session he should propose a measure 
bearing on the important question whether 
the Queen’s taxes should continue to be 
collected by the local authorities or by offi- 
cers directly responsible to the Govern- 
ment. He should not propose any general 
or compulsory change in the present sys- 
tem, but there was such a desire on the 
part of local authorities to get rid of the 
duty of collection, and bring it under 
the control of the general Government, 
that he thought it advisable to propose a 
measure enabling those local authorities 
to transfer the duty to the Government. 
The manner and degree in which thig plan 
might be acted on, would have a bearing 
on any change in the mode of remunerating 
those engaged in the collection. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
believed he might now understand that 
the right hon, Gentleman estimated the 
amount of a penny in the pound at about 
£1,100,000. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The House may re- 
member that I disapproved of the financial 
scheme of the right hon, Gentleman when 
he originally introduced his Budget to the 
House. I then thought, and I still think, 
that it was an improvident and an unwise 
one even under ordinary circumstances, but 
under existing circumstances, I thought 
that it was even dangerous. But having 
had an opportunity, on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Essex (Mr. Du Cane), of 
expressing my opinion by my vote, upon the 
general policy of the Budget, and having 
had subsequently an opportunity of voting 
against the repeal of a particular tax pro- 
posed by the right hon, Gentleman, and 
the House having on both oceasions con- 
clusively approved of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government and of the repeal of 
the particular tax, which was one of the 
most important proposals that I think was 
ever made to Parliament, I did not feel 
myself justified in voting against the pro- 
position of the Government to vote for 


Lhe Chancellor of the Eachequer 
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the public service a tenpenny income tax): 
Although I can understand the conduet of; 
hon. Friends of mine, who took the same: 
course in both these instances that I did,in 
supporting the hon. Member for Evesham 
(Sir H. Willoughby) in his proposal: the 
other night, I cannot understand the re 
marks made by hon. Gentlemen in the posi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Kent (Mr, 
Deedes), who voted, I believe, in favour of 


the financial scheme of the Chancellor of: 


the Exchequer. He voted certainly not 
against the repeal of the tax upon paper, 
and now he seems to be very much alarm 
ed at the dangerous financial position of the 
country. The hon. Member for Kent is one 
of those, as may be proved on many ocea- 
sions, who is always ready with warnings 
against the consequences of events which 
he himself always assists to accomplish; 
We are again discussing this subject of the 
income tax, that has for so many years 
engaged our attention, that has been the 
subject of such bitter controversy and the 
theme of such long Committees, and that 
has oecasioned in its time even the fall of 
Governments. We are called upon to vote 
an income tax to a very great amount, 
with no prospect—so far ar I can judge 
from any observation that has been made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer—with 
no prospect of a relief or release from what 
I still believe to be a most unpopular bur- 
den. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in answer to my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Droitwich, has referred, and 
not for the first time, to a passage in his 
speech of 1853, to prove that he entered 
into no compact with the country or with 
Parliament for the absolute termination 
of the income tax in this year, when, by 
a most unfortunate coincidence, he stands 
in the position of the Minister who has to 
make the proposition for its eontinuanee 
and its increase. No one, of course, pre- 
tends that any Minister on such a subject 
can enter into an absolute compact, that 
he is to be held to the letter of the bond, 
that he is to be superior to all political eir- 
cumstances of the times and all the finan- 
cial considerations of the moment, and 
that whatever may be the state of the 
country he is to be called on to carry om 
its affairs without levying an income tax. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer quot 
ing his own speech, cannot pretend to say 
that the whole scope of his policy in 1853 
was not that in 1860 the termination of 
the income tax should take place. He 
must feel, and he must admit that on the 
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acceptance of that policy by the country 

lly he has enjoyed for seven years 
agreat reputation, And when he tells us 
now that our expenditure has increased ; 
that the cost of Her Majesty’s service is 
now so many millions more in amount than 
at the time he held out these prospects, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seems to for- 
get the calculations and the estimates he 
made in 1853, by which he arrived at the 
sanguine conclusion that probably in 1860 
this income tax would cease. Then he par- 


ticularly referred to the falling in, in the- 


present year, of the terminable annuities 
—amounting to more than £2,000,000 
perannum. The right hon. Gentleman's 
opinions were not founded on trausient and 
illusory speculations, but he induced Par- 
liament and the country to believe in them 
on the credit of definite calculations; well, 
he has not apportioned that two millions 
per annum for the relief of the country, 
by reducing the income tax, but he has 
opened up a new scheme of finance which, 
under all circumstances, would be impru- 
dent, improvident, and unsafe, but which, 
under the circumstances in which the 
country finds itself, is, I think, replete 
and rife with danger. Why has not the 
right hon. Gentleman redeemed his pro- 
mise with respect to the terminable an- 
nuities? That perplexing point has not 
been answered. It is one of the main 
causes of the public dissatisfaction, and it 
is a point always avoided by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the considera- 
tion of the subject. 

I cannot help contrasting the present po- 
sition of affairs and the present opinions 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
what took place at the memorable end 
of the year 1852. I still remember the 
fierce denunciations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer against the Government of 
that day on account of their policy with 
respect to this particular tax, and their 
particular financial propositions on that oc- 
casion—propositions that to a considerable 
extent gained the general support and sym- 
pathy of the House. But the right hon. 
Gentleman called upon the House to crush 
the Budget of 1852 mainly on three 
grounds, First of all he contended that 
it was an immoral and dangerous proposi- 
tion to apportion to the services of the year 
£400,000 which had not been furnished by 
the revenue of the year. Society, he said, 
was not only in danger, but would be dis- 
solved, fall to pieces, and be destroyed if a 
financial principle of this character were 
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adopted. Butwhat do we find now? Why 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer actually 
proposing that to the service of the year 
should be appropriated not a sum of 
£400,000, but a sum of upwards of 
£1,500,000, which is not furnished by the 
revenue of the year. That was one of the 
chief grounds on whieh the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer assailed the Government of 
1852. Then with regard to the income 
tax, he said that no Minister was justified 
in proposing its continuance without pro- 
viding for its final termination. What po- 
sition are we in now? Here is an income 
tax nearly double that of 1852, and is 
there any one who will pretend to say that 
there is any provision for its final termina- 
tion? The third charge against the Mi- 
nistry of 1852 was that they proposed some 
difference between the rate of assessment 
in Schedule A and Schedule B, but on this 
condition that all exemptions should be put 
an end to, and the assessment to be as low 
as on incomes of £50 a year. I was, there- 
fore, much surprised to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman admit that, when this important 
financial law should be taken into consi- 
deration next year, he would be willing to 
consider the policy of increasing the whole 
scheme of exemptions and of reducing the 
rate of assessment on the different classes. 
[The CHancettor of the Excnequer dis- 
sented.] If you did not say that you must 
have said something like it, although I 
admit I was not in the House at the time. 
But if it be the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman to tax the rich and poor on dif- 
ferent principles, anything that we proposed 
in 1852, in point of danger compared with 
such a prineiple, shrinks into an insigni- 
ficance | can scarcely describe. The hon. 
Member for Kent, who has made a speech 
to-night that would justify the most un- 
compromising opposition to the financial 
propositions of the Government, has called 
our attention to the very perilous position 
in which this country is now placed with 
respect to its finances for the coming year 
and the possible occurrence of important 
political events. No one doubts that it is 
@ serious complication—a very grave con- 
juncture, and I am only surprised that 
with such opinions the hon. Member for 
Kent is so ready to give his support to the 
Government, though I am not surprised 
that the coming danger has created in the 
hon. Gentleman such a degree of spirited 
oppusition that while denouncing the policy 
of the Government he begged, in humble 





| terms, permission of the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer to make his observations, and 
trusted they would be received without 
offence. It is true that the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer has embarked in as im-' 
portant an enterprise as any Chancellor | 
He is | 
about to substitute, and I am afraid he 


of the Exchequer can undertake. 


has succeeded in substituting, direct taxa- 
tion for indirect taxation to a very large 
amount. He has laid down principles 
which if followed out will lead to conse- 
quences still weightier, and at the same 


time he boasts that he is a member of a/! 


Ministry that next year will have to meet 
a deficit varying from £12,000,000 to 
£15,000,000, and that the principles on 


which that deficit is to be supplied are to | 
be settled (to use the right hon. Gentle- | 
man’s own language) by the representa- | 


tives of the masses who would then possess 
the franchise. 


QUER: That was not my language. 


Gentleman contradict me with respect to 
the term ‘‘ masses.”’ 


Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE-| 
QUER : I contradict you entirely as tothe | 


hrase. 

Mr. DISRAELI: It is rather incon-. 
venient to have this running commentary 
from the Chaneellor of the Exchequer, 
which the right hon. Gentleman seldom 


spares ; but what he said was that the 


masses were about to possess the fran- 
chise, and he should be ashamed of him- 
self if he sanctioned any arrangement ecal- | 
culated to deprive them of the opportunity 


of settling the new principles on which | 
the taxation of the country was to be 


settled, That is a very serious state of 
affairs when you are promised a finan- | 
cial system which is mainly to depend on 


the payment of direct taxation, and at) 


the same time are informed by the same 
minister that the new constituent bodies 
about to be created are not to be payers 
of direct taxation. A position more dan-| 
gerous to the country than this cannot be 
contemplated. We have had a discussion | 
as to whether the Emperor of the French 
was influenced in his policy by what was 
said in this House, and whether he might 
not be offended or irritated by it, and I am 
not surprised that the right hon. Member | 
for Stroud made the observations that he | 
did, for they were the necessary conse- 
quences of the observations of the Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer the other night, | 
in which he intimated to the House the | 
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probable course the French monareh iad 
taken in consequence of the sharp com. 
ments made on his conduct in this House, 
For my own part I do not think 'that the 
Emperor of the French has any cause to 
complain of the House of Commons, It 
appears to me that the House of Commons 
are probably doing his work as_expedi- 
tiously and as completely as any Ministers 
of his own can do it. A system of direct 
taxation in England, and that taxation not 
to be put upon the great majority of the 
constituent body, appears to me to be» 
policy which, if anything can break down 
the free spirit of this country, and all the 
salutary influences of ancient property and 
prescriptive right, which have so often ex- 
ercised a beneficial power in guarding and 
vindicating our liberties, the Emperor of 
the French has that prospect fairly before 


‘him, and I cannot believe that with such a 


Tus CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
/and supported by the House of Commons, 


Mr. DISRAELI: Does the right hon. | 


policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Ministers, 


the Emperor of the French ean feel any 
irritation with anything that is expressed 
in this House. On the contrary, 1 believe 
that he watches our career with complete 
and interested satisfaction ; and when we 
look at the financial system proposed to 
be established on these new principles, and 


'at the political system existing in such per- 


fect unison with it, when you find that the 
revenue is to be raised by the representa- 
tives of bodies who do not contribute to 
taxation, I say that Necker himself, in all 


‘his glory, never accomplished a consum- 


mation so promising to the endurance of a 
monarchy or so conducive to the prosperity 
of a kingdom ! 

fr. LAING said, that all the visionary 
pictures which had been for some time in 
cireulation had been brought to a climax by 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. They had been told that they were 
throwing away all that indirect taxation 


which formed the mainstay of our revenue, 
and substituting direct taxation to the ex- 


tent of confiscation of the rich as against 


the poor. But in speaking on matters of 


finance there was only one sort of figures 


‘allowable, and those were figures of arith- 


metic. They were told that they were 
throwing away an immense amount of 
indirect taxation in their Budget, but, the 
fact was, that the amount of indirect taxa- 
tion levied during the next year would be 


| greater than ever had been levied in any 


financial year in the history of the country. 
Let them for example go back to the year 
1856-57, when taxation was at its mast 
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mum, and the Russian war at its height.'! most importance to show them that the 
In that year the amount raised from the | system of financial legislation bitherto had 
Excise and Customs was £41,486,000, | not been partial or one-sided—had not 
and in the same year the income tax was! favoured the rich at the expense of the 
£16,089,000. Now, in the Budget as | poor, but that it had been applied, with 
prepared this year the amount of indirect due allowance for the difficulties which 
taxation would be £42,970,000, being a| must necessarily be experienced in all 
willion and a half more than in the great sehemes of taxation, in as equitable and 
year of the Russian war, whilst theamount humane a spirit as it was possible to con- 
of direct taxation, which had been described ceive. In the course of a Jarge personal 
as something so extraordinary, would be | experience among working men during 
£10,900,000 against £16,000,000. That strikes and at periods of great excitement 
was to say, there would be, in round num- | he had always found one argument that ex- 
bers, an increase of a million and a half on | ereised a most powerful effect upon their 
the amount raised from indirect taxation, | minds; and this was, when he contrasted 
and a decrease on the income tax imposed the statements made by demagogues, 
of five millions and a half. The great ob-| about the oppressive disposition of the 
ject of these alterations in the-tariff was | aristocracy, with the fact that these very 
to increase the fruitfulness of indirect tax- | classes had submitted to the income tax 
ation, experience having shown the bene- in order that the repeal of the corn laws 
ficial effects resulting, in a financial point | might be effected, and the poor man re- 
of view, from the steps taken to relieve in- lieved from indirect taxation of a very 
dustry and to simplify commercial transac- | injurious nature. 

tions. In 1842, when the new system was| Mr. MALINS said, he still retained the 
entered on, the amount derived from the! strong feeling of dislike to the income tax 
Customs and Excise duties was less than | which he had avowed in 1853. At that 
£36,000,000. Sinee then indirect taxes | time no one could have expressed more 
to the extent of £12.000,000 had been | emphatic condemnation of the tax than the 
remitted, and the result was that the re-| right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
venue from indirect taxation now stood | Exehequer, and nothing could have ap- 
higher by £8,000,000 than when the pro-! peared more unlikely—after the repetition 
eess had commenced. The course which | of similar arguments in 1855 and 1857— 
the Government were now proposing was | than that the right hon. Gentleman in 1860, 
in accordance with the principle which had | with searcely a word of apology, should first 
been acted on for the last twenty years; | require payment of ls. ld., instead of 9d., 
and they recommended it with the full con-| for the half year which had just elapsed, 





viction that the indirect taxes, which were 
now more productive than at any former 
period, would, in the course of the next 
five years, in like manner, yield an increased 
revenue greater than could be procured by 
any mere increase of the taxes themselves. 
When the provisions of the Budget had 
passed into law the system of taxation 
would be simple, and, with regard to all 
classes of the community, as equitable 
as it was possible to devise. The raw 
materials of industry and the primary 
articles of food would all go untaxed, and 
the sum of 42 millions would be levied 
by indirect taxes, mainly upon what he 
might call nervous stimulants — articles 
such as spirits, tobacco, and beer, which 
were luxuries, and not absolutely neces- 
saries of life. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in referring to the Reform Bill, 
bad merely done so with a view of point- 
ig out that when large classes of the 
community were about to be newly ad- 
mitted to the franchise it was of the ut- 


and should then, in the very year of ex- 
pected release, impose an increased taxation 
equivalent to 57 per cent. More than that, 
they were told that the country could not 
expect to get rid of any portion of the tax 
at the end of the year; although in 1853 
a sulemn pledge had been given that the 
terminable annuities should be devoted to 
the reduction of the income tax. Such a 
breach of faith was eminently caleulated 
to destroy that confidence in the profes- 
sions of public men, which it was of the 
utmost importance to maintain. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Laing) had stated that 
the ratio of direct to indirect taxation had 
not inereased, in proof of which he had in- 
stanced the incidence of taxation during 
the Russian war. But that was an excep- 
tional period when the upper and middle 
classes, for the purpose of carrying on 
that contest, had cheerfully consented to 
bear the burden of a sixteenpenny income 
tax; but those circumstances were wholly 
changed. The right hon. Gentleman need 
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not suppose that this was now a popular 
tax. Popular it perhaps might be with 
the great manufacturers who expected 
through its means a vast increase in their 
trade—an expectation which he believed 
would not be realized; but to persons of 
small incomes, who formed the great bulk 
of those on whom direct taxation pressed, 
the impost was hateful and intolerable. 
Under Shedule D, 260,000 persons were 
assessed, of whom 200,000 had incomes of 
less than £300 a year. ‘What do we 
care about the reduction of the wine and 
the abolition of the paper duties ? was the 
complaint which these persons raised, and 
justly so, for among them the income tax 
produced the greatest inconvenience and 
suffering. Even as regarded the working 
classes, it was doubtful whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was proceeding on a sound 
principle of finance when he violated the 
pledge entered into for the reduction of 
the war taxes on tea and sugar in order 
that he might take off taxes on articles 
which the working classes did not con- 
sume. He was no enemy to the principle 
of free trade when that principle was pro- 
perly applied, but he must deny that it 
was properly applied by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The abolition of the paper 
duty was a mere delusion. It was a tax 
which nobody felt, and which presented 
but few impediments to trade, all the al- 
leged difficulties of collection having been 
cleared away by the evidence; and what 
was the result? The French Emperor 
had agreed to remove the prohibition on 
the export of rags, and instead of a pro- 
hibitory duty had laid on a duty of 100 
per cent. {The CHancenior of the Excur- 
quer: Has he?”’] It was so announced. 
[The CHaNcELLOR of the ExcHEQuer in- 
dicated that he was unaware of any such 
imposition.] At all events, it was to be 
a very heavy duty. Russia, too, was about 
to prohibit the export of rags ; all Europe 
would no doubt combine, seeing that there 
would be a greater demand for this mate- 
rial in England; and the consequence 
would be a sacrifice of £1,200,000 of reve- 
nue, and paper dearer than before, in the 
same way as leather had risen in price 
since the duty on that article had been re- 
moved. When the right hon. Gentleman 
stood so positively pledged to take off the 
income tax it would have been better that 
he should have ceased to be a Minister 
rather than not fulfil his pledge. As it 
was, it was to be hoped that if he lived 
to be a Minister in the reformed Pariia- 


Mr. Malins 
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ment, when the middle classes ‘mighty be 
no longer in a position to protect them. 
selves, he would »then act ‘as their: pro. 
tector, and would preserve something like 
a just proportion between direct andin 
direct taxation. 

Mr. PIGOTT said, he was anxious:to 
get some intimation from the right» hon, 
Gentleman respecting a future re-adjust. 
ment of the tax, which, while it pressed 
but lightly on the wealthy men of Man: 
chester, was heavily felt by the members 
of small trading communities. In towns 
such as that one which he had the honour 
to represent (Reading) the amount of the 
tax was o matter of very great import 
ance. 

Mr. BARROW observed, that he thought 
no time should be lost jn bringing forward 
the question of the re adjustment of the 
income tax, so as to do away with thein- 
equality with which it bore upon different 
classes, which was its most objectionable 
feature. The present mode of assessment, 
particularly with respect to Schedule D, 
the tax on trades and professions, caused 
much dissatisfaction, and a great deal of 
injustice had also been caused by the mode 
of assessment of mines under Schedule A, 
The assessment upon mines was somewhat 
like the assessment on professions. It was 
in effect an assessment on eapital, but 
with this disadvantage, that whereas “in 
Schedule D there was an appeal to the 
Board of Inland Revenue, in the: case’ of 
mines the Commissioners had stated that 
being an assessment under Schedule A, it 
was entirely in the control of the’ local 
Commissioners, and that the Board of In 
land Revenue could not interfere. That 
certainly was an injustice, and he was 
sure that on its being properly pointed 
out to the Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
would interfere and remedy it. “He qaite 
concurred in the opinions which had been 
expressed that if possible the mode of 
assessment should come under their con 
sideration this year. , 

Mr. PEASE said, that the imposition 
of the income tax this year was’ in con- 
sequence of the failure of all» other re 
sources, and, therefore, although he fully 
concurred in the opinion that as‘at present 
levied it was most unequal in its pressure 
he thought that the Chancellor of the Bz- 
chequer had no other option under the et- 
travagance of the country but to continue 
it, as the only effeetaal means ‘of ‘raising 
the revenue. It might be: said: that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought ‘not:to 
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pave taken off the. paper tax, or disposed 
ofthe terminable annuities as he had done; 
pat the House had already condemned the 
paper duty, and looking to the Budget as 
a whole, the right hon, Gentleman had 
made the best possible investment of the 
terminable annuities which had fallen in. 
«Mr: HANBURY said, he thought the 
jncome tax one of the best taxes which 
they bad. He hoped they should always 
have an income tax. .If, however, the 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer wished to 
have a majority in the next Parliament to 
support the tax, he must be prepared to 
take means to ensure that it be levied 
more justly. He was willing to agree to 
the tax as proposed for this year, because 
he believed it to be absolutely necessary. 
Hetrusted that the operation of the Treaty 
with Franee would be such as to lead the 
Government of that country to: substitute 
low instead of high rates. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that it was 
plain to him that if the House had made up 
its mind that the system of raising the re- 
venue by the imposition of an income tax 
was to be perpetuated, it was absolutely 
necessary that something should be done 
to make the burden fall more equally than 
it did now on the various classes of the 
community. Several years ago he had sat 
upon a Committee before which the ques- 
tion of the income tax as a means of rais- 
ing revenue was investigated, and not- 
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duced, which was exhausting the capital 
of the estate; and as the tax was in- 
tended to touch income only, it was per- 
fectly clear that when the capital of the 
estate was being exhausted, the charge 
ought to be levied on the interest of the 
capital only and not on the capital. Hav- 
ing studied this question deeply, he con- 
fessed. that he had been unable to sur- 
mount the difficulties which had defeated 
Mr, Pitt, and Sir Robert Peel. He did not 
believe that they could establish a just sys- 
tem of graduation, or define strictly be 
tween those accumulations of income which 
created or returned capital and income it- 
self. The House had launched into a sys- 
tem of taxation which was fraught with 
injustice, and he felt it his duty to point 
out to the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
task which he had undertaken. He had un- 
dertaken a task which defeated Mr. Pitt, 
he had undertaken a task which defeated 
Sir Robert Peel, for he had undertaken 
the task of adjusting an income tax accord- 
ing to the relative proportions of income 
and capital. The right hon. Gentleman 
having undertaken that task in defiance of 
the opinion both of Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert 
Peel, he (Mr. Newdegate) hoped that the 
House would not be satisfied with the 
abandonment of otier sources of revenue 
unless that task were adequately fulfilled. 
He had said that the country had been 
launched into a most dangerous system, 


withstanding all the arguments and all | and it had been launched by a coup d'état 
the caleulations which the hon. Member for | —it had been launched in the dark, and 
Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) and the late Mr. | the right hon. Gentleman would not think 
Hume produced in favour of a graduated | him unfair if he asked for an explanation of 


property tax in lieu of an income tax, and | 


in lieu of indirect taxation, the Committee 
came to the conclusion that the great diffi- 
culty which beset this form of taxation was 
the difficulty experienced by Mr. Pitt and 
Sir Robert Peel, when they considered the 
feasibility of establishing an-income and 
property in just proportion, not merely to 
income, but to the nature of the sources 
whence that income is derived, namely, the 
difficulty of graduating it according to the 
telative proportion of capital and meaus 
upon which it is now levied as an income 
tax, He did not wish to detain the House, 
but they would allow him to put one case 
to the Chaneellor of the Exchequer, and 

t case was the case of mines which had 
been alluded to, and it was one of the 
simplest cases which must be eonsidered. 
Olearly in that case the income tax was 

ied on capital, because it was a tax 
levied upow the return which a mine pro- 





the means by which the right hon. Gentle- 
man intended hereafter to levy an income 
tax that should be just as between capital 
and-income. He was too well acquainted 
with the inequalities of the income tax 
to concur in its perpetuation, The hon. 
Member for Birmingham was much more 
the fair and honest of the two, for he was 
willing to make the attempt to establish 
a graduated property and income. That he 
fail, would he (Mr. Newdegate) believed, but 
that was a matter of opinion. The House 
had no right to continue as a source of in- 
come a tax which Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert 
Peel considered only justifiable as a sub- 
sidy in time of war, owing to the injustice 
it occasioned, which they felt themselves 
unable to redress. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER—Sir, I just wish to explain, after 
what the hon. Gentleman said who has just 
sat down, that I was certainly not aware 
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that any person was under the impression 
that I had undertaken to re-adjust the 
schedules of the income tax. That is a 
task far beyond my strength, and the ut- 
most I said was, that if there was a dis- 
position on the part of the House to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the subject, it would 
not be my duty or that of the Government 
to oppose it. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE remarked, that he 
had aiways understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say that he thought it almost 
impossible to make such an adjustment of 
the tax as that referred to. He thought, 
however, that some attempt ought to be 
made to lessen the pressure of the tax on 
those least able to bear it, such as clerks 
and small tradesmen. The taxation of in- 
comes of £100 a year was carrying the 
tax a great deal too low, and therefore he 
regretted that the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth had not proceeded with the Motion 
of which he had given notice on that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had not 
yet had the opportunity. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, it was a 
question which ought to be considered, al- 
though he admitted it could not be carried 
out without deranging the whole financial 
measures. His belicf was that some of 
the larger tradesmen did not always pay 
income tax to the amount they ought to 
do. Those who had anything to do with 
compensation claims for goodwill of a busi- 
ness knew that the returns for income tax 
were extremely inadequate as compared 
with them. Ie knew of a case in which 
a man had returned to the income tax Com- 
missioners an income of £500, although 
he had made a claim for net income of 
£5,000. Over and over again he had 
known cases of £200 or £300 returned to 
the income tax, and as much as £1,500 
claimed for compensation. On the other 
hand the small traders were arbitrarily 
assessed, aud in many instances actually 
paid for larger profits than they made. 
He hoped, therefore, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if he could not make a general 
equitable re-arrangement of the whole sys- 
tem, would at least consider the undue pres- 
sure with which the tax bore upon small 
incomes. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS begged to say 
that when the Bill went into Committee, 
he should take the opportunity of moving 
that the charge of ‘sevenpence on incomes 
from £100 to £150 should be altogether 
abolished. 


The Chancellor of the Eachequer 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. HUBBARD said, he’ had not 
changed his opinion of the Budget or of 
the ‘Treaty which was the key to the whole 
scheme, and the main cause of all the diff. 
culties by which the Government were sur- 
rounded. It was perfectly obvious that if 
they gave up all their means of indiregt 
taxation, they would have no other re 
source than an income tax; and that tax 
was made more unjust and demoralizing 
by the manner in which it was imposed, 
So with respect to the minor taxes in the 
Budget, he was quite sure that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer must feel that they 
would be no small infliction upon the com. 
mercial world. The hon. Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. Laing) had spoken a great 
deal about loosening the strings of industry 
and liberating trade. Phrases of that kind 
were exceedingly expressive, and if true 
they would be valuable; but in this case 
they were no counterpoise to the small 
taxes which, while they caused great an- 
noyance to the trader, added |ittle or no- 
thing to the revenue of the country. With 
respect to the 11th Article of that Treaty, 
whereby we bound ourselves for a certain 
number of years to permit the free expor- 
tation of coals, the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs had said it was 
not the policy of this country to levy an 
export duty upon any commodity. He 
would call the attention of the House to 
the able administration of Mr. Wilson in 
India, and contrast it with the administra- 
tion at home. Mr. Wilson had abolished 
the export duty on hides, wool, and grain, 
and he had done rightly, for no man in his 
senses, seeing the competition which exist- 
ed in those articles, would dream of continu- 
ing a tax on such exports from India. On 
the other hand, he had imposed an export 
duty on saltpetre, in the produetion of 
which India had had a natural monopoly; 
and again he had done right, for while 
he had acted on the just principle of re- 
moving taxes which discouraged trade, or 
which induced foreign competition to a 
dangerous extent, he had retained and im- 
posed taxes which yielded a revenue to 
the exporting country at the cost of the 
Foreign consumer. Did the Freneh Go- 
vernment, when they bound this country 
not to lay an export duty on coals, bind 
themselves not to lay an import duty 
on them? Notat all. On the contrary, 
they bound us not to impose an export 
duty that they might be able to lay an 
import duty on them. Even with: the 
modifications which they proposed in their 
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tariff they were about to lay o tax of | asked for a tax which he thought himself 
Js. 2d.-a ton on coals when introduced | reasonably bound to pay, he would meet 
into Freneh ports. That duty of ls. 2d.|the demand fairly and honestly; but if 
ton on coals if levied here, on the|he thought it was a tax unjust in its 
6,000,000 tons exported from this coun- | incidence, he had a strong temptation to 
try, would have produced to the Chancellor | apply a remedy of his own to the griev- 
of the Exchequer the comfortable sum of | ance. He (Mr. Hubbard) contended, there- 
£350,000, which would have relieved him | fore, that no Minister was justified in 
from the disagreeable duty of imposing | continuing the income tax year after year 
those petty and annoying imposts he was| without endeavouring to devise a re- 
now forced to levy on the operations of |medy against its demoralizing tendency. 
commerce. But he must apologize to the | It was his deliberate conviction that there 
House for allowing himself to be diverted | would be no more difficulty in remedying 
from the subject of the income tax, on| the evils of the tax than there was in the 
which he had risen to say a few words, | arrangement of his right hon. Friend’s 
because it was a subject to which he hadj| succession tax. That tax involved far 
long given close and constant attention. | more intricate caleulations and computa- 
He must say, with all due regard to his | tions than would be necessary for an equit- 
hon. Friend behind him (Mr. Newdegate), | able income tax, It proceeded on the prin- 
who had spoken as if it were treason to | ciple of taxing the capitalized value of real 
question the policy of Mr. Pitt and Sir| property on its transfer from one person 
Robert Peel, that he did not rate these | to another, and that principle was equally 
examples so very high or regard them as | available for the taxation of income from 
cases from which he ought under no cir-| year to year. A tax which was levied on 
cumstances to deviate. He could not en-| yearly income ought to be juster and more 
tertain any great regard for the financial | equitable than a tax which was_ levied 
poliey of the times which witnessed the es- | once only in a generation, He, therefore, 
tablishment of a sinking fund—one of the | contended that the succession tax was a 
grossest delusions that was ever practised | precedent, and an example to be followed 
on a people by a finance Minister, and, | in the income tax, while he believed that 
therefore, he was not disposed to rate very | the inceme tax would not require an equal 
highly the precedent set them by Mr. Pitt,/ amount of deep and intricate computa- 
orto think that because he had recourse to | tions. He trusted that another year would 
an income tax it was therefore a financial | not pass before the income tax was se- 
measure for all time. He had still less re- | riously dealt with by the House, and that 
spect for the example of Sir Robert Peel, | they would not be tempted to deviate from 
because that statesman on this subject dis- | their resolution by the opinion that the 
tinetly proposed the income tax as a tem- | difficulties which Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert 
porary measure in order to effect a great | Peel failed to grapple with were insuper- 
national purpose. And that had been the | able. To his mind it was incredible that 
excuse of every succeeding Minister, not | in these days of scientific investigation it 
excepting his right hon. Friend who was | should be admitted that the income tax was 
now at the Exchequer. Parliament was | full of inequalities, and yet that it should 
therefore nowise bound to the income tax | be declared in the same breath that it was 
by a consideration of any of its antecedents. | impossible to find a remedy. He said that 
At present, however, they were in such a/a remedy could be found, and that it was 
position with: regard to the public revenue | quite possible to make distinctions, not, 
and expenditure that unless they trusted to | indeed, between individuals of the same 
some extent to direct taxation he did not/| class, but between different classes. If 
know where the national revenue was to| they attempted that, he had no doubt they 
come from. They could not retrace their | would succeed. If they did not, he be- 
steps; they could not reimpose indirect tax- | lieved they would fail in making the in- 
ation; and the inevitable result was a resort | come tax a permanent source of the revenue 
to direct taxation. For his own part, he| of the country. 
saw no objection to the principle of the in-| Lorp HARRY VANE remarked, that 
come tax, except its inquisitorial character. {no man could have sat, as he did, on the 
Its demoralizing tendency, of which so|Income-Tax Committee, of which the late 
much had been said, depended on the feel-| Mr. Hume was chairman, without coming 
ing of injustice which men entertained when } to the conclusion that the difficulties in the 
it was applied to them, If a man was| way of a fair and equitable adjustment of 
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the income tax to all classes were abso- 
lately insuperable. Such at least was the 
unanimous opinion of the Committee. He 
believed, however, that the principle of 
graduation, if they were to graduate, was 
possible to a certain limited extent. Fa- 
vourable as he was to a certain amount 
of direct taxation, he viewed, nevertheless, 
the present financial measures of the Go- 
vernment with some alarm, looking to the 
state of foreign affairs, to the general un- 
certainty with regard to political events, 
and to the possible tendency of the debate 
of that night. He confessed he was scep- 
tical as to the possibility of any very early 
reduction of the naval and military expen- 
diture, and so far was he from thinking, 
with speakers at public meetings at which 
the provisions of the Budget had been dis- 
cussed, that the income tax would altoge- 
ther terminate in the year, he apprehended 
that next year the House would be invited 
to continue the tax at « still higher amount 
than 10d. in the pound. It was admitted 
by all who had philosophically considered 
the’ subject, that if the income tax were 
levied for a long period of years at one rate 
the injustice of it would disappear. He 
would not be a party to holding out any 
prospect that they would be able to di- 
minish the amount of the tax next year, 
and he hoped the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not intend to convey the im- 
pression that he contemplated making any 
difference between different sources of in- 
come. At the same time he trusted some 
means would be devised of making the 
burden lighter on persons of limited in- 
come. 

Mr. CROOK said, that a portion of his 
constituents entertained the profound con- 
viction that the income tax was only ren- 
dered necessary by the enormous and un- 
justifiable amount of the naval and military 
expenditure. The tradesmen with whom 
he was familiar entertained the opinion 
that it was thrust upon them by the am- 
bition of clergymen and professional men 
to see their sons dressed in red flannel and 
gteen flannel. They were the men who 
were fond of military display and of wars, 
not for freedom, but for despotism all over 
the world. They were the persons who 
sanctioned a most aggressive policy on the 
part of this country towards every State 
with which we came in contact. They 
had in support of the most odious of all de- 
spotism—the despotism of Mussulmans— 
led us into a war in Russia, not with Rus- 
sia, for Russia never declared war against 


Lord Harry Vane 


{COMMONS} 
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us; she would have scorned to make’ war 
for such a purpose. Our policy was ong 
of annexation and aggrandisement, and 
wo had just been fighting to the death for 
the annexation of fresh provinces in India, 
while our conduct in China had been such 
as to outrage every moral and national 
law. If our policy were a policy of peace, 
and for the encouragement of freedom, he 
believed a million would be enough for our 
military expenditure. He hoped next year 


would witness a large reduction in the ex: : 


penditure of the army and navy. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he rose to make one observation which had 
been forced on his mind on this subject, 
and to which he wished to draw the atten: 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
because he knew his mind was directed to 
the subject of the income tax. If the tax 
was to be made perpetual and really fair, 
the greatest difficulty in the whole matter 
must be overcome—the difficulty of self- 
assessment, and the frauds to which it 
gave rise, He would suggest that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should eonsi- 
der whether it was possible to discontinue 
the assessment as a secret assessment; 
because he believed that publicity was the 
only remedy for the frauds now perpetrated, 
and that if they could not solve that diffi: 


eulty they must give up the tax as a per - 


manent source of revenue. He was not 
prepared to give an opinion on the point 
then, but he wished to point it out to the 
attention of his right hon. Friend, because, 
undoubtedly, if the tax were to be conti- 
nued, the mode of assessment must un- 
dergo consideration. 

Resolution 2. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been charged with 
making a running commentary on the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen on the Op- 
position side of the Honse, but he should 
be much obliged to him if he would do so 
on the remarks he was about to make. 
The subject to which he wished to draw 
his attention was one which he had on @ 
former occasion been desirous of bringing 
under the notice of the House, but was 
prevented from so doing by the lateness of 
the hour. The Resolution now before them 
was that upon ‘‘every note, memorandum, 
or writing, commonly called a contract note, 
or by whatever name the same may be de- 
signated,”’ dc., there should be charged 
a stamp duty of one penny. He wished 
to know whether the right hon. Gentleman 


intended to include in that arrangement - 
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what were called ‘‘ time bargains’ on the 
Stock Exchange, and to allow them to be 
ratified and legalized by the imposition of 
a ld.stamp. [The CHance.ior of the Ex- 
CHEQUER signified his assent.}] The first 
two: lines. of the Resolution were, ‘‘ Pro- 
vided the restrictions on dealings in the 
public funds contained in the Act of the 
seventh year of George II. shall be re- 
pealed.”” But did the House know what 
that Act was? It was an Act passed ori- 
givally for a period of three years by way 
of experiment, but found to work so bene- 
ficially that it was made permanent. It 
was still in operation, and to carry out 
this Resolution the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed, he understood, to repeal it, 
[The CHANcELLOR of the ExcHEQquer: 
Yes, by bringing in a Bill for the pur- 
pose.| The preamble of the Act set forth 
that 

“ Whereas great inconveniences have arisen and 
do arise by the wicked, pernicious, and destructive 
ractice of stock-broking, whereby many of Her 
Majesty's good subjects have been and are diverted 
from pursuing and exercising their lawful trades 
and avocations, to the ruin of themselves and fa- 
milies, the great discouragement of industry,” 
and the Act provided among other penal- 
ties upon gambling in the funds, that a 
fine of £500 should be imposed on any 
person who bought or sold stock not ac- 
tually standing in his own name. It was 
well known that the practice of ‘time bar- 
gains” had long been sanctioned by cus- 
tom if not by law, but he apprehended that 
the sanction of custom had not removed 
many evils connected with the practice. 
Now, there were many other things which 
society tolerated but which the Legislature 
could not sanction. The Government had 
for many years past taken stringent mea- 
sures for the suppression of gambling prac- 
tices of every description, and he wished 
to know on what possible ground the police 
were to be authorized to break into houses, 
in order to discover whether gambling was 
being carried on, and take any persons so 
employed before a magistrate to be mulcted 
in heavy penalties, when at the same time 
sanction by legislative enactment was to 
be conferred on a species of gambling by 
many degrees the most expensive and ruin- 
ous ever invented by the ingenuity of man? 
The name commonly given to gambling 
houses was one not mentioned to ears 
polite, but it was ten times more applicable 
tothe Stock Exchange, which, as far as 
‘*time bargains’’ were concerned, was little 
better than a vast Pandemonium. So far 
from encouraging such a system by legis 
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lative sanction, every means ought to be 
taken to suppress it. The proposal came 
from the Chancellor of the Exehequer, who 
represented one of the first constituencies 
in the country for piety and virtue ; but 
was the right hon, Gentleman carrying out 
the principles of piety and virtue when he 
sanctioned in the manner now proposed one 
of the most mischievous practices of gam- 
bling? For his own part he could not 
understand how such a proposal was con- 
sistent with public morality and the good 
order of the State, and therefore he gave 
notice that when the proper period for 
doing so arrived he would oppose by an 
Amendment the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would in the first place 
answer the appeal of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Norfolk. It was true he 
represented one of the Universities, and 
he would assure the hon. Gentleman that 
although his constituency were undoubtedly 
among the most distinguished supporters 
of piety and virtue, yet they had not— 
and they numbered 3,800—sent him a 
single remonstrance against the proposal, 
which had been published to the world for 
a length of time, to repeal the Act of 
7 Geo. I1.—Sir John Barnard’s Act. 
Whether it would have the effect which 
the hon. Gentleman imagined he did not 
know, but the principle upon which the 
Government had acted was this, that it 
was not wise to keep on the statute-book 
a pretended prohibition, which was con- 
stantly violated by the sanction of that 
branch of the community which stood in 
connection with those practices. There 
was an evident confusion of ideas in what 
had been stated by the hon. Gentleman. 
The hon. Gentleman lamented and de- 
plored the great temptations offered to 
young men on the Stock Exchange, and 
no doubt many resorted. to that place who 
had less discretion than means, from a de- 
sire to acquire a fortune rapidly. That no 
doubt was to be regretted, but the truth 
was that those persons continued to ruin 
themselves by turning to a bad purpose 
means that were not in themselves essen- 
tially bad. It was not in the case of time 
bargains only, but in every description of 
dealing in the funds, in mining specula- 
tions, and in joint-stock banks also, that 
such individuals might find the way to ruin. 
All these dealings involved the principle of 
gambling when taken to by persons who 
had, from their limited knowledge and 
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means, no business with them. With ol be wicked practice? The time was also 
gard to time bargains, the question was | when forestalling and regrating were con. 
whether they were so bad in themselves | sidered immoral; but we know that no 
that the Legislature ought to interfere | class of men were more beneficial to the 
with private discretion and to prohibit | community than the forestallers and re. 
them. The first objection to legislative | graters, who bought up grain for a time of 
interference was that it was totally in- searcity, and by raising the price induced 
effective—that the law was a dead letter, | economy in consumption when the time of 
and had been a dead letter almost from | scarcity actually came. These things were 
om day it was ree ge 4 vert “4 _ tara and - oe pres 
the respect In which laws shou e held | of the Exe equer) was almost ashar to 
by the ‘whole community, the laws ought, | dwell upon them ; but if the hon. Member 
practically, to have some force in them ; wished to bring matters wenger the con- 
they ought not to be passed by the Le-! dition in which they were in the good old 
gislature as mere neauinen of abstract | times of Geo. II, should direct his opposi- 
opinion, but as instruments of Govern-| tion not against time bargains only but 
ment. The question was not whether fool-| against every description of trading that 
ish persons might be tempted to ruin them- | implied risk and against the entire system 
selves, both in their fortunes and morally, | of stock-jobbing so strongly reprobated in 
by dabbling in these time bargains, but; the time of Geo. II. 

whether they were so essentially immoral) Mr. BOVILL said, he thought the right 
as to make it proper to proscribe them, | hon. Gentleman did not quite understand 
like the practices carried on in a gambling-| the state of the Jaw. He would remind 
house. Even the transactions in a gam- | _ that in the eighth and ninth year of 
bling-house were not easy to define or de-| the present reign av Act had been passed 
bron when it was aan to put down i to prevent contracts by way of wager or 
evil by law, and as no great philosophical | gaming being enforced in courts of law, 
nicety could be attained, it was requisite | and the legislation against time bargains, 
to include everything which bore a re-/ which it was now proposed to repeal bya 


semblance to the evil in question. With | 


simple Resolution, was based on the same 


regard to these time bargains, he was not | principle. It was not therefore simply a 


prepared to say, on the face of the facts 
within the knowledge of everybody, that 
there was anything essentially in the 
nature of a time bargain which was vicious 
or immoral, so that it ought to be pro- 
scribed by law. As for the class of gen- 
tlemen who dealt in money, he did not be- 
lieve there was a more respectable class of 
men in the commercial world than those 
who were immediately connected with the 
Stock Exchange in London; and time 
bargains were a part of the regular busi- 
ness of the class of gentlemen whose busi- 
ness it was to deal in money as their trade 
and daily occupation. These transactions 
could not be divided by any difference of 
principle from transactions in the funds. 
No doubt that they involved a greater de- 
gree of hazard, but that was just as the 
insurance of high risks involved greater 
hazards than low risks. At the time when 
Parliament attempted to proscribe ‘these 
time bargains, an idea prevailed that all 
dealings in the stocks and funds were de- 
serving of reprobation, and therefore stock- 
jobbing was called “a wicked practice,” 
and it was so designated in the Act to 
which the hon. Member had referred. But 
who supposed now that stock-jobbing was 
The Chancellor of the Exuchequer 





question of repealing Sir John Barnard’s 
Act, but of reversing the whole course of 
legislation down to the present time, for 
the purpose of preventing gambling specu- 
lations. The speculations in opium in 
India ought to operate as a warning. 
Wagers were once carried on in that arti- 
cle to such an extent that one mercantile 
firm ‘‘ stood to win,” or ‘* stood to lose,” 
a million and a half of money on a single 
operation. At the same time many com- 
mercial houses were placed in jeopardy by 
such practices. The legislature of India 
had put down these wagering practices ; 
and he (Mr. Bovill) protested against a 
Resolution which was to sweep away the 
whole legislation on the subject. 

Resolution 5. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he thought the 
language of the Resolution extremely large, 
and, although he believed it was not in- 
tended to include coupons or dividend 
warrants, it would be very satisfactory to 
have that assurauce from the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Tat CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Resolution would not in 
the slightest degree affect the question 
raised with regard to the liability of 
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coupons or dividend warrants to pay the 
ld. tax. A question was raised on the 
law as it stood under the Act introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire, but the law, he be- 
lieved, was against the liability, and no 
attempt had been made to enforce it. It 
was not intended by the Resolution to 
affect the Jaw at all. He believed it did 
not affect the law, and when the Bill was 
drawn the form of the clause would make 
this clear. 

Resolution 11. 

Mr. PULLER said, he understood the 
object of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in this proposal was to catch property 
which passed by will under a power of 
appointment. Now, he desired to point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman a dis- 
tinction which would exist under the new 
law, which ought not to be allowed. French 
Rentes, or Pensylvanian Bonds, when be- 
queathed in execution of a power of ap- 
pointment, would be subject to duty, but 
the same kind of property, when abso- 
lutely belonging to the testator, would not 
beso liable. 

Tax CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the subject was one of con- 
siderable diffieulty, and the heads of the 
Department and his learned Friend the 
Attorney General did not think it could 
be summarily dealt with in the few words 
allotted to it in the Resolution. It was a 
difficult matter to know where to draw the 
line as to the liability of property not en- 
tirely in England, and, therefore, the sub- 
ject. well deserved further consideration. 
However he thanked his hon. Friend for 
calling attention to the matter. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

Bill or Bills ordered to be brought in by Mr. 


Massry, Mr. Caance.tor of the Excnequer, and 
Mr. Larne. 


REFRESHMENT HOUSES AND WINE 
LICENCES BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (who rose with Mr. Ayrton) said, 
he was sorry to interpose between the hon. 
Member and the House, but he believed he 
was in order in rising to move that the Bill 
be now read a second time. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to urge 
the postponement of the debate. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the hon. Gentleman 
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might move the postponement after he had 
addressed the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was in possession 
of the House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, this is not the first time I 
have heard the language of the petition 
just presented by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. J. Ewart), that 
this is a Bill for confiscating the property 
of the Licensed Victuallers of this country. 
It is very difficult to diseuss this question 
without more or less indicating an opinion 
with regard to the present system under 
which drinking houses are licensed and 
managed in this country. I am afraid 
that, as far as my opinion is concerned, it 
is very unfavourable to that system, but at 
the same time the Government have been 
very anxious in framing this Bill to keep in 
view a particular and limited object, so as 
to avoid anything that could be fairly de- 
seribed, in the langeage of the petition from 
Liverpool, as a confiscation of property— 
to avoid, in fact, every interference with 
the interests of the Licensed Victuallers or 
of those who hold licences for the sale of 
beer, by any legislation, direct or indirect, 
beyond that which is absolutely necessary 
to the scope and suecess of the particu- 
lar measures before us. There was much 
pressed on us by the sellers of beer, there 
was great authority due to the Report of 
the Committee of this House, which must 
become at some time or other a question of 
serious consideration, and which proposed 
to deal with the whole system under which 
the sale of strong liquors is regulated in 
this country. Our whole object was, as 
we were not able to undertake this year to 
propose a complete and final settlement of 
that important question, to proceed as far 
as possible without prejudice to any of the 
interests involved, and entirely to avoid, as 
we hoped, any oceasion of hearing the Bill 
described in the terms which the Licensed 
Vietuallers of Liverpool have thought pro- 
per to adopt. 1 can assure the House that 
the Bill has been framed in the spirit that 
I have described. Now, Sir, this is a Bill 
of very great practical importance, and one 
into which no considerations of party spirit 
or purely political motive ought to enter. 
It is a measure of importance as a fiscal 
measure, and takes its rise immediately 
from a fiscal proposal, for it would have 
been absurd to propose a great diminution 
of the wine duties, involving a sacrifice of 
the public revenue, and to hold out any 
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hope to the House that that revenue would 
recover rapidly, unless we were prepared 
at the same time to submit a measure by 
‘which the channels for the sale of wine, 
and for carrying it to the houses of the 
consumers, could be enlarged and altered. 
But, although fiscal considerations formed 
the immediate necessity for the measure, 
I will admit that it is not to be decided 
upon entirely fiscal grounds. It has im- 
portant bearings on the social condition of 
the community, upon the great question of 
public sobriety, and the ground on which I 
earnestly commend it to the House, is, not 
its importance for fiseal ends or for fiscal 


security, but on the ground that it is a 


good and wise measure, not only with re- 
gard to the comforts of the people, but 
also, in the second place, for the promo- 
tion of temperance and sobriety as opposed 
to drunken and demoralized habits. In the 
discussions I have had with various parties 
who view this measure with suspicion and 
aversion, I have found it necessary to hold 
firmly by those two conditions. Those 
parties have been two, and although they 
have for the moment acted in partial con- 
junction, yet it appears to me almost to 
be a jest to mention them together in the 
House of Commons. One of those par- 
ties has been the Licensed Victuallers of 
this country, who represent in some hum- 
ble degree the sale of beer, in some 
greater degree the sale of wine, and far 
above all, the sale of ardent spirits, because 
that is the main, and I am afraid I must 
say the favourite, portion of the trade. 
The other of those parties is a body of 
gentlemen of whom I cannot speak either 
here or elsewhere without profound respect, 
as gentlemen who are earnestly endea- 
vouring to lay the axe, as they think, at 
the root of a great social evil. I mean the 
members of temperance societies. I must 
at the same time avow a broad difference 
of opinion with them, and a belief which I 
presume to entertain as an individual, and 
which this House has always acted upon 
in its legislation, that so far as wine is 
concerned there is a use of wine as apart 
from the abuse, whereas those gentlemen 
draw no distinction between the use and 


the abuse of wine, and in their view it is 
just as easy to talk of the legitimate use of 
theft and perjury, as to talk of the legiti- 


mate use of wine, I am bound to say that 
of these two classes of opponents I cannot 
doubt from which the most formidable oppo- 
sition is to be expected, I frankly own that 
those who represent the National Temper- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{ COMMONS? 
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ance Society have it as much in viewrto 
acquit their consciences, to liberate: their 
souls, and to wash their hands of all re- 
sponsibility as to prosecute a real and earns 
est opposition to the Bill of the Govern- 
ment. They do not hesitate to say that 
they object to anything that: is. calculated 
to increase the means of access to wine or 
other strong liquor, but they admit. also 
that this Bill is a great improvement upon 
any legislative system that exists with -re- 
spect to the sale of spirits or beer. 1 am 
sure that. the House will, pass @ fair.aud 
just judgment on this Bill upon grounds of 
public policy and publie morality. . Those 
who have made representations adverse to 
the Bill have varied, both in their grounds 
and in their proposals. But the answer 
given to them on the part of the Govern- 
ment has been this,—that there are two 
conditions from which we cannot depart. 
We cannot consent to leave the increased 
importation of wine at the reduced duties 
dependent only on those channels of access 
to the consumer which now exist. That 
is one of the fundamental propositions on 
which the Bill has been based, and that 
proposition rests on grounds that may be 
shortly and simply stated. In the first 
place, the channels for the distribution of 
wine are in some respects most improperly; 
nay even ludicrously restrained. Because, 
setting aside for the moment the question 
of what facilities the House should give 
for the consumption of wine on the premi- 
ses where it is sold, the system is highly 
restrietive with regard to the sale of wine 
not to be consumed on the premises ; and 
it is absolutely necessary to afford greater 
facilities for the sale of wine as an article 
of retail trade not to be consumed on the 
premises, but for ordinary family. use, 
The other fundamental ground on which 
we proceed is that the channels for the 
sale of wine are unduly restricted in_pro- 
portion to the channels for the sale of other 
descriptions of strong liquor. A. . very 
numerous and influential deputation of 
licensed victuallers who came to plead the 
sufficiency of the present chamnels for the 
sale of strong liquors said, ‘‘ What, can | 
you desire? Why, there are now 63,000 
of these licensed houses.”’ And cer: 
tainly, when one hears such a number 
as that named, it sends a kind of shudder 
through the frame; and it certainly does 
appear at first sight reasonable, without 
entering into the question of quality, that 
the quantity. of the existing channels 
should be found sufficient,. But when we 
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eome to examine the state of the case 
we discover that, including about 40,000 
or 50,000 now licensed: for the sale of 
beer, there are in this country considerably 
over’100,000 houses licensed for the sale 
of strong drink to be consumed on the pre- 
mises, But then-we are in this strange 
predicament. One would say, if you look 
at beer, wine, and spirits, that the scale 
ought to adjust itself in this way:—Beer 
is the great national drink of the popu- 
Jation, and evidently requires much the 
largest number of houses to be licensed 
for its sale. But next to beer I should 
think those who are anxious for public 
sobriety would naturally desire that greater 
facilities should be given for the sale 
of wines as compared with spirits. On 
the contrary, such is the state of your 
law that at this moment no man can have 
licence for the sale of wive unless he has 
a licenee for the sale of spirits also. You 
give a positive preference to the sale of 
spirits, because a man may have a licence 
to sell spirits without one also for selling 
wine, but he cannot have a licence to sell 
wine without one also for selling spirits. 
I appeal to the advocates of temperance 
whether it is possible to justify legislation 
so absurd as that. And how does it work? 
Is it only a theoretical distinction, whereas 
in practice all those who sell spirits sell 
wines also? On the contrary, those who 
are licensed to sell spirits exist as spirit- 
sellers to the extent of 63,000; and only 
25,000 of that number bold licences to sell 
wine at all. So that you have in this 
country 38,000 persons licensed to sell 
spirits who are not licensed to sell wine. 
It is under these circumstances that with 
the most confident anticipation of the fa- 
vourable judgment of the House I ask 
them to join us in considering and digest- 
ing the provisions of a measure offering in- 
creased facilities for the sale of wine. And 
I am bound to say, with regard to the 
quality of the wine supplied to the public, 
that I think it indispensable to alter the 
channels of distribution, so as to introduce 
that principle of competition which is so 
essentially necessary in this country. By 
enlarging the sale of wine through new 
channels, we shall improve the wine sold 
through the old ones. We all know what 
sort of an article is sold as wine in this 


country. Excepting hotels of a certain 
class, where at very high prices the most 
excellent’ wines are to be obtained, and 
speaking generally, what pen or tongue 
could adequately deseribe the liquors now 
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sold as wine in ordinary public-houses to 
the British community? Why, the white 
wine is a mixture of fire and water, while 
the red wine sold as port, is made of the 
juice of the sloe, and various other pro- 
duets, perhaps not so harmless, together, 
no doubt, with a considerable infusion of. 
some kind of spirit. We have seen, then, 
that it is absolutely necessary to provide 
new channels for the sale of wine ; and the 
second pruposition that I have laid down 
as fundamental for any useful and salutary 
measure is this—that, whatever we might 
do with regard to establishing the control 
of the magistracy and police, the Govern- 
ment will not be reponsible for reproducing, 
in a new form, the evils existing in the pre- 
sent licensing system. It is no reproach to 
the magistracy, to say that when the pro- 
visions of this Bill are examined, it will be 
found that they have been framed in a 
spirit of ample, I might add, unlimited, 
confidence in the general competence, in- 
telligence, and integrity of the justices of 
the peace of this country—a confidence 
which, I believe, they well deserve. There 
may be exceptions, there may be particular 
quarters where private interests come di- 
rectly into play ; but what I state is, that 
this measure proceeds on the principle that 
you may safely repose in the magistracy 
any powers which fairness of intention and 
ability of mind will enable men to exercise 
in a satisfactory manner. But your present 
licensing system imposes on magistrates 
duties which it is impossible for them to 
discharge. It makes them judges of the 
quantity of liquor that a given number of 
human beings ought to consume. How 
absurd is that ; and how absurd the ine. 
quality it produces! In a particular place 
the magistrates frame a certain estimate 
of the capacity of human organs to receive, 
digest, and dispose of strong liquors; and 
if they are inclined to form a narrow 
estimate of that capacity, they determine 
that the number of public-houses shall be - 
a fixed and limited number. In another 
place the magistrates, taking a different 
view of the question, and thinking that 
with an increasing population there should 
be increasing facilities, go on enlarging 
the number of licensed houses. In Man- 
chester one view prevails, and, accord- 
ingly, in that city there is now a smaller 
number of these houses than there was, I 
believe, twenty years ago. In Liverpool, 
on the other hand, the magistrates do not 
look at the subject in the same light; and 
although the population does not greatly 
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differ from that of Manchester, there are 
threefold more public houses than in that 
city. There is, then, an inequality de- 
pendent on private and personal discretion 
which ought not to exist. The matter 
ought to be regulated on intelligible prin- 
ciples, operating with something like uni- 
formity in different parts of the country, 
and producing contentment by its equal 
dealing with one district as compared with 
another. Not only, however, is the pre- 
sent licensing system unequal, but it en- 
genders the greatest heartburnings and 
suspicions. I am not about to enter into 
that evil. I only mention it ‘as one of the 
reasons why the Government are unwilling 
to be responsible for reproducing it in a 
province where it does not now exist. For 
moral purposes, I must say, the system is 
entirely inefficient. What do the licensed 
victuallers of Liverpool, who oppose this 
Bill, tell us as to the operation of the 
public-house system in that town, the ma- 
gistrates of which, it may be remembered, 
petitioned for its alteration. In their 
printed statements they declare that in 
Liverpool there are 1,526 lieensed public- 
houses, and that there ere public-houses 
known by the police to be the resorts of 
thieves and prostitutes, but still annually 
licensed by the magistrates to the number 
of 178. That is the system with which, 
upon moral grounds it may be, we are re- 
quested not to meddle. It has also a ten- 
dency to create monopoly ; and it is evi- 
dent that where there is monopoly, pro- 
prietary—or what is called ‘* vested’’— 
interests grow up in the licence of every 
public-house. There is a property in every 
public-house in respect to the licence, apart 
from the other elements which make up its 
value in the market. The existence of that 
property constitutes the most formidable 
impediment to the exercise of police and 
magisterial control, and renders it almost 
practically impossible to apply that control 
on account of these vested interests. Well, 
when it is proposed to rear up a new class 
of houses, having licences given in a simi- 
lar manner, subject to similar arbitrary 
restraint, the answer is obvious, that if we 
were to accede to that proposition, these 
wine licences, like those of the licensed 
victuallers, would become the root and 
nucleus of a new mass of vested interests, 
and would also effectually obstruct the au- 
thority wielded by the police, and the ma- 
gistracy for the maintenance of good order 
and the prevention of social evil. That I 
think is a conclusive reason why we should 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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decline to present to the House any Bill, 
which, while attempting to provide iq 
system of licences for the sale of wine, 
should subject those licences to the kind 
of diseretion which is now exercised ' by 
magistrates with regard to publie-houses, 
Short of these two propositions—the one 
that we should rest contented with the pre- 
sent licensing system, and the other that 
we should create a new licensing system de- 
pendent simply upon the discretion of the 
magistrates—there is no proposal tending 
simply to giving stringent powers of con- 
trol and punishment both before and after, 
both by way of prevention and by way of 
penalty, for the maintenance of good order, 
that we shall not be ready to entertain, 
with every desire to adopt it. Having 
said thus much of the general views with 
which the Bill is undertaken, I will now 
describe its majn objects. These objects 
are three, and with regard to two of them 
I anticipate perhaps even the unanimous 
concurrence of the House. One of them 
is to give enlarged means for the sale of 
wine not to be consumed upon the pre 
mises. I think there can be no doubt 
that the sale of wine in that way, where 
it would merely enter into families for 
the domestic use of the people is, gene- 
rally speaking, both unexeeptionable and 
desirable. We shall, therefore, propose 
that, subject to the payment of a mode- 
rate licence duty, retail shopkeepers shall 
be entitled to take out licences for the 
sale of wine, not to be consumed upon 
the premises. I do not intend to argue 
that part of the question, beeause | ap- 
prehend that the reasonableness of the 
proposal will, in all likelihood, be univer- 
sally admitted. I pass on to what undoubt- 
edly is socially a more important. part of 
the Bill. The Bill proposes to attain one 
great and important objeet of police con- 
trol, which has no connection whatever 
with strong liquors. We propose that all 
houses whatevey, in which any description 
of refreshment is usually and ordinarily 
sold, shall be brought under the control of 
the police, and shall with that view be 
made liable to the payment of a small 
licenee duty. The ground on which that 
proposal is made is that many of these 
houses are both the receptacles of disor- 
derly characters and the scenes of very dis- 
orderly transactions. It is likewise stated 
with some probability of truth, that in many 
of them strong liquors are survéptitiously 
sold. I do not think it necessary to enter 
into any detail upon this subject, because I 
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think I may say that there is a publie opin- 
ion established to the effect that it would 
be desirable to bring the whole of this elass 
of houses within the sweep of the special 
control of the police. There is, however, 
inthis part of the measure, one point to 
which I wish to invite the attention of the 
House. We propose to exempt all houses 
below £10 in value, in places containing 
Jess than a certain population. In villages 
and even in small towns, there are often a 
number of houses in which certain slight 
articles, which may be called refreshments 
—ginger beer and oranges—are sold, but 
the sale of which does not constitute a 
trade such as to make them the resort 
of any persons at all, or to render it ne- 
cessary to subject them to the control of 
the police. I think that whatever may be 
the proper limit to this exemption, as to 
which there may be some doubt, that the 
reasonableness and propriety of the ex- 
emption itself will be generally admitted. 
The third part of the Bill is that which 
refers to the licensing of eating-houses 
for the sale of wine; and here I must be 
permitted to draw a very important dis- 
tinction, because an idea has gone abroad 
that all refreshment houses are to be licen- 
sed for the sale of wine. There could not 
On the contrary, it is 


be a greater error. 
a fundamental principle of this Bill to draw 
a distinction between refreshmeat houses 
generally and those refreshment houses 
which are really eating-houses, and that 
for reasons upon which I will presently 


dwell fora moment. In licensing eating- 
houses for the sale of wine we have had 
in view the creation of a system more 
healthful, more sane, and attended with 
much less even of the contingency of evil 
than any part of the system which is now 
established by law. It appears, Sir, to be 
pretty obvious that in the case of man na- 
ture intended that the functions of eating 
and drinking should be carried on toge- 
ther, or in immediate connection one with 
another. You have contrived, however, a 
system of law which does everything short 
of absolute enactment to separate them 
one from the other. You bave, therefore, 
got in England some 70,000 or 80,000 
drinking-houses that are not eating-houses 
at all; and not only that, but what else 
have you done? You have constituted a 
monopoly in the sale of drink, and to those 
who hold that monopoly you have not given 
& monopoly of the sale of victuals. What 
has been the consequence? That the 
trade in drink has been fostered, favoured 
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and prosecuted by those who have the mo- 
nopoly of it, to the comparative neglect of 
the trade in victuals, which, not being the 
subject of a monopoly, has gone forth and 
become the property of a different set of 
parties, the social result of which is, that 
you have done everything in your power, 
by the construction of your law, to sepa 

rate the business of eating from that of 
drinking. I do not want to enter into a 
discussion of the constitution of human 
nature, and perhaps my opinion that the 
functions of eating and drinking ought to 
be joined together, may, in the view of 
some gentlemen, be open to dispute, al- 
though it appears to me to be a reason- 
able one; but, at any rate, I see this, that 
persons of the upper class who have power 
to make arrangements for themselves take 
eare to make provision for it through the 
medium of their clubs. That which I am 
now going to ask for the people we, who sit 
in this House, and those of our station in 
life have taken very good care to provide. 
for ourselves. We are not content, if 
we want to drink a glass of wine, to be 
dependent upon that which is purchased 
from a licensed victualler. We can buy 
for our 4¢., 6d., or 1s. a glass, half-a- 
pint, a pint, or whatever quantity we want; 
and not in London only, but in Liverpool, 
in Manchester, in Edinburgh, and I know 
not where, the upper classes, recognizing 
the reasonableness of this arrangement, 
have, by means of clubs, formed for them- 
selves that system which, as far as pos- 
sible, we have by our laws placed beyond 
the reach of the common people and of 
the middle class. Well, Sir, with respect 
to these eating-houses, is it not perfectly 
obvious that the old system of separating 
eating and drinking is the most unwise 
one that we could possibly pursue if we 
want to promote sober habits? People 
who go to eat are not permitted to drink 
at the place where they eat,—that is to 
say, there is a complicated machinery of 
sending out to the nearest public-house 
for the particular jug or glass of this or 
that, which imposes impediments, obsta- 
cles, and trouble that operate almost as a 
prohibition, and practically we know that, 
except in inns and hotels, in all eating- 
houses properly so called eating and drink- 
ing are, as a consequence of our laws, 
effectually disjoined. What is the conse- 
quence of that? You do not get rid of 
the desire for drink ; you cannot quench 
or extinguish that by forbidding a man to 
get drink where he eats, but you compel 
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him in order to indulge his desire for drink 
to. go to a place of which drinking is the 
special business. If you wanted to con- 
trive and devise a scheme for promoting 
~ drunkenness would it be possible to devise 
a better one than is presented to you by 
such a state of the law? Then, I am 
told that this Bill ought not to be sup- 
ported because the Beer Bill has failed. 
Why, what was the Beer Bill? It was 
totally different in principle from this mea- 
sure. The main object of this Bill is to 
reunite the business of eating and drink- 
ing ; the object of the Beer Bill, on the 
contrary, was to create new houses, of a 
different description from those which ex- 
isted, but still essentially, and, indeed, 
almost solely, drinking-houses. I may 
here venture to mention to the House what 
I have learnt, and I think it is a fact of 
some interest, with regard to what has 
lately taken place in Sweden. We all 
know that the Swedes are a people of very 
great intelligence, and one with whom Eng- 
lishmen are very glad to claim a kindred 
of blood; but they are also a people 
among whom the vice of drunkenness has 
very extensively prevailed. Of late years 


great efforts have been made, with very 
considerable success, to restrain that vice, 


and one of the measures which have been 
adopted for that purpose has been a pro- 
vision or a plan which has, I am told, been 
universally adopted in that country, that 
spirit should not be sold in any house ex- 
cept those where victuals also are retailed, 
and I am glad to be able to quote a case 
of experience of that sort in support of the 
principle upon which this Bill is founded. 
Besides reuniting the business of eating 
with that of drinking, from which it has 
by a fatal error been separated, there is, I 
think, undoubtedly great advantage in the 
substitution of milder for stronger drinks. 
I do not believe that the extended use of 
wine will act very powerfully in limiting 
or restraining the use of spirits, still less 
do I believe that it will act powerfully in 
limiting or restraining the use of beer. 
We have an increasing population, we 
have a population that is not only increas- 
ing in numbers, but is growing, and has 
been rapidly growing, in wealth ; and with 
the increase of numbers and of wealth, there 
is a legitimate sphere for an increase in 
the consumption both of wine and beer, 
apart from any trenching of the one upon 
the other; but still, comparing strong 
liquors with weak ones, I think it is an 
advantage in this Bill that it will give to 
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the people a much easier access to a mild 
liquor than they have hitherto enjoyed... [ 
have read to-day a long letter addressed 
to me, complaining that there are man 
drunken people in Paris. I should be y 

glad to exchange the drunkenness of Lon- 
don for that of Paris. I would gladly take 
the drunkenness of Paris, if we might be 
permitted to make them a present of the 
drunkenness of London in exchange. In 
fact, it is a universal principle that no 
country where wine is abundant and chea 
is a drunken country. On the other hand, 
it is, I am afraid, almost equally safe to 
assert the converse—namely, that countries 
where wine is not abundant and cheap, but 
where the use of other liquors extensively 
prevails, are universally, in Europe at least, 
drunken countries. Besides the advantage 
of reuniting eating and drinking, which is 
the main principle of our Bill, it provides 
a much better and more effective system 
of control than any which exists at pre- 
sent, whether with respect to licensed 
victuallers or with respect to beer-houses. 
Let me state the leading provisions of the 
Bill relative to that control. Every one 
who keeps a refreshment house, subject to 
certain limited exemptions, will be com- 
pelled to take out a small licence, and will 
so come under the control of the police, 
All those who keep eating-houses will be 
entitled to apply to the Excise for a wine 
licence, but before it issues, the officer of 
Excise must make known the fact to the 
magistrates, who have power under the 
Bill—very large and even arbitrary power, 
I admit—power which cannot be justified 
unless you have confidence in their inte- 
grity and intelligence—to object to the 
issue of the licence, and tg put an abso- 
lute veto upon it, provided they can assert 
either that the house is not an eating-house 
within the meaning of the Act, or that it 
is a house kept or frequented by disorderly 
persons. The reason why I have given 
such a power with respect to the applica- 
tion by the magistrates of the definition of 
an eating-house is, that if you were to 
entitle the parties themselves, upon under- 
taking to sell bread and cheese, to call them- 
selves eating-house keepers, and to invest 
them on that ground with a title to take 
out a wine licence, the effect would be that 


you would give licences to drinking-houses _ 


under the name of eating-houses. The ob- 
ject of the Bill is to give a wine licence 
only in eases where the business of drink- 
ing is so far subsidiary to the business 

eating that the house can be declared to 
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be kept open for the purpose of selling 
victuals. It is necessary for that purpose 
that the magistrates should have stringent 
powers, and therefore we have given them 
powers whick, though large, I hope the 
House will in the main approve. More- 
over, we have given them an equally strin- 

nt power with reepect to anything of 
a disorderly character appertaining to a 
house ; and I propose also to give them 
power to object to the licensing of a house 
on the ground that it does not correspond 
with the rental or value provided by the 
Act, or that the tenant has been disquali- 
fied in some other place under the provi- 
sions of the Act. These, I think, are effi- 
cient restraints upon any undue facility in 
the first issuing of the licences. Let me 
now state what the Bill provides in regard 
to the subsequent management of houses. 
In the first place, the licence must be re- 
newed from year to year, and, though it 
would not be just to impose upon the party 
who wants a renewal of his licence the ne- 
eessity of going through the same process 
of giving notice that he had to pursue when 
he first obtained it; yet the Bill, duly re- 
quiring the magistrates to take the initia- 
tive, gives them the same powers, to be 
annually exercised, if they think fit, in the 
case of renewals of licences, as they are 
to exercise upon notice received from the 
party in the case of the original granting 
of a licence. I mention these stringent 
powers thus particularly because they are 
so large and considerable that the House 
ought not to confer them without having 
its attention drawn to them in the plainest 
and most pointed manner. They are justi- 
fied, I think, by the nature ot the case, 
especially in making the first trial of a 
new system; but they are stringent to the 
last degree, and, I believe, will prevent 
persons from applying for wine licences 
who are not conscious that their conduct 
is beyond suspicion or doubt. So much 
for the first issuing of the licences, and 
likewise for the restraints upon renewals. 
There is, besides, in the Bill a system of 
penalties. This portion of the Bill has 
been copied in general from the Beer Acts, 
which contain very severe penalties; but 
they have been improved and made more 
workable by changes of various kinds. I 


intend myself to propose an Amendment at 


the commencement of the 26th clause, of 
which the necessity will at once be recog- 
nized. The words of that clause have been 
taken from the Beer Act, and provide 
that everybody licensed under the Act who 
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shall permit any person to be guilty of 
drunkenness or disorderly conduct in their 
houses shall be subject to certain penal- 
ties; but, oddly enough, the section which 
makes it penal to permit drunkenness or 
disorderly conduct does not make it penal 
to be guilty of drunkenness or disorderly 
conduct. I propose, in Committee, to 
make an Amendment to that effect. The 
House will see that I have endeavoured to 
make the penalties as effective as possi- 
ble, but I shall propose, in Committee, to 
introduce a form of penalty which does 
not appear in the Bill as it now stands— 
namely, the disqualification of houses un- 
der certain circumstances as well as the 
disqualification of persons. This provision 
may undoubtedly be attended with a good 
deal of difficulty, as a landlord may some- 
times be unfortunate in a bad tenant who 
has misconducted himself, and may wish 
to displace him by a good tenant carrying 
on the same trade in the same place; but, 
on the other hand, there has been so much 
evil attending the substitution of men of 
straw for men who have been disqualified 
on conviction that, upon the whole, I think 
it better to give the magistrates power to 
disqualify houses as well as persons. We 
have also provided that the penalties shall 
be absolute, without appeal, except upon 
the third conviction. I am persuaded that, 
if the penalties err, they do not err on the 
side of lenity. They may be thought too 
stringent in some cases, but that is a mat- 
ter for consideration in Committee. I have 
now explained the general scope and effect 
of our Bill, and the principal provisions 
which it contains. As I said at the com- 
mencement, so I say at the close—I do 
not propose this Bill with the intention of 
making it the precursor of an attack upon 
the privileges, if they be privileges, now 
enjoyed by licensed victuallers or by beer- 
houses. That question stands upon dis- 
tinct and independent grounds, and, no 
doubt, will some day or other call for the 
attention of the House. The present Bill 
I recommend as a Bill which will have a 
decided tendency to the promotion of habits 
of sobriety among the people, and which 
will have that effect both by the establish- 
ment of a far better system of control than 
any which now exists, and especially by 
offering the people the means of reason- 
able access to the refreshing influences of 
liquor in conjunction with the meals they 
are required to take. It is, therefore, not 
only a wise and judicious fiscal measure, 
but a measure well calculated to encourage 
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among the people habits of no common im- 
portance with respect to all their social and 
moral relations. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. WYLD moved the Adjournment of 
the Debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” 

Mr. AYRTON supported the Motion 
for Adjournment on the ground that the 
Bill gave effect to the imposition of certain 
taxes which had not yet received the sanc- 
tion of the House. If the House should 
not give its assent to those taxes, it would 
be necessary for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer to introduce a very different Bill 
from that which he had just submitted to 
its consideration. The best way would be 
to take the taxes first and the Bill after- 
wards, No more important financial ques- 
tion could be proposed to the House than 
that of levying a tax upon the keepers of 
shops of a certain class. He trusted the 
House would allow the debate to be ad- 
journed, until, in aceordance with the usual 
course, a Resolution had been passed in 
Committee. 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 


QUER said, he would agree with the hon. 
Gentleman’s conclusion if he could agree 


to his premises. There could not be a 
greater mistake than to suppose that this 
was a taxing Bill, The licences were 
wholly incidental to the great social ob- 
jeets which the measure had in view with 
respect to the use of wine; and it would 
be absurd to consent to a tax of this kind 
until the House had had an opportunity of 
considering the plan of granting the wine 
licences. Under these circumstances, he 
could not consent to the adjournment. 

Mr. LIDDELL thought that when the 
Government proposed a Bill of this kind 
involving a totally new system of taxation 
they should show some cause for it. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that this 
Bill was intended to promote the public 
convenience and comfort; but he (Mr. 
Liddell) contended that the public them- 
selves were the best judges upon that sub- 
ject. There were upwards of 1,100 peti- 
tions objecting to this measure, and there 
had not been one petition in its favour. 
He therefore disputed the locus standi of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that this 
was a Bill to promote the public conveni- 
ence and cowfort. He believed that this 
was a Bill not required, and that ample 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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channels at present existed for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, They all knew 

in the kind of houses now propesed to. be 
licensed a vast quantity of illicit. liquors 
were sold; and those channels would be e 
larged by this Bill. He believed also thes 
the Bill was an injustice to existing interests, 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, this was 
in its terms a money Bill, for it. proposed 
to inflict a tax on refreshment houses a 
ther wine was sold or not; and he beliey, 
that the objection taken by, the hon, Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr, Ayrton) 
was perfectly tenable. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed. that, he 
thought the objection taken was a valid 
one; but whilst he was of opinion, that,the 
Government had been guilty of an, infor 
mality, the real fact was that they, had 
abandoned a certain portion of revenue, 
and they wished to recoup themselves,by 
a new tax. The inducement, to this Bill 
was not really that these wines should come 
into general use, for, the reduction of, the 
duty would effect what was required ; the 
Government, wanted revenue, that was the 
real point, and all the restrictions, and 
other things in the Bill were only. intended 
to sweeten the new tax. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he thought that 
the measure was one which required ,the 
most serious consideration. If the, trade 
in the sale of beer were to be thrown open, 
let that be avowed; but he believed that 
the feeling of the country was the other 
way. He himself had presented a petition 
from his constituents, who had assembled 
in public meeting, with the Vicar, of Shef; 
field in the chair, to protest against it. 
He thought that the Bill would diminish 
the control of the magistrates over the sale 
of liquor, and would prove as, pernicious as 
the bill which permitted the establishment 
of beershops, At any nate the, measure 
was too important to be discussed at nearly 
midnight. soil 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he was of 
opinion, that no one could read the Bill 
without coming to the conclusion that tt 
was a money Bill, though introduced under 
the disguise of a measure for the. promotion 
of social benefit. The. words of the, Bill 
were that for making additions to the a 
lic revenue ‘* the following duties should: 
be charged.” It seemed to him that the 
hon, Member for the Tower Hamlesey Uy, 
Ayrton) was right in his facts, and hat 
the Chaneellor of the Exchequer, should, 
according to his own proposition, ogee 
with him in his conclusion, 1 janine 
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* Mr. CRAWFORD said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman could only have 
formed his' idea from his inexperience of 
thé forms of Parliament.) The House was 

aded from considering, on the second 
reading, the taxing clauses, which were 
ptinted in italics on that very account. In 
fact, technically speaking, they were not 
then part of the Bill, and omitting those 
clatises, ‘the Bill did not come within the 
category of a taxing Bill. 

Question put, 

‘he House divided ;—Ayes 122 ; Noes 
150: Majority 28. 

Question again proposed, “That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 

Mr. AYRTON said, if the Government 
intended to press the debate on the Bill he 
should move the adjournment of the House. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCITE- 
QUER said, if the hon. Gentleman desired 
to discuss the Bill, of course the Govern- 
ment would not oppose the adjournment of 
the debate, though they must oppose the 
adjournment of the House. The Govern- 
went had opposed the hon. Gentleman on 
the Motion fur the adjournment of the de- 


bate, because it was raised on the objection 
that the Bill was a taxing Bill; he was 
glad the House had supported him against 


that proposition. But nothing was more 
reasonable than that those hon. Members 
who opposed the measure should have an 
opportunity of expressing their opinions. 

e had, therefore, no objection to the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ** That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would now propose that 
the debate be adjourned, and would sug- 
gest that the House should meet on Thurs- 
day at twelve o’clock to resume it. 

Mn. HARDY pretested against meeting 
at twelve o'clock on Thursday. A great 
Many Members were sitting on Commit- 
tees, and it was too much to ask them to 
have'a morning sitting before Easter. 

Viscouxt PALMERSTON said, the 
reason given by the hon. Gentleman would 

a reason against a morning sitting at 
any period of the Session. It was always 
the practice to have morning sittings when 
business was pressing. He therefore trust- 
ed the House would agree to the proposal. 

Mn. DISRAELI said, he must protest 
against the course proposed as unconsti- 
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tutional. He knew no case of a morning 
sitting being required before Easter. As 
far as he could calculate, there was ample 
time, without sitting on Thursday morning, 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
carry before Easter all the reai and press- 
ing business of the country; but if the 
Government chose to bring in measures in 
which he believed neither the House nor 
the country were at all interested, it was 
naturally a matter of grave consideration 
whether the business of all tle Committees 
should be suspended, in order that the at- 
tention of the House might be given toa 
question of that kind. No doubt they 
could do their business as Committee men 
and all the other business, without being 
deprived of the Easter holidays. The 
truth was, there was other business before 
the lTouse—nobody cared to inquire why it 
was introduced, or wanted to know what 
would become of it—and which interested 
the feelings of only one or two indivi- 
duals ; and this impeded and embarrassed 
the real business of the country ; and now 
the House was called on to suspend the 
valuable labours of all the Committees in 
order that this eaprice of legislation might 
have another opportunity of being held up 
to the scorn and derision of the country. 
The farce, he thought, had already been 
carried to too great a length. He was not 
himself of opinion that the Bill before them 
was & Moncey Bill, and he wished to give 
tlhe Chancellor of the Exehequer every 
support in carrying the measure, but be 
could not agree that they should suspend 
all the valuable labours of their Committees 
in order to meet on Thursday morning. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he would 
remind the House that Her Majesty’s 
Government were asked at the beginning 
of the Session when they would introduce 
their Reform Bill, and were warned that 
delay would be productive of embarrass- 
ment. Instead of having a great consti- 
tutional measure laid in time on the table 
of the House, they had been engaged for 
night after night in discussing the duty on 
corks squared for rounding, and other such 
like matters. This had embarrassed the 
business of the House, ond he did not 
think it fair that hon. Members should now 
be seriously inconvenienced because the 
Government had delayed to. introduce this 
great constitutional measure. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT observed, 
that the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire did not state what measure it was 
which he considered of such slight import- 
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ance, and which he and the country regard- 
ed with such entire scorn and derision that 
he could not now accede to the proposal for 
& morning sitting. The House would re- 
collect, however, that there was a measure 
introduced last year by the late Govern- 
ment, having reference to that despised 
question, the representation of the people ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman must remem- 
ber that he held the measure of such im- 
portance that he not only demanded its 
discussion, but put hon. Members to the 
inconvenience of a general election on the 
subject. He hoped that the House of 
Commons would have the decency to show 
that it did not look on the question of the 
representation of the people as trifling, 
paltry, and utterly contemptible, but assent 
to what was necessary for the conduct of 
business—a morning sitting on Thursday. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had overlooked the 
fact that the measure of the late Govern- 
ment to which he referred was a Bill for 
the real reform of Parliament; but, look- 
ing at the way in which the Reform Bill of 
the present Government had been intro- 
duced, and how it had been deferred night 
after night by the Government themselves, 


it was no unreasonable assumption to sup- 
pose that neither the Government nor the 
House regarded it as important, or thought 
it necessary to read it a second time be- 


fore Easter. He deemed the proposal to 
have a morning sitting to consider the im- 
portant Bill relating to refreshment houses 
and wine licences as most astounding. The 
noble Viscount, it was true, had treated it 
with that charming indifference with which 
he treated most questions ; but it was a pro- 
position quite unusual, and would be most 
inconvenient to the members of Committees. 

Mr. BEAUMONT remarked that the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
spoke with contempt, not of the represen- 
tation of the people, but of the Bill intro- 
duced by the Government, He had voted 
last year for the Reform Bill of the late 
Government, but he could not help think- 
ing that the present Reform Bill was not 
one which should be forced on to a second 
reading before Easter. He objected to 
meeting on Thursday morning in order to 
enable the Reform Bill to be afterwards 
unduly pressed on. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he would 
remind the noble Lord (Lord J. Manners) 
that the Reform Bill of last year, which 
he called a real one, had been rejected 
by a large majority of the House of Com- 


Mr. Sidney Herbert 
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mons ; while to the second reading of that 
introduced by Her Majesty’s Government 
not the slightest opposition had been at. 
tempted, though the unprecedented course 
was resorted to of endeavouring to defeat 
by delay what could not openly be attacked, 
Mr. WHITESIDE said, the right. hon, 
Gentleman opposite had thrown new light 
upon the subject. Her Majesty’s Go 
vernment, it appeared, were invited and 
pressed to introduce the Reform Bill, and 
he could well conceive with what reluct: 
ance and pain, they had brought forward 
the measure which had turned. out to be 
an abortion. But the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Morpeth quite mis. 
took what had taken place. . The Bill of 
the late Government was not rejected; 
the Gentlemen who now sat on the Trea- 
sury benches refused to allow that Bill 
to be discussed, and, in the spirit of en: 
lightened liberality, for which they were 
so distinguished, they carried an abstract 
Resolution against its being heard. They 
then brought in a Bill themselves, but 
would have been delighted to escape from 
the necessity for doing so, and they would 
be equally glad to escape from their own 
Bill at the present moment. The right 
hon. Gentleman said hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House wished to delay 
the measure. They wanted to discuss it. 
There were twenty-five Gentlemen of abi- 
lity and eloquence who were most anxious 
to discuss it; and though the right hon, 
Gentleman himself had been heard, there 
were other Members who were desirous 
of acquiring more detailed information with 
regard to those classes which it was pro- 
posed to enfranchise. If the Government 
had set their hearts on carrying this mea 
sure, let them throw aside all other. busi- 
ness, foreign and domestic, and discuss 
the Reform Bill day by day; but. they 
certainly should not be at liberty to change 
the coustitution of the country without 
hearing the opinions of that party wliom 
they were determined not to hear when 
their Bill was before the House. He re- 
commended the right hon. Gentleman to 
preserve that good temper which he al 
ways exhibited, and to allow them to meet 
in the usual way and to separate at 
usual time before Haster; and, in the 
meantime, the confident opinion whieh he 
entertained of the good sense of Ministers 
led him to believe that the House would 
hear nothing more of the Reform Bill.’ 
Lorp FERMOY said, Her Majesty s 
Government had only themselves to blame 
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for the present complication of public busi- 
ness, having needlessly postponed the in- 
troduction of the Reform Bill for six weeks 
at'the commencement of the Session. He 
desired to have’ a discussion on the Bill. 
He did not agree with what had been said 
by the right hon. Gentleman, that the Bill 
of the late Government was a contemptible 
Bill, and the present Bill was all that was 
good. He thought they each of them con- 
tained something that was good, and some- 
thing altogether the reverse. With regard 
to the day sitting on Thursday, it was im- 
possible that hon. Members who, like him- 
self, were acting on important Committees, 
could also take part in the deliberations of 
the House, which were to proceed simulta- 
neously. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the proposition 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey), 
that because there had been no division 
on the second reading of the Reform Bill, 
therefore there was to be no discussion, 
was a most monstrous one. The exist- 
ing difficulties had arisen entirely from 
the inefficient manuer in which the Govern- 
ment conducted the business of the House. 
Members were quite in the dark as to the 
probable result of the Reform Bill, if car- 
ried, and the details which had been given 
by the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, 
he believed, would prove altogether errone- 
ous. He was a Member of an important 
Committee which sat at one o’clock on 
Thursday, and he could not be in two 
places at once. He therefore protested 
against a morning sitting before Easter as 
quite unprecedented. 

Mr. BRISTOW said, that he regretted 
the difficulty into whieh the Government 
had got by the delay in introducing the 
measure, but he much more regretted the 
semi-contemptuous tone in which Members 
m both sides of the House spoke of a 
subject of such vital importance as Reform 
in the representation of the people. They 
had had discussion enough about corks, 
about French wines, and lately they had 
heard from day to day about the incon- 
siderable territory of Savoy, and no time 
appeared to be too long to discuss these 
and similar subjects; but when the ques- 
tion was Reform, when the subject was 
the representation of the people, the en- 
franchisement of the working classes, the 
toiling millions of their fellow-countrymen, 
then (he said it with a feeling of shame) the 
House on all sides seem to recollect that it 
was close to Easter; and time, and con- 
Venlence, and Committees, became all-im- 
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portant, and Reform and the people were 
to be put aside. The hon. Member said 
that this was not the time to go into the, 
merits or demerits of the Government Re- 
form Bill. He could not say much more 
in its favour than it was a step—a hesitat- 
ing and feeble one—in the right direction; 
but, anyhow, it ought to be discussed, not 
shelved, and he, for one, would, at any 
sacrifice of time or personal inconvenience, 
devote morning and evening to the con- 
sideration of a question which was all-im- 
portant. If the Government had the mo- 
ral courage to divide upon this question, 
he should go in the lobby with them cheer- 
fully. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH likewise ex- 
pressed a hope that the Government would 
not persist in forcing a morning sitting on 
Thursday on the House. 

Mr. AtperMan SALOMONS said, he 
also protested against a morning sitting on 
Thursday, which would interfere with many 
important Committees. 

Mr. W. E. DUNCOMBE said, that the 
question of the Treaty took up more time 
than an ordinary Budget, and after all it 
was only a scheme for robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. He objected to the proposed 
morning sitting, as, considering the Money 
Bills which must be passed before Easter, 
it was impossible even with that assistance 
to discuss so important a measure as that 
of Parliamentary Reform. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would accede to what appeared the general 
feeling of the House against the morning 
sitting on Thursday. This Bill would, 
therefore, be proceeded with on Monday. 
It might become necessary in consequence 
to sit on Wednesday, or even on the Thurs- 
day before Good Friday, but probably the 
House would not object, under the cireum- 
stances, to this arrangement. 

Debate adjourned till Monday next. 

House adjourned at One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 27, 1860. 


Mixvres.] Postic Birts.—2* Consolidated Fund 
(£850,000). 
3s Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny. 


SPAIN. AND MOROCCO—QUESTION, 
Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
wished to put a Question to the Govern- 
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ment with respect to the existing relations 
between the Spanish Government and the 
Government of Moroceo. He understood 
from a telegram which had appeared in 
the morning papers that conditions of peace 
had been signed. When, a short time 
since, he asked his noble Friend (Lord 
Wodehouse) a question upon the subject 
their Lordships were told that overtures of 
peace had been made by the Spanish Go- 
vernment. ‘The conditions were under- 
stood to be an indemnity for the expenses 
of the war, that a Roman Catholic bishop 
should be allowed to reside in the interior, 
certain commercial stipulations in favour 
of the trade of Spain, and a cession of 
Moorish territory over and above what 
had been conquered by the Spanish arms, 
and including a part of the coast of the 
Atlantic opposite the Canary Islands. He 
was anxious to know whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were yet in possession 
of any official information with regard to 
the terms that had been agreed to between 
the belligerents; whether those terms 
were substantially the same as had been 
offered by Marshal O’Donnell; or whether 
they had suffered any abatement. On a 
former occasion when the matter was dis- 
cussed he did not press for the production 


of any papers, because the state of things 
was such as might have rendered it incon- 
venient and detrimental to the public ser- 
vice to have produced them ; but he hoped 
the Government were now in a position to 
furnish at least some portion of the corre- 


spondence. It might be impossible for 
them to lay the whole upon the table; 
still it ought to be in their power to com- 
municate that part of it which would show 
what was the actual position in which the 
question now stood, the attitude of the 
parties who had been engaged in the war, 
the extent and character of the claims 
which had been made by the Spanish 
Government, and the concessions promised 
or made by the Moorish Government. The 
production of the correspondence was not 
simply desirable in the interests of Great 
Britain, but it was equally so for the Go- 
vernment of Spain. Already some of the 
despatches had been published which had 
passed between the Moorish and Spanish 
Governments with respect to the origin 
of the war; and he was free to say that if 
those papers contained the true version ‘of 
the transaction, and represented the whole 
case of the Spanish Government, it cer- 
tainly did not appear to be consistent with 
that spirit of fairness and justice for which 
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he was always willing to give that) Go. 
vernment credit. But in-one of those dew 
spatches from the Moorish Minister tothe 
English Consul General at Tangier there 
was this very remarkable statement. . The 
Moroccan Minister said that the Moorish 
people and Government were ‘at this mo- 
ment suffering severely. owing’ to. their 
deference to the wishes and: desires: of 
the English Government: which had: beea 
conveyed through the Consul General: to 
them. Now, he thought that for thé‘sake 
of the dignity and honour of this country 
it would be only fair that. the House 
should be informed what were the wishes 
and desires which Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment had thus conveyed to the Moorish 
Government. He wished to imply -no 
doubt that they were satisfactory; never- 
theless it was important that Parliament 
should learn what they really were.- «He 
could not altogether forget the relations 
which subsisted between Spain and other 
countries. He could not forget the recent 
bombardment of Tangicr by the French 
flect. He could not forget the whispers 
which had, as it was well known, eircu- 
lated in Northern Africa with regard to 
French co-operation and French inten- 
tions in that quarter of the world... And, 
lastly, he could not put out of sight all're- 
collection of the very remarkable ‘map for 
the redistribution of Eyrope in the year 
1860, which was published in Paris about 
two years ago, and in which, amongst 
other territorial changes, it was proposed 
that Morocco should be annexed to Spain. 
All these considerations made it a mat- 
ter of deep importance that Parliament 
should have ample information upon the 
subject. He believed that the commerce 
of this country with Morocco was a grow- 
ing commerce, and that in the ordinary 
course of things it was capable of still 
further development and extension. But 
if Spain succeeded im acquiring possession 
of the northern coast, if the ' whole ex- 
tent of territory from Tetuan to Tangier 
were ceded to Spain, and if she made far- 
ther acquisitions upon the ‘Atlantic side, 
from that moment, whether for good or 
for cvil, the empire of Morocco would 
cease to exist as an independent: State, 
and at once pass under the: control»and 
influence ‘of another Power.’ So: far-as 
our own interests were concerned, espe- 
cially in reference to Gibraltar, they were 
too apparent to need dwelling upon for 
one moment. Hitherto we had drawn all 
our supplies for the garrison at Gibraltar 
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without stint and without difficulty from 
the Moorish coast. It would remain to 
be seen, in the event of that coast passing 
into the hands of a foreign Power, how 
fat we should be able to retain the advan- 
tage we now possessed. He should be 
glad to hear from his noble Friend, first 
whether the telegram to which he had 
alluded was correct; and next, whether 
he was prepared to lay any portion of the 
Correspondence on the subject of Spain 
and Moroceo upon the table? 

Lorv WODEHOUSE stated, in reply to 
the first Question of the noble Earl, that 
the Government had received information 
similar 'to that which was contained in 
the telegram, to the effect that prelimina- 
ries of peace had been signed between the 
Moors and Spaniards; but, not having re- 
ceived, in a precise form, what were the 
terms of the peace, he was unable to state 
exactly what they were. Information had 
also reached the Government that the for- 
ward: march of the Spanish forces had 
been interrupted, and that the army had 
returned to ‘T'etuan. With regard to the 


Correspondence which had been conducted 
by the British Government, seeing that 
the preliminaries only had been signed, 
that peace was not yet concluded, and 


that negotiations must still necessarily be 
proceeding, he could not undertake, in the 
interests’ of the publie, to produce any 
portion of it at that moment. 


INDIA—BANKS AND CURRENCY. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Lorv MONTEAGLE, in moving for 
certain papers connected with Indian Cur- 
renoy, warned the Government that, in 
establishing banks of this nature, they 
should take care to effect a responsible 
a directly responsible management. 
Remote responsibility in such matters 
amounted to no responsibility at all. He 
viewed with great apprehension any at- 
tempt. to substitute for private credit the 
authority of the State. All experience 
showed that, to place in the hands of a 
Government the power of tampering with 
the circulation, was a course fraught with 
danger ; which must be immeasurably in- 
creased; when the weapon was placed in 
the hands of a Government with almost 
uncontrolled influence, and at such, a dis- 
tance from the supreme authority as to be 
practically irresponsible. To confer on 
the Sovercign power the privilege of is- 
suing promissory notes payable on de- 
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mand, was a course pregnant with evil, 
and which must lead to complications 
dangerous to the security of commercial 
enterprise, and to the authority of the 
Crown itself; while to disturb the system 
of private credit by the establishment of 
State Banks with the trumpery object of 
saving a small sum annually, was to sacri- 
fice the greater object to the less. It was 
by the due use of credit, that the real 
development of commercial transactions 
was promoted; and nothing had a greater 
influence upon a sound system of trade 
than a sound system of banking. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving for Co- 
pies of all Correspondence between the 
Secretary of State for India and the Go- 
vernment of India, touching the Establish- 
ment of Government Banks; and fora List 
of all the Banks now existing in India. 
Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he had 
just laid upon the table the Correspond- 
ence referred to by his noble Friend. His 
noble Friend said, he had not wished -to 
enter into the question ; but he had, never- 
theless, indicated a very distinct opinion 
as to the issue of a paper currency. He 
would not attempt to anticipate a discus- 
sion until their Lordships were in posses- 
sion of all the documents. The question 
was of great importance; it was sur- 
rounded with difficulty and whatever 
course was taken, it would be necessary 
for Parliament and the Legislature of 
India to take sufficient precaution against 
the possibility of abuse. He was sorry 
that neither Lord Grey nor Lord Over- 
stone was in the House; for both those 
noble Lords in 1857 laid down doctrines 
upon the subject of banking, the very 
converse of those which his noble Friend 
had to-night enunciated. Both those noble 
Lords distinctly held and laid down that 
it was the especial duty of Government 
to issue paper-money, and that that great 
power should be withdrawn from the 
hands of all private corporations. With- 
out entering into the dark and almost 
inscrutable subject of Currency, he be- 
lieved it was as much the duty of Govern- 
ment to undertake the issue 6f paper- 
money, as it was to regulate the coinage. 
For many years high authorities had re- 
commended that a paper-issue for the In- 
dian Empire should be adopted ; and under 
sufficient restraints, and with proper secu- 
rities, he was of opinion that the measure 
proposed by the Indian Government would 
confer a great benefit upon that country, 
and would effect a considerable saving in 
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its finances. At the same time he was by 
no means to be understood as advocating, 
either for India or for the home countries, 
a withdrawal of the power of issuing 
paper money at present exercised with 
advantage by private corporations. 

Tue Kart or ELLENBOROUGH, with- 
out presuming to discuss the question till 
he had read the papers which had been 
produced, was of opinion, from the na- 
ture of Indian transactions, that no very 
extensive issue of paper-money would pro- 
bably be required. If the Government 
sought to make payments in that manner 
to persons other than those who might 
wish to avail themselves of the facilities 
which paper money afforded, very serious 
consequences must be expected to ensue. 
He wished to inquire whether the noble 
Duke had yet received, in any official 
shape, the statement of Mr. Wilson, the 
Financial Secretary for India, on which 
he was exceedingly anxious to offer some 
observations. 

Tur Doxe or ARGYLL replied, that 
he had only received a copy of the speech 
that morning, and had not yet had an op- 
portunity of consulting his right hon. 
Friend, the Secretary for India. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


Annexation of 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 27, 1860. 


Minutes] Pustic Brirs.—le Poor Law (Medical 
Relief). 
2° Herring Fisheries (Scotland); Benefit So- 
cieties Rules Amendment ; Income Tax. 


TRANSPORT OF TROOPS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. PAPILLON said, be would beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War how it happened 
that the 14th Light Dragoons were sent 
home by long sea instead of overland, as 
intended; what were the circumstances 
under which the Himalaya was detained 
at Alexandria with the two Armstrong 
batteries of Royal Artillery barracked on 
board; whether the Wimalaya, having 
been further detained owing to the ex- 
pected arrival of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
will now return empty; and what is the 
probable amount of expense to which the 
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eountry will have been put owing to'these 


arrangements. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, in reply 
to the questions of the hon. Gentleman, 
have to state that on the 22nd of Decem. 
ber last a telegram was received’ from 
Lord Elphinstone, proposing that. the 
Himalaya, the ship in which the batteries 
of artillery were sent to Alexandria, 
should bring home the 14th Light Drm- 
goons, which he proposed to send by ships 
which were going from Bombay to Suez, 
We accepted that proposal, and upon the 
following day telegraphed our acceptance 
of it, sending duplicate telegrams, one by 
Trieste and the other by Marseilles... It 
is impossible for me to say what happened 
to those telegrams. All we know is that 
they were not received at Bombay in time, 
and it is very difficult now to ascertain 
their fate, because there is a fault some- 
where in the telegraph line through the 
Red Seca, which prevents the transmission 
of messages by it. The Mimalaya, re- 
mained at Alexandria a certain time, after 
which, mainly owing to the activity of 
the Officer in command at Aden, another 
steamer was procured, that which had 
been sent by Lord Elphinstone having 
broken down on the passage between 
Bombay and Aden, and the batteries were 
sent on. The Himalaya did not retum 
entirely empty, because she proceeded. to 
Malta, and there embarked a battalion of 
infantry, which she conveyed to Barbadoes, 
to relieve a regiment which was about to 
come home. It is difficult to estimate the 
expense which has been caused by the 
delay at Alexandria. The Himalaya isa 
Queen’s ship, and therefore there has been 
no question as to demurrage, but I must 
say that I do not see. what precautions 
could have been taken beyond sending 
telegrams in duplicate by two different 
lines The letters which we wrote. at 
the same time of course arrived much 
later, and, as our telegrams were not Te- 
ceived, Lord Elphinstone despatched .,the 
14th Light Dragoons by the long sea 
passage, instead of sending them, as he 
had originally proposed, to Suez. 


ANNEXATIO OF SAVOY WITH 
FRANCE, 
NOTICE OF MOTION WITHDRAWN. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
rose to ask the hon. Member for Bridg- 


water (Mr. Kinglake) on what day ‘he 
proposes to bring forward his Motion te- 
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specting the annexation of Savoy and 


Nice? 

Mr. KINGLAKE: Sir, the declaration 
of the present views and future policy of 
the Cabinet which the House heard last 
night with so much satisfaction from the 
noble Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs has superseded the Motion of which 
I gave notice on the 6th of March. I 
shall not therefore deem it my duty to 
press for the interposition of Parliament 
so long as I continue to believe that Her 
Majesty's Ministers are faithfully labour- 
ing to carry out the policy announced last 
night—a policy which I believe to be in 
harmony with the opinion of Parliament 
and with the feelings of the country at 


large. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON LUNACY LAWS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. TORRENS said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment when it is intended to nominate the 
Select Committee on the Lunacy Laws, 
sanctioned by the House on the 23rd day 
of February last, more than a month ago; 
and whether it is intended, without fur- 
ther delay, to submit Reports on the Evi- 
dence already given on the Lunacy Laws 
before Select Committees during the two 
Nps Sessions, with the view to legis- 
ate for the amelioration of the condition 
and the treatment of patients confined in 
Insane Asylums? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in the ab- 
sence of his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary, he could state that the Com- 
mittee upon the Lunacy Laws was reap- 
pointed this Séssion upon the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole). 
It had taken a great deal of evidence, and 
his right hon. Friend the Chairman had 
undertaken to submit to it Resolutions 
which would probably be the foundation 
of a Report. If the hon. Gentleman would 
communicate privately with his right hon. 
Friend, he would most probably give him 
further information. 


FORTIFICATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 
QUESTION. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government to propose any Vote 
in the present year for raising by loan or 

ise any sum for fortifications beyond 
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the sums proposed in the Army Estimates 
now on the Table? 

Viscount PALMERSTON :—Sir, the 
House is aware that a Commission of Mi- 
litary Officers was appointed to consider 
what addition to the defences was neces- 
sary to the dockyards and for certain other 
purposes. The Report of that Commission 
is still under the consideration of the mili- 
tary authorities, and has not yet in a final 
state been submitted to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It is needless for me to observe 
that there are two considerations connect- 
ed with any arrangements on the subject. 
The one is, what amount of defensive 
works would be desirable, supposing the 
Government have an unlimited command 
of men to man them; and the other con- 
sideration is, what amount of defensive 
works would be absolutely necessary with- 
out taking a larger amount of forces than 
would leave a sufficient army for opera- 
tions in the field independently of garri- 
sons. These are questions still under con- 
sideration. As soon as the Report of the 
Commissioners shall be laid before the Go- 
vernment in a final shape it will be their 
duty to take it into consideration, and to 
determine what course it would be proper 
to adopt thereon. Whenever that is done 
it will be my duty to lay the Report be- 
fore Parliament, and to inform the House 
what course Her Majesty’s Government 
may recommend to Parliament to pursue 
in regard to the matters to which the Re- 
port relates. 


ITALY—THE PAPAL STATES. 
NOTE OF THE CARDINAL SECRETARY OF STATE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BOWYER said, that seeing the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment in his place, he would beg to ask 
him a Question which he had intended 
putting to the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, although he had 
not given any notice of it. He wished to 
know whether Lord Cowley has forwarded 
to Her Majesty’s Government a Copy of a 
very important Note sent by the Cardinal 
Secretary of State in Rome to the Papal 
Nuncio in Paris, and if so, whether the 
Government will lay a Copy of it upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that as 
he had received no notice of the Question, 
he was not then in a position to answer it. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he would repeat 
the Question on Thursday next. 
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PACKET AND TELEGRAPHIC CON- 
TRACTS.—RESOLUTION, 


Caprain LEICESTER VERNON: Sir, 
I rise, pursuant to Notice, to call the at- 
tention of the House to the Report of the 
Packet and Telegraphic Contracts Com- 
mittee, of which 1 was a Member, and to 
Move a Resolution thereon. Now, Sir, I 
will take the liberty at the outset to read 
such parts of the Report as bear parti- 
cularly upon my case. The Committee 
say :— 

“On the 26th of April, 1859, an agreement 
was entered into again substituting another con- 
tract, further extending the term until the 26th 
of April, 1870. Your Committee have failed to 
discover sufficient public grounds to justify this 
extension, which appears to have been conceded 
by the Treasury on the recommendation of the 
Admiralty, but in opposition to the views of the 
Postmaster General, and, as appears to your 
Committee, without sufficient inquiry. into the 
grounds upon which the claim for the extension 
of the contract was preferred.” 


It then proceeds to say :— 


“Tt is in evidence before your Committee that 
Mr. Churchward, one of the contractors, on the 
eve of the last general election, at the time when 
the extension of his contract was under consi- 
deration at the Treasury, volunteered his support, 
as an influential elector for Dovor, to the hon. 
Captain Carnegie, one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, if he should become a candidate for that 
borough, on the expectation that his contract was 
to be extended; and expressed his intention, if 
required, to vote for two Government candidates 
for Dovor. Your Committee think it right to 
add that the renewal of the contract had been 
recommended by the Admiralty to the Treasury 
at least six weeks before the date of the conver- 
sation referred to. It further appears to your 
Committee that neither at the Admiralty nor the 
Treasury were the officers with whom the decision 
rested influenced in granting the renewal of the 
contract by any corrupt or political motive. Your 
Committee consider that the conduct of Mr. 
Murray, the private secretary of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, was open to grave censure ; but 
they have not sufficient evidence to show that 
any Member of the Government was cognizant of 
the communications between Mr. Murray, Mr. 
Churchward, and Captain Carnegie. While most 
anxious for the fulfilment of all engagements en- 
tered into in good faith between the Government 
and individuals, the Committee submit for the 
consideration of the House whether Mr. Church- 
ward, in having resorted to corrupt, expedients, 
affecting injuriously the character of the, repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament, has not 
rendered it impossible for the House of Commons, 
with due regard to its honour and dignity, to vote 
the sums of money necessary to fulfil the agree- 
ment) to extend his contract from the 20th of 
June, 1863, o the 26th of April, 1870.” 


It is to that) portion of the Report which 
refers to the non-fulfilment of the obliga- 
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tions entered into by the Government on 
behalf of the public that’ I propose to ad. 
dress myself, because I consider it illogical, 
unjust, striking at the root of all commer. 
cial faith, and establishing a precedent 
dangerous to the public'service; and it is 
in reference to that I propose the follow. 
ing Resolution for the consideration of the 
House :— 

“That this House, having considered the Re- 
port and the evidence presented by the Select 
Committee on Packet and ‘Telegraphic Contracts, 
is of opinion that the contract entered into on the 
26th day of April, 1859, between the Commis. 
sioners for Executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and Joseph George Churchward, 
ought to be fulfilled.” 

I beg to assure hon. Gentleman with whom 
I was associated on this Committee that 
it is out of no disrespect to them that 'I 
move this Resolution, but solely in the 
interest of public faith and publie justice; 
and I trust that the House will exonerate 
me from any charge of presumption in — 
thus putting myself forward to advocate 
opinions in regard to the maintenance of 
contracts which have not been held by 
other Members of the Committee. ‘There 
are, no doubt, many hon. Gentlemen in 
this House who have dealt more largely 
with private contracts than 1 have done; 
but I believe there are few that have been 
more exclusively connected than myself 
with Government contracts. During the 
twenty-five years that I served entirely in 
the Corps of Royal Engineers I lived in 
an atmosphere of contracts. I cannot, 
therefore, be considered as ignorant of 
the subject I venture to bring before the 
House. I know what Government con- 
tractors are. I know that a more honour- 
able body of business men does not exist. 
I know how they have dealt with Govern- 
ment, and I know how Government has 
dealt with them. I have often been a 
party, as a matter of official duty, to ex- 
acting from them the very letter of their 
bond; but never, in the whole gourse of 
my experience—extending over a quarter 
of a century—did I ever hear of an, in- 
stance in which an attempt like the pre- 
sent was made to upset a contract on 
grounds having no connection, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the pains and 
penalties set forth, specified, and embodied 
in the deed of contract itself. ‘I'shall not 
stop to point out that the Committee, al- 
though formed ostensibly for the further- 
ance of public justice and the interests of 
the public service, bore on its face unmls- 
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takeable evidence of its political character. 
There is no doubt that was the case. My 
intention is to say a few words, and they 
shall be as few as the importance of the 
subject will admit, on the mercantile ele- 
ment contained in the Dovor contract, 
which contract the Resolution of the Com- 
mittee calls upon this House to rescind. 
I cannot, however, refrain from expressing 
my, clear conviction, that this Dovor con- 
tract was set up as a stalking-horse, from 
behind which the late Government was to 
be assailed, and that the attempt on the 
Government of the Earl of Derby having 
signally failed, it is now sought to bind 
Mr. Churchward, the contractor, to the 
horns of the oflicial dilemma to be sacri- 
fieed as a scapegoat. I shall not drag the 
House through the mass of evidence con- 
tained in the blue-book, but with permis- 
sion I will give a precis of those parts 
which bear upon my case and upon which 
I shall found my observations and objec- 
tions. Previously to. the year 1854 the 
mails from Dovor to Calais and Ostend 
were conveyed by Government vessels and 
not by contract. This having been found 
to be inconvenient and expensive it was 
determined to have recourse to the system 
of contract. Tenders were called for and 
several were given in. Mr. Churchward’s 
tender was the lowest, and it was accord- 
ingly accepted. Some idea of the com- 
parative prices will be formed when I tell 
the House that the South-Eastern Railway 
Company demanded £16,500 to execute 
one-half of a service, the whole of which 
Mr. Churchward undertook to perform for 
£15,000. The relative tenders stood there- 
fore as £33,000 to £15,000, a difference 
of 130 per cent in favour of Mr. Church- 
ward. Now.a Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Admiralty, speaking to that point on 
the hustings at Dovor, when contesting 
that borough in 1857, spoke as follows :— 
“The packet service was said to be an Ad- 
miralty job; but that was a great mistake. The 
packet service cost the Admiralty £25,000 per 
annum. Now this is important; five tenders 
were sent in, of which Mr. Churchward’s was 
the lowest. The Admiralty gives the contractor 
£15,500 a year for performing the contract, 
and as the same service previously cost £25,000 
a year, the saving is about £10,000.” 
The Parliamentary Secretary who thus 
expressed, himself is the present hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. Osborne), 
and no person is more competent to form 
a2 gpinion as, to the value of the con- 
tract, to the public, and as to whether it 
Was or, was not an Admiralty job, for the 
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hon, Gentleman was Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty when the contract was taken in 
1854, and the First Lord was the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle. 
In 1855 the first extension was granted to 
Mr. Churehward. The hon. Member ‘for 
Liskeard was still Secretary at that time. 
Now, as the hustings speech to which I 
alluded was delivered in 1857, it is fair 
to conclude that the hon. Gentleman’s 
laudatory remarks applied to the exten- 
sion of 1855, as well as to the contract of 
1854. It may not be improper here to 
mention that in 1857, when the hon. 
Member for Liskeard was going to contest 
| Dovor, he with great frankness said to 
| Mr. Churchward, that as Mr. Churchward 
was a Conservative he supposed he would 
oppose him. Mr, Churchward, with equal 
frankness, replied, that he should not think 
of opposing the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty. Now, Sir, I have given great at- 
tention to the circumstances under which 
the first extension of 1855 was granted, 
and I cannot but think that the extension 
was granted by the Admiralty in the in- 
terest of the public and for the public ad- 
vantage, and I think the arrangement re- 
flects the greatest credit upon the Admi- 
ralty of the day, of which the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Halifax (Sir C. 
Wood) was First Lord, and the Member 
for Liskeard still the Secretary. Then 
came the second extension recommended 
by the Admiralty of which the right hon. 
Member for Droitwich was First Lord. 
This extension was made in February, 
1859, to which date I request particular 
attention. Now, Sir, I maintain, and I 
challenge contradiction, that the same rea- 
sons which operated in 1855, and which 
caused the first extension, operated in still 
greater force in 1859. This is the arrange- 
ment which the Committee recommends 
the House to repudiate, not on the ground 
of fraud, not on the ground of non-per- 
formance, nor even on the uatenable ground 
of its being a disadvantageous bargain for 
the public. Then let us see on what pre- 
tence Parliament is advised to commit an 
act of injustice by breaking public faith 
with a Government contractor. It appears 
that after the decision and recommenda- 
tion of the Admiralty in favour of the ex- 
tension of the contract in 1854, and pend- 
ing its ratification by the Treasury some 
six weeks afterwards, a dissolution of Par- 
liament took place, and a general election 
followed. The Hon. Captain Carnegic, of 
the Royal Navy, had at that time been 
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appointed Junior Lord, or ‘‘ Boots,” as he | Carnegie, believing, as he says, that the 


is somewhat irreverently called within the 
walls, with the distinct stipulation that 
he should obtain a seat in the House at 
the earliest opportunity. That Gentle- 
man, it was proposed, should contest Do- 
vor on the Admiralty—that is to say, the 
Churchward interest. Whilst he was hesi- 
tating, ‘letting I dare not wait upon I 
would,” he had, as he informed the Com- 
mittee, a conversation with Mr. Church- 
ward, whom he had never seen before, in 
the room of Mr. Murray, the private se- 
cretary to the First Lord, and that then 
and there Mr. Churchward offered him his 
support at Dovor, coupling this offer with 
a hint that he should require his assist- 
ance in obtaining the extension of his con- 
tract. Captain Carnegie is very clear and 
distinct upon this point, for he says that 
in the conversation that took place the 
contract was decidedly alluded to; while 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Churchward, also 
parties to the conversation, have distinctly 
declared that no allusion to the contract 
was made in any shape or form. Here is 
the memory of one set against the memory 
of two, and to have arrived at their de- 
cision the Committee must have allowed 
the recollection of one to have preponder- 
ated over the recollection of two. Now,: 
I would ask the House to consider whose 
memory was most to be relied on—the 
memory of Mr. Murray and Mr. Church- 
ward, both of whom knew that all ques- 
tion of the extension of the contract had 
passed out of the hands of the Admiralty 
some weeks before, or the memory of 
Captain Carnegie, who, as I shall pre- 
sently show, knew nothing about the 
matter. I will here beg permission to 
read the questions put by the Chairman 
of the Committee to Mr. Murray, and his 
answers thereto, in confirmation of my 
point :— 

“1586. You heard Captain Carnegie’s evidence 
in which he stated that he had many conversa- 
tions with you upon the subject of the Dovor 
election, in which he understood that Mr. Church- 
ward’s support was to be given to the two candi- 
dates on condition that his contract was renewed ? 
—I am quite sure that I never made use of any 
such expression as that, that Mr. Churchward’s 
support was conditional. 

“1587, That was the understanding, was it 
not ?—No ; it was not. 
wan You had not that impression ?—Not at 
How the Committee could have arrived at 
the decision they did with this evidence 
staring them in the face I confess I am at 

loss to understand. To be brief, Captain 
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vote and interest of Churchward at Doyor 
was only to be obtained by his, Captain 
Carnegie’s, vote and interest at the Ad. 
miralty, he declined to stand for Dovor; 
so he informed the Committee. But when 
told that Mr. Churchward’s second exten- 
sion had been decided on and passed away 
from the Admiralty some weeks before hig 
conversation with Mr. Churchward, just 
observe his answer to question 3855 :— 

“ 3855. If you had been aware that, as far as 
the Admiralty was concerned, it had passed from 
that department, your objection would have been 
removed ?” 


And his reply was— 


“In a great measure it would have been re- 
moved—almost entirely.” 


Then, I ask, why did he not know it? 
Why did he not make it his business to 
become acquainted with so important a 
fact, instead of keeping this dreadful se- 
eret locked up in his own bosom; for it 
appears in evidence that he revealed to no 
one the appalling fact of a contractor 
having attempted to corrupt a. Lord of the 
Admiralty. Why, I say, did he not step 
into the next room; and if he did not 
choose to ask the First Lord, why did he 
not inquire of the clerk who condueted 
the correspondence how the matter stood? 
From him he would have learned that the 
question was decided, docketed, and pigeon- 
holed weeks before this; and Captain Car- 
negie would have known that Mr. Church- 
ward would have no object in seeking to 
corrupt him; his mind would have been 
relieved—his honour would have been sa- 
tisfied, as it might have been from the 
first if he had recollected that— 


“ True conscious honour is to feel no sin ; 

He’s armed without who’s innocent within.” 
But, was fear of the taint of corruption 
the only reason why Captain Carnegie de- 
clined to go to Dovor? ‘The evidence 
proves that it was not. Lord Llanover, 
then Member for Marylebone, had made a 
speech on the subject, and stated that Cap- 
tain Carnegie had declined to go to Dovor 
because, from inquiries that had been 
made, his prospect of success was doubt- 
ful. Before passing from this subject, I 
would ask permission of the House to 
read a reply of that noble Lord to the 
question I put to him—namely :— 

“4799, Then the last part of this sentence is 


—‘ He objected to go to Dovor because he did not 
believe that he should be a successful candidate, 


unless he resorted to practices which he disap- 
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proved of.’ Do you think that that reason squares 
with the one given in the first part of your speech 
which goes to say that he had received information 
obtained from a confidential agent that he would 
have no success ? 

The noble Lord astonished me by reply- 
ing:— 

“T assure you that when I had the honour of a 
seat in the House of Commons, which I had for 
thirty years, IT was not so very precise in the 

hes which I made as to whether one part of 
a speech would square with another.” 


But there was another reason which came 
to the surface during my examination of 
Captain Carnegie, and not one only, but 
two. Will the House permit me to read 
questions 3692 to 3705, both inclusive?— 


8692. Am I right in supposing that you wish 
the Committee to understand that the Govern- 
ment wished you to stand for Dovor, but that you 
were restrained from so doing by scruples with 
respect to the Churchward contract ? 


To which the reply was— 

“Yes: I think you are mainly right. 

“3693. Did you decline going to Dovor solely 
and entirely because you thought you would be 
supported by Mr. Churchward, such support being 
in your estimation venal, as connected with this 
contract ?—No, not entirely. 

“3694. Had you any other reasons for not 
going to Dovor?—TI considered that I did not 
like to have a place pressed upon me. 

“ 3695. Had you any other reasons besides that 
for not going to Dovor ?—Yes ; I was in hopes of 
succeeding to obtain a seat in Parliament for an- 
other place.” 


The House will observe the answer to the 
next two questions, I being still the ex- 
aminer. 

“3704, Sir Benjamin Hall in the same speech 
gives a telegraphic message from you to this effect 
—‘ I tendered my resignation solely in consequence 
of a difference of opinion as to the selection of the 
place which I could hope to represent.’ Did you 
send a message to that effect to Sir Benjamin 
Hall ?—I did. 

“3705. Can you say what was the difference of 
opinion as to the selection of the place which you 
could hope to represent? Did it imply a chance 
of success, or did it imply an objection to the 
means by which success was to be obtained ?” 


Now mark the answer :— 


“T wished to select my own place, and I wished 
to select the place which seemed to me most likely 
to return me, and (mark this) most likely to keep 
me as its Member.” 


In other words Captain Carnegie wished 
to invest: his money where it would ensure 
a more profitable return, and who can 
blame the gallant Captain for that? Thus, 
then, there being four reasons for not going 
to Dovor, it is clear that the fear of the 
taint of corruption was only 25 per cent 
of the real reason, and that a fraction of a 





one-fourth would have entirely vanished if 
he had known, as he might have known, 
and was bound to know, that the question 
of Mr. Churchward’s contract had passed 
beyond the Admiralty some weeks before 
there was any idea of Captain Carnegie’s 
going to Dovor. Thus the charge against 
the late administration entirely broke 
down, and therefore that against Church- 
ward, being dependent upon it, should 
also have dropped through. But that 
would have been to admit that the Com- 
mittee had been performing with great 
tragic importance the “Comedy of Er- 
rors.” Parliamentary Committees cannot 
be expected to sit from the 14th June to 
the 11th of August for nothing, in a room 
bounded on the one side by the ill-smell- ° 
ing Thames, and on the other by a lobby 
redolent of the compound of villanous 
smells proceeding from the crowd of wit- 
nesses in attendance for nothing. Victi- 
mized ourselves, we sought to make other 
victims. The Secretary to the First Lord 
stood ready to our hands. How that Gen- 
tleman, Mr. Murray, got dragged into it is 
difficult to say. No one for one moment 
denies that he had a perfect right to con- 
verse with a Lord of the Admiralty who 
was bound to find a seat about what bo- 
rough he should stand for. Mr. Murray’s 
ideas, however, were in favour of Devon- 
port, not of Dovor. No one for a moment 
denies that he had a perfect right to con- 
verse with Mr. Churchward, a Government 
contractor at Dovor, as to the chances of 
success if Captain Carnegie went to Dovor. 
Yet, with this common-sense view of the 
ordinary practice, we are told that Mr. 
Murray is open to grave censure, because, 
so far as I can understand, he permitted Mr. 
Churchward to be more about the Admiralty 
than suits the fastidious tastes of some gen- 
tlemen. But surely Mr. Churchward, as 
long as he was a Government contractor, 
had a perfect right of free access to the 
department under which he served. I 
have found in my small experience con- 
tractors in daily, almost hourly, commu- 
nication with their department, and al- 
way to the manifest advantage of the pub- 
lic. But was this a privilege enjoyed by 
Mr. Churchward only in the time of Mr. 
Murray? Why, when Mr. Churchward 
was unconnected with the Admiralty and 
was on the staff of a Conservative news- 
paper, he seemed to have been a sort of 
familiar spirit at the Admiralty, the dme 
damnée of the Board. He then was sent 
for, féted and caressed by Admiralty dig- 
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nitaries belonging to every liberal Admin- 
istration, from 1846 to 1855. I have 
scores of letters proving this fact. I will 
not inflict the whole of them on’ the 
House, but I would ask permission to read 
extracts from afew to prove my position. 
I must, however, state that I will not give 
the names of the writers. I pledge my 
word that they are written by men of 
standing and magnitude, and not by the 
mere rank and file of the department. The 
extracts I shall read cover a period varying 
from 1846 ‘to 1855 :— 
“ March 11, 1846. 
‘“* My dear Sir,—I wish you to come and see me 
as soon as convenient.” 
_ March 22, 1847, 
“T wish you would use the material enclosed, 
and let me have it again; it belongs to the Re- 
cord Office. I hope you are more profitably en- 
gaged than in coming here occasionally.” 
« June 4, 1847. 
“ Just say that I and Barnard stand again for 
Greenwich.” 
“Dee, 18, 1847. 
“ Pray read and make use of the enclosed. It 
is important, as proving that it is to our navy and 


not to the army that we must look for defence, espe- | 
cially to our steam navy. This will be the ground- , 


work of a good article, and enable you to praise 
our first sea lord. Wind up with recommending 
an increase of marine artillery, and that the Coast- 
guard should be placed under Captain Berkeley.” 


Here follows a sentence which almost 


seems to show that Sam Slick, the At- | 
taché, was in England at this time; and, | 


if so, the writer must certainly have taken 
a lesson from him m the art of administer- 
ing soft sawder. 


“Tam sure upon these points you will, with 
your talents, be able to prepare a leader that will 
please all, and at the same time effect some good 
to the country, which I feel certain you possess 
sufficient patriotism to desire,” 

Feb, 23, 1848. 

“Tt was most essential that the report of our 
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from commanders lately by the new regulation ‘are 
men of service, and; if you can, pray govon with 
an account of their lives. If you.are at any.logs 
for a sketch of any of them, as orders to 
show you the records of each officer. It is very 
amusing to see how gives praise to Cobden 
and Co., and accuses Baring of want of discretion 
and decency.” 
The next letter is one in praise of Mr, 
Churchward himself, and I almost: feel in- 
clined to give the name of the officer of 
high rank who wrote it from the ‘Ad 
miralty :— 
“ Oct., 1851. 
| «T have always regretted you had not. been in 
the navy, as from your perfect knowledge of the 
service and your quick mind in ascertaining the 
| value of men of all ranks, your assistance in that 
| branch would have been invaluable. You have 
boldly advocated many plans ‘that we have brought 
| forward for the good of the navy.” 
| “ Dec. 19, 1851. 
|  * My dear Sir,—I have never read a better arti- 
| cle than yours in the Morning Herald.” 
This was an article in favour of Sir F. 
| Baring. 
“ Feb. 4, 1852. 
“ Give Houston Stewart a lift, as you have no 
friend in the ‘Tory interest standing for Green- 
wich.” 
The last extract I shall quote is written 
in June 5, 1855, and I am sorry that the 
hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir C. Napier) 
‘is not in his place, because the letter 
would have been interesting to him :— 
“ My dear Sir,—I think the latter part of my 
| speech relative to the late Commander-in-Chief in 
the Baltic should at least appear in the naval 
papers, for instance in Devonport, and in others 
with which you may be connected.” 
|The hon. and gallant Admiral, if present, 
; would have remembered whether that 
| speech was particularly flattering to him, 
or the reverse. This letter was written in 
| 1855, and even then Mr. Churchward was 
a contractor. On what pretence, there- 


having sent four steamers off to the French coast | fore, is the House now asked to commit 


should be contradicted. I was glad you informed | 


us of it. I sent a notice in consequence, and it | 
was most obligingly entered verbatim as a leader. | 


Their Lordships were glad to see it there.” 


“ Jan 22, 1849. 
“T think you must give The Timesa hint. You 
have done good service.” 


“ House of Commons, June 3, 1850. 
“ Look into the office (Admiralty) at 6.30.” 
July 1, 1850. 
“T consider your observations on naval matters 
have been given with marked ability, and are most 
liberal and free from party.” 
“ Sept. 16, 1850. 
“T want to see you this afternoon. The arti- 
cle answers perfectly. We have no news from the 
Pacific.” 
August 27, 1851, 
“ My dear Sir,—The First Lord is rather anxi- 
ous to show that the officers promoted to captains 


Captain Leicester Vernon 


this great commercial injustice, namely, to 
break the contract with Mr. Churchward? 
The Committee exonerated the Govern- 
| ment from having given the contract upon 
| political grounds, and it was utterly im- 


| possible to come to any other conclusion,, 


| because the late Administration had only 
done in 1859 what the previous Adminis- 
tration had done in 1855—both of which 
acts were for the public advantage., By 


Churchward the charge of having endea- 
voured through improper means to get 
possession of a contract when it was quite 
clear that the extension of the contract 
had really passed away from the Admiralty 
long before the election? If it is admi 








what juggle could they then fasten on Mr., 
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that the Government granted the exten- 
sion without corrupt motives, on what 
principle can they say that Mr, Church- 
ward accepted the extension from corrupt 
motives? . Mr. Churchward thought fit to 
consult his private interests rather than 
his political opinions, and to vote accord- 
ingly. Is that corruption? It should 
be borne in mind that the case has twice 
been tried already—by the Contract Com- 
mittee, to the verdict of which, as far as 
Mr. Churchward was concerned, I object, 
and by the Election Committee, which was 
a judicial court where evidence was taken 
upon oath, In both these courts the Ad- 
ninistration has been entirely exonerated. 
But whilst in one Committee Mr. Church- 
ward:has been sacrificed, as I contend, in 
the very teeth of the evidence, the Elec- 
tion Committee refused his request to be 
examined in these words :—‘‘ Mr. Church- 
ward, we cannot hear you, as we consider 
that there is no charge made against you 
which calls for an answer.” Mr. Church- 
ward, so long as he was a contractor, 
thought it to be to his interest to support 
a good candidate. Is that corruption? 
Acting upon this principle, he supported 
Sir William Russell and Mr. Bernal Os- 
borne in 1857, though his polities differed 
from theirs. Is that corruption? In 1859 
the tide turned; Mr. Churchward’s private 
interest and political principles went to- 
gether, and he acted accordingly. Am I 
to be told tliat that which is not cor- 
ruption in 1857 is corruption in 1859? 
It is monstrous to assert that there is any 
difference. When I contested Chatham 
against the Liberal Goverment, I was met 
occasionally by men of station who told 
me that they did not think it right to 
support me against a Government whose 
bread they eat. I could have told them 
they eat the bread of the public, and not 
that of the Government. I had not a 
word to say to men so eminently pecu- 
liar, Now, these were not dockyard ar- 
tisans — men with hands of iron and 
hearts of gold. No; they were Gentle- 
men, to whom if you had hinted corrup- 
tion, would have pinned you to the wall 
with the swords that glittered at their 
sides. I have one word to say respecting 
Mr, Murray. I did not expect, that the 
Committee, haying absolved the Govern- 
ment, would have fallen back to take a 
paltry vengeance upon contractors, secre- 
taries, and such small deer. I agree with 
an able writer on this subject in the West- 
mmster Review, that few persons would 





be pleased with a Report which, while it 
exonerated the Government, made a seape- 
goat of Mr. Murray. I submit that what 
the Gentlemen referred to at Chatham had 
done towards themselves is, exactly what 
Mr. Churchward has done for himself, he 
has voted and acted according to his own 
interests, hanging up his political views 
until fairer weather came. If he is, to 
be morally gibbeted for so doing, and if a 
law is to be passed that shall circumflex all 
political renegades in its categories, these 
executions will be rife in ‘ Merrie Eng- 
land,” and Mr. Churchward may sing, 
with Captain Macheath, 
“ If laws are made for every degree, 

To curb vice in others, as well as in me, 

I wonder we’ve not better company 

Under Tyburn tree.” 
I hold that a contractor, like every other 
freeman, has a right to wear his politics 
as loosely as he pleases. If Parliament 
say no to that, then pass a law depriving 
Government contractors of their franchise 
for the time being ; introduce such a clause 
in your Reform Bill, and hear what the 
public will say to it. But I urge the 
House not to take a step, one which will 
shake to its very foundation the confidence 
of commercial men in the Government. 
If you do take such a step as that recom- 
mended by the Committee, I ask you what 
man in his senses will touch a contract 
involving a preliminary outlay as im this 
case of thousands, when he knows that the 
House can at any time break his contract 
at the breath of a Minister or at the insti- 
gation of a political party. Once esta- 
blish the precedent that the good faith of 
Government in regard to contracts may be 
broken, and that they may do without dis- 
honour what a private individual dared 
not think of without disgrace, and our 
nationul prestige is gone, our national ho- 
nesty will be little better than a delusion, 
our national compacts nothing but a snare. 
One word more and I have done. I ap- 
peal to the present law advisers of the 
Crown, and those opposite them who have 
held the same exalted position, and I ask 
them if they would dare, for their reputa- 
tion sake, advise such a course between 
man and man as that which. the Parlia- 
ment of this mighty empire is now urged 
to pursue towards an individual who hes 
helpless at your mercy. I appeal to the 
other learned Gentlemen, Members of this 
House, who adorn alike the senate and the 
bar, and I ask them, will they stand by, 
with folded hands, to see this great injus- 
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tice done? I appeal to those who have 
themselves been contractors—men who for 
probity and faith have ever stood forward 
on the business roll of the world ; will they 
lend the sanction of their great names to 
proceedings that will establish the right of 
Parliament to cancel the most solemn ob- 
ligations on political grounds? I appeal 
to men of commerce of every class—men 
known throughout the land, and honoured 
in this House, whose word is their bond, 
and who, by their commercial faith as 
well as by their enterprise, have made 
England the commercial emporium of the 
globe—are they prepared, I ask, to deal 
so heavy a blow against commercial con- 
fidence as that which is now contem- 
plated? Lastly, I appeal to the honour 
and to the right feeling of the House, I 
ask hon. Members to support my Resolu- 
tion on its merits. I stand here at the 
bar of public opinion; my cry is not for 
mercy but for justice, and I ask them by 
their votes this evening—votes that will 
be marked wherever commerce carries the 
British flag—I ask them by their votes to 
prove, not only to this country but the 
world at large, that the British House of 
Commons will never recognize the arbi- 
trary principle that might is right. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“That this House, having considered. the Re- 
port and the Evidence presented by the Select 
Committee on Packet and Telegraphic Contracts, 
is of opinion that the Contract entered into on 
the 26th day of April 1859, between the Commis- 
sioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 


and Ireland and Joseph George Churchward, 
ought to be fulfilled.” 


Sm FRANCIS BARING said, that 
having sat in the Committee on this 
subject, he felt himself called upon to 
offer an explanation in answer to the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member. 
He hoped that in stating his reasons for 
opposing the proposition of the gallant 
officer he should not be tempted by the 
imputation of any motive that had been 
thrown out to abandon that tone of mo- 
deration and strict impartiality which 
he believed characterized the Committee 
generally throughout their inquiry, and 
in the decision to which they had come, 
and he wished the House to judge of the 
case, not from party motives or personal 
feelings, but according to the right and 
justice of the case. He would only say 
that no vote had been taken in that 
Committee which did not include some 
one or more Gentlemen usually sitting 
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on the opposite side of the House, and 
upon the most important vote upon which! 
the whole question depended it had the 
concurrence of Gentlemen on the ‘other 
side. When it was thrown out that the 
object of the Committee was to damage 
the late Government he thought the fact 
he had stated was a sufficient answer to 
that insinuation. He would proceed to 
notice what had not occupied much \of 
the speech of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber—the merits of the case.’ The +hon/ 
and gallant Gentleman had divided his 
proposition into three points. The first 
was comparatively a small one, whether 
the contract was a good or a bad one. The 
second was whether the Committee came 
to an unjust or a just conclusion as to Mr, 
Churchward’s affair. The third was whe 
ther the contract having been entered into 
by the. Admiralty, the House was not 
bound in honour, whatever its judgment 
on the first two points might be, to per 
form that contract. As to the first point, 
the gallant Officer said that he thought 
that the first prolongation of the contract 
by the right hon. Baronet tl.e Member for 
Halifax (Sir C. Wood) was advantageous 
to the public service. Unfortunately the 
Committee were of a different opinion; 


and it was remarkable that the hon. and! 


gallant Officer never took any steps to in+ 
vite the opinion of the Committee on that 


point, but allowed the condemnation of the 
Government of the party opposite’ to his' 


own to pass, without dividing the Com- 
mittee upon it. Then came the prolonga- 
tion of the contract in 1859. This again 
was represented by the gallant Officer as 
extremely advisable. Now, the Committee 
did not impute any improper motives to the 
parties who acted on the part of the Go- 
vernment when they entered into that con- 
tract. The Committee were unanimous on 
that point, and therefore he (Sir F. Baring) 
must be understood in what he said as not 
intending to make the least reflection upon 
the motives of the late Government. But 
the question was whether it was a wise and 
good contract. With regard to money the 
case was this; Mr. Churchward held the 
contract; he applied in 1857 for an addi- 
tional sum for the performance of certain 
duties which he alleged were not included 
in the contract. In 1857 that application 
was considered by the Admiralty of that 
day, and refused. They told him that he 


was bound by his contract to perform the’ 


greater part of those duties, and one of 
them, which was not included in’ his con- 
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tract, he had actually promised to per- 
form. In 1857, therefore, he remained 
quiet, but in 1859 he came again, apply- 
ing for payment for the very same things, 
with one exception, and he got a promise 
of remuneration for the very same things 
which he had been refused in 1857. He 
did not apply for an extension of his con- 
tract either in 1857 or in 1859,- but it 
ended with their giving him that which 
he had not originally applied for, besides 
the whole of the sum that he had ask- 
ed; he got the extension of the contract 
into the bargain. As the thing went 
on, Mr. Churchward being a very shrewd 
mati, and probably seeing that those with 
whom he had to deal were not well 
acquainted with the original transaction, 
took the opportunity to insist on the pro- 
longation of his, contract; but that was 
more than he at first asked. Now, he 
(Sir Francis Baring) was not there to con- 
tend that in no case ought there to be a 
prolongation of a contract; but he did say 
that before such prolongation was grant- 
eda careful inquiry should be made into 
all the attendant circumstances. Those 


who granted it, however, in this case 
were so little acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, that it was almost amusing. 


For instance, by the original contract 
Mr. Churchward was bound to keep six 
steamers for the English service; and he 
subsequently made a contract with the 
French Government to keep three steamers; 
but what was the way in which he per- 
formed his two contracts? One might 
have supposed that six and three would 
make nine, but it was not so in Mr. 
Churchward’s arithmetic. He had only 
six ships, but he had a double set of cap- 
tains, and a double set of colours; and 
when a steam-boat which had carried the 
English colour from Dover to Calais, as 
an English steam-boat arrived at Calais; 
down came the English flag, and up went 
the tricolor, another captain came on 
board, and it became a French steam-boat. 
He was not complaining of Mr. Church- 
ward for doing this; but when a con- 
tract was to be renewed or prolonged, it 
ought to be considered that what might 
be @ proper payment for six steam-boats 
should be refused, when only. three, in- 
stead of six, were provided. Another point, 
which disclosed what really was not very 
creditable conduct, was this: The con- 
tract which Mr. Churchward entered into 
with the French Government contained a 
clause that, in case of maritime war, Mr. 
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Churchward should be bound to give two 
of his steamboats for the French service. 
Everybody must know with whom that 
maritime war, if it ever took place, was 
likely to be; and: the’ hon. Gentleman 
who was Secretary to the Admiralty at 
the time when Mr. Churchward’s contract 
was made, had himself declared that if 
he had known of that clause in the French 
contract he would certainly not have ap- 
proved it. Mr. Churchward had been 
called upon for an explanation, and had 
said, so far as he could be understood, 
which was not always quite easy, that it 
was quite true that there was that clause ; 
but that he-had never intended to per- 
form it. He (Sir F. Baring) was not 
very well satisfied with his getting out 
of the difficulty in that way. The mat- 
ter was either not very creditable to 
Mr. Churchward’s patriotism, or else it did 
not say much for his straightforward deal- 
ing. But the thing to be remembered was 
this indisputable fact that the Admiralty 
was paying for the service of six steam- 
boats, two of which Mr. Churchward was 
under engagement to furnish to the French 
Government in the event of a maritime 
war. Uuder these circumstances there 
might well be some question of the ex- 
pediency of the contract which the gallant 
Officer had so much panegyrised. The 
Committee thought it was a contract which 
had not been entered into with proper 
consideration. He ought however to say, 
in justice to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and the Lord of the Admiralty at 
the time the contract was entered into, 
that many of the papers connected with 
it, and the previous correspondence, had 
not been brought before them at that 
time, and that the particular clause by 
which those vessels were to be supplied 
to the French Government for war pur- 
poses was not known until it came cut 
before the Committee. He (Sir F. Baring) 
now came to a very disagreeable part of 
the affair. The Committee had before 
them some uncomfortable facts. They 
had the declaration of a gallant Officer, 
in which he distinctly stated one thing, 
and on the other hand they had the de- 
claration of two gentlemen, Mr, Murray 
and Mr. Churchward, who directly contra- 
dicted him. In such cases no doubt it 
was painful to give a judgment, and not 
long ago, a case had occurred in that 
House, which showed how men of the 
highest character might differ in their 
memory of particular things. He wished 
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to throw no imputation on any one, but 
he thought it difficult even for those who 
read the evidence carefully not to come to 
the same decision as the Committee who 
heard the evidence and saw the witnesses. 
There was no doubt that a conversation 
took place in the manner stated by Cap- 
tain Carnegie ; the question was as to the 
nature of that conversation: the Commit- 
tee undoubtedly came to a decision to the 
effect that they relied on the memory of 
Captain Carnegie, and the House would 
believe that they did not come to that 
decision without giving the subject their 
most anxious consideration. The hon. and 
gallant Officer had thrown outa challenge, 
and had spoken of Mr. Churchward’s cha- 
racter. He (Sir F. Baring) was not there to 
go into any private attacks on Mr. Church- 
ward’s character. Mr. Churchward, at 
the time he (Sir F. Baring) was at the 
Admiralty, was connected with one of the 
leading journals of that time, and he cer- 
tainly had access to the Admiralty, though 
he was not in the habit of coming to him 
(Sir F. Baring) and he had to remonstrate 
more than once upon the subject of his 
too constant access. It was not very easy 
for the Government to carry on the public 
business, especially when Parliament was 
not sitting, without some occasional com- 
munication with gentlemen of the press. 
When, for instance, the great Jupiter of 
the press was thundering at the Admiralty, 
backed by the gallant Admiral who sat 
below him, the House would agree with 
him that it was not always easy for a 
public department to avoid communica- 
tions of that kind, especially in the Par- 
liamentary recess. Mr. Churchward was 
a very intelligent man, aud he (Sir F. 
Baring) was bound to say that his opinions 
were generally with the Admiralty of the 
day. He represented the Admiralty of 
the day, and somehow or other got a good 
deal of information from the department. 
But he was no contractor when he (Sir 
F. Baring) was at the Admiralty. The 
House might form their opinions as they 
pleased as to gentlemen connected with 
the press having access to a public office 
or department, but he (Sir F. Baring) 
thought there was a great distinction be- 
tween the representatives of the press 
seeking for early intormation as to public 
events, and men, under cover of their con- 
nections with a public newspaper, con- 
stantly visiting the Government offices for 
the purpose of obtaining a particular con- 
tract. The hon. and gallant Officer claimed 


Sir Francis Baring 





to have had some experience in’ this niat- 
ter, for he'said he had lived in an atmé-. 
sphere of contracts. He (Sir F. 

could hardly believe that the hon./and 
gallant Officer when so engaged was in the 
habit. of allowing’ contractors - to’ be\con- 
stantly buzzing about, and looking after 
what was going on in the office. \|He'ré- 
gretted being obliged to notice some other 
tacts connected with the character of Mr, 
Churchward. He did not, however, ‘in- 
tend to refer to any private communica- 
tion, but to facts which had been ‘clearly 
proved before Committees of that Housé, 
and he was bound to state that ‘to’ two 
Committees of that House Mr. Churchward 
was not unknown ; that by one Committee 
on the election of Mr. Mare he was’ 1- 
ported to have bribed two persons ut’that 
election; and on a subsequent inquiry ‘it 
was also reported that) Mr. Churchward 
had asked for forty places, and’ had: got 
twenty-five of them. He thought that 
showed Mr. Churchward was not over 
particular delicate in using Parliamentary 
influence to get something good. The 
evidence showed that such a conversation 
as he had before referred to on the subject 
of the contract in connection with Mr. 
Churehward’s offering to canvass had taken 
place between Captain Carnegie and Mr. 
Churchward. They hed before them thie 
actual words that were stated by Captain 
Carnegie to have passed on the occasion. 
When Mr. Murray was asked he denied 
the words, that is to say, he denied that 
the conversation took place when he was 
present, and stated his belief that Captain 
Carnegie had confounded what passed at 
the conversation with Mr. Churchward 
with some things that had been said in 
previous conversations with himself; bit 
Mr. Murray admitted that in his conyer- 
sations with Captain Carnegie he» had 
mentioned . the offer alluded to. It was 
an offer on the part of Mr. Churchward 
that if he got his contract he would -as- 
sist in the election. Captain Carnegie 
said that did take place in the conversation 
with Mr. Churchward, and though not § 
strong in terms, it meant the same thing. 
He was asked, “Then, in point of fact, it 
was not entirely from your being expected 
to take certain steps contrary to your prin- 
ciples that induced you not to stand for 
Dovor?” and he replied that that was the 
main reason. Then there was another 
point: Mr. Murray was asked about “a 
communication with the Treasury. Now 
no one would believe that because’ the 
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Admiralty, had sent the contract to the 
Treasury the Government could not deal 
with it afterwardsas they liked. Such an 

ent was entirely unworthy of con- 
sideration, though it might do very well 
for lawyers to argue on it before a Com- 
mittee. Then it was rather an odd thing 
for a private secretary to write to a Lord 
of the Treasury, requesting that business 
niight be got on with. When it had been 
announced that the dissolution had taken 
place, Mr. Murray wrote :—‘‘ We are 
anxious to expedite Mr. Churchward’s mat- 
ter, and we want him to go down to Dovor 
to canvass.” From that it was evident 
that Mr. Churchward had not made up his 
mind to support the Government candidate, 
but. when his contract was secured, then 
he would go and use his influence. There 
were many other details which he might 
bring before them, but the case stood thus: 
—The Committee resolved to bring this 
point before the House, because they. be- 
lieved Mr. Churchward had offered a Par- 
liamentary bribe to Mr. Murray, and that, 
ifthe Treasury did not accept the bribe, 
Mr. Churchward got his contract through 
the promise of electioneering assistance. 
The next question was whether the House 
had, in common honesty and fairness, a 
right to do what the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman denominated a breach of contract. 
This was no trifle—this was a very impor- 
tant question; it dealt with the public 
faith on the one side, but. on the other it 
affected the rights and privileges of that 
House. If they had no right to refuse a 
Vote when it was asked for by the Govern- 
ment, because the Government had pro- 
mised the money, he should like to know 
why they did not quietly pass the Esti- 
mates straight through without canvassing 
any of the proposals made by the Govern- 
ment. This was not a question of ex- 
pediency or of inexpediency; but it was 
a question of whether or not they had a 
right of breaking a contract, as it was called. 
Suppose the Admiralty had entered upon 
acontract for 100 years, at £100,000 a 
year—suppose, again, that the Government 
had promised a public servant a high re- 
tiring allowance in order that they might 
appoint to his place—were they to be told 
that they had no right on the Vote for 
such a contract, or such a superannuation 
allowance, to inquire into the arrange- 
ments? If they carried the doctrine of 
the conclusion of contracts to such an ex- 
tent it might be put almost beyond the 
power of Parliament to exercise its autho- 
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rity in such matters. He had never heard 
this doctrine so laid down, and the House 
had never acted upon such a doctrine. A 
few years ago there was a contract entered 
into by our Minister at Paris for the pur- 
chase of a certain chapel there; that con- 
tract was entered into, and part of the 
purchase money was paid on account of 
the contract. What happened then? Did 
the House listen to the statement of the 
Government of that day? No, the House. 
threw out the Vote, and declined to com- 
plete the contract. On that occasion the 
House went toa division, and among those 
who were concerned in the commission of 
that act of bad faith were Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. Henley, Sir JamesGraham, Sir William 
Jolliffe, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Seymour 
FitzGerald, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Lord John Manners. These 
were all laymen; among the lawyers there 
were the present Judge Advocate, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Kinglake, Mr. R. Malins—in whose 
way he was sorry to interpose any diffi- 
eulty, but’ he had probably got ready a 
speech on the other side for this debate— 
and last of all a Gentleman who had held 
a high official position, the late Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Whiteside. The 
case of the Paris chapel was in modern 
times:—he could quote as early and im- 
portant precedents in which the House 
had refused to complete a contract made 
by the Crown. In the case of the Peace 
of Utrecht there were two treaties—one a 
political, and the other a commercial one. 
In the latter of these the Sovereign had dis- 
tinetly engaged to reduce certain duties ; 
—the engagements of the treaty were not 
as in modern times conditional on the as- 
sent of Parliament, but positive; but not- 
withstanding that, when the Bill for their 
reduction came before Parliament it wes 
rejected by the House of Commons. After 
these examples, was he to be told that the 
engagement entered into by the Lords of 
the Admiralty with Mr. Churchward was 
of so sacred a character that when the 
Speaker left the chair, and the Chairman 
of Ways and Means put the question as to 
the grant of money for its fulfilment, hon. 
Members would be bound to say ‘* Yes;” 
that they had no power to say ‘* No;” and 
that therefore their voting upon it at all 
would be a mere farce? But had they 
really entered into an engagement? The 
Admiralty engaged to pay out of money to 
be voted by Parliament, and it was therefore 
clear that there would be no engagement 
except subject to the assent of Parliament. 
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More than that, the power of making these 
contracts was taken away from the Post 
Office by an Act of Parliament introduced 
by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the recommendation of a Commission, 
in order that no money might be spent 
without the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons. How, then, would that House 
stultify itself if it now gave up the power 
which had so recently been secured to it. 
‘In conclusion, it appeared to him that this 
. contract was not a good one, that whether 
it was a good or a bad contract, Mr. 
Churchward had resorted to expedients 
which rendered it advisable that it should 
not be confirmed; and when he was told 
that that House had no power to express 
dissent from a contract made on the part 
of the Crown, he appealed for contradic- 
tion of that doctrine to every hon. Gentle- 
man who voted upon the question of the 
purchase of the English chapel in Paris, 
to those who were then Ministers of the 
Crown, but never ventured to oppose the 
Motion then before the House upon such 
a ground, and to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General of the 
late Government, who if he had objection 


to that Motion upon conscientious grounds ; 


would have been the first solemnly to pro- 


test against the breach of public faith. 

Six STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would not pretend to argue the ques- 
tion upon legal grounds, but he was pre- 
pared to say that the right hon. Gentleman 
had placed the question from the beginning 
to the end of his speech upon an entirely 


false issue. He had spoken’ of this Motion 
as if it were intended that when the 
Speaker left the Chair and they went into 
Committee their hands were to be tied by 
the Resolution which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman asked them to come to, and 
they were to be bound to vote the money 
necessary to carry out this contract with- 
out inquiry, thus abandoning the un- 
doubted privilege of Parliament. So far 
was that from being the case, however, 
that what the hon. and gallant Member for 
Berks asked the House to do was to untie 
its hands. The Report of the Committee 
of last Session said, — 

“ While most anxious for the fulfilment of all en- 
gagements entered into in good faith between the 
Government and individuals, the Committee sub- 
mit for the consideration of the House” — 

That implied that the House was to take 
the matter into consideration, which was 
all that was now asked. 

“ Whether Mr. Churchward, in having resorted 
to corrupt expedients affecting injuriously the cha- 


Sir Francis Baring 
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racter of the representation of the people in Par, 
liament, has not rendered it impossible) for the 
House of Commons, with due regard to its honour 
and dignity, to vote the sums of money necess; 
to fulfil the agreement, to extend his ‘contract 
from the 20th of June, 1863, to the 26th of April, 
1870,” 


He would ask the House to bear in mind 
that all that was asked of them was to 
allow themselves to go into Committee on 
this Vote, and there deal with it withthe 
same freedom as they would with any other 
Vote. They were not asking the House to 
in any way pledge itself on the subject of 
the Vote. All that was asked of the House 
was to give a general answer to the chal: 
lenge or submission of the Committee as 
to whether the House ought or ought not 
to consider the Vote. The case of the Paris 
chapel, to which the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir F. Baring) had referred, was not one 
in point; the two cases were by no means 
parallel. The case of the Paris chapel was 
one in which the Government had ex- 
pended a certain sum of money without 
the sanction of Parliament, and in which, 
when the Government cane down to the 
House, the Vote was refused. The differ- 
ence between the two cases was, that in 
the one case the Government had acted in 
accordance with the usual practice, and in 
the other they had not. The purchase of 
the chapel had been repeatedly considered 
by the House, and had been refused, but 
in the present case the Government had 
only pursued the usual course in making 
and renewing Post Office contracts before 
submitting them to the House. And what 
had been the result of the Vote of the 
House of Commons in the Paris chapel 
case? As soon as the House refused to 
vote the money for the chapel the Govern- 
ment tried to dispose of the building, but 
experienced great difficulty in their attempt 
to do so. The chapel remained closed in 
consequence for two or three years, to the 
great scandal of every one, who saw that 
the Government of England had made a 
contract which they were not able to carry 
out. Ultimately a Despatch was received 
from Earl Cowley stating that the French 
Minister of the Interior had received an 
official intimation that it was the inten- 
tion of the person with whom ‘the debt 
had been contracted to put up the debt of 
the British Government to be sold to the 
highest bidder. If the late Government 
had not taken upon themselves to advance 
money to prevent that disgraceful transae- 
tion the debt of the British Government 
would have been so put up in Paris'for 
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public auction, and sold to the highest bid- 
der. ‘That showed the inconvenience of the 
course recommended in the present case; 
and without raising. the legal question 
involved, he would say that, unless the 
clearest and strongest grounds existed, the 
House ought to be most cautious how it 
repudiated a bargain that’ had been made 
by those who were authorized to make 
bargains of this kind on behalf of the Go- 
yernment. In Mr. Stephenson’s answer 
to a.question put by Mr. Laing, in the Se- 
lect Committee, the House would find the 
matter put. in a yery fair way. Mr. Laing 
asked the witness :— 

« Am I correct in understanding your doctrine 
about the liability of Parliament to be this, that 
if the Government merely makes a bad bargain, 
you think, inasmuch as Parliament has, perhaps, 
been supine in allowing the Government to act as 
its agent for a number of years, it would not be 
fair towards a third party to break the bargain 
because they thought it a bad one; but, on the 
other hand, if it should be discovered that fraud 
or misrepresentation or corrupt influence had been 
used, or attempted to be used, by the party obtain- 
ing the contract, you think that both the Govern- 
ment and Pariiament would be free in honour in 
cancelling that contract.” 


The answer of Mr. Stephenson was,— 
“That is my opinion,” He (Sir S. North- 
cote) laid aside for the present the legal 
view of the matter, which would, no doubt, 
be argued by better authorities on such 
subjects. The position from which he 
started was that of Mr, Laing—namely, 
——that the House ought not in common | 
fairness to repudiate the contract merely 
on the ground that it was a bad one, 
or that it was not the most advantage- 
ous one that could have been made for 
the public service. He maintained that if, 
on the whole, their opinion was that the 
contract had been entered into fairly—en- 
tered into on public grounds—because the 
Government, of the day believed it to be 
for the public service, and that the Go- 
vernment had fair reasons for arriving at 
the conclusion that it was one of that 
character, they would, even though they 
might differ with the Government on the 
soundness of that conclusion, be taking a 
most injudicious and most injurious course 
if they repudiated the engagement. He 
should’ now explain to the House the 
grounds on which the late Government 
had conceded the oxtension of the con- 
tract, They had been already explained 
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by his right hon. Friend the Seerctary to 


the Admiralty under the Earl of Derby’s | 
Government, .and by himsclf, before the’ 
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as had been stated by the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir F. Baring), very few hon. Mem- 
bers had probably taken the pains to peruse 
the whole of the great blue-book which 
he now held in his hand;. yet, without 
they did so, they would have no correct 
means of arriving at that which was at the 
bottom of the whole case—namely, whether 
or not there was good reason for the 
course taken by the late Government. In 
the first place the extension of the contract 
had been asked for on a ground which he 
did not think a good one, and on which he 
could not recommend the extension —on 
the ground, namely, that Mr. Churchward 
had sustained serious losses in carrying 
out his contract. That ground, neverthe- 
less had been held to be a good one before 
the time of the transaction which was 
under the consideration of the House. It 
had been recognised by the Admiralty, and 
the contract had been extended on it in 
1855. However, he (Sir 8. Northcote) 
had refused to recognize it by recommend- 
ing an extension on it. But he had recom- 
mended the extension on another ground. 
Mr. Churehward had been anxious to im- 
prove the service. His contract had still 
a certain time to run, but he was unable 
to carry on the service as effectually as he 
wished to do without undertaking a very 
considerable expenditure for the construc- 
tion of better packet-boats. It would have 
been unreasonable to expect Mr. Church- 
ward to undertake that expenditure with- 
out a renewal of his contract. It was, 
therefore, for the public interest that the 
contract should be extended. That was 
the ground which he (Sir 8. Northcote) 
took at the time, and in doing so he ven- 
tured to think he acted in conformity with 
precedents set over and over again by 
successive Governments. ‘There was one 
very remarkable case in which a contract 
had been renewed on that ground, though 
it did not in financial respects present any- 
thing like so favourable an aspect as the 
Dover contract. He referred to the con- 
tract of the Royal Mail Company for con- 
veying the mails to the West India Islands. 
The subsidy in that case was £270,000 ; 
in the present case it was only £15,000 or 
£16,000. The service in that case was 
very badly done, and great complaints 
were made, while in the present case it 
was very well done. That contract in- 
volved a dead loss of £215,000 a year; for 
the Post-office revenue from letters was 
very small; while in the present case 


Committee, and on another occasion; but | the contract of Mr. Churchward, instead of 
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being a contract involving a loss, was one 
which produced a gain of ‘over £65,000 a 
year, being almost the only one of the 
kind that paid its own expenses. Again, 
the West India contract had never been 
put up to public competition ; the Dovor 
contract was granted to Mr. Churchward 
after a very sharp contest. “Well, the con- 
tractors for the West India service came 
forward in 1857, when Mr. Wilson was 
Secretary to the Treasury, and asked for 
an extension of two years, their contract 
having at the time four years to run. That 
extension was granted on the ground that 
the contractors wanted to build larger and 
better ships in order to perform their ser- 
vice well. Mr. Churchward performed his 





“ Upon the whole, from your experience, didit 
appear thas Mr. Churehward was capable, of per. 
forming his contract fairly with the boats that he 
had ?—As far as bringing the mail goes he was. 

“ Did it appear to you that it would be an ad- 
vantage that he should put on new, ‘and stronger, 
and better boats ?—I certainly would recommend 
it; I think that the Ondine, one of his packets, 
is not capable in bad weather, and she has not the 
speed for the contract in bad weather. 

“Tf, then, he were to substitute for some of 
those boats, which are only just capable of per. 
forming the service, better boats and superion 
boats, would that cause him additional expense, 
or any considerable expense?—I should say, of 
course, that it would cause expense.” 


In short, the effect of Captain M‘Ihwaine's 
evidence throughout was that the contract 
was being carried out in such a manner 


service well; but he wanted to build new | that the Government could not lay hold 
boats in order to perform it better. Was | of the contractor and subject him to penal- 
not his case then a stronger one than that | ties; that at the same time the services 
which he (Sir 8. Northcote) had just cited | was capable of great improvements, which 
to the House? But it might be said, “ All| it was desirable should be introduced, but 
this case was got up, and it was believed | that it was improbable the contractor would 
by you simply because you wished to favour | incur the additional expense involved un 
Mr. Churchward.” Not at all. His case | less he had some imducement to do so. 
was perfectly made out and as a proof he | That was just what Mr. Churchward him- 
would quotea portion of the evidence of Cap- | self represented. He had represented that 
tain M‘Ilwaine, who held an official posi- | he wanted an extension of his contract 
tion as superintendent of packets at Dovor. | that he might build new boats. The late 
It was Captain M‘Ilwaine’s duty to know | Government granted him that extension, 
and he had the means of knowing precisely | and he proceeded to do what he had said 
what the service was and how it had been | he would do. He had already built one 
performed by Mr. Churchward. He was | new boat, which he (Sir Stafford North- 
a perfectly competent, ind not only a per- | cote) had been informed was the best one 
fectly competent, but a perfectly unpre- i that had ever been on the station. He 


judiced witness. He might almost say an { would not, however, have taken that step 


unfavourable witness, because his right 
hon. Friend the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Sir J. Pakington) had been 
charged, thongh without foundation, with 
having acted unfairly towards Captain 
M‘Ilwaine, whose name he (Sir 8. North- 
cote) heard for the first time on the 12th 
of April, 1859, in the discussion in which 
the charge was brought forward. Again, 
Captain M‘Ilwaine had not been selected 
to give evidence by the late Government, 
but by those who were most anxious to 
find out what they thought they would 
find out from Captain M‘Ilwaine’s evidence 
—namely, that Mr. Churchward was not 
performing the service well. The answer 
to which he (Sir 8. Northcote) now more 
particularly referred would be found in 
reply to questions Nos. 3914 and 3979 
put to Captain M‘Ilwaine. Captain M‘II- 
waine having previously said that in the 
general management of the packet service 
there had been nothing to disapprove, was 
asked— 
Sir Stafford Northcote 





if his contract had not been extended. 
Under these circumstances the late Govern- 
ment had arrived at the conclusion that 
there was sufficient ground for extending 
it. It might be that hon. Members did 


not concur with them, but they had no © 


right on that ground to aecuse them of not 
having acted correctly to the best of their 
judgment. The next ground was, ‘that 
Mr Churchward was not only a contractor 
with the English, but a contractor with the 
French Government also. The right hom 
Baronet (Sir F. Baring) had quoted an ex¢ 
pression of his right hon. Friend the late 
Secretary to the Admiralty to the effect 
that, if he had known the nature of ‘the 
provisions of the contract with the French 
Government, he would not have extended 
the contract. That evidence of his right 
hon. Friend was the only evidence of the 
kind to be found in the blue-book, ‘but 
if hon. Members looked to question No. 
4889 they would find precisely the same 
question put to the right hon. Member 
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for Halifax (Sir C. Wood) as that which 
had been put to his right hon. Friend, and 
precisely the same answer given by the 
right. hon. Baronet. The evidence of the 
Admiralty witnesses also went to show 
this, that according to the express direc- 
tions of the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
Wood) as First Lord, the Admiralty were 
to take no notice of the French contract. 
The hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. 
Osborne) who was Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty under the Government which pre- 
ceded Lord Derby’s, acted in conformity 
with those directions, for in his evidence 
before the! Committee, that hon. Member 
said “‘ 1, was aware of the existence of the 
French contract ; but did not look into it. 
I did not consider it a part of my duty 
to make myself acquainted with it.” In 
reply to question 4774, Mr, Clifton said he 
was directed in 1855 not to have any offi- 
cial cognizance of the French contract. 
[Mr. E. P. Bouverrr: By whom? | It was 
stated by some one that that direction had 
emanated from Sir Charles Wood. In 
another portion of the examination before 
the Committee, Mr. Clifton was. asked 
whether it was by the First Lord that he 
had been told not to take any official cog- 
nizanee of the French contract.. His reply 
was—‘‘I think ‘he was present. I. pre- 
sumed it was sanctioned by him.” [.Mr. 
Bouvsriz: Hear, hear!] At all events, 
the French contract, had existed, and had 
been known to exist, before the accession 
of the Earl of Derby’s Government. to 
office; and, therefore, if there was any 
point in the matter it was one which told 
equally against the preceding as against 
the late Government.. As to that contract, 
the state of the case was simply this— 
Mr. Churchward had,a contract with the 
English Government which was binding 
till 1863, and another with the French Go- 
Yerament which did. not expire till 1870. 
The British Government, however, had no 
control over the French contract, nor over 
Mr. Churchward in his proceedings in re- 
spect of it. He was called on to per- 
form two services in the day, one on the 
English and the other on, the French, ac- 
count, and it had so happened that eor- 
respondence and communications had been 
going, on between the authorities of the 
Admiralty and the Post, Office, the French 
Government and Mr. Churchward, in re- 
gard to some important improvements 
coutemplated in the service between this 
country and the Continent. The sugges- 
ious for those important. improvements 
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had originated. with Mr. Churchward. 
This was freely admitted by Mr. Hill, 
assistant secretary to the Post Office, who 
in his reply to questions 4443 and 4453 
explained the great importance of having 
those improvements. introduced; that the 
suggestion had eriginated with Mr. Church- 
ward, and that he considered him to have 
very great merit in the matter. On look- 
ing to the evidence of Mr. Page, the 
House would again find testimony as to 
the importance of those improvements; 
but it was also stated that if Mr. Church- 
ward as contractor under the Freneh Go- 
vernment had refused to give effect to his 
suggestions the British Government had 
no power to compel him to do,so, however 
desirable their adoption might have been. 
Mr, Churchward had them completely in 
his power as regarded those improvements. 
He might have refused to carry them into 
effect, and had he so refused the result 
would have been that both countries would 
have been left without that acceleration in 
the mails which had been so much desired, 
and which was actually in operation at 
the present moment. The mail which used 
to leave this country for France at one or 
two o'clock in the afternoon, now left at 
seven in the morning. Letters posted in 
Liverpool or other parts of the country, 
say that (Tuesday) evening, would be de- 
livered in Paris to-morrow (Wednesday) 
night, instead of, as formerly, Thursday 
morning, with equal advantages in the.re- 
turn posts. Mr. Churchward also had 
been able to accelerate the whole of the 
passage between England and France, the 
average rate of the sea passage being now 
fourteen knots an hour, instead of eleven 
knots, as formerly ; and the House would 
bear in mind that these improvements had 
not been made in the English service, but 
in the French, over which Mr. Church- 
ward had control, but over which we had 
none. But for him this country could not 
have got the benefit of that improvement ; 
and he could not have effected it if the 
British Government had not given him 
an extension of his English contract, so as 
to make its termination coincident with 
that of his French contract. And it must 
also be borne in mind that they had got 
these great and long-desired improvements 
without any increase of the subsidy paid 
to Mr. Churchward. Other parties con- 
nected with the arrangement had received 
an increase of pay—the South Eastern 
Railway, he believed, had received £6,000 
a year more from the English Government, 
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and the Chemin de Fer du Nord an in- 
crease of some £4,000 from the French 
Government. But Mr. Churchward, with 
whom these improvements originated, and 
on whom their execution depended, did 
not receive a single farthing additional ; 
but only a commutation in lieu of certain 
charges which he was absolutely entitled 
to under his own contract. In proof of 
that he appealed to the letter of the Post- 
master General, who, disapproving the ex- 
tension of the contract, admitted that Mr. 
Churchward was entitled to payment for 
the enormous additional expenses he was 
put to in connection with the special ser- 
vices. The doubling of the Indian mails, 
the Australian mails, and other like mat- 
ters, it was not necessary for him further 
to refer to. The whole question was whe- 
ther the late Government had such grounds 
for what they did as justified the House 
in believing that, as honest men, they 
applied their minds to the matter in the 
best way they could, and adopted the 
course they thought most expedient; and 
if the House believed they had, then it 
would not only be unjust, but the most 
excessively foolish and damaging step they 
could take to throw over the contractor, 
on the ground that the bargain was not so 
good as could have been made. And here 
he asked permission to refer to the Report 
itself. He denied the premises of the 
Report which the hon. Chairman (Mr. 
Cobden) had, in the first instance, laid be- 
fore the Committee; but he did that hon. 
Gentleman the justice to say, that if those 
premises could be borne out by the evi- 
dence, the conclusion at which he arrived 
was consistent and logical. However, as 
the Report left the Committee, the whole 
of Mr. Cobden’s premises were struck out. 
The Report as drawn up by Mr. Cobden 
stated that the Committee— 

“ Had failed to discover sufficient public grounds 
to justify the extension of the contract, which 
seems to have been conceded to the strenuous 
solicitations of the contractor, in opposition to 
the views of the Postmaster General, Mr. Ste- 

henson, the chief official in the postal service 

epartment of the Treasury, and contrary to the 
first intention of Sir Stafford Northcote.” 
And it went on to say that it was in 
evidence before the Committee that Mr. 
Churchward in pressing his claim for an 
extension of the contract tendered his sup- 
port as an influential elector for Dovor to 
Captain Carnegie, ‘‘on the understanding 
that his contract was to be extended, and 
expressed his intention, on the same con- 
dition, to vote for two Government candi- 
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dates for Dovor.” Upon these premises 
Mr, Cobden based the perfectly just and 
natural conclusion that it was for the House 
to consider whether Mr. Churchward had 
not, in having “resorted to corrupt ex. 
pedients,”’ rendered it impossible for them 
to‘vote the money necessary to fulfil the 
agreement. The question then was, whe- 
ther the evidence bore out the premises, 
But as the Report passed through the 
hands of the Committee, ‘‘ the strenuous 
solicitations of the contractor” was struck 
out, and in lieu of it the Committee re 
ported that it was on the recommendation 
of the Admiralty that the contract was 
conceded by the Treasury, Perhaps it 
might be said that was much the same 
thing ; but then there was the express as- 
sertion by the Committee afterwards, that 
the recommendation of the Admiralty was 
six weeks before the conversation of Cap- 
tain Carnegie and Mr. Murray, and there- 
fore the Admiralty could not have been 
actuated by corrupt and political motives, 
But then the Committee said it was done 
without sufficient inquiry. He admitted 
that on that ground the Committee did 
hit the Government a little. They did 
not inquire into the terms of the French 
contract, about which they knew nothing; 
but that was not their fault. It was the 
fault of the preceding Government who 
told them not to inquire into it. He did 
not care to discuss whether every inquiry 
possible for very suspicious persons to have 
made was made, but he said that the Re- 
port ignored any supposition based upon 
“the strenuous solicitation of the con 
tractor.” What was the conversation be- 
tween Mr. Churchward and Captain Car- 
negie? Mr. Churchward did not tender 
his support ‘on condition that his con- 
tract was renewed,’’ as stated in the draft 
Report, but it was certainly in conformity 
with the evidence of Captain Carnegie, as 
stated in the corrected Report, that Mr. 
Churchward volunteered his support, when 
the matter was under the consideration of 
the Treasury, on the expectation that, his 
contract was to be extended, and express- 
ed his intention to vote for two Gover- 
mnt candidates for Dovor. What did-Cap- 
tain Carnegie say passed? He would not 
enter into the question whether Captain 
Carnegie’s memory was false or not, of 
whether his representation was correct or 
not. For the purpose of argument: he 
would admit his statement. He askedthe 
House to look at the very important all 
swer to the question No. 1,374:— é‘ 
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«Mr. Churchward spoke to me on the subject 
of the,pending election for Dovor, and havin 
yolunteered his support, and promised me his 
assistance in general terms, he made an allusion 
to’his anxiety to obtain the renewal of his con- 
tract ; and he said that they were anxious to de- 
fer signing the renewal of his contract until after 
the election was over, but he felt that would be 
too hard upon him.” 


He had no objection to read the whole of 
Captain Carnegie’s answer :— 


“And that he would rather prefer voting for 
Mr. Bernal Osborne and for myself, inasmuch as 
he would have a friend in power, whoever was in 
office. Healso added that he thought they want- 
ed him to return two Government Members for 
Dovor, and it they did so, he should be obliged to 
comply with it.” 


He did not say how far the connection of 
Mr, Churchward with the election was 
right or proper. He was only concerned 
with what he did with the contract, and 
there was not a syllable in this statement 
of Captain Carnegie to show that Mr. 
Churchward made his conduct at Dovor 
dependent on what was done about the 
contract. Mr. Churchward volunteered his 
support, and when he heard that the Trea- 
sury would not sign until after the elec- 
tion, he remarked that that was rather too 
hard upon him. If thére were any cor- 
ruption, it was on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and he should never be able to hold 
up his: head if he allowed the matter to 
stand as it did, that he and the Treasury 
were acquitted of corrupt and political 
motives, and the whole blame was thrown 
on Mr. Churchward. He had said so to 
the Committee, and he had said so all 
along, that if they considered he was per- 
suaded to assent to the extension of the 
contract from any improper motives, he 
was ready to be censured by those who 
thought him capable of such conduct. He 
was ready to deny, as he did then deny 
most emphatically and to the utmost of 
his power that he had ever been actuated 
by any motives of the kind. But he as- 
serted that if any inference was to be 
drawn from the evidence, it was, not that 
Mr. Churchward said, “‘I will do this if 
you will do that,’’ but that. Mr. Church- 
ward said, *‘ I am anxious to do this, but 
I'think it rather hard it should be post- 
poned, if it is to be done, for political pur- 
poses,” There was in reality no occasion 
for any such conclusion, because what Mr. 
Churehward said was strictly and literally 
the truth,—that there was in his (Sir 8. 
Northcote’s) mind—and he expressed it— 
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he did not know whether Mr. Churchward 


§ | heard it, but it was quite possible he did— 


that there was in his mind a feeling that 
it would be better and wiser to defer 
taking any steps in the extension of the 
contract until the election was over. Sir 
William Jolliffe suggested to him that he 
should defer it until the election was over, 
and had said that he thought the matter 
one which ought not to be settled during 
a general election. But upon considera- 
tion he thought it fair and right that a 
matter which had proceeded so far, which 
had been put forward in the month of 
January, when there was no question of a 
general election, which had been recom- 
mended by the Admiralty when there was 
no question of a general election, which 
had been approved by the Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Hamilton) and 
brought under his notice and discussed, 
should be settled then; and Mr. Church- 
ward justly said, ‘‘ Why throw the onus on 
me, when has been kept by official delays 
it until an election is pending, and why 
hang it up fora considerable time until this 
election is over?’ The consequence was 
that the contract was proceeded with. But 
supposing he (Sir 8. Northcote) had said, 
‘7 will not do anything,” and as soon as 
the election was over, ‘‘ Now I approve 
the contract ;’’ would it not have been said 
that it was well understood all the time, 
but deferred to keep out the awkward- 
ness of appearances? On the other hand, 
supposing he had disapproved, would it 
not have been said, ‘‘ You knew you were 
not going to approve; you wanted to get 
Mr. Churchward’s support; you knew he 
fully expected he was going to get his 
contract; you took care not to undeceive 
him; you let him do everything he could, 
and then threw him over.” He could only 
take one of two courses. If he did not 
take the right, he must take the wrong. 
He did not say that he might not have 
been unwise in the course which he took, 
but he still thought that it was the right 
and straightforward course, and that it 
would have been cowardly to take any 
other. The matter having come before 
him at the time it did, and having been 
fully considered he thought it fair and 
right, whether an election was pending 
or not, that he should decide; but it 
was quite true that just at the time of 
this conversation with Captain Carnegie, 
he had made use of the expression that he 
did not wish to enter into the question 
until the election was over, and he thought 
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it quite possible that Mr. Churchward 
made use of the expression that he thought 
it rather hard upon him. If it were not 
that there was so much of contradiction 
and confusion in the evidence, he should 
say that that was the true solution of 
what passed. He did not know whether 
it was or not, but he confidently main- 
tained that there was nothing in the con- 
versation or the expression said to have 
been used by Mr. Churchward which im- 
plied of necessity that Mr. Churehward 
was trying to drive a bargain, in the 
grammatical sense of the word. At the 
same time he was bound to say that there 
was a question and answer in the blue- 
book which appeared to give a different 
colour to the transaction, and he would 
call attention to them for the purpose of 
showing how the Committee was worked. 
He had the greatest respect for the public 
and private character of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale, the Chairman of that 
Committee. No one, he believed, was less 
willing to do injustice than that hon. 
Member, but the hon. Member had had 
no experience of the way in which legal 
inquiries were conducted. If this ques- 
tion had been put in any court of justice, 
it would have been instantly objected to. 


The witness was Captain Carnegie. Mr. 
Cobden asked :— 


“The words used conveyed the impression to 
your mind, did they not—that there was a nego- 
tiation going on ; on the one side Mr. Churchward 
insisting on having the contract signed before the 
election, and on the other side the party insisting 
that the support should be given to the two can- 
didates before the election ecame off; was that the 
impression upon your mind ?” 

The witness answered, “ Yes.’’ Now, hé 
thought that if ever there was a specimen 
of a leading question, that was one, and it 
was upon the interpretation thus put into 
the witness’s mouth that the matter turned. 
He did not at the time object to the ques- 
tion, because he knew that in some sense 
he was a party aceused. He had deter- 
mined to object to no question, because any 
objection from him would appear as if he 
wished to stifle inquiry. But he thought 
it was not a fair question to put, and that 
the question and answer produecd a false 
impression. But as he had said before he 
should certainly have felt most heartily 
ashamed, and he felt certain his colleagues 
shared with him that feeling if they had 
allowed it to be suppesed that they were 
ready to ride off under the kind of acquit- 
tal given to them by the decision of the 
Committee, and to allow Mr. Churchward, 
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the contractor, to be the sufferer—the in- 
nocent sufferer—in the matter. He had 
nothing to do with Mr. Churchward’s 
character or former proceedings: | He had 
to look to nothing but his proceedings 
in this business. He had never. heard 
anything of that gentleman’s former pro- 
ceedings; but he would say that as far as 
this transaction was concerned, Mr. Church- 
ward was perfectly innocent, and the House 
would be setting a bad precedent, and do- 
ing an act of gross injustice, if it refused 
to ratify the contract. 

Mr. LAING said, that when he heard 
the first sentence of the hon. Baronet’s 
(Sir S. Northcote’s) speech, he hoped the 
hon. Baronet was about to establish a com- 
mon basis of agreement upon this ques 
tion, for the hon. Baronet had referred to 
a question put by him (Mr. Laing) asa 
Member of the Committee to a witness 
early in the proccedings of the Committee, 
in which he had endeavoured to define the 
only grounds on which it appeared to him 
contracts of this description when onee 
made could be impugned: ‘Those grounds 
were, that if the Government merely made 
a bad. bargain, it was not just to the 
contractor that Parliamené should break 
it; but if, on the other hand, fraud, or 
misrepresentation, or corrupt influence had 
been used or attempted, then Parliement 
and the Government would be free in 
honour to cancel the contract. He en- 
tirely adhered to the vicw he then ex- 
pressed. He admitted the importance of 
preserving good faith in commercial trans+ 
actions without reference to the policy of 
Governments, and he should place: this 
question, as he believed the majority of 
the Committee had done, entirely upon 
the specific issue whether corrupt influ- 
enee had been used or attempted by Mr. 
Churchward when soliciting the contract: 
That would at onee set aside many of the 
arguments of the hon. Baronet who had 
just sat down, who, in his anxiety ‘to vin- 
dicate his own character—which certainly, 
after the Report of the Committee, could 
not be impugned by any one—had en- 
deavoured to show that the renewal of this 
contract was a most advantageous thing 
for the public service: If that were the 
ground on which the decision was to’ be 
taken, ‘he should have had much to say 
opposition to the hon. Baronet’s views; for 
he believed, for the reasons stated in the 
report of the Post Office, that this wasnot 
an advantageous transaction for the coun- 
try. When a contract had-so long to:run 
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desirable to renew it without putting it 
ap’to public competition, in cases, at least 
where competition was possible. Renewal 
might be allowed where, from the circum- 
dtances of the case, there could be no 
effective competition ; but in this case the 
magnitude of the contract rendered it per- 
feetly possible to excite an active competi- 
tion Amongst persons possessing five or six 
fast bouts ; and beyond that, it was noto- 
fious that in the railway company alone 
there was an element of competition that 
would have secured better terms for the 
contract: He, however, freely admitted 
that the renewal was not so obviously dis- 
advantageous to the public interest that it 
was necessary at once to jump to the con- 
dlusion that there was corrupt motive, and 
he thought the Report of the Committee 
showed that there was no disposition in 
the majority to make political capital 
out of this matter. Yet the hon. Baronet 
found fault with the Report as altered 
from the original draught really on the 
ground that the Committee had acted in 
that spirit, and had gone out of their way 
to pronounce a distinct verdict of acquittal 
where they thought it was justified and 
required. He was astonished, however, 
that a Gentleman of such acuteness as the 
hon: Baronet could not see the difference 
between a verdict of acquittal pronounced 
in'vegard to A for the ucceptance of a bribe 
and a'verdict of guilty against B for the 
offer of a bribe; because that was the 
whole case. It was not asserted by the 
Committee for a moment that the late Go- 
vernment accepted the tender of corrupt 
influence, but there was a distinct asser- 
tion by a great majority of the Committee, 
and one not confined to any political party, 
that it was proved by the evidence that 
Mr. Churehward did attempt to exercise 
corrupt’ influence on the Government, in 
the hope of obtaining the renewal of this 
contract. He was willing to rest the whole 
matter ‘upon that ground, and upon the 
ground derived from the effect of the words 
which stated that payment. was to be made 
out of monies to be provided by Parlia- 
ment: This was not a question of law; it 
was a question of practice of the House 
of Commons. Practically no doubt the 
House of Commons had the power to ren- 
det the renewal nugatory, and a dead 
letter, by’ refusing to vote the money for 
payment. The question was not whether 
they had the power, but whether a suffi- 
cient’ moral justification existed for exer- 
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cising the power, and whether the fact that 
Mr. Churchward had used corrupt means 
did not justify the House of Commons 
in declining to ratify the contract. That 
question turned upon the narrowest pos- 
sible issue—namely, the credit to be given 
to Captain Carnegie. Some of the Com- 
mittee thought he was labouring under a 
misapprehension, and that the whole thing 
was a mare’s nest. Of these the hon: and 
gallant Mover was one, and they naturally. 
and consistently arrived at the conclusion 
that Mr. Churchward was treated with 
great injustice; and he (Mr. Laing) would 
admit that if he could take the same view 
of Captain Carnegie’s evidence, he should 
come to the same conclusion in regard to 
Mr. Churchward. If Captain Carnegie’s 
evidence were not to be believed, the whole 
case against Mr. Churchward was gone. 
But it was not a narrow majority who 
decided in favour of the credibility of that 
gentleman; it was a majority of eleven to 
four, and amongst the eleven were several 
gentlemen whose political bias would have 
inclined them to think the other way. 
When a question of this sort was referred 
to a Select Committee, which had heard 
witnesses vird voce, and were not regu- 
lated by party views in the conclusions to 
which they had come, he thought it would 
be a bad precedent for the House, which 
did not hear the evidence given, even if the 
majority of the Committee had been nar- 
rower than it really was, to upset the de- 
cision of the Committee, and come to a 
different conclusion on the simple issue of 
the credibility of the witnesses. As to 
the credibility of Captain Carnegie’s evi- 
dence, he thought that if it were examined 
it would be found that this evidence did 
not differ from the other evidence, and 
therefore he differed from the right hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) 
who put the matterupon the painful issue— 
whether credit was to be given to Captain 
Carnegie or to Mr. Murray? Mr. Murray’s 
evidence was simply this—that he did not 
hear the conversation. But the recollec- 
tion of Captain Carnegie was most precise 
and distinct as to what passed between 
him and Mr. Churchward in regard to the 
eontract. He said the statement of Mr. 
Churchward had made a great impression 
on his mind, and he had the most lively 
recollection of it. He (Mr. Laing) then 
would ask the House whether, when a 
gentleman, an officer, and a man of honour 
gave this distinct answer, and was op- 
posed by a gentleman who said that he did 
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not recollect, it could be called a conflict of 
evidence? Was this evidence upon which 
they ought to be put into this painful 
position of not believing one party? The 
Committee censured the political indis- 
cretion of Mr. Murray, but he, for one, 
most distinctly acquitted Mr. Murray of 
anything approaching to a want of per- 
sonal honour in giving his evidence be- 
fore the Committee. In his opinion the 
Committee found their verdict upon the 
evidence before them, which, in their 
opinion, convicted Mr. Churchward of 
having attempted to bribe, and Mr. Murray 
of serious indiscretion in his position of 
Secretary to the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty ; but the evidence not only did not 
affect in any way, but, indeed, distinctly 
acquitted the higher members of the Ad- 
ministration, and especially the hon. Baro- 
net (Sir 8S. Northcote) who had most to do 
with granting the extension. Where there 
was evidence of condemnation the Com- 
mittee found a verdict upon it; but where 
the evidence was for acquittal they did not 
hesitate, upon any consideration of what 
would be the more popular course, equally 
to do their duty in acquitting as entirely 
as they could gentlemen who belonged to 
an opposite political party to that to which 
the majority of the Committee belonged. 
They had not, in reference to the higher 
members of the Adminstration, pursued a 
course which indeed would have been un- 
worthy of them, and insinuated in a dis- 
guised paragraph that which they dare not 
state openly. The point now before the 
House turned simply and solely upon the 
eredibility of the evidence of Captain 
Carnegie. In addition to what he had al- 
ready said he would state that the manner 
in which Captain Carnegie gave his evi- 
dence impressed, he believed, every mem- 
ber of the Committee with the belief that 
it was given with all the feelings of a man 
of honour and a gentleman speaking from 
the best of his recollection. In addition 
to his being contradicted only by Mr. 
Churchward, and not by Mr. Murray, there 
was much in the conduct of Captain Car- 
negie irreconcilable with any other idea 
than that he was sincere in his evidence. 
He sacrificed a high position and the opin- 
ion of his political friends for no apparent 
motive except that he believed to be true 
that which he asserted to the Committee. 
What was the substance of Captain Car- 
negie’s evidence? Mr. Murray, in his 
evidence, admitted that he was in fre- 
quent communication with Captain Car- 
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negie as to the Dovor election, and he © 


went so far as to say that his conversations 
with Mr. Churchward might have. been 
confounded in Captain Carnegie’s mind 
with conversations on the same stibjceti be- 
tween Mr. Murray and Captain Carnegie, 
It was therefore clear that these conversa- 
tions must have been going on for some 
considerable time. On the other hand; 
Captain Carnegie had the most distinct re- 
collection as to what took place in refer. 
ence to the contract; and if they believed 
his evidence, they must, as men of common 
sense, see that it was apparent that Mr, 
Churchward desired to bribe Captain Car- 
negie as completely as if he had sent a sum 
of money to a banker’s, and said, * You 
may draw on it the day after the signa- 
ture of my contract.’’ He,desired to bribe 
Captain Carnegie by means of his influence 
in the Dovor election. In considering this 
evidence it was not immaterial to refer to 
the character and antecedents of the parties; 
It must be remembered that Mr. Church- 
ward, who was using the kind of language 
referred to in the evidence, had been re- 
ported by a Select Committee of this 
House as having been guilty of attempting 
to bribe voters on a former occasion. Be- 
sides, a Committee had since sat on the 
Dovor Petition, and they could not shut 
their eyes entirely to those passages which 
it was then shown took place at the Ad. 
miralty between Mr. Churchward and the 
parties he saw there. The Report that 
contained these facts had not been priated 
by the House; and therefore he could only 
take the circumstances from the accounts 
given in the newspapers of the day; and 
he took it that the Committee must have 
believed that evidence then given, for he 
found that in the report in the papers— 

Lorp LOVALNE said, he rose to order, 
He submitted that it was irregular for the 
hon. Gentleman to read from Reports in 
newspapers. 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated that the hon. 
Member was out of order in so doing. 

Mr. LAING would not, under the cit+ 
cumstances, attempt to carry the matter 
further. The Report of the Committee not 
being printed he could not cite it, or he 
could only cite his general impression from 
what had transpired of the Report of that 
Committee. His impression was, that it 
would be found to throw a very remark« 
able light on Mr. Churchward, and the 
agents whom he employed. 

Mr. LYGON said, he rose to order. 
The Speaker had already decided that no 
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unauthorised Report could be referred to, |in the power of the House, when called 


and the hon. Gentleman was therefore out | 
of order in commenting on the proceedings | 
of the Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member | 
was not regular in referring to the Report 
before it was laid upon the table. 

Mr. LAING said, he understood that 
the Report had been, in fact, upon the | 
table, though it was not yet printed, but 
as it was objectionable, he had no wish 10 | 
pursue this subject further, for the matter, 


' contained. these unusual words. 


upon to vote the money proposed to be 
paid, to reject the contract entirely. As 
| an additional proof that these words were 
| not looked on as a mere matter of course, 
it was stated before the Committee that 
lone of the oldest steam shipping com- 
panies in the country had refused to sign 
a contract with the Government which 
It was 
absolutely necessary that some provision 


‘should be made with reference to these 


after all, must rest upon the Report of the , contracts either by giving the Government 
Contract Committee. Placing the matter, | Power to make the contracts irrespective 
therefore, solely upon the evidence from of the House, or by making the contract 
which he had read extracts, he did not subject to the approval of the House. 
wish to weary the House with any more | He hoped that this would be adopted in 
quotations, because, in his judgment, the future, and he believed that the inser- 
question was narrowed down to this simple | tion of these unusual words had really 
issue, ‘‘ Do you believe Captain Carnegie’s | brought them up to this point. It came 
evidence?” If they did not belicve it,| to this, that words of this kind being 
the whole question was gone; but if they | | introduced, and Parliament thus having, 
believed it, it was impossible for any man | in addition to its general jurisdiction of 
of sense to doubt that. Mr. Churchward did | voting money, a special jurisdiction given 
attempt to use a political bribe at the Ad- | by words which held out to the contractors 
miralty in order to get a renewal of his; a warning that such special power existed 
contract. They then came to this, was an | —the question was, what course should be 
attempt to exercise political bribery in re- | taken? What were they doin such a case 
gard to a matter of contract a sufficient as this? It was not a case for inflicting a 


justification, under the cireumstances of severe and ruinous penalty on the party, 


the Dovor contract, for fhe House of Com- | because, even if the worst came to the 
mons to take upon itself the moral respon- | worst, Mr. Churchward had got his con- 


sibility of putting an end to the contract | 
by declining to vote the requisite sums? 
He thought that question turned upon the | 
construction to be put upon the words | 
which were introduced for the first time 
into the Dovor contract—*“ out of monies 
to be provided by Parliament.” The in- 
troduction of these words was a great 
novelty in a contract, for they had never 
been inserted before; and certainly they 
were not inserted on this occasion with- 
out a purpose. He found it stated, upon 
the highest authority, that they were not 
inserted as mere unmeaning verbiage, but 
that they had a distinct meaning in the 
shape of a warning to the contractor. 
The hon.’ Member for Tewkesbury (Mr. 
Lygon), then in an official station at the 
Admiralty, stated that in the contract 
certain words had been introduced which 
would have the effect of rendering the 
contract subject to the ratification of the 
House. Indeed, the right’ hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire stated that with re- 
gard to the contract which appeared to 
have excited so much alarm in the mind 
of the noble Lord, it: might be. satisfac- 
tory ‘to him to learn that it would be 





tract until 1863. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY: They might 
refuse the money. 

Mx. LAING: The course proposed to 
be taken by the Government in reference 
to this contract was a very clear one. The 
House refused last Session to vote the 
money under the contract now in question, 
and he supposed that the Government 
could not properly have taken on itself to 
reverse the decision of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Str FITZROY KELLY: Then the 
whole contract was at an end. 

Mr. LAING: The Government could 
not, after the refusal of the House of Com- 
mons, pay the money in the face of such 
decision; for, if they had done so, they 
would have rendered themselves, no doubt, 
personally liable. What the Government 

said to Mr. Churchward was this: ‘If 
the renewal of your contract should be 
set aside by a refusal to vote the money, 
inasmuch as you would not have aban- 
doned the old contract except on the pro- 
spect of getting a renewal, the Government 
would have no wish to take away that 
which you held previously, and you may 
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therefore stand in the same position as you | portant case? Contracts for: the:publis 
would have done if this had not taken | service involved far more of the: public 
place.” There was, therefore, a contract | welfare than questions whether Aon 
at £15,000 a year running up to 1863, | should be returned for a particular bor 
and the Government said, ‘‘ You may send | or whether a candidate had been elected 
in your bill by the piece for any other ser-|in consequence of a deeper purse ‘and 
vices performed.” Upon this footing the | deeper potations of beer: When scam 
contract was going on up to the present | dalous whispers were abroad with regard 
moment, and, in a pecuniary light, he be-| to the manner in which public contraets 
lieved it would make no difference to the | were given, the character of public: méa 
Government or to Mr. Churchward, until | was injured and the most prejudicial 
1868 ; for the extra services would amount | effects were produced. It was the proud 
to much about the same sum as under | boast of England that the character of 
the contract—£2,500. At the end of 1863} her public departments was pure. Ail 
Mr. Churchward would be in as good a| was believed to be honest, straightforward, 
position as any one else, able to compete | and above-board. Let them look at. what 
with others, or his contract might be re- | had taken place in the United: States of 
newed from year to year until the Govern- | America. It was only the other day thata 
ment chose to call for new tenders. Upon | Committee called the Corruption Commit 
these facts, he repeated that the punish- | tee was appointed there in consequence of 
ment was not severe. On the other hand, | the bribery that was used in obtaining pub- 
the adoption of the Motion of the hon. | liccontracts. It was of importance that the 
and gallant Member for Berkshire would | House of Commons should make a stand 
practically amount to a reversal of the de- | against: such practices as that which was 
cision of the Select Committee, and to a| now under consideration, and should, when 
renewal of the contract until 1868. What; a person attempted to exercise corrupt im 
would be the moral effect, after all that | fluence, deny him, if they had the power 
was made known by the evidence before | under the words of the contract, that. re- 
the Committee, of Mr. Churchward going | ward he sought to obtain. It was of the 
scot free? Contractors were practical | highest importance that the House should 
men, with a practical turn of mind; and | not shrink from supporting its Committee, 
how would they look at this case? They | unless it thought, by reference ‘to the evi- 
would set down on one side that Mr. | dence, that the Committee was wrong:in 
Churchward being a business man had ob- | the conclusion at which it had arrived. 
tained a contract by an unusual proceed-| Mr. MALINS said, he was not) con- 
ing—a contract which the Post Office, the | nected in any way with the late Govern- 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the chief | ment, but he wished to know whether 
clerk of the Department were against, | public faith was to be observed in. refer 
thereby rendering Mr. Churchward’s case | ence to this contract, upon which it was 
apparently desperate; and, on the other | sought to cast a stigma. This being some- 
side, they would set down that being in | thing of a judicial matter, he regretted 





that desperate position, he had attempted | that the judges who were uow present to 
to resort to Parliamentary bribery [ Cries | hear it were only about fifty in number, 
of “Oh, oh!’}—he said that unless the | while those who would decide it. at a later 
evidence could be impugned, Mr. Church- | hour of the evening would probably be 
ward did attempt to resort to Parliamen- | some 200 or 300. He came to the con- 
tary bribery, and the result of that pro- | sideration of this matter without any party 
ceeding was to get a renewed contract in bids, as he believed he had never seen 
spite of all adverse circumstances. Now, | Mr. Churchward but once in his life. Mr. 
he would ask the House whether they | Churchward, it was well known, had be 
thought that would be a result consistent | fore the year 1854 been long connected 
with the dignity and the interest of Par-| with the public press.. He had devoted 
liament. They heard a great deal in that | his attention to a particular department— 
House about bribery and corruption at | that of naval affairs, and it was agreed:on 
elections. They had been told over and | all hands that he was a man of great in- 
over again that they were not in earnest | formation upon that subject. At that time 
in the matter, and that if they were in| the packet service between Dovor and 
earnest they would punish not only the | Calais cost the country £25,000 a year, 
bribed but the briber. Why should not |and Mr. Churchward suggested to the 
that principle be applied to a far more im- | Government that it would be desirable 

Mr. Laing 
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that the service should be done by tender, 
and not by the Government boats. The 
Government adopted the suggestion. | He 
then tendered for the service himself; and 
his being the lowest tender it was aecepted 
at £15,500. The tender having been ac- 
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Churehward first mooted the question of 
an extension of his contract, which would 
| otherwise have expired in the year 1863. 
|He was admitted to be an intelligent, 

active, diligent man, and, being anxious 

to make the postal service between the 


cepted, a contract was entered into with |two countries effective, to do which a 
him and signed on the Ist of April, 1854, | greater expenditure on his part would be 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for | necessary, he opened a communication 
Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) being then at the | with the Government of the day. That 
head of the Admiralty. It was, therefore, | communication would have been made 
entered into not by a Conservative Govern- | equally to the Government of the noble 
ment but by a Liberal Government, of | Lord if he had then been in office, and the 
which the noble Lord was a Member. | fact of a Conservative Government being 
That contract was worked to the satisfac- | in power had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of the Government until 1855, when | tion. It was on the 6th of January, 1859, 
Mr. Churchward, as was usual in such | that he made a formal application to the 
cases, entered into a further contract with | Government for a renewal of his contract. 
the Freneh Government, to which, of | His then@ontract had about four years to 
course, the Government of England could |run. But he found it necessary to build 
make no objection, seeing that it enabled | additional packets for the service, and he 
Mr. Churchward to bring back his vessels | naturally said, “ A short contract will not 
full and not empty. In 1855, also, Mr. | pay me.” Besides which, the French Go- 
Churchward applied for the renewal of the | vernment refused to make a contract for 
contract, on the ground of loss by one of | less than fifteen years, which would carry 
his vessels and the great expense he had him up to 1870. Mr. Churchward had 
been put to, and the Government of 1855, | therefore two objects in view. One was 
under which the right hon. Member for | to make a contract commensurate with the 
Halifax was the First Lord of the Admi-|one he had entered into with France and 
ralty, renewed the contract, with the fell | Belgium, and the other to have such a 


knowledge of Mr. Churchward’s contract | contract as he commercially would be 


with the French Government. That con- 
tract was for £15,500, with certain colla- 
teral advantages for extra services, amount- 
ing to about £2,500 per annum. After 
that came the Crimean war and the In- 
dian rebellion. The Indian mail, in con- 
sequence, became very heavy, and Mr. 


Churchward put himself to great incon- | 


venience and expense in having special 
vessels ready to take the Indian mail when- 
ever it should arrive. Mr. Churchward, in 
this respect, acted to the entire satisfaction 
of the Government of the day, and in con- 
sequence of this, and of having suggested 
great improvements in the postal service, 
by which the mails were greatly accele- 
rated, the Government of Lord Derby, in 
the early part of 1859, entered into the 
contract now in dispute, and he (Mr. 


Malins), begged the House to look at the | 
dates of the transaction. The House would | 
bear in mind that the Government of the 


Earl of Derby was considered in no danger 
before the middle of March, 1859. It was 
not until that time that the noble Lord 
the Member for the City proposed his ad- 
verse vote, which ultimately had the effect 
of turning out the Government. ‘But it 
Was towards the end of 1858 that Mr. 


| warranted in entering into. With these 
two objects in view, on the 6th of January, 
' 1859, he applied for a renewal of his con- 
| tract. That application was answered by 
| the Government in a Treasury Minute on 
|the 3rd of February, and on the 11th of 
| February Mr. Churchward was invited by 
the Admiralty to make a formal offer of 
terms for the proposed contract. The 
House would bear in mind that under 
Mr. Churchward’s old contract he received 
£15,500: a year and the casual services. 
‘The renewed contract was for £15,500, 
with the addition of £2,500 a year for the 
extra service, making £18,000 a year, 
/ undertaking at the same time to build two 
new steam-boats. The proposal was made 
on the 11th of February, and the Admi- 
'ralty formally accepted it on the 23rd of 
February, and nothing remained to be 
done but the mere machinery of form. 
He (Mr. Malins) would ask whether, if a 
contract of that nature had been made 
between individuals, it would not have 
been considered to all intents complete 
and binding upon the parties. Now when 
did the conversation with Captain Carnegie 
take place? Why, on the Ist or the 2nd 
of April. And what was Mr. Church- 
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ward's, position on that occasion? He 
‘had then entered into a contract for two 
steam-boats at a cost of £16,000, which 
had since been built, and were run- 
ning in the service. One of those boats, 
the William Penn, was one of the finest 
boats ever built, and was doing the passage 
between Dovor and Calais in an hour and 
twenty minutes. What was Mr. Church- 
ward’s position during the whole month of 
March? The division adverse to the Earl 
of Derby’s Government did not take place 
until the 3ist of March. The contract 
had been entered into, and it was only 
waiting to be put in writing. The con- 
versation with Captain Carnegie did not 
take place until the 2nd of April, and 
the 26th of April, four or five days before 
the borough elections, the contract was 
positively executed—the instrument was 
signed, sealed, and delivered, which gave 
to Mr. Churchward this contract up to 
1870, But did the matter rest there? 
Not only was the contract signed, sealed, 
and delivered, but on the Ist of July, 
when the first subsidy became payable, 
the Government of the noble Lord having 
come into office, that Government acted on 
the contract by paying Mr. Churchward 
£4,500, the first quarter’s payment. Now, 


the question the House had to decide was 
whether a contract so concluded and so 
acted upon was to be set aside upon the 
ridiculous suggestion of political influence 


which had been advanced? This was a 
case in which the public faith was in- 
volved, and unless there was an overwhelm- 
ing case of public justice this contract 
ought to be abided by. This was no party 
question. Public contracts entered into 
by the Government ought not to be lightly 
disregarded. He utterly repudiated the 
doctrine held by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Portsmouth, and the Secretary 
for the Treasury, that when a contract was 
entered into for the discharge of public ser- 
vices, and contained the words, ‘‘ out of 
money to be voted by Parliament,” it was 
intended to have no effect unless Parlia- 
ment afterwards voted the money. When 
the Secretary for the Treasury used that 
argument he would ask him if the Govern- 
ment urged that Vote on the attention of 
Parliament? Did they propose it as aVote 
that public faith required to be passed? 
Would the hon. Gentleman tell him that 
if the Government had come down to the 
House and submitted a Vote for a contract, 
and had said that public faith required 
that the contract should be carried into 


Mr. Malins 
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effect, that House would have refused. to 
sanction it? That House was never found 
inclined to disregard public faith, The 
head of the Government should be more 
cautious in adopting the principle of re, 
pudiation, for if this were a contract. with 
a private individual no doubt. as. to its 
validity could exist. He appealed to any 
gentleman with legal knowledge, to the 
hon. Member for Suffolk, and to the law 
officers of the Crown, whether, if a similar 
contract existed between Mr. Churchward 
and any person in private life, such flimsy 
pretences would be permitted to set it 
aside. It was admitted that he had given 
his time and attention, and had. been in.; 
duced to spend his money, on the faith of 
this contract; but because he had helda 
conversation which hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury bench disapproved they sought 
utterly to repudiate that agreement. Be. 
tween individuals such an excuse would 
be contemptible—it would not bear inves-) 
tigation fora moment; but when urged on 
behalf of the Crown it was all-powerful, 
because for an individual to assert his rights, 
in opposition to the power of the Crown 
was next to impossible. He was not per- 
sonally acquainted with Captain Carne- 
gie, and after the statement which he had 
given of his own conduct he had no great; 
desire to be so. 


of the Admiralty, and in consequence of 
that appointment, as the Government were 
naturally anxious that the department 
should be more fully represented, it was 


intimated that he ought to take the earliest; 


opportunity of obtaining a seat in the 
House. Would anybody say that this was 
an improper condition, or one that ought 
not to have been imposed? Subsequent 
to this the conversation with Mr. Chureh- 
ward, which had been so often read to 
the House, took place. Giving credit to 
Captain Carnegie for perfect accuracy, if 
he believed that the proposals made, to 


him in that conversation were of an im-; 


proper character, ought he not. to have 
gone to the head of the department, made 
him acquainted with the fact, and inquired 
whether it was by his authority that these 
proposals had been made? But, instead 
of doing so, he resigned his office on the 
6th of April, this conversation having 
taken place on the 2nd, and in a debate 
which: subsequently occurred he antho- 
rized a right hon. Gentleman—now a noble 
Lord—to state to the House that he had 
taken that step in consequence of certai 





It appeared that he had, 
been selected to fill the vacant post of Lord; 
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pioposils which were distasteful to him, lection might be explained, as Mr: Murray 
and which’ he thought inconsistent with had suggested that it might be, by the 
his position as a gentleman. He also difficulty there was for even the most 
wrote a letter in which the impression | accurate minds to remember conversations 
was ‘plainly conveyed to the country | in the order in which they occurred. He 
that communications had passed between (Mr. Malins) had spent his life among 
himself and the members of the Board Judges and in courts, and had often found 
of Admiralty, and that he had resigned | this to be the case; but without attribut- 
because he was asked to stand for Dovor ing to Captain Carnegie any desire other- 
of principles which he considered to be! wise than to state the truth, he believed 
of a derogatory character. But in his he had fallen into confusion in making his 
examination before the Committee, Cap- | statement. Had it been Mr. Churchward’s 
tain’ Carnegie was compelled to admit object, however, to exercise any improper 
that the real reason why he declined to | influence it was impossible to suppose that 
stand for Dovor was because he had some he would select Captain Carnegie, who 
hopes of supplanting the hon. and learned was hardly warm in his seat at the Ad- 
Member for Youghal. He declared his | miralty, and who would be the last man 
belief that the proposals made by Mr. | he would go to. He would rather go to 
Chuirchward were of an improper cha-!the political department and the more 
racter, yet he admitted that he had never important heads; but Captain Carnegie 
communicated them to the First Lord of had confused the facts, and had arrived at 
the Treasury, nor to any of the officials. | erroneous conclusions. Mr. Murray was 
Captain Carnegie was an officer and a asked if his recollection was quite distinct 
gentleman, and because he was an officer | that nothing passed between Mr. Church- 
he presumed his testimony was to be ward and Captain Carnegie with reference 
preferred to that of Mr. Churchward; | to the contract, and replied in the nega- 
bat when, by his own statement, he had tive. Captain Carnegie contradicted Mr. 
been guilty of conduct such as had been Murray on that point, but there was a 
described, he confessed he could attach | third person present, Mr. Churchward, and 
very little importance to his evidence. | he (Mr. Malins), after all that had been 
Did he not, he would ask, owe a duty said of that gentleman, was totally at a 
to his colleagues? ‘Was he at liberty, | loss to discover anything that rendered 
having accepted office, to throw of all! him an impeachable witness. The Secre- 
allegiance, and to take a step calculated | tary of the Treasury, in a tone he hardly 
to embarrass the Government of which he | expected, and wanting in his usual gene- 
was‘ Member? He was not, he stated, | rosity, had made it a charge against Mr. 
aware at the time of the interview with | Churchward that in a Report of a Com- 
Mr. Churchward that the contract had | mittee of that House it was stated that in 
paésed out of the hands of the Admiralty | 1852 he bribed two electors. Every one 
five weeks previously. Could the House, | knew how much might be said about Re- 
therefore, fancy a man resigning an im-! ports of that kind, but the best answer 
portant office to which he had just been | to the charge was that Mr. Churchward 
appointed, bringing himself and the Go-' had denied that charge upon oath. Even 
vernment with which he was connected if it were true, surely no one would say 
into ridicule by imagining proposals which that because in the heat of a past election 
had never been made to him, and making | a man may have committed such an offence, 
these the ground of resignation without that, therefore, he was never afterwards 
notice given to a single Member of the! to be believed upon his solemn declaration. 
Department? It was plain that Mr.|He could not agree with the right hon. 
Churchward’s anxiety in April was to| Member for Portsmouth (Sir Francis Bar- 
have his contract completed, that he might ' ing) in the grounds on which he thought 
beenabled to proceed at once to carry out! public contracts ought to be repudiated. 
its stipulations. At that very time Mr.| The right hon. Gentleman was generally 
Churchward had promised his support to! so just and equitable in his treatment of 
the hon. Member for Dovor (Mr. Nicol), questions before the House, that it was a 
who now assured him (Mr. Malins) that matter of regret he should have exhibited 
the subject of the contract was never men-|so much ardour on the present occasion. 
tioned to him. Without intending to im-, The contract in question had been con- 
pute anything like wilful mis-statement to | cluded and acted on, and value had been 
Captain Carnegie, the variance of recol-' given on the one side and received on the 
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other; and he would. ask whether it. was 
not perfectly clear on the face of the 
transaction, that in the offer made by Mr. 
Churchward on the one side and aecepted 
by Government on the other, everything 
was complete at. the time except the mere 
formalities of carrying the contract into 
effect, and whether, had it been a contract 
with an individual, it would not have been 
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your contract; we know you have gong. 
into a great expenditure, and that.if yon, 
do not have your contract, fulfilled. you. 
may be a ruined man, but, that is: unim-: 
portant to us. There was a Government, 
opposed to us. You had influence for that 
Government, and although we are, new, 
strong, having vanquished that, Govern. 
ment, yet recollecting the petty . efforts. 





impossible for him to have escaped. Sup-| made by you against us, we, on) the part 
pose, between the 26th of April and the | of the British Government, repudiate all; 
time that this contract was repudiated in| these solemn engagements, Public faith 
October, there had been a breach of its; is nothing to us. It makes no differenee 
conditions on the part of Mr. Churchward, ; whether it ruins you or.not. We repudiate 
vent “+ "* na — Pp guar: | your contract; if roe ae ¢ ~ conse, 
ward? e Secretary e Treasury | quence we care not, Public faith .is no 
said that no injustice would be done to | thing to us provided we can vindicate our 
back upon his contract of 1855, which| ‘Tine SOLICITOR ‘GENMICAL. au 
ack upon his contract of 1855, which | HE } 
had yet three years to run; but had the | his hon. and learned Friend the . Mem. 
Government wanted to sue him, on what/| ber for Wallingford (Mr. Malins),, had, 
contract could they have done it? Whyjin the course of his address, besides, the 
on the contract of 1859, for they could not | general remarks he made on the case. of 
have done it on the contract of 1855, which | Mr. Churchward, laid down certain, pro- 
was uprooted and gone. What, then, did | positions of law, and appealed in terms te 
the Secretary of the Treasury mean by | the law officers apparently anticipating 
saying ag ng aes yl yey ye td wget in fre nat propa 
ack upon his contract o and that | tions. is learn rien irected 
no injustice was done him, and how did} attention to the dates of the various trans- 
he intend to remunerate Mr. Churchward | actions under consideration. Those dates 
for the £16,000 he had expended on two | were useful, and he (the Solictor General) 
comiceee., What’ oon. weet inforanes| Scan acosdeecem, wich Justoorgei a 
to be drawn from this casual conversation | asked the House to draw from them. The 
as reported in the evidence—he would not | case appeared to stand thus :—Mr. Chureh- 
say evidence, for it was degrading the, ward had a contract with the Admiralty, 
word to call it evidence, it was the mere | which would not have expired until 1863, 
gossip of the Secretary’s room. And was and early in the year 1859 he made a pro- 
this gossip to be entertained by the House | posal to the Admiralty to replace that con- 
or a Committee of the House, although ; tract by a new one, on terms somewhat 
contradicted by Mr. Murray, a man of as/| different and more advantageous to him- 
large honour as Captain Carnegie. Look- | self, and which was to last for a longer 
ing at the probabilities of the case, he was | period. He (the Solicitor General) assumed 
totally at. a loss to find any motive that that early in that year the proposal. of Mr. 
could actuate Mr. Churchward in making Churchward was approved of by the Ad- 
any such proposal as that described by | miralty, and that their approval was fore 
rg pe wey ive bir ee, ee nas oP - a ad os oe tp | 
in his seat at the Admiralty, and who was | there. at time the Treasury had no 
the last man to go into the matter, and he | expressed their approbation of the pro 
would appeal to the justice of the House } posal, and, moreover,—what would have 
whether this treatment of Mr, Church- | been Mr. Churchward’s safeguard — the 
ward was fair; and whether it was right | contract in point of form had. not been 
to let off the greater delinquents in con- | ratified, and he (the Solicitor General) was 
nection with these contracts? He would| disposed to rely on the absence, of any 
ask whether, on such gossip and tittle- binding aaoannen of the contract, on the 
tattle, they were determined to adopt for| part of the Treasury. Mr, Churchward 
the first time the course of withdrawing | was a man not inexperienced in contracts, ; 
the Estimate for this service, upon the pre- | and must have known. the importance. of 
tence of public grounds. Was it fair to| the wantvof the ratification by the Treas 
Mr. Churchward to say—-We repudiate|sury. Under these circumstances; there 
{ 


Mr. Malins 
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was an intelligible reason why Mr. Church- | The payment was made at the very mo- 
ward should seek to obtain by corrupt | ment of the change of Government, and 
means the object which he had in view. | before the reference to the Select Commit- 
But it fortunately happened, for the in-) tee. The hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
terests of public justice and political mo- | posite had referred to the dates, but they 
rality,'that in this very contract there was | only showed that Mr. Churchward had 
a stipulation which provided that periodi- | obtained an advantage which he ought 
cal payments should from time to time be | never to have had. It was also said, that 
made to Mr. Churchward out of moneys | owing to the mere accident that this was a 
yoted by Parliament. Into this contract | dispute between an individual and the 
Mr. Churchward entered with his eyes | Government, Mr. Churchward would be 
open. The stipulation was a binding one, | deprived of the legal ordinary remedy. If 
and no complaint eould be made by him | Mr. Churchward had suffered a wrong in 
if the payments provided for were not a matter of contract with the Crown and 
made to him in consequence of that House | its officers, he denied that he was without 
refusing to vote the money, for, in that a remedy in a court of law. He could 
case, by the very letter of the contract, ‘not bring the same kind of action as if a 
the payments must cease. It would be a | private individual were concerned, and he 
violation of duty on the purt of the Go- might have to submit to a somewhat cum- 
yernment if, in the face of an adverse! brous and dilatory mode of proceeding, 
opinion by Parliament, they were still to but when a payment became due he might 
attempt to carry out the contract. The | proceed by a petition of right for its re- 
question before them was whether the | covery, and every facility would be given 
coi¢lusion which the Committee had him by the law officers of the Crown to 
atrived at was to be reversed by a vote| bring the matter before any one of the 
of that House, and he contended that the | courts of law. Therefore, unless the with- 
House ought not lightly to disturb the | holding the vote by the House of Com- 
finding of any Committee. His hon. and! mons were held to be a defence to the ac- 
learned Friend (Mr. Malins) said the Go-/ tion, no Resolution of the House of Com- 
yernment ought not to endeavour to avoid | mons would impede Mr. Churchward’s re- 


a contract except upon grounds that would | medy. He had carefully perused the evi- 
bé tenable in the case of a contract be-' dence of Captain Carnegie, Mr. Church- 
tween two private individuals. He agreed | ward, and above all of Mr. Murray, and 
with him in that statement, but he denied | he had come to the conclusion that the 
that there could be any reasonable appli- | Select Committee were warranted in find- 


cation of the rule to the present case. If|ing that Mr. Churchward had sought to 
this had been a private matter no such! obtain a matter of practical advantage by 
conduct as Mr. Churchward was said to| means that were to be reprobated, and 
have been guilty of could have occurred, | which would tend to Parliamentary cor- 
for his corrupt conduct sprung from the | ruption. Believing Mr. Churehward to 


public nature of the contract he was seek- | 
ingto renew. He was seeking a contract | 
from the Government, and he attempted 
to corrupt officers connected with the Go- 
vernment, in order to obtain it. But 
thongh public or political matters could 
not have sprung out of a contract between 
two individuals, his hon. and learned 
Friend must be familiar with the doctrine 
thatin the case of a private contract, if 
the inducements to it were illegal or con- 
tra bonos mores against the statute or com- 
mon law, that contract would be null. If 
this payment had been made to Mr. Church- 
ward with a full knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstance of the case, and after the Re- 
port of the Select Committee, he should 
have felt bound to admit that this cireum- 
stanee might be urged in Mr. Church- 
ward’s favour. But this was not the case. 





have been guilty of the misconduct im- 
puted to him by the Committee, he felt 
it impossible by a vote in favour of the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member 
to reverse the decision at which that Com- 
mittee had arrived. 

Lorp LOVAINE, having held an official 
situation at the Admiralty at the time, 
should not be doing his duty if he did 
not say a few words on this Motion. The 
right hon. Baronet opposite had not in his 
statement made a disclosure of the real 
facts of the case. He had stated that in 
1855 the contract was renewed, and that 
in 1857 the renewal was again sought. 
(Sir F. Banrye: “I said the application 
for certain extra services was refused.’’] 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that Mr. 
Churchward had received an allowance for 
the extra services he had rendered, the 
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claim for which had been rejected by the 
predecessors of the Government. He ought 
to have informed the House that this al- 
lowance had been paid under the advice 
of the law officers of the Admiralty, who 
adjudged, if his (Lord Lovaine’s) memory 
did not deceive him, that the contractor 
was equitably, if not legally, entitled to 
be paid for his additional services. [Sir 
F. T. Bante: 
evidence?” | He affirmed the fact. Mr. 
Churchward’s claim was referred to the 
Post Office, which also held that he was 
entitled to remuneration, and he was paid 
accordingly. Mr. Churchward, under these 
circumstances, came to the Admiralty with 
a greater claim for the renewal of his con- 
tract than he had before. He thought 
Mr. Churchward had some slight claim 
also in the fact that the previous Admi- 
ralty had saddled him with the purchase 
of three vessels which were almost useless, 
but for which he had to pay a large sum 
of money. Then the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Laing) had stated that at 
the expiration of the first extension of the 
contract, in 1863, tenders for the perform- 
ance of the service might again be made, 
and that it might, under such a compe- 
tition, pass into other hands. That was 
no doubt true. But he doubted whether 
even the elastic consciences of hon. Gentle- 
men on the Treasury bench would have 
thought that a contractor like Mr. Church- 
ward was entitled to no consideration 
whatever. Then it was said that Mr. 
Churchward had also a contract with 
France. It appeared to him, however, 
that it signified extremely little to the 
House whether another Power had the 
use of any of his vessels, considering that 
our Government had the means of en- 
forcing their claim on them at any mo- 
ment. It was not such an unusual thing 
for a contractor to do so, and he believed 
the Pacific Steam Company did exactly 
the same. In the present instance it 
should also be remembered the Admiralty 
had insisted on the contractor maintaining 
three vessels allowed to be useless. The 
Secretary to the Treasury had been, he 
thought, somewhat reticent in his observa- 
tions as to the South-Eastern Railway. 
No one was better acquainted with rail- 
way matters than the hon. Gentleman ; and 
he must surely be aware that the object 
of the South-Eastern Company was to run 
Churchward off the line, to create a per- 
fect monopoly of the whole passenger traffic 
with Belgium and France for themselves, 


Lord Lovaine 
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and then avail themselves of the 
tunity of laying whatever burdens th 
liked on the public to recruit their finanoes, 
He should like to ask the hon. Gentleman 
whether he could give them some iden of 
what it would be worth to the: Sonth: 
Eastern Company to monopolize ‘this’ ling 
when there was another line with: cont 
trary interests running down to Dovor, 
and an amalgamation, sooner or later, be 
tween the two lines was inevitable. » Por: 
haps, too, after the charges that had’ been 
levelled against the late Government; ‘he 
would excuse him for asking further 
whether the political influence of the com- 
pany had nothing to do with the matter, 
Were the question to be argued; ther 
would be some difficulty in removing the 
suspicion that the verdict against Mr. 
Churchward was altogether unconnected 
with party feeling. It struck him that 
the observation might possibly be made, 
that all the Gentlemen on one side ‘of the 
Committee belonged to the same party in 
the House, while those on the other side 
did not always vote in harmony ; and that, 
supposing Mr. Churchward’s conversion to 
have been the other way, he might have 
found more favour in the eyes of bis 
judges. It was impossible to excludes 
certain amount of partiality from such 
Committees ; and it was therefore the more 
important, when they had to deal with 
the property and character of individuals, 
that the evidence given before them should 
be on oath and be real evidence. Not one 
word of the evidence that was to conviet 
Mr. Churchward was on oath, and yet‘it 
was proposed to forfeit his property’ and 
destroy his character without giving him 
the common rights to which the basest of 
his countrymen was entitled. As to Cap 
tain Carnegie’s evidence, he could not con- 
ceive why the evidence of Mr. Churchward 
and Mr. Murray in that case should not 
be held to counterbalanee that of Captain 
Carnegie. He did not charge that officer 
with having spoken untruth, but he ‘must 
say his whole testimony was’ given ina 
confused and extraordinary manier, whith 
rendered it very unsatisfactory. Above all, 
he thought Captain Carnegie’s conduct to 
his colleagues deserving of the highest re 
probation. Captain Carnegie suspected his 
colleagues of unfair and corrupt practiees, 
yet he conversed and consulted with them 
on different points, ‘without ever hinting 
what was passing through his mind. Was 
that conduct to be expected from an officer, 
sitting at a board of gentlemen’ of high 
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honour and character, whom he was bound 
to believe as sensitive and tenacious on 

point of honour as himself? Was he 
justified in jumping at once to the con- 
clusion that they were actuated by cor- 

t:motives, without ever giving himself 
the trouble to inquire into the matter? 
He must say he thought Captain Carnegie 
had treated his colleagues in a most unfair 
manner indeed. He had only to apply 
toriny one of them to have learnt at once 
how the contract stood, and whether there 
was anything in the matter involving his 
honour. Reading the gallant Officer’s evi- 
dence, it was not difficult to see that the 
abject: uppermost in his mind was to get 
some pretext for not standing for Dovur. 
He could only say that if on evidence 
si¢h as had been brought before the Com- 
mittee, evidence too not given on oath, 
men’s property and character were to be 
sacrificed, the sooner the House left off 
the practice of appointing Select Com- 
mittees to adjudicate on those matters the 
better. it would be both for them and the 
country. 

Lorn CLARENCE PAGET suid, the 
noble Lord had directed accusations against 
the personal honour of Captain Carne- 
gie} and the hon. and learned Member for 


Wallingford had also used expressions in 
reference to that officer on which he (Lord 
(0. Paget) wished to offer a few observa- 


tions to the House, He was not going 
to,enter at all into the general question ; 
but it did so happen that, from peculiar 
eireumstances, he was able to give some 
explanation of the conduct of Captain 
Carnegie in that affair. Captain Carnegie 
had been for many years an acquaintance 
of his; they had served together; and 
although they had always held opposite 
opinions in politics, he had looked upon 
that gentleman as one of the most high- 
minded brother officers with whom he had 
the pleasure of being acquainted. Very 
soon after the transaction referred to had 
taken place at; Dovor, Captain Carnegic 
came to him and asked him as an older 
oficer for his opinion and advice. That 
was long before there had been any ques- 
tion of a Committee or public inquiry, 
and he pledged his honour that the words 
which he was about to mention were, as 
nearly as he could recollect, those which 
had actually been used, and he had a 
very vivid recollection of the conversation 
Which had passed between him and Cap- 
tain Carnegie. ‘That officer came to him 
Just after the general election, and, while 
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he exonerated the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich from any partici- 
pation in the extraordinary proceedings 
which had taken place between him and 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Churchward, he 
stated that he was placed in a very pain- 
ful position—that he had met Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Churchward in one of the rooms 
of the Admiralty, that certain proposals 
had becn made to him to which he felt it 
was quite impossible to accede with regard 
to his going to stand for Dovor, and that 
those proposals were of such a nature that 
‘they would get them all into a scrape.” 
The Government, he stated, must be in- 
jured by them if they should be carried 
into effect, and his own character in par- 
ticular would be gone for ever. Captain 
Carnegie certainly did not profess any ex- 
tra amount of honesty in regard to politi- 
cal transactions, for he said to him that 
he did not pretend to be particularly 
mealy-mouthed, and was ready to go with 
his party and make any exertions for them; 
but he felt that the course proposed would 
get them all into a very serious scrape, 
and that it was one which if he adopted 
his personal character would be gone for 
ever. [Sir Joun Paxryeron: When was 
that? | It was just after he (Lord Clarence 
Paget) returned to town from the general 
election, and before there was any ques- 
tion of the Committee. Afterwards, when 
it became evident that he would be called 
on to give evidence before the Committee, 
he came to him again, and said, “I have 
the most earnest desire to state nothing 
that would in any way damage my party; 
I ask you whether I am not justified in 
that proceeding.” And he there and then 
told him (Captain Carnegie) he thought he 
would be perfectly justitied in not giving 
any evidence whatever before the Com- 
mittee, not wrung from him, which would 
damage his party. Captain Carnegie, so 
far from deserving to have his conduct 
described, as he believed the noble Lord 
described it, as ungentlemanlike— 

Lorpv LOVAINE said, he rose to ex- 

lain— 

Lory CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
should be very glad to receive from the 
noble Lord some qualification of that very 
offensive expression. 

Lorpv LOVAINE: We always ought, 
if we can, to be correct. What I said 
was, that it was unfair to his colleagues. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
was glad fhat the noble Lord so far re- 
tracted that expression. He wished to 
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make it clear to the House that what 
Captain Carnegie stated to him was ex- 
actly what he stated to the Committee, 
and that his statement was not trumped 
up, as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed to imagine. 

Mr. MALINS said, the noble Lord had 
entirely misunderstood him. He had taken 
pains to explain that, exonerating Captain 
Carnegie from the intention of misrepre- 
senting, yet it was very common for men 
of the most acute minds to be confused in 
their recollection. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
he had a very distinct recollection of what 
Captain Carnegie said to him, and on com- 
paring it with the evidence given by Cap- 
tain Carnegie it was precisely the same. 
He believed, conscientiously, that Captain 
Carnegie’s conduct from first to last had 
been most fair and honourable. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he wished to put 
the matter in the clearest light. When 
he commented on Captain Carnegie’s con- 
duct, it was with regard to his colleagues, 
and his colleagues only. When Captain 
Carnegie knew, or thought he knew, of 
something wrong, he made no representa- 
tion to any one of his colleagues, and left 
an imputation to rest on them when the 
whole matter might have been cleared 


up. 

Sin FITZROY KELLY said, he was 
sure that no one could impugn the mo- 
tives of the Secretary to the Admiralty in 
the few words which he had addressed to 
the House, and if Captain Carnegie were 
then upon his trial, they would have been 
undoubtedly most appropriate; but even 
then he (Sir FitzRoy Kelly), as an inde- 
pendent Member of the House, should have 
demanded that which had been denicd to 
Mr. Churchward, a fair hearing and a fair 
trial, and he would have been no party to 
a vote condemning Captain Carnegie with- 
out a trial. He rejoiced that at last, in 
the course of this debate, a law officer of 
the Crown had been induced to address 
the House. He had heard with surprise 
much that had fallen from his hon. and 
learned Friend, and he hoped that, before 
the discussion terminated, he should also 
hear his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General ; because he would con- 
fidently appeal to every man ‘of business 
and common understanding, as well as to 
the bar of England, to say whether, if this 
had been a contract between any private 
individual and Mr. Churchward, and all 
the circumstances which had taken place 
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and which had been established’ bythe 
Committee, had occurred, and an detion 
had been brought on that contract ‘by Mr, 
Churchward, there would have been the 
slightest shadow of a defence.”' He’ felt 
it to be his duty to call the attention of 
the House to the circumstunces wnder 
which this contract had been made, “and 
to what had been done under it; ‘and done 
with the full knowledge and’ at’ the ‘ip. 
stance of Her Majesty’s Government—one 
of the contracting parties, down to the mo- 
ment when they thought fit not to repu- 
diate but refuse to perform the ‘contraet of 
which they had received the entire’ betie- 
fit. The speech of his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Captain Leicester Vernon) invély- 
ed one or two of the most important ques. 
tions that could be submitted to the ¢n- 
sideration of the House; and one of’ those 
questions was whether it was consistent 
with the constitution and the laws of this 
country, that the House of Commons 
should assume to itself the function and 
jurisdiction of a court of law, and proved 
to set aside and annul a contract that had 
been entered into under the hands ‘and 
seals of the contracting parties, and that, 
by an act which would not release both 
parties from their obligations, and place 
them at least in the same condition as if 
the contract had never been made; but-whe- 
ther in the case of a contract under seal, 
entered into between a department of ‘the 
Government and one of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and under which the Government 
contracted to pay £18,000 a year, and 
after all had been done in faithful per- 
formance of that contract by the other con- 
tracting party, this House had right-and 
jurisdiction to dissolve that contract and 
refuse payment for services which had 
been duly and faithfully performed.’ For- 
merly these contracts were in the hands of 
the Post Office, but after a time it: was 
thought expedient to transfer the fune- 
tions of the Post Office to the Board of 
Admiralty. With the wisdom or inex- 
ediency of that arrangement the House 
had nothing to do now ; but after this had 
taken place, in the year 1854, Mr. Chureh- 
ward entered into a contract with ‘the 
authorities of the Admiralty for convey- 
ing the mails between Dovor and Qalais 
and Dovor and Ostend. Now, they had 
the high authority of the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Osborne) himself} once 
Secretary to the Admiralty, ‘and once 
Member for Dovor, that, by entering into 
these contracts, not less than £10j000 4 
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i was saved: to the Government, and he 





_ expire, until 1863. 


» the Board of Admiralty tor a further ex- 


(Sir FitzRoy Kelly) ventured to say that, 
from the first hour when Mr. Churchward 
pot his hand and seal to any one of these 
eontracts down to the present moment, he 
had strietly and faithfully in all things, at 
great sacrifices and sometimes under severe 
lossés, performed the contract, and no man 
oould say that at any moment, under what- 
ever provocation or loss, he had departed | 
in the slightest degree from the strict line 
of his duty to the Government under these 
contracts. In 1855, when many of those 
who now occupied the Treasury bench 
were in power, the Board of Admiralty 
and Mr. Churehward, upon grounds which 
were at least thought sufficient by the 
Board, came to an agreement for extend- 
ing the period of the contract, without 
very materially altering its terms, from 
the year 1858, when it would naturally 
The original contract 
being annulled, Mr. Churchward, under 
the extended contract, provided the requi- 
site number of vessels to carry the mails 
and perform the conditions of his contract 
until the end of the year 1858, or the be- 
ginning of 1859. He had also in the 
meantime entered into a contract with the 
French Government for the conveyance of 
the French mails for a somewhat length- 
éned period of time, expiring in 1870, 
and he felt that if he could continue the 
contract with the British Government for 
the same period, he would be enabled the 
better to diseharge his duty and provide 
for the public service in both countries ; 
in fact, to be able to give to both Govern- 
ments more of money’s worth for the 
money they were to pay under their re- 
spective agreements. ‘There were other 
reasons also why he thought it would be 
of mutual advantage to himself and the 
Government. Accordingly, he applied to 


tension of time ; and in the petition which 
he had presented to. the House, he set 
forth the letter upon which the Govern- 
ment were induced to take the matter into 
their consideration, and in consequence 
of which, after conferring with him, and 
maturely considering the advantages and 
disadvantages. of what was proposed, the 
Admiralty in February, 1859, came to the 
conclusion that it would be advantageous 
to agree toa farther extension of the con- 
tract. Every commercial man knew per- 
fectly well that from that moment Mr, 
Churchward must have felt satisfied that 
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the contract was to be executed, and. that 
the approval of the Admiralty signified 
to him after due consideration of the de- 
tails, made it as. safe as if the prelimi- 
nary agreement had been signed. It was 
well known, too, that it was the practice 
of the Admiralty to submit these. contracts 
to the Treasury for its approval before they 
were executed. Communications, there- 
fore, took place between Mr. Churchward 
and the Admiralty, and afterwards between 
the Admiralty and the Treasury, and Mr. 
Churchward and the Treasury, and the re- 
sult was, that on the 26th of April last 
year, the contract was executed. Under 
that contract, instead of £15,500 a year, the 
Government were to pay £18,000 a year ; 
and, instead of the arrangement which had 
been ‘made for what were called special 
services between Dovor and Calais and Do- 
ver and Ostend, a different arrangement, 
upon different terms, was come to, and 
introduced into the contract; and it was 
agreed that a special service vessel should 
be provided to carry the Indian mails 
from Calais to Dovor whenever they hap- 
pened to arrive after the departure of the 
ordinary mails. But, besides all this, 
there was an express and special stipula- 
tion that Mr. Churchward should, at an 
expense of £2,000, procure or purchase 
a new small steam vessel in order to 
dispense with what had been the cause of 
much danger and mischief—the occasional 
conveyance of the mails in a small boat 
from the ship to the harbour of Calais at 
low water. Accordingly, when the con- 
tract had been entered into, Mr. Church- 
ward from that moment proceeded, in all 
good faith, and without sparing time, or 
pains, or money, to fulfil the contract on 
his part. Since that time—and the fact 
had been represented to the Government, 
who knew that it was true although they 
disregarded it as if it were not—he had, 
in the performance of this new and special 
stipulation in the contract, laid out £2,000 
in the purchase of this steam vessel. He 
had also laid out between £4,000 and 
£5,000 upon the steam factory which he 
was carrying on at Dovor, in order to fa- 
cilitate and improve the performance of 
his contracts. He had laid out, besides, 
not less than £15,000 in supplying for 
the performance of the contract, the best, 
most effective, and fastest steam vessels 
that had ever navigated the sea between 
England and France. . This Mr. Church- 
ward had done; and he perfectly relied 





it'was a mere question of time as to when 


upon the honour—he would not say the 
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honesty, because it would not become him 
(Sir F. Kelly) to use the term—but Mr. 
Churchward, in what he had done, relied 
upon the honour and good faith of the 
country; he had performed his contract 
till the month of July, when the first pay- 
ment under the contract became due, and 
he then sent in his account to the Admi- 
ralty for the sum to which he was enti- 
tled. At that time the late Government 
had ceased to exist, and the present Go- 
vernment had come into power, and were 
perfectly acquainted with all: the circum- 
stances. On the Ist of July they paid 
Mr. Churchward the first instalment. due 
under the contract, and left him to go on 
in the discharge of his part of it; this 
continued for three months. Meantime, 
half of the sums he (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) 
had referred to, amounting to £20,000 
and upwards, had been expended by Mr. 
Churchward and those associated with 
him; and towards the close of Septem- 
ber he sent in the statement of the ac- 
count, and demanded the sum of £4,500, 
the quarterly payment which was due. 
It was on the lst of October, four months 
after the Government had come into 
power, and what was far more important, 
two months nearly after the Packet Con- 
tract Committee had made its Report, and 
yet the Government allowed Mr. Church- 
ward to go on expending nearly £1,000 a 
month, never thinking that any objection 
could or would be made to the contract— 
that Mr. Churchward received a communi- 
cation from the department of the Govern- 
ment charged with the administration of 
the packet service. ‘The answer was dated 
October 1, and stated that the Lords of 
the Admiralty begged to acquaint Mr. 
Churchward that the contract of April 26, 
entered into by him for the conveyance of 
the Dovor and Calais mails, was under the 
consideration of the House of Commons. 
And he would, at this point, observe that, 
according to the doctrine of the Solicitor 
General, a contractor might go on expend- 
ing thousands of pounds under a contract, 
and yet when he asked for payment, with 
as much confidence as a tradesman would 
ask for his bill, according to the terms of 
the contract, be subject to,be met with an 
answer like this. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
had not stated that a vote of the House 
was a condition precedent to the payment 
of the money. He stated that if the 
House, on the matter being brought to its 
notice, refused to vote the money, that 
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would form a sufficient ground of objec. 
tion. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, the Honse 
had never refused to vote the money... He 
asked whether that was the way in whieh 
;one of Her Majesty’s subjects, who had 
|entered into a contract, the. breach. of 
which might be ruinous to a man not pos- 
sessed of large capital, was to be. treated 
—was he to be met by the argument that 
the contract was to bein the power of the 
House of Commons, of which he (Sir Fitz- 
Roy Kelly) hoped he might say, without 
offence, that votes in it were given upon 
party grounds, and that many might vote 
that very night who had heard nothing of 
the debate. He contended, in the first 
place, that no vote of the House was necés- 
sary, and in the next place that the House 
had no more right, under the constitution of 
the country, to defeat the full performance 
of this contract by the Board of Admiralty, 
than it had to meddle with the estate of 
any hon. Gentleman then present. In the 
communication to which he had. referred, 
Mr. Churchward was further requested. to 
be kind enough to present his account: up 
to September, based on the former con- 
tract, and was told that an order would 
be made for the payment of the service 
performed. Mr. Churchward wrote in re- 
ply to the Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
reminded their Lordships that the contract 
was negotiated in June, and that the pre: 
liminaries had been substantially agreed 
upon early in March, and had undergone 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment, and that the contract was entered 
upon in full reliance on them. Mr. Chureh- 
ward further stated that he and his sureties 
were severally bound, under heavy penal: 
ties, for the performance of the contract, 
which he had performed at great and in- 
creasing risk; that he had incurred. lias 
bilities to the amount of between £18,000 
and £19,000; and it would be impossible 
for him to do justice to the Government, 
unless good faith was observed by them, 
and that, were he dealing with private 
individuals, he should not hesitate to seek 
redress in a court of law; he, therefore, 
hoped that the Lords Commissioners would 
without delay pay the money. . Upon: this 
a payment was made, in order thatthe 
public service might not be stopped, which 
Mr. Churchward accepted under. protest 
asserting his claim to the performance, 
of the whole contract. . Then \as: tothe 
grounds,on which Government y 
in rejecting the claims of Mr, Church) 
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ward. The Government did not say the 
contract was bad; that something had 
taken place to render it not binding; that 
therefore neither party was bound by it, 
and that ‘accounts should be settled for 
what was past; but they said they knew 
the contract was void two months ago, 
while they allowed £4,000 or £5,000 to 
be expended by Mr. Churchward in the 
interval; they maintained that the con- 
tract was void from the beginning, and 
then they revived and set up the contract 
of 1855, which they had themselves ex- 
pressly put an end to. And they told Mr. 
Churchward that he must be remunerated 
according to its provisions, and in no other 
way. Neither the Government nor that 
House had the power to do that.. Mr. 
Ohurehward was a man of honour, and 
was also a man of capital enough to enable 
him to go on in the performance of this 
contract; but if he had been a man of 
straw, and through the conduct of the 
Government in refusing the payment of 
the stipulated sum, had been led to say 
that he would provide for carrying the 
mails no longer; and if the Government 
had then fallen upon the sureties, he (Sir 
F. Kelly) should like to know which of 
those gentlemen would be bound? No 
lawyer or man of sense would reply, those 
under the eontract of 1855. Then, if the 
sureties under the contract of 1859 were 
proceeded against, they might retort that 
they became sureties under the agreement, 
by which £18,000 a year was to be paid 
to Mr. Churehward, and that Govern- 
ment, having failed to carry out their 
agreement, ‘the sureties could not be lia- 
ble? As to the argument of the Solicitor 
General, founded on the Report of the 
Committee, he (Sir F. Kelly) was dis- 
posed to treat the Report of the Com- 
mittee with all respect; all he had to say 
Was against the purpose to which it was 
now sought to apply it. If it was meant 
to convict and condemn Mr. Churechward 
for'an act of bribery, or an attempt to 
bribe, then he would say it was a judg- 
ment and sentence without a verdict or a 
trial, And he (Sir F. Kelly) claimed for 
Mr. Churchward the right possessed by 
the meanest of his countrymen, of being 
heard in ‘his defence; having ‘his. ease 
submitted to a jury, and’ the evidence 
heard upon oath. Whether in this matter, 
or in that:of his contract being set aside, 
there could not be a:shadow of ‘a doubt 
that both legally and constitutionally Mr. 
Churchward was entitled to that measure 
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of justice. He (Sir F. Kelly) believed that 
Captain Carnegie and Mr. Murray were 
both incapable of intentionally giving an 
undue colour to the transaction; but the 
matters that were spoken of by them were 
treated in a mere cursory conversation ; 
and it was very easy for Captain Carnegie 
to have confounded the conversations. At 
page 81, question 1374, Captain Carnegie 
was asked what passed; and he replied, 
‘Mr. Churchward spoke to me on the 
subject, &c.; and he promised me his as- 
sistance in general terms, and made allu- 
sions to his anxiety to obtain a renewal of 
his contract.” He (Sir F. Kelly) hoped 
that there was no harm in that, when a 
contract was in progress through Govern- 
ment Offices, and when the question was, 
not whether the Government would agree 
to the contract or not, but merely as to the 
time when it should be executed. It was 
clear that was the only question that 
could have occurred; for Mr. Churchward 
said, ‘* They were anxious to defer sign- 
ing the renewal of the contract till after 
the elections,’”’ while he, on his part, was 
anxious to obtain the renewal at once. 
There was nothing like a promise to vote 
for Captain Carnegie ; but Mr. Churchward 
made allusion to his anxicty to have the 
renewal settled; especially as the Govern- 
ment were anxious to defer the signing 
till after the election. Clearly the alleged 
bribery was nothing like an offer to do 
anything illegal; there was merely a kind 
of complaint that there was a chance that 
the renewal of his contract might be de- 
layed till after the election. But see how 
this was met by Mr. Churchward. To 
question 1879, he stated that at the inter- 
view not one word was mentioned respect- 
ing the contractor, or as to his anxiety to 
obtain the signature of the contract. Cap- 
tain Carnegie, no doubt, stated what he 
believed to be true; but Mr. Churchward 
contradicted his statement; and Mr. Mur- 
ray, at page 90, said he was present, that 
he believed he heard all that passed, and 
that nothing was said in his presence 
about the contract. A Member of the Com- 
mittee asked, “Do you think that the 
statement of Captain Carnegie has been 
altogether a fabrication?’ And the ans- 
wer of Mr. Murray was—and the House 
would, probably, find in all Christian cha- 
rity that this gave the real explanation of 
the case— 

“No; because I had several conversations 
with Captain Carnegie on the subject, and my im- 
pression is, that he is confusing some conversa- 
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tions with me with his conversation with Mr. 
Churchward.” 


He (Sir F. Kelly) contended that no jury 
of Englishmen, if the matter were be- 
fore a jury, would hesitate a moment to 
put the same construction on this conver- 
sation that Mr. Murray had done—that 
Captain Carnegie had confounded one con- 
versation with another. He came now to 


the Report of the Committee, which said, | 


with respect to the enlarging the first 
contract from 1855 to 18638, ‘*'This was 
agreed to by the Admiralty without pre- 
vious consultation with the Treasury or 
the Post Office’ —a reason why, by the 
bye, Mr. Churchward might think that 
the new contract was safe, although if had 
not been sanctioned by the Treasury — 
“and it does not appear according’ to the 
evidence to have been made with due 
care and consideration for the public in- 
terest.” All this censure upon the Go- 
vernment of 1855 I leave to the Govern- 
ment of that day to answer. The Report 
went on further to say that— 


“Tt is in evidence before your Committee that 
Mr. Churechward, one of the contractors, on the 
eve of the Jast general election, at the time when 
the extension of his contract was under consider- 
ation at the Treasury, volunteered his support, as 
an influential elector for Dovor, to the Hon. Cap- 
tain Carnegie, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
if he should become a candidate for that borough, 
on the expectation that his contract was to be ex- 
tended, and expressed his intention, if required, to 
vote for two Government candidates for Dovor. 
Your Committee think it right to add, that the 
renewal of the contract had been recommended 
by the Admiralty to the Treasury at least six 
weeks before the date of the conversation referred 
to. It further appears to your Committee that 
neither at the Admiralty nor the Treasury were 
the officers with whom the decision rested in- 
fluenced in granting the renewal of the contract 
by any corrupt or political motive.” 


Well, that was very slight censure. It 
appeared that the only officer of the Go- 
vernment who expressed an objection, even 
the slightest objection, to this contract, 
which was now to be deemed so corrupt 
and unlawful as to be set aside and treated 
as a nullity, was the Postmaster General; 
his judgment, moreover, being opposed to 
that of the Admiralty and Treasury. And 
what said the report of Mr. Churchward ? 
That at the eve of the last general elec- 
tion, when his ‘contract was about to be 
renewed, he volunteered to Captain Car- 
negie his support, as an influential elector, 
at Dovor, in the expectation that, his eon- 
tract was to be extended, for the two Go- 


vernment candidates. The Committee also 
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reported that the officers neither of the 
Treasury nor the Admiralty were parties 
to the contract. Well, what was charged 
against Mr. Churchward was, not that he 
gave a bribe, not that he offered! a bribe, 
but that he volunteered his support to a 
Lord of the Admiralty, upon the expecta- 
tion that his contract: was to be extended. 
He would then ask the Solicitor General 
in what terms he would frame an indict- 
| ment for attempting to commit: bribery on 
; such evidence? Assuming it to be true, 
though it was not true, that Mr. Church. 
ward did volunteer his support in the ex- 
pectation of the renewal of the contract, 
then he said this was a thing that took 
place at every election in every seaport 
town where the Government had influen¢e, 
and it amounted to no offence—to nothing 
adequate to vitiate a contract which had 
been granted and executed with fall know- 
ledge on the part of the Government. But 
the Committee, at the end of their Report, 
said :— 

“ While most anxious for the fulfilment of all 

engagements entered into in good faith between 
the Government and individuals, the Committee 
submit for the consideration of the House whether 
Mr. Churchward, in having resorted to corrupt 
expedients, affecting injuriously the character of 
the representation of the people in Parliament, 
has not rendered it impossible for the House of 
Commons, with due regard to its honour and dig- 
nity, to vote the sums of money necessary to 
fulfil the agreement to extend his contract from 
the 20th of June, 1863, to the 26th of April, 
1870.” 
The Committee thus recommended that 
the House should consider not whether 
money should be paid for valuable and 
meritorious services actually rendered, but 
whether this contract should be extended 
from 1863 to 1870. Now, in reference to 
the language of the contract. After men- 
tioning a great number of special stipula- 
tions, it went on to say, that the Commis- 
sioners, in consideration of the aforesaid 
premises, and on condition that. the con- 
tractor should perform all his covenants 
and agreements entered into, - 

“Do, for and on behalf of Her Majesty, agree 
with the: contractor, that they will pay and wi 
cause to be paid to the contractor within seven 
days from the date at which it shall become due, 
a sum out of the monies to be provided by Par- 
liament, at the rate of £18,000 per annum, by 
quarterly payments.” 

Now, he (Sir F. Kelly) did not hesitate 
to assert, and he challenged contradiction 
from any lawyer that those words ‘to be 
provided by Parliament,” were mere words 
of form introduced by the various depart- 
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sments of the Government for the mere 
purpose of defining the particular fund out 
of: which the money was to be paid. The 
absurdity of arguing that these words 
meat that the assent of Parliament was 
required for the payment of the money, 
was clearly shown by supposing that the 
ent of the money came due in Sep- 
tember or October, instead of during the 
Session of Parliament. Surely no one 
would suppose that Mr. Churchward was 
to go on expending large sums of money 
for a period of six months during the re- 
cess, because, forsooth! Parliament was not 
sitting to approve of the money being given. 
The Secretary of the Treasury had relied 
upo® an opinion expressed by an hon. 
Friend of his'\(Mr. Lygon) as to the mean- 
ing of these words, and he found that on 
the 14th of July, 1859, that hon. Gentle- 
man did say that— 


“ Certain words were introduced into the con- 
tract signed on the 6th of April for Dovor, as had 
been done also in the case of Galway, providing 
that the contractors should be paid out of money 
to be voted by Parliament ; thus, in fact, render- 
ing, the contract subject to ratification by the 
House,” —{3 Hansard, cliy. 1222. 


He did not hesitate to say that his hon. 
Friend was entirely in error in making 
this statement; and it was an error that 
was at once corrected by Mr. Wilson, who 
explained that— 


“ The stipulation that the contracts should be 
paid out of money voted by Parliament was not 
tiew. Why, from what fund could they be paid, 
except money voted by Parliament? The words 
said to be a new introduction, and to involve a 
new principle of Parliamentary revision, had been 
in use, at all events, since 1854, and were mere 
surplusage, because the contracts could not be 
paid.out of money unless it was voted by Parlia- 
ment, He did not object to the use of the words, 
but they should not be set up as proof of extra- 
ordinary vigilance. If the words had been ‘ sub- 
ject to the approval of Parliament,’ the case 
would have been very different.” —[Jbid, p. 1223.] 


After this explanation he thought that no 
Gentleman upon the Treasury bench at 
least would contend that this contract de- 
pended for its validity upon the ratifica- 
tion or approval of Parliament. He submit- 
ted, then, that public confidence would be 
seriously shaken in respect to such con- 
tracts, if Government should seek to avail 
themselves of a quibble of this kind, and 
refuse payment of the money to which 
Mr. Churchward was entitled, on the 
ground that it had not met ‘“ the approval 
of Parliament.”” But what had the Admi- 
ralty done in consequence of the Report 
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of the Committee? Mr. Churchward, when 
he entered into the contract, had never 
been told that the money agreed to be 
paid to him must in the first instance be 
approved of by Parliament. The Board 
of Admiralty had never once submitted 
the question to the House whether it was 
expedient that the contract should be con- 
tinued from 1863 to 1870; but the Board 
had adopted the present extraordinary 
course towards Mr. Churchward merely 
upon the ground of a recommendation 
contained in a Report of a Committee of 
the House. After allowing two months 
to pass by without giving Mr. Churchward 
any intimation of their intention, they 
suddenly informed him that, in conse- 
quence of the Committee of the House be- 
heving that he had said something im- 
proper to Captain Carnegie, they would 
punish him by declaring the contract void; 
and they then insisted upon taking off 
about 35 per cent from the money they 
had to pay him according to the terms of 
the contract of 1855, upon which alone 
they were then determined to act. He 
would venture to say that nothing had 
occurred which, could authorize any court 
of law or equity to impeach the contract 
under which Mr. Churehward was acting. 
Nothing but misrepresentation on the part 
of Mr. Churchward, or the production of 
positive evidence to prove that the con- 
tract was originally given solely on the 
condition of the Government candidate 
being supported by Mr. Churchward, could 
justify the avoidance of that contract. 
Now, there was no charge of misrepresen- 
tation ever brought against Mr. Church- 
ward, and the Committee completely ex- 
onerated the Government from any corrupt 
motives in giving the contract to that . 
gentleman. But what did the present 
Board of Admiralty do? If they had de- 
termined to treat the contract as void, they 
were bound to do so promptly, and to give 
immediate notice of their determination to 
the contractor. And further, they should 
have ceased to tuke to themselves the 
benefit of the contract. If they had acted 
upon principles of fair dealing and justice 
they would have told Mr. Churchward that 
they did not intend to recognize the con- 
tract. Instead of doing that, they had 
allowed him to carry the mails day by 
day, for six months and more, and it was 
only when he had called upon them for 
payment that they had told him he had 
done something of which they disapproved, 
and therefore they would not pay him. 
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They had, it was true, offered him some 
60 or 70 per cent of the sum due, but 
only on condition that he would act upon 
the contract of 1855. If the late Govern- 
ment had corruptly executed a contract in 
favour of Mr. Churchward, then, indeed, 
the contract would have been void, but 
even then they could not avail themselves 
of their own wrong. But the Select Com- 
mittee expressly cleared the Government 
from any participation in any corrupt or 
improper act, and the whole case came to 
this—that while the constitution wisely 
withheld from the House of Commons the 
power of imposing a fine, the House sup- 
ported the present Board of Admiralty in 
the course they had taken, which was 
neither more nor less than the imposition 
of a fine of about £2,000 per quarter upon 
Mr. Churchward by reason of his having 
without a trial or a hearing been declared 
guilty of offering some improper induce- 
ments to Captain Carnegie. He differed 
altogether from the opinions expressed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Soli- 
citor General when they spoke of the ne- 
cessity of this contract being approved of 
by a vote of the House before it could be 
performed. The Government had never 
raised the question as to whether the 
House would, if it had the power, refuse 
the money for the contract. Parliament 
had sat last year for a considcrable time 
after the Committee’s deliberations, and 
had assembled again at an carlier period 
of the present year; yet up to that 27th 
day of March, the opinion of the House 
had never been taken on that question. 
Mr. Churchward had faithfully and to the 
full performed his contract; and he (Sir 
F. Kelly) should deeply lament a vote of 
that House which should have the effect 
of setting aside a contract entered into 
between the Government and an indivi- 
dual, after that individual had faithfully 
performed his part of the engagement, and 
of establishing a precedent for the assump- 
tion by the House of the powers and juris- 
diction of a court of justice. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he dif- 
fered from most of the conclusions of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
addressed the House. The present was 
not a lawyer’s question, to be decided 
upon merely legal considerations, but one 
in which the House, acting as guardians 
of the public purse, was bound to exercise 
the strictest supervision. ‘The hon. and 
learned Member for Suffolk (Sir F. Kelly) 
did not seem to have read the evidence 


Sir FitzRoy Kelly 









taken before the Select Committee.; Ifshg 
had he would have known ‘that the) date 
Secretary to the ‘Lreasury stated : before 
the Committee that: the words | “‘ out: of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament’! 
were introduced by him with the consent 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
the view of providing for the: very cons 
tingency which had arisen—the refusal of 
the House to vote the money. Both techs 
nically and legally speaking, the cons 
tractor could not complain if the House 
refused to vote the money for the’ cons 
tract; for he had entered into it with his 
eyes open, and with a complete knowledge 
of the clause which made the contract 
subject to the future decision of Parlia- 
ment. As the person whose duty it had 
been to bring under the notice of the 
House last year the charges made against 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen, Members 
of the late Government, he (Mr. Bouverie) 
thought it right to say that, after a careful 
perusal of the evidence, he concurred in 
the opinion of the Committee that there was 
no reason whatever to impute any blame to 
those right hon. and hon. Gentlemen. The 
late Secretary of the Treasury (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) had given a very full and 
fair explanation to the Committee, and 
had shown himself to be a high-minded 
man by refusing to take any part in the 
deliberations of the Committee after he 
had given that explanation. The hon, 
Baronet had shown himself indeed ‘to be 
only too innocent, for he had accepted as 
matter of fact, without investigation, the 
statements of a man of tainted reputation 
and remarkably astute in pursuing his 
own interests. He thought that if the 
hon. Gentleman had exercised a little more 
caution im his dealings with this con- 
tractor, he would not have been led into 
this difficulty. The transactions on this 
subject took place in the beginning of last 
year, and the first step appeared to be 
an application by Mr, Churchward to Mr. 
Hamilton, then Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Treasury. On Mr. Hamilton’s re- 
commendation, Mr. Churchward next wrote 
to the Admiralty. He was not now going 
to argue the corruption or innocence of 
Mr. Churchward. He thought the pre- 
sumption and weight of argument were 
on the side of the decision of the Select 
Committee. What was the/use of refer- 
ring these investigations to a Select Com- 
mittee if their finding of the facts was not 
substantially binding on the House? . la 
what a position would) the House, place 
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itself if it) followed the course recom- 
mended by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Berkshire ? That hon. Member did not 
ask'the House in terms to find that Mr. 
Churchward was not guilty of corruption, 
but called on the House to say that, hav- 
ing considered the Report and evidence, it 
was of opinion that the contract ought to 
be fulfilled. Thus, the Select Committee 
having found that Mr. Churchward at- 
tempted to enter into a corrupt bargain 
with ‘the Government for his own in- 
terests, the House was called on to de- 
clare that that contract ought to be ful- 
filled ; and such was the record proposed 
to be handed down to future times. On 
the 11th of February of last year the Ad- 
miralty, instead of taking a businesslike 
course of proposing the terms which they 
would agree to for the payment of Mr. 
Churchward’s extra services, asked him 
what he would like to have, and then he 
asked for the extension of the contract 
for seven years and an additional sum of 
£2;500 for extra services. On the 23rd 
of February the Admiralty recommended 
the proposal to the Treasury, the head 
of the department in the Admiralty, to 
whom the matter had been referred, having 
given his decision in its favour on the 
ground that the contract of Mr. Church- 
ward was unremunerative. On being 
asked his reason for thinking the English 
contract unremunerative, this functionary, 
(Mr. Clifton) replied that a gentleman em- 
ployed in copying accounts for a suit in 
the Court of Chancery informed him pri- 
vately, to his surprise, that it was not re- 
munerative, and that the expenses were 
very great. That appeared to be all the 
investigation made into the ground on 
which the renewal of the contract was 
founded. On the 1st of March the Trea- 
sury referred the application to the Post- 
master-General, and on the 10th of March 
the Postmaster-General reported to the 
Treasury strongly against it. Upon that 
day Mr. Stephenson, a clerk in the Trea- 
sury, made a memorandum concurring in 
the Postmaster-General’s report ; and here 
he might observe that none of the gentle- 
men connected with the public offices ap- 
peared thoroughly to understand the busi- 
ness relating to these contracts, and the 
principles on which they ought to be grant- 
ed, except Mr. Stephenson. The papers 
were then sent to Mr. Hamilton in due 
official course, and Mr. Hamilton made a 
memorandum twelve days after, namely, 
on the 22nd of March, taking a strongly 
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opposite view. On the Ist of April the 
late Secretary to the Treasury (Sir 8. 
Northcote) made a minute, according to 
which he felt considerable difficulty in 
coming to a conclusion, but on the whole 
he was disinclined to renew the contract, 
and desired Mr. Hamilton to see whether 
Mr. Churchward would not be satisfied 
with a larger money concession, and aban- 
don all claims for extension. On the 4th 
of April, Mr. Churchward wrote a long 
letter to Mr. Hamilton, stating that he 
could not abandon his claim for the re- 
newal of his contract. These dates were 
of importance, because, although the con- 
versation that took place between Mr. 
Churchward and Captain Carnegie on 
which the Committee founded their de- 
cision had no fixed date, yet Captain Car- 
negie, on being asked to fix a date, stated 
that it occurred between the 4th and 9th 
of April. So that at this moment Mr, 
Churchward was in an agony of doubt, 
and it was most important for him to get 
his contract renewed. Now as to the mode 
in which business appears to have been con- 
ducted by the public departments in this 
case, which was a most important ques- 
tion. The Treasury minute of the 15th 
of April, assenting to Mr. Churchward’s - 
proposal, stipulated for the insertion im 
the contract of three conditions, the first 
being that Mr. Churchward should engage 
to make no fresh contract with the French 
or any foreign Government for the con- 
veyance of the mails, without the consent 
of the Board; the second empowering the 
Board to change the hours of sailing, and 
the third declaring that the payment for 
special services should be reduced, if those 
services were cut off. Mr. Churchward 
had already a contract with the French 
Government, which would terminate in 
1870, and it was considered so important 
that the termination of the two contracts 
should be made concurrent, that this was 
the main ground on which the Treasury 
recommended the renewal. Hence the 
condition first mentioned. But it would 
scarcely be believed that notwithstanding 
the assent of the Treasury had been given 
to the extension of the contract only pro- 
vided the three conditions alluded to were 
inserted, the contract was actually renewed 
without those conditions being inserted. 
Not only so, but they were never even 
communicated by the Treasury to the Ad- 
miralty. The Admiralty was, therefore, 
not to be blamed for not inserting them. 
But Mr. Stephenson had told them that it 
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was the practice of the Admiralty to re- 
turn such contracts in draft to the Trea- 
sury for revision. But even that was not 
done; and further, a fresh condition was 
inserted by one of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, sanctioned by the board, and never 
communicated to the Treasury, and the 
effect of it was to relieve Mr. Churchward 
from the obligation previously imposed 
upon him, that the use of his vessels 
should be confined exclusively to the pub- 
lic service. Such a privilege as this ought 
not to have been made matter of pecu- 
niary bargain. ‘The Departments had not 
therefore discharged their duty in a very 
creditable manner in this instance; and 
though it was but an affair of £18,000 
a year, yet, if this was the style of man- 
agement in small matters, it might affect 
the whole of the packet contracts, involy- 
ing nearly £1,000,000 a year. On the 
whole he submitted that no ground had 
been shown for reversing the finding of 
the Select Committee. Again it ought not 
to be supposed that any injury to the pub- 
lic interest would result from the House 
availing itself of the loophole offered 
through which they might escape from 
the performance of this contract. On 
the contrary, their refusal to ratify the 
contract would be of the greatest possible 
public advantage, for they would prevent 
one buzzing about public departments. 

e had heard great complaints of favour- 
itism and jobbery with contractors arising 
from this system. He had tried to sift 
these complaints to the bottom, but had 
always found persons from whom he re- 
ceived them draw back from the state- 
ments they had made; but still he knew 

. there was a deep impression abroad that 
the mode in which contracts were nego- 
tiated by Government was not fair. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said there were two 
things in the discussion of this question 
against which it was most necessary to 
guard, political prudery and political cor- 
ruption. ‘The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bouverie) had said that the House of 
Commons had a loophole through which 
they might escape from the contract in 
question. He would venture to say that 
if the right hon. Gentleman had been a 
juryman, and had had such an argument 
addressed to him by a counsel, he would 
have resented it as an attempt to draw 
his attention from the real merits of the 
case to some paltry quibble. The ques- 
tion under discussion was of the sim- 
plest character. The right hon. Gentle- 


Mr. E. P. Bouverie 
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man (Mr. Bouverie) was perfectly right 
in criticising public departments — they” 
all deserved it, and he (Mr. Whiteside)’ 
would not say a word in their favour, ! 
Committees of that House had investigated 
the mode in which arms had been pro-” 


vided, soldiers and sailors lost, and steam’ 


companies had performed their duties, but 
it was found generally that whatever might 
be said as to public departments, private 
individuals performed their duties. ‘The 
question at issue now was one of common 
sense and justice—namely, whether an in-' | 
dividual had performed his contract ; and if 


the House of Commons was of opinion that \ 
Mr. Churchward had safely and properly ' 


carried the mails from London to Paris, 


they need not inquire into his character’ 


or whether he had been reported against 
by an election Committee. The House of 
Commons might have the power to escape 
through a loophole from their contract. ‘He 
admitted their power, but he denied that 
their dignity would not suffer from such 
conduct, and he indignantly denied that 
their sense of justice would permit them 
to pursue such a course. A right hon, 
Gentleman who spoke early in the even- 
ing had reminded them of the contract 
respecting a place of worship in Paris, 
the purchase of which had been repn- 
diated by the House. But the two cases 
were totally dissimilar. In that affair 
of the parish church no one in France 
had any authority to purchase the build- 
ing at the expense of the nation, and 
the House of Commons had properly de- 
clared that those persons who went abroad 
should provide a place of worship for them- 
selves. He would take the liberty of re- 
minding the right hon. Gentleman of what 


took place some years ago, when he (Mr. 


Whiteside) was young and innocent of 
Parliamentary affairs. The contract for 
supplying postage stamps expired, anda 
gentleman named Archer sent ina con- 
tract for a machine for engraving and per- 
forating the sheets, the price, ineluding 
the machine, to be 44d. per 1000 stamps. 
The Board of Inland Revenue had the 
letter containing this offer in their hands 
on the 16th of May, and instead of put- 
ting themselves in communication’ with 
Mr. Archer, or offering the contract to 
public competition, they sent to the con- 
tractor to offer him the work at 6d., he 
having before charged 7d. He agreed ‘to 
do it at 6d., and thereupon he (Mr. White- 
side) moved for a committee to inquire 
into the matter, He was opposed by one 
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of the greatest of living financiers, who 
was now engaged in settling the affairs of 
India, and the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer laid down the principle that 
the House should by no means delegate to 
Select Committees the duty of making Go- 
vernment contracts, and it was declared 
by a majority of votes that although offi- 
cials might make improvident contracts 
the nation was, not thereby released from 
the contract itself, though the persons 
who made it might be open to censure. 
In this case he thought it would puzzle 
the right hon, Gentleman to discover the 
parties who were exposed to censure, for 
the Report of the Committee took pains 
to acquit every person connected with the 
transaction. ‘‘It appears,” they said, 
“that neither at the Admiralty nor at the 
Treasury were the officers with whom the 
decision rested influenced in granting a 
renewal of the contract by any corrupt or 
political motives.” On what ground, then, 
was the contract to be set aside? He 
maintained that a. public department, like 
a private individual, ought to pay, having 
made a contract, for there was nothing 
which would enable a private individual 
to set aside such a contract as this. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Laing) said 
he would set aside law and its technicali- 
ties, which was a cool way of getting rid of 
the merits of the case; and that he would 
decide, he presumed, on general principles 
of suspicion, imagining corruption where 
it had no existence. It was said that the 
contract could be set aside, because Mr. 
Churchward had resorted to a corrupt ex- 
pedient, but was that a ground for getting 
rid of a contract? Now, what was the 
corrupt expedient? As the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Stamford (Sir Stafford 
Northeote) said, there was a conclusion on 
this subject but no premises. The whole 
affair rested on ‘‘conversation,’ but he 
would do these Gentlemen the credit to 
state that they annihilated their Report 
by the fact which they stated first—that 
the renewal of the contract had been re- 
commended by the Admiralty to the Trea- 
sury six weeks before this conversation 
relied on took place; so that six weeks 
before the conversation which was to get 
nd of this contract, the contract was 
virtually entered into, If right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had lived in the days 
when, in cases of high treason, the laws 
of evidence were set aside, and charges 
of such a kind were made, the heads of 
none of the present occupants of the 





Treasury Bench would be worth five mi- 
nutes’ purchase, and on evidence such as 
had. been taken by this Committee it 
would be impossible lawfully to hang a 
dog. Captain Carnegie, in his evidence 
with regard to the conversation, said Mr, 
Churchward spoke to me on the sub- 
ject, and having volunteered his support 
and promised his assistance at the Dovor 
election, he made an allusion in general 
terms as to his anxiety to obtain a re- 
newal of his contract.” If that witness 
had been before a Judge the latter would 
have said “state what was said; do not 
say ‘made an allusion.’”’ Did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to tell the House 
that a contract under seal between two 
parties— the Crown and the subject— 
was to be got rid of by reason of the 
fact that one of the contracting parties 
had, while volunteering political support, 
made an allusion to his desire to obtain 
a renewal of it? What meaning did the 
word ‘allusion’ convey to any honour- 
able man, and was the House gratuitously 
to infer that it meant corruption? That 
was contrary to every principle of law and 
morality. He did not like suspicious men, 
The House was bound to take the most 
reasonable view of every man’s conduct, 
especially where its own interests became 
If the Govefn- 


mixed up in the question. 
ment were to act on these principles no 
contract would be safe, and it would be- 
come a matter of duty not to pay Cunard 
without a previous searching inquiry. 
What was it they were proceeding upon? 
It certainly was not evidence, and it was 


not entitled to the phrase “ gossip.”” No- 
thing, he thought, was more easily con- 
ceivable than that a man should talk to a 
new candidate about a matter in which he 
felt personally interested ; he did not want 
to discompose the nerves of hon. Gentle- 
men, but he doubted whether the Whig 
Government itself might not have done 
something as bad as that. It had been 
deposed that the remark complained of 
took place in a conversation of five mi- 
nutes’ duration; one of the parties to 
that conversation positively denied the 
statement, and a gentleman who was 
present said he did not hear it. A pru- 
dent Scotchman, when asked by Charles 
II, a question which had puzzled several 
philosophers, said ‘‘ Please your Majesty 
I doubt the fact;’’ and in this case he 
doubted the fact. The whole matter lay 
in the conversation, and Captain Carne- 
gie, who was asked if he ever stated it 
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to any member of the Board, said he did 
not. If the case were brought before a 
court of justice, it was admitted that 
nothing could be made of it. The con- 
tract was at present being performed, and 
could not be set aside without infringing 
the just rights which existed between 
man and man; and the House should 
never be called on to refuse its sanction to 
a work which was admittedly carried out 
in an honest and faithful manner. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I rise to enter my protest against 
what I understand to be the doctrine of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman with 
respect to these contracts, which he says 
it is the duty of the State to fulfil. He 
lays down one condition as that on which 
you are solely entitled to act—namely, 
that if a man fulfil his contract you are 
bound to perform your part of the agree- 
ment; and, according to the doctrine of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, you 
will not be permitted to cancel any con- 
tract on the ground of corruption. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: [I said there was 
no corruption in this case; I said so dis- 
tinctly. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: Pardon me, I am not speaking 
of any particular case; I am speaking of 
the doctrine of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, which was that, if persons 
travelling between Holyhead and Dublin 
were carried safely, there was nothing else 
to be looked to, and there was an absolute 
obligation to recognize the contract. I 
believe that doctrine to be fatal to the 
powers and privileges of this House. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he rose to make 
a remark in explanation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is in possession of the House. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I rise to order. 
Sir— 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: I rise to order. 
Any Gentleman who is misrepresented is 
entitled to explain, but not when another 
Gentleman is in possession of the House. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Subject to your 
correction, Sir, I think I have a right to 
interpose upon a question of order. The 
right hon. Gentleman has misunderstood 
me. I distinctly said in the first instance 
that no political corruption was imputed. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER : I will not say another word upon 
the subject. I had not the least intention 
to misapprehend nor misinterpret the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, but the mat- 
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ter is in the recollection of the 'Hotige! 
After what has fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Suffolk (Sir P. Kelly), 
I must say he is mistaken if he 

that the present Government has done any 
act recognizing the contract which ‘has 
been condemned by the Committee. Hp 
says a payment has been made to Mr. 
Churchward under the contract, but that 
payment was made before ‘the present 
Board of Admiralty was fully constituted, 
and when the civil Lord, whose duty it 
was to look into these matters, had not 
taken his seat. The present Government 
has never recognized this contract in any 
way. It is also a mistake to say that Mr. 
Churchward is suffering in his receipts in 
consequence of any proceedings of the pre- 
sent Government. The difference between 
the old and the new contract is this—that 
the new contract gives Mr. Churchward a 
claim to a fixed sum, whereas, under the 
old contract, he was to charge for the 
special services which he performed. Mr. 
Churchward has been invited to state 
those charges, and has declined to do 80; 
but, as far as the Government is aware, 
there is no foundation for the assertion 
that the annual sum payable to Mr. 
Churchward at present under the Resolu- 
lution of the Committee for services he is 
actually performing will be less than that 
which he would be entitled to claim under 
the new contract. The real difference lies 
in the renewal of the contract from 1868 
to 1870, and the course which Parliament 
may think fit to take upon the point is a 
matter hereafter to be decided. If any 
case is made to show the sufferings of, Mr. 
Churchward in consequence of that re- 
newal being withheld out of proportion to 
the offence he has committed, that case is 
entirely open to consideration; but we must 
not be misled by extravagant and ground- 
less misrepresentations upon the subject of 
that gentleman’s sufferings to overlook a 
great constitutional principle that is before 
us.. I wish to state frankly what is the 
position of the Government. The circum- 
stances that occurred last year must have 
escaped the recollection of the hon, ani 
learned Gentleman. It is not the Govern- 
ment, but the House of Commons, which 
is primarily responsible for what Mr. 
Churchward has suffered, because at a 
time when the Government had done no 
act in derogation of his contract a discus- 
sion took place in this House, and the 
general opinion of the House seemed to 
be that it would not be becoming in us to 
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submit; the Vote for this particular con- 
tract, which was a tacit concurrence with 
the decision of the Committee. The Go- 
yernment, therefore, did not take the in- 
itiative; they only followed the course laid 
down by the House, and such is still their 
wish. We have no desire to overbear Mr. 
Churchward by the exercise of Government 
influence. Our position is this:—We 
came into office and found a contract had 
been made by our predecessors which we 
thought was detrimental to the public in- 
terests. At the same time it-was a con- 
tract which bound them, and they would 
have been bound to give it effect; but the 
House of Commons chose to appoint a Com- 
mittee, and that Committee, after care- 
ful deliberation, adopted a report which 
greatly changed the position of the Go- 
vernment. I trust the House will lose no 
time in coming to a vate upon this sub- 
ject, and in giving our votes we shall do 
so as private Members,of Parliament, and 
from conscientious opinions, without pre- 
suming as the Executive to suggest the 
course the House should take. I think 
nothing can be more unfair than the criti- 
cisms that have been pronounced both upon 
the original appointment of the Committee 
and of the proceedings of that Committee. 
It is said there was unfair influence in 
the constitution of the Committee, but let 
it be remembered..that my right hon. 
Friend behind me (Mr. Bouverie), whose 
intelligence and honour we can all rely 
upon, was not placed upon that Committee, 
because he had previously expressed a 
decided opinion upon the merits of this 
question. That was the spirit in which 
the Committee was appointed and the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee justified the pro- 
ceeding of the House. What is the deci- 
sion that we are called upon to reverse, but 
which I hope the House will refuse to 
do? Does not the impartiality of the Com- 
mittee stand forth prominently upon the 
pages of their report? When the Com- 
mittee found that a proceeding of a former 
Government was open to objection, al- 
though a majority of that Committee 
agreed politically with that Government, 
they did not hesitate to say that the first 
renewal of the contract had taken place 
without due care and consideration. They 
thus vindicated their impartiality, and 
proved that all the Members of the Com- 
mittee were prepared to do full justice to 
all parties. It has been said that all the 
Members from this side of the House voted 
together in the divisions which went to 
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censure Mr. Churchward’s contract, , and 
for that their impartiality is impeached., 
No wonder they voted together, for they 
were supported by some Members from the 
other side. [The blue-book was handed 
to the right hon. Gentleman by Mr. Ly- 
gon}. Weil, here is the most important 
division on the Committee, and I find the 
name of the hon. Member for Evesham 
(Sir H. Willoughby), so that it supports 
my statement. The proceedings of the 
Committee were governed by the same im- 
partiality which directed their appoint- 
ment. ‘They have presented a solemn and 
important judgment. They do not find 
fault with the preceding executive Go- 
vernment, but they say that the person 
with whom the Government made the 
contract ‘did resort to corrupt expedients 
which affected injuriously the character 
of the representation and the dignity of 


+ Parliament,” and they say, further, on 


account of the offence of that person, that 
it is not possible for the House, with due 
regard for its own dignity, to take those 
steps without which the contract would 
become a dead letter. Is it alleged that 
the finding of the Committee is untrue? 
Is it untrue that Mr. Churchward resorted 
to corrupt expedients affecting injuriously 
the dignity of Parliament. I stand in 
the main upon the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and we should be most unwise, 
with our imperfect means, if we undertook 
to override the conclusion they came to. 
But even on the face of the matter there 
is none of the obscurity which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman appears to discover 
in it. He quoted very imperfectly a por- 
tion of an answer given by Captain Car- 
negie, in which he says that Mr. Church- 
ward made an allusion to his anxiety to 
get a renewal of his contract, and says that 
if the matter had been before a Judge, the 
Judge would have asked him to explain 
whit he meant by an allusion. But there 
would be no necessity for that interfer- 
ence, for Captain Carnegie went on to ex- 
plain that Mr. Churchward said they were 
anxious to defer signing the renewal 
until after the election, but that he felt 
it was too hard upon him, and he would 
prefer voting for Mr. Usborne and him- 
self, so that he might have a friend 
in power whichever party was in office. 
Reference has been made to what has 
been stigmatized as a leading question 
at the close of the examination, but 
although that is a leading question it con- 
tains nothing which is not substantiated 
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in preceding answers, and combines the 
effect. of the whole of those answers. In- 
dependently of the Report of the Com- 
mittee, I would stand upon those answers 
to prove that this gentleman did resort 
to corrupt expedients, affecting injuriously 
the dignity of Parliament. If that be so, 
is it true, on the other hand, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite contends, 
that this House is tied and bound to vote 
the money for the fulfilment of the con- 
tract which has been made with a party 
who has resorted to corrupt expedients in 
his endeavours to secure that contract? 
It is entirely an error on the part of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to suppose 
that this contract was complete when the 
Admiralty had agreed to recommend it. 
Nothing but a want of acquaintance with 
the usages of a public department could 
have justified the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in saying that. [Sir FitzRoy Katty: 
I never said so. | I understood the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to say that when the 
Admiralty had agreed to the contract it 
had the foree of a preliminary agreement 
and that it was virtually complete. [Sir 
FrrzRoy Ketty : Mr. Churchward thought 
so.} That is stating what is wholly izre- 
levant, for we have it in evidence that 
Mr. Churchward went from the Admiralty 
to the Treasury and made his application 
there, knowing perfectly well that it was 
there the real authority lay. I must say, 
I cannot help taking a broad objection to 
the manner in which the hon. and learned 
Member for Suffolk treated this question. 
He appears to bind it up in legal forms, 
which I do not hesitate to say are inade- 
quate to do justice to the case. It is im- 
possible to suppose that this House can be 
content with the observation of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, when he asks, in 
what form would you have framed an in- 
dictment against Mr. Churchward for 
bribery? Therefore, because he cannot 
see his way to framing an indictment 
against Mr. Churchward for bribery, he 
says, on that ground—and on that ground 
alone—you have no option, that your 
liberty is gone, and that you are bound to 
vote the money necessary to give effect to 
this contract. I entirely dissent from that 
doctrine. I cannot admit, in the case of a 
contract which is to be satisfied out of the 
public money voted by the House of Com- 
mons, that ithe House of Commons and the 
public are to be bound under whatever 
circumstances of fraud by the first act of 
the Executive. There is no allegation that 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





there was fraud in the contract; but. the 
allegation of the Committee is that:frand 
was attempted by the resort to corrupt ex- 
pedients on the part of Mr. Churchward. to, 
obtain it. What, Lask, is the office of this 
House in regard to the voting of public 
money? Are we to be told that the House 
of Commons, under circumstances such ag 
these, is bound to vote the money without 
taking notice of these proceedings? .Qn 
what principle is such a doctrine to be sus- 
tained? I maintain, on the contrary, that 
the Executive has no constitutional au, 
thority to make a contract binding on the 
House of Commons. It is a pure question 
of policy for the House of Commons, to 
say how far it will allow that practice to 
extend. I ask, can a proceeding be justi, 
fied where parties attempt. to enter intog 
contract by the use of means which may 
be held to constitute a breach of the privis 
leges of the House, tending to degrade. it 
and the representation of the. people? 
With respect to the chapel at Paris, men: 
tioned by the right hon. and learned Gen, 
tleman (Mr. Whiteside), there was no.alle- 
gation in the case of the contract. either 
of imprudence or of fraud. There wasjno 
question in the world except a question 
of money ; whereas now we are called on 
to take notice of circumstances which, if 
permitted to pass, would be degradingto 
the House of Commons. When. the con; 
tract was made, Mr. Churchward’s: atten; 
tion was pointed to the fact. that, the 
moneys for satisfying it were not at, the 
command of the executive Government, 
but were to be voted by the House.of 
Commons. Does not every man, woman, 
and child know that the moneys so voted 
by Parliament are freely voted; and, can 
it be supposed that Mr. Churchward,in 
accepting that contract was not aware that 
it was subject to the free exercise. of, the 
discretion of Parliament. We are now 
arrived at the time when it is necessary to 
exercise that discretion, and I will grant 
that we are bound to exercise a just, wise, 
and liberal discretion. But does wisdom, 
justiée, or liberality bind us to support.a 
contract of this nature by our own. free, 
voluntary vote, when an impartially. ser 
lected Committee of this House has, re 
ported that the party, in order to obtain 
that contract, has resorted to corrupt and 
degrading considerations? That, is, 2 
point of fact, the whole question; and on 
that question the House will yote. . The 
Government do not wish to influence the 
vote of the House; they look rather for,a? 
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indication of its will; | and ‘by that indica- 
tion their fature course will be directed. 
Sx JOHN PAKINGTON :—Sir, My 
name has been so much mixed up with 
this subject, that I shall, even at this late 
hour, request for a short time the atten- 
tion of the House. It has been imputed 
to me that in giving my evidence before 
the Select Committee I was led into some 
considerable discrepancies. I confess I re- 
garded the idea of any imputation found- 
ed upon those discrepancies, such as they 
were, with, I was going to say, the great- 
est contempt; and, but for their having 
been made the subject of newspaper com- 
ment, and having also been revived in 
the Dovor Election Committee, I should 
not have deigned to notice them. My 
statement before the Select Committee 
was this—that my communications with 
Captain Carnegie had been verbal and not 
written; and that they had been direct 
and not through a third party. I do not 
believe any one can suppose that I in- 
tended to mislead the Committee by that 
statement. What motive could I have 
had for doing so? I was perfectly can- 
did with the House last year in the state- 
ment I made with respect to those com- 
munications with Captain Carnegie, and 
whether those communications were made 
direct, or through a third party, I think 
was an unimportant matter; but shortly 
after I made that statement before the 
Committee, two notes were produced—one 
written by myself to Captain Carnegie, 
and the other written by my private se- 
cretary to that gentleman. My explana- 
tion is, that I gave evidence unexpect- 
edly and without preparation, four months 
after the writing of those unimportant 
notes, and that I had forgotten the writ- 
ing of them after that lapse of time. If 
Thad recollected writing those notes, pro- 
bably I should have adverted to the fact; 
but that would have made no material 
difference in my statement to the Com- 
mittee, because the notes were wholly un- 
mportant, except in the degree in which 
they related to previous conversations on 
the mornings of those days with Captain 
arnegie; and, now that the notes have 
been produced, I repeat and adhere to my 
original statement—that in substance that 
statement is correct, and that every com- 
munication I made to Captain Carnegie of 
any importance was made by myself di- 
rectly, and by speech, and notin writing. 
hope this explanation of a very trivial 
Matter will’ be satisfactory to the House. 
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Nothing whatever passed on my part in 
those conversations with Captain Carnegie 
which might not equally have passed it I 
had known a shorthand writer was pre- 
sent, and that every word I uttered was 
to appear in the newspapers the follow- 
ing morning: The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Liskeard hardly believed it 
possible that I was unconscious of the con- 
versation held between my private secre- 
tary and Mr. Churchward and Captain Car- 
negie, and, he would not believe it unless 
I myself distinctly denied it. Having 
already made this denial before the Com- 
mittee I think I had some reason to com- 
plain of the hon. Member holding that lan- 
guage; but I desire, in the face of the 
House of Commons and the nation, to give 
him satisfactory and distinct assurance on 
the subject, and I tell him that I know 
nothing whatever about this conversation 
having taken place between Captain Car- 
negie, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Churchward. 
I hope the hon. Gentleman has now re- 
ceived as distinct an assurance as he can 
desire. It now remains for me to touch 
on the conduct of the late Government 
generally with regard to these transac- 
tions. The conduct of the late Board of 
Admiralty is hardly now in question, be- 
cause it will be recollected that the Board 
of Admiralty passed their opinion on this 
contract as far back as February, when 
there was no question of an election and 
when there could be no ground of suspi- 
cion in connection with election proceed- 
ings. My own feeling is that I am person- 
ally open to blame for knowing rather too 
little of the contract than too much. The 
matter was before the Board of Admiralty, 
as I have said, in February, when I was 
much occupied with the plans for the in- 
crease of the navy, which it was my duty 
to submit to the House of Commons about 
that time, and the truth is I did not give 
the attention to it that I ought to have 
done. And here I will say, from my ex- 
perience of the Admiralty, that I entertain 
a strong opinion that these contracts ought 
not to be thrown on the Admiralty at all. 
They have enough to do in attending to 
the interests of the navy, and I am glad 
to find that the present Government have 
taken the proper and prudent course of 
transferring these contracts from the Ad- 
miralty to the Post Office. As to the part 
taken by the Treasury, it would be pre- 
sumption in me to say one word on the 
subject after the candid, frank, and open 
manner in which the hon. Member for 
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Stamford (Sir Stafford Northcote) has ex- 
plained the course taken by that depart- 
ment. But it has been imputed to me 
that, although the Board of Admiralty had 
passed this contract in February, at a sub- 
sequent period, when the general election 
was at hand, I was cognizant of attempts 
on the part of Mr. Churchward to make a 
corrupt bargain with the Admiralty, and 
to make the consent of the Government 
to the fulfilment of the contract a con- 
dition of his supporting the Government 
candidate at Dovor. T'wice has this charge 
been brought before Committees of Parlia- 
ment—first before the Contract Committee, 
and secondly before the Dovor Election 
Committee, and by both these Committees 
the late Government have been acquitted. 
The hon. Member for Liskeard said that in 
the case of the first Committee it was a ver- 
dict of not proven only, and not a verdict 
of acquittal; but, there is no form of words 
—I care not how solemn or how sacred— 
in which [I am not willing to declare that 
T had not the slightest knowledge or sus- 
picion of any impropriety whatever in re- 
gard to these matters. I cannot say more ; 
I can not give my denial more strongly 
than I have done, and, with that fair deal- 
ing which the House always shows in such 


cases, without respect to parties, I am 
certain that the assurance I have given 


will be accepted by the House. I will 
now touch for a moment on the conduct 
of Mr. Murray, my private secretary. I 
was much pained by the censure cast on 
him by the Committee, because I believe 
in my conscience that no censure was ever 
more undeserved. That he was strictly 
prudent in all that he did may be a ques- 
tion, but that he did anything fairly and 
justly to expose him to the censure of a 
Committee of the House of Commons I do 
not for a raoment believe. Iam sorry that 
when the hon. Gentleman who presided 
over the Committee (Mr. Cobden) drew 
up the Report without that painful para- 
graph, that the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) 
should have felt himself called on to go 
out of his way to throw into the Report 
an attempt at censure that has been held 
to be unworthy even by party reviewers 
writing on that side. But I have been 
still more pained to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman repeating the attack on this 


young man, who never offered any offence | 


to him, and whose public conduet did not 
deserve it. I was deeply sorry to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman this evening use 


Sir John Pakington 


{COMMONS} 





language to the effect that Mr. Chard: 
ward had attempted to bribe the Govern: 
ment into granting his contract, and that 
Mr. Murray had been a party to that bribe, 
Do I accurately represent what the ‘right 
hon. Gentleman said? [Sir F. Banre:—] 
did not say that.| Did you mean to imply 
it? Perhaps you did not directly say it, 
Sir FRANCIS BARING: I wished'to 
explain that I was perfectly satisfied with 
the Report as drawn up'by the Chairman; 
but an hon. Gentleman not of my way of 
thinking, but connected with the other 
side, insisted that there should be’an en- 
tire acquittal of those in office at the time. 
I assented to that, but said that if that 
was done it was our duty to convey our 
opinion as to the conduct of the whole of 
the parties who came before the Com- 
mittee. Ido not say or think that Mr. 
Murray was a party to corruption, though 
I think it was extreme indiscretion and 
great impropriety for a private secretary 


of the First Lord of the Admiralty tobe _ 


at the same time a party to a contract and 
a Parliamentary election. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON: The right 
hon. Gentleman withdraws what he said 
in the early part of the evening. [No 
no.” | He has at least explained his lan- 
guage, for I certainly understood him, ‘in 
plain terms, to say that Mr. Murray had 
been a party to an attempt at bribing. 
The right hon. Gentleman says there was 
a great deal of indiscretion on the part 
of Mr. Murray in being connected with a 
contract and an election at the same time; 
but it should be recollected that the con- 
tract was not brought before the Admiralty 
at the time of the election, and therefore 
Mr. Murray could not at that time ‘see 
Mr. Churechward about the contract. In 
his examination Mr. Murray distinetly 
denied having made use of any language 
to Mr. Churchward at the time of the 
election with reference to the contract, 
and, though it was true that Mr. Murray 
wrote a letter to the Treasury with ‘e- 
ference to the contract, yet it will be re- 
collected that he had written ‘a similar 
letter in January when there was no elec- 
tion whatever. The conclusion the tight 
hon. Gentleman has come to is therefore a 
rash conclusion. I do not pretend to speak 
without bias in the’ case ‘of Mr. Murray. 
He is a near connection of my own—a 
young man of considerable ability, ‘ and'of 
as high a character as any one of those 
who presumed to make themselves’ his 
judges. I believe that’ Mri Murray’ will 
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regard the Report of the Committee with 
the same indifference [ ‘Oh, oh!” |—with 
the same indifference with which I would 
myself have regarded it had they presumed 
tocensure me. I say this for two reasons 
—the first is that the Select Committee 
exceeded its order of reference in deal- 
ing with the case of Mr. Murray at all ; 
and, secondly, because if they were at li- 
berty to consider Mr. Murray’s case and 
to report upon it I maintain with con- 
fidence,—and I do not think any lawyer 
who hears me will deny it,—that the 
evidence does not support the finding 
in his ease. I cannot conclude without 
touching upon this matter as it affects 
Mr. Churchward himself. I have no ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Churchward. I never 
spoke to him except on one day when I 
was down at Dovor officially to look at the 
pier. I never wrote to him that I know 
of, and I have therefore no personal bias 
in favour of Mr. Churchward. All that I 
desire for Mr. Churchward is that for high 
considerations of publie policy the House 
should deal with Mr. Churechward with 
strict justice. I can take no exception to 
the tone in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
dealt with this subject. On one point, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman was 
in error. He said the Government had 
offered Mr. Churchward to make these 
payments for extra services. I apprehend 
that when the right hon. Gentleman made 
that statement he was under the impression 
that if the present Government and the 
House refused to confirm the new con- 
tract the old contract revives, under which 
Mr. Churchward has a claim for special 
services. The right hon. Gentleman does 
not contradict me. But I appeal to any 
lawyer if that is the case. On the con- 
trary, the new contract has cancelled the 
dd, and therefore Mr. Churchward has no 
claim under that old contract for special 
services, and the greatest injustice will 
be done to him, because there is no rule or 
regulation under which he can be compen- 
sated for extra services. There is only 
one more point, and it is the point on 
which the House must decide this Motion. 
The right hon. Gentleman said there is but 
one question before the House—whether 
corruption is proved against Mr. Church- 
ward. This is the real issue before us. 
The right hon. Gentleman has expressed 
4 wish that the House should deal with 
this question in a just, wise, and liberalt 
Spirit. In the name of justice I ask the 


{Maren 27, 1869} 
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House to deal with Mr. Churchward now 
as any man in England would be dealt 
with by a court of law in this country if 
he were arraigned for any malpractice be- 
fore that Court. What is the evidence 
against Mr. Churchward? I know no 
evidence against him, or pretence for tak- 
ing away the grants under the new con- 
tract, unless it be that conversation be- 
tween three persons—Captain Carnegie, 
Mr, Churchward, and Mr. Murray. Captain 
Carnegie has stated one thing about that 
conversation and Mr. Churchward and Mr. 
Murray another. Both parties are equally 
positive. I do not want to make charges 
of intentional misrepresentation ; but will 
any one deny that speaking of this conver- 
sation months afterwards it is not only pos- 
sible, but probable that the memory of one 
party or the other may have failed, and 
that without any intention of saying what 
is not true either of them may be mis- 
taken? What would be the charge of a 
Judge under such circumstances? I ask 
the House to be wise, liberal, and just. 
Is it not one of the rules of law, most 
justly accepted, that in case of doubt the 
party charged shall have the benefit of 
it? For the sake of the character of this 
House, and for the sake of justice, I trust 
that this House is not about to afford so 
dangerous and formidable a precedent as 
to brand a man with corruption, and to 
take a course which is likely to reduce him 
to ruin, upon a conversation with parties 
equally worthy of credit, but who differ 
in their recollection. I accept the lan- 
guage of the right hon. Gentleman, and I 
ask the House to follow out his own ex- 
pressions, and to act justly, wisely, and 
liberally. If they do so, that finding of 
the Committee, which in my judgment 
was not just, wise, or liberal, will not be 
sanctioned by this House. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE said, that he was the 
Member of the Committee who proposed 
the paragraph inserted in the Report ac- 
quitting the late Government—the Com- 
mittee accepted that paragraph unani- 
mously. Then came the question of ac- 
quitting Mr. Murray. He (Mr. Hope) 
could not say that Mr. Murray had com- 
mitted a great offence. It was, indeed, 
in his opinion, wholly unworthy in the 
Committee to take notice of it. But when 
the question was raised distinctly, and he 
was obliged to say aye or no upon it, he 
felt it impossible to say that Mr. Murray’s 
conduct had been otherwise than indis- 
creet. He was, however, young and an 
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active partisan, and the charge against 
him was not one that affected his personal 
character. The right hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring) it is true, 
offered to leave out the paragraph respect- 
ing Mr. Murray if the other paragraph ac- 
quitting the Government were to be left 
out, but such an arrangement appeared to 
him unjust to the late Government. As 
he had stated, he thought Mr. Murray in 
fault, and he came to that conclusion on 
Mr. Murray’s own evidence. Thinking 
so, he felt he would not be justified in 
omitting the paragraph acquitting the 
Government, only because it was coupled 
with a censure on Mr. Murray, although 
he regretted that that paragraph had been 
inserted. He should vote for the Motion 
of his hon. and gallant Friend behind him 
(Captain L. Vernon). They had the dis- 
tinct verdict of the Committee that the 
officers who granted the contract were not 
actuated by political or corrupt motives; 
and it was too much to ask that it should 
be forfeited solely on account of an inci- 
dental conversation while the transaction 
was passing through the public offices, in 
the course of which the contractor said he 
should support the Government candidate. 
Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 117; Noes 

162: Majority 45. 
House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 28, 1860. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, 


House adjourned at Twelvo 
o’clock, till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, March 28, 1860. 
Mivvres.] Pusiic Birzr.—2° Stamp Duties. 


CHURCH RATES ABOLITION BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Sir JOHN TRELAWNY moved that 
the House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on this Bill. 

Mr. G. W. Hope 


{COMMONS} 
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Motion made and Question 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave ‘the 
Chair.” sii 

Mr. PACKE said, that although he had 
given notice of an Amendment ‘that’ the 
House do go into Committee that day Six 
Months, it was not his intention to trouble 
the House by asking it to divide. He 
wished, however, to make one or two'ob: 
servations, particularly with reference toa 
letter which appeared during the last re 
cess in The Times newspaper on the subject 
of church-rates, and proceeding from ‘the 
pen of the hon. Baronet who had charge of 
this Bill (Sir J. Trelawny). In-that letter 
the hon. Baronet called special attention 
to the evidence given by Dr. Lushington 
before the Committee which sat in 1851, 
adding that every one who desired to un- 
derstand the charch-rate question should 
study that learned Judge’s evidence. Now, 
it was remarkable that thé testimony ad- 
duced by Dr. Lushington on the occasion 
in question had no relatict: to the abolition 
of church rates, but rather to the adop 
tion of a more simple and stringent mode 
of enforcing their collection, the learned 
Judge being in favour of allowing the same 
remedies for the enforcement of church 
rates when duly made as existed in the 
case of poor-rates. There was another 
point to which he wished to refer. When 
the hon. Baronet brought this subject for- 
ward in 1849 he avowed his anxiety for 
the stability of the Church of England. 
Since then, however, he appeared to have 
been urged on by persons out of doors who 
were not so friendly to the Church ; and, 
indeed, instead of this Bill being the Bill 
of the hon. Baronet, it originated with Dr. 
Foster and the Parliamentary Committee 
of the “Society for the Liberation of Re- 
ligion from State Control,” who seemed to 
regard the hon. Baronet and other Mem- 
bers of that House merely as their in- 
struments in passing it, for when he was 
asked, whether he considered the Bill 
which the hon. Member had brought’ for- 
ward in that House as the measure of that 
society, replied that ‘as far as’ outside 
action was concerned that was a fair Te 
presentation of the case.’ Mr. Samuel 
Morley, another witness who had been ex- 
amined before the Lords’ Committee, and 
| who was also a member of the Society for 
| the Liberation of Religion from State con- 
| trol, expressed his belief that it would be 
advisable to proceed with great caution in 
| that question of the abolition of church 
| rates, and that any change in ‘that matter 
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would require mature thought and possibly 
some delay. The summary modein which 
the hon. Baronet was now dealing with 
the question did not very well harmonize 
with the caution suggested by Mr. Mor- 
Jey, for he would immediately and totally 
abolish a system which had been estab- 
lished in this country for ages. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, had last year gained 
two important converts to his doctrine, 
namely, the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, and the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
latter noble Lord had given the House to 
understand that he had not changed his 
own views upon that subject, but that he 
had found it necessary to yield to the 
current of public opinion. Now he (Mr. 
Packe) had the highest respect for pub- 
lic opinion upon all matters which came 
within the legitimate range of its influence; 
but this was a religious question, and he 
maintained that those large towns from 
which the petitions that had been pre- 
sented in favour of that Bill had almost 
exclusively emanated, were not the proper 
judges to decide a point of that descrip- 
tion. He found that in the borough of 
Southwark three-fourths of the popula- 
tion attended no place of public worship, 
that three-fifths of the population of the 
borough of Oldham were in the same posi- 
tion, and that one-half of the inhabitants 
of thirty-four large towns might in the 
same way be held to have no religion what- 
ever. But it surely could not be maintain- 
ed, that such people had a right to guide 
the national legislation upon a question of 
a religious character. 

Mz. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I rise for the 
purpose of moving the same Amendment 
which I moved upon this subject last 


year. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY rose to order, 
and wished to know whether he was not 
at liberty to make some observations in 
reply to the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just resumed his seat. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire was in 
possession of the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I regret that it 
is not now in my power to act with more 
‘courtesy towards the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tavistock, from whom I have 
ever received the utmost courtesy. I as- 
sure him that I am about to take pre- 
cisely the same course as that which I 
pursued last year, and that the very words 
of: my Amendment are taken from the 
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Journals of the House. Sir, it is impossible 
for me to agree to a Bill the,object of 
which is totally to abolish church rates 
without proposing the slightest compensa- 
tion, and such is the character of the 
Bill now before the House. The course 
which I am now pursuing is that which 
was supported last year by 100 Members, 
and which from a very extensive corres- 
pondence I find not only meets the appro- 
val of a great body of Churchmen who 
earnestly desire to see this question set- 
tled, but also the approval of large bodies 
of persons who entertain conscientious 
scruples against the payment of church 
rates as a personal tax, but who do not 
wish to see the Church of England de- 
prived of some £300,000 a year, which is 
now appropriated to the maintenance of 
the fabries of parish churches. I do no- 
thing to violate the principle of the Bill 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for Tavis- 
tock. So far as the abolition of church 
rates I accept the decision of the House 
that church rates shall be totally abolish- 
ed. I am indeed obliged to conform to 
the forms of the House in framing my 
Motion, but I assure the hon. Baronet 
that with the exception of changing one 
or two words that may be necessary, if 
the House gives me leave to introduce 
my proposal, every word of his Bill shall 
re-appear, and therefore Ido not ask the 
House to reverse the decision it came to 
on the second reading of the hon. Baro- 
net’s Bill; but I act upon this. It is my 
firm belief that—although the greater part 
of the Members who formed the majority 
on that occasion are anxious to remove 
the grounds of religious scruple which 
are pleaded against paying church rates as 
a personal tax, and to relieve Dissenters 
of the grievance of which they complain 
—that this large body of hon. Members 
do not desire to impoverish the Church of 
England, or to leave the fabrics of that 
Church throughout the rural districts with- 
out the means of support. We have it 
plainly acknowledged by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London that 
there is not reasonable grounds for ex- 
pecting that the fabrics of the Church in 
rural districts will be adequately sup- 
ported without church rates or some equi- 
valent provision. I know it has been said 
of me that I am a man so obstinate that 
I will concede nothing; I tender this 
‘Amendment as a proof that I am. willing 
to make wide concessions, and that I do 
respect religious scruples, Iam asking 
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peace for the Church of England; but 
not peace accompanied by what I consider 
robbery—namely, the transfer of £300,000 
a year—for that is about the amount, al- 
though the imperfect returns before the 
House make it £262,000—TI object, I say, 
to £300,000 a year being ‘taken from the 
Church of England, and made a present 
‘of to the owners of real property. There 
is no claim in justice for such a proceed- 
ing, and I am quite sure that this is a 
“circumstance, incident to the Bill of the 
hon. Baronet which he himself cannot ap- 
prove. I see plainly enough that many 
Dissenters will never be satisfied with 
church rates, because they are in the form 
of a personal tax. They say “ We think 
it wrong personally to contribute towards 
a religion to which our conscientious feel- 
“Ings are opposed.” I may think them 
wrong, but I am willing to make a con- 
“cession to their religious scruples, and to 
accept as a principle that all personal pay- 
“ments of church rate shall be abolished. 
But I do not stop there in my concession ; 
for where during a considerable number 
of years real property has been exempted 
from this charge, as in Birmingham and 
other large towns, I accept the exemp- 
tion of that property, assanctioned by pre- 
scription. But I affirm that, with respect 
to other real property, it would be an act 
of downright spoliation and robbery to take 
from the Church, to take from the poor, 
‘to take from the community, £300,000 a 
year, and wantonly make it a present to the 
owners of real property—who have never 
enjoyed it, and to whom it never belonged. 
I respect religious scruples, and would 
render the charge no longer personal, but 
T do deny the right of any man to exempt 
his property from this charge simply be- 
cause he himself does not approve of it; 
for “No man brought anything into this 
world and no man can take anything out 
of this world,”’ I cannot therefore see the 
justice of allowing any man to exempt in 
perpetuity property which he can hold 
only for his life from a charge to which it 
has always been subjected. I know it has 
been disputed whether church rate is a 
charge upon property, and last year I 
quoted the authority of Sir Robert Peel, 
and various other authorities, to prove that 
it has always been so accepted. In the 
evidence given before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee I find that fact stated by perhaps 
‘ the highest authority now existing, and it 
was stated in terms so explicit, that I will 
‘lay them before the House. Mr. Coode, who 


Mr, Newdegate 


{COMMONS} 
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was a well-known public officer of the Poor 
Law Board from the time of its appoitit- 
ment in 1834 to 1848, and is one of the 
highest authorities, especially ¢n subjects 
connected with property and rating, made 
this statement before the Committee of the 
House of Lords. He said that he had de- 
vised the Irish Poor Law Amendment Act, 
under which property in Ireland is 
with half the amount of the rate, whilst 
the other half the rate is charged ‘upon 
the occupier, and that many owners had 
told him subsequently that they wished 
that the whole charge had been laid upon 
them. But the point to which I wish'to 
call particular attention is as to whether 
this rate is a charge upon property or not. 
The Chairman asks— 

“Ts it the case that the incidents of the rate, 


though they primarily fall upon the occupier, in- 
variably rest upon the owner in the long run ?” 
His answer is :— 

“Invariably. It is not by a mere consequence 
—it is by an arrangement that anticipates all pay- 
ment of rent whatsoever. _ No rent is ever set, but 
upon the consideration of all the outgoings that 
the tenant will have to pay or provide for. No 
tenant yet, in his senses, ever made an agreement 
for rent who did not consider, before the figure at 
which the rent was set was fixed, all these out- 
goings ; amongst those, and some of the most con- 
spicuous, and the most easily calculated of all, are 
the rates and taxes which the tenant will’ have to 
pay. I do not know whether the Committee have 
had before them the evidence on this subject; but 
it is very accessible—namely, in the practical ex- 
perience of every surveyor and of every house- 
agent and land-agent, who would tell your Lord- 
ships that he never, in the whole course of his bu- 
siness, attempted to agree to or set a rent without 
first considering all the rates which the tenant 
would have to pay, and deducting these from the 
estimate of the natural or gross rent that the pro- 
perty was worth. It is not a question whether 
the incidence of such rates upon the rent is a mere 
consequence that may attach to it, or may) be 
avoided ; it is an inevitable result anticipated)and 
provided for beforehand, and inextricably involved 
in the very fixing of the terms of the tenancy. 
The Jandlord may very well, by default of the te- 
nant, not have his rent at all, but he is quite sure 
that he will pay the rate, whether he receives the 
rent or not ;, and any merely legal device you may 
adopt for fixing the rate on the tenant must in- 
evitably fail, for the more mri ers f you fix the 
occupier the more certainly will you fix him with 
that outgoing which would become a necessary de- 
duction from the rent. he would otherwise pay. I 
have seen in the last discussion which. has taken 
place upon this subject in the House of Commons, 
an argument about the legal incidence of the rate, 
in which itvis alleged that such and suéh an av- 
thority has said that the church rate charges the 
land, and that such another authority has said 
that it bas not charged the land, That is merely 
a question as to the verbal terms in which the law 
may be made ; it is merely as to whether the law 
compels the occupier, in the first instance, to pay 
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the rate to the collector or not ; a mere question 
of the terms in which an Act of Parliament or 
legal precedents may be conceived. But wherever 
the occupier of land or house is made liable as 
such to any rate, there can never be a question as 
‘to the eventual economical operation of that legal 
liability... You may make a rate upon the occupier 
or upon the owner, or say that it shall be on land 
and tenements ; but you cannot, by ary device, 
avoid this certain effect —that if the subject in 
of which the assessment is to be made is 
the subject of occupation, nobody will come into 
occupation as a payer of rent without taking that 
obligation into his calculation as an outgoing, and 
having the rent reduced accordingly. I feel sur- 
sed at this time of day to see a discussion which 
turns only upon the mere words of legal prece- 
dents, and not upon the real, practical, and econo- 
mical operation of any such imposition as all the 
local taxes are, church rates amongst the num- 
ber.” 


That is the opinion of a person perhaps 
more competent than any man living to 
solve this question as to the incidence of 
church rates, and he confirms the opinion 
of Sir Robert Peel, and the experience of 
every practical man who has to deal with 
property, when he asserts that church rate 
isa charge on Jand. It is, in fact, ante- 
rior to rent, for no property is of any 
value until it is occupied; and, therefore, 
any charge upon its occupancy must ne- 
cessarily involve a share of the value, a 
proposition which I was surprised to hear 
disputed in this House. I trust the House 
will excuse me for having detained it for a 
few moments while I point out what is 
the true incidence of this tax. Now, I 
beg the House to observe that I do nothing 
which violates the recommendations of the 
Committee of the House of Lords. The 
recommendations of that Committee are 
that any one who chooses to claim at the 
commencement of the year exemption from 
church rates by sending a communica- 
tion to that effect to the vestry shall be 
exempt. I go beyond that, for I propose 
that where for a considerable number of 
years property has been exempted from 
‘this charge, that exemption shall be ac- 
cepted as sanctioned by prescription, and 
shall continue. Then there are recom- 
mendations defining the purposes to which 
this rate shall be applicable. I accept 
them all. I find a proposal upon the 8th 
Resolution which goes directly to recom- 
mend that the principle of assessing the 
owner instead of the occupier to the 
church rate is well deserving the serious 
‘consideration of Parliament in any future 
legislation on this subject. I act upon 
that principle in the substitute for church 
rates which I propose. For I propose to 
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give the whole class of occupiers the same 
power of exempting themselves one and 
all from all liability for the purposes of 
thurch rates which they possess, of ex- 
»mpting themselves from the charge of 
che property tax under schedule A of the 
Property and Income Tax Act. I propose 
30 acknowledge the charge for the pur- 
»0ses for church rate, as what it really 
s—namely, a charge upon property. I 
»sropose to enforce the natural incidence 
f the rate by making a charge upon 
wroperty in lieu of it. As a landowner 
ud a Member of this House I repudiate 
he idea of accepting any portion of this 
3300,000, which never belonged to me, 
o which I have no right, and the trans- 
erring of which to me would, I humbly 
onceive, be an actual robbery of the 
thurch. That, Sir, is my strong feel- 
ng, and I am prepared, if the House 
hould think fit to allow me, to lay my 
jroposals on the table, to introduce the 
ubstance of a Bill which I have for some 
‘ears considered, which I have submitted 
d several persons most competent to give 
dvice on this subject, and in favour of 
*hich I have their ready concurrence and 
pproval. I put it to the hon. Baronet 
he Member for Tavistock, that he cannot 
bpe that a Bill involving the spoliation 
€ 85 percent of the parishes of this coun- 
ty will ever receive the sanction of the 
louse of Lords, especially after the care- 
il investigation they have made, and 
fter the circumstances which have come 
) their knowledge illustrative of the ex- 
mt of the spiritual destitution which 
revails in the metropolis and elsewhere. 
hey never will sanction the privation of 
re Church of England of those means 
‘hich are essentially necessary for the 
ctension of her services. But if the hon. 
aronet chooses to avoid the effect of his 
ill to which I have alluded, which is a 
msequence entailed by, but not a prin- 

ple necessarily involved in his Bill—I 

ean the spoliation of the church to the 

ctent of £300,000 a year—then I believe - 
tat his Bill will meet a fair consideration 
ithe House of Lords, and I am not with- 
ct hope that it will promote that which 
hm willing to believe is his sincere ob- 
jt, an amicable settlement of this ques- 
tn, and the ensuring of peace through- 
o the parishes of the country for the 
fure. I know not what the hon. Baro- 
n will do. He voted against me before, 
al perhaps he will do so again to-day 

b by so doing, he will affirm the prin- 
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ciple that not satisfied by any concession 
which can be made to religious scruples 
he is determined to deprive the Church, 


the poor, and the religious community 0° 


£300,000 a year. I wish to simplify this 
question and present it to the landowner: 
of the country in its true bearing. 1 
can have no hopes of conciliating the hon 
Member for Birmingham and others, wh« 
avowedly desire the destruction of the 
Church of England as a national establish, 
ment; but I address myself to those why 
feel no hostility to the Church as an es 
tablishment, who appreciate at its tru 
value, and would preserve our parochia 
system, which maintains in each parish ; 
elergyman responsible for his conduct (i 
the great majority of cases a worthy ex 
ample to all other classes), as a guaran 
tee for social order and thus affords om 
of the best securities for freedom. I re 
peat that the parochial organization of th 
Church of England is one of the best i 
not the best security for English freedom 
because that member of the Church ¢ 
England, be he layman or ecclesiastic 
who endeavours to force the conscience 
of others, violates his creed and disgrace 
his profession in a manner which, I ar 
happy to say, in the case of the clerg 
can yet be reached by means more strip 
gent than the action of public opinion. 

act upon this belief. I hold, as I eve 
have done, that the freedom of Englan 
grew out of the reformation of her re 
ligion; that English freedom never wa 
developed until her religion assumed th 
form it has done, and that it will never b 
sacrificed until her religion is corruptec 
I will, therefore, join with any man t 
secure the purity of that religion. I wi 
oppose all attempts on the part of th 
Church of England to enforce anythin 
like an arbitrary control; but believin 
that the Church of England is the found: 
tion of the freedom of this country, I cor 
sider the “Liberation of Religion Society, 
miscalled since it would destroy the pows 
and resources of the Church, and und 
the plea of liberty is organized for tl 
purpose of attacking that institution whi 
is the main security of our freedom , 
therefore consider this society insincere . 
its, professed objects and totally unwortt 
of support. I will not now enter iv 
the details of the Amendments I wou 
ask the House for permission to lay befe 
them: I have said they have been ca 
fully prepared. I feel that in, abolishz 
church rates. and removing the comma 
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law liability of the imhabitants of ; 
parish to maintain their church, you would 
in some degree endanger the parochial 
system of England, that fundamental or. 
ganization upon which the whole super. 
structure of our free institutions is raised; 
therefore I think it necessary to incorpo. 
rate the clergyman and churchwardens of 
each parish. One of the churchwardens 
is always, and both might be made elec. 
tive for the purpose of receiving the e 

I would create on the property of each 
parish and benefactions whencesoever: J 
do this, especially with a view to provision 
for those parishes in which the 
which I contemplate may not be levied, 
I think some such provision absolutely ne- 
cessary for the defence of the parochial 
system, for I felt. the full force of the evi- 
dence given by Archdeacon Hale, that one 
of the dangers to be apprehended from the 
adoption of the Bill in all its nakedness, 
is the danger to the parochial system 
which it would entail. I would also, if 
the House thought fit, establish for the 
same pupose a correspondence between the 
parishes and a Committee of the Governors 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty, a body not ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical, but including the 
mayors of towns, the Lords-lieutenant of 
counties, the Judges, and Queen’s counsel, 
as well as the Bishops. ‘This is a Board 
which has admirably administered the fund 
known as Queen Anne’s Bounty for the in- 
crease of small livings; and, therefore, I 
propose that after the new charge has been 
collected with the county rate, by a purely 
civil process, that it shall be transferred 
through the borough treasurer in boroughs, 
and the county treasurer in counties, to 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
from whom the amount levied in each 
parish would be recoverable, if needed for 
the purposes of church rate, by the clergy- 
man and churchwardens of each parish, or, 
if not needed, would accumulate in the 
hands of the Bounty Board for the pur- 
pose of creating an endowment in liqui- 
dation of the charge itself, which would 
thus be eventually merged. The difficulty 
of the present state of the law in respect 
to church rates has arisen, according to 
the evidence of Mr. Toulmin Smith, from 
the fact that church rate was originally 
levied by purely civil process, but. the 
ecclesiastical, authority encroached upon 
the civil, and then the rate became levied 
by ecclesiastical authority. It is chiefly 
from this circumstance that the objection 
to church rates has, arisen. I would re- 





Mr. Newdegate 
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vert to the old state of the law in sub- 
stituting the charge I propose for church 
yates by making the collection of the cliarge 
entirely a civil process. It would be col- 
lected with the county rate, paid by the 
county-rate collector to the county or bo- 
rough treasurer, and until its administra- 
tion was Commenced no ecclesiastical au- 
thority should interfere with it any more 
than they could interfere with the col- | 
jection of the rate prior to the encroach- | 
ment of the clergy which has led to such 
disastrous results. I will not detain the 
House longer by entering into the details 
of a scheme which I am seriously desirous 
to'submit to their grave consideration ; 
but I wish to allude to one circumstance 
which has placed me somewhat in a false 
position. Last year my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
voted that I might be permitted to lay 
my Amendments upon the table; but the 
noble Lord the Member for Northampton- 
shire (Lord Henley) rose in his place, and 
condemned me and my scheme in the most 
anmeasured terms. I recollect he used the 
expression that the majority would have 
the Bill of the hon. Baronet — the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill. By an ex- 
traordinary blunder in a quarter in which 
a blunder seldom oecurs—namely, in Han- 
sard—the speech of the noble Lord was at- 
tributed to my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire, and I was perfectly 
astonished at finding that it was currently 
reported that my right hon. Friend con- 
demned my proposal. I thought half the 
world had gone mad until I discovered the 
mistake which had been made. That mis- 
take,‘ led to great misapprehension, and I 
wish te state the position in which I stand. 
Having long contemplated the means of 
settling this much-controverted question, 
I thought I had hit upon a solution of the 
difficulty. I found a Bill in the hands of 
the hon. Baronet, and last year I ventured 
to make my proposal to the House. I was 
happy to find that proposal well supported, 
that 100 Members voted for my Motion; 
and having entered into communication 
with many persons in various localities, I 
found that I had generally their goodwill. 
Therefore, in a speech made in the coun- 
try, but which was widely circulated, I 
stated that believing that my proposal had 
the ‘sanction of high authority I should 
persevere in my Motion. I do so in no 
spirit of obstinacy, but every man has a 

to hold or to lose as the repre- 
sentative of such a constituency as that 
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which has for seventeen years returned 
me to this House—every man has a cha- 
racter to hold or to lose in this House. 
After having thus pledged myself I should 
deem it unbecoming of my character to 
yield on this question, because I am con- 
vinced that those who have heard me and 
those who know me would feel that I was 
departing from the course in public life to 
which I have long adhered. ‘The offers of 
support which I have received from va- 
rious quarters are alone sufficient to in- 
duce me to persevere. I state this because 
I have been told that this is a proposal 
which might be placed in better hands 
than mine. If last year I had been aware 
that it would have been taken up by abler 
men, I would have willingly resigned the 
matter to them. I think that a change 
has taken place in favour of my proposal 
since then, still if I am permitted to lay 
my Amendments on the table of the House 
I will willingly resign them into the hands 
of any abler man; but standing in the posi- 
tion in which I do, it is due, in justice to 
myself, in justice to the cause I advocate, 
and in justice to those with whom I have 
entered into communication, that I should 
take the sense of the House this year, as 
I did last, on the proposal which I now 
venture again to lay before the House. 


Amendment proposed, 

“ To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words, ‘ this 
House will, ''o-morrow, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee, to consider the proptiety of establishing 
in lieu of Church Rates, thenceforth to be abo- 
iished, a charge on all hereditaments, in respect 
of the occupancy of which Church Rates have 
been paid within the last seven years; such 
charge to be levied with the County Rate at an 
uniform rate of poundage, the occupier being in 
all cases entitled to deduct the t of the 
charge levied on his occupation,” instead thereof. 

Mr. CROSS, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said that when it was brought for- 
ward last year he looked upon it merely as 
one of the various plans brought before the 
House to settle the church-rate question, 
and as he did not altogether approve of 
the plan he voted against the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire. Since then all 
hopes of compromising the matter by any 
concession seemed to be at an end, and he 
had therefore reconsidered the matter, and 
on the principle alone that if they abolished 
church rates they were bound to provide 
some substitute, he should vote for the 
Motion. They must take care that in 
endeavouring to provide a remedy for a 
grievance they did not create one which 
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was greater or depart from sound princi- 
ples. The law of church rates as it ex- 
isted was simply this—it was the duty of 
a parish to maintain the parish church; if 
the parishioners refused to perform that 
duty they could not compel them to do so; 
but if they chose to do it, then the ma- 
jority in any one parish had a right to 
levy a rate which was binding on the 
minority. In the first place, they had a 
tax which was subject entirely to local 
government; and in his opinion a tax 
levied by the majority on the minority 
was perfectly sound in principle and con- 
sistent with all true principles of legisla- 
tion. In the next place it was imposed 
upon property which had always been 
liable to it. It was true this was a tax 
im personam, but it was one imposed for 
the best of all purposes, namely, the sup- 
port of religion, and not the religion of 
one sect only, but religion in its broad 
sense. In the evidence given before the 
Lord’s Committee, Mr. Bunting, who it 
must be acknowledged was an unexcep- 
tionable witness, was asked this ques- 
tion :-— 

“Ts not the Church of England sometimes 
spoken of as the church of the poor ?” 
His answer was :— 


“ It is certainly the only Church or sect which 
makes any permanent and general provision for 
the poor.” 


Mr. Toulmin Smith, also a Dissenter, was 
asked :— 


* Are you prepared to say that, looking upon 
the Church as having been in ancient times, and 
being now the Church of the people, the Dis- 
senters, although they do not conform to the 
worship of the Church, may be supposed to have 
an interest in it, ought to be benefited by it ?” 
The reply was— Most decidedly; in the first 
place, just to clear the ground, I may say that 
there are many of the services of the Church, 
apart from the Sunday service, burial for instance, 
which we know the Dissenters claim; everybody 
has an interest in many of the services of the 
Church, in marriages, baptisms, and burials. But 
more than this, it seems to me that every person 
has precisely as much common interest in the 
Church, although they are Dissenters, as I may 
have in a highway at the other end of the parish 
in which I live—it is for the common good of the 
whole community. It is quite impossible that, 
under any conceivable state of education, the ma- 
jority of mankind will be able to go into deep 
questions of theological doctrine; but it is im- 
portant to all that there should be a religious 
feeling throughout society, and it is certainly more 
for the interest of society that there should be a 
Church common to all who have no very particu- 
larly decided views, than to suppress that Church 
because every one does not subscribe to some 

icular dogma ; for that is what it comes to. 
tis said, in effect, if you do not subscribe to any 
Mr. Cross 
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percienhiy dogma you shall not have.any ehuroh; 
ow I may mention that my ancestors have, singe 
the Reformation, been Nonconformists ; and J] 
yet say that every man has an interest in there 
being a Church which is common to the whole of 
the people, although they may not ‘entertain any 
particular doctrine one way or the other ; that it 
is better for the common interest that there should 
be some place in which all have a common right, 
than that every man should be obliged to tie him- 
self to some particular sect. The Church of 
England does not oblige people to tie themselves 
to any particular sect: it is the Church of all.” 
There was therefore no grievance in tax 
ing the whole of the community for the 
Church, because it was shown that all 
derived benefit from it. Two particular 
grievances were alleged. The. first. was 
that members of Dissenting denominations 
were taxed for a Church to which they 
did not belong; the second, that. the col- 
lection of church rates created disturb- 
ances in every parish. He submitted that 
the first objection was unjust. At all 
events, the only persons who could most 
complain were the Romar: Catholics and 
persons of the Jewish persuasion, neither 
of which bodies put themselves forward as 
great opponents of the church rate; while 
the Wesleyans, the most important body 
of Dissenters, did not object either to 
church rates or to the principle of an 
ecclesiastical establishment. Mr. Bunting 
was asked— 

“What is the reason why the members of the 
Methodist connection do not object to church 
rates, and do not exhibit the same hostility to 
them as the other dissenting bodies ?” 


And he said in answer— 

“T should say, generally, because we should be 
sorry to injure any great religious agency. I 
think there is a general feeling that the Chureh 
of England is a power of essential importance to 
the religion of the country, and increasingly 80; 
and we should be very sorry to destroy anything 
in which we thought there was a blessing.” 

The second objection was not more formid- 
able, because by far the greater number 
of the parishes in which disturbances had 
taken place were parishes in which church 
rates had been refused because they had 
been applied to improper purposes, oF 
where an agitation had been got up 
through the instrumentality of the Libe- 
ration Society which now sought to take 
advantage of its own wrong-doing. He 
should like to seé a return of the parishes 
which objected to church rates of their 
own motion, and not animated by feelings 
excited by the agents of a metropolitan 
association—which sought first to create 
disturbances in parishes, and afterwards 
brought the fact of such disturbances 
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having taken place as a reason why the | establishments altogether as things which are 


ghurch-rate system should be abolished. | 


He did not believe that more than 5 or 
10 per cent of the parishes refused to 
have church -rates of their own free will; 
and it was therefore most unjust that, | 
in order to relieve them, the privi- | 
lege which the other 90 or 95 per cent 
claimed, and which they had enjoyed 
for centuries, of supporting the Church 
through means of church rates should be 
denied to them. That was not remedying 
a grievance ; it was absolute tyranny. He 
believed in truth that the object of the 
agitation was not to protect the conscien- 
tious Dissenters in the matter of church 
rates, but to destroy the Church of Eng- 
land altogether. With respect to the 
operation of the Liberation Society, he 
would read to the House an extract from 
the blue-book, which would at once show 
what those objects were. Mr. 8S. Morley, 
a Nonconformist of the Independent deno- 
mination, and a member of the Committee 
of the Liberation Society, was asked— 


“Ts not the principle which guides and actuates 
Dissenters in these questions—church rates taking 
a leading part in them, a desire to see the Church 
establishment placed under the same mode of 
Government—that is to say, on the same volun- 
tary principle as their own body ? 

His reply was— 

“I quite believe that the concession of this 
question of church rates would not satisfy the 
ultimate expectations, or I will say, if you please, 
the requirements of Dissenters. 

“ You have alluded to ultimate objects ; would 
you feel it consistent with your position before 
the Committee to state what those ultimate ob- 
jects might be ?—I should be sorry to misrepre- 
sent those objects, but I can state only my own 
impression of what they are: I believe that the 
great object is to separate religion from the 
slightest connection with the State, to put it in 
very brief words. 

“Would the Dissenters feel that, church rates 
being abolished, and so far there being by that 
abolition a line drawn between the interests of the 
Dissenter and the interests of the Churchman, 
the Churchman should be left in the enjoyment of 
the endowments which have been provided for 
the sustentation of the Church ?—That is a very 
important question. That the settlement of the 
chureh-rate question would meet the difficulties 
which Dissenters make I do not believe. I think 
you would find that the organizations which at 
present exist would remain so long as there existed 
any form of interference by legislation with re- 


“ You hardly meet my question as regards cases 
of property ?—I believe that the opinion of Dis- 
senters is, that Church property is national pro- 
perty, and that it would have to be dealt with 
according to the judgment of the nation. 

“T think you have stated that it is the view of 
certain Nonconformists that they regard Church 





injurious to religion ?—I do believe so. 

“And that ultimately they may hope in the 

extreme future to find an opportunity of taking 
the property which is now appropriated to the 
Establishment and applying it otherwise ?—That 
would certainly be the course of events if they 
shape themselves as no doubt many sanguine 
minds are anticipating.” 
Nothing could show the spirit and feeling 
of , that association better than the extract 
he had read; and he asked the House 
whether it could approve of such a body 
or promote its views? It had also been 
proposed to give the Dissenters the right 
to be relieved from church rates by claim- 
ing a personal exemption. He did not 
approve that solution of the question. It 
was unjust to the Church, the object of 
which was to include within its pale the 
whole community, and which, by the ex- 
emption of Dissenters, would degrade it- 
self into a sect. The adoption of the 
voluntary system had been suggested as 
another remedy ; but the voluntary system 
had not answered for Dissenters them- 
selves. To show the operation of the 
voluntary principle he would once more 
refer to the evidence of Mr. Bunting, who 
was asked by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury :— 

“Do you think that the dissenting bodies gene- 
rally would be sufficient to provide for the main- 
tenance of religion in the rural districts, and in 
the less populous parts of the country ?” 

Mark his answer :— 

“ Certainly not: I think that all experience shows 
that. I may be allowed to believe that the 
Methodists are doing nearly all they can do in 
that direction, and do what we can it is impossible 
for us to provide for the rural populations as the 
Church of England in the nature of things can 
do. I should extend that observation also to the 
large towns. I think that certain portions of 
large towns will never be provided for but by a 
parochial or a district system. Dissent never 
has done that, and I think there are insuperable 
difficulties in its way,” 

He was then asked by the Chairman— 

“ Will you be good enough to state what you 
consider those difficulties to be ?” 
And he said,— 

“TI do not think that voluntaryism will ever 
provide missionary ministers in sufficient numbers, 
and at the same time pastors for congregations. 
“In fact,” added the Archbishop, “ there would 
be a want of support ?” 

And the reply was— 
“Yes; a want of pecuniary support.” 
Thus he had proved from one of their own 
authorities that the Church of England 
had a duty to perform which Dissenters 
had not. It was proved, by other evi- 
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dence taken before this Committee, that 
not only was the voluntary system insuffi- 
cient to carry on the work of the Church 
of England, but that among the Dissenters 
themselves it led to great difficulty. Now 
if the voluntary system had not answered 
for Dissenters it certainly would not an- 
swer’ for the Church. He believed, in 
short, that the only just and practicable 
solution of the difficulty was to be found 
in the nature of the rates themselves. In 
some parishes, chiefly in large towns, a 
majority of the inhabitants had refused to 
levy arate. But churches in great towns 
stood on a different footing from churches 
in the country, because there were gene- 
rally rich people in great towns who sub- 
scribed liberally for the maintenance of 
the churches, and other means were rea- 
dily found for maintaining the fabrics. 
Where, the refusal had been persisted in 
for a certain number of years, no further 
attempt should be made to impose church 
rates—a principle which had received the 
sanction of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and of several influential Members of the 
present Government. Again, when church 
rates were first established, the whole 
country was of one religion; but a great 
change had taken place in that respect, 
and he saw no reason why an exemption 
should not be made in favour of those who 
differed from the Established Church and 
conscientiously objected to the payment of 
church rates. He would not treat them 
as Dissenters, but simply as persons who 
objected bond fide to church rates. The 
remedy he had just suggested would, he 
thought, satisfy every reasonable man, 
unless he wanted to pull down the church 
altogether. <A third improvement might 
be adopted with advantage. The common 
law declared that the parish churches 
were to be opened freely to all; but they 
were now encumbered with high pews for 
the rich, while the poor were thrust into 
holes and corners where they could neither 
see nor hear. When a poor man was asked 
why he did not go to church, he replied 
that there was no place for him; that the 
rich surrounded themselves with barriers, 
as if they wished to keep him aloof; and 
the consequence was that we were now 
obliged to have special services for the 
poor. In very many cases these services 
were instituted, not because the parish 
church was full, but because, under exist- 
ing arrangements, the poor would not 
come there, and, in fact, were not wanted. 
In a district with which he was aequaint- 


Mr. Cross 
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ed, the rich inhabitants did not'go tothe! 
parish church but to newly-erected ‘placey’ 
of worship, retaining, however, their séaty 
in the parish church. The clergyman vety 
properly ordered the pews to be’ thrown 
open to the poorer frequenters; but’ the 
moment the owners of pews heard of this 
they came to the church, and turned ont? 
the persons who occupied their seats, for 
the purpose of establishing their rights to 
the pews. This was a state of things 
which ought not to exist; and the com 
mon law right on this subject ought to be’ 
distinctly declared. He begged to second’ 
the Motion of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, not because he agreed with’ 
the actual mode of compensation suggested: 
by the hon. Gentleman, but because’ he’ 
felt the church rates ought not to be abo- 
lished without at least some compensation, 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he was anxious 
to put a question to the hon. Member ‘for’ 
Tavistock (Sir John Trelawny), with re- 
spect to this Measure. Last Session, whet 
the Church-rate Question was brought for-’ 
ward by the late Government, two things 
seemed to be taken for granted—first, that 
the time had come when, from the fre~ 
quent discussions the question had under- 
gone, a settlement of it seemed desirable; 
and secondly, that no settlement was likely 
to be effected except through the medium’ 
of a Government measure. The Government 
of Lord Derby acted on that principle’ 
and introduced a measure which, whether’ 
good or bad, was an honest attempt at the 
settlement of the question. ‘That measure 
however was defeated by the followers of 
the present Ministry, and their leaders as- 
sisted in the defeat. He asked, therefore, 
why, when they had come over to that 
side of the House they had receded from 
the professions which had been made whet!’ 
they sat on the opposite benches, and 
why they allowed this question to remain 
in the hands of a private Member? He 
wished to ask the hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Trelawny) whether he had made an appeal 
to the Government—whether he had re- 
minded them of the futility of every at- 
tempt made by private Members to settle 


the question—and whether he had shown 


how hopeless it was that he could, at an 
early period, effect a settlement of the 
question? If the hon. Baronet had made 
that appeal and had been unsuccessful, he 
(Mr. Horsman) thought he stood clear of 
blame before the House; but if the hon-: 
Baronet had not done so, he (Mr. Horsman) 
did not think he had quite done his’ duty 
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tothe House, which had supported him so 
steadily on this subject. The question of 
church rate abolition might be regarded as 
one of principle, of which the settlement 
was desirable; but there were other par 
ties who regarded it rather as a political 
nestion, or, he might say, as a political 

trap, which it was desirable to pre- 
serve. The earnestness and sincerity of the 
hon. Baronet were undoubted; but if the 
question was to be treated as one of prin- 
ciple, the Government ought to take up 
the subject as one in which the whole 
Liberal party were implicated; but if it 
were to be left to be dealt with by private 
legislation, the country, knowing that in 
such a case there was no prospect of an 
early settlement, might very fairly say, 
“ You are not sincere in your endeavours. 
The question is a very convenient one 
at the hustings; it draws a distinct line 
of demarcation between parties; but you 
thereby degrade it into an instrument for 
unworthy purposes.’’ He had throughout 
assisted his hon, Friend in his endeavour 
tosettle the question, feeling that there 
were no parties so much interested in 
a settlement as Churchmen themselves. 
The injury arising to other persons from 
the existence of church rates, was as no- 
thing compared with that inflicted on the 
Church, which lost a great deal more from 
the animosities engendered by compulsory 
rates than was compensated for by any 
pecuniary gain, As to the argument that 
Dissenters bought their property with this 
obligation attached, and could not there- 
fore afterwards complain, he thought it 
an entire fallacy. Dissenters had no op- 
tion in the matter. If, indeed, there were 
two classes of tenements, one liable to, 
and the other exempt from, church rates; 
or if there were two quarters of every 
town, one separated from the other; like 
the Jews’ quarter at Rome, and free from 
the impost; and if Dissenters, having a 
choice between the two, voluntarily pur- 
chased the property which they knew to 
be subject to the tax, then, indeed, it 
might be said they had wilfully incurred 
an obligation from which they could not 
afterwards expect to be released. But, as 
the fact was, they could not build or buy 
&house without being liable to the rate, 
it was hardly fair to say that any option 
Was open to them in the matter. He 
would not, however, enter into any argu- 
ment upon this exhausted question. He 
believed the time had come when a settle- 
ment of the question ought, to be made; 
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and after the House had given its deter- 
mination on the subject the proposal for 
settlement ought to proceed from the ex- 
ecutive Government, from whom alone the 
solution could be hoped. Religious ques- 
tions between Churchmen and Dissenters 
ought, if possible, to be avoided. It was 
obvious that, after the course taken by the 
Government of Lord Derby last year, only 
Government could settle the question, and 
he regretted that his hon, Friend had been 
permitted to bring forward once more a 
proposal which, though it had been car- 
ried year after year in that House by large 
majorities, left the question no nearer @ 
settlement than before. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, he had 
hoped this Bill would have been allowed 
quietly to go into Committee, but having 
been so directly appealed to, he must say 
a few words in reply. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Horsman) had asked him 
whether he had inquired what the Go- 
vernment intended to do on this question. 
Now, when he (Sir John Trelawny) re- 
turned to Parliament in 1857, having been 
Chairman of a former Committee on this 
subject, he did ask the Government, and 
received a distinct intimation that it was 
their intention to introduce a Bill with 
respect to church rates. He remembered, 
too, that that announcement created a 
great sensation at the time, both in the 
House and among the public. The Go- 
vernment of that day further said that 
they would bring in a Bill within a speci- 
fied time. He waited patiently, but the 
time expired, and no such measure was 
forthcoming. Subsequently a deputation, 
of which he was not a member, went up 
to the Government on the subject. A Biil 
was brought in by the Government of 
Lord Derby; and although that Bill was 
not one, as he thought, which met the 
case, that Government were so far entitled 
to praise, for having at least made an ~ 
attempt to deal with it. But having 
studied the question for many years, he 
saw that that Bill would not settle the 
question. Indeed, he was convinced that 
all the measures proposed on the opposite 
side were, from a Church of England point 
of view, infinitely worse than his own 
measure. The scheme proposed now by 
the hon, Member for North Warwickshire 
was decidedly worse for the Church; since, 
while that hon. Member stickled for the ab- 
solute right of the Church to church rates 
everywhere, he would exempt all. places 
where church rates had not been paid for 
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seven years; and in those places he would 
in effect destroy the theoretical liability of 
parishes to repair fabries, which liability 
he (Sir John Trelawny) left untouchied 
merely abolishing church rates. Although 
church rates fall, the abstract doctrine of 
the obligation to repair churches would 
induce many conscientious persons to sub- 
scribe money, who would not be coerced 
to pay anything by the Ecclesiastical 
Court. That proposal, with regard to those 
parishes, was the same in kind with that 
which had been denounced as a confisca- 
tion of Church property, where church 
rates now existed. Again, the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire, having taken 
the tax off the occupiers, who were the 
persons who profited by the enjoyment of 
the Church, for which they had to pay, 
and who had the right of voting ‘for an 
expenditure beneficial to themselves, then 
very quietly transferred it to the owners 
who might be absentees and derive no 
benefit; forgetting that it was possible 
that an owner might be a Dissenter also, 
and might have a conscience and wish for 
exemption as well as the occupier. What 
would happen in consequence of this trans- 
ference? There would be an agitation to 
get rid of the tax altogether, as there had 
been a successful agitation to get rid of 
Ministers’ Money in Ireland, and the An- 
nuity Tax in Scotland. If his (Sir John 
Trelawny’s) measure were confiscation the 
proposal of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire was, in fact, a double con- 
fiscation. ‘The hon. Gentleman appeared 
to suppose that the rate was charged upon 
lands and property, but in disproof of this 
it was only necessary to mention the faet 
that in the case of unoccupied property 
no rate could be levied. Indeed, it had 
long since been settled that church rates 
were no charge upon lands. If a county 
fail to repair a bridge, the county may be 
indicted. Ifa parish do not repair a road, 
the parish may be indicted. If the tithe 
be unpaid, there is a remedy by distress 
and even the land may be seized. But 
church rates are a tax in person and liable 
to be refused by a majority of parishioners. 
Also, an executor cannot be sued for 
church rates—the charge being pro salute 
anime, and the executor is not interested. 
Then the hon. Gentleman proposed to ex- 
empt Dissenters; but the measure which 
he (Sir J. Trelawny) proposed was one 
which retained the chance of the Dis- 
senters being conciliated, and being will- 
ing to contribute towards the support of 


Sir John Trelawny 
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the Church as they might perhaps % 
willing: to do in some parishes” wereal 
what' ‘are called—Low Church ' doctringy 
are inculcated. He stood there indepens 
dently of all parties; he really wished ty 
settle this question, for he ‘was heartily: 
tired of it. He had presented 209 ‘petix 
tions upon it that day, and on‘an average 
60 or 70 petitions each day for some 

past; and it took him a whole hour to-exs 
amine, and write his name on each ofthese 
petitions ; he therefore wanted to’ get'the 
question settled. But he could not apy 
prove of the various other schemes that 
had been devised, and he thought’ they 


would be treading ‘upon very dangerous - 


ground if those partial exemptions’ -werg 
attempted. If the settlement of this qites! 
tion were resisted, they would be losing 
the active sympathy of many persons ‘who 
wished well to the Established Church; 
and they would lose the voluntary id 
which might otherwise be forthcoming; 
As for the control of the expenditure’ of 
those voluntary subscriptions, it was not 
requisite to provide any complicated machis 
nery. The Bill which he proposed would 
by no means abolish or supersede the old 
institution of churchwarden. It would be 
the churchwarden who must spend all the 
money he received for the repair and ser 
vice for the church. Where a vestry meet 
ing had been held, and a church rate had 
been refused by the majority, persons wish 
ing well to the Church might be deputed 
to go round and collect subscriptions to 
the amount of what was wanted,’ and 
the churchwardens, having received such 
money, would be bound by the ecclesiasti 
cal law, under severe penalties, to spend 
it for the repair of the church. Now the 
best thing to do was to let the Bill go into 
the House of Lords as soon as possiblé. 
If it were still to be exposed ‘to discussion 
and agitation for some years longer, the 
Church would suffer much more,’for the 
agitation would extend itself. What had 
been the result of bringing the question to 
a settlement with regard to the Churchof 
Ireland? He could remember how, at the 
time when the Church cess was abolished 
there, the existence of the Church of Ire- 
land was not worth three years’ purehase, 
and tithe could only be collected at the 
point of the bayonet; but now, although 
he would not say that nothing still:re- 
mained to be done with regard to the Irish 
Church, we heard no more of: those’ mo- 
tions for the abolition of it which were'so 
frequent when he commenced his public 
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life. A great deal had been said about 
the Church of the people; but he regretted 
to find it proved that in many instances 
the poor were actually excluded from the 
churches, as in the case of Trinity Hulme, 
mentioned by Archdeacon Rushton in the 
lords’ Committee on Means of Religious 
Instruction, where ‘‘a poor and devont 
worshipper”’ was violently extruded from 
a church professedly full. For the re- 
medy of this evil it was proposed ten 

ago to build about 600 new churches, 
at a cost of £3,500 each, out of a fund of 
$2,000,000, to be created partly by sale 
of Chancery livings and partly by volun- 

subscription: and there were said to 
be 614,000 people m London not supplied 
with religious accommodation. This plan 
of church building had been recommended 
by 2 Commission ten years since and yet 
was not carried out. He sympathised with 
the poor who wanted to go to church, and 
if nothing were done for them it would be 
ascandal and a disgrace. He hoped not 
a moment would be lost in making that 
phrase, “‘ The Church of the poor,” a vital 
fact, and not a delusion. This question of 
church rates was one which he earnestly 
desired to settle. He would give the most 
earnest attention in Oommittee to any 
proposition from either side; and, if he 
thought it would work better than the 
provisions of his own Bill, he would readily 
adopt it. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that as a misappre- 
hension existed as to his views, he wished 
to state that he supported the proposal of 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
as he had done last year, although by 
some mistake the speech which had been 
made by the noble Lord the Member for 
Northampton (Lord Henley) against church 
rates, had been attributed by Hansard to 
him (Mr. Henley). He must beg entirely 
to disown the sentiments so imputed to him; 
but as his votes were upon record, he need 
not trouble the House with further expla- 
nation. As to the proposition involved in 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire, the experiment of 
putting the tithe on the owners instead of 
on the occupiers of land had been tried in 
Treland, and had proved successful there, 
and all the agitation upon that ground had 
ceased there. He was prepared, therefore, 
to assent to the principle of making the 
church rate a charge on the owners of pro- 
perty instead of on the occupiers. 

Lorp HENLEY said, that he regretted 
that his words on a previous occasion 
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should have been improperly attributed to 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he regret- 
ted more that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not been induced to adopt them. He 
opposed the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire on a previous occasion, and he 
rose to oppose him now, because he did 
not see how it would be possible, if the 
owners in a parish were very numerous, 
and lived in different places, for a rate to be 
properly levied. It is clearly the business of 
the occupiers of a parish to make the rate, 
because they alone know the real wants of 
the parish. But by the plan of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire it would 
come to pass that the owners paid the 
rate, and the oceupiers voted and spent it. 
Such a system would necessarily give rise 
to dissatisfaction and want of confidence. 
He understood that the proposal of the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire was, 
that a sum should be fixed according to 
the rate which was charged in the particu- 
lar parish for seven years. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: No; I beg par- 
don. I thought that I explained my pro- 
position fully. I propose a charge at the 
average amount of church rates through- 
out England; and if the amount raised 
in any parish should be found to be more 
than was wanted, that the surplus should 
be allowed to accumulate, and ultimately 
form a fund the proceeds of which should 
be appropriated to the purposes of church 
rate, so that when the fund became suffi- 
cient to create an endowment in lieu of 
the charge, the charge itself should cease. 

Lorpv HENLEY: At all events, the 
money voted by the occupiers would be 
that of the owners. Now, by the opera- 
tion of the old Poor Law that was shown 
to be a bad system. He should certainly 
oppose the proposition of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Newdegate), as well 
as that which was recommended by the 
Committee of the House of Lords. By 
that plan it was proposed that for the 
future persons desirous of being exempted 
from the payment of church rates should 
give notice to the churchwardens of their 
objections, and that such persons should 
be exempted from paying the rate, and 
not be entitled to go to vestry. Now, he 
thought that such a system, though it 
seemed fair and easy, would occasion much 
heartburning in various parishes where 
the landlord’s influence was great and 
powerful. He knew of many cases in 
which the landlord possessed the whole of 
the parish, and where the ratepayers dare 
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not even sign petitions for the abolition of 
church rates. He trusted that the total 
abolition of this obnoxious impost would 
be speedily decided upon, believing that 
no measure short of that would give com- 
plete satisfaction. The Church was surely 
able-to provide for its own fabrics, as the 
Dissenters did for theirs. While the Wes- 
leyans had built chapels for two million 
persons, the Independents for half that 
number, and the Baptists for three-quar- 
ters of a million, while in England and 
Wales there were 20,000 churches and 
chapels that were independent and self- 
sustaining, with numerous congregations, 
surely the Church of England could sup- 
port its own fabrics by a voluntary sys- 
tem similar to that of the Dissenters. He 
should certainly vote against the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire. 

Mr. PHILIPPS said, the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tavistock said he was 
anxious for a settlement of this question. 
Now, there were many ways of settling a 
question. A man, for instance, might be 


considering the kind of furniture, whether 
oak or mahogany, which he should put 
into his house, and having at length, as 


he thought, settled that matter, a fire 
took place and burned down the whole 
of his premises, which effectually settled 
the question in a decidedly opposite sense. 
He (Mr. Philipps) also was anxious to 
have the question settled, to have it set- 
tled fairly, and to give every reasonable 
satisfaction to the Dissenters; but he 
found that the opponents of church rates 
always found objections to any plan but 
that of total abolition. No plan proposed 
seemed to him to be quite unobjection- 
able, but in the absence of any alterna- 
tive, save total abolition, he should support 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire. Supposing even that 
churches could, upon the voluntary sys- 
tem, be maintained in repair as at present, 
there were two things to be considered— 
whether they could be secure that the sub- 
scriptions would be fairly raised from all 
those who could afford it, in proportion to 
their means and interest in the parish, 
and next, how they could secure against 
waste in the expenditure. In places where 
the property belonged to absentees, there 
was always difficulty in obtaining sub- 
scriptions; and, as an instance, he might 
quote his own town, where the great tithes 
of one of the parishes belonged to a per- 
son who lived permanently in America. 
Lord Henley 
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Then there was the case of minors. It 
happened, too, that the world did not 
consist wholly of conscientious Churchmen 
and conscientious Dissenters, but there 
was a vast proportion of persons who did 
not care for any religious body at all, and 
he did not wish those persons to be ex- 
empted from all payment. In many cases, 
too, the apparent owners of property were 
not the real beneficial owners. He felt 
assured that if church rates were abolished, 
railway companies, clubs, and other ¢or- 
porate bodies would not be able to sub- 
scribe, and thus those sources would be 
(cut off. With regard to the question of 
economy, he might observe that it was far 
more easy to raise subscriptions to build a 
| new church or to restore a very old one 
than it was to procure funds to prevent an 
existing building from falling into a bad 
condition. Thus a church would be al- 
lowed to get into a worse condition from 
year to year, until it neae ruinous, and 
then a subscription would be made to ex 
pend £500 to restore the building which 
a timely outlay of £50 might have kept 
in good repair. He would recommend the 
Church to make large concessions to con- 
scientious Dissenters, but when he was 
asked to do more, and to relieve the selfish 
and indolent, he thought the demand was 
unjust, and that it would be weakness to 
yield to it. r 
Str MORTON PETO said, he could 
assure the House that nothing short of 
unconditional and absolute repeal would 
satisfy the Dissenters. A great deal had 
been said about the ultimate aims of Dis- 
senters, but he could assure the House 
that they did not desire to deprive. the 
Church of one single shilling that rightly 
belonged to it, but they did and would 
resist an impost which affected their con- 
sciences, which was a personal tax upon 
them and not a charge upon property, and 
which they were determined should not 
be made so. The voluntary principle had 
already proved capable of providing all 
that was needful for the religious accom- 
modation of the people. What had, been 
the experience of this country within the 
last half century? In 1801 the total num- 
ber of sittings in churches and chapels m 
England amounted to 5,000,000. In 1861 
they exceeded 10,000,000, and of this 
number the increase obtained otherwise 
than by voluntary contributions was not 
much more than 200,000 sittings, Chu 
men as well as Dissenters ought, to, put 
more trust in the vitality of the religio 
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they professed. Look at the large sums 
that have been raised in Scotland by the 
voluntary efforts of less than 3,000,000 
of people. Surely the Churchmen of this 
country would not be behind their bre- 
thren in Scotland in zeal and generosity 
towards the support of their religious edi- 
fices. He considered it was absurd to sup- 

that they would allow their churches 
to fall into decay, if this comparatively 
small sum of £300,000 a year were taken 
away from them. Were the members of 
the Church of England behind their fel- 
low-subjects of Calcutta in fidelity towards 
their places of worship? It appeared that 
the followers of Bramah raised last year 
in Calcutta no less a sum than £200,000 
for the building, repairing, and restoring 
of heathen temples in India. Surely it 
could not be for a moment imagined that 
the professors of the religion of Christ 
would be behind the heathens in zeal and 
liberality for the maintenance of their re- 
ligious edifices. If the religion of this 
country were really of such a character— 
then he would say, perish that religion 
whose followers had shown themselves so 
mworthy of the character of disciples of 
their Divine Master, as to refuse not only 


their own contributions towards the pre- 
servation of His sacred temples, but to 
insist upon the money of others being 
dragged from them, to support a religion 
to which they were conscientiously op- 
posed; but he knew too well the vitality 
of Christianity to feel any fear on its ac- 


count. See how religion had thriven in 
Canada since the obnoxious question of the 
Clergy Reserves had been settled. He 
trusted that for the sake of religion itself 
the House would not stop short of the 
absolute and unconditional repeal of this 
obnoxious impost. In the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Lords a belief 
was expressed that a large body of Dis- 
senters were not desirous for the extinc- 
tion of church rates. He thought the 
Committee were altogether wrong in that 
impression. As he had before stated, 

Dissenters were, in his opinion, most 
anxious for the total abolition of church 
tates, and it was his belief that if the 
impost were abolished a large number of 
Dissenters would be found amongst the 
voluntary contributors to a fund in lieu of 
them. It was idle to charge the Dissenters 
with the wish or intention of pulling down 
the Church of England. No such feeling of 
antagonism towards the Church existed in 
the minds of the great body of Dissenters, 
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who displayed amongst themselves much 
fewer differences than were to be found 
within the precincts of the Church itself. 
He would remind the House of the decency 
and decorum observed during the religious 
services in the theatres of the metropolis. 
The aid of the police was not required 
there to preserve order. On the other 
hand, what was the conduct pursued in 
some of their churches? Were not some 
of their ministers approaching the prac- 
tices and services of the Church of Rome 
so closely that he believed they would dis- 
play their honesty only by going over to 
the latter Church altogether. What was 
the case in one of their churches? Was 
not the assistance of 100 or 150 policemen 
required to maintain order and to enable 
Divine service to be performed? There 
were no such differences amongst the Dis- 
senters. If this impost were abolished he 
was convinced that the Church of Eng- 
land would advance with much greater 
strides than it had ever done before, and 
that the bitterness which was now increas- 
ing day by day in consequence of the pre- 
sent obnoxious system would completely 
disappear. 

Mr. PERRY WATLINGTON said, he 
could not agree with the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down—for he did not 
consider that the disposition to make vol- 
untary contributions for Church purposes 
was injuriously affected by the existence 
of an Establishment, any more than the 
fountain of private benevolence was dried 
up by the existence and operation of a 
poor law. Although this question had 
been frequently discussed in that House, 
still he thought that every succeeding 
year added something to their practical 
knowledge of the matter in developing, 
more and more distinctly, the ultimate 
objects of the supporters of this Bill, 
and in showing the effect that would be 
produced upon the Established Church if 
the proposed measure passed into a law, 
He for one would admit that if it were 
proved that the present system imposed a 
heavy grievance of conscience upon any 
class of the community, it would be their 
duty to remedy the complaint as speedily 
as possible. But when he found a mode 
proposed which would benefit a few by in- 
flicting a great injustice on the many, he 
thought the advantage to be gained was 
wholly beneath the cost of the purchase, 
He would not trouble the House with 
extracts from the evidence tuken before 
the Committee of the House of Lords 
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which had been so largely quoted in the 
last debate upon this subject; but when 
he found Dr. Foster, a Baptist, saying 
that he considered it an immoral obli- 
gation for a Baptist or Independent to 
contribute to the support of a church in 
which he docs not worship, and applying 
this remark to tithes as well as church 
rates—when he found Mr. Gladding, an 
Independent, declaring that he does not 
wish to see any change in the law, and 
does not think the conscientious objection 
is so extensive as is generally supposed— 
and the Rev. George Osborne, a Wesleyan 
minister, stating that he thinks he should 
not be wrong in inferring that there does 
not exist any very wide-spread opposition 
to church rates; but, on the eontrary, and 
further, when he considered that the cal- 
culations of Dr. Hume, founded upon the 
formula of Mr. Horace Mann, had never 
been disputed, by which it appeared that— 
18 per cent. of the population are 
Wesleyan Methodists. 
4 Independents and Baptists. 
Other sects. 
Roman Catholics. 
Churchmen proper. 
pt nominal, 


He could not resist the conclusion that as 
far as the conscientious objection was con- 
cerned the abolition of church rates alone 
would be for the benefit of but few. | And 
when he considered the large proportion of 
parishes in which church rates are easily 
levied—the petition signed by the whole 
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body of archdeacons in their favour—and | 


that where these rates are abolished, Bir- 
mingham for example, the churches are 
out of repair, and that where they are 
most readily levied—there, according to 
the evidence of Archdeacon Sandford, 
there are most voluntary contributions, 
he could not but feel convinced that to a 
large mass of the people of this country 
who had long looked to these rates for the 
support of their places of worship, an in- 
justice would be done by their abolition 
of very considerable extent. “When we 
considered the length to which religious 
controversy is too apt to run, the ex- 
treme bitterness it generally provokes, and 
the want of practical Christianity with 
which it is too often accompanied, every 
one must rejoice when any question that 
arouses it is removed from the arena of 
public discussion, and must be anxious to 
make the greatest concessions possible ‘for 


Mr. Perry Watlington 
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the sake of peace. But where, he ‘asked; 
was the guarantee that if they who did 
not regard the exaction of ‘church rates'ag 
unjust or intolerable, were ‘willing’ for 
the sake of peace to abandon ‘these’ rates; 
where was the guarantee that that peacs 
would be secured to them? ‘Woitild the 
noble Lord, at the head of ‘Her Majesty's 
Government, would the noble’ Lord the 
Member for the City of London, grant them 
an assurance that when' this reason for 
agitation was removed a similar agitation 
would not take place upon the subject f 
tithes? Would they promise them that if 
it was so they would use all the influence 
they possessed in that House ‘to: oppose 
it? or, were they not rather ‘to ‘coneliide 
from their conduct with regard ‘to chirch 
rates that they would be too ready 'to-give 
way upon the plea of expediency, and ‘be 
fore the well-organized efforts of' the erie 
mies of the Establishment? But as’ he 
(Mr. Watlington) did not perceive" the 
particular hardship of the incidence of 
church rates, he could not’ see thaf ‘the 
abolition of church rates would give atiy 
certainty of such a state of ‘peace. ' He 
doubted very much that such a measure 
would satisfy the enemies of the Church, 
He believed that the question of tithés 
would be afterwards raised in ‘order ‘to 
hang a grievance upon it. But’ it “wis 
said that the Church was rich and wealthy, 
and therefore did not require the assist- 
ance of church rates; and many hon. Mem- 
bers urged that it would be wise in her to 
give a portion of what she considered: her 
rights for the sake of peace. \ But; ‘he 
would ask, was the Church ‘so ‘rich; ‘wis 
she so wealthy? Was it not notorious thit 
the ministers of the Established’ Ohtirch 
were much under-paid for the -work re- 
quired of them and the education’ they 
had received? In the Report of the'Got- 
poration of the Sons of the Clergy it was 
stated, that out of 20,000 clergynien ‘in 
England there were 10,000 receivirig only 
on an average £100 a year whilst in actual 
duty, and a large proportion ‘go ‘through 
life without much if any peeuniary ad- 
vancement. Ina recent charge of the 
Bishop of London; it was stated ‘that’ the 
average income of the minor’ ¢lergy’ of 
London was only £140 ‘a ‘year. Tt was 
hard to throw upon’ such” incontes'' the 
charges which ‘the abolition ‘of’ éhutch 
rates would undoubtedly impose. |’ It'was 
argued that it would be for the: interest 
of the Established Church to abolish ‘thidée 
rates, and a short time ‘ago ‘the ‘churches 
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in Birmingham and other places were re- 
ferred.to by the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham.as. an example of the advantages of 
the voluntary system. Jt was a curious 
fact, that, two, days after this statement 
was, made by the hon, Member for Not- 
tingham in the House of Commons, we 
find one clergyman from Birmingham (Mr. 
Yorke). statimg , before the Committee of 
the House of, Lords, that, ‘‘the external 
ce of his church,is ruimous in 

the extreme.” . We find another clergy- 
man (Dr..Miller) stating that ‘‘ the pre- 
sent system, as carried on in Birmingham, 
isa perfect, mill-stone round the necks of 
a great majority of the ministers in the 
town, seriously prejudicing their spiritual 
work; and Archdeacon Sandford, speak- 
ing generally : ‘‘ The churches in Birming- 
ham are going into decay.”’ Surely it is 
not to Birmingham that we can look in the 
interest of the Established Church for an 
example of the advantage of the abolition 
of church, rates.. From Braintree, too, a 
town, well known in. connection with this 
subject—a town in his (Mr. Watlington’s) 
own county—from Braintree, where the 
rates are practically abolished, the Incum- 
bent writes in November last: ‘‘Our di- 
lapidated church presents a most deplor- 
able aspect; we cannot now proceed for 
want of funds,” These, surely, are not 
encouraging instances to churchmen in fa- 
your of total abolition. As he had before 
stated he did not for a moment believe that 
the existence of an endowed church was 
prejudicial to the. disposition to make 
voluntary contributions for religious, pur- 
poses, nor were Churchmen less prone than 
members of other denominations to recog- 
nize it as a duty to give to these objects 
All were aware 
of the spiritual destitution of the metro- 
polis; every one must fear that a similar 
destitution existed in.all the large towns 
of the kingdom; every one must be alive 
to the sadness of that state of things, 
which admitted the possibility of an esti- 
mate being made by which 25 per cent 
of the population was shown to be to- 
tally irreligious—the great need of ex- 
ettion, was fully recognized—and if the 
efforts made did not meet the necessity 
of the case, it was, owing to the infirmity 
of human nature, and not to the fault of 
the system which Churehmen upheld. De- 
cme upon it, by injuring the Established 
hurch, injury would be done to one of the 

Most zealous advocates for the exercise of 
Voluntary benevolence. He was entirely 
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opposed to the measure of the hon. Baronet, 
because it was a proposition not for a com- 
promise, but the total abolition of the church 
rates; but at the same time he could not 
support the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire, which did not, 
in his opinion, meet the difficulties of the 
ease. He considered that the measure 
already introduced by the hon. Member for 
Buckingham, or one founded on the Report 
of the Lords’ Committee, would be far pre- 
ferable; and he would resist to: the utmost 
the measure now before the House. 

Mr. EVANS wished to say a few words 
lest his vote might be misinterpreted. He 
was not wedded to any particular measure, 
but was most anxious that this vexatious 
and annoying question should be settled. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) had called it a 
“convenient” question, but he thought it 
a most inconvenient one, for the constant 
agitation of it brought about ill feeling 
between Churchmen and Dissenters, and 
was most injurious to the Church itself. 
Having listened to the debates, and read 
the evidence on the subject, he must say 
that he did not apprehend any danger from 
the present measure. He had no fear for 
the Established Church. That Church 
was a rich Church, and he was certain 
that the Members of the Church were not 
less zealous than the members of other re- 
ligious eommunities, and he believed that 
if church rates were abolished no diffi- 
eulty would be felt in providing for the 
maintenance of the sacred fabrics and the 
decent celebration of the religious ser- 
vices. As to the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North War- 
wickshire, he believed that. hon. Gentle- 
man. was actuated by good motives. He 
believed the Amendment was based upon 
evidence given before a Committee of the 
House of Lords. by Mr. Coode, who was of 
opinion that although the rate was levied, 
no. one who objected to pay the rate should 
be obliged to pay it, even though the objec- 
tion was not taken until the collector call- 
ed for the rate. By the adoption of such 
a plan as this it was plain that agitation 
would be revived, not suppressed. He 
could not support the Amendment of the 
hon, Gentleman, for it would.in no manner 
settle the question. He had not much hope 
of seeing the question settled this year. 
He feared it would not even if passed 
here meet a very favourable reception else- 
where, for last year the Bill passed by a 
large majority in this House for the aboli- 
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tion of Church rates was treated with very 
little ceremony by the House of Lords. 
He should be glad to see some measure 
devised which would meet with the ap- 
proval of both Houses of Parliament, but 
he himself had no doubt that if the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Tavistock were 
passed into a law means would be taken 
to maintain the fabrics of the Church, and 
provide for the decent and proper perfor- 
mance of the services. 

Lozrp JOHN MANNERS said, he was 
glad to observe a growing tendency on 
both sides of the House to settle this 
much agitated question in some fair and 
equitable manner; but the main obsta- 
cle which at present stood in the way of 
such a settlement was this Bill of the hon, 
Member for Tavistock. The hon. Baronet 
himself seemed to feel that the cause of 
which he was the advocate had become 
more hopeless and more vexatious than 
_ ever; and it was with considerable satis- 
faction he (Lord J. Manners) had heard the 
hon. Baronet say, that if he did not see 
his way to the settlement of the question 
this year he would not intrude it upon 
the House again. He was disposed to 
concur in the advice which the hon. Baro- 
net had given to them—that they should 
pass the Bill in the shape in which it then 
stood, and so send it up to that bourne 
from which it would never return. If 
that course were adopted a hope might be 
entertained that afterwards some satisfac- 
tory settlement might be arrived at which 
would be accepted by both Houses of Par- 
liament. Therefore, though he retained all 
his objections to the principle and details 
of this Bill, he was not inclined, in the pre- 
sent state of the measure, to support any of 
the Amendments of which notice had been 
given—not even that of his hon. Friend 
the Member for North Warwickshire, who 
had shown so honourable a zeal in this 
matter. He opposed that Amendment, not 
somuch on a consideration of its merits 
as upon the general ground which he had 
endeavoured to explain, and because he 
regarded the Bill of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tavistock as one, the principle 
of which had been assented to by the ma- 
jority of the House, and which was incon- 
sistent with the principle of the Amend- 
ment. He did not think any good could 
be effected by a proposal of the nature of 
that now submitted by his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Warwickshire, as he 
was of opinion that it would be better to 
send the Bill to ‘another place” where it 
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would receive its legitimate fate.in due 
time.. Such being the case he wished to 
reserve to himself perfect freedom to vote 
for any compromise that might. be 
posed for the settlement of the question, 
and which might be really calculated to 
effect that object. He was not aware 
whether the proposal which the right hon, 
Baronet the Chancellor for the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Sir G. Grey) intended to make 
in Committee with a view of imposing a 
charge for pew-rents was or was not to be 
considered as a proposal put forward on 
the part of the Government. He hoped it 
was not, but was the result of his indi- 
vidual opinions. He for one would rather 
accept the Bill without than with that,so- 
called Amendment. He could not con- 
ceive anything more objectionable in prin- 
ciple than those pew-rents which the right 
hon. Baronet proposed to establish. He 
could not see how the right hon. Baronet 
could fairly come forward to make a pro- 
position that would diminish the rights 
which the poor possessed, and send them 
to obscure corners of their parish churches, 
He believed that the proposal would be an 
injustice to the poor; and it should have 
his unqualified opposition, He regarded 
that Amendment as adding exclusion and 
unpopularity to the original injustice of 
the Bill of the hon, Baronet, and he would 
rather accept the Bill in its, simplicity 
than cobbled and tinkered by Amendments 
of that objectionable nature. 

Sr GEORGE GREY said, he had not 
intended to take any part in the discussion, 
He rose merely to say that having sup- 
ported the second reading of the Bill, he 
should now vote for the Speaker leaving 
the chair, He would not enter into an ex- 
planation or defence of the clauses which 
he had given notice that he intended to 
move. If the House decided on going into 
Committee he should propose his clauses, 
and he would at the same time state the 
grounds on which he did so, and why he 
thought the fears of the noble Lord oppo- 
site were unfounded. 

Mr. MELLOR said, that in this case he 
had long ceased to put any faith in com- 
promises, one after another of which had 
been proposed from time to time and in- 
variably rejected. He gave all credit. to 
the hon. Member for North. Warwickshire 
for the perfect fairness and honesty of 
purpose which characterised his conduct 
in all these matters, but he felt, bound to 
say it was too late in the day for the, hon,, 
Member's proposition, which moreover Waa 
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especially objectionable in that it sought 
to convert a rate, the non-payment of 
which was often made a matter of con- 
science, into a fixed charge upon land. 
No one now denied that church rates were 
not a charge upon property in the proper 
sense of the term. They were not acharge 
upon property in any parish until that 
parish voted a rate. It would be quite 
impossible, in the present state of public 
feeling on this subject, to work out the 
proposal of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire. The House of Lords had 
examined this question, and they had made 
a suggestion which he was astonished to 
find did not appear to hon. Gentlemen on 
the Opposition benches to be the most ex- 
traordinary suggestion ever made in any 
assembly. The House of Lords proposed 
to make church rates a fixed charge on 
property, and in effect to double the rates 
on those who were willing to pay church 
rates, in order that relief might be given’ 
to those who objected to pay church rates, 
The more he considered this question, the 
more convinced he became that all at- 
tempts to effect a compromise would fail, 
and that the best thing that could be done 
was simply to abolish church rates, leaving 
to the Church free action to obtain as she 
might think best the means of repairing 
the fabrics of the Church. He had no 
doubt that if the Church should propound 
a plan for the collection of means to repair 
those fabrics which would require legis- 
lative sanction, the House would be dis- 
posed to sanction that plan, if it were 
reasonable and fair. An hon. Member had 
stated that he (Mr. Mellor) had said on 
@ previous occasion that the churches in 
Birmingham were not now in repair, al- 
though church rates were not paid. What 
he did say was that the churches in Bir- 
mingham were now in as good repair as 
they were before church rates ceased in 
that town, and that the state of religion 
was much better. He had known Bir- 
mingham longer than the rev. Canon Mil- 
ler, whose testimony had been quoted by 
the hon. Gentleman. He wished to speak 
most respectfully of that most excellent 
clergyman. He remembered the case of 
which that rev. Gentleman spoke. In the 
year 1841, a relative of his (Mr. Mellor’s) 
was rector of Birmingham, and at a meet- 
ing of the parishioners he refused to put 
an amendment against the levying of 
church rates, as he deemed the amend- 
ment to be illegal. A great riot occurred 
in the church, and a former Member of 
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that House was prosecuted for being con- 
cerned in that riot. The trial lasted seve- 
ral days. It was a spasmodic effort on 
the part of the Church to revive church 
rates at Birmingham. The prosecution 
entirely failed, and the rector had to pay 
the costs, which he believed were not less 
than £1,200. From that time to this, no 
attempt had been made to impose church 
rates on Birmingham. In fact, you might 
as well attempt to collect the national debt 
as church rates at Birmingham. With 
reference to the testimony of the Rev. 
Canon Brooks, quoted by the hon. Gentle- 
man, as to the sentiments of Dissenters 
with regard to church rates in the consti- 
tuency of Nottingham—which he (Mr. 
Mellor) had the honour to represent—he 
begged to say that exemplary clergyman 
was, in his opinion, entirely mistaken as 
to those sentiments. His hon. Colleague 
had recently presented a petition, contain- 
ing 6,200 signatures, from Nottingham, 
against church rates; and he himself had 
presented many similar petitions from that 
constituency. That ought to be a sufficient 
answer to the opinion of the Rev. Canon 
Brooks that three-fourths of the Dissenters 
in Nottingham had no objection to main- 
tain church rates. Canon Brooks admitted 
that there were district churches in Not- 
tingham for which Canon Brooks stated 
that churchmen thought it was unfair to 
call upon them to support the parish 
church. Why? Because they did not at- 
tend it, but attended the district churches. 
Why, that was the whole argument for 
abolition. According to his experience he 
thought the church would be better sup- 
ported without church rates than with 
them. His notion was that people valued 
that which they paid for much more than 
they did what was provided by eleemosy- 
nary contributions. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, he had generally 
supported the attempts made at a compro- 
mise of this question, and he should sup- 
port that contained in the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
not, however, because he thought it to be 
the best suggestion that could be made. 
He did not, however, think it was the part 
of the friends of the Church to propose 
compromises, or alternatives for the propo- 
sition which was now before the House to 
abolish church rates. This agitation had 
now lasted fifty years. The advocates of 
abolition asked us to annihilate an ancient 
and valuable machinery which 90 per cent 
of the parishes of England now volun- 
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tarily used for the maintenance of divine 
worship. It ‘was for those who urged a 
gtievance to present it to the House im a 
practical form, so that it might be dealt 
with, without interfering with interests 
that ought to be protected. The hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir John Trelawny) and his friends 
had not adopted this moderate and reason- 
able course. And now, when Parliament 
was actually extending and increasing the 
powers of local taxation, in respect of li- 
braries and recreation grounds, and even 
so far as to provide for the analysis of ar- 
ticles of food, yet at the same moment we 
were called on to destroy the machinery 
by which the expenses of maintaining our 
churches were provided for. He thought 
that ‘the plan by which Dissenters could 
have relieved themselves of the obligation 
to pay church rates by obtaining certifi- 
cates that they were Dissenters and ob- 
jected to the payment of church rates, had 
been too hastily disposed of. The objec- 
tion to that plan was, that Dissenters would 
be ashamed of’ obtaining an exemption in 
that mode, and that they ought not, as the 
phrase went, to be “ ticketed;” but ‘he 
could not conceive why a Dissenter should 
be ashamed to avow his dissent. He (Mr. 
Mills) was not ashamed of avowing that 
he was a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, but if on the ground of nonconformity 
exception was claimed, let that ground be 
plainly stated, and let the Legislature deal 
with it in a fair and tolerant spirit. 

Mr. WALTER said, there was a re- 
mark which he had met with of an emi- 
nent ecclesiastical writer of the present 
day, and which was a very trite one, that 
‘When people understand each other, con- 
troyersy is either at an end or hopeless.” 
Now, if there was any one question of which 
it could be said that they all understood 
each other, it was that of church rates; 
and for his part’ the more he heard the 
subject. discussed ‘the more he was con- 
vineed that there were only two modes of 
dealing with it. One was ‘to repeal the 
decision of the House of Lords in the 
Braintree case ; the other to abolish church- 
rates altogether. He saw rio middle course, 
and he believed there was none. Believ- 
frig that it was impossible for hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to succeed in repealing the 
decision’ of ‘the House of Lords; hé' could 
not see the use of wasting the time of the 
House and the country in’ perpetual dis- 
cussions. of the qnestion year after year, 
and in endeavouring to arrive at ‘a com- 
promise which he ‘considered to be’ tnat- 
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tainable. But of all the propositions ever 


made for the settlement of this question), 


that of the hon. Member for North Wan. 
wickshire appeared to him to: be the most 
utterly hopeless. In the ‘first ;place' that: 


hon. Gentleman very quietly ‘assumed that: 


the period of seven years was to’ be ‘eons 
sidered as a statute of limitations: to: es- 
tablish a right of the Church in 


of ‘church rates — to establish the right 
of the Church to levy ’a rate on ownersiof) 


property instead of oceupiers.' [ Mr. News, 
DeGaTE dissented. ] The words of the hom 
Gentleman’s Amendment were ‘*to!cont 
sider the propriety of establishing in liew 
of church rates a charge on’ all: heredi+ 
taments, in respect of the occupancyof 
which church rates have been paid withix 
the last seven years.” He presumed that 
meant, that in all cases in’ which church 
rate had been paid for seven years that rate 
should hereafter be levied as a permanent 
tax on the owners of the property. ' In the 
next ‘place, it limited for all ‘future time 
the discretion of parishes in respect to the 
collection of church rates; and ‘it’ also 
adopted a principle which he thought was 
wholly inapplicable to chureh rates, ‘be 
cause, if there were any one rate’in con 
nection with the Church which it devolved 
upon the occupiers to pay rather thanthe 
owner, it was that which ‘went to the 
maintenance and repair of the fabric of the 
Church. They all knew that the Church 
to which the majority of: that House: be 
longed was not a material fabric, but, as it 
was defined in the Articles of their Church; 
a congregation of faithful men, the fabric 
being altogether irrespective of the essence 
of the Church. The material fabric being 
designed for the accommodation of’ wor- 
shippers, surely those who used’the fabric 
should pay for the use of it, ‘and notithe 
owners of property, who might be living 
in another part of the country, and! who 
might have nothing to do with it: Even 
as regarded occupiers it might be: a matter 
of hardship. He could state the case of'a 
tenant of his own—the tenant of a large 
farm—who'would ‘have to pay more’ than 
anybody else, though he had‘ not’a’seatin 
the church, and could not get one; and'a 
clergyman some days ago: mentioned: to 
him the case of a tenant of his who wasn 
exactly the same position. ' He ¢onfessed, 
though as zealous a Churchman’ as: any 
Momber of that House, that he would/har 
no hesitation whatever in ‘relying whol 
on tho vfforts of the voluntary ‘system! 
a'substitute for any deficiency that /might 
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arise from'the surrender of this miserable 
contribution, ; When they considered how 
the proportions: of the Church were vary- 
ing from year to. year—how new districts 
were being perpetually created—thus alter- 
ing tlie proportion of the mother churches 
abe whole, the question was reduced to 
avery small point ;\and he put it to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite whether it was worth 
while contending for the retention of a rate 
of this kind; which weuld obviously) be ap- 
plicable'to a mere fraction of the churches 
inthis country... Even the Committee of 
the House of Lords, in their Report, pro- 
to exempt new districts from liabi- 
lity to'the rate. ..On the other hand, if 
there were any other aid required as a 
supplement, to the voluntary system, he 
could’ see no reason, cither in theory or in 
practice, against the plan of a limited sys- 
tem of pew-rents, leaving, of course, a cer- 
tain:number of seats free for the mainte- 
nance of the fabric of the Church, m which 
the oceupiers of. pews had an interest. 
Considering that the wealthy classes inva- 
riably helped themselves to the best, seats 
and he did not. quarrel with them. for 
that—he saw no reason why they should 
not do what was done in every church on 
the Continent—pay for’ the seats which 
they occupied. When the House went 
into Committee on the Bill he should sup- 
port'the clauses which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet'the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Sir G. Grey) intended to propose. 
i; Apwrgat WALCOTT : Sir, our churches 
ate: national: monuments, and the signal 
evidence ‘of the zeal, piety, and munifi- 
cence of our forefathers. In France the 
State, embracing this idea practically, 
maintains the. sacred fabrics in repairs. 
The ¢lergy who serve in our churches as 
ministers of the national religion (too 
many of them receiving a bare pittance 
for their incessant toil), are at all. times 
ready to: answer every call, of pastoral 


duty or general active benevolence.. The |: 


freewill offerings of the people raised the 
parish church and the grandest minster; 
and in: the humblest hamlet, or the largest 
town, the venerable fabric is still its chief 
architectural ornament, and appeals to the 
highest associations of our nature, the ten; 
deest of human memories; and. the most 
saered offices that have been eelebrated 
without, intermission within its walls. 
In such towns as Tewkesbury, Malvern, 
Sherborne, Beverley, Selby, St. Albans, 
Ghristchurch, and many others, are. noble 
thurehes, once; collegiate. and conventual, 
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and amply endowed, now standing in the 
midst of comparatively small populations. 
How are such magnificent structures to be 
maintained, destitute of a fabric fund, if 
church rates are absolutely abolished, and 
no substitute provided? The real ques- 
tion at issue is—Will you dissolve the 
Established.Church? Will you rely upon 
the notoriously inefficient and precarious 
collection under a voluntary system for 
the support of religion? I for my part 
view with the deepest apprehension any 
change that would affect the union of the 
Church and State which is interwoven 
with our civil institutions and is the safe- 
guard of our social peace, The churchman 
justly requires that the interests of his 
communion should be regarded, and his 
principles treated with respect; all he 
asks is. the preservation of the time- 
honoured maxim that it is the duty of 
the State to maintain and repair the fabric 
as the essential condition of an established 
Church, while all that his most scrupu- 
lous opponent and the most earnest as- 
serter of toleration can claim, is exemption 
from contributing to expenses incurred in 
the celebration of services peculiar to 
those who worship within the pale of the 
Church, This I am ready to concede, but 
I.do fervently hope that this House will 
arrive at a. satisfactory practical adjust- 
ment and final settlement of a long-vexed 
question, indeed, too long a theme of 
public discussion and local animosities and 
difficulty, for the evil is pressing, and re- 
quires an immediate remedy. I have no 
fear, however, of the result, even if the 
Church shall be told to lean on her natural 
strength and be left to the affections of 
the people, as her last and chief resource; 
but that is no redress for the serious blow 
and wrong which are aimed against her 
vitality. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to say one 
or two words. | ‘‘ Order Bb 
Mr.. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
having moved an Amendment, is not en- 
titled to speak again. 

Question put,: “‘ That the words pro- 
posed to ba left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House: dieided:—Ayes 222; Noes 
49: Majority 173. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


List of the Avns, | — 
Adair H. E. Agnew, Sir A. 
Adam, W.P...) Alcock; T. 
Adderley, rt.hon,.C, B.. Antrobus, E. 
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Dunlop, A. M. 
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Evans, T. W. 
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Forster, C. 

Foster, W, 0. 
Fortescue, hon. F, D. 
Freeland, H. W. 
Gavin, Major 
George, J. 

Gibson, rt. hon, T.M. 
Gilpin, C, 

Glyn, G. C, 
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Hartopp, E. B. 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Henley, Lord 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Hodgson, K. D. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E. 
Howard, hon, C. W. G. 
Hutt, rt. hon. W. 
Ingham, R. 

Ingram, H. 

James, E. 

Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kekewich, S, T, 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A, 
Kingscote, Col. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,E 
Langston, J. H. 
Langton, W. H. G. 
Lawson, W. 
Leatham, E. A, 

Lee, W. 

Leslie, C. P. 
Lindsay, W. S. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Locke, Joseph 
Locke, John 

Lysley, W. J. 
Mackie, J. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Malins, R. 
Majoribanks, D. C, 
Massey, W. N. 
Mellor, J. 

Merry, J. 

Mildmay, H. F. 
Miller, W, 

Mills, T. 

Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Monson, hon. W. J. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hn. T. E. M. L. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Noble, J. W. 
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Norris, J. T. 
North, F, 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Onslow, G. 
Osborne, R. B. 
Padmore, R. 
Paget, C. 

Paget, Lord C. 
Paxton, Sir J, 
Pease, H. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peel, rt. hon. F, 
Peto, Sir S. M. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, Col. 
Ponsonby, hon. A. 
Portman, hon. W. H. B. 
Pugh, D. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Ricardo, J. L, 
Ricardo, O. 
Ridley, G. 
Robertson, D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Roupell, W. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, H. 
Russell, A. 

Salt, Titus 
Scholefield, W. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Sir M. 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
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Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, M, T. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Staniland, M, 
Stansfeld, J. 
Steel, J. 

Stuart, Col. 
Sturt, N, 

Sykes, Col, W. H. 
Taylor, H. 
Thompson, H. 8. 
Tomline, G. 
Tynte, Col. K, 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, L. V. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Walter, J. 
Watkins, Col. L, 
Western, S. 
Westhead, J. P, B, 
Whalley, G. H. 
White, Col. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Willcox, B. M‘G, 
Williams, W. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. E, 
Wise, J. A 
Woods, H. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyndham, Sir H. 
Wynne, U. G. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Trelawny, Sir J, 


List of the Nozs. 


Bernard, hon. Col. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Cave, 

Close, M. C. 
Cobbold, J. C. 

Du Pre, C. G. 

East, Sir J. B. 

Gard, R.S. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Goddard, A. L. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Graham, Lord W. 
Haliburton, T. C. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hassard, M. 
Lleatheote, Sir W. 
Henley, rt..hon. J. W, 
Holford, R. S. 

Hope, G. W, 

Hotham, Lord 
Howes, E. 
Humberston, P. S. 
Johnstone, hon. H. B, 
Kennard, R. W. 
Long, R. P. 


Lowther, hon, Col. 
Macaulay, K. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Mills, A. 

Mundy, W. 
Newark, Visct. 
Nicol, W, 
Pakenham, Col. 
Papillon, P. 0. 
Parker, Major W. 
Philipps, J. H. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richardson, J. 
Rolt, J. 

Selwyn, C. J. 
Sibthorp, Major 
Somes, J. 
Spooner, R, 
Stirling, W. 
Torrens, R. 
Upton, hon. Gen. 
Vansittart, W. 
Verner, Sir W. 


TELLERS. 
Cross, A, R. 
Newdégate, C. N. 


House in Committee. 


Clause 1, 


Mr. CROSS said, he had several Amend- 
ments on the paper, to the effect that no 
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church rate shall be levied in parishes 
unless certain proportions of the seats are 
free, but he was informed that he could | 
not move to insert them in a Bill for the 
abolition of church rates. He voted for 
the last Amendment, because he thought 
the unconditional repeal of church rates | 
should not be accepted by the House. 

Clause agreed to. 

Sir MORTON PETO nroved to add as 
an additional clause after Clause 1 :— 

“Nor shall any expenses, payable out of the 

s of a church rate, be henceforth defrayed 

out of any sum or sums accruing: from any other 
rate whatsoever, any law or custom to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 
The object of the clause, he stated, was to 
prevent churches being supported out of 
poor rates, as several now were under 
local Acts. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE fully admitted that 
the,hon. Baronet (Sir Morton Peto} was 
perfectly consistent in the course he was 
pursuing as an opponent of all religious 
endowments, but he wished to make one 
or two observations on the present position 
of the question. Efforts had been made 


by some of his friends to induce him to 
withdraw the Amendment which had just 


been negatived. Great exertions to defeat 
him had been made on that (his own) 
side of the House. He should regret if 
anything personal to himself had induced 
this change of ‘policy on his side of the 
House. But there were indications of a 
change of policy among the occupants of 
the Opposition front benches. It was a dis- 
tinct change of policy; whether for good or 
for evil the change was distinct. The hon. 
Member for Tavistock’s Bill proposed the 
abolition of church rates—a position which 
he (Mr. Newdegute) did not on that occa- 
sion dispute — but farther, that no com- 
pensation should be given for the abolition 
of these rates. ‘Those who had abstained 
from again supporting his (Mr. Newde- 
gate’s) Motion this -year, although they 
did so last year, or who had reversed their 
Votes, must be understood as rejecting all 
equivalent or compensation for the aboli- 
tion of church rates. He lamented this. 
He was naturally surprised at it. From 
the support he received in July last year, 
and feeling confident in a continuance of 
that support, he had pledged himself to 
persevere ; but his supporters had dimin- 
ished from 100 to 50. The House had 
witnessed this change of policy, and he 
thought , that. it ought to, be explained. 
In any. case.he should not..abandon. his 
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position, but year after year he would in- 
dicate his feeling on this subject by a 
Motion 

Mr. MOWBRAY must say for himself, 
and many others who sat near him, that 
there was no inconsistency in the course 
they had taken. His hon. Friend had 
placed those who were as attached and 
as zealous in defending the rights of the 
Church as himself in the painful position 
of refusing to join him in affirming a pro- 
position which, in their opinion, was not 
only not conducive to the interests of the 
Church, but which involved even greater 
and more numerous objections on the part 
of Dissenters than even the present law of 
church rates. His hon. Friend had been 
both privately and publicly implored to 
withdraw a proposition which many of 
his friends considered objectionable, and, 
giving his hon. Friend credit for sincerity 
and consistency, he had yet no right to 
reflect upon the consistency of those who 
had voted with him last July, but who 
now felt it to be their duty to walk out 
of the House, and to give no vote upon 
his proposition. 

Mr. MALINS said, he had gone even 
a step further than his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Mowbray) for he had voted against 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire. He should, how- 
ever, be sorry if it were supposed that he 
was in favour of the Bill of the hon. Ba- 
ronet, He (Mr. Malins) was opposed to 
the abolition of church rates. He was, 
in fact, in favour of their total mainte- 
nance, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that what he 
had stated had at all events elicited some 
explanation, whether satisfactory or not 
was a matter for the judgment of the 
House. He could not forget that he had 
acted on the distinct suggestions that he 
received last year. Hon. Members might 
assign what reasons they chose for having 
changed their policy. He, at least, had 
pursued a straightforward course, and he 
hoped that the House would not think him 
disrespectful when he stated that he should 
continue to pursue it, 

Mr. SELWYN opposed the clause of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, which was 
an attempt to repeal local Acts without 
any sufficient. cause. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY did not think 
the proposed: clause was in accordance 
with the Bill before the House, though 
the object of that proposal might be ef- 
fected by a distinct measure. 
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Sre GEORGE GREY ‘took the same | 
view, and recommended the withdrawal | 
of the clause. 
Motion (by leave) withdrawn ;' Remain- | 
ing Clauses agreed to. 
“Sin GEORGE GREY moved to ‘insert | 
the following clause :— 

“(Specially appropriated pews may be charged 
with pew rents.) 

“The Incumbent and Churchwardens of any 
parish, where they think it necessary for defray- 
ing expenses which might have been defrayed out 
of Church Rates if such Rates had not been abo- 
lished, may, with the consent of the Ordinary, 
from time to time charge such of the pews or sit- 
tings.in the Church of such parish as by prescrip- 
tion, faculty, or otherwise are appurtenant to any 
messuage or appropriated to the occupier thereof, 
or as have heretofore been assigned to or com- 
monly occupied by the occupiers of particular 
messuages without payment, with yearly or half- 
yearly rents, according to a. scale to bo fixed by 
such Incumbent and Churchwardens, with the con- 
sent aforesaid (and such scale may be varied from 
time to time by the like authority); and such 
rents shall be payable to the Churchwardens on 
such yearly or half-yearly days'as the Incumbent 
and Churchwardens, with such consent as afore- 
said, shall think proper.” 

Mr. CROSS wished to know whether 
this clause was within the scope of a Bill 
for the abolition of church rates. 

Tue CHAIRMAN thought that no ob- 
jection on this ground would be taken to 
the clause. 

Siz GEORGE GREY explained the ob- 
ject of this and the other clauses he in- 
tended to propose. Although he agreed 
in the abolition of church rates in town 
parishes, he thought that in country dis- 
tricts the abolition of church rates with- 
out a substitute might entail hardship in 
parishes where there were no resident land- 
owners, and where it might be difficult to 
raise the sum requisite for the decent per- 
formance of public worship. He quite 
agreed with the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire (Mr. Walter) that the time for a 
compromise on this question was gone by. 
He had endeavoured on former occasions 
to propose a compromise, but without suc- 
cess, and now he agreed! with the hon. 


Member, that after the repeated decisions | Ho 


of that House in favour of the total and 
entire abolition of church rates no com- 
promise was possible. _ By the elause he 
had proposed he thought that the hard- 
ship to country parishes might be, to a 
certain extent, remedied. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Manners) apprehended that legis- 
lation of this. kind might interfere with 
the free access to the parish church now 
enjoyed by the poor.':.No) such result, 
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however, could follow from’ this -clause,, 
If the seats in any particular church were, 
all free, they would so remain. If two. 
thirds of the seats were’ free, ‘his iclayse 
would not affect the right of the poor to 
those seats. His clause would, however, 
apply to that class of -seats’|in:-parish 
churches which were claimed ‘by any land, 
owner or occupier, by faculty! or/ other. 
wise, and ‘were exclusively approptiated 
to certain occupants or parishioners. With 
respect to these seats he proposed-to give 
the churchwardens and the. incumbent, 
subject. to the consent of :the ordinary, 
the right to charge a small annual pay, 
ment for them. The class of pers6ns.upon 
whom this payment would fall would, be 
those who now generally paid chirch rates) 
The noble Lord opposite had. intimated an 
intention to oppose every Amendment that 
might be offered with a view to dimimish 
the hardships likely to arise from the abo- 
lition .of church rates, and. the noble Lond 
appeared to think that if the Bill went:up 
without such additions it would, be more 
likely to be rejected elsewhere. He did 
not think this a proper course to be taken; 
He had proposed a practical remedy fore 
practical grievance, and he trusted that 
the Committee would adopt it... 19 
Mz. SOTHERON ESLCOURT feared 
that the clause would go a great deal fur- 
ther than the right hon. Gentleman. ia- 
tended, for the terms were so wide: that 
he did not see how any seat in’ a church 
was to escape. The possession of a certain 
seat in a church, with a legal and indefeasi- 
ble title, was the exception, and if the 
Committee agreed to the proposition they 
would find searcely a single square foot'ot 
the church really open and free to, the 
poor. He did not think that pew rents 
were a good substitute for church rates, 
and on that ground, if there were no other, 
he should object to the proposal of. the 
right hon. Baronet; but for the: reason 
which he had just stated the clause was 
still more objectionable, and he: should 
therefore object to. its adoption by. the 
use. leven 
Mr. WALTER apprehended that all,.or 
nearly all, the seats could be appropriated 
to particular persons only with the: full 
consent of the persons so appropriating 
them to pay the tax on pews; and there 
fore he did not see where the’ hardship 
would be. Ne q 
Mx. ROEBUCK asked what a 
termine the sum imposed on i 
pews, and how the ineumbent:and chiureli- 
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wardens should be responsible for the sum 
they’placed on one: pew as compared with 
er? 


Sm GEORGE GREY said, that it would 
bé done by the incumbent and chureh- 
wardens according to the statutes now in 
force establishing the same principle, and 
which no difficulty was found in carrying 
ott, As to’ the observation of the right 
hon) Member for Wiltshire (Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt), the wording meant, of course, 
seats legally appropriated, and he was not 
aware that any individual seats were ex- 
elusively appropriated to particular per- 


sons. 

‘Mr::WALPOLE objected to read the 
dlause'a second time, for the right hon. 
Baronet did not appear to see the full 
sope of it; and did not intend that it 
should have the effect pointed out by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Estcourt). He 
observed that the right hon. Baronet used 
the words ‘exclusively appropriated ;” 
but} if he would ask the law officers:of the 
Crown in what way pews could be legally 
appropriated to any person, he would find 
there were very rare instances indeed, 
possibly there were none, in which pews 
would be claimed by any persons what- 
ever, unless by faculty: or prescription. 
The ‘hon: Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Walter) said he did not see any hard- 
ship ‘in putting a rent on pews, because 
ho person need pay such rent unless he 
chose. Need not pay it! Why, the effect 
of ‘this arrangement would be simply. to 


_send down a message ‘to every parish in 


the kingdom, that A B or C D, who had 
been accustomed to go to a particular pew 
all ‘his lifetime, must pay rent for it in 
future, or: he could not come to church. 
Hishon. Friend (Mr. Walter) made a re- 
mark just now which certainly had some 
effect on the House. He said that when 
persons knew what they were about, there 
was either an end to controversy, or con- 
troversy was hopeless; but he wished to 
ak him—did they know what they were 
about? « Down to a recent period the 
usual question in regard to church rates 
was this—Did it press on the consciences 
of Dissenters?) But that was relieved, or 
offered ‘to ‘be relieved. And now did they 
know'what they were about? According 
tothe evidence taken before the House of 
Lords, the Dissenters declared that this 
was a step towards separation of Church 
and State and the spoliation of Church 'pro- 
perty:and the destruction of the Church. 
He therefore wished to ask his hon. Friend 
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whether |they both knew what they were 
about? —whether his Friend (Mr. Walter) 
intended—he (Mr. Walpole) himself cer- 
tainly did not intend—if the Bill passed 
in its present form, to admit the under- 
standing upon which, Dissenters were now 
pressing it on—namely, that it was a step 
towards doing away with the Church as a 
part of the established institution of the 
country. 

Srx JOHN TRELAWNY thought that 
if a palliative was to be applied, it would 
require to be more mature than that the 
right hon. Baronet had submitted to them. 
He was afraid that the imposition of sums 
upon pews would have a tendency to dry 
up the liberality of contributors to the 
funds of the Church. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS remarked that 
the ill-feeling and litigation caused by 
church rates had always been pointed out 
as one of the great reasons for their aboli- 
tion ; but it was certain that, if the clause 
now proposed were carried into operation, 
it could not fail to produce all the enmity 
and litigation which it was alleged to be 
the object of the Biil to prevent.’ There 
were at this moment societies formed 
through the country to put down’ ‘this 
very system of appropriated pews which 
the clauses would perpetuate. Besides, it 
was clear, from the words of the clause, 
that the plan would take in the whole of 
the pews that by faculty, prescription, or 
use, had been appropriated to particular 
individuals, The: right hon. Gentleman 
had overlooked the common law in this 
matter, which gave parishioners a right to 
go to the churchwardens, and ask for sit- 
tings; and the churchwarden was bound 
to appropriate ‘them to the full extent of 
the church room. He would not:go-into 
the general question of the pew system. 
He had always held it in utter abomina- 
tion, on social, religious, ‘and ‘political 
grounds, and would never do anything to 
extend a system which must be attended 
with such evil results. 

Mr. HORSMAN had on various occa- 
sions expressed his objection in ‘the House 
to the pew system; but he must say he 
thought the present proposition of evena 
more novel, dangerous, and mischievous 
character. Hitherto there had been a 
cause.of quarrel between the Church and 
Dissenters ; but if this clause were carried 
it would now be between the ‘clergyman 
and his parishioners. Any arbitrary and 
capricious imposition by the clergyman of 
a sum on any particular pew might have 
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the effect of alienating the occupier and 
his family from that church, and perhaps 
adding them to the number of Dissenters. 

Sire HENRY WILLOUGHBY hoped 
the House would not lightly reject the 
clauses of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
had always been of opinion that Dissenters 
ought not to pay church rates; and as it was 
necessary that the fabric of the churches 
should be maintained, some compromise 
ought to be proposed by which Church- 
men might contribute to the support of the 
fabric. He had not seen a more favour- 
able plan of compromise than that of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and therefore he 
supported it. He thought, however, that 
the imposition of sums on the pews should 
not be left entirely to the incumbent and 
churchwardens, but that the occupiers 
should have a voice in the matter. 

Mr. BYNG should support the clause, 
because it would provide free sittings for 
the poor, leave Dissenters free access to 
the church, and secure the measure a more 
favourable reception in “ another place.” 

Mr. MOWBRAY wished before the 
Committee divided, to have an answer from 
the right hon. Baronet to the question of 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Manners), whether 
the proposition before them proceeded from 
himself as an individual, or was one re- 
commended by the united Cabinet, includ- 
ing the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, that upon 
the question of church rates, it was well 
known that it was long since there had 
been an united Cabinet. Hon. Members 
opposite would recollect that a distin- 
guished Member of Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment uniformly voted for the total aboli- 
tion of church rates in opposition to his 
colleagues. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that this proposal was brought forward 
by himself, and was not made by the Go- 
vernment. He had on former occasions 
taken part in the discussions on this ques- 
tion, and had felt it right to suggest what 
appeared to him an unobjectionable sub- 
stitute in certain cases for church rates. 
He wished it, however, to be understood 
that he did not at all despair of the liber- 
ality of Churchmen in providing for the 
repairs of the churches, and had no expec- 
tation of seeing them allowed to fall into 
ruin, even though the rates were abolished. 
As there seemed to be a general impres- 
sion in the Committee that they had not 
parted finally with the subject, and as it 
was desirable to leave some time for the 
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Arniy Estimates,’ Fabs 
not wish to put them to the trouble of 
dividing at that moment on the clause,’ * 
Motion negatived. ‘9th 
House resumed. 
Bill reported without Amendment be 
read 3° on Thursday April 19th. 
rT 4 


SUPPLY.—ARMY ESTIMATES 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT moved | that 
the House go into Committee of Supply) 
in order to take certain Votes forthe army 
on account, as the financial year ended on 
Saturday. 

Coronet LINDSAY asked whether ‘the 
right hon. Gentleman would ‘undertake 
lay the amended Army Estimates’ on 
table before the recess, SO that hon: Mém- 
bers might have them in their hands here 4 
they met again? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said he wroild 
do so, if possible. At all évents‘he would 
not take the Army Estimates after Eastet 
until ample time had been given’ to cone 
sider them in their amended shape: |’ 

House in Committee. aig 

Mr. Massry in the Chair. heer 

(1.) £1,500,000 on account, Pay and 
Allowances, Land Forces. 

Sr HENRY WILLOUGHBY asked 
whether any considerable increase in thé 
amount of the Army Estimates was’ con- 
templated ? 

Mx. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the re 
printed Estimates would show. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked whe- 
ther those amended Estimates would ‘in- 
clude the decision of the Government with 
regard to fortifications ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, no. It 
must be stated separately. 

Cotonzt KNOX asked if the number r 
men would be exactly the same? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, sub- 
stantially it would. There might be a 
small difference. 

Cotovet HERBERT asked if ‘theré’ 
would be any estimate for troops for India 
which have been some time in China?’ 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, there 


would be a Vote of Credit without any 
Estimate. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 

(2.) £233,000, on account, Miscella- 
neous Charges. 

(3.) £1,000,000, on account, Embodied 
Militia. 

(4.) £34,000, on account, Vohunterr., 





passing of certain Votes in Supply, he did 
Mr. Horsman 
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. (6). £65,000, on aceount, Departments 
of Secretary for War and Commander in 
Chief. 

(6.) £125,000, on account, Manufac- 
turing Departments, &c. 

(7.) £315,000, on account, Wages of 
Artificers, &c. 

(8.) £114,000, on account, Clothing 
and Necessarics. 

(9.) £427,000, on account, Provisions, 


(10.) £723,000, on account, Warlike 


Stores. 

(11.) £215,000, on account, Fortifica- 
tions, 

Upon a Vote of £69,000 for Civil 
Buildings, 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
assented to these Votes on account with 
the confident expectation that the right 
hon. Gentleman would exercise the power 
given him very sparingly, and that he 
would take care to leave open all questions 
for the Committee on a future occasion. 

Coronet KNOX protested against the 
plan of taking Estimates on account. 
There was never any redress when they 
had parted with such large sums in that 
manner. 

Mz. BENTINCK asked whether the 
fortifications at'Alderney were included? | 

Mz, SIDNEY HERBERT said, that | 
whatever works were under contract were 
included. He presumed that the House 
of Commons would not wish to stop works 
in progress under contracts already made. | 

Mr. CHAIRMAN said, the Vote before 
the Committee was for Civil Buildings, | 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that recent ex- | 

ience showed there was no difficulty in | 

aking contracts. He objected to the 
outlay of a single shilling more on the 
fortifications at Alderney. He wanted to 
know whether it was intended to go on 
spending money which many hon. Mem- | 
bers believed would be utterly wasted. | 
He was opposed to these works altogether, | 
and intended to oppose every one of them. | 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that in | 


that case the Chairman had better report | 
progress, and ask leave to sit again. i 
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Chair in order to go into Committee on 
this Bill. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Spzaxer do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Coronet DUNNE complained that many 
hon. Members had had no opportunity of 
discussing the provisions of this Bill, to 
which there were great objections. He 
himself intended to propose that in Ire- 
land the tax should be 9d. and not 10d., 
and unless a promise were given that he 
should do so to-morrow on the Report, he 
would proceed with his Motion now. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, there would be an opportu- 
nity to-morrow evening, on bringing up 





jthe Report. The only reason why he 
asked the House to permit the Bill to 
| pass this stage to-day was to prevent the 
| House of Lords being compelled to post- 
pone their adjournment for the Easter re- 
cess. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had 
| thirty petitions to present, praying the 
| House not to impose the income tax ‘on 
| incomes of less than £150 a year. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
| cannot present petitions on the Question 
_ that I leave the Chair. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
take the sense of the House to-morrow on 
the question that incomes of less than 
£150 a year be exempted. 

Mr. BENTINCK urged the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to fix a certain hour 
after which he would not bring up the 
Report to-morrow. 

Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would not attempt to 
force this Bill through the House without 
giving an opportunity for full and ample 
discussion. 

It being a Quarter to Six o’Clock the 
Chairman left his seat at the table, and 
the Speaker returned to the chair. 

House resumed. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the stage of the Bill 





Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ;| would be lost unless hon. Gentlemen op- 


Committee to sit again on Friday. 
House resumed. 


| 
| 


| again this day. 
| 


INCOME-TAX BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


QUER moved that the Speaker leave the 


| posite would consent to the House going 


again into Committee. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit 


House will immediately resolve itself 


"ae ' into the Committee. 
Tar CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- | 


House in Committee. 
Mr, Massey in the Chair. 
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Claues 1. 

Mr. VANCE urged that a promise 
should be given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that there should be a discussion on the 
Report 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz:EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would, if possible, induce 
the House to agree to that course to- 
morrow evening. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. BENTINCK, after other clauses 
had been agreed to, said he was given to 
understand that the proceeding was wholly 
irregular, and that it was not in accord- 
ance with the laws and customs of the 
House to go into Committee twice on the 
same Bill on the same day. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN (Mr. Masser) said, 
there could be no question whatever that 
it was competent, with the assent of the 
House, to go into Committee at any time. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered to-morrow. 


House adjourned at Two Minutes 
before Six o’Clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 29, 1860. 


Minvres.] Pustic Bris.—1* Unnion of Befices. 
2* Marriages (Extra-Parochial). 


DWELLINGS FOR LABOURING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


On Motion that the House do go into 


Committee on the Dwellings for Labouring | 


Classes (Ireland) Bill, 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he hoped the Bill would be allowed to 
pass through Committee. 


Drellings for Labouring {LORDS} ° Classes (Ireland) Bill, ~ jag 





He understood | build one for him. 





es 


other countries, The,true remedy. againgt 
a further diminution was to increase. the 
temptation to the labouring class to remain 
at home; and no one pie doubt that one 
of the first steps in that. direction: was to 
improve their dwellings.. This Bill, was 
therefore one step in the right. direction, 
He would mention to their Loring hat 
the Farmers’ Club of the County wa 
meath had sent to him, a petition, signed 
by the president, to present to the; House 
in favour of the Bill, which stated, 
there were in that county 100,000. dwell. 
ings which were, valued by. the Govern 
ment valuators at from 5s..to 1s, per an. 
num, and that such dwellings in; the ma. 
jority of instances were wholly unfit for 
abode of human beings. He thought ther 
Lordships would see that it was highly.im, 
portant for the country and for the State 
that something should be done; to improve 
the dwellings of the labouring, classes, in 
order, if possible, to check the emigration 
which was so regularly going on of the best 
of those classes, Surely the improvement 
of the dwellings of the labouring class was 
as important an object as draining and im. 
proving the land. 
THe Marquess or WESTMEATH 
said, he had seen no reason to. ehange, 
the opinion he had expressed. on the first, 
discussion. As to the petition from. the 
Farmers’ Club of Westmeath, it was really 
the petition of only one gentleman, who 
was quite as peculiar in Tis opinions as 
the noble Marquess himself... If new. dwell, 
ing-houses were built under the Act, who, 
was to keep them in repair? The Boand 
of Works was to provide the machinery/of 
the Bill, but they were not told what that 
machinery was to be, He was as much 
convinced of the necessity of improving the, 
dwellings of the labouring class as the 
noble Marquess; but the object of the 
Bill seemed to him to be to enable a maa 
who had no house to ask another man. to 


the Board of Public Works in Ireland had | in the Bill whether the improved, dwellings, 


been consulted, and had stated that they ; were to be built in the streets of towns: or, 
had no. objection to the measure, being | 


perfectly satisfied that the Treasury could 
be guaranteed against the possibility of 
any abuse of the provisions of the Bill, 
Looking at some of the objections that had 
been made against the Bill he thought the 
matter had been looked at by some in too 
narrow a spirit. There had been a great 


diminution of available Jabour in Ireland 
owing to the extensive emigration, and the 
fact that labour was in greater request in 








on farms, 
into Committee, but his opinion. of . the 
measure was not changed, tiud 3 

Tne Duke or NEWCASTLE. said, 
that a clause would be proposed in Com; 
mittee which would meet the objections of 
the noble Marquess, and also that he-had 
received a letter from Sir R. Griffiths, the 
Chief Commissioner of the, Irish, Board, 
of Works, approving of. some, such, att» 
rangements as were provided by the Dit. 





Neither was. it stated, 


He would not oppose going) 
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The Chief Commissioner stated his belief 
that’ the general Act under which the 
Board was constituted gave ample powers 
fo’the Treasury to frame any additional 

lations as to the application of loans 

iblic money under the Bill ; no clause 
wis required to state the manner in which 
thé’ money should be applied ; the power 
of the’ Treasnry to lay down stringent 
regalations on the point was sufficient. 
Pnder these Circumstances he hoped it 
would be seen that the interests of all 
ities concerned ‘and those of the land- 
jords of Ireland would be better served by 
the Bill as it stood rather than by not 
legislating on the subject. 

Los» REDESDALE said, the House, 
it extending the powers to grant money 
for the improvement of estates in Ireland, 
were a8 fully competent as the Treasury 
to fix the terms on which those improve- 
ments should be undertaken. Any person 
bearing in mind the object with which the 
Bill ‘was ‘introduced would admit that no 
eéttages ought to be built for the accom- 
modation of a greater number of labourers 
than were required for the proper cultiva- 
tion of the particular estate. He believed 
the House would therefore do well to adopt 
sclause empowering the Board of Works 
tosée that no more cottages were built than 
were absolutely required. The Amend- 
ment of which he ‘vad given notice was 
intended to have that effect. 

Tue Eart or WICKLOW said, that 
the object of the Bill was very valuable, 
bat thought that the Amendment sug- 
gested by the noble Lord who had last 
addressed them was exceedingly desirable, 
and if their Lordships would not sanction 
stich a'clause he hoped the Treasury would 
take care that similar restrictions were en- 
forced. He doubted whether the proposed 
provision went far enough, for it appeared 
to him not only desirable that the restric- 
tions should be made as to the building 
of cdttages, but that. provision should be 
made for the maintenance of the cottages 
that were built. ‘The general good sense 
of the Itish landlords would prevent abuse; 
but in: some eases the landlords might take 
advantage of the loans for the purpose 
of building cottages, which they would Ict 
ata high rent; but they would also retain 
the old and worthless habitations which 
39 the object of this measure to get 

0 


rid of, 

_Viscouxt DUNGANNON observed that 
it céttainly was most desirable that .pro- 
Vision ‘should be made for the mainte- 
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nance of the new cottages to be erected 
under this Act, for if left to themselves, as 
was too often the ease in Ireland, they 
would fall, into, ruin and deeay. . The re- 
moyal of the original cottages, which were 
in most cases mere hovels, fit neither for 
human nor animal occupation, should be 
provided for, The Bill he believed to; be 
a most useful measure; but it ought to 
be accompanied by protective clauses, 

House in Committee. 

Bill reported without Amendment. 

Lorp REDESDALE moved a clause 
giving power to the Board of Works to 
exercise control over the number. of cot- 
tages to be erected on the estate. . Their. 
maintenance in good repair would. be se 
cured in a great degree by the supervision 
of the officers of the Board, of Works, who, 
as long as there was money to be repaid, 
would take care that the security was kept 
in proper order; and, as the repayment 
was to extend over a period of twenty-two 
years, the extent to which these buildings 
would be suffered to want repair could not 
be very serious. The Board, too, would no 
doubt take care that the cottages were 
efficiently maintained, so as to produce a 
rent adequate as a security for the repay- 
ment of the loan. He left the removal 
of the old buildings altogether at the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners of Works, 
who would be guided by the proportionate 
increase which might take place in the 
population. 


Amendment moved to 

“ Omit the Words (‘the Labouring Classes in 
Treland,’) and insert (‘Labourers and their Fa- 
milies in any Case in which it shall appear to the 
Commissioners for Public Works in Ireland that 
more or improved Accommodation for such La- 
bourers is required ; and the Commissioners, as 
the Condition of such Loan, shall require existing 
Dwellings to be removed, if they shall consider 
such Removal expedient, and shall not sanction 
the Erection of any greater Number of Dwellings 
by means of such Loan than they shall consider 
sufficient for the Accommodation of the Labourers 
required for the proper Cultivation of the Estate 
on which any sueh Loan is to be advanced, or of 
the Portion of such Estate on which such Dwell- 
ings are to be erected.”) 


Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH 
complained that the principle was about 
to be departed from of making the money 
enpandel on these estates reproductive. 

“Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
said, those who were interested in the 
passing of this measure looked for its re- 
produetiveness to the increased comfort 
which it would bestow on the labouring 
class. -It was very desirable to know what 
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amount still remained at the disposal of 
the Board of Works, for he had been in- 
formed some time ago that the then Chan- 
eellur of the Exchequer refused to sanction 
the re-issue of money which had been re- 
paid to the Commissioners, or was in course 
of repayment, unless fresh Parliamentary 
grant were made for the purpose. 

Tus Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
expressed a hope that there would be a 


report from the Board of Works setting | 


forth the effect in Ireland of the loan as 
hitherto applied; beeause he thought it 
would appear from such a document that 
the Board of Works had done its duty, 
that the landlords and tenants for life of 
the property had also done their duty, and 
that the Loan Act had been altogether of 
the greatest utility to Ireland, He ob- 
jected to the proposed clause, because it 
would unnecessarily fetter the discretion of 
the Commissioners, and because it would 
be sure to occasion objection in the other 
House of Parliament. 

Tue Marquess or BATH supported the 
clause, which would, he thought, constitute 
a useful rule for the guidance of the Com- 
missioners of the Board of Works, 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE said, he 
had made inquiries on the subject, and 
he had found that there was a sum of 
money under the old Loan Act, which 
would be applicable for this purpose, if the 
Bill were passed. He objected to the pro- 
posed clause, because to enact this restrie- 
tion without others, would be to say to the 
Commissioners, that this was the only 
restriction imposed upon them; whereas 
there were many other rules by which they 
ought equally to be bound. He hoped, 
therefore, that under the circumstances 
their Lordships would: not agree to the 
clause proposed by his noble Friend. 

Tue Eant or MALMESBURY said, 
that he had not any property in Ireland, 
and he must confess he was very ignorant 
of the particular points to which reference 
had been made in the observations that 
had been addressed to their Lordships. 
He had, however, listened to the remarks 
made by noble Lords connected with Ire- 
land, and they seemed to be pretty equally 
divided. He should, under these circum- 
stances, act as he would if the question 
was one which related to England; and if 
his noble Friend (Lord Redesdale) divided 
the House, he should yote with him, He 
should do so on this ground, that when 
agreements of this sort. were entered into, 
they ought to be made as perfect and com- 


The Marquess of Londonderry 
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plete as possible, and that as little. disere. 
tion as des ought to be left in any 
body of Commissioners, or any body what. 
ever. When loans were granted, they. could 
not be too explicit in stating , how. and -why 


how they were to be expended. 


those loans were advanced, and “eta 
e 
not doubt the accuracy of the noble, 


e did 
uke’ 


statement, that the matter which he. 
posed to leave in the hands of the; Treg. 
sury would be perfectly safe in their bands, 
but on principle he thought they ought not 
to trouble the Treasury with the exercise 
of the discretion which the noble Duke 
proposed to vest in them, i 
On Question, that the words . proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill ? 
Their Lordships divided :—Contents 24; 
Not-Contents 26 : Majority 2, 


CONTENTS, 


Newcastle, D, 
Somerset, D. 


Clarendon, E. 

De Grey, E. 
Ducie, E. 

Grey, E. 

Saint Germans, E, 
Vane, E. 


Eversley, V. 
Sydney, V. 


Churchill, L. 
Cranworth, L. 

De Tabley, L. 
Foley, L.  [{ Teller.] 


Lyveden, L. : 

Methuen, L. se 

Pensonby, L. (E. Béap. 
boro I 


Somerhill, L. (34 Glam 
ricarde.) 

Stanley of Alderley, L, 

Stewart of Stewart's 
Court, L. (M. Lon 
donderry.) 

Serflord 1 L, ¢(¥.):En 


Sundridge, L. (D 
Argyll.) 2 

Truro, L. 

Wodehouse, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Bath, M. [ Teller.] 
Salisbury, M. 
Westmeath, M. 


Amherst, E. 
Carnarvon, E. 
Catheart, E. 
Luean, E. 
Malmesbury, E. 
Powis, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
Verulam, E. 
Wicklow, E. 
Winton, E, [E, Eglin- 
toun.] 


Dungannon, V. [ Zeller 


Broderick, L. (V. Mid- 
dleton.) : 

Chelmsford, L. 

Clifton, L.( £. Darnley. 

Colchester, L. , 

Denman, L, 

Digby, L. 

Downes, L. 

Egerton, L. 

Redesdale, L. 

Saltoun, L, 

Templemore, L, 

Wyntord, L. 


Words struck out ; other words inserted ; 
Clause, as amended, agreod to; Bill to, be 
read 3* on Monday next. 


THE YEOMANRY CAVALRY. , 
THE HORSE TAX.—QUESTION....... 
Tue EanLor CARNARVON asked the 
Under Secretary of State fur, War, Whe 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty 
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Government ‘to allow an Exemption of the 
forse ‘Tax in respect of the Yeomanry 
_ @avalry during the present year. The 
‘Yeomanry ‘Cavalry enrolled previously to 
(1859 were entitled to'this exemption ; but 
‘had been énrolled during the last 
twelve months, under the circumstances 
‘that had led to the formation of Volunteer 
, and under these circumstances he 
] to hear that the exemption would 
ibe extended to them. 
' Bart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
the Government had decided to grant an 
exemption of the Horse Tax to the Yeo- 
manry in the fullest sense; that was to 
say, it would embrace both the classes to 
which the noble Lord had referred. He 


wished to take that upportunity of stating 
also that the Act which relieved the Yeo- 
manry from the Horse Tax, applied equally 
to Mounted Volunteer Corps; and that per- 
sons belonging to these corps were entitled 
to be exempted from the tax, if they per- 
formed the duty required by the Act of Par- 
lament. 


INDIAN FINANCE, 
MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


Te Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he hoped the noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Argyll) would be able to inform 
their Lordships that the Government were 
officially in possession of the speech of 
Mr. Wilson, in which that Gentleman made 
an exposition of the financial position of 
India, and of the manner in which he 
proposed to deal with it. If the Govern- 
ment were authentically in possession of 
that speech, he thought it most desirable 
that they should lay it before the House. 
It was. a speech of singular ability, and 
explained very fully the former and pre- 
sent state of the finances of India, But 
at the same time he must confess that the 
appendices attached to it were not alto- 
gether as complete as could be wished, in- 
asmuch as they did not give the receipts 
of revenue for successive years. Those 
appendices gave an account of the deficit 
and surplus, and of the expenditure in suc- 
cessive years, but gave no account of the 
actual state of the receipts. He thought 
that omission ought to be supplied; and 
also that it was very desirable their Lord- 
ships should be put in possession of the 
account of the state of the balances in the 
hands of the Government in the various 
Treasuries of India. He was inclined to 

‘it would be found, in the answer’ to 
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the retarn he proposed to move for, that a 
very considerable portion of those balances 
consisted of deposits over which the Govern- 
ment had no power whatever. He might 
mention one that came under his own 
knowledge, to the amount of £500,000, 
over which the Government certainly had 
no power—that was the amount of the 
sums paid in under the head of prize 
money to the troops. He proposed to 
move for an account of the amount of the 
sums so situated, and of the purposes to 
which they were appropriated. He was 
very much struck by the amount of revenue 
which Mr. Wilson stated he expected— 
en amount, after deducting all charges of 
assessment and collection, of more than 
£37,000.000. If that were the case, 
what must be the position of Indian 
finances now compared with what they were 
in 1857, when revenue and expenditure 
were equalized? Still, he should like 
to entertain a sanguine hepe in regard 
to them, because while in our own country 
the interest of the publie debt amounted 
to a third of the whole public revenue, in 
India it amounted to only a sixth. India® 
was, therefore, not only one of the most 
lightly, if not the most lightly, taxed of 
all countries, but also the one most lightly 
indebted. Mr. Wilson proposed, by great 
economy and by extending the taxation of 
the country, to equalize the revenue and 
expenditure. His own impression had 
always been, and was now as strong as 
ever, that the only true foundation of 
economy in the administration of the 
finances of India was to be found in a 
thorough reconciliation between the Go- 
vernment and the people. Now, he did 
not think any progress was made towards 
that result by the plan of finance which 
Mr. Wilson had propounded. Instead of 
confining himeelf to the novelties of finance, 
he proposed to go back to the most antiquat- 
ed notions, and to impose a graduated poll 
tax. Everybody, down to the mere arti- 
zan, was to be subjected to it. Now, he 
could imagine no system of taxation more 
distasteful to the people. He did not 
think it would promote good feeling be- 
tween the people and Government to sub- 
ject the artizans to that tax and to bring 
them into direct contaet with the tax 
assessor and collector. Neither was the 
new tax on tobacco a measure tending 
to the popularity of the Government, it 
would be sure to create great dissatis- 
faction. It was stated that Mr. Wilson 
intended to levy the income tax upon all 
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classes of the community. He felt confi- 
dent that this must be an oversight, and 
that he had no intention of making it ap- 
ply to the non-commissioned officers and 

rivates of the army, The income tax, 
oo was to be a general tax upon all 
classes of persons, He confessed that a 
tax of that description would be extremely 
advantageous if there were a hope of 
making the people believe that it would 
be levied with thorough honesty and in 
accordance with the pledged word of the 
Government, and if also there existed in 
that country any machinery for the assess- 
ment and collection of the tax in a man- 
ner that would be just to the people. No 
doubt the Government had been held to be 
precluded for many years from levying in 
the settled provinces taxes upon the zemin- 
dars. He was satisfied that these pcrsons 
would not think the Government had acted 
justly, and he was disposed to think that 
their under-tenants would be of the same 
opinion. He was afraid the measure of 
redress which the zemindars would adopt 
would be to make their under-tenants pay 
the tax and to save themselves, In this 
country there. was ample machinery of a 
trustworthy character for assessing and 
levying the income tax, and a respect- 
able tribunal before which appeals were 
heard from those who thought themselves 
aggrieved. But how would it be possi- 
ble in the social state of India to find 
any similar body of persons or the requi- 
site machinery for mule the tax with 
common justice? He was afraid he knew 
what the result would be—a constant con- 
flict between extortion on the one side and 
fraud on the other, and no. trustworthy 
body to decide between them, However 
advantageous, therefore, the tax would be if 
it could be honestly and fairly carried out, 
he feared that it would exeite the deepest 
and strongest discontent throughout the 
whole of the country. There was, one 
passage in the speech of Mr. Wilson to 
which he desired to, draw their Lordships’ 
attention, because he thought that in the 
expressions used by him in respect to the 
army there was more danger than in any 
scheme of taxation in India, Mr. Wilson 
desired to make a very large reduction of 
the Native army.. Mr. Wilson said the 
time was favourable for this reduction ; 
and no doubt at the termination of a great 
war there was a general desire for a large 
reduction in the military expenditure. Mr. 
Wilson said ;— 

* The Sepoy army, which, so long has been our 

The Earl of Ellenborough 
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real danger in India—which so long has 

not a standing menace, at least a standing’ 

of apprehension to our far-seeing ‘statesmen—has 
at last dissolved itself: an army, petted and spoilid 
by indulgences inconsistent with discipline—a 
close body, self-recruited by the men themselves, 
with brothers, and cousins, and relatives, of which 
many understood the danger, but whieh’ notie iad 
the boldness to incur tho risk of dealing with, 
that army has disappeared, and is . blotted out, 
This Frankenstein, which at one time was only 
alluded to with bated breath, and in a whisper, 
when it was discussed as a source of ‘insedurity, 
has committed suicide, and can ‘be. spokén cof 
openly and all jits errors exposed. -L hope the 
example it has set and the experience:it has given 
us will never be forgotten.” 


Mr. Wilson added : —‘* Our local European 
army also is gone.” Now, at the. timp 
that Mr. Wilson said that, the real state of 
the local European army was as follows:— 
10,000 men had taken their discharge, 
Most unfortunately, and without previous 
reflection and consideration, Lord Palmer. 
ston, being then Minister, expressed in the 
course of debate, apparently to get tid 
of an inconvenient suggestion, an opinion 
which was taken advantege of by the 
soldiers, who demanded their discharge or 
a fresh bounty if they continued. Un. 
fortunately the Government took no reason- 
able step to remove that impression. bin 
told the troops that their claim was inad- 
missible, without giving any reason for 
that assertion ; until, alarmed by the-po- 
sition in which: they found the army, they 
gave reasons for continuing to hold the 
nullity of the claim at the very, moment 
when they were conceding it. The Go- 
vernment of India forgot that it was a ease 
in which they must not only be. just, but 
must also make these men understand that 
they were just. At the very moment, 
however, when Mr. Wilson talked of the 
local European army having. gone, there 
existed in India an army of nearly 12,000 
men, 6,000 of whom were Artillery. Every 
one who has communicated with officers of 
Her Majesty’s army who have served, in 
India. must be aware that there was no 
Artillery in the world superior to that of 
the East India Company. When Mr. 
Wilson spoke, 3,300 more men, sent out 
before the Ist of December, must either 
have arrived or were on the point of ar- 
riving, and of this number 1,286 were 
Artillery. Therefore there were in India 
more than 15,000 men of the local arty, 
nearly half of whom were Artillery. There 
were also nearly 1,400 ‘recruits in this 
country, of whom, 454 were Artillery. So 
that the total force of that atimy, whiich 
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Mr, Wilson represented as non-existent, 
was 16,500 men, of-whom 7,700 were Ar- 
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tillery. Then with respect to that army, 
apon whose fidelity and loyalty the pre- 
gervation of India depended, it was ex- 
pedient that Mr. Wilson should have taken 
pains’to be a little better instructed. The 
expressions of Mr. Wilson were perfectly 
plain, and they were expressions without 
exception ; but, however, they might apply 
to the larger portion of the Bengal army, 
they were wholly inapplicable to the ar- 
ties of Bombay and Madras, which had 
been faithful found among the faithless, 
and who, had assisted in achieving all the 
great victories of Central India. They had 
ought throughout steadily on our side ; 
and the total force of this Sepoy army, of 
which Mr. Wilson spoke so disparagingly, 
was hardly short of 200,000. There was 
a degree of indiseretion most dangerous in 
a person of such high authority hazarding 
such statements, hat was the real ex- 
tent of the army? There remained of 
the old Bengal army 15 regiments of regu- 
lar Infantry. There were 52 regiments of 
regular Infantry at Madras and 29 in Bom- 
bay, making 96 regiments of regular In- 
fantry, of which the establishment was very 
little short of 90,000 men. At Madras 
and Bombay there were 11 regiments of 
regular Cavalry, and in Bengal 11 regi- 
ments of irregular Cavalry, There were 
also 10 or 20 corps of the irregular Bengal 
Infantry who had remained perfectly faith- 
ful. Mr. Wilson’s general censure, there- 
fore, upon the whole Sepoy army reflected 
upon 200,000 men who had fought by our 
side, and had contributed to the very po- 
litical tranquillity that afforded the Govern- 
ment the means of imposing this taxation. 
A paper had been laid before their Lord- 
ships relative to the distribution of the 
officers of the disbanded regiments which 
was very instructive, and gave a great deal 
of information as to the manner in which 
the Government disposed of these officers 
and the real utility of the local and Native 
amy, Of the officers of the disbanded 
regiments there were not less than 275 
who were employed in situations that had 
reference to the civil government of the 
country. , Of these 115 officers were en- 
gaged in political and civil employment ; 
there were 64 in the Police Force; 58 in 
the Commissariat, and 38 in the Public 
Works, Of the remaining Native regi- 
nents there were 40 officers employed 
jn.@ similar way. The. officers of the 
Bengal European regiments were 36, and 
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of the Artillery 21; so that there were 

not less than 372 officers besides rig Ser 

at present employed under the Bengal 

Government in offices of a civil character. 

Probably there were as many at Madras 

and Bombay. So that at the present time 

there must be from 700 to 800 offiters 

employed in the discharge of civil duties. 

There was no body of officers to be found 

to whom the performanee of civil duties 

could be so well intrusted. They were men 

who made India their home, who had been 

the pride and spirit of the Native army, 

who had acquired: the languages of In- 

dia, who were identified with the country, 

who looked forward to obtaining their 
reputation and fortune by the perform- 
ance of the duties with which they were 
entrusted. He did not know how it would 
be possible, if they were to dispense with 
the local army, to find persons qualified 
for these appointments. No doubt, there 
were men to be found in Her Majesty’s 
army who might devote themselves in the 
same way to the acquisition of the lan- 
guages and to a knowledge of the gene- 
ral affairs of India, so as to qualify them- 
selves for public service in India: but they 
must always be considered as comparatively 
strangers in the land—as men who felt 
that they were there only for a time ; who 
looked to England and not to India, and it 
was not reasonable therefore, to suppose 
that they could furnish the same descrip- 
tion of officers in every respect as well 
qualified for the civil service of the coun- 
try. But there was another consideration 
that had pressed itself strongly on his 
mind in connection with this subject. They 
must recollect that in India there was no 
class apart from the army prepared to 
support the Government. They had no re- 
sources but in the army, and the control of 
that army must be found within itself—in 
its own organization and its own discipline. 
Between the Queen’s army and the Native 
and the English local army there had been 
rivalry, but nothing beyond rivalry ; there 
had been great emulation between them, 
and on many occasions it had been found 
that this had materially contributed to the 
maintenance of the authority of the Go- 
vernment. He did not think, therefore, 
that it would be safe to attempt to form in 
that country a homogeneous army. In 
such an army, grievances, whether real or 
imaginary, would arise and affect the whole 
body, and the Government would, in that 
case, have no arm on which to rest its 





authority, Last year he had used an ex- 
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pression in that Ilouse with respect to the 
Indian army which he would now repeat— 
that they should build their vessel in com- 
partments, so that, in the event of a mis- 
fortune, at least some part of it might be 
left intact. One word as to the position 
in which the noble army of the late 

_ East India Company was now placed. The 
officers and men of that army had now 
been waiting for eighteen months, perhaps 
not very patiently, for the decision of the 
Government in respect to their case. They 
knew that they had in their favour certain 
words in an Act of Parliament that were 
meant to preserve to them all the material 
benefits they were entitled to derive from 
their profession; but they had no security 
for their families and those dependent upon 
them, and the officers had no security that 
thoy would not be driven into the position 
of retired officers, and deprived altogether 
of the opportunity of sharing in the future 
enterprises of the army, and distinguish- 
ing themselves as they had hitherto done. 
This was a very hard position in which to 
place a great body of officers; and it must 
be recollected that when such a man as 
Mr. Wilson addressed the publie with refe- 
rence to the army of India as he had done, 
the whole of that army would feel that in 
the mind of one of the most able Members of 
the Government, at least, it was not intend- 
ed to fulfil their expectations. This state of 
uncertainty had existed too long, and ought 
not to last longer. Justice should be done 
to those brave officers and men; some con- 
sideration should be shown for their feel- 
ings; and he trusted that when Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government met Parliament again 
they would be enabled to inform the coun- 
try that they had recognized their services, 
and placed the future of the army of India 
on a firm, secure, and honourable basis. 
The noble Earl then moved an Address 
for— 

Income of India in each Year, from the Year 
ending on the 30th of April 1834 inclusive. 

Statement of the Total Cost and Charge of 
Collection in every Branch of the Revenue, and 
of the Total Amount of all Territorial and Poli- 
tical Pensions, and of all Allowanees to District 
and Village Officers and Emandars, and of all 
charitable Grants in each of the above Years. 

Statement of all Sums advanced in India on 
account of Military and Naval Operations in China 
and. repayable by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
showing the Years in which such Advances were 
made respectively, and the Years in which they 
were repaid. 

Statement showing on what several Accounts 
the Sums in the several Treasuries of India on the 
30th. of April 1859. had been paid in; at what 
Periods and under what Circumstances such Sums 
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were severally liable to be paid out, andthe 
Balance remaining at the absolute, Disposal of 
the Government of India for the Service of the 
current Year. " 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he hoped 
to show the noble Earl that a copy of 
Mr. Wilson’s statement could not’ be laid 
on the table of the House.’ Mr. Wilson’ 
had sent home copies of his statement to 
the President and members of the Indian 
Council, and also to a few individual gens 
tlemen, of whom the noble Earl was one; 
It was perfectly true that the propositions 
contained in the document had received 
the sanction of the Governor General and 
his Council; but for the form and the 
terms in which they were conveyed’ Mr, 
Wilson was individually responsible. It 
was not usual to make a Parliamen 
document of any speech delivered bya 
Minister at home, and of course it could 
not be done in regard to India; he was 
sure, therefore, that his noble Friend 
would not ask them to produce, as a Par- 
liamentary document, a speech for whicl 
Mr. Wilson was alone responsible. ' Dis 
claiming all responsibility for the terms 
used by Mr. Wilson in his speech, he must 
at the same time say that he thought his 
noble Friend had borne a little too hardly 
on Mr. Wilson in his interpretation’ of 
those passages of the speech to which he 
had referred, and had gone a little further 
than Mr. Wilson’s language warranted him 
in doing. In speaking of the financial 
question, his noble Friend had, he thought, 
materially exaggerated the objections that 
might lie against Mr. Wilson’s propositions, 
His noble Friend seemed to have forgotten 


ment of India was placed. They hada 
deficit very much the same as that which 
we had to deal with at home in the cur- 
rent year, namely, £9,000,000; and they 
had the prospect in the following year 
of a deficit of not less than £6,500,000. 
Now, he agreed with the noble Earl in 
thinking that the best economy in India 
was to stand well with the Native popu- 
lation; but he defied any Minister to meet 
a deficit of £9,000,000, without having 
recourse to some new sources of revenue; 
and though his noble Friend had found 
fault with Mr. Wilson’s propositions, he 
had not stated what means he himself 
would have resorted to in the same ‘Cl 
cumstances. Although he did not agree 
with Mr. Wilson in the opinion ‘that the 
land tax was not a tax, he believed that 
the people of India were overtaxed or 








the peculiar position in which the Govern-'’ 
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overrented (whichever term might be 
considered the right one), in regard to the 
land; but Mr. Wilson did not propose to 
bring in any increased revenue by adding 
te that tax; on the contrary, he had point- 
éd out that an actual increase of revenue 
had been produced by lowering the land 
tax; and, therefore, as regarded that tax 
or impost no increase was proposed. That 
being the case, it could not be said with 
accuracy that the new system of taxation 
would be made to press with severity on 
the great mass of the population. As 
to the income tax, his noble Friend had 
forgotten to point out, what Mr, Wilson 
stated in his speech, that there always 
existed a certain amount of machinery in 
India that might be usefully used for its 
collection. Then with regard to the army, 
his noble Friend had laid far too much 
stress on particular words employed by 
Mr. Wilson. Whatever might be the con- 
struction that could be put on those words, 
it; was manifest that when Mr. Wilson 
spoke of the Sepoy army having commit- 
ted suicide when it broke out into the 
late mutiny, only a few regiments remain- 
ing in whose loyalty we could confide, he 
meant the Bengal army. It was perfectly 
clear that when he used the words quoted 
by his noble Friend, he had not in his mind | 
the great. armies of Madras and Bombay, | 
by whose assistance the mutiny was quel- | 
led. It could not be said that the local 
European army had ceased to exist; but 
the noble Earl seemed to forget that, owing 
to the fact that so many of the men had | 
taken their discharge, almost every regi- 
ment of that army was reduced to a skele- 
ton. ow Earl of Extensoroven: No, 
no!} The noble Earl was, he thought, 
not correct in holding that opinion, for he 
found, from a Return which he held in his 
hand, that the number of men who had 
taken their discharge from the Bengal 1st 
light Cavalry were 436; from the 2nd, 
592, or more than one-half; and from the 
3rd,509. ‘There was not, in short, one of 
the regiments of that, army from which 
less than 300 men had taken their dis- 
charge; the regiments, therefore, had been 
reduced. to skeletons. . The question of 
dealing with the local army was one in 
reference to which the noble Earl must 
also take into account the circumstances 
m-whieh the Government were placed. 
The late Government had appointed a 
Commission to inquire into and report on 
the subject... That,Commission comprised 
taro Beeretaries of State, as well as.a very 
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considerable number of officers connected 
with the Indian army. The result of the 
investigation was—the two Secretaries of 
State having abstained from voting—that 
the majority of the Commission reported 
against a local army being maintained in 
that country. Almost all the officers of 
the Queen’s service voted against retain- 
ing the local army, and almost all the * 
officers of the East India Company’s army 
voted in favour of retaining it. The Go- 
vernment of the day had under those cir- 
cumstances to adopt a certain course, and 
they decided in favour of its maintenance 
in the proportion of 2-5ths to 3-5ths of 
the Line. Such was the position of affairs 
when Her Majesty’s present advisers had 
come into office. His right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for India accordingly 
announced last year in the House of Com- 
mons that, having duly weighed the argu- 
ments which had been advanced on both 
sides of the question, he had determined 
to adhere to the decision with respect to 
it at which his predecessors in office had 
arrived. He might, however, be permitted 
to observe that, although at the time whem 
the Commission was appointed the opinion 
of the late Company’s officers had been 
almost unanimous in fayour of keeping up 
a local army in India, events had subse- 
quently occurred by which that opinion 
had to a considerable extent been altered, 
and which caused the amalgamation of that 
army with the Queen’s to be regarded, 
especially by the younger officers, as an 
object which it was desirable to effect. 
He had, indeed, been informed that these 
officers looked upon such a step as one 
which would be calculated to contribute to 
their own professional advantage, instead 
of imagining that their prosperity was 
bound up with the maintenance of a sepa- 
rate army. He might quote a large num- 
ber of influential names in support of that 
view, that it was expedient that the amal- 
gamation of the two armies should take 
place; but the only one whigh he should 
on the present occasion mention was that 
of Sir Patrick Grant, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of Madras, and a distin- 
guished officer of the late Company, who 
had, through the usual channels of infor- 
mation, declared himself to be favourable 
to that opinion. He did not, however, 
mean to say that the Government had de- 
termined to act in accordance with that 
particular view. Indeed, he almost used 
Mr. Wilson’s very words, saying that the 
late local army was at an end, and that it 
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army. He did not say that that was the 
opinion of the Government. The question 
involved considerations of a very compli- 
cated nature and required to be dealt with 
with due deliberation. He was, neverthe- 
less, prepared to admit that unless means 
could be found not only fully to provide 
that the interests of officers in India should 
not suffer, but also for securing for the 
future in that country a class of men valu- 
able—or rather invaluable—for the dis- 
charge of those duties connected with the 
civil service which they had hitherto per- 
formed—it would be absolutely essential, 
for some time at least, to maintain a certain 
amount of local force in India. There 
were of course, those who were of opinion 
that not only could provision be made for 
the officers of that foree now in India, but 
that we should be enabled to secure for 
the future a supply of men both able and 
willing to devote their whole lives to the 
Indian service. Unless means to effect 
those objects could be found it was a ques- 
tion of the utmost importance to consider 
whether the determination of the late and 
of the present Government in the matter 
was not one to which it was desirable to 


{dhere. With respect to the officers of the 
local army now in India, he might be al- 
lowed to refer to a return from which the 
noble Earl had quoted, and which proved 
that, so far as they were concerned, no in- 
jury had hitherto been done to their in- 


terests. He found by that return that out 
of the number of 1,151, including both 
officers of the local and Native army, there 
were only sixty-four who were not em- 
ployed in the performance of either civil 
or military duties; so that they, at all 
eyents, had no right to complain that a 
hardship had been inflicted upon them. 
In conclusion, he had simply to repeat that 
the subject was under the consideration of 
the Government, and would receive at 
their hands that attention which its im- 
portance demanded. 

Tur Eart or ELLENBOROUGH ob- 
served that at the end of the last Session 
Government brought ina Bill to enable the 
Crown to increase the strength of the local 
army in India; so that at least at that 
time the tendency of opinion was in favour 
of maintaining a local army. His opinion 
had not been in the slightest degree varied 
by the events which had occurred, and he 
could not express too strongly his convic- 
tion that, our future security in India de-4 
pended altogether on maintaining that di- 

The Duke of Argyll 
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ought to be amalgamated with the Queen’s | 
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versity in the composition of the armyrin 
India that had hitherto been mainfained,|; 

Loro LYVEDEN said, that although 
the financial statement of |Mr. Wilsom had 
beon received by the editors of newspapers 
and some private persons, it had not bee 
officially communicated, Although, theres 
fore, the Government could not lay ontheir 
Lordships’ table the speech of Mr. Wilson, 
yet probably they could produce some ins 
formation which would enable their Lord« 
ships to discuss the merits of that state! 
ment on some other occasion. The noble 
Earl (the Earl, of Ellenborough) had:ins 
troduced this subject. in a speech of thd 
deepest interest; but there was hardlya 
question relating to the | Indian Empire 
that had not been introduced into’ that 
speech, and in a totally unexpected man- 
ner, and therefore it would: be utterly 
impossible to continue the discussion ‘on 
that evening. He hoped, however, that 
some future opportunity would be afforded 
of discussing the important ‘subject whieh 
was more immediately before them. If 
he understood aright the duty imposed on 
Mr, Wilson was, that he would have té 
propose Acts in the Legisletive Council to 
carry out the proposed alteration; but 
unless that body had altered its rules of 
business, three months must. elapse: be- 
tween some one stage and another, through 
which these measures must pass. He 
should like to know whether it was the 
intention of the Indian Government to sus- 
pend the usual rules, so as to enable the 
Government to pass the Acts in a more 
summary manner. The moment the :Acts 
passed the duties imposed would be levied, 
even though the Government at home 
should afterwards annul the Acts; and 
therefore the matter stood much the same 
as a Resolution of the House of Commons 
repealing or imposing a duty previous/to 
the assent of Parliament: to the measure 
by which it was proposed to give perma 
nent effect to the Resolution. If the old 
rule as to three months elapsing between 
the stages remained, then, of course, the’ 
Legislature here would have ample! oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matter; but if 
that rule were not to continue, then the 
sooner the necessary information to enable: 
them to discuss Mr. Wilson’s. proposaly 
were laid on the table the better. He 
was, he believed, ‘when in the other House,' 
the first person’ who proposed ‘in- that 
House to send out. a financial Couneillor: 
to India, though the noble Earl (the Barl: 
of Ellenborough). might have: originally 
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yentilated the''scheme before their Lord-' delay. He himself found great difficulties, 


ships; Lord Stanley coincided in the opin- financial as well as military, bequeathed 
ion expressed’; and ultimately Mr. Wil- | to him when he arrived in India. He had 
gon was sent out. He was not, however, , to look around in all directions to discover 
in the least responsible for sending out the means of raising money. Amongst 
Mr. Wilson, but, without approving all | other means that of establishing an income 
hevhad done, he must say that Mr. Wil-| tax was considered, but the difficulties 
son was the only person who had grap- of assessing it and collecting it were so 
pled with the difficulty. For years they | great, and it seemed expedient to allow of 
had gone on with a deficiency in the reve- so many exceptions, that the plan’ was 
nue, and confusion in the accounts. {The | given up on account of the smallness of 
Earl of Extersoroven :—I never could | the sum it would have realized. He dis- 
understand them.] They were, indeed, | missed altogether the idea of taxing the 
unintelligible—and the Government of| army, as a thing which was suicidal and 
India had not discovered the errors in the | altogether contrary to reason. One great 
accounts or made any proposal to meet’ practical difficulty in dealing with the 
the difficulty. ‘They had appointed fifteen | wealthy Natives was this, that they were 
Gentlemen at home, on account of their} in the habit of lending their money to 
supposed, expericnce, but not one of them | numerous individuals at very high in- 
could invent any scheme to set right the terest, and he did not know how it would 
Indian finances. The public were paid | be possible to get at their incomes. 
off with a convenient cant word that; Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, there 
the Revenue was not “elastic.” Al-| was no accompanying despatch and no 
though Mr. Wilson might possibly have | official information which the Government 
adted hastily, yet he contended that the could produce. Of course, as soon as any 
public were immensely indebted to him | despatch arrived, it would be presented to 
for the gallantry with which he had met | the House. He hoped that the Govern- 
the difficulty. The first thing he did was | ment in India would lose no time in pass- 
to'impose an income tax, of the elasticity ing the measures. It had been the object 
df which their Lordships knew some- | of Parliament, in passing the late Act, to 
thing, or would do next year. He believed | form a strong Government for India, and 
that this was a measure which it would | also that the Government of India should 
be'found possible to work, though there | be in India. It was necessary that the 
might be many difficulties in its way. He | original action of the Government of India 
believed that the noble Earl had ‘himself | in matters of taxation, should be in India. 
admitted that there were no persons so| Tue Eant or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
lightly taxed as the merchants in India, | he wished to be allowed to express one 
and the difficulty of getting at their re- | word of caution to the noble Duke and the 
sources was only the same difficulty as| Government. Let them observe that this 
was found to exist in'this country. He| great measure of taxation, which was to 
believed it could be levied on them as| press on every individual in India, was 
easily as on the merchants of London. He | committed to the decision of a legislative 
should like to know whether there was | body, which, though composed of very re- 
any despatch in which Mr. Wilson had | spectable gentlemen, was altogether with- 
referred 'to his proposals which could be | out the confidence of any one man in the 
laid: before the House; and he should also | country, and that this body was to dispose 
wish to know whether these proposals had | of the property of all the Natives, many 
the sanction of Lord Canning, and whe- | of whom thought that it was contrary to 
ther the Council coincided with Mr. Wil-| good faith to tax them at all, and that 
sony He perfectly agreed with the noble | there was not a Native, who was capable 
Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) that, al- | of expressing an opinion on the subject. 
though he was not prepared to say to| Tue Marevess or CLANRICARDE 
what amount, there must be some local| hoped the Indian Government was not 
army maintained in India. quite so bad as noble Lords opposite sup- 
‘Luz Eant or ELLENBOROUGH said, | posed. If so, what was the good of having 
he-was afraid that Mr. Wilson would be | an Indian Council at all? He had always 
too fast: for the noble Lord, for he thought | heard this old song, that India should be 
itmight be inferred from that Gentleman’s | governed in India; but practically the 
speech that ‘the Standing Orders would be| were always governing it from England. 
put aside:and’the measures passed without | A Council formed of men of Indian expe- 
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rience was appointed here, and then they 
sent out a gentleman, who had never been 
in India in his life, and in a few months 
he proposed that the whole population 
should be taxed. He hoped the speech 
of Mr. Wilson would be laid before the 
House. It must have come home, or been 
commented on in some Minute of the 
Council in Leadenhall Street. Or, if not, 
it might be made the subject of some in- 
nocent Minute, to which the speech might 
be added as an inclosure, and thus laid 
before the House. He hoped the whole 
subject, one of the very gravest import- 
ance, would be brought regularly before 
them. 

Lorn WYNFORD asked, whether it 
was intended to form a staff corps of 
officers for India; and whether officers of 
the Indian army would be allowed to ex- 
change into the Queen’s Army ? 
©'Tur Duxe or ARGYLL stated (as we 
understood) that there would be a staff 
organized for India; and that the other 
point had not been decided. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH sug- 
gested-that the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde) should move for the 
production of the documents he had re- 
ferred to. If the Indian Council had any 
opinion on the subject, it was right that 
the House should know it. 

Tot Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he was disposed to do so. The 
House had a right to know their opinions. 
They had been appointed to assist the 
Secretary of State, and he ought to be 
able to rely on their advice. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at half-past Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 29, 1860. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Birts,—1° Emblements, &ec. 
(Ireland) ; Tenure and Improvement of Land 
(Iveland) ; Bank of Ireland; Poor Relief, dc. 
(Ireland); Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) ; 
Highland Roads and Bridges. 

2° Pawnbrokers Act Amendment; Bankruptcy 
and Insolvency ; Companies. 
8° Benefit Societies Rules Amendment. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED ELECTION. 
House informed, that the Committee 
had determined,— 


“ That Duptey Coutts Mansorisanks, esquire, 
is duly elected a Burgess to serve in this pre- 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 


sCOMMONS} ' 








Question. 
sent Parliament for the Town of Berwick-upoa, 
Tweed. We 

“ And the said Determination was ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House.” 


CORONER'S INQUEST,—QUESTION, 


Mr. BRISTOW said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he ean state why ‘no In- 
quest was held by the Coroner upon the 
body of a Coastguardsman who ‘was killed 
by one of the trains of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company on their North Kent 
line, at Milton, next Gravesend, on oF 
about the 1st day of February’ last ? 

. Srm GEORGE LEWIS said, that in re- 
ply to a communication made to the Coro- 
ner, stating that dissatisfaction had been 
expressed at his omission to hold an in- 
quest, that Gentleman explained that he 
was not surprised at the dissatisfaction 
which had arisen, but that, in declining to 
hold the inquest, he had only acted. upor 
the instructions issued by the magistrates 
of the county to Coroners, and not on his 
own view of the requirements of the case, 


CHAPLAINS IN THE NAVY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. SELWYN said, he wished to ask 
the. Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
intend to recal the Circular of the 2nd 
of February, 1860, relating to the rank of 
Chaplains in the Royal Navy, or to alter 
the Circular so as to make it accord with 
that portion of the Order in Council which 
relates to the same subject; and whether 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
are prepared to make any arrangement, in 
compliance with the request of the Chap- 
lains, that in choice of quarters, sharing 
prize money, and taking a passage, they 
rank with Commanders afloat, or field offi- 
cers when employed on shore ? 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
he believed the question of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman referred to an Order 
which had been issued on the 23rd, and 
not on the 2nd of February, which can- 
celled a former Order framed upon an 
Order in Council. He believed the Cireu- 
lar, with regard to Chaplains, had been 
issued in ‘accordance with the desire of @ 
large portion of the Chaplains themselves, 
who did not wish to have any military 
rank. It was only a certain limited num- 
ber of ambitious gentlemen who desired to 
have that rank, while the great majority of 
the body thought their own sacred calling 
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wasa sufficient distinction. With 
to the choice of quarters, by which he pre- 
simed the hon. and learned Member meant 
cabins, he had to state that Chaplains were 
always allowed one of the best cabins in 
the quietest part of the ship. With re- 
gard to sharing prize-money and taking 
as commanders afloat, he was afraid 
the: Admiralty could not accede to that pro- 
The Chaplains had never ranked 
with Commanders afloat, but had taken 
their rank with the Paymasters and Sur- 
and other Officers of that class, and 
the Admiralty had no intention of altering 

that arrangement. 


ITALY—THE PAPAL STATES. 
NOTE OF THE CARDINAL SECRETARY OF S©ATE. 
QUESTION. 

Me. BOWYER said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Lord Cowley has forwarded to 
Her Majesty’s Government a Copy of a 
Note, dated the 29th day of February last, 
fom his Eminence the Cardinal Secretary 
of State to the Nuncio at Paris, answer- 
ing the arguments of Mons. de Thouvenel ; 
and also, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will lay that state paper upon the 
Table of the House ? 

“Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
Government had not received any Copy of 
the Despatch in question from Lord Cow- 
ley; but Cardinal Antonelli had stated to 
a Diplomatic Agent in Rome he was ex- 
tremely sorry he could not give a copy of 
the document at the time, but that it was 
about to be published, and he would fur- 
nish Copies of it to the Diplomatic Agents 
in that City. As soon as Her Majesty’s 
Government received it they would take 
care to lay it on the Table of the House. 


LUCKNOW PRIZE MONEY.—QUESTION. 


Mz. VANCE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India when the 
prize money for Lucknow will be distri- 
buted, and if simultaneously to the Officers 
entitled to it who have remained in India 
and to those who have returned home with 
their regiments, or are invalided? 

Siz MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
before the right hon. Baronet answered 
that.question he wished to know whether 
he gould state what were the Troops among 
Whom that prize money was be divided, 

8m CHARLES WOOD said, he was not 

in a position to answer the question 
put by, the hon. Baronet.. In answer to 
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the hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. Vance), 

he had to state that the prize money be- 

longed in the first place to the Crown, and 

it was necessary that the permission of the 
Crown should ‘be obtained, through the 
Lords of the Treasury, for its distribution 
among the Troops. ‘The matter had there- 

fore been referred to them, and it was for 
the Treasury to give the necessary instruc- 
tions for the distribution. But the Lords of 
the Treasury had proposed that a different 
scale should be adopted from that which 
usually prevailed, their suggestion being 
that the scale should be the same as that 
adopted in the case of the Russian war. 

The effect of the proposal would be to in- 
crease the shares of the private soldiers 
and to diminish that of the officers of high 
rank. The authorities at the India Board 
stated they had no objection whatever to 
such an arrangement; and that was the 
state in which the matter stood at the 
present moment, and he could not pre- 
cisely say when the distribution would. 
take place. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mx. VANCE said, he wished to ask the 
Attorney General if he can state to the 
House what will be the increased charge 
on the Consolidated Fund by the operation 
of the new Bankruptcy Bill? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
the charge to be transferred to the Con- 
solidated Fund appears by the last Return, 
ending 31st of December, 1859, to be in 
the aggregate, £20,227. That is a charge 
for compensations and retiring annuities 
which, of course, will diminish almost 
daily, seeing that the greater number of 
them had been granted so long ago as 
1832. I think one gentleman, possessed 
of the large sinecure of nearly £8,000 a 
year, has been in the enjoyment of it for 
thirty years. In all probability therefore 
that charge will be greatly reduced before 
the 11th of October, 1860, the day when 
the Bill proposes to come into operation. 
But then I do not in the smallest degree 
consider that there is any engagement on 
the part of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the payment of compensations 
and retiring annuities should be a per- 
manent charge on the Consolidated Fund. 
I expect, if the Bill answers its purpose, 
that there will be a very large surplus 
revenue from the income of the Bank- 
ruptey Court. I have provided by the 
Bill that a very accurate Return shall be 
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made, and therefore as soon as the Bank- 
ruptcy Fund-is able to bear the expense, 
this charge may: be transferred from the 
Consolidatad Fund, provided the Bank- 
ruptcy Fund can bear it consistently with 
the reduction of the fees. . Beyond that 
sum the Bill proposes to charge the Con- 
solidated. Fund with the salary of the 
Judge and Secretary, and that I expect to 
be a permanent charge upon it. The com- 
pensations of the released Commissioners 
will be paid, as their salaries now are, out 
of the Fees of the Court. 


MURDER OF CAPTAIN LAMBERT AT 
LIMA.—_QUESTION, 


Mr. BAZLEY said, in the absence of 
his hon, Friend (Mr. Turner) he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received from the British 
Charge d’ Affaires in Peru any communica- 
tion in reference to the recent robbery and 
murder in open day, at Lima, of Captain 
Lambert, of H.M.S. Vixen; and, if so, 
whether any steps have been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government in relation thereto? 

Lozp JOHN RUSSELL said, it appeared 
that it was a murder committed solely for 
the purpose of robbery, that it bore no 
political character whatever, and that the 
Government of Lima were using their best 
exertions to detect the perpetrators. 


SURREY RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ASHLEY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has been 
directed to a Letter, signed E. G., which 
appeared in Zhe Zimes of Thursday last, 
complaining that on the 20th of March 
four persons, dressed in the uniform of a 
Rifle Corps, while practising on Wands- 
worth Common, aimed at and shot the 
favourite dog of the writer’s sister, imme- 
diately upon which fatal catastrophe they 
all ran away; and, whether it would not 
be advisable to authorize the Police to put 
a stop to sharp-shooting upon public fvot- 
paths? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he under- 
stood that the North Surrey Rifle Volun- 
teers had been upon the day in question 
drilling in that neighbourhood, and that 
four men in their uniform were seen near 
the spot where the dog was killed, but 
that the Police could not discover who 


The Attorney General 


|was the person who had fired. the ‘shot: 
He understood that no sharp-shooting ha 
taken place near the footpath, hah at 
ORGANIZATION OF THE WAR ESTA. 
BLISHMENTS.—QUESTION. 


‘In reply to.a question of Sir Dr. Lacr 
Evans, CITED) 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that it 
was his intention to move,. after, Easter, 
the re-appointment of the Committee on 
the Organization of the War Establish, 
ments. a 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 

QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask thé 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether he 
has received the Rejoinder of the Catholie 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland to'his 
Reply to their Memorial’ on the’ subjett 
of Education; and whether, if he has ré 
ceived such Rejoinder, he is prepared 
lay it upon the Table at the earliest ‘op- 
portunity? He also wished ‘to ask, Whe- 
ther, as the Irish Members were. anxious 
to return to Ireland for the Easter holi- 
days, the further consideration of the Irish 
Reform Bill will not be put off until after 
the holidays ? Sax: 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had reeéived 
the Document ‘referred to, and would 
readily lay it on the Table. With regard 
to the second reading of the Irish Reform 
Bill, there seemed no prospect of reading 
it a second time before Easter; and, there- 
fore, he proposed to have it brouglit fot- 
ward on Friday, the 20th of April; 


DRAINAGE.—QUESTION. 


Sin WILLIAM MILES said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if it is the intention,of 
the Government to introduce any measure 
this Session for the improvement of Qut- 
falls, the deepening of existing public, Wa- 
ter-courses, and the drainage of low-lying 
Lands in districts by means of general pro- 
visions; and, if not, whether the Govera- 
ment would appoint a Commission, to in- 
quire into the extent and nature of exist- 
ing evils and the best means of remedying 
them ! 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the, Go- 
vernment had had under their considera 
tion for some months past, a, Bill, upon 
the subject of public drainage..., [t,,.was 





in a forward state, and if there was any 
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t of its being proceeded with, it 

t be introduced to the House ;. but 

i the present position of public business, 

he did not see that any benefit could arise 
from the introduction of such a Bill. 


“ ORD ER: OF BUSINESS, 


{pe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he rose to move that the 
notices of Motions be postponed until after 
the Orders of the Day for the consideration 
ofthe Income Tax Bill as amended, and the 
Committee on the Stamp Duties. It was 
material with regard to the arrangements 
made in ‘‘ another place’ for the Easter 
vacation, that the two Bills alluded to 
should be taken that evening. He was 
under the impression that it was not the 
desire of the House) to renew, in any ex- 
tended form, the general debate upon the 
Income Tax Bill.. If there were any such 
desire he at once admitted that it would 
not be fair to displace the ordinary busi- 
ness, but it would be certainly most con- 
yenient that the Bills to which he referred 
should be taken at once. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“That the Notices of Motions be postponed 
tntil after the Orders of the Day for the conside- 
ration of the Income Tax Bill, as amended, and 
the Committee on the Stamp Duties Bill.” 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he had a Motion 
on the paper referring to what he conceived 
tobe a very important subject. He had 
had a'similar Motion on the paper when 
the Treaty of Commerce was under dis- 
cussion, and the Government then appealed 
to: him to withdraw it, giving him a dis- 
tinct pledge that they would grant a day 
to bring it forward in a distinct form. He 
saw however, from the. great pressure of 
public business that it would be utterly im- 
possible for the Government to redeem 
that pledge, and he, therefore, considered it 
was his duty to go to the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Palmerston) and state that, 
however important he considered his own 
Motion, yet the exigences’ of the public 
business appeared so great that he could 
not keep the Government to their pledge 
tegarding it. He, therefore, took his 
chance, and’ balloted fora day. He got 
that day, his Motion stood’ second on the 


‘paper, and there was, therefore, a good 


prospect of having it brought on. Now, 


if the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Mo- 
‘tion ‘were carried there would be but little 


chance of its coming on that night, and, 
consequently, of its coming on ‘before ‘the 





Easter holidays. He felt, therefore, re- 
luctantly compelled to oppose the Motion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that there was 
no intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to offer any opposition to his Motion. 
On the contrary, he thought it would be a 
fit resolution for the House to adopt, and 
therefore, so far as that circumstance might 
guide him with regard to the question of 
time, he could assure the hon. Gentleman 
that so far as the Government were con- 
cerned they had no objection whatever to 
his Motion being acceded to at once. 
Whatever hon. Members might determine 
as to the right of precedence, he trusted 
that even if the Motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should not be acceded 
to, the two Bills to which it referred 
might be proceeded with at a somewhat 
early hour in order that hon. Members, 
who were anxious to express their opin- 
ions with regard to them might have an 
opportunity of doing so. 

Mx. DISRAELI said, that this was the 
fourth Thursday that private Members had 
been called upon to relinquish their right 
of ‘proceeding with the business on the 
paper in its regular order by giving the 
Government precedence. ‘He considered 
that they ought not to be called upon to 
give up their privileges, unless in case of 
urgent necessity. He was not prepared 
at all to assent to the assumption of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that there 
would be no further discussion upon the 
Income Tax Bill, or even upon the other 
financial measures. He rather apprehend- 
ed that there would be a somewhat long 
discussion. He should himself consider 
the question very much in reference to the 
course the Government proposed to take 
with regard to the duty on paper; and he 
hoped some communication would be made 
to the House as to the position in which 
they were placed on that subject as re- 
garded the duty on the export of rags. 
That was a subject which very much in- 
terested the public at present,’ and he 
hoped it might be in the power of the 
Government to make some satisfactory 
statement in reference to it. He was at 
a loss to understand why the Government 
could not proceed with the financial mea- 
sures to-morrow. 

Mz. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he hoped 
the House ‘would not agree to the Chan- 
cellor'of the Exchequer’s demand. The 
whole business of the House was getting 


‘topsy-turvy. They were making Friday 
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a Notice day, and now the Government 
roposed not to take the Orders of the 
y in precedence of Notices of Motion, 
but to run down the list of Orders, and 
take two particular Orders, 10 and 11, in 
precedence of everything else. What was 
the use of their instituting particular rules 
for their guidance and information as to 
when business was to come on, if they 
were systematically infringed. What was 
to become of the Orders which stood first 
on the list, and over which the Govern- 
ment had no control? Both the hon. 
Members for Liverpool and Guildford had 
Bills of considerable importance which 
stood before the Income Tax and Paper 
Duty Bills. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, the right hon. Gentleman 
need not be so anxious as to the necessity 
for resisting the demands of Government, 
because that was one of those demands 
which it was not in the slightest degree 
the intention of the Government to force 
upon a reluctant House. Unless with gene- 
ral acquiescence such a Motion ought not 
to be carried—it ought not to be forced 
forward with a limited majority, amid 
discontent and dissatisfaction. He would 
therefore withdraw it. All he could ven- 


ture to say was that he hoped that the 
Government would be permitted to take 
the Bills at a later hour than otherwise 


would have been usual. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) had referred to 
a point of importance which he said was 
much connected with the progress of the 
Bills. He had no difficulty in giving an 
explanation upon it. He should have been 
very desirous to bring forward the Paper 
Duty Bill that evening if the state of pub- 
lic business had permitted it, but he did 
not think in the present position of the 
business it would be possible to proceed 
further before Easter. ‘So far as regarded 
the duties to be imposed, or not to be im- 
posed, on foreign paper, that was in no 
respect an urgent question, and there was 
no necessity whatever for asking the atten- 
tion of the House until a convenient period 
after Easter. He begged leave to with- 
draw the Motion which he had proposed. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he was very glad 
the Motion had been withdrawn, and he 
was also glad to hear the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) say that there 
would be no opposition on the part of 
the Government to the Motion of’ the hon. 
Member for Sunderland. That discussion 
would probably, therefore, be short, and 
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would give an opportunity ‘to’ the hie 
Secretary for Ireland and the Attorney 
General for Ireland to bring forward 
question of very great, indeed of’ almost 
vital importance, to the people of Ireland. 
The notices of those Bills had been ‘kept 
upon the paper for the last two months, 
and he hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen would, therefore, avail thémiselyés 
of that night’s opportunity to make’ suth 
explanations as might be neécessaty in 
reference to them. He would even go 
further and say, that if the opportunity 
should come at a late period of the 

the Irish Members would be satisfi 
have the Bills laid upon the table; with- 
out explanation, in order to give’ an ‘op- 
portunity for their discussion on an early 
day. B 

Me. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
that the imposition of an income tax ¢f 
ten millions sterling upon the people’ wis 
of more importance than the Motions’ ¢f 
private Members. The Bill had yet pro 
ceeded without a single debate. It was 
read a first time after midnight, read'a 
second time after one o’clock, and weit 
through Committee on Wednesday, a few 
minutes before the adjournment of the 
House. He asked the Chancellor ‘of the 
Exchequer to give a pledge that he would 
not proceed with the Bill after nine that 
evening, or ten at latest. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he concurred with 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
Maguire), in the hope that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would be prepared, 
when his turn came, to proceed with the 
Bill which stood in his name. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he certainly 
was prepared and desirous to avail himself 
of the opportunity. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN. 
ARMY. 


PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Cotonrt SYKES said, he rose to bring 
forward the Motion which stood in his 
name for certain Returns connected with 
the reorganization of the Indian army- 
As he had served with the three armies of 
India in the field, he was probably justi- 
fied in forming his own opinion upon the 
subject; but as he might be considered to 
have taken a prejudiced view, he moved 
for these Returns, in order to enable the 
House to determine what: ‘value’ ‘was’ 10 





Mr. EF. P. Bouverie 


be attached to his opinion.  Althongh' his 
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Motion was headed. ‘‘The Organization of | life, or, at all events, beyond those pe- 
the Indian Army,’’ that, in truth, was a| riods of life at which officers of the Indian 
misnomer, for although the bengal army | army generally remained in India. They 
had already disappeared, with the excep-| had a Napier and a Gough, and they had 
tion of thirteen or fifteen regiments; the| now a Clyde—all of them septuagena- 


armies of Bombay and Madras stood in- 
tact. in.their organization, and were now as 


rians. Therefore the arguments that the 
seniority system necessarily incapacitated 


loyal and effective as they ever were. The! officers for command by reason of age 
question he wished to bring before the | were groundless and futile. The difference 


House was simply whether the army in 
India should be under the control exclu- 
sively of the Governor General of India 
and the Secretary of State for India, or 


whether it should be one under the con- | 


trol of the Secretary of State for War in 
England and the Horse Guards? The 
right hon. Secretary of State for India, 
seemed last year to have made up his mind 
upon the subject, because he had passed a 
Bill through that House for the mainte- 
nance of 30,000 European troops in India 
asa local army; and. he would now ask 
him whether in a review of the services of 
that army he had found that the Indian 
service had ever been wanting in cases of 
emergency or been unequal to any crisis, 
or, whether there had been a single in- 
stance of such a disaster as the loss of an 
army under an Indian officer, and whether 
the same could be said of Royal command- 
ers? Most undoubtedly not. As regard- 
ed its commanders, had the Indian service 
not produced its Clive, its Goddard, who 
marched 6,000 Bengal Sepoys, unaided by 
European troops, from Calpee, through a 
hostile country, and saved Guzerat from 
desolation? Had it not also produced 
its Ochterlony, its Pollock, its Nott, its 
Outram, its Havelock? The fact that the 
misfortunes which had occurred in India 
had never happened under an Indian offi- 
cer, was attributable to the local expe- 
nence of Indian officers, their know- 
ledge of the country and the people, and 
of the organization and temper of their 
troops. It was by these means that the 
Indian officers had got through difficulties 
which had overwhelmed others. With 
tegard to the seniority system in the In- 
dian army, it had been asserted that. it 
necessarily produced old men, worn out 
in the service, incompetent to command, 
and physically and mentally unsuited to 
the elevated position in which they were 
placed. The names which he had already 
given was a sufficient answer to that 
unjustifiable assertion. Moreover, in the 
Royal army had they not some of the most 
uistinguished men as successful command- 
era in India at a very adyanced stage of 





of cost between the line and local Euro- 
pean troops was 20 per cent; but admit- 
ting it to be only 10 per cent, that differ- 
ence upon ten millions of money spent 
annually upon European troops in India 
would be exactly one million per annum 
saved. Was not that another argument 
in favour of a local army? Another ad- 
vantage in regard to the local troops in 
India, was in their being acclimatized. 
They were not subject to the same mor- 
tality to which troops lately arrived in 
India were subject. In illustration of this 
fact, the gallant Colonel mentioned an in- 
stance which occurred in the force under 
General Whitelock, which was composed 
of troops of the line, and local European 
troops, about equal in strength, and whilst 
the losses amongst the acclimatized troops 
amounted to 3$ per cent only, the losses 
amongst troops of the line was 10} per 
cent. Another instance occurred in the 
7lst Regiment of the line, which, with 
the 3rd Madras European Regiment, was 
under the command of Sir Hugh Rose, 
and upon one occasion the 71st Regiment, 
which had lately arrived from Europe, had 
twenty men struck down by sun-stroke in 
one morning, many of whom died. How 
many men did the House suppose were 
struck down on that day in the old Indian 
Madras European Regiment? Not one! 
It had been said that if a local army in 
India were maintained, it must deterio- 
rate in its physique, morale, and discipline; 
but he need only refer to the services ren- 
dered by the 1st Bengal Fusiliers and the 
Madras Fusiliers, and Bombay European 
Regiments, at the battles of Plassey, Buxar, 
Arcot, and Guzerat, fought a hundred years 
ago, and to many other battles whose 
names emblazon their colours, and to the 
glorious services recently rendered by those 
troops during the late outbreak in India, 
to prove how utterly without foundation 
was the assertion of deterioration. Again, 
in this country so jealous were the people 
of having a standing army that the army 
was only maintained by an annual Mu- 
tiny Act and annual money Votes. What 
would the people say, then, to an army of 
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100,000 men being maintained in India, 
and paid out of the revenues of India. 
and being under the Secretary for War 
and the Horse Guards,’ but independent of 
the House of Commons? It was proposed 
that 80,000 European troops should be 
maintained in India; that every regi- 
ment should be relieved decennially; con- 
sequently, there would be annually 8,000 
men afloat or in transitu ; and with the re- 
serves and depdts, the actual number, in- 
dependent of the House of Commons, would 
amount to 105,000 men. Now, he asked, 
would it be possible to recruit an army of 
105,000 Englishmen, for Indian service, 
independently of the army required for the 
Imperial service at home or in case of a 
European war? It would be physically 
impossible; and nothing short of a con- 
scription would ever do it. Besides, an 
army of 100,000 men must consist of 100 
regiments, which would require each from 
forty to sixty officers, so that there would 
be 4,000 or 6,000 commissions to be given 
away. And would the House of Commons 
be willing to add this vast amount of pa- 
tronage to that already possessed by the 
Horse Guards? Yet such would be the 
effect of the scheme proposed; and if the 
army in India, with its own organization, 
was not to be kept under the Governor 
General and the Secretary for India, there 
would be a constant clashing of authori- 
ties. The returns for which he had asked 
were absolutely. necessary. to enable the 
House to form a right judgment when 
the question came regularly before it ; and 
he did not see that they could be object- 
ed to. They comprised the opinions of 
men whose opinions, whatever they were, 
would possess almost irresistible weight 
in this country, and they could not, he 
thought, be considered of a confidential 
character, as every official department was 
bound to give such information to Par- 
liament when it was’ demanded, and no- 
thing should be kept back. He agreed 
with a distinguished public servant now 
in India, that whenever anything in such 
cases was concealed the Government it- 
self was damaged by that concealment, 
and he would warn the right hon. Baro- 
net the Secretary for India that a great 
feeling of distrust was now growing up 
in the minds of thousands of our officers 
in India, and a suspicion was entertain- 
ed that it was wished not to carry out in 
a bond fide spirit that clause of the late 
India Act which ensured to every civil or 
military servant of the East India Com- 
Colonel Sykes 
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pany on their transfer to the Crown, that 
the same rights, privileges, promoti 
pensions, and other prospects that they had 
before enjoyed, should be maintained and 
continued to them under the Crown. 
was a growing fear amongst the officers in 
India that this clause would not have the 
efficacy it was intended to have. Under 
these circumstances, he begged to move 
for an— 

‘« Address for Copies of the Report of 
the Military Committee of the Council of 
India,” &c. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


‘That an humble Address be presented to Hep 


Majesty, that She will be gatoedly pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this House 
Copies of the Report of the Military Committes 
of the Council of India to the Council upon the 
Re-organization of the Army of India ;, of the de: 
cision of the Secretary of State for India in Couns 
cil thereon ; and, of all Minutes of Members of 
the Council upon the subject. 

“ Of the Report of the Actuary to the Seere 
tary of State for India in Council on the cost of 
a Military European Force in India of Troops of 
the British Line, as compared with the cost of an. 
European Local Force. 

“ Of all Minutes in Council in Calcutta by Sir 
Bante Frerz, K.C.B., and Major Ge Sir 
James Outram, baronet, G.C.B., on the subject of 
the Re-organization of the Indian Army. 

** And of all Correspondence between the Im- 
ial Military Authorities in England and the 
ratary of State for India in Council, from the 

lst day of September, 1858, regarding disburse: 
ments involving additional claims for Military Ex- 
penditure for Imperial purposes, to be defrayed 
out of the Revenues of India, together with a ta- 
bulated Statement showing the amounts admitted 
by the Secretary of State for India in Couneil, 
and those not admitted, and the totals of each.” 

Mr. BUXTON said, that before this 
matter was irrevocably decided by the Go- 
vernment, he was, glad his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend had giver him an opportunity 
for a little conversation upon a question 
which really was one of great importance. 
The question was, whether the European 
force in India, which at present was, in a 
great meusure, a local one for India alone, 
and belonged, so to speak, to the Governor 
General of India, should in future consist 
wholly of regiments of the regular army, 
taking India in their rota, as they might 


take any other colony. At first sight it: 


seemed very natural, now that they had 
done away with the East India Company 
that they should abolish its army as 
well, and defend India, as any other part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions was defend- 
ed, namely, with a portion of the regu- 


lar army of the country. Doubtless, ab. 


first sight, that proposal commended itself 


by its simplicity; and no doubt some» 
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If, therefore, they made the European 
| foree a local one as well, then they would 
indeed make the Indian army a single army 


strong argaments in favour of this scheme 
were adduced by the witnesses who were 
examined before the Commissioners who 
inquired into this subject, some of which 


he would briefly and fairly lay before the | 
it was, of a divided army, under a divided 


House. One of their arguments was that 


if regiments were permanently stationed in | 


Tndia they were apt to deteriorate in dis- 
cipline. That, however, was stoutly de- 
pied’ by matiy officers of high authority, 
and he thought if was hardly borne: out 
by Indian history, which, as the hon. and 
gallant Officer (Colonel Sykes) had said, 
teemed with ‘the achievements—showing 
no less good conduct than valour and dis- 
cipline—of the local European force. They 
further urged that it would be a good thing 
for the’ regular army to have its share in 
the credit und experience that might be 
derived froin Indian wars. But now that 
there was no longer a single warlike neigh- 
bour to contend with, they might fairly 
look forward to a long period of peace, so 
that the soldiers would be more likely to 
be injured by the Indian climate than 
benefited by Indian campaigns. It was 
further said that 2 mutiny among the 
European troops would be more easily put 
down if they belonged to the regular army 
than if they belonged to'a local foree—an 
argument which he did not think worth 
discussing: These three were the only 
arguments in favour of the scheme which 
seemed to him worth notice, except the 
grand argument—and he allowed it to be 
a powerful one—the argument that surely 
it-must be far best in a single country to 
have but a single army under a single 
head; that by blending the two into one 
they would render the whole force a more 
effective’ instrument, and would escape 
those’ jealousies that must arise between 
two services running in couples. It might 
be replied that what some call jealousy 
was regarded by others as a wholesome 
and stimulating emulation ; and again, that 
actual experience had not shown any ill 
effects from the combination of the local 
with the Imperial forces. Waiving that, 
however, and allowing that the army of 
India should be one army under one head, 
still it was an open question whether the 
sound inference would not be to make the 
whole European army a local one, under 
the Governor General, instead of making 
It altogether a part of the regular army, 
under the Horse Guards. That alternative 
was exactly as’ open to them as the other, 
and they ought to remember that the Na- 
tive army must perforce be a local one. 
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under one head; whereas, in the other 
case, they would retain the evil, such as 


command; and he saw that Indiam officers 
of great experience looked forward with 
alarm to the mortification and jealousy 
which the Native army would feel were the 
line drawn so sharply between itself and 
the European force. It appeared to him, 
then, that the arguments in favour of the 
proposed change were not of great weight, 
except the last, from which, however, the 
legitimate inference would not be to im- 
perialize the whole European force, but to 
localize it all. But, when he turned to 
the other side of the question, he found 
the arguments against the scheme so nu- 
merous that the difficulty no longer was 
to find out what they were, but to choose 
among them, and so powerful that it was 
not surprising to find nearly every Indian 
statesman of experi¢nce and authority 
dead against the change. He might just 
mention the names of the Earl of Ellen- 
borough, Earl Canning, the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn ; and above all, Sir John 
Lawrence. Noone who had had any in- 
tercourse with Sir John Lawrence would 
dispute his profound knowledge and pro- 
found wisdom on questions of Indian po- 
licy; but he (Mr. Buxton) knew that Sir 
John Lawrence looked upon it, not as a 
matter of secondary consequence, but of 
first-rate consequence to the welfare of 
India, to prevent this scheme from being 
carried out. The House ought to observe 
this, that while on the one hand the 
scheme had proceeded from a Commission 
consisting mainly of a number of English 
generals and the British Commander-in- 
Chief, from whom they could not look for 
any intimacy with Indian affairs, and 
who might, perhaps, have some bias to- 
wards increasing the power of the Horse 
Guards, on the other hand the scheme was 
condemned by nearly every man whose 
judgment on Indian affairs was worth six- 
pence. And now, what were the argu- 
ments that weighed with the latter so 
strongly? It would detain the House too 
long were he to dwell upon them all; 
some, therefore, he would not touch upon. 
There were a few which he would barely 
refer to; but there were three or four to 
which he really was anxious to invite the 
attention of the House. The arguments 
that he would simply mention, without 
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dwelling upon them, were these :—It was 
said that if regiments were permanently 
stationed in India, instead of merely pay- 
ing it flying visits, they acquired a kind 
of traditional knowledge of the way to 
encounter the climate, and of the neces- 
sity for temperance and care; and, in the 
same way, they acquired an intimacy with 
the character of the Natives, which pre- 
served them from violating their feelings, 
and further a smattering of the languages of 
the country which is found to be very con- 
venient, especially in campaigning. Again, 
it was pointed out that if a regiment were 
a mere bird of passage, the men formed 
no lasting ties in the country, whereas, in 
local regiments, many of the men inter- 
married with the Natives, and many of the 
invalids and pensioners settled among the 
hills. As regarded health, the mortality 
in regiments that landed fresh in India 
was perfectly awful. Some returns given 
in the Appendix to the blue-book showed 
that in those regiments that went straight 
from England to India, 110 men out of 
every 1,000 die in the first year, and that 
fact might suggest another strong argu- 
ment in favour of a local force. They 
were assured by the highest local authori- 
ties that, in Lord Ellenborough’s words, 
it was cruel to see how young men, whose 
constitutions had not been formed, perished 
on their arrival in India, Well, then, if 
they had a distinct army for India, they 
might for that army put the age of ad- 
mission, say, three years higher than for 
the regular army. By that means they 
would cease to compete with the home 
army for recruits, while they would lessen 
the mortality in India, with all the sorrow, 
suffering, and expense which it entailed. 
But, once more, they were warned, and 
that by men of great authority, and with 
great emphasis, of the risk there would 
be, that if the European force in India 
were merely part and parcel of the regu- 
lar army, then in any stress at home, the 
remote interests of India, despite their 
infinite importance, would be forgotten, 
and our military force there dangerously 
weakened. ‘To these secondary, and yet 
weighty arguments, he would add but one 
more. It was said that already the Horse 
Guards was overwhelmed with business, 
that the interests of the army suffered 
greatly from the impossibility of giving 
minute attention to such yast affairs, and 
that it would be a serious evil to the re- 
gular army if the Commander-in-Chief 
was further encumbered with the weight 
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of the whole European force of India; 
But he came to the main objections to the 
scheme, and the first of these was as fol. 
lows. It was proposed to keep up an army 
in India of 80,000 Europeans. \ Plainly 
then, if the regiments were to be shifted 
to and fro every ten years, each: year 
8,000 men would be brought from India 
and §,000 would be sent there to take 
their place. That is to say, every year 
16,000 men would perform that: four 
months’ voyage, and their services, mean: 
while, would be utterly and absolutely 
lost. Nay, in time of war, instead, of 
being a great strength, they would bea 
great weakness to the country, from. their 
liability to be captured by the enemy, 
The next consideration was that the ex- 
pense of these vast movements of whole 
regiments every ten years would be 4 
most disastrous burthen to the India 
finances. Sir A. Tulloch, who was, an 
ardent admirer of the proposed change, 
reckoned that if some economical plans of 
his were adopted, the transmission of re 
giments by the Cape would only. cos 
£430,000 a year; but the House could 
guess whether such estimates would. be 
found to be within or without the mark. 
It was said, however, that there would 
be no great difference in expense between 
a permanent and a local army, because 
men now only enlisted for ten years, and, 
therefore, in any case, they must needs be 
sent back, and substitutes sent out, when 
that term of service had expired. But 
they must remember, that the moving of 
regiments would be altogether exclusive 
and independent of those movements of in- 
dividual soldiers. During the regiment's 
ten years’ stay in India, the terms of ser 
vice of at least nine-tenths of the men 
would have expired before its last year; 
a multitude more would have been inva- 
lided, or would have died, and their places 
taken by recruits from England; but the 
shifting of the entire regiment at. the 
end of its term of Indian service would 
be quite distinct from this, and in ad- 
dition to it. And even should the ex- 
pense now excced half-a-million, still he 
was sure that no one who had paid at- 
tention to Indian affairs would deny that 
this was a matter of very grave import 
ance. For his part, he believed that the 
very essence of sound wisdom and policy 
with regard to India at the present tme 
was to pare down the expenditure toa 
level with the income, and that yothing 
could be more fatal to the wellbeing:f 
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that country than recklessly to fling away 
millions and half millions. The third 
essential consideration was this—that if 
there were a separate army for India, 
every officer would go out there while 
still young» He would go not for'a short 
sojourn, but to spend his days there. He 
would look forward to an Indian career, 
and to'an Indian career alone, He would 
therefore’ have a powerful inducement to 
familiarize himself with the language of 
the people, and with whatever else would 
be likely to advance him in that Indian 
career, and being, so to speak, the servant 
of the Indian Government, his abilities, if 
he proved. a man of ability, would be 
available for that Government either for 
any military or any civil post, and every- 
one who was at all acquainted with Indian 
history must be aware of the incalculable 
yalue to our dominion over that country of 
services so obtained. Some objections no 
doubt had been made to that system, but 
in the opinion of the wisest Indian states- 
man, and again he might quote Sir John 
Lawrence, its effect was to give a power- 
ful stimulus to the officers of the Indian 
army, by setting before them careers of 
responsibility and glory, even in the time 
of peace, and to supply-a large body of 
excellent officials; while, in case of war, 
it had been found that no officers had 
shown such robust and vigorous ability as 
those whose minds had been trained by 
dealing with large civil affairs. But, abo- 
lish the loeal Kuropean force, and that 
m would be at an end. In that case 

¢ thing would work thus :—A regiment 
stationed, say at Gibraltar, would be sent 
out in its turn to India; the superior offi- 
ets would, as a matter of course, be mid- 
dle-aged men, past the period for entering 
upon a new career; the young men would 
feel that in ten years they would leave 
India and be home again; that even then 
perhaps they would be little more than 
irty years of age, and the minds of all 
would rather look to an English or Euro- 
pean career than one in Oriental banish- 
ment—nor, indeed, would it be possible 
for the Governor General to borrow other 
rf officers for his own purposes. If 
he did so, it would lead to endless clash- 
ing between the plans and orders of the 
unlucky man’s two masters. The final 
consideration, and one of grave moment, 
was, that if the local army were given up, 
the head of the European force in India 
Would no longer be the Governor General, 
but: the Commander-in-Chief at home. 
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Could it be wise to wrest from the Go- 
vernor of a country like India his autho- 
rity over the army, and transfer it to an 
individual 12,000 or 13,000 miles away, 
and who could have no special knowledge 
of Indian affairs, nor any special interest 
in India? Why not leave all possible au- 
thority in the hands of him who was re- 
sponsible for the tranquillity, and well- 
being, and defence of the empire entrusted 
to his charge. But if it were said that 
the change would be merely one of name, 
and that the Governor General would still 
exercise paramount sway over the Euro- 
pean force in India, then he asked whe- 
ther it was not an obvious principle, but 
especially obvious with regard to such a 
country as India, to leave the whole pres- 
tige of authority where the actual au- 
thority resided? Why should they need- 
lessly lower the ruler of the country in 
the eyes of those under him, by placing 
or seeming to place the command of his 
military force in other hands? Upon the 
whole he (Mr. Buxton) was not aware 
that he had ever endeavoured to weigh the 
pros and the cons of any subject in which 
he found the arguments on the one side so 
utterly overborne by those on the other— 
perhaps the papers which the hon. Mem- 
ber had moved for might throw some light 
upon it—but he earnestly hoped the 
Government might be induced to pause 
before they gave their sanction to this 
scheme. 

Coronet P. HERBERT said, when the ° 
question at issue came fairly before the 
House, he did not think that the senti- 
ments of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
which from his having been long connect- 
ed with the local army, to be both natu- 
ral and honourable to him would carry 
much weight with them. The real ques- 
tion which they had to consider was, what 
would most tend to the efficiency of the 
army in India, due regard being had to 
the interests of officers then in the ser- 
vice. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
laid great stress upon the economy of the 
local troops, in contradistinction to the 
Royal troops. He (Colonel Herbert), how- 
ever, thought that he had placed the 
charge of the former at too low a figure. 
To the alleged impossibility of maintaining 
the required number of the Royal troops 
in India, on account of the difficulty of 
raising recruits, the best reply was, that 
the recruits had been got. Although it 
might be difficult suddenly to increase an 
army, yet, once increased, there could be 
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no real difficulty in maintaining it at the 
requisite strength. He freely admitted 
that the local army had done excellent 
service; but he must say, so far as his 
small experience in India went, and from 
what he had learned in conversations there 
with officers of high rank, the discipline 
of a local European force was not equal to 
that of Her Majesty’s army. To his mind, 
there was one great advantage which a 
Royal army had—namely, that in the case 
of disaffection arising in any of the regi- 
ments of a Royal army, the Indian Go- 
vernment would have the power of moving 
those regiments down to the coast and 
sending them to any of the colonies or 
to England, without assigning any reason, 
and thereby eradicating the evil; whereas 
in the case of a local force in India the 
Government had no such power. All that 
they could do was to move disaffected 
regiments from one station in India to 
another, which would only have the effect 
of disseminating, instead of eradicating 
the evil. ‘The question was one to which 
he paid earnest attention when he was in 
India; he discussed it also with gentlemen 
in high stations, both military and civil, and 
the conclusion at which he arrived, even 
before the recent mutiny, was that if they 
were to have a force raised solely for local 
service they would run the risk of losing 
for the Government of India that freedom 
of action which was so necessary for a 
Government to possess. Occasions might 
arise on which a local army would com- 
bine together for a given purpose like one 
man; not so a Royal army; and in such 
an emergency they would run the risk of 
sacrificing the independence of the Go- 
vernment of India by the army becoming 
that greatest of all curses—the master, 
instead of the servant of the State. 

Smr DE LACY EVANS was understood 
to express his astonishment that that dis- 
cussion had been considered at all neces- 
sary, when he remembered that on the 
debate that took place last year on the 
question whether there should or there 
should not be a local European force, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
India (Sir C. Wood) went even beyond the 
expectations of those who desired a local 
force by intimating his intention to intro- 
duce a measure with the object of increas- 
ing it considerably. On that occasion, too, 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
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Lynn (Lord Stanley) expressed himself, 


most emphatically upon the subject, and 
said it was his bounden duty to place 
Colonel P. Herbert 
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upon record his opinion that’ the Toda] 
force was indispensable for the good’ go- 
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vernment of India. — Notwithstanding 
however, those expressions of opinion’ on 
the part of the noble Lord and ‘the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for India, ‘it 
was rumoured—he hoped without an 
foundation—that the right hon. Gentle. 
man had found good reasons for changi 

his views upon the subject. He (Sir De 
L. Evans) had certainly not changed’ his 
own views. The sole object of the present 
Motion was, as he andetstodd, to obtain 
the best information possible for the guid- 
ance of the House in coming to a decision 
upon this great and important ~ question 
when it regularly came to an issue before 
them. Were they, then, now to be told by 
the right hon. Gentleman that he meant 
to withhold those documents moved for, 
that they were of a confidential character, 
and that he did not deem it necessary for 
the House to have them? If the right 
hon. Gentleman had had access to impor. 
tant information from persons of great 
weight and authority or the subject im 
question, it would surely not be treating 
the House fairly to withhold it. He (Sir 
De L. Evans) conceived such information 
to be public property; and the Hotte 
would be placed at a great disadvantage 
if it was asked to decide the question 
without that information. If there were 
any expressions contained in those papers 
of a personal or confidential nature no- 
thing could be more easy than to omit 
such statements. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Ludlow (Colonel Herbert) said 
that a local force was dangerous, inasmuch 
as they acted together as one man against 
the Government. The facts that had taken 
place were, however, a reply to that as- 
sertion. What was called a mutiny had 
taken place in India. He would ‘not call 
it a mutiny. He would remind the House 
that the noble Viscount at the head of the 
Government had stated in that House that, 
upon the passing of the Bill for the bet- 
ter government of India the local force 
were entitled to their discharge. The 
Commander-in-Chief, he believed, was of 
the same opinion. The Government of 


| Tndia had, however, acted with dag 
e 


want of tact in their treatment of tu 
troops. It was generally thought that if 
the Government had in the first instance 
offered those men so entitled to their dis- 
charge the ordinary bounty for entering 
the Royal army their services ‘would still 


have been secured, Instead ‘of that, the 
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Government published a legal document, 
drawn up. by a gentleman who was more 
a lawyer, than an officer, to the effect 
that they had no right to their discharge. 
What had been the result? The soldiers 
having naturally relied upon the opinion 
of the heads of the Goyernment and army 
of this country, and having made up their 
minds that they were entitled to their 
discharge, contended obstinately for such 
right, and got out of temper at finding it 
denied to them. The Indian Government 
at length declared that they might have 
their discharge. But did they act—as it 
had been said they would in such a case 
—as one man? No; 10,000 decided to 
come home, but 11,000 remained. They 
were greatly provoked, and their demand 
to be discharged was fully justified. But 
judging from the treatment which near a 
thousand of them had received on board 
the Great Tasmania on the voyage home, 
it would almost seem as if the authorities 
in India entertained some feeling of re- 
sentment towards them. He was still of 
opinion that it was not safe for the Go- 
vernment of India to be without the ser- 
vices of a body of officers who had been 
trained there, and whose ambition was 
more exclusively directed to Indian than 
to European service. Then, in reference 
fo the Royal Commission that had been 
appointed upon the subject, however hon- 
ourable and independent were the mem- 
bers of that Commission, it should be re- 
collected that very few of them had ever 
been in India. That Commission con- 
sisted of cleven members, the three prin- 
cipal of whom, including the Secretary of 
State for War, who was chairman, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, had never been in 
India, and therefore knew personally no- 
thing whatever of the subject. There 
were, however, four Indian General officers, 
and they signed the Report. On the other 
hand he believed that no less than seven- 
teen gentlemen of the greatest authority 
and experience in India had dissented from 
the pions expressed in the Report of 
that Commission. Amongst those gentle- 
men were, he believed, the Governor Gen- 
eral of India and the Governor of Madras, 
Sir John Lawrence, and Sir J. Outram. 
The hon, and gallant Gentleman said that 
the discipline of the European local troops 
was not equal to that of the regiments 
sent out from England. Although marti- 
hets and civilians, looking to smartness on 
parade, might fancy there was a superi- 
oity in favour of the latter, yet when 
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they took the field the rough and easy 
manner of the local European regiments 
accustomed to India told very much in 
their favour. The local European troops 
in India had undoubtedly performed sin- 
gular and continuous services of the high- 
est importuance. Amongst the many re- 
giments that had passed through Calcutta, 
the Madras Fusiliers were received with 
the greatest acclamation, and had confer- 
red on them the most honourable distinc- 
tions. He believed that a great portion of 
them had obtained their discharge. Were 
they therefore to be stigmatized for want 
of loyalty who had so pre-eminently 
distinguished themselves throughout the 
whole service? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man should refuse the papers asked for he 
for one would use every effort to obtain 
their production when the question came 
again before the House. 

Str CHARLES WOOD said, he thought 
his hon. and gallant Friend, who moved 
for certain papers which he thought the 
House ought to have in their possession 
to enable them to discuss with advantage 
the question whether there should be any 
change made in the Indian army, had not 
acted consistently with his declaration that 
these papers were necessary to form a cor- 
rect opinion in entering at considerable 
length into the general discussion. He 
certainly would not follow either his hon. 
and gallant Friend or the other hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke after him. He had 
stated, in reply to a question put to him a 
short time ago, that the Government had 
not finally made up their minds on this 
important question. It was not a ques- 
tion for the decision of the Secretary of 
State for India alone; it was not a ques- 
tion which could be decided only on Indian 
grounds ; it must be decided not on Indian, 
but on Imperial grounds. When that 
question was decided it might be neces- 
sary for him to bring the subject formally 
before the House, and that would be the 
proper occasion for discussing the merits of 
the question. It was quite true that early 
in the summer he had stated that the 
Government were prepared to maintain a 
local European army in India; but very 
important circumstances had taken place 
since that time. He would not say there 
had been a mutiny in the local European 
army in India; but the fact of upwards of 
10,000 men taking their discharge as they 
did was a circumstance that could not be 
passed over by the Government in form- 
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truth, it had changed the opinion of many 
of the most eminent persons in India. 
This alone, he thought, was sufficient to 
show that, however anxious they might be 
to come te a decision on this most import- 
ant subject, the Government had not 
acted without good grounds in having 
paused before they took a final determin- 
ation. Among the papers moved for by 
his hon. and gallant Friend were some 
which had only recently arrived in this 
country. It was impossible he could enter 
into a discussion of the main question 
without indicating an opinion on the one 
side or the other, and he repeated it was 
not yet ripe for discussion, and would not 
be until the question was decided by the 
Government, when he should bring it be- 
fore the House and the country. With 
regard to the papers themselves, he did 
not think it right to produce them at that 
stage of the question. When the question 
could be brought fairly before the House, 
however, it would be his duty to lay on the 
table not only the greater part of these 
papers, but others having an important 
bearing on the whole subject. With regard 
to “ the decision of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council,” no decision had yet 
been come to on the subject. The next 
paper was “the Report of the Actuary to 
the Secretary of State for India in Council 
on the cost of a military European force in 
India of troops of the British line, as com- 
pared with the cost of an European local 
force.” He certainly was in possession of 
that Report; but it was only within the 
last three days that he had received a very 
important letter questioning the accuracy 
of the views contained in it, and he had 
a decided odjection to lay it on the table 
at present. Ifhis hon. and gallant Friend 
really wished to have the last portion of 
the papers—namely, the correspondence 
between the military authorities—he had 
not the slightest objection, for these papers 
contained no opinion on the subject; but 
he thought the House would agree with 
him that not only these, but papers on 
both sides would be necessary to enable 
them to come to an opinion on this ques- 
tion. In fact, there must be a large blue- 
book. He had not the slightest wish to 
keep anything back. He only wished, by 
producing all the papers together, to en- 
able hon. Members to consult them not 
partially, but at one view, so as to make 
up their minds on the whole matter. The 
papers would be produced whenever the 
Government had decided the question, and 
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that they must do shortly. He trusteg¢ 
after that assurance his hon. and gallant 
Friend would be satisfied ; he only begged 
the House to believe that he was not 
anxious to withhold papers; he was onl 
anxious to lay on the table full and fair 
information. 

Srr JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, that 
he had never heard a syllable breathed 
against the loyalty of the local European 
troops; and as for the discontent (for it 
had never amounted to mutiny) that had 
prevailed amongst them, it arose from an 
amount of indiscretion. on the part of the 
Government which could not be censured 
in too strong terms; for it had broken up 
a force of the very finest description, and 
had resulted in scenes of cruelty and misery 
that would for ever attach a stigma upon 
the present Indian executive. In 1882 
he was in command of 500 European ar- 
tillery and infantry who had been placed 
on board his ship; and he found that the 
men anticipated a bounty whenever thé 
power of the Company (the charter of 
which was on the point of expiring) should 
be transferred to the Crown. He believed 
that idea had existed almost traditionally 
in the minds of the European troops. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more unfair than 
the course which had been pursued. They 
gave a bounty of 30 rupees to the soldiers 
of any regiment that was coming home, 
if they would volunteer into another regi- 
ment that was remaining in the country; 
and yet it was proposed that the whole of 
the Company’s army should transfer their 
allegiance without receiving a farthing. 
It was the most scandalous thing a Go- 
vernment ever did, and had left a stigma 
that would remain upon the Government 
of India as long as it was a Government. 
He had attempted, with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Willoughby), to draw up a clause 
upon this subject for insertion in the Bill 
lately introduced for the government of 
India, but neither of them had been long 
enough in the House to understand the 
proper form in such matters, and they had 
consequently let slip the proper moment 
to bring it before the House. But he had 
always been certain that there would be a 
difficulty experienced in dealing with the 
local European troops, knowing as he did 
what their opinion was with regard to the 
change of allegiance. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he thought the an- 
swer of the right hon. Secretary of State 
for India to the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Officer (Colonel Sykes) far from 
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satisfactory. The right hon. Gentleman 

ssed the greatest anxiety to give the 
House all the information in his power, 
and even more than the gallant Member 
for Aberdeen had asked for; and yet he 
coolly refused it the information to be 
obtained through these Resolutions. The 
House had seriously to consider what sort 
of a question that was—not exactly the 
question involved in this Motion, but the 
question to which that Motion referred. 
For his own part he looked upon it as one 
of the most important subjects that could 
come before them in connection with the 
whole future government of India. In 
time of peace the army expenditure of 
that Empire was about £12,000,000 ster- 
ling, and in the last few years the amount 
had advanced to some £20,000,000. They 
might well hope the expenditure would 
come down again to its old standard, and, 
for his own part, he would say the sooner 
the better. But the present question was 
whether that House should have before it 
now, or at any early period, such infor- 
mation as the Government could afford to 
enable it to form a sound judgment on the 
future management of the whole military 
establishment of India. Much confidence 
could not be placed in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s desire that they should know 
all about it, or in his assurance that when 
the Government arrived at their decision 
and came before Parliament for the means 
of carrying out that decision, then every 
information would be laid before the 
House. They were all aware that when 
the Government had decided, even al- 
though they had decided wrongly, a great 
power was thrown into the balance on one 
side as against the other; and any con- 
clusion to which a large portion of that 
House might afterwards come might be 
seriously prejudiced by the previous con- 
clusion of the Government. Therefore, 
while the question was still under con- 
sideration, not only by the Cabinet and 
the Horse Guards, but by the part of the 
public conversant with the matter, it was 
most important that information should be 
produced that the House might haye an 
opportunity of studying, conyersing, and 
thinking on the subject ; all which would, 
no doubt, have an influence even on the 
decision of the Government itself. He had 
understood the right hon, Gentleman to say 
that opinions regarding the military esta- 
blishments of India had greatly changed 
since the occurrence of recent events. 
Probably the events thus referred to cone 
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sisted of the refusal of the Company’s Eu- 
ropean troops to transfer their allegiance 
to the Queen, and their consequent return 
home. These circumstances had, however, 
arisen at the time when the right hon. 
Gentleman discussed this matter before. 
But, be that as if might, it would be the 
paltriest of quibbles for any Government 
to say that a great question of so much 
importance ought to be decided upon a 
ground such as that, springing out of no 
disloyalty on the part of the troops, but 
out of one of perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary blunders ever committed by any Go- 
vernment. Whether Englishmen were in 
India as servants of the late Company or 
of the Crown, he undertook to say that, if 
the same measure of justice were meted 
out to them, there would be the same 
measure of discipline and loyalty. To 
assert, then, that because 10,000 men had 
returned to England believing they had 
been unfairly dealt with—as, indeed, they 
must have been, or they would not have 
been allowed to come home—that fact 
changed the bearing of this whole question, 
was an excuse which ought not for one 
moment to be listened to. The Motion of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Aberdeen 
asked for copies of the Report of the Mili- 
tary Committee of the Council of India to 
the Council upon the reorganization of the 
Indian army, and of the decision of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council 
thereon. Of course, if the Secretary of 
State had not decided, that portion of the 
return could not be produced. But the 
Report of the Military Committee to the 
Council would be of great value to the 
House in considering this subject. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman further asked 
for the Minutes of members of the Indian 
Council. Now, though he understood that 
the members of the Council had not the 
smallest objection to the publication of 
that part of the return, yet the Secretary 
of State might think it not desirable to 
place these Minutes before the House, be- 
cause they might disclose discrepancies of 
view the existence of which it would not 
be for the advantage of the service to 
make known. The gallant Member might, 
therefore, consent to waive that portion 
of his Resolution. The Motion likewise 
asked for the report of the Actuary to the 
Secretary of State on the cost of a mili- 
tary European force in India of troops of 
the British line as compared with the cost 
of an European local force. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that within the 
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last few days he had received a revised es- 
timate differing from the original estimate, 
and he could not yet tell which of the two 
were correct. If, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman would undertake to lay the Re- 
port on the table as soon as he had ascer- 
tained which estimate was correct, the ob- 
ject of the Motion would be answered, and 
the Resolution might be so altered as to in- 
clude papers that could be easily granted. 
That was not the proper time to discuss 
the great question whether the Indian 
army should be under the control of the 
Horse Guards, or under the Secretary of 
State in Council here, and the Govern- 
ment in India. He had paid no inconsi- 
derable attention to the affairs of India, 
though not so much to this branch of the 
subject, perhaps, as to some others; but 
he thought they would commit a very 
great error if they permitted the Govern- 
ment, without the most serious delibera- 
tion on the part of that House, to come to 
such a conclusion as should hand over 
50,000, 60,000, 70,000, or 80,000 Euro- 
pean troops in India to the management 
of the Horse Guards in this country. 
Judging from all past experience, the ex- 
penditure for the Indian army out of the 
revenues of India would rise rapidly if 
the control were transferred to the Horse 
Guards. And whatever evils had hither- 
to arisen in the management of the pa- 
tronage connected with the Indian army 
would be greatly aggravated if that pa- 
tronage were added to the present patron- 
age of the Horse Guards. Such being 
his opinion—though he could not say that 
no documents which might be produced 
would change that opinion—he was en- 
titled, and the House was entitled, to call 
upon the right hon. Gentleman to be frank 
with them in this matter. An hon. and 
gallant Member who sat below him (Sir 
De L. Evans) had referred to a point not 
often alluded to in that House, and had 
spoken of the influence of the Court as to 
that question. It was to be hoped that 
the House would not feel itself unable to 
discuss freely a subject on which it was 
supposed that the influence of the Court 
was largely engaged. The great interests 
of India and of England, and the ques- 
tion whether the Indian military expendi- 
ture should be £12,000,000 or £20,000,000 
sterling were infinitely more important 
than the sentiments of anybody connected 
with the Court of England in such a case. 
The House should, therefore, have the 
matter fairly before it, that it might not 
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find itself to have been kept entirely in 
the dark till it was too late to reverse a 
perhaps unfortunate and fatal decision of 
the Government. He trusted, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would: s¢ 
that he had not quite treated the House 
with the consideration to which it was 
entitled, and would take steps to lay be- 
fore it all the information which it ought 
to possess on a question of such magni- 
tude. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, that without. at. 
tempting to prejudice the question: at all 
as to whether the Government ought to 
decide in favour of the regiments of the 
line or a local European force in India, 
he could not help observing that it was of 
the utmost importance that they should 
arrive at some definite determination upon 
the subject speedily, for it was important 
to the maintenance of our power in India, 
and of the good faith and loyalty of thé 
troops, that no unnecessary delay should 
be permitted. The Minutes of the Mem- 
bers of the Council he thought a most im- 
portant document and one that should be 
placed before the House if Parliament 
were to express any opinion at all upon 
the matter. It had struck him on a pe 
rusal of the documents already published 
that the balance of opinion among the 
Council was in favour of the local army, 
and he was himself rather inclined to that 
view ; but whichever way it might be de- 
cided, he earnestly hoped that the Govern- 
ment would not refuse to Parliament the 
documents bearing upon both sides of the 
question, so that the House might know 
exactly what the most learned and ex- 
perienced men had said and written upon 
the subject before it was called upon to 
pronounce a final decision. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that this question pressed for an early de- 
cision, because the state in which it had 
been left during the last two years had 
acted most prejudicially upon the public 
service in India. For his own part, he 
entertained a strong opinion in favour of 
a local European force; and that opinion 
had not been shaken by any of the sug- 
gestions which had been made either m 
that House or out of it. He agreed with 
the Earl of Ellenborough that the presenee 
of a large European force, consisting ex- 
clusively of troops of the Line, would 
operate injuriously upon the Native ser- 
vice. He entertained, further, the greatest 
distrust of the extent to which the claims 
of the Horse Guards might be ‘carried’ in 
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to the Indian service. This was 
a question which affected, not merely the 
commands of regiments, but all the staff 
intments; and he would remind the 
House that, if so large a force were trans- 
ferred to the Linc, the Governor General 
would lose a portion of that proper control 
which he ought to possess over the whole 
army in India. The greatest care should 
be taken that the control of the Governor 
General should not be impaired. With 
regard to the Motion, he submitted that 
there were many reasons why the House 
should press strongly for the production 
of the papers now moved for, more espe- 
cially for that of the opinions of the 
Members of the Indian Council. Those 
councillors had been excluded from the 
House of Commons and placed very much 
under the control of the Government, and 
it was therefore very desirable that their 
Minutes should be laid before the House, 
in order that they might assist it in coming 
to a decision upon this question. 
Lorv ADOLPHUS VANE TEMPEST 
said, the right hon. Gentleman (Sir C. 
Wood) found fault with the gallant Mem- 
ber for discussing the subject before the 
papers had been laid on the table; but 
then he stated that he should not think 
roper to produce them ; and it tbus re- 
sulted that the question was not to be dis- 
cussed at all. The intelligence which had 
just been received from India, however, 
showed the importance of the question as 
to the reorganization of the Indian army. 
They read that Mr. Wilson contemplated, 
if he had not executed, the disbandment 
of the whole Native force of India. Now, 
having served some time in that country, 
he entertained a very strong opinion that 
it would be impossible to maintain British 
dominion in India with an European force 
alone. He did not think that a European 
force of 80,000 men could be permanently 
kept up; and, besides, there were camp 
duties which would be much better per- 
formed by Natives. The Motion ought to 
have received more consideration than the 
right hon. Secretary of State for India 
seemed disposed to show to it; and, at all 
events, the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to lay upon the table such papers as he 
thought might be produced without incon- 
venience to the public service, in order 
that hon. Members might have some data 
upon which to form an opinion as to one 
of the most "important questions which 
could affect our Indian Empire. 
‘Ma.T. G. BARING said, he concurred 
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with those who urged that the House be- 
fore it discussed the question, ought to be 
placed in full possession of the materials 
for arriving at a conclusion. He would 
remind hon. Members, however, that his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for India had promised that prior to that 
discussion, and as soon as Her Majesty’s 
Government had decided what course they 
ought to pursue, such of these papers as 
existed should be laid upon the table. 
He had also added—and he hoped that 
would be satisfactory to the House—that 
he would at the same time produce other 
papers bearing upon the subject. There 
was not the slightest intention to conceal 
from the House the opinions of the mem- 
bers of the Indian Council; on the con- 
trary, those opinions would be laid before 
Parliament at the proper time, and there- 
fore he hoped the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen would not press his Mo- 
tion to a division. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright) would perhaps 
feel relieved when he told him that the 
question was not one of the magnitude 
that he supposed with regard to the num- 
ber of troops it concerned. It did not af- 
fect the number that he had stated. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he had stated no 
specific number. What he said was— 
50,000, 60,000, or 80,000, or whatever 
the number might be. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that when he 
informed the House that the whole of the 
Local European troops concerned amount- 
ed to between 11,000 and 12,000 men, it 
would be seen that the hon. Member had 
rather exaggerated the numbers. The hon. 
Member talked also as if the whole power 
and patronage of the army in India were 
to be transferred to the Horse Guards. 
Now, if the hon. Member had read the 
papers already upon the table with the 
care and attention that he usually gave 
to other subjects, he would have found 
that more than one feasible plan had been 
proposed by which, if that change were 
made, no addition at all would be made 
to the power of the Horse Guards. He 
(Mr. T. G. Baring) would carefully abstain 
from expressing any opinion upon that 
subject, but he wished to disabuse the 
minds of hon. Members of the idea that 
the Indian army, under any new arrange- 
ment, must necessarily be handed over to 
the Horse Guards, or that there would be 
any addition to the patronage of the Horse 
Guards in respect to staff appointments in 
India. The hon. Gentleman had further 
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suggested, not in the most civil language, 
that it was a quibble when his right hon. 
Friend said that recent oceurrences in the 
European army had obliged Her Majesty’s 
Government to take this matter again into 
their consideration. He (Mr. T. G. Baring) 
appealed to hon. Members, and especially 
to hon. and gallant Officers present, whe- 
ther those occurrences were not of the 
most grave character, and whether the 
Government were not perfectly justified 
in allowing some delay in order the more 
carefully to consider the whole question, 
so that they might not, by a hasty deci- 
sion, pledge the country to a course which 
in the end might not be the most advan- 
us to the public service. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, the 
question was narrowed to this—whcther 
the documents should be produced or not. 
He thought they ought; and he would 
remind the House that as the report of 
Sir Patrick Grant, expressing a strong 
opinion on one side had been laid on the 
table, justice required that the opinions of 
Sir James Outram and Sir Bartle Frere 
should also be produced. He entreated 
the House to take care that they had all 
the documents before the discussion took 
place. It was said that when the Govern- 
ment had decided the course they would 
take, then the question should be dis- 
cussed; now he thought the discussion 
ought to precede the decision. Besides, a 
grave constitutional question was at issue 
—whether the Government was to have 
under its command 80,000 or 100,000 
men who were not subject to the Mutiny 
Act or in any way under the control of 
Parliament. The Indian army was en- 
titled to know what course the Govern- 
ment intended to pursue. He believed 
that a portion of the Indian Army should 
consist of local troops, while the other 
should consist of regiments of the line; 
but nothing could be so dangerous as to 
hang up a question of such vital import- 
ance, and he hoped the Secretary of State 
would feel it to be his duty to produce 
the documents asked for as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Sim HARRY VERNEY said, he hoped 
that in the consideration of this question 
only one object would be kept in view,— 
the welfare of India; because, upon a wise 
and prudent decision of it depended the 
safety and welfare of that country. He 
could not pretend to say that he had 
made up his mind in the present state of 
his information, but strong opinions hav- 
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ing been expressed upon one side, it was 
but fair that the members of the Mili 

Commission who had been appointed for 
the purpose of making the inquiry, and 
who had made their Report last June, 
should have their views made known, 
Why the House should not be in posses. 
sion of them he was at a loss to know, 
All the House wanted was to learn the 
opinion of all who were competent to as 
sist it, in order that it might itself be 
rendered competent to exercise its judg- 


-ment. He hoped, therefore, the Govern- 


ment would assent to the Motion. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: It seems to 
me, Sir, that this matter has been either 
misunderstood or not properly treated. It 
has been assumed by many who have 
spoken that there is a disinelination on 
the part of the Government to lay before 
the House the information necessary to 
give a full knowledge of the arguments on 
both sides of this important question with 
regard to our local army in India. Now, 
my right hon. Friend distinctly stated, in 
objecting to the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, not that we were dis- 
inclined to produce the papers, but that 
the particular information asked by the 
Motion could not be given, because in 
some cases the papers did not exist, and in 
other cases they were papers not in a state 
to be presented, and moreover that those 
which could be presented would be im- 
perfect, and would not give a clear view 
of the whole question, containing the argu- 
ments on both sides. My right hon. Friend 
stated, moreover, that whenever full infor- 
mation was in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and the Government had made up 
their minds, and arrived at a decision on 
the subject, that information would be af- 
forded. The hon. Member for Birmingham, 
according to the theory which he has al- 
ways put forth—and which I have no doubt 
he sincerely entertains—the opinion that 
the House of Commons is the executive Go- 
vernment, and the responsible ministers of 
the Crown are to do nothing but follow 
the behests and orders of the House of 
Commons, says that it is necessary that 
the House should consider and decide the 
question, and then that the Government 
should act according to the decision the 
House may pronounce. I venture humbly 
to submit that that is an unconstitutional 
doctrine. By the constitution of this coun- 
try the responsible executive officers of the 
Crown are bound in duty to consider and 
determine on this matter, which belongs 
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tetheir functions, and then to submit it 
of their responsibility to Parliament. Par- 
liament is, afterwards, to pass judgment 
on their conduct, approve or disapprove of 
their acts, and punish them, if you please, 
bya vote of censure; but it is not the pro- 

¢ fanction of a legislative assembly to 
take out of the hands of the executive 
administration the affairs of the country. 
Then, I say, it is the duty of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to take into consideration 
this question and to decide upon it on 
their own responsibility. It is very pos- 
sible that as on many other questions, so 
upon this, the action of Parliament may be 
necessary in order to give efiect to the 
decision of the Government. In that way, 
no doubt, Parliament will be called upon 
to co-operate with the Government in car- 
rying into effect anything the Government 
may think proper to recommend; and with- 
ot such action the decision of the Go- 
vernment may be totally vain and fruit- 
less. In that respect the argument of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham is correct 
and constitutional. But before Parliament 
can come to that point it is necessary that 
tliey should be in possession of the full in- 
formation on which the Government may 
have acted, and the manner in which the 
Government may intend to carry its inten- 
tion into effect. Now, Sir, this question 
is one which no doubt affects the interests 
of a great number of gallant and meri- 
torious officers, and that may be one ele- 
ment, no doubt, in the consideration; but 
Teontend that it is a question not merely 
regarding those officers, and not merely 
regarding the interests of India, but it is 
a’great and Imperial question. It is a 
question involving the interests of the 
british Empire, and it is a question to be 
decided not on narrow and local grounds, 
bat on grounds of military and political 
expediency, as bearing upon the general 
interests of the empire at large. It is 
stated—and I am almost ashamed to ad- 
vert to these clap-trap arguments or insin- 
uations which we have heard in the course 
of this discussion—that the Government 
would be swayed in their decision by con- 
siderations of Court influence, of Horse 
Guards patronage, and God knows what. 
I feel almost ashamed to defend the Govern- 
thent against those insinuations. I should 
hope that any Government that aspires to 
the confidence of this House and the coun- 
try would act on higher grounds than those 
—on a sense of public duty—of what they 
believe to be the proper interest of the coun- 
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try, and would not allow themselves to be 
swayed by prejudices either on one side or 
the other. Therefore I say, while, on the 
one hand, none of those influences which 
I have alluded to ought for one moment to 
be considered ; so, on the other—although 
it so happens that all those who have been 
employed in India may follow the groove 
in which they are accustomed to run, and 
speak according to the views and habits of 
former life—we should not be swayed solely 
by the turns of thought engendered by 
those habits and that particular kind of 
employment. Now, Sir, it is said that if 
you have the whole of the force a European 
force in India for general service, the po- 
pulation of the country will not sustain 
the strain. I should like to know if a 
certain number of European soldiers are 
required for service in India what great 
difference it can make as regards the strain 
whether they serve in the general service 
or in the local force. They must serve in 
India clearly. The hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Henry Willoughby) considers it in a 
constitutional point of view, and says you 
will have an army that will not be under 
the control of Parliament. Why, if that 
argument has any force, it does not apply 
any more to the local army than it does to 
the general service. ‘The local army not 
coming in any way whatever under the 
cognizance of Parliament, is exactly that 
unconstitutional foree which the hon. Ba- 
ronet inveighs against as inconsistent with 
the institutions of the country. Parlia- 
ment certainly must have more effectual 
control over the force in India, if it be- 
longs to the general army than it can have 
over a local force which is totally with- 
drawn from all cognizance and control of 
Parliamentary action. Well, but then, he 
says, an army in India supplied from the 
general service would not be sufficiently 
under the control of the Governor General. 
[Sir Henry Wit1oveusy: I never said a 
word about it.] Well, then the argument 
was used by some other hon. Member. [I 
beg to say to that hon. Member that the 
Governor General would have every con~ 
trol over the arrangements for the general 
service troops—in fact, the same as he has 
over the local service. The only difference 
is, that the general service troops are un- 
der the general regulations of the army 
established by the Commander-in-Chief; 
but all the local arrangements are as much 
under the orders of the Governor General, 
with respect to the gencral service troops, 
as with respect to the local service troops. 
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But, however, I will not enter into that 
now. My right hon. Friend has stated 
that when all the papers which are essen- 
tial to a full and proper consideration of 
the subject shall be ready for presentation, 
to this House they will be given. He ob- 
jects, and I object, to partial information, 
which would only tend to mislead, or in- 
sufficient arguments on one side with cor- 
responding arguments on the other. We 
object to a partial production, but we shall 
be perfectly prepared to give full informa- 
tion to the House when it is in our hands. 
I hope, therefore, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman will not put the House to the 
trouble of dividing. His object will have 
been obtained by that which we shall vo- 
luntarily give. With regard to the letter 
of Sir Patrick Grant, that was addressed 
to the right hon. and gallant Member for 
Huntingdon (General Peel), and forms part 
of the documents already presented. 

Cotonrzt NORTH said, that the hon. 
Member for Birmingham was in the habit 
of making statements which were wholly 
and wilfully erroneous. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he rose 
to order. The hon. and gallant Member 
would feel on reflection that the expres- 
sions which had just been used by him 
were not consistent with the usage or 
courtesy of the House. 

Coronet, NORTH expressed his regret 
at having transgressed the bounds of order 
by using an expression which was consider- 
ed discourteous, but he could not help ex- 
pressing his wonder that the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, who had constant oppor- 
tunities for considering the Army Esti- 
mates, should not know that the Horse 
Guards had nothing whatever to do with the 
Army Estimates. They were entirely un- 
der the control of the Minister for War, and 
the constant complaint of the Commander- 
in-Chief was, that he could not command 
a single farthing even for the purposes 
of the most necessary sanitary Reforms. 
With respect to the Indo-European Army, 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Sykes) 
had paid a justly-merited compliment to 
its bravery, but what he (Colonel North) 
complained of was the want of disci- 
pline which could have allowed disaffec- 
tion to go on so long without the know- 
ledge of the officers. During the whole 
proceedings not a single non-commissioned 
officer had made his officers acquainted 
with what was going on, and it was only 
in consequence of two Queen’s soldiers 
joining the service and telling their officers 
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what they heard, that the matter was at 
last brought to light. With respect to 
the Returns moved for, he thought that 
nothing could be more objectionable than 
to have information given to the House 
piecemeal. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he did not think 
that the reasons assigned by the noble 
Lord for refusing his assent to the Motion 
were satisfactory. The despatch moved 
for by the hon. and gallant General oppo- 
site, expressing as it did a strong opinion 
on one side of this question, had been 
granted, and it was only just, therefore, 
that publicity should be given to opinions 
of a contrary nature. 

Mr. VANSITTART observed that, he 
had been told that in Mr. Wilson’s finan- 
cial statement that gentleman said he was 
not prepared to recommend the resuscita- 
tion of the local European Army. It was 
most desirable to do away with the absurd 
anomaly of separate Armies in India, with 
separate interests and separate rules of 
promotion. He should feel it his duty to 
support the Government upon that occa- 
sion. As it appeared to him that it would, 
at the present moment, be premature to 
call upon the Government to produce the 
papers connected with that important 
question. 

Cotonet SYKES, in reply, said, he held 
in his hand a copy of Mr. Wilson’s speech, 
and it contained not a word on the sub- 
ject. If, however, his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for India would give him an 
assurance that he would produce the pa- 
pers within any definite period, as for in- 
stance a week or a fortnight after Easter, 
he would not press the Motion. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD stated that he 
could not accede to his hon. and gallant 
Friend’s request, but as soon as he was 
in a condition to produce papers which 
would reflect opinions on both sides of this 
Question, he should be prepared to lay 
them on the table. 

Question put and negatived. 


DIFFERENTIAL DUTIES—(FRANCE),. 
ADDRESS MOVED. 
Mr. LINDSAY said: Sir, I rise to pro- 
pose the following Motion :— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that she will be graciously 
pleased to enter into negotiations with the Emperor 
of the French, with the view of making a Treaty 
for the reciprocal abrogation of all discriminating 
duties levied upon the vessels and their cargoes 
either of the two nations in the ports of the other; 
and for procuring such alterations in the Navi- 
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gation Laws of France, as may tend to facilitate 
the Commercial intercourse, and strengthen the 
friendly relations between Ergland and France.” 


After the statement made in the early part 
of the evening by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, that he did not 
mean to offer any opposition to this Motion, 
I should content myself with simply pro- 
posing it to the House, were it not that, 
from the peculiar nature of the subject to 
which it relates, there are two parties who 
must give to it their assent before it can be 
attended with any practical effect. This 
House may adopt the Resolution, but it 
can lead to no result, unless it shall also 
meet with the approval of the Government 
of France; and I therefore deem it expe- 
dient that I should go at some length into 
the question with which it deals. I be- 
lieve that although the change which I 
advocate is desirable on the part of Eng- 
land, it would be still more beneficial to 
France. Those Navigation Laws, which 
we abolished in the year 1849, had been 
imitated by France and other countries. 
They had been framed as long ago as the 
year 1651, and they had been in operation 
since that period until the year 1849, with 
the exception of those alterations which 
had been made in them under Reciprocity 
Treaties, concluded some time after the 
commencement of the present century. By 
them it was provided that no goods from 
Asia, Africa, or America should be im- 
ported into this country in any but British 
ships; and that from Europe no goods 
should be imported except in British ships, 
or ships of the country where the goods 
were produced. There were, besides, lists 
of what were called “enumerated arti- 
cles,” which could only be imported, under 
any circumstances, in English vessels; and 
there were double duties against foreign 
ships for Light Dues, Harbour Dues, and 
other charges. Those laws remained in 
force until the year 1850, when the mea- 
sure for their abolition, which had been 
passed in the preceding year, came into 
operation. They were somewhat broken 
in upon by a Treaty into which we entered 
with Turkey in the year 1809, and which 
was our first Reciprocity Treaty. But the 
first great blow next struck at them was 
the Reciprocity Treaty which we were com- 
pelled to conclude with the United States 
of America in the year 1815. By the laws 
previously in force we prohibited the Ame- 
ricans from bringing us their own produce 
m their own ships. They protested, and 
very properly protested, against such a 
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provision, but their remonstrances had hi- 
therto been made in vain. At last they 
gave notice to our Government that they 
would be obliged to exclude the ships of 
England from their ports unless we made 
a material change in our Navigation Laws. 
The British Government paid no attention 
to that threat, and then the Government 
of the United States levied a duty of one 
dollar per ton on every British ship enter- 
ing their ports; and not satisfied with 
that, they imposed a differential duty of 
10 per cent on all our manufactures im- 
ported in British ships. The result was 
that we were driven to the necessity of 
forming with them a Reciprocity Treaty, 
which placed American ships entering our 
ports upon the same footing, with regard 
to duties and local charges, on which they 
placed our ships entering their ports. 
Shortly after that we had to make a simi- 
lar concession to almost every other coun- 
try. Every one conversant with that sub- 
ject must be aware that in the year 1822 
the Prussian Government complained of 
the effect of our Navigation Laws on their 
trade, and threatened to exclude our ships 
from their ports unless we changed those 
laws. The consequence was that Mr. Hus- 
kisson found it necessary to conclude a Re- 
ciprocity Treaty with Prussia upon the 
most liberal terms which had previously 
been adopted, in the case of the United 
States of America, in 1815. Then fol- 
lowed our Reciprocity Treaties with other 
countries, including France, with which 
we entered into a treaty of that character 
in the year 1826. France, it might there- 
fore be said, had imitated our policy in 
that matter throughout its two early stages. 
She had followed our exclusive system, 
which we had commenced in the year 1651, 
and which she had “imitated” in the year 
1664; and she had afterwards concluded, 
as we had done, Reciprocity Treaties. It 
will, perhaps, be advisable, considering the 
subject which I have now in view, that I 
should here state what it is that we have 
lost or gained by the policy which we have 
pursued upon this subject. In the year 1720 
—the earliest period for which we have 
any Returns—under the protective sys- 
tem, there cleared outwards from our ports 
430,000 tons of British shipping; and in 
the year 1810 there cleared outwards from 
our ports 1,600,000 tons; showing an in- 
crease of 1,170,000 tons in these ninety 
years. Hon. Members might think that 
was a large increase; but as throughout 
that period we had the command of nearly 
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the whole Carrying Trade of the world, he 
believed it ought really to be regarded as 
a very small increase, and it would appear 
still more so when it was compared with 
the figures of other epochs. The middle 
stage of our Navigation Laws was that of 
a reciprocity period. In the year 1820, 
before the operation of the reciprocity 
system, there cleared outwards from our 
ports 1,670,000 tons of British shipping. 
In the year 1849 we abolished our Navi- 
gation Laws, and with them the recipro- 
city system, and in the year 1850 there 
cleared outwards from our ports 4,700,000 
tons of British shipping; showing, under 
a partial free trade, an increase of upwards 
3,000,000 tons in a period of thirty years, 
while under a strict protection the increase 
had amounted to only 1,170,000 tons in 
ninety years. In the year 1858 there 
cleared outwards from our ports 6,440,000 
tons of British shipping, which give in the 
eight years an increase of 1,740,000 tons 
—a greater increase than that which had 
taken place in ninety years under a close 
protection. But as it might be said that 
these Returns did not give a correct view 
of the state of the trade, I must direct the 
attention of the House to a statement of 
the tonnage of the ships which we owned. 
In the year 1830, under the reciprocity 
system, we owned 2,500,000 tons of ship- 
ping; and at the end of last year we own- 
ed nearly 6,000,000 tons; showing, dur- 
ing that interval, an increase of 3,500,000 
tons. Look, too, at the other advantages 
which accompanied the change —at the 
great improvements which have taken 
place in the models of our ships—at the 
application of the screw to navigation—at 
our magnificent steamships constructed of 
iron—and, above all, if we look at the vast 
increase in our commerce which this free 
trade in shipping has materially assisted, 
we must at once admit that the free-trade 
policy was a wise policy, and that it has 
greatly benefited, not only the country 
generally, but the shipowners themselves. 
Now, as I have already said, France fol- 
lowed the example of our ancient naviga- 
tion laws. She thought that they were 
founded upon a wise principle; and I fear 
she still considers that to be a policy which 
it is her interest to pursue. By her first 
navigation law she levied 50 sous per ton 
on all foreign ships frequenting her ports. 
In the year 1687 she made the law almost 
an exclusive one against foreigners; and, 
not satistied with confining her coasting 
trade and the trade with her colonies to 
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her own ships, she actually imposed aduty 
of £30 per ton on all exports from: her 
West Indian colonies, and a duty of £50 
per ton on all imports imto: those colonies; 
and those charges had to be paid by her 
people for the purpose of ‘‘ encouraging” 
the enterprise of her shipowners: But 
France, as I have already stated, wisely 
entered into reciprocity treaties, and her 
treaty with this country was ‘concluded 
in the year 1826. I shall now proceed to 
allude to the state of her navigation laws 
as they at present exist. There. is, first; 
her coasting trade, which is strictly con: 
fined to her own ships, any foreign’ ves 
sel engaging in that trade being liable, as 
well as its cargo, to confiscation. \. There 
is, next, the direct trade—that is to say, 
such a trade as that between France and 
England—and, by the Treaty of Recipro 
city, that trade is placed upon the same 
footing in the two countries. ‘There is, 
thirdly, the indirect colonial trade of 
France. That trade is entirely limited 
to French vessels, the differential duties 
to which foreign ships are liable being 
so high that they are excluded from any 
share in it. Then there is the indirect 
foreign trade—such a trade, for instance, 
as that between New Orleans and Havre, 
or that between Brazil and Bordeaux 
From that trade, too, English ships are 
almost wholly excluded, because the dif: 
ferential duties to which they are liable 
are so high that they could not enter into 
the competition. I wish the House to ob- 
serve what has been the result to France 
of the policy she has thus pursued). In 
the year 1787 she had 164,000 tons: of 
native shipping employed in her trade 
with foreign countries; in the year 1830 
she had only 156,000 tons engaged. in 
that trade; so that in the course of those 
forty-three years that portion of her 
shipping had decreased by 8,000. tons. 
In her colonial trade, which is entirely 
confined to her own ships, she had in 
the year 1787 not less than 114,000 tons 
of shipping; she has now only 102,000 
tons; so that there has been in the 
forty-three years a decrease of 12,000 
tons in that strictly protected trade. An- 
other very remarkable fact is, that while 
the protected branches of her shipping 
have decreased, there has been au increase 
in those branches of it which were umpro- 
tected, and had to engage in a competition 
with other nations. On comparing the-en+ 
trances and clearances of Franco for the 
year 1856, with the mean. number of 
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annual entrances and clearances during 
the five years from 1851 to 1855, I find 
that although in the trade with the Colo- 
nies there was an increase of 16 per cent, 
in 1856 there was a decrease of 17 per cent 
in her strictly protected trade with her 
own, French possessions out of Europe; 
and that in her fisheries which were 
guarded with unusual care, there was a 
decrease of 4 per cent. But both in her 
non-protected trade with European coun- 
tries there was an increase of 10 per cent, 
and in her non-protected trade with coun- 
tries out of Europe there was an increase 
of 11 per cent. What I say is this, that 
while the policy which has been pursued 
by France towards this country, in a com- 
mercial view, has been injurious to us, it 
has been far more injurious to France. 
let us examine the question with re- 
spect to the number and the tonnage of 
the French ships, and contrast them with 
ours. In 1787 France owned 500,000 tons 
of shipping; in 1850, sixty-three years 
afterwards, she owned only 688,000 tons. 
Her shipping has only increased, there- 
fore, in sixty-three years, 188,000 tons. 
In 1835 I find France owned 15,600 
vessels; in 1840, instead of any increase, 
I find she only owned 14,800. The House 
may say that, although the number of 
vessels is small, their tonnage may be 
large. What is the fact? Why, that out 
of 14,800 vessels there were 10,000 under 
thirty tons, and 3,000 between thirty and 
100 tons. France, in 1838, owned 680,000 
tons of shipping, but instead of increasing 
she appears to have been on the decrease, 
for I find that in 1844 she owned only 
604,637 tons of shipping. Taking the 
whole period, from 1838 to 1858, the in- 
crease in her shipping, under her protec- 
tive policy, was only 370,000 tons; where- 
as, if I look to the increase of British 
shipping during the same period I find 
it has increased from 2,890,601 tons to 
5,609,623. So, while the French ship- 
ping has increased only 370,000 tons un- 
der her protective policy, British shipping 
has increased under a free and enlightened 
policy no less than 2,800,000 tons. What 
is the case with respect to steam? I find 
that while we had, in 1838, 82,716 tons 
of steam vessels, in 1858 we had no less 
than 488,000 tons; while France, which 
in 1838 had 9,693 tons of steam ship- 
ping, had only increased in 1858 to 66,587 
tons. Thus while we have increased up- 
wards of 400,000 tons of steam shipping 
in the last twenty years, France has only 
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increased about 55,000. The House will 
also remember what France has given large 
bounties for the creation of a steam mer- 
chant fleet, and yet with all her protective 
policy in her favour and with all these 
bounties she can only show an increase in 
sailing vessels of 370,000 tons as against 
an increase in British sailing vessels of 
2,800,000 tons, and in steamers an in- 
crease of 55,000 as against 400,000 tons. 
Why is all this? France has a greater 
seaboard than any other country in Europe. 
Her coast is studded with magnificent ports 
along the Channel to an extent of no less 
than 150 leagues; on the shores of the 
Atlantic she has a seabourd of 130 leagues; 
and on the shores of the Mediterranean she 
has a seaboard of 90 leagues. Her situa- 
tion is all that they can desire for carrying 
on a very ‘large maritime trade. France 
is also increasing at an extraordinary rate 
in her general trade, for I find the in- 
erease of her special commerce from 1827 
to 1836 to have been 10,000 million 
francs; from 1837 to 1846, 15,000 mil- 
lion francs; and from 1847 to 1856, to 
have been no less than 22,000 million 
francs. That is the commerce which 
includes only her own manufactures and 
her own produce, and articles which she 
imports for her own use; yet in the ten 
years from 1847 to 1856 the increase in 
that special commerce has been the im- 
mense sum of 20,000 million francs. How 
is it that, with a splendid situation for 
carrying on large mercantile pursuits, 
with such a large seaboard studded with 
magnificent harbours, with a vast and ra- 
pidly increasing commerce of her own, 
that the shipping of France is almost at a 
standstill? I will tell you why. It is 
because the shipowners have been taught 
by their legislators to depend upon the 
Government instead of depending upon 
themselves. As with individuals we sel- 
dom see those who have been left well 
provided for so energetic as men who have 
to make their way in the world themselves, 
so it is with nations. It has been proved 
by the policy of this country that when 
British shipowners were left to their own 
energies and their own resources they 
went on increasing largely, and I have no 
hesitation in saying if the Emperor of 
France had adopted as wise a course of 
policy the shipping of that country would 
be greatly increased and materially bene- 
fitted, and its commerce generally would 
be vastly increased. Now, Sir, observe 
how unjustly these laws operate upon the 
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French people themselves. It was stated 
before us the other day in the Merchant 
Shipping Committee, by an intelligent wit- 
ness, that in one particular branch of trade 
alone, which was a very small branch, 
the difference of freight paid between the 
French and English ships on sugar import- 
ed from our possessions in the East to 
France was no less than £300,000. Of 
course France pays that. It is not possi- 
ble, but if it were possible to show what 
the people of France are suffering and 
paying in trying vainly to increase their 
Merchant Navy, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the people of France would at 
once appeal to the Government, and de- 
mand a change in the Navigation Laws for 
their own interest. Because, if in a small 
branch of trade in which only about 
180,000 tons of shipping are engaged, the 
people of France have to pay every year 
£300,000 for the benefit of that trade, 
what must it be with the trade of France 
asa whole. France, with her vast com- 
merce, has not got a merchant navy one- 
fourth sufficient to enable her to carry on 
her own trade; consequently, she is ob- 
liged to come and seek shipping from other 
countries, and, in spite of her protective 


laws, foreign shipping, to a very large 


extent, entered the ports of France. In 
1857, the total number of entries in French 
ports was 4,162,000 tons, but of that 
number no less than 2,550,000 were fo- 
reign ships ; so that by far the largest pro- 

ortion of the carrying trade of France 
is conveyed in foreign ships, and if we 
could get at an estimate of the differential 
duty paid upon that 2,550,000 tons of 
shipping, it would be found that the people 
of France are taxed to an enormous extent 
in their vain attempts to create a merchant 
service and a foundation for her navy. 
The people of France are beginning to find 
that this policy of protection to shipping 
is a mistaken policy for their own interest. 
Honourable Members may have scen by 
the public press, the other day, that the 
merchants and planters of Guadeloupe 
have memorialized the French Colonial 
Minister, and have represented to him the 
very great inconvenience to which they 
have been subjected from the want of a suf- 
ficient supply of French tonnage to carry 
their sugar and other produce to France; 
and only the other day I had a letter 
from a large East India House, and 
though I do not wish to weary the 
House with extracts, this is so important 
that I must beg permission to read it— 
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It is from a merchant and shipowner at 
Bordeaux to the head of an t India 
House resident in London, and is an an. 
swer to a communication with res to 
the rice market in the East. | This firm 
had written to the French merchant fo 
know if they could supply him for the in- 
coming year, as on previous occasions. The 
following is his reply :— 

“ T have received with much pleasure your let- 
ter of the 24th November, and thank you for the 
information it gives me on business in rice this 
year. I must tell you that rice is no longer ad- 
missible, except by a French flag, since the’ be. 
ginning of this year; that is, that it pays a duty of 
9 francs per 100 kilogrammes, if by a foreign 
ship, which excludes it completely.” 


I find, Sir, that in 1847 France imported 
3,000 tons of rice; but in 1856, when the 
duties on rice and other grain were sus- 
pended, she imported no less than 50,000 
tons of rice from the British East Indies, 
showing the enormous benefit which, in 
this case, France derived frein a free-trade 
policy, by which they allowed ships of all 
nations to convey rice from our possessions 
in India to the ports of France. But this 
is not all. Take the case of the manufac- 
turers, and here again I beg to refer to 
another important communication. About 
a fortnight since I made a speech in regard 
to this same question, and it so happened 
that the words which fell from me found 
their way to the French press, and were 
somewhat extensively circulated. And in 
consequence I received a communication 
from a large manufacturer carrying on his 
business in a northern town of France:— 

“ T am interested,” he says, “ here in jute-spin- 
ning, and our trade in France will be much in- 
jured, if not ruined, if the present differential du- 
ties are continued; and as these duties are injurious 
both to the British shipowner, as well as to the 
French manufacturer, while not in reality serving 
the French shipping, I thought your influence 
might be brought to bear on the subject.” 


Well, Sir, the only answer to be given fo 
the French manufacturer was—“ Really, 
this is more a question for the French ma- 
nufacturer and the French people, than it 
is for the British shipowner. Memorialize 
your Government to release you from the 
trammels by which you are bound; agitate 
throughout the country for the repeal of 
the laws, to the repeal of which you must 
look for advantage as a manufacturer, and 
by so doing do good to the people, and 
also to the shipowners of your country.” 
But, Sir, while we are impressing upon 
the French Government that, in justice 
to us, as well as in justice to their own 
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shipowners; and, above all, in justice to 
the people of France, they should make a 
material change in the navigation laws 
of that country, let us not forget that we 
have a duty to perform to France. We 
still levy Light Dues on the ships of 
France entering our ports, as we do on 
the ships of all other nations. But France 
lights her shores free. She makes no di- 
rect charge on the ships of England under 
the head of Light Dues. There are other 
small taxes, more annoying, perhaps, than 
of pecuniary importance, which we still 
continue to levy upon the ships of France 
frequenting our ports, from which free- 
men are entirely exempt. I believe these 
charges are well known as Freemen’s Dues. 
France, upon various occasions on which 
we have endeavoured to obtain recipro- 
city from her, has made these charges the 
ground for not entering into reciprocal deal- 
ings. I think such excuses have been frivo- 
lous, but still they have been made, and I 
say we must be prepared to remove those 
charges, which are still levied at 83 ports 
throughout this country. We must exempt 
the ships of France from all such charges ; 
we must exempt them from Light Dues; 
and when we have done so, we shall have 


placed the ships of France in all our trade 
on the same terms in every respect as our 


own ships. Having done so, it is to be 
hoped that the Emperor of the French 
will be willing and ready to meet us in 
making the change I propose, which is 
much more essential to the interests of his 
own people than it is to the interests of 
the people of England. To what extent 
it is desirable that that change should be 
made it is not for me to say. That is a 
matter which must rest with the Govern- 
ment of France itself. If I had anything 
tosay in the matter, if I was a Frenchman 
interested in the question, I should urge 
the total and unconditional repeal of the 
Navigation Laws of France, and I should 
urge it not merely on the ground of justice 
to the shipowners, but, above all, in justice 
tothe people of France. If the French 
Government is not prepared to go to that 
extent, and to say that the Navigation 
Laws should be totally repealed, they ought 
at least to put the trade between our colo- 
nies and possessions, and France in the 
same position as the direct trade is now 
placed ; that is to say, they ought to abol- 
ish all differential duties levied on goods 
conveyed from our possessions and colonies 
to France in British ships. In that trade, 
which is peculiarly our own, we ought at 
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least to be placed on exactly the same foot- 
ing as our ships are now placed with respect 
to the direct trade. The noble Lord (Vis- 
count Palmerston) has been good enough 
to say that this Motion is not to be opposed, 
and that, so far as Government is concern- 
ed, it will be allowed to pass this House. 
Allow me, however, to take the opportu- 
nity of saying to the noble Lord that some- 
thing more is wanted. If this Resolution 
is adopted by the House, it will be in the 
shape of an Address to Her Majesty, and 
it will be the duty of the Government to 
lay it before the Queen. But there is an- 
other duty connected with it beyond that 
—a duty which is most important; and I 
do trust that Her Majesty’s Government, 
if the Motion is carried, will use its most 
strenuous efforts and every argument in its 
power to impress on the Government of 
France that if the Treaty of Commerce 
just ratified is to produce the good both na- 
tions anticipate—if it is to increase their 
commerce and bind them more closely to- 
gether in their friendly relations, and thus 
tend to prevent war, then it is essential 
that a great change be made in the Navi- 
gation Laws of France, so as to enable the 
more free interchange of commodities, and 
remove the irritation which these differen- 
tial duties create, and which tend to pro- 
duce angry feelings, and too often, with 
them, war. I wish my feeble words could 
reach the palace of the Emperor and the 
Senates of France, but far more do I wish 
that they should reach the hamlets and the 
homes of the heavily taxed and toiling mil- 
lions of that fair—that sunny land. The 
question, as I have endeavoured to show, 
is of far greater importance to the people 
of that country than it is to England; but 
in the interests of progress, and, above all, 
of peace, it is one of vast importance to 
both. However prone man is to evil— 
however desirous to vindicate what he con- 
siders “‘right”” by might, no nation can 
desire war. To Her Gracious Majesty I 
move this Address. I know that she ever 
has and ever will mourn the sacrifice of 
her people on the battle field; that she 
will ever be ready to put forth her hand to 
aid the cause of peace; and I cannot but 
feel that her great Ally, the Emperor of the 
French, must equally deplore the dread 
havoc which war creates, and that he will 
be ready to join our Queen in the adoption 
of such measures as are likely to render 
more secure the peace of Europe, and pro- 
mote the happiness and prosperity of the 
people. There can be no happiness in 
3D 
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their palaces when the harsh note of war 
is sounded. On questions such as these 
they must hold even stronger feelings than 
the people, for in the uncertainty of war 
their own destinies are at stake, and in its 
results depend the stability of their thrones 
and kingdoms, and often their personal li- 
berty. They, indeed, must be deeply in- 
terested in any movement which tends to 
join nations together in the bonds of peace 
and goodwill. 

Mr. HORSFALL, in seconding the 
Motion, expressed his conviction that the 
greatest good would be produced by the 
tact of its receiving the unanimous sup- 
port of the House and the Government. 


Differential Duties 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that, as | 


his hon. Friend was already aware, no op- 
position would be offered by the Govern- 
ment to the Motion. He quite agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman that if this ad- 
dress were adopted it would be necessary 
that steps should be taken to give effect 
to it, and at a fitting opportunity the Go- 
vernment would use their utmost endea- 
vours for that purpose. There could be 
no doubt that British ships laboured under 
many disabilities in French ports. ‘lhe 
coasting and colonial trade, or the trade 
between France and her own colonies, 
might not at once be conceded; but with 
regard to the indirect carrying trade or 
the foreign trade of France, seeing that all 
countries, with the exception of France, 


Spain, and Portugal, had extended full re- | 


ciprocity to England in the foreign carry- 
ing trade, he might fairly express a hope 
that the facilities enjoyed elsewhere would 
be also extended to this country by France. 
He felt the advantage it would be to French 
commerce and to the French nation, and, 
without taking up the time of the House 
by travelling over unnecessary ground, he 
might say that he fully concurred in the 
views of the hon. Member as to the great 
advantages conferred on English shipping 
and commerce by the liberal navigation 
code which we had adopted. The hon. 
Member had made a most interesting and 
useful speech, and he would say no more 
than that he could assure him the Go- 
vernment would do all which lay in their 
power to give effect to his views. 

Str HENRY STRAGEY said, that re- 
presenting as he did a constituency all 
more or less concerned in the shipping 
interest, he felt called on to make a few 
remarks on the question now before the 
House. ‘The distress of the shipping in- 
terest was acknowledged when the hon. 
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Member for Sunderland moved for a Com: 
mittee of Inquiry. At that time he did 
not think that the sympathies of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade were greatly in favour of that 
interest, but he was delighted to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman express himself to- 
night much more warmly, and to receive 
an assurance that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government intended to exert 
himself to carry out as much as he could 
the views of the hon. Member for Sunder. 
land, With regard to the fact stated the 
other day that freights from the Maum- 
tius were unremuncrative to British while 
they were lucrative to French shipowners, a 
witness before the Committee on Merchant 
Shipping attributed it to the excess of 
British tonnage. Great competition might 
partially be the cause, but he believed that 
the command of a more extended sale for 
their produce made it worth while for 
merchants at the Mauritius to pay double 
and treble freights and to put their mer 
chandise on board French ships rather than 
English ships, which in comparison, had 
so limited a field for sale. It was a most 
extraordinary injustice that English ship- 
ping should be exposed to the operation of 
differential duties in French ports which 
operated against it in the proportion of 
five to three, and also involved, in some 
cases, the forfeiture of both the ship and 
her cargo. He had read not long since 
a pamphlet written, he believed, by the 
hon. Member for Southampton (Mr. Digby 
Seymour), in which that hon. Gentleman 
mentioned that the increase of the French 
over the English shipping since the repeal 
of the navigation laws was in the propor- 
tion of nine to one; and in his opinion 
that statement was perfectly accurate. 
Statistics proved that the export and im- 
port trade of Yarmouth had very much 
decreased. In 1857, Yarmouth exported 
in British ships 77,413 quarters of wheat; 
in 1858 only 33,462 quarters of wheat. 
In 1857, the export of barley from the 
same place was 81,792 quarters, and in 
1858 only 77,249 quarters. In 1857 no 
maize whatever was imported into Yar- 
mouth in British ships, but in foreign 
ships 3,492 quarters. In 1858, 200 quar- 
ters were imported in British, and 7,990 
quarters in foreign ships. In 1888, 410 
quarters of wheat were imported in British 
ships, and 9,723 quarters in foreign ships. 
In 1857 no barley was imported in British, 
but 36,950 quarters were imported, in 
foreign ships. In 1858, 4,999 quarters of 
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parley were imported in British and 22,695 
quarters in foreign ships. There were 
many other statistics, proving the decline 
of the trade of Yarmouth, with which he 
would not trouble the House. He would 
merely say that within the last few months 
100 foreign ships had delivered their car- 
goes in that port. Yarmouth, which he 
had the honour to represent, was parti- 
cularly interested in the trade of salted 
herrings, and his constituents expressed 
great anxiety at the extraordinary quan- 
tity of salted herrings which had arrived 
lately from Norway and other places. A 
few days since one ship brought no less 
than 1,100 barrels. They believed that a 
great trade might be opened with France 
if the Government would kindly give their 
attention to the subject, and endeavour to 
get the duty lowered on them, if not abolish- 
ed. At present the duty charged by France 
on the barrel of 100 kilogrammes—equal 
to 2ewt. — was 30 francs, and when he 
told the House that the same quantity 
could be bought for much less, retail in 
Yarmouth, it must be obvious that the 
duty was perfectly prohibitory. He had 
reason to know that there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of the French Government 
to afford facilities te the English merchant 
for carrying on this particular trade. The 
demand from the interior of France for 
them was great and increasing, but the 
duty of 30 francs a barrel was regarded in 
the light of a prohibition, and notwith- 
standing every encouragement was given 
to the French fisherman, he could not, un- 
der any circumstances, meet the demand 
made from the interior of his own coun- 
try. If the Government at this favourable 
time would interest themselves in coming 
to an arrangement with that of France on 
this subject, the result would be to open 
up an important trade between France and 
the towns on the eastern coast of this coun- 
try, and it would be relieved from the re- 
proach that they had more especially con- 
sulted the coal and cotton interests, and 
had neglected the shipping interests of this 
country. 

Mx. FENWICK said, that he wished to 
call attention to a branch of this question 
which had been overlooked. The ques- 
tion of a treaty of navigation with France 
was not a new question, for a treaty was 
entered into in 1826, having reference to 
the direct trade. That treaty had not 
been in operation more than a few months 
When grave complaints were made by the 
Government of France against the man- 





ner in which that treaty was carried out 
by this country. France charged the Eng- 
lish Government that although they might 
earry out the treaty in the letter, yet in 
the spirit of that treaty they had not 
faithfully carried it out. The ground 
of complaint made by the French was, 
that in a vast number of our ports there 
existed exemptions or exceptions in re- 
spect to the payment of duty, which 
operated differentially against the ships 
of a French port. Matters continued in 
this state up to the year 1849, when a 
new state of circumstances occurred. It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that, in that year, the Navigation Laws 
were repealed, and it was then pro- 
posed by the English Government, as a 
sort of corollary to our repealing the Na- 
vigation Laws, to enter into a negotiation 
with France; but the same objections 
with regard to local exemptions were then 
urged as were urged in 1826. Mr. Ed- 
gar Bowring, of the Board of Trade, was 
employed to investigate the grounds of 
complaint, and the result of his inquiry, 
as stated in evidence before a Select Com- 
mittee, was that in no less than eighty- 
one ports and creeks of this country local 
exemptions from the payment of duty 
continued to exist, and to operate differ- 
entially against French ships trading to 
this country. In 1850 another attempt 
was again made to enter into a treaty with 
France, when the question of local ex- 
emption was again urged by the French 
Government. As he understood that fresh 
negotiations were about to be commenced 
on this subject, he should like to have 
some assurance from her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that they would endeavour to 
get rid of those causes which, from 1826 
down to 1850, formed a barrier to the 
carrying out of any treaty with France. 
Unless the Government did that, he was 
afraid that no negotiations on this subject 
could have a successful result. He quite 
agreed with his hon. Colleague that the sys- 
tem of the Navigation Laws as it existed 
in France was, although injurious to Eng- 
lish commerce, still more injurious to 
French commerce and the French people ; 
but he had no great faith in the Govern- 
ment being able to convince the French 
people of that fact at present. He trusted 
that before the debate was concluded, the 
House would have some assurance from 


the Government that an attempt would be 
made as early as possible to get rid of the 
causes which had so long operated to pre- 
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vent this treaty of navigation between 
this country and France being carried into 
effect. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he regretted that 
the hon. Member who had last spoken 
should have introduced a new element of 
dissension into the debate. Attempts had 
been made both by the Government and 
the House to deal with the local exemptions 
alluded to, but without success. The re- 
ference to them on the part of France was 
obviously only a shallow pretext to avoid 
a navigation treaty with this country. 
He rose, however, mainly for the purpose 
of expressing his gratification at the as- 
surance that Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to enter into communica- 
tion with the French Government with a 
view of obtaining, at any rate, some relaxa- 
tion of the French Navigation Laws. He 
thought that as we were now supposed to 
be on terms of commercial alliance with 
France we were entitled to ask, as a mat- 
ter of justice, from those with whom we 
had recently concluded the treaty, that 
they should meet us in a fair spirit. It 
had been left free to French ships to trade 
from all parts of the world to this country 
as suited them best, and it was extremely 
galling to an English shipowner that in 
consequence of discriminating or differ- 
ential duties being levied in French ports 
on English vessels, he was often unable to 
compete in our own Colonies with French 
vessels in obtaining a cargo, or getting as 
high a freight. He trusted the French Go- 
vernment, if they were sincere in their de- 
sire to carry out the design of giving to 
the French consumer the full benefit of 
the Commercial Treaty recently concluded, 
would see the necessity of removing these 
very offensive duties. He asked of the 
Government that they would supply the 
omission in the late Commercial ‘Treaty, 
an omission which had been much com- 
plained of, but never satisfactorily ex- 
plained. He trusted the proposed nego- 
tiations might prove successful; but he 
wished he could be more sure that they 
would be successful, for he felt that if the 
negotiations had been entered into at an 
earlier date, their chance of success would 
have been much greater than it now was. 

Loro CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
also wished to express his gratification at 
the fact that the Government had acceded 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland, and his conviction that the 
Government had exercised a sound diserc- 
tion in taking that course, still he thought 

Mr, Fenwick 
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it behoved the House to ask why it wag 
necessary that so soon after the T 

with France another negotiation should be 
commenced? How came it that they had 
so soon to set to work to patch up the 
comprehensive Treaty recently concluded? 
He believed that the Treaty had originated 
in party and not Commercial objects, that 
it was more a political than a Commercial 
Treaty. It had, therefore, been hurried 
through in a hesty, crude, and, he might 
say, slovenly manner, so that. it might be 
ready for announcement at the opening of 
Parliament, as a proof of activity during the 
autumnal recess. This seemed to have been 
considered requisite as a stimulant after the 
long period of autumnal: inactivity. | No 
doubt it had obtained for the Government 
some cheers, but they would be only of 
a temporary character. The Government 
had given up everything to France, and 
now they would have to recommence ne- 
gotiations with the Government of that 
country when they had no inducement 
to offer. He rose to remind the House, 
and to press upon the Government, that 
they should in future employ those skill- 
ed and experienced diplomatists who were 
always at the service of the country in 
these important matters. It was no dis- 
paragement to the ability of the: hon. 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden), ‘for 
whom he had the highest respect, that, 
however eminent he might be in private 
life, however superior to all competitors 
in his own line of trade, he was not'so 
well qualified to deal with astute and 
wily negotiators, as one who had had the 
benefit of diplomatic training and expe- 
rience. If a proper negotiator had been 
selected, then this country would not hare 
been called upon to make such extensive 
concessions without obtaining equivalents. 
He would shortly call the attention of the 
House and the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government to a speech ‘of the noble 
Lord’s, made seventeen years ago, on the 
occasion of Lord Ashburton being sent to 
the Court of Washington to negotiates 
treaty. The noble Lord laid it down asa 
rule, and he was a great authority, that 
when the country had to enter into Com- 
mercial Treaties, they ought to leave the 
matter to diplomatic agents, and the noble 
Lord used these remarkable words : ' 

“IT know that some persons imagine that ‘in 
negotiation a plain, simple, straightforward) man 
will do just as well as the most experienced 
skilful diplomatist ; but the House may depend 
upon it that the same rule holds good in he oe 
tion, as in any other employment of the’ in 
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tual faculties, and that a man who bas some ac- 
quaintance with the practice will, cateris paribus, 
have an advantage over a man who has none. 
Now, was the Government driven by any neces- 
sity to appoint an inexperienced negotiator, and 
had they no other choice ?” 


Those words were spoken seventeen years 
ago, and yet the noble Lord, in forgetful- 
ness of them, had appointed an hon. Gen- 
tleman who had had no experience in 
these matters. He entertained no poli- 
tical; bias against the hon. Member for 
Rochdale; but he believed it would be 
seen that the more his crude and ill-di- 
gested Treaty became known throughout 
the country, the more it would be disliked 
and opposed. As an instance, he might 
refer to the Chamber of Commerce of 
Leeds. A petition had been presented 
from that body, which showed that the 
80 per cent duty on goods imported into 
France, would in almost every instance 
prove a strictly prohibitive duty. The 
people of Leeds were engaged in nearly 
all the great manufactures to which the 
provisions of the Treaty related, and so 
dissatisfied were the leading and influen- 
tial merchants of that great centre of com- 
merce and manufactures, that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce prayed that a supplemen- 
tal treaty might be made. Now, if the 
work had been properly done in the first 
instance, there would not be this universal 
ery for a supplemental treaty. He be- 
lieved the right hon. Gentleman, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, had not been 
consulted on all these matters, or a differ- 
ent result might have been obtained. It 
might be said, on the part of the Govern- 
ment of France, whenever an attempt was 
made to open negotiations, that the Par- 
liament of England had sanctioned the 
principle of differential duties, by agreeing 
to the late Treaty, and that would be one 
of the great difficulties in the way of re- 
moving them. In the case of the linen 
trade, the right hon. Gentleman, (Mr. M. 
Gibson), had held out hopes of an amelio- 
ration of the regulations in future nego- 
tiations ; but what hope could there be of 
successful negotiations when the original 
Proposition of the French Government 
Wasa maximun ad valorem duty from 10 
to.15 per cent, which was raised by our 
negotiation to 30 per cent. He (Lord C. 
Hamilton) could only hope that those fu- 
ture negotiations would be entrusted to 
am experienced diplomatist, and that the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Go- 
vernment would act upon the advice he 
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had tendered to another Government in 
making the selection. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he 
thought the observations of the noble 
Lord uncalled for, and that the attack 
made by him upon the conduct of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale in his absence was 
undeseryed. That hon. Member would no 
doubt receive the thanks of his country- 
men for his recent labours in the cause of 
freedom of trade; and he believed the 
noble Lord could not name any diploma- 
tist who would have been better qualified 
to carry on the late negotiations with the 
French Emperor and his Government. The 
Treaty was from first to last a Treaty of 
Commerce, and not of navigation, and the 
noble Lord could not point to any Article 
in it which altered the character of the 
Treaty. Any man who looked at the mat- 
ter fairly would see that in asking the 
French Government to enter upon nego- 
tiations for another treaty, the Govern- 
ment would be met by the answer that 
one of the first things to do would be the 
removal of those various charges on French 
vessels which had been referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman near him (Mr. Fenwick). 
The object of the Motion before the House 
was to show the general feeling of the 
maritime body and of the Government, 
that France, having regard to the conces- 
sions made by us, as well as with regard 
to her own interests, should meet us in 
the spirit in which we met her. For the 
last ten years England had allowed French 
ships to enter her ports freely, and the 
moral was that free trade could not be both 
a blessing and a curse, or, in other words, 
while free trade was life to us, it could 
not be death to the French people. But 
though England had thrown open her 
ports to France, English vessels, although 
permitted to carry goods to France from 
this country, were at a relative disadvan- 
tage with the French, because they were 
excluded from the French coasting trade. 
The latest advices from the Mauritius 
stated that while French ships were get- 
ting from £3 to £3 10s. for freight, 
British ships could not command more 
than £1 for freight to French ports. But 
at Port Louis, French and English ships 
for English ports were obtaining the same 
freights. ‘The differential and tonnage 
duties against British ships were equal to 
£4 19s, 4d. per ton on all importations 
of guano into France. These facts were 
enough to show that the statesmen of both 
countries ought at once to negotiate the 
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basis of a supplemental treaty of naviga- 
tion; and to those who remembered the 
advances which France made in a free- 
trade policy in 1854, by repealing a por- 
tion of her navigation laws, this would 
not appear altogether hopeless. He had 
recently received a copy of the Journal du 
Havre, which contained a report made by 
the French Ministers, MM. Baroche and 
Rouher, in which they commented on the 
Treaty recently concluded between the two 
countries, from which he (Mr. Digby Sey- 
mour) was led to hope that, while due re- 
gard was paid to the French marine as one 
of the great national interests, a sounder 
commercial policy than the old Protective 
system had now among its champions the 
Emperor of the French and the Ministers 
who had assisted him in the recent progress 
of free-trade doctrines in France. This 
country had cast away the worn-out cloak of 
Protection which the French had picked up; 
but he hoped the sun of free trade would 
induce them, too, to drop it from their 
shoulders, and that they would come to 
see that it was for their own advantage to 
make those arrangements in favour of the 
shipping interest which the voice of jus- 
tice demanded. He trusted the example 
of France in 1854, when certain altera- 
tions were made, would be followed, and 
that better results would be obtained. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman then re- 
ferred to comments of MM. Baroche and 
Rouher in the Journal du Havre, in favour 
of the late Treaty, and said he hoped a 
better light was dawning upon the Go- 
vernment and people of France in refer- 
ence to freedom of commerce, and if that 
were so, it would lead to the further adop- 
tion of the principle of the Treaty of 1826 
between this country and France. 

Mr. CAVE rose to express his surprise 


that any hon. Gentleman should place the | 


differential duties, or rather the exemp- 
tions which existed in certain English 
ports, as really a bar to the negotiations 
of a treaty with France. Those were not 
really dues that were charged on the ship- 
ping with France, they were simply ex- 
emptions that were made in favour of cer- 
tain classes of persons in England, and 
pressed upon portions of our own country- 
men quite as much as they did on the 
subjects of France. He quite concurred 
in the conclusion of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland, and he was assured that the 
shipping interest would read the hon. 
Member’s speech with great satisfaction, 
for they would remember that not very 
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long ago the hon. Gentleman did not at- 
tach so much value as he now appeared 
to do to the system of reciprocity. They 
would be glad to find that since the hon. 
Gentleman had applied his vigorous mind 
to the subject he had come to the conclu- 
sion that, without reciprocity, the prospe- 
rity of the British shipping interest would 
not long continue. He did not mean, how- 
ever, to detain the House with any remarks 
on the general question, which he thought 
was exhausted by the speeches in the pre- 
sent debate, and by one on a former occa- 
sion. But he must say that it was not 
complimentary to the shipping interest 
that it should be necessary to bring for- 
ward this Motion. When a treaty of com- 
merce was under discussion it was due to 
the shipping interest that hopes should 
have been held out to them that their in- 
terests would not be neglected. But those 
hopes had not been held out, and it was 
only after a great deal of agitation, both 
in and out of this House, that hopes were 
at last held out that some attempts would 
be made to redress their grievances. For: 
his own part, he was disposed to trust very 
little to the generosity of nations; for each 
Government would naturally get the best 
advantage for their own subjects that they 
could; and he felt certain that if in a ne- 
gotiation they were to begin by giving to 
France all they had to give, and then ask- 
ed France to make some sacrifice to them 
in return, they would find themselves ny 
disappointed. He thought the attitude of 
Prussia, in Mr. Huskisson’s time, which 
had been alluded to by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland and the hon. Member for 
Southampton (Mr. Digby Seymour), and 
by himself on a former occasion, was the 
attitude which should have been main- 


| tained by Her Majesty’s Government. His 


opinion was that the whole question of 
the navigation laws with France requir- 
Circumstances were entirely 
changed from what they were when the 
existing treaties were formed; and follow- 
ing the example of the hon. Baronet be- 
hind him (Sir H. Stracey), he would take 
the liberty of reminding the Government 
that in any revision of our relations with 
France there was a portion of his own con- 
stituents whose claims he wished to recom- 
mend to the notice of the Government. 
The hon. Baronet advocated the interests 
of the herring fishers; he wished to ad- 
vocate the claims of the oyster fishers. It 
was known to everybody that there was 
on the south coast of England a race of 
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hardy fishermen who were engaged in 
the oyster fisheries. Since the convention 
with regard to these fisheries, which was 
concluded with France in 1839, deep-sea 
beds of oysters had been discovered in 
the middle of the Channel, the existence 
of which was at that time altogether un- 
known. These beds could only be fished at 
a certain time, and in rough weather the 
boats could not go out to them at all, and 
as the close time intervened great hardship 
was often inflicted on these fishermen, who 
in some seasons lost their fishing alto- 
gether. Now, there was no reason why 


the terms of the fence months should not | 
be, in regard to the deep-sea fishings, ex- | 


tended for two months longer, but the dif- 
ficulty was to persuade the French Go- 
vernment to consent. The French fisher- 
men cared nothing about these deep-sea 
fishings; they only wanted to protect their 
own shallow water fisheries, and with that 
view they demanded that our fishermen 
should be prevented from going into deep- 
sea fishings. ‘Lhis prohibition, however, 
was of no advantage to either party, for as 
the beds lay in the middle of the Channel 
and were not under the jurisdiction of any 
Government, the Dutch fishermen, as he 
had lately learned, came to the beds and 
dredged them in the fence months to the 


disadvantage of both countries. He hoped | 
Her Majesty’s Government would take this | 


question into their favourable considera- 
tion, as our fishermen naturally felt ag- 
grieved at these injurious regulations which 
pressed upon them alone. I think the Mo- 
tion, though it only regards actually the 
reciprocity duties of France and England, 
should include these minor matters in any 
revision which may be deemed advisable. 
Her Majesty’s Government had shown 
themselves anxious to maintain a good un- 
derstanding wit France. Every man on 
both sides of the House, who had any re- 
gard for the interests of his country, would 
be anxious to maintain it. But Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government need not to be told by 
him, that nothing would be so fatal to such 
a good understanding as any uneasy feel- 
lng among particular classes in the coun- 
try that it had been purchased at the cost 
of impediments to their trade, and a sacri- 
fice of their interests. 

Mz. BENTINCK said, he could not al- 
low this discussion, so important in every 
respect to one of the most vital elements 
of British prosperity, to close without 
saying that it was without exception the 
most unsatisfactory debate—and he had 
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heard a good many unsatisfactory debates 
—to which he had ever listened. What 
was the result? His hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland, than whom no 
man was better qualified for the task, had 
brought forward a Motion in which he 
had shown there was a strong case for 
interfering in favour of the present de- 
pressed condition of the British mercan- 
tile marine; and the only result of that 
Motion was, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
was good enough to get up and say that 
at some future fitting time Her Majesty’s 
Government would condescend to look into 
the matter and see if they could do some- 
thing for the shipping interest. This was 
the sum and substance of all that was 
gained in consequence of his hon. Friend’s 
Motion. He must say, therefore, that in- 
volving as this Motion did the welfare not 
only of that important branch of British 
industry, the shipping trade, but involv- 
ing what was far more important, the sup- 
ply of the seamen to the British navy, it 
was impossible that a more meagre, unsa- 
tisfactory, and unfortunate answer could 
have been given than the answer which 
Her Majesty’s Government had given to 
this Motion. The thing spoke for itself. 
The condemnation of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment lay in the fact that his hon. 
Friend felt called on to make such a Mo- 
tion. What was the state of the case? 
This Treaty had just been concluded, and 
they were told it was a Treaty of Com- 
merce, not a Treaty of Navigation. But 


|if so, why was the third Article intro- 


duced into the Treaty? The question he 
put was this—he wished it had been put 
by his hon. Friend who was so much 
better qualified to deal with the subject— 
why were the interests of the British mer- 
cantile marine so totally lost sight of and 
neglected by Her Majesty’s Government 
when they were negotiating the terms of 
this Treaty, under the able and distin- 
guished diplomacy of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale? Why were those interests neg- 
lected? Was the thing of so little import- 
ance that they did not think it necessary 
to ask whether those interests would be in- 
jured or not? Before this Treaty was con- 
cluded with a great neighbouring nation, 
was it not their duty to inquire whether 
there was anything in the position or the 
relations of that interest that required re- 
vision before the Treaty was signed? But 
that was not the whole of the case. Long 
before they entered upon the consideration 
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of that miserable Treaty the deeply-de- 
pressed condition of the shipping interest 
had been pressed upon them in every possi- 
ble way, and every possible means had been 
taken to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the subject, yet the whole ques- 
tion was ignored by them when they came 
to carry out the details of this Treaty, and 
all his hon. Friend could obtain by his 
Motion for this great national interest was 
an assurance from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that at some fitting opportunity they 
would endeavour to rectify some portions 
of the gross neglect of which they had 
been guilty. He wished this debate could 
have been postponed for a few days, be- 
cause then he should have been at liberty 
to quote to the House the opinions of a 
great authority in these matters, for the 
fact, which indeed there was hardly a 
man connected with the shipping interest 
who would not corroborate, that if the 
reciprocity clauses in our Navigation Act 
were once put in operation, there was not 
a country in the world which would not 
agree to reciprocity with us, rather than 
submit to be shut out, by the operation of 
those clauses, from our trade. That was 
stated by a high authority in evidence, to 
which he would not further allude, except 


to say that it would soon be laid on the 


table of the House. But this was only 
another proof of the inconceivable blind- 
ness of Her Majesty’s Government to the 
existence of this great and important in- 
terest. If his hon, Friend was content with 
the assurances he had received from Her 
Majesty’s Government, of course he could 
not object—all he had to tell him was, that 
all the assurances he had yet received were 
not worth a £5 note. But this was only 
part and parcel of the proceedings of Her 
Majesty’s Government, by which every in- 
terest in the country was sacrificed with 
one exception. The Government and their 
agents had been utterly mystified by abler 
men than themselves in the concoction of 
this Treaty; and unless something more 
than this was done, the hon. Member for 
Sunderland would find that this great na- 
tional interest would be sacrificed in the 
same coldblooded manner in which every 
other interest, except one, had been sacri- 
ficed in this country. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to express the surprise with which he had 
learned that exceptional dues existed in 
some of those very ports that were now 
claiming reciprocity. As one entirely in- 
dependent and impartial in the matter, 
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it appeared to him that we could not ‘ask 
France to remove her restrictions unless 
we removed ours. [Cries of “ salt 
He was glad to find that the House shoul 
agree, and he hoped they would insist on 
these restrictions being removed. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he rose to reply. 
He was quite willing to admit that the 
Treaty, which had been recentiy ratified 
by both sides of the House, bore on the 
face of it that it was strictly for eommer- 
cial purposes, and that it left the question 
of navigation exactly where it found it. 
It was not fair, therefore, to charge the 
Government, as they had been charged, 
with neglecting the interests of the British 
shipowners. They had not, in fact, done 
so. It ought to be remembered that the 
present navigation laws between the two 
countries imposed differential duties upon 
foreign ships that were employed in the 
trade between England and France. : The 
third clause in the Treaty, to which 50 
much reference had been made, proposed 
to continue those duties, and if that clause 
had not been inserted foreign vessels might 
have come here and been loaded with 
English manufactures, and conveyed them 
to the ports of France. ‘The insertion 
of this article, therefore, was a protection 
of both English and French ships against 
foreigners, and against that small amount 
of competition the Government had not 
neglected to protect the British shipping. 
But he must say, as this Motion was to 
be adopted unanimously by the House,’ he 
did not think it would be sufficient for 
his right hon. Friend the President. of the: 
Board of Trade to say that he would take 
some fitting opportunity, at any period, 
however distant, to take this solemn and 
unanimous Resolution of the House. into 
his consideration. He felt such treatment 
of this Resolution would be a mere mock- 
ery—a waste of the time of the House. 
The Government ought not. merely to act 
upon it when it suited their convenienes, 
bnt they should be prepared, he hoped be- 
fore Easter, to state distinctly what means 
they proposed to adopt in order to carry 
if possible the Resolution into effect with’ 
the Government of France, 

Motion agreed to. 

Resolved,— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be: graciously 
pleased to enter into. Negotiations with; the, Em- 
peror of the French, with the yiew of making ay 
Treaty for the reciprocal abrogation of all discri- 
minating Duties levied upon the Vessels and their 
Cargoes, of either of the two Nations in the Ports 
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of.the other ; and for procuring such alterations 
in the Navigation Laws of France as may tend 
to facilitate the commercial intercourse, and 
strengthen the friendly relations between Eng- 
Jand and France.” 


TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mz. CARDWELL: Sir, I rise to make 
one more attempt to settle the question on 
which the care of every Government has 
been bestowed and the time of every Par- 
liament for a longer period than I have 
had the honour of sitting in this House— 
aquestion of great difficulty, and to Ire- 
land of great importance. I believe that 
from the conclusion of peace with France 
in 1815 down to the present time many 
branches of this subject have continually 
engaged the attention of Committees of 
this House and of Commissioners appoint- 
ed by the Crown. ' But the period which 
may, perhaps, be regarded as the principal 
era in the history of this question was the 
appointment of the Commission under the 
late’ Lord Devon, which took a large and 
interesting mass of evidence, and presented 
as the result of its inquiry its opinions to 
this House. Since that time there has 
been, I think, no Minister who has not en- 
deavoured to settle this question. Scarcely 
has there been a year when there has not 
been before the House some proposal in 
regard to it. In the year 1845 the Earl 
of Derby, then Secretary for the Colonies 
in the Government of Sir Robert Peel, 
made a proposal on this subject’ in the 
House of Lords. In the following year it 
was renewed in this House by the present 
Duke of Newcastle, then Secretary for 
Treland. Next, my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Canterbury (Sir W. Somer- 
ville), under the succeeding Ministry, made 
a like attempt in 1848, and again in-1850. 
In-1852 the Government of the Earl of 
Derby made a great effort to settle the 
question; and under the Government of 
the Earl of Aberdeen that effort was re- 
peated, but not successfully. Afterwards 
Mr. Serjeant Shee, with great. ability and 
great labour, brought forward similar mea- 
sures. Those measures were to a certain 
extent taken up by the Government of 
that day, but again they failed to receive 
the sanction of Parliament. Then an in- 
dependent Member of this House, Mr. 
Moore, took up the subject in two succes- 
sive years, 1856 and 1857; and the hon. 


Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire), 





in 1858, was the last Member who sub- 
mitted a measure dealing with it. The 
late Government, I believe, had under- 
taken and intended to grapple with it. 
Now, it is manifest that a question of 
which this is the history must be one not 
only of great importance, but also of great 
difficulty. And if we presume to enter- 
tain a hope of being able to settle it, it is 
beeause we think that the condition of 
Ireland is far more favourable for its set- 
tlement than in the times of some of our 
predecessors; because we believe that 
their experience may have done much to 
facilitate the progress of the measure ; be- 
cause we believe that the decisions of this 
House have shown what are the measures 
which it is impossible to carry, and will 
have prepared the way for the attainment 
of such as are practical and possible; and 
because I believe I may confidently appeal 
to this assembly to listen to proposals 
made with an earnest desire to obtain for 
them, as far as may be, legislative sanc- 
tion and practical effect. The first ques- 
tion that anybody will naturally ask is, 
“Why is it necessary to deal with the 
land of Ireland in a manner different from 
that of England or Scotland?” That ques- 
tion has been repeatedly answered in this 
House in language of the highest autho- 
rity. Those who are familiar with the 
works of Arthur Young, of Mr. Burke, or 
of Mr. Mill, know that in their successive 
generations those practical and philosophic 
writers have drawn a broad distinction be- 
tween the state of land in Ireland on the 
one side and its state in England and 
Scotland on the other. A distinction so 
recognized by the highest authorities may 
fairly commend itself to the calm consi- 
deration of this House. But every Minis- 
ter and every Member of Parliament who 
has handled this subject, from the Earl of 
Derby in 1845, down to the hon. Member 
who last brought it under our notice, has 
expressed in the most emphatic terms the 
necessity of dealing with it, for Ireland, 
in a manner specially adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of that country. I am not 
about to trouble the House with unneces- 
sary references to papers; but I think I 
ought to ask you to hear the statement on 
this part of the case which rests on the 
authority of the Devon Commission, in 
order that you may have before you the 
ground of the legislation on which you are 
invited to enter. These are the words :— 

“Tt is well known that in England and Scot- 
land, before a landlord offers a farm for letting, 
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he finds it necessary to provide a suitable farm- 
house, with necessary farm buildings, for the pro- 
per management of the farm. He puts the gates 
and fences into good order, and he also takes upon 
himself a great part of the burden of keeping the 
buildings in repair during the term ; and the rent 
is fixed with reference to this state of things. 
Such, at least, is generally the case, although 
special contracts may occasionally be made, vary- 
ing the arrangements between landlord and ten- 
ant. In Ireland the case is wholly different. The 
smallness of the farms as they are usually let, to- 
gether with other circumstances to which it is 
not necessary to advert, render the introduction 
of the English system extremely difficult, and in 
many cases impracticable. It is admitted on all 
hands, that according to the general practice in 
Ireland, the landlord builds neither dwelling- 
house, nor farm offices, nor puts fences, gates, &c., 
into good order, before he lets his land to a ten- 
ant. The cases in which a landlord does any of 
those things are the exceptions. The system, 
however, of giving aid in these matters is becom- 
ing more prevalent. In most cases, whatever is 
done in the way of building or fencing is done by 
the tenant ; and in the ordinary language of the 
country, dwelling-houses, farm buildings, and even 
the making of fences, are described by the general 
word ‘ improvements,’ which is thus employed to 
denote the necessary adjuncts to a farm, without 
which in England or Scotland no tenant would be 
found to rent it.” 


This, Sir, is the foundation of all legisla- 
tion on this subject—that the law and 
practice, as they exist in England and 
Scotland, have differed from the law and 
practice as they have existed in Ireland, 
and that special legislation is requisite to 
meet the circumstances of a totally dif- 
ferent case. Now, I am happy to say 
that since the Devon Commission pre- 
sented their Report no more marked im- 
provement has probably taken place in any 
country in the world than has been wit- 
nessed in Ireland, and that amelioration 
has resulted in changes which, if on the 
one hand they diminish the necessity for 
legislation of this kind, operate on the 
other as the greatest encouragement to all 
just and needful measures whereby the 
law may second the efforts of an improv- 
ing people, may expand their industry and 
enterprise, expand and thereby accelerate 
the progress of a beneficent movement. 
Since the year 1845, by public works, by 
loans, and grants, by money expended on 
drainage, and last, not least, by the multi- 
plication of railways and other internal 
communication, the greatest advancement 
has been exhibited by Ireland. If it is 
not unduly trespassing on the time of the 
House I will state one or two striking 
instances of this improvement. We all 
know that live stock is a much more re- 
markable and critical test of prosperity in 
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Ireland than in this part of the kingdom. 
The earliest record we have of the value 
of live stock in that country is now about 
20 years old. It was then supposed to be 
worth £21,000,000 sterling. By the last 
return, if calculated at the same price, it 
would be now worth nearly £36,000,000 
sterling. But that would be a most feeble 
and imperfect index of the true merits of 
the case, because the quantity itself has 
not more perceptibly increased than the 
quality has improved and the price risen, 
At a moderate estimate, the value is don- 
ble what it was. If we take the holdings, 
the proportion to large and small ones is 
entirely changed ; whereas at the time the 
Report of the Devon Commission was 
made the number of holdings under five 
acres was six times that of holdings above 
thirty acres. Now, however, the former 
are much less numerous than the latter, 
You have sold in the Landed Estates Court 
2,000,000 acres of land for £23,000,000 
—most of it, I am happy to say, Irish 
money, not money imported from this 
kingdom—to more than 8.500 owners, 
who, having purchased it for purposes of 
improvements, must be taken to have ex- 
pended a considerable capital on their pro- 
perty. I have no accurate information as 
to what the wages of agricultural labour 
were in Ireland in 1841, but if I put 
them at 6d. a-day I think I shall not be 
far wrong. At present the general ave- 
rage throughout the four provinces is ls, 
3d, per day. Ten years ago the number 
of persons evicted in the year was 72,000; 
last year it was 2,308. Looking at crime 
of an agricultural character, I find that 
ten years ago there were 15 agrarian homi- 
cides; last year only four. ‘Ten years ago 
there were 20 cases of firing at the per- 
son, attributed to agricultural causes ; last 
year one. ‘Ten years ago there were 87 
serious assaults of the same character; last 
year there were 19; making in the whole 
122 agricultural crimes committed ten 
years ago, against 24 in the year just ex- 
pired. If we turn to pecuniary results, we 
find that ten years ago the number of pau- 
pers relieved amounted to 2,142,000; last 
year it was 161,000. Ten years ago the 
expenditure amounted to 2,199,000; last 
year to £414,000. It is only right that I 
should state these facts to the House, be- 
cause it would be uncandid to claim as the 
basis of a measure on this subject the 
statements made by the Devon Commission 
without also referring to the progress 
which has since been made. The exist- 
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ence of that progress makes this appear to 
me a favourable time for legislating upon 
this important subject. We have greater 
prosperity among the landlords, the ten- 
ants, and the working people of the eoun- 
try, we have a better feeling diffused 
throughout the country, and we have ar- 
rived at a time when it may be hoped that 
just and equitable measures will meet 
with acceptance by this House. It is 
also a time when every report that is 
made to me shows that you cannot hope 
to pass this subject by without deal- 
ing with it; that coupled with that bet- 
ter feeling there is a sincere and earnest 
desire to have the law which has been so 
loig in suspense, and to the alteration of 
which nearly every eminent man in the 
country has been pledged, settled once for 
all, so that we may have a definite state 
of the law under which, by the expenditure 
of the landlord’s capital and the tenant's 
capital and the workman’s labour, the 
growing prosperity of the country may be 
further developed. I am sure that every 
hon. Gentleman from Ireland will bear me 
witness when I say that, as a rule, the 
landlord holds under a settlement and the 
tenant holds without a lease. That is the 
statement upon which the Devon Com- 
missioners proceeded, and it is to a great 
extent true at the present time. If that 
be the case, how can you expect the land 
to be improved? ‘Whose interest is suffi- 
ciently strong to induce him to expend his 
capital upon its improvement? The owner 
who holds under a settlement, even if a 
person of considerable property, has to 
consider the claims of his younger chil- 
dren, who are not interested in the inherit- 
ance, and for whom he desires to secure a 
provision by means of his savings. The 
tenant having no lease has no sufficient 
protection to induce him to expend his 
capital or his labour. There are, then, 
three conditions under which you must 
endeavour to deal with the land if you 
wish to see it improved. Who is interested 
in its improvement? Not merely the pre- 
sent owner; indeed, it is almost true to 
say that he is the person who is least in- 
terested in it. Of all persons the rever- 
sioner is the most interested, because if he 
inherits land which bad laws have pre- 
vented his predecessors from improving he 
comes into a poor and impoverished in- 
heritance, instead of a rich and prosperous 
one. In framing the Bill which we shall 
stbmit to the House we have endeavoured 
to deal with the land of Ireland in three 








categories; first, land in the hands of the 
limited owner; secondly, land in the hands 
of a tenant protected by a lease; and 
thirdly, land in the hands of a tenant who 
has no lease. With the permission of the 
House I will endeavour to explain shortly 
the provisions by which we propose to 
attain the object which we have in view. 
In the same year in which the Devon 
Commission reported, an important mea- 
sure was passed having for its object the 
improvement of land. That Act was ap- 
plicable to Ireland, and it enabled the 
limited owner to burden his land by mort- 
gage for the purpose of draining, and to 
saddle the mortgage upon the estate in 
certain specified proportions. The ma- 
chinery by which the Act was to be car- 
ried into effect was the Court of Chancery, 
and I am sorry to say that in Ireland not 
a single application has been made for the 
exercise of the powers given by the mea- 
sure. We have the precedent of that Act, 
of the Montgomery Act, which has for 
seventy years been applied to Scotland with 
the most beneficial results, of the Scotch 
Settled Estates Act, and of other similar 
Acts, and we think that the principle of 
that precedent may properly be applied to 
limited owners under settlements in Ire- 
land, and may be extended to purposes 
other than those of drainage. We think 
that for the purposes of this measure the 
word “improvements” may fairly include 
the thorough drainage of the land; the 
reclaiming and protection of land from 
tidal and other waters; the reclaiming of 
bog land; the reclaiming and enclosing 
waste land; clearing the land of stones; 
making roads or fences; the erection of 
farm buildings, houses for stewards, la- 
bourers, or other persons employed in su- 
perintending the. cultivation of, or in cul- 
tivating, the land, and other buildings for 
farm purposes; the renewal and recon- 
struction of such works, so far as they are 
not required for maintenance, but for the 
increase of the permanent value. The 
mode in which we propose that this shall 
be accomplished is this. I have stated 
that the application to the Court of Chan- 
cery under the Act of 1845 was found so 
costly, that not a single petition was filed 
in that court. We, therefore, think that 
besides extending the scope of that Act, 
it is absolutely necessary to find a cheaper 
and better mode of carrying it into effect. 
What shall that machinery be? In the 
first place, I think you will agree with 
me that it would not be justitiable to create 
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a new machinery, involving new expense, 
if there be already in existence one suffi- 
cient for the purpose. It has in former 
years been proposed to entrust the admin- 
istration of this law to the Commissioner 
of Valuation, so that the valuators, who 
are spread through the land, might be his 
agents for carrying it into effect. Con- 
stitutional objections were always taken to 
that course, and I am bound to confess 
that I think that the officer by whose de- 
cision land is to be burdened ought to be 
a judicial and not an executive officer. It 
will be necessary, of course, to have the 
advice of executive officers ; but the power 
of employing experts at present possessed 
by the Court of Chancery could easily be 
given to the Court exercising jurisdiction 
in these matters. We propose that, in the 
first instance, at least, the chairman of 
every county should exercise that juris- 
diction, and that he should have power to 
employ experts to enable him to arrive at 
a sound decision. We think that proba- 
bly the valuator employed for the public 
valuation would in most cases be the ex- 
pert referred to, but we intend to leave 
the decision with the judicial and not 
with the executive officer. What we pro- 
pose, therefore, is that when a limited 
owner seeks to improve his estate, he 
shall, through a cheap and simple agency, 
which is provided by the Bill, give no- 
tice to his successor. The Bill provides 
further that he shall at the expiration of 
three months from the period of notice 
being served appear before the chairman 
of the county and present an estimate of 
the cost of certain improvements and their 
nature; that the chairman shall hear the 
objections of any person who may be in- 
terested in the matter and think proper to 
appear, and, having satisfied himself on 
the subject by having recourse to the ad- 
vice of a valuator or expert, give a pro- 
visional certificate for the execution of 
the improvements. We, moreover, propose 
that the successor and other persons inte- 
rested in the property shall, during the 
progress of the works, have the power of 
ascertaining the bond fide character of the 
improvements and of the expenditure, and 
that when completed, the sum thus laid 
out shall be charged by the chairman un- 
der what may be called a charging order 
as an annuity on the property. This an- 
nuity we propose should be the same as 
that which is given by the Settled Estates 
(Scotland) Act, £7 2s. for each £100 of 
the improved value of the property, to 
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last for a period of twenty-five years; bat 
that it shall not exceed one-fifth of the 
unimproved value of the property. Its, 
however, obvious that these are questions 
of detail on which other opportunities will 
present themselves of entering more mi+ 
nutely into their consideration. The posi- 
tion of the limited owner will be this—so 
long as he remains in possession, he will, 
of course, himself enjoy the value of his 
improvements. After the termination of 
his estate, it is provided that the annuity, 
if he has made the advance, shall go te 
his executors for so long a period of the 
twenty-five years as has not expired. I 
do not, I may add, think that it willbe 
necessary to encumber this arrangement 
with an appeal, and I therefore have im 
serted no provision in the Bill with that 
object; but if the House should be of 
opinion that the safeguards which I have 
introduced are not sufficient, they will 
bave an opportunity of discussing the 
point in Committee. For my own part, 
I must say that, after the experience of 
the past, I have not deemed it expedient 
to encumber the Bill with provisions of 
that nature which would be likely to prove 
completely inoperative. When the an 
nuity has been charged, it will be in the 
power of the limited owner to register it 
in the Public Registry in Dublin, and it 
will be a charge on the land bearing pri 
ority from its date. The limited owner 
will, then, under this Bill have much the 
same power in respect of improvements on 
his estate as that at present possessed by 
the owner in fee. The next case to which 
I would call the attention of the House is 
that of the tenant who improves under 
lease, and to this part of the case I think 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland will agree 
with me in attaching the greatest import- 
ance. A few years ago the Settled Estates 
Act gave large powers for amending im 
perfect settlements by extending to them 
the usual powers of leasing. But, again, 
the machinery of that Act was limited to 
the Court of Chancery, and the applica- 
tions which were made under it in Ireland 
were very few. We propose to extend its 
operation in three ways. In the first 
place, we propose to create a power of 
giving special improvement leases for a 
longer period than ordinary agricultural 
leases. We propose to include under this 
provision not only the. limited owner m 
the ordinary sense, but also corporations, 
lay and ecclesiastical, and the owners of 
foundation schools, making the law in that 
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respect of general application. However, 
the improvements which ought to be exe- 
cuted by a tenant are less extensive than 
those which ought to be executed by a 
landlord, because they extend only to his 
particular holding, and not to the whole 
estate. Therefore, when dealing with the 
improvements of tenants, we propose to 
leave out one or two of the heads which 
are included under that term in that part 
of the Bill which applies to limited owners. 
We propose that the tenant under lease 
should be able to execute such improve- 
ments as the draining of the land, the re- 
elaiming of bog, the making of roads and 
fences on his own farm, the erection of 
farm-houses and other suitable buildings, 
&. That which we propose to do with 
regard to the lease itself is this—at pre- 
sent every limited owner can give an agri- 
eultural lease for twenty-one years with- 
out the intervention of any court, and 
we propose to allow corporations to do 
the same. With respect to improvement 
leases we propose that they may be granted, 
with the sanction of the chairman of the 
county, for a period of forty years. We 
propose that building leases, which in fact 
amount to an alienation, may be granted, 
as they are granted under the Settled 
Estates (Scotland) Act, and as they are 
granted under many special Acts referring 
to Ireland, that they may be granted with 
the leave of the Landed Estates Court, if 
they relate to a larger quantity of land 
than three acres, or to a larger value than 
£100 a year, and if less, then with the 
sanction of the chairman of the county. 
We propose that all these leases shall be 
subject to three conditions, that they shall 
give immediate possession, that they shall 
be granted without fine, and that they 
shall be subject to certain covenants. 
There still remains another, and that by 
no means the least complicated part of the 
subject. To this part of it my attention 
was directed in the course of the last Ses- 
sion by the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(The O'Donoghue), who expressed a hope 
that it would be satisfactorily dealt with 
in any measure on the subject which the 
Government might introduce. The case 
which the hon. Gentleman mentioned on 
the occasion to which I allude was, that in 
which the owner of property, believing he 
had a leasing power, gave to his tenant a 
lease for his life, under which he agreed to 
mprove the estate which he held. The 
tenant accordingly began to improve the 
property, and expended with that view a 





small sum of money. The landlord died, 
and the tenant went on spending a larger 
sum on improvements. A dispute, how- 
ever, soon after arose between himself and 
the new proprietor of the land. Legal 
proceedings were taken, and the case was 
heard before the Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland, a most distinguished Judge, who, 
in pronouncing his decision, said that he 
was compelled to give judgment against 
the tenant, but that nothing could be 
more repugnant to the principles of na- 
tural justice than that the landlord should 
look on at a great expenditure year after 
year without warning the tenant of his in- 
tention to turn him out of possession of 
his farm. He added that he had no juris- 
diction to administer equity in its natural 
sense, or he should have no difficulty as to 
the judgment which he should pronounce. 
The case subsequently came before the 
Lords Justices of Appeal—Mr. Blackburn 
and Mr. Napier—and they did not ex- 
press their dissent from the language 
which the Master of the Rolls had em- 
ployed. Such was the instance which the 
hon. Member for Tipperary brought under 
the notice of the Government, and I trust 
the provisions of the Bill which I have 
already sketched out have shown the hon, 
Gentleman that the landlord will have the 
power of giving a lease, although his own 
settlement contains no such power, and, 
therefore, by an arrangement with his 
original landlord, the tenant will have the 
benefit of the protection afforded by the 
Act. To whatever extent the House may 
think it right that this Bill ought to pro- 
vide such protection, to that extent, under 
the leasing powers of the Bill, the tenant 
will have protection. There yet remain 
other provisions, however, which the hon. 
Gentleman may deem more adequate to 
effect that object, and in approaching this 
part of the subject, I desire to state in the 
first place what it is in connection with it 
which we cannot accomplish. In the first 
place, I shall fairly avow that we intend 
to make no attempt to give what is called 
retrospective compensation. Our legisla- 
tion is intended to be entirely prospective. 
I appeal to those who think that. we 
ought to give retrospective compensation 
to remember the history of retrospective 
legislation when other measures have 
been brought before the House; and 
last, not least, I ask them to remem- 
ber what occurred last year, when a 
deputation of those gentlemen who had 
taken most interest in this subject wait- 
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ed upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks, who was then the 
leader of this House, requested him to 
exercise the power of the Government to 
bring this question to a settlement, and 
stated to him their views upon the sub- 
ject of retrospective compensation. They 
stated in the most distinct and emphatic 
manner that they did not expect retro- 
spective compensation, and that they de- 
sired a sound and reasonable Bill which 
would give prospective compensation for 
prospective improvements. When a dis- 
cussion arose in this House the year be- 
fore last the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. Maguire), the last Member not in 
office who had the conduct of a Bill of 
this kind, which measure failed to obtain 
the sanction of the House, in stating the 
reasons which caused his failure, used the 
expressions to which I shall now appeal 
as a sufficient explanation why those who, 
like himself, have exerted themselves to 
the utmost of their power to obtain what 
they believed to be right and just for the 
tenants of Ireland should not refuse to 
accept that which is practicable because 
they cannot obtain that which experience 
has shown the two Houses of Parliament 
will not grant. ‘The Bill,” said the hon. 
Gentleman, “ which I brought in was re- 
jected by an overwhelming majority—a 
majority of something like three to one. 
Why did I fail? Because my measure 
contained what is known as the retrospec- 
tive principle with regard to compensa- 
tion for improvements.’ Then, he asked, 
were he and his friends to continue to 
press on a measure which they knew 
must result in failure and disappointment? 
and he said, most justly and emphatically, 
“If we had done so, we should have 
deserved the scorn of this House and the 
contempt of our countrymen. Instead of 
doing this, instead of demanding some- 
thing which we knew we could not get, 
my friends and myself have resolved to 
do something practical.” I entirely ap- 
preciate the wisdom of those observations. 
The object which I have in view is to 
bring in a Bill which, if it does not ob- 
tain popularity and satisfy all expectations, 
may at any rate do some practical’ good 
and pass into law, and therefore I frankly 
state at once that I have no intention of 
dealing with the question of retrospective 
compensation. Are we, then, to sanction 
prospective improvements without permit- 
ting the landlord to have any voice or any 
opinion as to the effect of those improve- 
Mr. Cardwell 


{COMMONS} 
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ments upon his land? I shall not debate 
now the justice or injustice of the ques. 
tion, but I think it is absolutely necessary 
for the success of any measure. that we 
should not interfere with the power.of 
the landlord in that matter, and that wwe 
should reserve to him the right of objects 
ing to improvements if he does not think 
they will benefit his estate. If, then, we 
cannot violate the law of property—if we 
cannot give what is called fixity of tenure; 
by which I understand the transferring 
the property from the landlord to the 
tenant—is there nothing we can do?» J 
think we have it in our power to accom: 
plish a great and most important practical 
result. I think we have it in our power 
to give to an improving tenant that which 
is of value to him—the certainty of com 
pensation. I think we can put him be- 
yond the risk and hazard of being left in 
the position of the plaintiff in the case 
that came before the Master of the Rolls, 
I think we can insure to him a cheap, 
simple, and certain mechanism by which, 
if he chooses to execute improvements; 
he will be quite certain that the result of 
those improvements will return “into: his 
own bosom. That is the object I have'in 
view, that is the object which I trust we 
shall be able to attain. Can we give com+ 
pensation in the shape of a capital pays 
ment? I think it is impossible to give 
it by a capital payment. I have told you 
that the general rule in Ireland is thata 
landlord holds under a settlement. If 
landlord holds under a settlement, and:if 
the period of his settlement may shortly 
expire, how can you enable the tenant to 
improve, and then saddle the whole cost of 
the improvements upon the landlord who 
has only a limited interest in the land? 
I think it is impossible you can do that, 
but you can give an improving tenant the 
certainty of compensation, and you cat 
give it him in that same form of an an- 
nuity by which you have already provided 
it for an improving landlord. In order to 
carry this plan into execution, we propose 
that when a tenant seeks to improve he 
shall serve upon his landlord a notice of 
his intention. I ought, perhaps, to say, 
with regard to this notice, that we intend 
to have forms of notice printed and sold at 
a small price, so that an improving tenant 
shall not be subject to any legal expense 
that might be otherwise incurred. We 
propose, then, that he shall serve a notice 
upon his landlord or upon the agent who 
receives the rent of the land. If the 
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landlord disapprove the improvement, he 
wil) have the power to terminate the te- 
nancy. We believe that this will practi- 
eally lead, not to a termination of the te- 
nancy, which would be a great mischief, 
but to a written agreement between the 

ies as to the terms on which the 
holding shall be continued. I believe hon. 
Gentlemen connected with Ireland will 
agree with me when I say that one of 
the most desirable results which could 
arise in that country would be obtained 
by the introduction of business-like writ- 
ten engagements between landlord and 
tenant with respect to the occupancy and 
improvement of land. I believe that the 
effect of this provision will be whenever 
the landlord disapproves, not that he will 
evict the tenant, but that he will enter 
into a written agreement with him for the 
improvement of the land; but supposing 
the landlord to take no step, then he will 
be held to have acquiesced, and the tenant 
will execute the improvements contained 
in his notice. He will then go before the 
chairman of the county to prove the value 
and extent of the improvements, where- 
upon he will obtain a provisional certifi- 
cate, which certificate will give him an 


annuity calculated at 5 per cent upon 
every £100 expended in the improve- 


ments, or £7 2s. for 25 years. If he be 
evicted by his landlord, he will go before 
the chairman and obtain a charging order, 
accounting for his arrears of rent, and that 
charging order, transferable and saleable, 
will be duly confirmed and registered, and 
will be binding on all to whom the land 
may come. It is obvious that the hard- 
ship denounced in such strong and forcible 
language by the Master of the Rolls can- 
not arise if this arrangement be carried 
into effect. As I said before, it will not 
satisfy the expectations of those who want 
retrospective compensation, of those who 
think that the landlord should have no 
Voice in the improvement of his property, 
of those who desire to have fixity of te- 
nure. I frankly acknowledge that I can- 
not hope to satisfy those expectations, but 
lcan appeal to the gentlemen who enter- 
tain them whether, after the evidence 
they have had of the certain failure of 
every measure which contained such pro- 
visions, they would consider it an honest 
act on the part of the Government to pro- 
pose another Bill of the same kind, or 
whether they would care to commit them- 
selves to an obstinate adherence to an im- 
practicable and unattainable measure. I 





ask them not to reject measures which 
will set free the land of Ireland for exten- 
sive, but, at the same time, just, equitable 
and beneficial improvements, because they 
cannot obtain that to which they attach 
importance, but which they know well 
the two Houses of Parliament will never 
grant. I can make a further appeal to 
them. If they think that I have been 
too timid in not venturing to adopt plans 
which I believe would not receive the 
sanction of Parliament, they will have an 
opportunity when we go into Committee 
ot taking the sense of the House upon 
those plans, and of regulating their con- 
duct according to the event. The mea- 
sure which I have explained to the House, 
whatever may be its shortcomings, will set 
free the land in the hands of limited 
owners, and will enable those owners, 
whether they be sole owners, or corpora- 
tions, trustees of schools, or clergymen, to 
give improvement leases; and I say that 
whoever succeeds in carrying a measure * 
which shall settle the law upon this sub- 
ject will confer a great benefit upon Lre- 
land. If the measure is not of an aspir- 
ing character, I hope on that account it 
will commend itself to the candid conside- 
ration of the House. Surely there have been 
difficulties enough during the twenty-five 
years we have been dealing with the sub- 
ject, and it is time we obtained for the 
people of Ireland some degree of improve- 
ment. The Encumbered Estates Act has 
conferred a signal benefit on Ireland in re- 
gard to land which has passed into the 
hands of new proprietors; let us by mu- 
tual co-operation try to arrive at some mea- 
sure that will benefit that larger portion of 
the soil of Ireland, which, I trust, will 
descend to remote generations in the hands 
of its present possessors. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Tenure and Im- 
provement of Land in Ireland.” 


Lorp FERMOY said, he could not con- 
cur in thinking that Ireland was so ex- 
tremely prosperous as had been represent- 
ed. The statistics of the two periods could 
not fairly be compared. Ten years ago 
Ireland was only coming out of on appal- 
ling famine, from which even now she was 
only recovering. Neither was he so san- 
guine as the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to be as to the good results of the mea- 
sure. In the first place, a large portion of 
the Bill was only an enabling Bill to put 
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landlords in a position to raise money at 
73 per cent upon an annuity which was to 
last for twenty-five years, and which was 
calculated at 7} percent. [Mr. CarpweEtu: 
I believe it is calculated at an annuity of 
5 per cent.] But the right hon. Gentle- 
man had forgotten to tell who was to lend 
the money; and that brought him to the 
most important part of the question, 
namely, who in Ireland possessed capital 
to lay out in improvements on the land? 
He believed that the farmers were the 
only class that possessed capital to lay out 
on such improvements; and, if so, any 
measure to be effective must be such as to 
induce those who had capital to lay it out 
in that way. But that could not be done 
without giving them some security for its 
investment. Now laws of this kind were 
not made between the good landlord and 
his tenant, but between the bad landlord 
and his tenant; and how did the right 
hon. Gentleman purpose to deal with the 
two? In ordinary circumstances it would 
be bad enough for a man who would not 
allow his tenant to improve, to eject him; 
but instead of that, down came Cardwell’s 
Act to do it for him. The law would be 
known in Ireland as Cardwell’s Act. He 
could not see how it could have anything 
but the worst effect—it was giving the 
sanction of an Act of Parliament to the 
ejectment of an improving tenant. It 
would be better to allow the present state 
f things to exist than to attempt to inter- 

ere by such legislative quackery. The 
fright hon. Gentleman was afraid to deal 
boldly with the question, and he attempt- 
ed to deal with it in this insufficient man- 
ner. The Bill would do no good, but 
might, he feared, do much harm. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, as one of 
the deputation which had been alluded to, 
he did not abandon or repudiate the prin- 
ciple of retrospective compensation; but 
merely stated that he would not obstruct a 
measure which had other good points, be- 
cause it did not contain that one. He did 
not quite understand that part of the mea- 
sure by which it appeared that if the 
landlord and tenant did not agree as to the 
improvements the tenancy was to cease. 
The right hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
the prosperity of Ireland ; he did not think 
that prosperity rested on a very sound 
basis; it was caused by the diminution of 
the population. ‘The extension of farms 
was brought about by a process of whole- 
sale eviction, which in Ireland was not 
considered a great sign of prosperity. The 


Lord Fermoy 
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first part of the Bill he could not unden 
stand; the second part referred to ocout 
piers who had no leases, and it could not 
be said that the measure was likely to 
better their condition. The Government 
was dealing with Ireland like a doctor with 
a hypochrondriac patient; feeling that: it 
must do something, it prescribed bread pills, 


Mr. LONGFIELD said, he was: dis. - 


posed to take a more favourable view of 
the Bill than the noble Lord or the hon; 
Member who had just spoken. It em. 
bodied three main principles; two of them 
could easily be carried out ; with the third 
there might be some difficulty. The prine 
ciple of enabling a person having a limited 
ownership of land to improve it, and 
charge a portion of the expense on ‘his 
successor, who would reap the benefit of 
the improvement, was a sound principle, 
It was adopted nearly eighty years ago 
in Scotland under the Montgomery Act; 
which enabled the owners of entailed 
estates to improve the land and chargea 
limited portion of the outlay on the sue 
cessor; but the charge was made ina: 
gross sum—not as an annuity, and the 
amount was regulated by the annual rental 
of the estate. He thought that princi 
ple wise and beneficial. Then there was 
another principle, recognized from the 
earliest period as one of the justest and 
most humane, embodied in the Bill; he ak 
luded to the proposal of allowing limited 
owners to give secure tenures to the te- 
nants. There were at least fifty Acts pro- 
viding leasing powers in Ireland, and five 
of them had been passed within the last 
three years. They were all, however, in- 
sufficient, but the right hon. Gentleman 
had got through the difficulty by pro- 
posing a uniform leasing power, which all 
might take advantage of. With regard to 
the third portion of the Bill, providing 
machinery by which tenants from year to 
year might be permitted to expend their 
capital for the improvement of the estate, 
he could not go along with the right hon. 
Gentleman. He listened to the explana- 
tion of that part of the measure with at- 
tention, for he knew there lay the diffi- 
culty, and he did not think that the right 
hon. Gentleman had provided much, or, 
indeed, any remedy. Any provision for 
the purpose was liable to the objection of 
converting a temporary tenure, such as 
that of tenant from year to year, into a 
settlement, and that was an infringement 
of the law of property. The difficulty 
of legislating on this point was great, and 
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he did not think the right hon. Gentleman 

had mastered it; and, therefore, from this 

portion of the Bill he must withhold all 
ise. The right hon. Gentleman might 

have introduced a useful provision, for 

which there were precedents in Ireland, 

conferring on tenants who hold by leases 
wer to improve their lands. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he could assure 
the House that no one had listened with 
greater anxiety and deeper attention to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman than 
he had done. He had listened to the right 
hon. Gentleman in no cynical or captious 
spirit, and with no desire that the state- 
ment he made should be unsatisfactory to 
the country which he officially represented. 
On the contrary, he was anxious that the 
question should be finally and satisfac- 
torily settled, that all legislation on the 
subject should end with the end of the 
present Session, and that, if possible, the 
name of tenant-right should never again 
be heard in that House. But, however 
much he admired two portions of the Bill, 
there was one part which might be con- 
sidered its weak point, and on which his 
noble Friend (Lord Fermoy) only gave ex- 
pression to the feeling of disappointment 
and pain which every Trish Member felt. 
He agreed with his noble Friend, that if 
the right hon. Gentleman did not amend 
and greatly alter that portion of the Bill, 
and tne most vicious machinery which had 
been sketched out, his name would be as- 
sociated ih Ireland with evictions in every 
part of the country. That was surely not 
an object which the right hon. Gentleman, 
who was benevolently inclined, and was 
anxious to associate his name with the 
prosperity of Ireland, could have had in 
view. Irish Members were struck with 
astonishment when they heard that if a 
tenant from year to year wished to im- 
prove his land, and his landlord did not 
think the improvement would be benefi- 
cial, or objected to it from any motive—of 
folly, or viciousness, or a grudging dispo- 
sition—the unfortunate man, whose spirit 
of industry and enterprise had induced 
him to make the offer, was to be victim- 
ized in consequence of his having pos- 
sessed the very virtues which the right 
hon. Gentleman was anxious to instil into 
hismind. With every feeling of respect 
and friendliness towards the right hon. 


Gentleman, he could not help saying that | 


4 more Vicious suggestion for the landlord, 

or a more fatal result for the tenant, could 

not by any possibility be imagined. The 
VOL. CLVII. [rnp sents. } 





right hon. Gentleman admitted the fact 
that most of the land in Ireland was held 
from year to year. That was a fact quite 
notorious to every one; indeed, he might 
challenge any Irish Gentleman to say, 
whether five-sixths of the land occupied 
by tenants was not held from year to year. 
Although the landlord might not disturb 
the tenant, and although in the instances 
of honourable, and fair, and kind land- 
lords, the tenancy might be as good as a 
lease, still the fact remained, that the vast 
majority of tenants held only from year to 
year. Who then were to improve the con- 
dition of Ireland? In whose hands was 
the soil—on whose energy and industry 
must the country depend? Just those v 

tenants from year to year. If they had 
not energy and industry, all legislation 
would be abortive, and the most benevo- 
lently inclined Minister and the most 
anxious Parliament could do nothing in 
the matter. How then could such men 
ever be induced to exert the qualities upon 
which so much depended, if a poor, strug- 
gling, industrious man, the moment he 
asked permission to improve his land, 
might be turned upon the roadside by 
some churlish, ill-conditioned, or vicious 
landlord? It might be said that such 
landlords would not be often met with; 
but had the House contemplated how one 
single act of such cruelty and folly might 
extinguish for a generation every impulse 
to improvement in the district where it 
was committed? If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wanted a precedent for a practical 
and judicious measure, he might have 
found it in a Bill prepared by a former 
distinguished Member of that House—a 
late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. By that 
measure a tenant might improve even in 
spite of his landlord, and might claim 
compensation—not indeed for useless or 
extravagant outlay—not for the building 
of a pagoda or a piece of Gothic orna- 
mental structure—but for improvements 
which were proved to be suitable, practi- 
cably valuable, and for the benefit of the 
land. He was most anxious, as he was 
sure his hon. Friends were, to give the 
Government every assistance in carrying 
through the Bill; but he believed in his 
heart and soul they would be deserting 
their country, and sowing the seeds of 
future evil, if they sanctioned at least that 
portion of its provisions. He, therefore, 
earnestly appealed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to withdraw that clause of the 


Bill, which was not only vicious but ab- 
3 E 
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surd; and which, while effecting no single 
object the right hon. Gentleman desired 
to effect, would inevitably operate as an 
encouragement and source of evictions in 
Ireland. 

Mr. MONSELL said, there was one 
portion of the speech of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cardwell) that was extremely 
important as regarded hon. Gentlemen not 
connected with Ireland. He laid down in 
the clearest manner why it was rendered 
necessary to have a different system of le- 
gislation between landlord and tenant from 
that which obtained in England and Scot- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman showed 
that in Ireland those improvements which 
were considered to be landlords’ improve- 
ments in England were made either not 
at all or were made by the tenant. The 
one test they had to apply to the Bill of 
his right hon. Friend was, whether the 
Bill met that difficulty or not. He (Mr. 
Monsell) agreed with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Member for Mallow (Mr. 
Longfield), that the two first features of 
the Bill were founded upon sound princi- 
ples; but he could not agree that they 
were likely to produce very important re- 
sults, and he would tell the House his 
reason. ‘There existed at the present mo- 
ment, or within the last year, a system 
in Ireland, by which landlords, whether 
with entailed estates or not, might pro- 
ceed to the Board of works and borrow 
money upon much more advantageous 
terms, namely, at 33 per cent, the re- 
payment of the whole money to be at 
64 per cent for twenty-two years, by 
which drainage and also farm buildings 
were enabled to be executed. Though he 
agreed with the principle, he was afraid 
that part of the measure was not likely to 
produce very important results. The real 
question of importance in the Bill was the 
way in which it affected that great mass 
of people who in Ireland were tenants-at- 
will. Unless they exerted themselves to 
induce that class to spend the capital they 
had been accumulating for the last three 
or four years upon their land, that land 
would not be improved. He asked any 
Gentleman who had listened to the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether this measure was likely to pro- 
duce the desired result, of encouraging 
those tenants to spend their money upon 
the improvement of the land. Let them 
consider what the process was to be. The 
tenant was to serve a notice upon the land- 
lord that he wished to make such and 


Mr. Maguire 
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such improvements, and if the landlord 
refused to give his assent to those im. 
provements, a compulsory eviction might 
take place. Under such circumstances, 
was it possible to imagine that a tenant 
would go to his landlord and say to him 
he wished to make such and such improve- 
ments, when he knew that if the land. 
lord refused to allow him to make those 
improvements, he might be immediately 
turned out of the farm? He really hoped 
that he did not understand the measure as 
it had been explained, but, if he did un- 
derstand it, it seemed to him calculated to 
make things infinitely worse than they 
were at present. He did not think this 
measure would give satisfaction to the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, it was impos- 
sible to discuss a measure of this kind 
without seeing the Bill, because a great 
deal of its value would depend upon the 
machinery by which it was to be worked, 
There was a great deal of this measure 
that he for one could not assent to. He 
was not content that the chairman of the 
county, without appeal, should have the 
large powers given to him as proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman. As to the 
power of granting leases, that had been 
proposed over and over again; but now 
they had chiefly to deal with the tenants 
from year to year. There was much difi- 
culty in dealing with that question, no 
doubt. In the province of Ulster the great 
bulk of the population were tenants from 
year to year; and he had no hesitation in 
saying that if the clause of the Bill, as be 
understood it, referring to tenants at will 
should be made applicable to that province 
a flame of discontent would rise from one 
end of the country to the other. He was 
anxious to protect the rights of property; 
but he, for one, could never give his con- 
sent to that clause. A landlord, no doubt, 
ought to have the opportunity of exercising 
his judgment, but in this Bill it was pro- 
posed, as he collected, to enforee by the 
landlord eviction against a tenant civilly 
asking permission to make improvements. 
| Cries of ““No!’] He had certainly 50 
understood, and if he had misunderstood 
the right hon. Gentleman’s intention it 
was not his fault. Was the landlord 
to have the power of saying to his te 
nant, ‘* For your audacity, Sir, in mak- 
ing this application to me, go about your 
business?’ The fact was that the neces- 
sity for legislation on this subject every 
day diminished. Tenants were far more 
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prosperous now than they were some years brancer could disturb him. The class of 
ago, and it was well that this was the case. | tenancies to which the operation of the 
He would not say in what part of Ireland | Bill was confined was that of tenants from 
he was a short time ago when he had a year to year, for considerable difficulty 
conversation with a banker, and asked him would be experienced in dealing with 
what was the state of the farmers in his those in which the leases constituted re- 
neighbourhood? The reply was, ‘I cash | gular contracts between the landlord and 
bills now for £100 for men for whom |tenant. The Bill proposed by the late 
seven years ago I would not have cashed | Lord Chancellor of Ireland had never, he 
a bill for £10.’ The true interest of the might remark, obtained the assent of Par- 
landlord was to encourage the tenant, and | liament, but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
not to try to squeeze the last farthing out | man had felt bound to withdraw from the 
of him. By the custom of the country | responsibility of having originated it. In 
tenancies in the North of Ireland were | 1855, when a Bill was proposed under 
mostly from year to year; but it was a|the auspices of his noble Friend at the 
mistake to suppose that the landlords; head of the Government, containing pro- 
generally got high rents. The rents were | visions with regard to improvements ex- 
moderate, but the landlords always got |ecuted by tenants holding under lease, 
them. That was, nearly always. He re- | they had been strongly opposed by the 
collected an extensive landowner in Ulster | hon. and learned Member for Wexford 
telling him, that during the famine year | (Mr. George), and it was only by the ut- 
he got all his rent, minus £100. Be- | most exertions of the Government, and by 
lieving the worst legislation to be that|a very narrow majority, that the clause 
which was calculated to produce quarrels | had been retained in the Bill. 


between landlords and tenants, he could | 
not give his assent to this part of the | 


Bill; but he would willingly lend assist- 


ance towards improving its machinery, so | 


far as it related to leasing powers. The 
worst legislation they could have was that 
which would tend to produce quarrels be 
tween landlords and tenants; but if the 
Government proposed to enlarge leasing 
powers such’ enactments should have his 
best support. 


| 


Mr. BOWYER said, he would not en- 
ter into a discussion of the measure, but 
simply say that he entirely concurred in 
all the objections which had been taken to 
the Bill, which did not remedy any of the 
grievances complained of by the people of 
Ireland. He advised the Government to 
withdraw it with a good grace, and to 
bring forward some measure more adapted 
_to the requirements of that country. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to express 


Mx. DEASY said, he rose to remove a/a hope that the right hon. Gentleman the 
misapprehension which appeared to have | Chicf Secretary for Ireland, who had shown 
arisen in the minds of the noble Lord be-' an anxious desire to render his term of 
low the gangway (Lord Fermoy) and other | office beneficial to the people of Ireland, 


hon. Gentlemen as to the intentions of the 
Government. It was assumed that the 
Bill gave increased facilities for eviction. 
Nothing was more contrary to the real 
provisions of the Bill or the spirit of its 
framers. All that was intended was that 
the landlord should have a veto on the im- 
provements, that he should be enabled to 
exercise his judgment whether they were 
calculated to improve the land, before he 
was bound to pay compensation for them. 
If he did not think they ought to be ear- 
ned out the tenant was warned, and must 
proceed with them at his own risk. The 
result, they hoped, would be some written 


would cause such modifications to be in- 
troduced into the Bill as would fulfil their 
reasonable expectations. He was not as 
much in love with the landlords of Ulster 
as the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. White- 
side), for the records of the House would 
show that of the atrocities perpetrated by 
the landlords of Ireland—which was say- 
ing a good deal—the most striking were 
performed by that very class. 

Mr. GEORGE said, that without enter- 
ing into the details of the Bill he wished 
to state that. he believed it to be free from 
several of the prominent objections which 
had been urged with regard to former mea- 





arrangement between them, by which both | 


sures on the same subject, and there were 


parties would understand their relative po- | no indications whatever of a desire to give 
sition, and the tenant would be enabled to! to the measure a retrospective tendency, 
take advantage of the beneficial provisions | which he should have felt it his duty most 
of the Bill to acquire a term from which strongly to oppose. He did not agree with 
heither the remainderman nor the encum-| some hon. Gentlemen in thinking that an 
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additional power of eviction would be 
given; the privilege of the landlord was 
neither accelerated by the circumstance of 
the veto, nor, on the other hand, was the 
power of evicting tenants at will, after 
the ordinary six months’ notice, interfered 
with. 

Mrz. HENNESSY remarked that he cor- 
dially agreed in all that every Irish Mem- 
ber had urged in condemnation of the mea- 
sure, and would recommend the right hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw it. 

Mr. MALINS said, he spoke with re- 
luctance in reference to an Irish measure, 
but the Bill involved principles which 
were not applicable peculiarly to Ireland. 
The time was rapidly approaching when 
the condition of Ireland would be equal, if 
not superior, to that of England; and he 
saw no reason, therefore, why any dis- 
tinction should exist between the legisla- 
tion in the two countries on these sub- 
jects. Consequently, if the measure were 
proposed to be extended to England he 
should not entertain those objections to it 
which had been expressed by Irish Mem- 
bers. There could be no more reasonable 
principle than that the landlord, with the 
concurrence of the tenant, should be en- 
abled to improve the land, and charge the 
cost of the improvement on the land so as 
to bind his successor. In England a some- 
what similar principle existed in reference 
to parsonage houses, the rate of interest 
being so arranged that it did not press 
with any severity on the person by whom 
the money was borrowed, but left him 
with an improved estate, and a gradually 
diminishing scale of payments. That seem- 
ed to him to be a sound principle. He 
«id not think, however, that it would have 
much operation in Ireland, as landlords 
already had power to borrow money for 
improving their estates. By the Settled 
Estates Act, it was provided, that with 
the consent of the Court of Chancery, cer- 
tain provisions might be inserted in settle- 
ments which had been omitted by their 
settlors. This was a matter of the great- 
est importance, and one hon. Member had 
asked where was the money to come from? 
Well, there were many persons who might 
be willing to lend the money. The land- 
lord, himself, might not desire to put his 
own money into an estate which might 
go after him to his own child or to some 
other person. [Zaughter.] He repeated 
the landlord might not like to lend the 
money unless he saw that his return was 
secure. Taking that view of the question 


Ur. George 


{COMMONS! 
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and noticing the great assimilation which 
was growing up between England and Ire. 
land he would suggest to the right hon, 
Gentleman whether he should not cease 
to treat this measure as an Irish Bill, but 
extend its provisions to England, so as to 
make it an Imperial question. He was 
glad to learn, however, that the impres. 
sion which he had certainly gathered from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statement was 
incorrect—namely, that if a tenant from 
year to year served notice upon his land- 
lord of a desire to make improvements, 
and the landlord did not accede, that was 
to be equivalent to a notice to quit. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that he was 
afraid that he had been the cause of some 
misunderstanding from a desire of being 
perfectly candid with those hon. Gentle 
men who were advocates of tenant right. 
He wished distinctly to express that the 
veto with regard to the expense of repairs 
was to be left with the landlord. It gave 
no encouragement to evictions, but in the 
belief of the Government would lead toa 
more general system of written agreements 
between landlord and tcaant. They wish- 
ed to avoid the possibility of the landlord 
lying by appearing to acquiesce in the 
tenant’s improvements, and then turning 
round and evicting the tenant, and taking 
advantage of his labour and capital. With 
regard to the other points of the Bill, the 
right hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Mon- 
sell) was quite mistaken in supposing that 
the powers intended to be conferred by the 
Bill already existed in Ireland. All that 
existed was a loan, which was nearly all 
exhausted. With regard to another point, 
it was the fact that leasing powers did not 
exist in Ireland. He begged further to 
say that it was open to any hon. Gentle 
man to bring forward any plan which he 
might deem feasible, and see whether it 
would be favourably accepted by the House 
or not. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Carpwe i and Mr. Arrorney Gewerat for 
TRevanp. 

Bill presented and read 1°. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND). 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. DEASY said, he rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law of landlord and tenant i 
Ireland, and to express a hope that he 
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might be allowed to defer any exposition | 
of the measure until a future stage. 

Coronet DUNNE inquired what was 
the consolidation intended by the Bill. 

Me. DEASY said, that he could not 
state the objects of the Bill without enter- 
ing into minute explanations of a legal 
character which the House, he believed, 
would not at that hour be disposed to 
hear, and he might add that the hon. and 

lant Member would not be the wiser if 
he (the Attorney General for Ireland) were 
to make such a statement. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought that 
was not a fitting answer for the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen to give to the quesiion 
which had been put to him. No doubt an 
explanation would take some time, but a 
law that touched every acre of land in Ire- 
land, and affected all the relations of land- 
lord and tenant, required a short exposi- 
tion, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
asked the indulgence of the House to defer 
that exposition he ought to have refrained | 
from the use of any language which could | 
be considered of a personally offensive cha- 
racter. 

Mr. DEASY disclaimed the slightest in- 
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Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law of Landlord and Tenant 
in Ireland.” 

Put and negatived. 


PAWNBROKERS ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL.—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mrz. HORSFALL moved the second 
reading of this Bill, the object of which 
he explained to be to enable pawnbrokers 
to charge the sum of one halfpenny for 
every duplicate issued on a pledge under 
the sum of 5s, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said. he should 
move that the Bill be read that day six 
months. The effect of the measure was 
to charge the poor for a duplicate, which 
pawnbrokers were precluded from doing 
by the statute. The Act of Geo. II. was 
the first Act which regulated the rate of 
interest and issuing pledge-tickets. That 
Act was amended by an Act of Geo, 
tention of giving any offence to his hon. | I11., by which no duplicate tickets were 
and gallant Friend. He had merely meant chargeable for pledges under 5s. The 
to say that he could not explain the pro-| Bill emanated entirely from Manchester 
visions of the Bill without entering into | and Liverpool, and was not desired at all 
details of a legal character, which he fear- | by the respectable portion of the trade in 
ed that he could not at that moment make | London. The argument put forward in 
intelligible to a gentleman who was not! support of the Bill was that it would put 
himself a lawyer. |a stop to the unlicensed pawnshops to 

Coroner. DUNNE said, he really had not | which the poor people resorted, where 
heard what was the answer the right hon. | they were not treated with the same liber- 
and learned Gentleman had given to his | ality as at the licensed pawnshops. If 
question. If the Bill had reference to the | there were such shops as these, carrying 
relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland | on a trade and extorting money from the 
he believed he understood the subject bet- | poor, it was the duty of the Government 
ter than the right hon. and learned Gen-{| to put them down in a regular manner. 
tleman himself. The pledges under 5s. in the pawnshops 

Leave given. of London alone amounted to 31,650 in 





|one month, many of them being for 3d. 
Landlord and ‘Tenant in Ireland, ordered to be | 4d. and 6d., and it would be monstrous 
brought in by Mr. Arrorner Generat for Inx-| to take the halfpenny from the poor and 


“Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of 


| add it to the enormous interest—frequently 
| more than 100 per cent of the pawnbroker. 


Lanp and Mr. CarpweE tt.” 


Bill presented and read 1°. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND). | 
LEAVE. | 
Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he | 
also wished to move for leave to introduce 
another Bill upon the same subject, and to | 
follow the example of the Attorney Gene- | 
tal for Ireland, and abstain from entering | 
upon any explanation at present. 


J 


It was purely a Manchester scheme, and 
he was persuaded the House would never 
give its sanction to a Bill so palpably 
favouring extortion. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. MELLOR said, it was of little con- 
sequence whether the Bill emanated from 
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Manchester or elsewhere. The question 
was whether it was just. The country 
pawnbrokers were universally in favour 
of the Bill. It was found that to take 
pledges under 5s., issue a ticket gratis, 
and meet the expense of warehousing the 
articles was not a remunerative business. 
The consequence was that the pledges 
were refused, and the poor were driven to 
unlicensed shops, where they were charg- 
- ed, not 200, but 800 per cent. The un- 
licensed trade flourished, and the poor 
were infinitely more oppressed than if 
they were charged }d., as provided by 
tae Bill. 

Mr. HUMBERSTON contended that 
the Bill was, in fact, a protection of the 
poor. The licensed pawnbrokers were not 
compelled to accept pledges under 5s., and 
unless they did the poor were nevessarily 
driven to those who were unlicensed. The 
charge of 4d. upon the duplicate was 
therefore reasonable. 

Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 178; Noes 
32: Majority 146. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Tuesday, 
24th April. 


PAPER DUTY REPEAL BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tor EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to postpone the 
Committee till Monday. 

Srrk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
an impression prevailed in the House that 
this Bill would not be proceeded with 
until after Easter. He hoped the doubt 
would be cleared’ up by the right hon Gen- 
tleman. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXHCE- 
QUER said, if the hon. Baronet said there 
was a doubt, no doubt there was a doubt; 
but he had no idea that there was a doubt, 
at any rate there was no doubt upon his 
mind. 

Committee deferred till Monday next. 


INCOME TAX BILL. 
CONSIDERED AS AMENDED. 

Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read; Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended in the 
Committee, be now taken into considera- 
tion.” 

Corone, DUNNE said, it was hardly 
fair at that hour (ten minutes to 1 o'clock) 

Mr. Meller 


{COMMONS} 
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to ask him to proceed with his Amend- 
ment. The statement which he had to 
make might lead to a discussion. This was 
an important measure, and it had not been 
sufficiently debated in that House, for it 
was brought in without much discussion, 
and it had been so hurried through the 
House that only one Irish Member had 
had an opportunity of speaking upon it. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
ought not to force the Bill on at that 
hour. He should move the adjournment 
of the House. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was sorry to put the gallant 
Gentleman to any inconvenience, but ‘he 
thought he had done everything in his 
power to afford facilities for a discussion 
of the Bill. With that view he had pto- 
posed a morning sitting, and in the early 
part of the evening he had vainly sought 
permission to bring the measure under con- 
sideration. A great part of the evening 
had been spent in discussing unopposed 
Motions, and much time also in discussing 
Motions in which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, as an Irish Member, must feel 
an interest. It was quite a mistake to 
suppose that moncy bills of that kind were 
usually required to be brought on at 5 
o'clock; on the contrary, it was extremely 
unusual to raise so many discussions upon 
them in their later stages. But this was 
not the last stage of the Bill; it would be 
read a third time next day (Friday) as 
the first order of the day, and perhaps the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would make 
his statement on that occasion. 

Cotoxrt DUNNE: On the third read- 
ing I could propose no Amendment. 

‘Tur CHANCELLOR or tax EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
will be perfectly free to move the re-com- 
mittal of the Bill when I propose the third 
reading. 

Mr. AYRTON .said, he thought the 
time had come when there should be 
some definite understanding as to what 
the House had to do before it separated, 
for they were getting into great embarrass- 
ment. He felt the difficulties in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was placed. 
In the Budget most important changes in 
every department of finance were pro- 
pounded, and the subsequent discussions 
had not been commensurate with the prin- 
ciples at stake. While recognizing the duty 
of the House to give the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer every assistance for a full dis- 
cussion of his measures, in order, if ap- 
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proved, that they might be passed at the 
earliest possible period, he could not help 
observing that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
course of proceeding had been embarrassed 
by the kindly competition for public ap- 
probation which was being waged by him 
and the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, the one pressing for- 
ward measures relating to the finances of 
the country; the other, a Bill for a reform 
of its constitution. It was impossible the 
House could go on discussing those ques- 
tions and others in the way they were now 
doing, passing in one day from serious 
drama to light farce and back again. It 
was desirable that the House should re- 
sume the discussion of what some called 
the unimportant question of the Reform 
Bill. He did not think it was unimport- 
ant, though the more it was discussed the 
less it seemed to be liked. But the noble 
Lord was not more fortunate than the late 
Government in that respect. He had pro- 
duced a Bill which seemed rather to excite 
ridicule than serious discussion. Shortly 
after the India Bill of the late Govern- 
ment was brought forward the noble Lord 
suggested that, instead of continuing a 
useless discussion of a measure which gave 
satisfaction to no one, the Government 
should withdraw it, and that the House 
should then proceed to deal with the sub- 
ject by way of Resolution. If that was 
thought to be an excellent mode of fram- 
ing a constitution for India, the House 
might proceed in the same way in framing 
one for England. He hoped hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would allow the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to advance his Bill a 
stage pro formd, on the condition that a 
day should be set apart for the discussion 
of the whole question. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he hoped 
to hear from the Government a distinct 
statement as to what was to be done that 
day (Friday). The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had just told them 
that the first business would be the income 
tax, and the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs had previously stated that 
the first business would be the Reform Bill. 
It was desirable that they should know 
which version was correct. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he wished 
to know whether, on the third reading of 
the Bill, they would be permitted to move 
Amendments? [“No, no!”] Then he 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

orp JOHN MANNERS said, he did 
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not, see what the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would gain by pressing on his Bill 
at that hour, if it was to be recommitted 
in the evening. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not agree to the 
recommittal. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
House now knew the nature of the pro- 
posal made to them. He thought, on the 
whole, it would be best to take a division 
at once on the Amendment of his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Dunne). 

“Viscount PALMERSTON remarked 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman might 
move the recommittal of the Bill; but he 
never said he would agree to it. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would have 
an equally good opportunity of taking the 
sense of the House on his Amendment that 
evening at 5 o'clock, if he consented to the 
proposal of his right hon. Friend, as he 
would have if he brought it on at that 
moment. Of course they were quite ready 
to take up the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member at once, if he desired 
it. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
thought that, considering the concessions 
the House had already made in regard to 
this Bill, and also the growing feeling in 
the country that the possible decision ou 
the Paper duty, and the alterations in the 
Army Estimates, might affect the question 
of the income tax, it was not right to press 
the Bill upon them then. He hoped that 
if Government did not give way, the House 
would divide on the Motion for adjourn- 
ment. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, his noble Friend (Lord John 
Manners) appeared to think he was so en- 
tirely blind to the duties of his office, that, 
after making a step forward that morning, 
he would be quite willing to take a step 
backward in the evening. All he said 
was, that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
might test the feeling of the House as 
well on the Motion for recommital as at 
that moment. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, so much confu- 
sion had crept into the conduct of business 
in the House, that he hoped the Motion 
for Adjournment would be adhered to. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES observed, he was 
surprised the noble Viscount at the head 
of the Government had sat down without 
answering the question addressed to him, 
whether they were that evening to go on 
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first with the Income tax or the Reform 
Bill. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated clearly 
that the income tax would be taken as the 
first Order of the Day that evening. 

Mr. WHITESIDE asked whether, after 
the Income tax was disposed of, they were 
to go on with the Reform Bill? 

Mr. MALINS urged the noble Lord to 
postpone the Reform Bill. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, unques- 
tionably it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to go on with the Reform Bill 
that night, if the other business should be 
disposed of in proper time to allow it. 

Mr. MALINS said, he wished to know 
what the noble Viscount meant by proper 
time? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to state that he 
only pressed this Bill as a matter of public 
convenience— 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he rose 
to order. The right hon. Gentleman had 
already spoken on the question before the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was not unusual 
to allow a Minister to explain under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


STAMP DUTIES BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee Read. 

House in Committee. 

Olause 1. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that unless the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer consented to 
stop at Clause 16, so as to allow him the 
opportunity of moving, on another occa- 
sion, the omission of Clause 17, he should 
move that the Chairman report progress. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that unless the Bill passed 
through Committee to-night it could not 
go through the other House before the 
recess, and the public in that case would 
lose £1,000 a day by the postponement. 

Mr. BENTINCK asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would make the 
next stage of the Bill the second Order 
of the Day to-morrow, so as to give 
him an opportunity of making his Mo- 
tion. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER assented to this arrangement. 

Clause agreed to. Clauses 2 to 8 agreed 
bo. 


Mr, Edwin James 


{LORDS} 
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Clause 9. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he wished 
to direct attention to a point which heide. 
clared to be practically inconvenient and 
even absurd. ‘To enact that a broker wag 
not to recover his brokerage unless the 
delivery order was stamped, he maintained 
to be a most extraordinary proposition. If 
he understood the clause, which was very 
enigmatically drawn, that was its mean 


ing. 

Mz. CRAWFORD said, the only oper- 
ation of the clause would be in the case 
of contract notes of brokers on the Stock 
Exchange. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER defended the clause, and urged 
that its meaning could not bear two inter- 
pretations. That which the hon. Member 
for London had mentioned was the correct 
interpretation. 

Mz. AYRTON said, he did not think the 
clause could possibly bear that meaning, 

Clause agreed to. Clause 10 agreed to, 

Clause 11 (Documents not to be’ valid 
unless stamped at the time of execution.) 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES objected to that 
provision. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would consider the matter; 
and state his decision on bringing up the 
Report. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at half-after 
Two o'clock, 


_—eeesneen 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 30, 1860. 


Minvres.] Pustrc Brits.—3* Consolidated Fund 
(£850,000), 


INDIA—THE PROPOSED LICENSING 
SYSTEM—PETITION, 

Lorpv OVERSTONE presented a Pe 
tition from Merchants and other Inhabit- 
ants of Bombay, unconnected with the 
Government service, against the proposed 
Measure of Taxation. The petition had 
been adopted at a public meeting convened 
by the sheriff, and attended by almost all 
the influential inbabitants, merchants, law- 
yers, and commercial men of Bombay: 
The petitioners, after a full. diseussiony 
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condemned the proposed Government mea- 
gure as unjust and unequal, and prayed 
that the House of Lords would prevent its 
becoming law. He could not pretend to 
be possessed of so much local information 
orto have studied the question so deeply 
as to be able to give any opinion of his 
own on the subject ; but he had no hesi- 
tation in calling their Lordships’ attention 
to the matter, both on account of the im- 
portance of the subject and on account of 
the large number of influential signatures 
appended to it. On these grounds he was 
confident the petition would receive from 
their Lordships that respectful considera- 
tion to which it was so justly entitled. He 
thought it right to call to their Lordships’ 
notice that in the course of the discussion 
which took place at the meeting, it was 
stated that a former petition which had 
been sent from Bombay had, on its presen- 
tation in this country, been received with 
silent contempt. Now, he felt certain that 
nothing of the kind could have occurred in 
their Lordships’ House, and that this feel- 
ing must have arisen from some misappre- 
hension ; but he alluded to this matter now 
because he felt certain that this petition 
would receive from their Lordships’ hands 
all attention, and that their Lordships 
would not proceed to discuss the question 
without giving to the statements contained 
in this petition all the consideration which 
they so well deserved. 

Tue Doce or ARGYLL said, he eould 
not recollect that any petition representing 
the opinions of any portion of the inhabit- 
ants of India had been received either by 
the Government or by their Lordships with 
silent contempt. He recollected that in 
the course of last Session and during the 
former Administration of Lord Palmer- 
ston, several petitions were presented from 
various parts of India by noble Friends 
near him; but they were uniformly intro- 
duced by the noble Lords who presented 
them with observations stating the purport 
of the portions, and calling the attention 
of the House to the importance of their 
representations; and these remarks had 
always been met by such respectful obser- 
vations from the Government or other no- 
ble Lords as the subject required. As re- 
garded the petition which his noble Friend 
presented, it was too late, in the best sense 
of the word; for it referred to the licensing 
fystem; which Mr. Wilson distinctly stated 
it his address lad been abandoned by the 
Government because it was based on un- 
equal and unsound principles. 
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Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
stated, that a petition which had been 
sent to him from India for presentation 
had remained in his hands, because, with 
the changes impending, he really did not 
know how it applied to the existing state 
of things in India. 

Petition to lie on the table. 


CHINA EXPEDITION, 
MOTION FOR ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES. 


Eart GREY moved for an 


“ Estimate, as nearly as the same can be made 
out, of the probable Cost of the Expedition to 
China up to the Close of the Financial Year 
1860-1; the said Estimate to include the Pay 
and Supplies for Her Majesty’s Naval and Land | 
Forces (whether of the Regular or Indian Army) 
if they should continue in China to the above 
Date, together with all Charges for Transport, 
Freight, Military Stores, and Coals.” 


The noble Earl said the information which 
their Lordships at present possessed upon 
this subject was very scanty and imperfect. 
All they knew was, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in introducing his Budget, 
was reported to have said that during the 
present financial year, ending to-morrow, 
nearly £1,000,000 would be required for 
this purpose. That, he begged to state to 
their Lordships, was for the liquidation of 
expenses, the result of measures taken by 
the Government during the’ three or four 
months before Parliament assembled, and 
without the slightest authority from Par- 


| liament, which had had no opportunity of 


expressing its opinion of the purposes for 


‘which it had been incurred. Their Lord- 


ships had not taken notice of that irregu- 
larity, nor had any notice of it been taken 
in the other House of Parliament — the 
House which had charge of the public 
purse; but he (Earl Grey) was old-fashion- 
ed enough to believe that these expenses 
ought not to have been incurred by the 
sole authority of the Government, and 
without previous application being made to 
Parliament, or without Parliament having 
had an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
upon the circumstances. It was true they 
had heard from the Secretary of State for 
War that Her Majesty’s Government had, 
in the Estimates Jaid before Parliament, 
made a further provision to the extent of 
two millions and a half for the costs of 
the expedition in 1860-1; but that right 
hon. Gentleman, at the same time, said he 
would not speculate upon what might be 
the cost of those operations; and he (Earl 
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Grey) thought the right hon. Gentleman : 
was highly prudent in declining to state. 
that that Estimate would be the ultimate. 


eost of the operations to be carried on. 


He would, indeed, be a bold man who! 
would venture to predict what the cost. 


would be, when he considered the enor- 
mous expense of conducting military ope- 
rations at so great a distance from their 


resources, and the uncertainty when war | 


had once begun of what might be its limit, 


or when it might be brought to a close. 
When all those things were considered, 


they must feel that it was only too proba- | 


ble that the cost of this expedition would 
swell to the most formidable dimensions, 
and have to be reckoned by millions. 
Even if these operations should be brought 
to as early and successful a close as it 
would be possible to hope for, still in that 
ease he believed there would have been a 
very considerable expense incurred ; and of 


all those expenses he thought their Lord. | 
' which had been already incurred: but no 


ships ought to have a proximate Estimate. 
No doubt it was impossible that anything 
like an accurate Estimate could be pre- 


pared, nor was it necessary that such an | 


Estimate should be presented; but it ought 
to be practicable to make out, for. their 


Lordships’ information, an account which | 


would show the probable cost of the mea- 
sures which had been already taken and 
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vernment proposed to do without this Esti. 
mate; and it was the more necessary that 
they should have it before them, because, 
contrary to what used to be the practice 
of Parliament, Her Majesty’s Government 
had adopted their measures, had under- 
taken this great expedition to a distant 
country, and had, in all probability, com. 
menced a long and costly war without 
having first invited Parliament to express 
an opinion upon it. The ancient prac. 
tice of Parliament was, that when war, 
involving probably a large expenditure, 
was imminent, it was felt to be the 
duty of Ministers, at the earliest period 
in their power, to call upon Parliament 
to advise the Crown, and to share the 
responsibility of Ministers. That was a 
good and a wholesome rule, and he re- 
gretted that it had been departed from in 
the present instance. It was true that the 
other House of Parliament had been asked 
for a Vote of £850,000 for the expenses 
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formal judgment of Parliament had been 
asked upon the subject, and their Lord- 
ships had had no opportunity of expressing 
any opinion. That might be a convenient 
course for a Government to follow, but he 
did not believe it was consistent with the 
spirit of the constitution, nor did he think 


,it was just to the Members of either [louse 


ordered by the Government, on the sup- | 


position that no unforeseen contingency 
would arise. 
make out the cost of sending to China, 


The Government ought to. 


and maintaining there, until the close of, 
the ensuing financial year, the large naval | 
and land forces which had been already | 


ordered. 


should eall for. 


That was the Estimate which | 
he (Earl Grey) proposed their Lordships | 
It was proposed to take | 


the expenses up to the end of the ensuing | 
financial year—and he indeed must be a 
of a silent acquiescence, although the mea- 


sanguine person who expected the return 


of the expedition at an earlier period; and | 
even if it should happily return before that | 
| still less was it fair to expeet that private 


time, the cost of the return voyage would 
absorb the funds provided, and there would 
be no immediate reduction in the expenses 
of the ensuing year. 


It was necessary | 


that their Lordships should have this Es- | 


timate before them, in order that their 
Lordships aud the country might have an 
opportunity of knowing what might be the 
cost which, in the most favourable event, 


would be thrown upon the country by the | Parliament. 


measures which had been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Their Lordships 


could not clearly understand what the Go-! wonder that they bad followed it. 


Earl Grey 


\ 


of Parliament, or to the nation at large, 
It might be a convenient course for a Go- 
vernment to throw the papers upon the 
table, as thereby a vote of censure could 
not be obtained without difficulty—for it 
was much more easy to avoid a vote of 
censure than to obtain a vote of approval. 
It was a difficult, an invidious thing for a 
Member of either House of Parliament to 
propose a vote of censure; but this he 
would say, it was by no means just to 
throw upon Parliament the responsibility 


sures which Government had taken might, 
in the opinion of Parliament, be erroneous; 


Members would come forward in the cha- 
racter of accusers. It was not just that 
the nation should have to bear the cost 
and burden of, it might be, an expensive 
and protracted war, and the expenses of 
military and naval preparation, without the 
question being in the first instance sub- 


‘mitted to the deliberative judgment of 


Although the course pursue 
the Government was one of which he 
not approve, he owned he did not 


It 


i 
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showed impliedly that they had but little 
confidence in the strength of the case 
which they would have to submit to Par- 
liament, had they come forward to ask for 
its support. Had the Government done so, 
they would have been called upon to prove 
that the quarrel with China was a just one 
to show that the Chinese were not en- 
titled by the law of nations to resist by 
foree the breaking down of the barriers 
erected for the protection of that river 
which gave access to their capital—how 
it was that the precedents which had been 
followed in the wars with other nations, 
and especially in the last war with Russia, 
had been negleeted in this instance—how 
it was, in short, that a convention had not 
been signed with France clearly defining 
the objects of the war. In undertaking 
combined operations with an allied and in- 
dependent power there were always diffi- 
culties to be overcome in order to main- 
tain cordiality and to prevent jealousies 
and animosities from arising. In order to 
guard against those dangers it had been 
customary at the very earliest possible 
period, and before anything was done, that 
the terms should be clearly defined and 
agreed upon, so that there should be no 
room for doubt or dispute as to the real ob- 
jects in view, and what one allied Power 
had a right to expect from the other. No- 
thing should be left to vague understanding 
—nothing to conversations of which there 
might be an imperfect and jarring recol- 
lection. Whatever passed in conversation 
ought to be recorded in due diplomatic 
form. The precedent of the Russian war 
showed that those precautions had not been 
needlessly observed ; and still more recent 
events showed that one at least of the sti- 
pulations in the Russian war convention 
would not have been useless—that neither 
of the contracting parties should seek for 
itself any territorial accession in conse- 
quence of the war. Would such a pre- 
caution be needless now after what they 
had seen within the last month ? Had the 
question been submitted to Parliament, Mi- 
nisters would have been asked what ad- 
vantages were to be derived from the war 
what was the promised end of all this 
costly preparation—were the eost and risk 
eommensurate with the advantages to be 
gained? Of the advantages which would 
be gained and the effect which these would 
exercise on the national safety and honour 
the House liad yet received but the most 
imperfect and vague explanations. They 
had-been told that a great expedition was 
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sent out to enforce the performance of the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin and to obtain an apo- 
logy from the Emperor of China for the 
occurrences which had taken place at the 
mouth of the Peiho River. There was not 
a particle of evidence to show that with- 
out any expedition at all there would be 
any obstacle to the execution of the treaty 
in question; and he must add that, if 
an apology was all that was wanted, they 
would have to pay very dearly for it— 
for an apology from a semi-babarous so- 
vereign they would have to pay five or 
six millions of money. The more he con- 
sidered the subject, the less he was able 
to perceive what end could be gained at 
all commensurate with the hazards which 
must be incurred. If it were proposed to 
obtain from the Chinese by force conces- 
sions which they would not yield except to 
force, then it appeared to him that those 
concessions would be of very little value; 
for what guarantee had they that as soon 
as the force should be withdrawn the con- 
eessions would not also vanish? And if 
on the other hand the Chinese Govern- 
ment did not yield without necessitating 
the employment of the force sent out, he 
wished to know how its operations were 
to be directed, and with what likelihood 
of success. It should not be forgotten 
that with a large land foree, such as they 
proposed to send, the difficulties of trans- 
port were very great; then there were 
the dangers of climate, the difficulty of 
procuring supplies, and the uncertainty 
which must exist as to what measures it 


| would be proper to adopt; in short, it ap- 


peared to him to be an aet of great rash- 
ness to send under such circumstances so 
large a land force to China. Well, but let 
them suppose these operations were as suc- 
cessful as they could desire, what would 
be the result? What interest bad we in 
China beyond the extension of our trade ? 
Were they to burn the Chinese towns, to 
slaughter the people, to devastate the 
country, and bring upon it all the inevit- 
able calamities of war? Every blow we 
struck at China more or less recoiled upon 
ourselves; and supposing that our triumph 
extended even to the overthrow of the 
existing Government, why then we should 
be in a worse position than ever. The re- 
sults would be to China most disastrous, 
to ourselves anything but beneficial. He 
assured their Lordships that from the best 
information he could gather, such a shock 
as it was proposed to give to the Chinese 
Government was not at all unlikely to over- 
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turn it; and what it might be very easy to 
overthrow it might be very difficult to pro- 
vide a substitute for. How were peace 
and order to be preserved in that immense 
empire if the machinery by which it had 
hitherto been regulated were broken up ? 
We had had some experience of former 
doings at Canton, where our proceedings 
had brought upon that portion of the 
Chinese empire a state of anarchy. Ii- 
therto our trade with China had been most 
flourishing and prosperous, and one of the 
main causes of that was that the Chinese 
Government had maintained order and se- 
curity, so that the people were able to carry 
on the operations of agriculture and to pro- 
duce their tea and sugar and those other 
articles which formed her staples of com- 
merce. But should there ensue a state of 
anarchy, not only would the best trade be- 
tween China and England be hazarded, but 
also that very important trade between 
China and India. He believed that in such 
an event not less than between £7,000,000 
and £8,000,000 of revenue would be sacri- 
ficed. He feared there was too- much 
reason for believing that that the rebellion 
in the Chinese Empire was the conse- 
quence of our war with China in 1840. 
When in office he had had an interesting 
conversation with Dr. Gutzlaff, who told 
him that it was to the war, and especially 
to the effect of the large pecuniary indem- 
nity which England enforced, that the re- 
bellion was owing—that by it her finances 
and her Government were crippled and pa- 
ralysed, her great officers were left unpaid, 
and in every instance there was greater 
suffering than there had ever been before ; 
that by the war the maintenance of order 
and security was destroyed; and Dr. Gutz- 
laff described in most moving terms the 
ruin and misery which arose from that in- 
security and from the disorganization of 
the Government. The finances of the em- 
pire were crippled—the officers of the Go- 
vernment were left unpaid, and to obtain a 
subsistence were driven to a greater de- 
gree of corruption than they had previously 
practised, the administration of justice was 
neglected, and so much misery and dis- 
tress was caused that the people broke out 
into rebellion. From the papers already 
on the table of the House it would be seen 
that the rebellion had caused a falling off 
in production, and with that our trade 
must also suffer. He was not now asking 
their Lordships to pass judgment on the 
policy of the war. In order to discuss 
that important question it would be neces- 
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sary to go into the whole of our relations 
with China since 1840, and a mere Motion 
for a return was not a fitting occasion for 
such a discussion. In his positition, too, 
unconnected with any party, and having no 
right to look for support from any part of 
the House, he was not the proper person 
to call for such a judgment. He had there. 
fore merely touched on the surface of the 
qustion in order to show that it ought to 
be discussed, and that it was one on which 
the Government ought to have invited the 
judgment of Parliament. All he desired 
was to show how wrong it was that the 
question should not have been submitted 
to Parliament and a decision taken upon it 
in the ordinary constitutional manner; but 
in pointing that out, however strong might 
be theopinion which he personally entertain- 
ed, he should not attempt to bring forward 
those arguments which he thought might 
fairly be used to prove that there was no 
justification for the war. With these obser- 
vations he would conclude by moving for 
the Estimate of which he had given notice, 

Tue Doxe or SOMERSET said, that 
the noble Earl himself, while moving for 
an Estimate of the cost of the Chinese 
expedition, said that he would be an ex- 
traordinarily clever man who could venture 
to predict the cost of a Chinese war. Ae- 
cording to his own showing, therefore, he 
was now asking for a Return which he 
believed the Government could not furnish 
with any accuracy. He wished to call 
their Lordships’ attention to the position 
in which they stood. As regarded the ac- 
tion which took place at the mouth of the 
Peiho river last year, those occurrences 
had taken place before he came into office, 
and therefore he (the Duke of Somerset) 
considered himself no more responsible for 
them than the noble Lord was. To pre- 
tend to throw upon the present Govern- 
ment any responsibility for such transac- 
tions would be going quite beyond all Par- 
liamentary precedent. But it ought not to 
be forgotten that when the news of those 
occurrences reached England the public 
mind was thrown into a state of very great 
alarm, for it was teared from the Report 
that neither British life nor property was 
safe at Amoy, or Shanghae, or Canton. 
Under such circumstances, he asked, was 
it not the duty of the Admiralty to take 
immediate steps for the sending out of a 
force sufficient to protect the lives and pro- 
perties of British subjects? The course 
that the Government had adopted in refe- 
rence to these transactions had been fully 
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approved by public opinion. The noble 
Earl, indeed, said that Parliament ought 
to have been summoned. But that was 
not the opinion of the Earl of Derby; 
and it was plain that no advantage would 
result from the summoning of Parliament, 
but that, on the contrary, it would greatly 
have increased the excitement which al- 
ready prevailed. What the people of Eng- 
land required was, that immediate steps 
should be taken to redress the wrong, 
and to demand an apology for the out- 
rages which the Chinese had committed. 
Parliament was perfectly aware of the 
course which the Government had taken; 
the papers and instructions to Mr. Bruce 
had been laid upon the table, and they 
showed sufficiently the mild and mode- 
rate course which had been adopted by 
the Government in demanding from the 
Chinese Government reparation for the 
wrong they had committed. He could 
not understand what course the noble Earl 
would have desired. Ile could see no more 
prudent course open to the Government 
to pursue than the one they had adopted 
in this case. He did not agree in opin- 
ion with the noble Earl that no outrages 
had been committed by the Chinese. He 


thought, on the contrary, there had been 
throughout duplicity and deception on their 
part, and no one could read the papers 
which had been laid on the table without 
secing that the Chinese had tried to evade 


the reception of the Ambassador. The 
instructions to Mr. Bruce were, that they 
would try evasion, and that he must insist 
on the Treaty. The Chinese did not clearly 
and boldly say, “* By the Peiho you cannot 
come.” On the contrary, they led Mr. 
Bruce to believe that he could come that 
way. They did not say, ‘* We have put 
up barricades, and will not allow you to 
pass ;”” but they said, ** We will remove 
the barricades, which have not been put 
up against you, but against rebels.”’ If 
that was not duplicity and evasion, he did 
not know what was. But the noble Earl 
went back and told them that this Chinese 
expedition was to be the commencement of 
a new policy. Surely he must remember 
that it was not a twelvemonth ago that a 
treaty had been entered into by his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Elgin), and that that 
treaty was to have been ratified at Pekin; 
but if the Chinese thought fit not to fulfil 
their promise, but to enter into an open 
war with the English forces, surely that 
was not a new policy, but returning to a 
state of things which existed before the 
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treaty was agreed to. The noble Earl 
said these wars caused a very great in- 
crease in the Estimates, and that this 
course of policy ought to be checked; 
but if he looked back he would find that 
ever since 1840, or even earlier, our re- 
lations with China had been very unsatis- 
factory. Every two or three years during 
the last twenty years there had been some 
outbreak, some outrage, some complaint, 
and, if not war, a state of things very 
nearly approaching war. In 1843, he 
believed, we had more men in China than 
we had now, and we had been constantly 
paying largely, because the unsatisfactory 
state of our relations with China compelled 
us to keep a large force there. This state 
of affairs was attributable to our never 
being able to communicate directly with 
the Chinese Government. We communi- 
cated with Viceroys at the ports, who 
sometimes took one view and sometimes 
another. Sometimes a Viceroy, to gain 
popularity, would put a humiliation on 
the barbarians, as they were pleased to 
call us. If we were in force and matters 
looked serious, the Viceroy was recalled, 
and they took off his head, or obliged him 
to commit suicide, which was a way they 
had of getting rid of an obnoxious Minis- 
ter in that country. If, on the eontrary, 
the Viceroy behaved in a friendly man- 
ner to foreigners, he was very likely to 
bring on himself the odium of the Chinese. 
Our object by this expedition was to put 
our relations on a more satisfaetory foot- 
ing, and, if that were accoroplished, no 
matter what it cost, he should deem this 
the most economical expedition which had 
ever been sent to China, and he should not 
estimate its cost without reference to its re- 
sults. He really could not see what milder 
course the Government could have pursued. 
In his position at the Admiralty he certainly 
could not censure Admiral Hope, who had 
shown so much courage and gallantry at 
the head of the expedition. Errors of judg- 
ment there might have been; but he was 
not speaking of professional tactics, and he 
was not criticizing the operations, but he 
was speaking of the gallantry and courage 
of the British seamen and their officers, 
which had not been surpassed by any 
expedition ever sent from this country. 
And in what position should we have 
been in if we had not sent out an expe- 
dition to demand redress for the outrage 
that had been offered? Did the noble 
Earl think that under those circumstances 
commerce would have gone on, or that 
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the English at Shanghai and Hong Kong 
would have been’safe? The noble Earl 
said that trade would be destroyed by 
this war. If the result should be inju- 
rious to trade it would be unfortunate ; 
but fortunately the Chinese did not man- 
age their affairs as they were told in this 
country they ought to manage them. He 
had heard debates upon China, and he 
had heard, year after year, that our policy 
was most destructive to trade. But trade 
had gone on increasing more and more. 
The Chinese were a peculiar people. They 
would fight with us in one part of the 
country and trade with us in the other. 
The annual average value of British pro- 
duce exported to China was, in the eight 
years from 1854 to 1842, £926,000; from 
1843 to 1850, £1,700,000; and from 1851 
to 1859, £2,299,000. During the whole 
of this time there had been frequent dis- 
putes and wars with China; but trade was 
developed and increased more and more 
rapidly. Now as to the noble Earl’s Mo- 
tion, it was clearly impossible to give the 
cost of the expedition to China in detail, 
because it must depend on occurrences 
which might take place from month to 
month, and almost from day to day. If 
the Chinese Government agreed to the 
Treaty and the demands which the Go- 
vernment made, which were very moderate, 
namely, that they should have such rela- 
tions with the Court of China as would pre- 
vent those: complications which were con- 
stantly taking place, then he did not think 
the cost would exceed the estimate. He 
found that there was a greater force in 
China in the beginning of 1858 than at 
the present time. There had been a con- 
siderable force there for the last fifteen or 
twenty years, and he put down the addi- 
tional force consequent upon the present 
state of affairs at about 5,000 men. The 
cost of transport and of stores would be 
large—he feared as much as £200,000— 
but he hoped that the Estimate taken this 
year would be sufficient to carry on the 
operations and bring back the force, if, as 
he hoped, the matter ended peacefully. 
The supply of coals and of naval stores at 
Hong Kong would also entail large ex- 
pense—it would be one of the heaviest 
items, and he set it down at £150,000. 
These were the chief items; but he consi- 
dered that the whole Navy Estimates next 
year chargeable to China would be about 
£680,000. He would not pledge himself 
to that amount, and he should be sorry to 
lay an Estimate of that kind on the table, 
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Expedition. 
because he thought Estimates ought to be 
made with more precision and official re- 
sponsibility than he could undertake in re- 
ference to this subject. The whole expense 
must depend on the news which arrived 
from month to month. There might be 
reasons for sending out more vessels, or | 
for bringing home some already sent out, 
and with Hong Kong at such a distance 
it was impossible at present. to lay esti- 
mates on the table. ‘The noble Earl had 
referred to the former war at Canton, 
Upon that question the Government went 
to the country, and the country decided 
in favour of the Government. The course 
of the Government then was different from 
the course which was taken now, because 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
Treaty with China, the course now taken 
was marked by the utmost possible con- 
sideration. He could not conceive any 
course more moderate and forbearing, un- 
less they had apologized to the Chinese for 
having sent any Ambassador, and for the 
affair at the Peibo. It had been said that 
it would be impossible to trade at Canton 
if we went to war with China; but he had 
been informed by persons who had been out 
there that the people of Canton showed no 
dissatisfaction with our oecupation, and 
that English officers could purchase any 
articles in the shops, and order them to 
be sent home to them, just the same as 
in Regent Street. At the same time, he 
thought it desirable that our troops should 
as soon as possible be withdrawn, as the 
occupation was, of course, attended with 
considerable expense. It was alleged to 
be very inconvenient to undertake the ex- 
pedition jointly with France; but it was 
only natural and proper that, the injury 
having been inflicted on the two countries 
on the same occasion, the demand for re- 
paration should be made by them in uni- 
son. When the small gun-boats went up 
to the mouth of the Peiho, the French 
force was represented alongside of the 
English, and a French and English officer 
appeared side by side in front of the forts 
of Taku, when a handful of Europeans 
kept their ground before 20,000 of the 
enemy, and refused to retreat until they 
were recalled by order of their command- 
ing officer. France and England were to- 
gether when the outrage was committed, 
and should, therefore, be together in de- 
manding redress. He trusted the noble 
Earl would not insist upon the production 
of Estimates which must necessarily be of 
a very conjectural character, and which, 
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in the case of the army, were rendered 
very complicated by the circumstance that 
many of the troops would be removed from 
India instead of going out direct from this 
country. 

The Ears or MALMESBURY :—My 
Lords, it is not my intention to trespass 
on your Lordships’ time at any length. 
I think the noble Earl who brought this 
subject under your Lordships’ notice was 
quite right when he deprecated any debate 
on what may be called the China question; 
but my noble Friend, the noble Duke op- 
posite, has entered largely on that ques- 
tion ; and I think I should hardly be doing 
justice to the Government of which I had 
the honour to be a member, if I did not 
make some observations on what has been 
stated by the noble Duke. I have been 
particularly anxious not to make any com- 
ments on what passed in the Peiho, lest I 
might be thought to be in some degree 
criticising the actions and the conduct of 
Mr. Bruce, who was placed, most undoubt- 
edly, in one of the most difficult situations 
ever occupied by any public servant. But 
I cannot submit to lave it supposed— 
much as I appreciate Mr. Bruce’s ability, 
and sensible though I am of the difficulty 
of his position—that I give that entire ap- 
probation to his proceedings on that oc- 
casion which my silence might be taken to 
imply, and therefore, after what my noble 
Friend (the Duke of Somerset) has stated, 
I felt obliged to state my opinions with 
respect to what passed. Undoubtedly, 
Mr. Bruce followed his instructions most 
faithfully in many respects ; but those in- 
structions did not foresee tle events which 
subsequently took place. I confess I had 
foreseen that all that jinesse which had 
been said to characterize their former pro- 
ceedings would be again had recourse to 
by these barbarians, but I did not expect 
that hostilities or the application of foree 
would result from what was proposed to be 
done. Those instructions to Mr. Bruce 
were therefore forwarded on the suppo- 
sition that matters would be carried out 
without any fighting on any side. The 
spirit of those instructions—which I am 
sorry I have not before me, because it is 
difficult to recollect phrases—was, that Mr. 
Bruce should insist that the treaty should 
be ratified. Many of the noble Lords pre- 
sent are very conversant with the terms 
of diplomatic correspondence, and they will 
hardly say that the word “ insist ”’ in such 
Correspondence bears any other meaning 
than that there should, in case of neces- 
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sity, be a pressure of argument and a po- 
sitive determination verbally expressed that 
such and such an event should take place. 
Certainly the word ‘* insist’ would not 
imply that any further steps were con- 
sidered necessary. I do not blame Mr. 
Bruce for what took place beyond this— 
that having a very wide latitude for action, 
I think he exhibited too much precipitancy. 
That is the only fault I find with him ; 
and in saying that I think I ought to ex- 
plain myself. It appears from the papers 
furnished to Parliament that the original 
commissioners who had negotiated the 
treaty entered into a correspondence with 
Mr. Bruce. He insisted on the treaty be- 
ing carried out. They said they must 
communicate with the Court of Pekin on 
the matter, and on the 12th June, I think 
it was, they informed Mr. Bruce that they 
had sent a courier to Pekin who must take 
11 or 12 days to reach that city, though 
he rode at the rate of 200 miles a day, 
This courier carried to Pekin the proposals 
and the determination of Mr. Bruce, and 
was to bring back the reply of the Im- 
perial Court to those propositions. He 
could not have reached the Imperial city 
before the 22nd or 23rd June, and then 
three or four days ought reasonably have 
been allowed the Government to consider 
the proposals and what answer it should 
return to them. But, my Lords, if I un- 
derstand those papers accurately, it was 
on the 20th of the same month Mr, Bruce 
and the English and French admirals de- 
termined to attack the mouth of the Peiho. 
I believe it was on the 24th, or within a 
day or two of that date, the battle was 
fought. It appears to me, therefore, that 
it was physically impossible for the reply 
to Mr. Bruce’s ultimatum, sent by the 
original commissioners to Pekin, to have 
come from that city to the mouth of the 
Peiho. In my opinion, then, Mr. Bruce’s 
fault, and his only one, was his not waiting 
for the arrival of the reply to the despatch 
of the commissioners who had forwarded 
his ultimatum to Pekin, It may have 
been purely an error in the Chinese com- 
missioner, who offered him another way 
up, which, perhaps, he was quite right in 
refusing to accept; but that official had no 
connection with the correspondence which 
was at that time going on with the capital, 
I can only judge from what I see in the 
papers, for though Mr. Bruce’s despatch 
is directed to me, and was sent over to 
me, I received no private letter from him, 
or anything that would elucidate his rea- 
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sons for acting as he did further than his 
statements in the public despatch. He 
may have had other reasons than those 
therein stated, and I should like to know 
how that is; but, judging from what I 
have before me, I think his fault was pre- 
cipitation in hurrying forward before he 
could reasonably have had an answer from 
the Chinese Government. The noble Duke 
says that we should not be afraid of our 
trade with China suffering from those trans- 
actions, because that trade has continued 
to go on though we have had from time to 
time, during a period of many years, several 
wars with the Chinese. Now, I think this 
is a post hoc propter hoc argument of my 
noble Friend, and that it is not logical. 
The fact of our trade with the Chinese 
surviving our previous hostilities with them 
does not prove that if those hostilities had 
not taken place that trade would not have 
been much better. I am not one who 
would consent to see the honour of this 
country not maintained. It is necessary 


to have the treaty ratified, and, therefore, 
I cannot find fault with the Government for 
this expedition; but I must express my 
opinion on a point which 1 consider to be 
very important. 


We are apt to talk of 
this Chinese nation as a barbarian nation, 
and of its Government as a barbarian Go- 
vernment. We may call them so, if we 
please; but the Chinese Government is 
anything but a barbarian Government. 
They are a very clever people and a very 
well educated people, and I believe they 
have very nearly as much knowledge of 
what is going on as we have ourselves. 
But supposing this so-called barbarian Go- 
vernment to be really barbarous, I do not 
think the way to civilize them is by treat- 
ing them as barbarians. At one moment 
we treat the Chinese as a barbarous, and 
at another as a civilized people. When 
the Government send out an Ambassador 
to China they usually send out a gentle- 
man connected with one of the first fami- 
lies in this country, appointed and gazetted 
with all the regular forms of diplomatic ap- 
pointment, such as those by which Lord 
Cowley or any other Ambassador is ap- 
pointed; he is presented by the Foreign 
Secretary to kiss the Queen’s hand; all 
the titles and powers of an Ambassador 
are conferred upon him; he goes out with 
the usual retinue and staff, and more than 
that, on the occusion of sending an Am- 
bassador to China, he went out with letters 
from the Sovereign. Then, the question 
arises, why was not international fiw ob- 
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served and a declaration of war made? 
The noble Duke the Secretary for the 
Colonies, when speaking on this question 
the other night, said that we had always 
been in a state of war, and that we were ing 
state of war although the treaty was made 
and ratified; but I will remind the House 
that that was not the original state of 
things. The original state was a state of 
peace, because war had not been declared 
at all. If the Chinese are to be treated 
as any other European State or Sovereign 
by sending out an Ambassador, the same 
forms and ceremonies ought to be observed 
with respect to peace and declarations of 
war, The noble Duke has said that no other 
course can be followed. I think _ this 
course might have been followed. I think 
that Mr. Bruce might have taken upon 
himself the responsibility of negotiating 
the matter with the Chinese Government, 
and have said that if the demands of our 
Government were not acceded to war would 
be declared by England against China; 
and I do not think that the Chinese are so 
thoroughly benighted and stupid as not to 
understand the menaces of war. Even 
now I say that, having treated the Em- 
peror of China as other Sovereigns, and 
placed him on the same footing as you do 
our Queen, you ought not to carry this war 
out without a legitimate declaration of war, 
Iknow that objections may be raised against 
it, and that objections may be raised as re- 
gards our trade and commerce; but that is 
no reason why you should keep up the 
anomaly that exists, that the usual course 
of action on such occasions should be vio- 
lated, and that, although the Chinese have 
been designated a barbarous people, that 
is no reason why they should not adopt 
the system of international law. By not 
doing so you will expose yourselves to the 
cruel chance of having your prisoners ill- 
treated, because there was no declaration 
of war. Another difficulty would arise in 
connection with blockades. The last time 
that hostilities took place in China it was 
the greatest good fortune that there were 
none but British ships engaged, because 
there was no doubt that if our ships had 
stopped the vessels of other countries with- 
out having declared blockade they would 
have violated or evaded the law of nations, 
I cannot help thinking that even for our 
own credit, and allied as we are with such 
a great empire as France, our operations. 
will be made legal by a declaration of war. 
I agree with the noble Duke that we, can- 
not be expected to make anything like 4 
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near estimate of the expenses incurred, | purpose of proceeding to Pekin, there to 
and that it would be deceiving the House exchange ratifications of the treaty. More- 
and the country to attempt to do so, and over, in order to conciliate the Chinese 
I think all that we can do is to ask for authorities to the utmost extent, I made a 
money on account. | concession, for which, when things looked 
Tue Eart oF ELGIN: My Lords, in| brighter and more hopeful than now, I 
the position in which I stand, and with | have been reproached by some. Finding 
the prospect before me of being required | how unwilling the Chinese were to tolerate 
to proceed from this country to China, in| a permanent English Minister at Pekin, 
the hope of interposing to put a speedy and although I still believe and hold most 
close to the unfortunate hostilities that | firmly to the opinion, that unless, in some 
have broken out, I cannot but feel that shape or in some form or other, we have 
I should not be taking a course conducive | direct relations with the Court of Pekin, 
to the public interests if by any premature we never shall have permanent peace with 
expression of opinion in this House I were , that country—notwithstanding that feeling, 
té fetter the discretion which it is abso- | and in order to meet the objections of the 
lutely necessary that I should possess, if I Chinese Commissioners, I stated—and in 
may hope to achieve any beneficial result doing so I believe I obtained the full ap- 
by my mission. At-the same time, con- | proval of the noble Earl—to the Commis- 
nected as I have recently been with our’ sioners that if they received with all due 
diplomatic proceedings in China, and honour Her Majesty’s representative when 
deeply interested as 1 must be, because of he came out to exchange ratifcations of 
my relationship to the individual who re- the treaty, and if they carried out in per- 
presents Her Majesty’s Government in fect fidelity every other clause of it, I 
China, I might, perhaps, be chargeable with would submit to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
want of respect to your Lordships if I were ment my opinion that it would be desira- 
altogether to maintain silence on this oc- ble that Her Majesty should exercise the 
casion; and if I were to allow the observa- | option she possessed under the Treaty of 
tions of the noble Earl who has just spoken | Tien-tsin not to establish a Minister per- 
to pass without remark. The noble Earl manently at the capital, but to send him 
has confined his reproof and reflection on from time to time to the capital, as cireum- 
Mr. Bruce to one particular—that he had | stances might arise and render it desirable. 
shown precipitancy in not giving sufficient | Consequently, the Chinese Commissioners 
time for the transmission of the communi- not only knew that Mr. Bruce was coming 
cation he had made to the Imperial Com-| up in order to exchange the ratifications 
missioners at Shanghae, and the return of | of the Treaty, but I had, as I thought, laid 
that communication at the mouth of the before them the strongest possible induce- 
Peiho. Now, I would remind the noble| ments I could devise to induce them to 
Earl, that if Mr. Bruce had extended the receive him properly and at the proper 
period for the return of that communication | time ; and if, with such indications of bad 
tothe Peiho, and had remained there with- | faith, Mr. Bruce had allowed the period 
out proceeding up the river, the time speci- | for the exchange of ratifications to pass, 
fied in the treaty for the exchange of the | and if in consequence of that cireumstance 
ratifications would have expired. If, in-! difficulties had been raised to the ratifi- 
deed, the Chinese had been obviously act- | cation of the treaty—-and if it had further 
ing in good faith, and if this delay had in-{ been known that the naval authorities had 
dicated no intention to take advantage of , informed him some days before that there 
the expiry of the time for ratifying the! was no difficulty in removing the obstruc- 
treaty, I should be ready to admit that | tions in the river—lI feel confident that a 
Mr. Bruce might have run this risk, and | very heavy responsibility would have rested 
that out of consideration for the Chinese ' on him, and the non-ratification of the 
Government he might have allowed the treaty and all the consequent evils that 
period fixed for the ratification of the) might have followed would have to be 
treaty to have passed over. But 1 will| thrown upon him. The noble Duke has 
remind the noble Earl that that is not ex-/ explained the difficulty that there is in 
actly the state of the case ; because, in| meeting the specific Motion made by the 
tlhe month of Mareh, acting under the in-, noble Earl; I will only say, therefore, that 
structions of the noble Earl himself, I com- | 1 sincercly hope—nay more, entertain the 
munieated to the Chinese Commissioners | most confident expectation—that the result 
t Mr. Bruce was on his way for the | will prove that my noble Friend has taken 
VOL, CLVII. [1mp series. ] 3 F 
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@ very exaggerated view of the liabilities | fact that I have naturally, proceeding from 
which these unfortunate affairs in China this country, greater means than he ean 
will entail on this country. The question | possibly have, of knowing what are the 
which my noble Friend has raised, to a cer- | sentiments of Her Majesty’s Government; 
tain extent is a speculative question; but | and I think I may add that, in consequence 
there is behind it a practical question of | of what took place during the recent visit 
the most serious character — what are/I paid to the French capital—of knowing, 
the measures, by the adoption of which also, what are the sentiments of the French 
we may best hope to bring this unfor-| Government on the subject. I can only 


tunate state of affairs to a close, and es- 


tablish peace with China, upon a footing | 
that will relieve us for the future of the’ 
heavy expenses we annually incur for the | 
That is a prac-} 
tical question which has necessarily occu- | 


protection of our trade ? 


pied the attention of practical men inte- 
rested in China, whether as merchants, 
philanthropists, or statesmen. It has oc- 
curred to some of them—and the opinion 
is shared by Her Majesty’s Government— 
that as I negotiated the Treaty of Tien- 


| say that my object in proceeding to Ching 
is to defeat, by all the means I ean, the 
calculations made by the noble Earl behind 
me as to the cost and evils that will attend 
this war. I concur in what has been said 
by the noble Duke, that it is necessary, in 
| the interest of our commerce with China, 
that we should, in some way or other, carry 
|on our communication direct with the Im 
_perial Government. It might be very well, 
|if we could go back to the state of things 
that existed during the time of the Indian 


tsin—aeting in concert with my distin-| monopoly, when the trade between this 
guished and able colleague, Baron Gros, country and China was condueted at one 
the representative of the French Emperor, | port, and by a privileged body of merchants, 
and whose honour and loyalty I cannot| That was a condition of things not very 
speak of too strongly, or in terms too warm | favourable to the extension of commercial 
—it is possible that our return to the field | intercourse; but although it had certain 
of action at the present time might give | advantages, it is impossible for us to revert 
the Chinese Emperor an opportunity of to such a state of things. Even if we 
proposing terms of accommodation, and of | were willing to return, still it would. be 
intimating that it rea!ly is his intention to impossible to induce other nations to do so 
carry out faithfully and honourably the | who have also obtained treaties with the 
stipulations of the treaty into which he had | Chinese. Therefore, what we have to do 


entered. When it was proposed to me that 
I should proceed on this mission I gave the 
only answer which I think a public servant 
could give to such a proposal. I am by 
no means insensible of the honour of a seat 
in Her Majesty’s Council, or indifferent to 
other advantages 1 forego by proceeding 
on this mission; but I felt that no eon- 
siderations of this description should mili- 
tate against my doing what public duty 
required. There was only one difficulty; 
and although it is of a personal character 
I venture to appeal to the sympathies of 
your Lordships in referring, to it. I 
could not have undertaken this mission, if 
I felt that its proposal implied on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government any slight 
or reflection on my relative, who represents 
our Sovereign in that part of the world. 
I have been assured by the Government 
that tliat is not the case, and that there is 
no want of confidence in my relative ; but 
that the reason of its being supposed that 
I might have some advantages in dealing 
with this question arises, in the first place, 
from the cireumstances to which I have 
alluded ; and, in the second place, from the 
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is to put our commereiai and other relations 


on the best and safest footing. The Em 
| peror of China has entered into treaty ob 
ligations with this country; but owing to 
the arrangements under which our diplo- 
matic intercourse has been conducted sineé 
the Treaty of Nankin, it has been utterly 
impossible ever to solve any difficulty. that 
has occurred between the countries, except 
either by war, or by acts of war; and I 
am prepared to show, if we were to go 
into that question, that not one single year 
has passed since the ratification of the 
Treaty of Nankin, during which individual 
consuls at different ports have not taken 
on themselves to commit acts of war. 
It is true that they have not always led 
to actual war, because the Chinese have 
been afraid to resent these acts; but if 
,they had done so, we should have been 
obliged either to support our consuls be 
lieving them to be in the wrong, or 
abandon them at the risk of leading the 
Chinese to misapprehend our motives in 80 
doing. These acts of war have been com 
mitted by Consuls having the highest re 
putation for consideration and. kindness 
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towards tho Chinese. A very excellent 
gentleman, who is now in Japan, and who 
jn‘one of the ‘* blae-books’’ has written a 

per indicating a warm and kindly feeling 
towards the Chinese—Mr. Alcock—a few 
years ago found it necessary to stop the 
whole junk trade proceeding to Pekin, 
and to threaten the capital with starva- 
tion. His justification for the proceedings 
he adopted was, that if he had referred 
the ease to Her Majesty’s Representative 
at Hong Kong and made the outrages 
which led to his acts the subject of di- 
plomatic correspondence, it would have 
been bandied about from ‘ one official to 
another in distant parts of the Empire, 
three months would have elapsed before 
his communication reached the capital, and 
a still longer period before it could have 
been put in a course of settlement. In con- 
sequence, however, of the summary but, 
in point of international law, unjustifiable 
course taken by Mr. Aleock, the matter 
was settled in the course of a week. I 
ihaintain, therefore, that it is desirable to 
put'an end to that state of things, and 
although there is a certain amount of re- 
luetance on the part of the Chinese Go- 
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and England. A declaration of war would 
earry destruction and devastation among 
the people of China, and would also entail 
ruin and distress on large bodies of British 
and other merchants in the China trade, 
besides inflicting a most unnecessary and 
enormous amount of misery on a portion 
of the population of China with whom we 
never had a quarrel, and who were always 
desirous of maintaining the best of terms 
and the most amicable relations with us. 
If affairs in the north of China are con- 
ducted as I hope they will be—and I have 
perfect confidence in the gallantry and 
prudence of both the military and naval 
authorities out there—and if they have the 
issue I confidently believe they will have, 
any acts of war which are committed there 
will take place chiefly between our troops 
and the troops of the Emperor of China. 
I do not undervalue the loss of human life 
even under these circumstances, but that 
is, comparatively speaking, a lesser evil 
than the consequences that we should en- 
tail on the great population of the rest of 
China if we resorted to a general war. It 
has been laid down as a doctrine that pres- 
sure on individuals never brought a war to 
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vernment, I am confident it is the greatest 


a close. I do not know how far that doe- 


kindness that you can possibly confer upon | trine may be true; but I believe that, as 
the Chinese Emperor ; because most of the regards China, the great mass of the popu- 
difficulties into which the Chinese get arise lation have no connection. whatever with 
from their entire ignorance of foreigners, | the causes of complaint that have arisen, 
of their power, and of the principles by | and that the only way to put an end to 
which they are guided; and no doubt if we | these complaints is to deal directly in all 
yeah ome gene — rere and an = negotiations with the Government of 
establishment where they had communi-| the country. 
cations with the capital—if we had intel- | Tue Eant or MALMESBURY said, he 
ligent Ministers representing this and other | wished to explain that he did not mean to 
countries, no doubt they would be able to | express a desire that any further pressure 
advise the Chinese Government, and keep | should be placed upon the population of 
them out of the many serapes and difficul- | China; but if we were going to under- 
ties into which they fall. Seme persons | take a war which would employ 20,000 
Pa why should we go to Pekin? We > men, he thought that such a war should 
rd sprees in China but that of our | be preceded by a declaration of war 
y entirely concur in the opinion | against the Emperor of China. Te would 
that our only interest in China is tbat of | remind the noble Earl that the arguments 


our trade. But trade eannot prosper un- 
less there be seeurity for the persons and 
property of our merchants, and that the 
present system fails to give. In proceeding 
to that country my object will be to carry 
out my instructions, and bring to a close 
the hostilities which have lately broken 
out between the countries. The noble Earl 





which, on this subject, he had applied to 
China, would equally apply to any other 
nation. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I cannot refrain from taking the 
present opportunity of stating in this House 
that, in my opinion, no public man has 
ever been called upon to make a greater 





may, perhaps, not have considered all| sacrifice than that which the noble Earl 
the consequences that would follow if we! opposite (the Earl of Elgin) is asked to 
resorted to a declaration of war against! make, when he is requested to return to 
China. It would compromise to a very| the scene of his former labours in China. 
large. amount the revenues both of India| In doing so I, of course, think he only dis- 
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charges a public duty; but at the same time 
1 cannot help feeling that he is not the less 
entitled to the gratitude of his country, It 
would be impossible, I have no doubt, to find 
anywhere a person to whom the conduct of 
our negotiations with the Chinese Govern- 
ment could, with so much hope of a peace- 
ful solution, be intrusted. He has already 
conducted, so far as I can understand, all 
the negotiations in which he has taken 
part in that country with, I may perhaps 
say, fortunate audacity, but certainly with 
a degree of ability of which the exercise 
is but rarely witnessed in the performance 
of great public functions. It is, in my 
opinion, also matter for congratulation that 
he is likely, on his return to China, to be 
associated with the same representative of 
France between whom and himself such 
friendly relations on the former occasion 
existed. Under all these circumstances, 
I more confidently entertain than I should 
otherwise do the hope of a pacific result 
being attained by means of the commis- 
sion with which the noble Earl has just 
been intrusted. I at the same time feel 
that we have in dealing with this question 
great difficulties to encounter, notwith- 
standing the circumstance that we may 
expect to have the same cordial co-opera- 
tion with the French Ambassador as be- 
fore. One of the most serious of those 
difficulties is that, in conducting hostilities 
with a desire to secure peace, we shall be 
compelled to act in conjunction with a 
Power whose interests are not ours, and 
which is not animated by our views. We 
seek for nothing but peace with honour. 
France, | fear, desires honour without peace. 
We desire to shake hands with the Chinese 
Government, and to be on good terms with 
the Chinese people. The French have de- 
clared it to be their wish to chastise them. 
Now that word *‘chastise’’ is not one, my 
Lords, which ought to find a place, under 
such circumstances, in the language of a 
civilized State; and I earnestly trust—in- 
deed, I feel confident—no feeling such as 
that which it indicates will animate the 
noble Earl opposite in prosecuting the mis- 
sion which he is about to undertake. It 
is sad to be obliged to enter into a war 
in which success or failure will be almost 
equally a subject of regret. The latter will 
cause us not only great material loss, but 
alsO bring with it disgrace. If, on the 
other hand, success is to be achieved by 
directing military operations against Pekin, 
it can only be obtained by producing one 
of the greatest—one of the most extensive 
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—one of the most appalling calamities with 
which any portion of the Thuien race can 
be afflicted. Of this there can be no doubt. 
The example of the dreadful war of 1842 
justifies the opinion on the subject which 
I entertain. The advance of a hostile 
army on Pekin, with the prospect of its 
being captured, would be sufficient to cause 
every woman and every child within its 
walls to be sacrificed by their relatives, 
Such, my Lords, would be the dreadful 
effect attendant on our success; nor can it 
be denied that the occupation, even for 4 
short period, of the Chinese capital by out 
troops would operate to destroy altogether 
the authority of the Chinese Government 
from one end of the Empire to the other, 
and give general triumph and victory to 
that horrible collection of men, hardly 
qualified to be classed among human beings, 
who have for so many years desolated that 
country. The noble Earl has seen with 
his own eyes the effect of some of the 
strugy:les which have taken place in that 
quarter of the world, and I feel assured 
he will be induced by every sentiment of 
humanity to do all that lies in his power to 
uphold the authority of that Government 
which, maintained in authority, may be able 
again to establish the prosperity of the 
Chinese Empire. I entertain the highest 
respect for the opinions of the noble Earl 
on this subject. No man’s opinions with 
respect to it are entitled to be held in 
greater estimation. I am, however, at 
the same time obliged to confess that I 
have never been able to comprehend why 
so much importance has by some persons 
been always attached to the presence of a 
British Minister at Pekin. If, indeed, a re- 
presentative of this country were admitted 
willingly into Pekin, with an express desire 
on the part ef the Chinese Government to 
have him there for the purpose of mutual 
communication and advice, and with a view 
of preventing those calamities which war 
has occasioned in different portions of the 
empire, in that case, no doubt, great advan- 
tage to China and to ourselves would be the 
result. But if it be a question of forcing 4 
British Minister into Pekin, there to take 
up his residence—a constant menace and 
humiliation to the Chinese Government—I 
cannot, | confess, understand how his  pre- 
sence will be productive of that benefit 
which has been expected. The noble Earl 
in the course of his speech referred to 4 
most valuable and interesting paper writ- 
ten by Mr. Aleock, which appears in the 
blue-book, and the statements contained 
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in which I do entreat the Government as 
well as the noble Earl to weigh well before 
he sets out on his present mission. From 
it he will learn that unless some control 
js placed upon our own merchants and 

ple in China no hope of permanent 
eace with that country can reasonably be 
cherished, To their conduct I feel confi- 
dent it is due more than to any other cause 
that we have been forced into those hostili- 
ties, the occurrence of which from time to 
time we have had to deplore. During that 
period when our merchants trading with 
China were under the strict control of the 
East India Company no wars with China 
took place. A single ship occasionally 
visiting Canton was found sufficient to pre- 
serve unimpaired our interests in that 
quarter. Since that time, however, there 
has been a continued succession of wars 
with China, and I know not one of them 
to which the misconduct of our own people 
and their disgraceful avarice has not ma- 
terially, either directly or indirectly, con- 
tributed. So far as the present war is 
concerned, I ean only say I regard it, as I 
have done from the commencement, with 
utter horror. It is an unjust war. It was 
80 from the beginning. It is not, my Lords, 
lawful to make war for the purpose of mak- 
ing money. To do so is to commit a crime. 
We have already received one great re- 
buke during the progress of our operations 
in prosecuting the hostilities with the 
Chinese people in which we are engaged. 
Ihope we may not receive one still more 
severe. We are now in a position in which 
it is, perhaps, impossible for us to arrest 
our course. It is a position, however, 
which we have brought upon ourselves. 
It is based upon wrong, and wrong will not 
continually be protected by Providence. 
I will not, upon the present occasion, say 
more on this distressing subject. I say 
distressing, because I am acquainted, per- 
haps, better than most of your Lordships, 
with the real character which a war with 
China presents—for when I was in India I 
had a considerable share in the direction 
of operations against that country. I then 
received a despatch which contained a 
statement giving an account of the suffer- 
ing of the Chinese people, in consequence 
of the prosecution of hostilities, which I 
durst not publish, I have never generally 
made known the details of the horrors 
which thus came under my notice. I fear 
We are about to witness others of a similar 
character, for it is difficult for us so to 
conduct the war as to avoid their repeti- 
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tion. I, nevertheless, trust that the noble 
Earl opposite, fully alive, as I am sure he 
is, to the importance of the mission which 
has been committed to his hands, and see- 
ing how deeply it bears upon the honour 
and interests of this country, as well as 
upon the much higher object of humanity 
itself, will endeavour, to the utmost of his 
power, to bring this sad contest to a pacific 
termination. 

Eart GREY, in reply, said he was per- 
suaded that if there was a wish on the 
part of the Government to give the infor- 
mation he asked for, there would not be 
the slightest difficulty in so doing, for, all 
he wanted was an approximate calculation. 
But if the Government told him that they 
would not, or could not, give the informa- 
tion, it was not for him to press the matter 
further—he would only say that the refusal 
of the information was a symptom that the 
case was much as he had described it. He 
quite agreed with the noble Duke that it 
was most proper to send reinforcements to 
protect the lives and properties of English- 
men, but he wanted to know whether 
18,000 or 20,000 men were to be sent out 
in the approaching summer for the protec- 
tion simply of our interests? He com- 
plained that we were making preparations 
for an offensive war. He thought that 
their Lordships ought to have been invited 
to express their opinion when the whole 
question could have been carefully con- 
sidered. He still hoped that though late 
this question would be brought before 
them; for if it were, he was persuaded that 
those communications to which the noble 
Earl who last spoke had referred would 
be required by the House. It was impos- 
sible to read the memorandum of Mr. Al- 
cock without blushing for the conduct of 
Englishmen in Japan, or without feeling 
how deep was the responsibility the Go- 
vernment was incurring by its proceedings 
in that part of the world. Under all the 
circumstances, sending out the noble Earl 
(Earl Elgin) was, perhaps, the best course 
that could be adopted ; but he regretted 
it had not been taken at an earlier period. 
The Government had declined to give the 
information his Motion asked for, and he 
should not press it to a division. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he had once been compelled to make an 
estimate for a Chinese war, and he could 
state it was quite possible; it was done 
quickly and proved correct. 

Motion, by leave of the House with- 
drawn. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 
PRIVATE BILLS, 


On the Motion of Lorn REDESDALE it 
was Resolyed— 


“ That no Private Bill brought from the House 
of Commons shall be read a Second Time after 
Tuesday, the 3rd day of July next : 

That no Bill confirming any Provisional 
Order of the Board of Health, or authorizing any 
Inclosure of Lands under Special Report of the 
Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales, 
or for confirming any Scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, shall be 
read a Second Time after Tuesday, the 8rd Day 
of July next : 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with Amendments, these Orders shall not apply 
to any new Bill sent up from the House of Com- 
mons which the Chairman of Committees shall 
report to the House is substantially the same as 
the Bili so amended.” 


THE WHITWORTH ARMS, 
QUESTION. 


Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN asked, 
What steps Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken in order to secure for this 
Country the Benefit of Mr. Whitworth’s 
Inventions in rifled Fire Arms and Pro- 
jectiles? The noble Earl said that in put- 
ting his Question he should ask the indul- 
gence which was usually extended to a 
new Member of their Lordships’ House, 
whilst he endeavoured to state the reasons 
which had induced him to bring forward 
this matter. He had sat for many years in 
the other House of Parliament, and during 
that time his practice had been never to 
bring forward any private grievance ; and 
he might mention that he had placed this 
notice upon the paper without any com- 
munication whatever with Mr. Whitworth. 
He brought the matter forward as a ques- 
tion of national importance. He was not 
one of those who were at all alarmed at 
any number of his countrymen meeting an 
equal number of any other nation in arms; 
but he thought it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to take the very earliest oppor- 
tunity of securing for the country every 
new invention in fire arms and projectiles. 
The Secretary for War had asked for 
£15,000,000 for the Army Estimates, and 
had said that the increase was partly to be 
accounted for by the providing of new arms 
and projectiles which had been recently in- 
troduced, and which a number of foreign 
countries were rapidly adopting. He would 
not wish to say one word in disparagement 
of the weapon of Sir William Armstrong, 
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for he believed his guns were very supe. 
rior to any guns which had been before in. 
vented, and he believed that Sir William 
deserved well of his country. There was, 
however, one point which required explana. 
tion; for it appeared to him that Sir W, 
Armstrong occupicd an anomalous posi. 
tion. Sir William Armstrong, he believed, 
had been appointed Superintendent of the 
Royal Gun Faetory ; and he believed that 
he was also a contractor under Govern 
ment. He had no doubt that -this fact 
was susceptible of explanation ; but at first 
sight it would appear to be somewhat ano. 
malous that the same person should bea 
contractor and also Superintendent at the 
Royal Gun Factory. He should wish to 
have this explained ; and to hear that: in 
appointing Sir William Superintendent of 
the Gun Factory, the Government had no 
intention of placing in the hands of his firm 
a monopoly in supplying artillery. Hebe. 
lieved that recently a very greatly improved 
gun had been invented by Mr. Whitworth; 
and every person who knew Mr. Whitworth 
knew that he was one of those individuals 
who were fortunately not rare in this coun- 
try: Mr. Whitworth commenced busines# 
as a working man in the employ of Messrs, 
Maudslay and Co., and had worked him: 
self up from the position of a mechani¢ 
to the highest pitch of professional repw 
tation. He was looked up to. by scien: 
tifie men not only, in this country but 
in every quarter of the world. When 
a new invention was required, Mr. Whit. 
worth was almost universally consulted: 
When the great scientific question as to 
the correction of the standard measure of 
this country was brought forward, Mr. 
Whitworth was consulted; and whena 
new machine was wanted to turn out 
some of the work which he saw around 
him in that chamber, the architect of the 
Houses of Parliament applied to Mr. Whit 
worth. Mr. Whitworth had not: only: in 
vented a gun, but he had submitted it'to 
experiments which had shown it to be most 
successful. Everybody said that it was the 
best gun which they had ever seen. Now, 
what was it that induced Mr. Whitworthto 
turn his attention to projectiles? It was 
this, that in 1854, during the Crimean 
war, the Government applied to him: and 
requested him to devote his great talents 
to improving our weapons, In 1854 he 
turned his attention to the manufacture of 
a rifle, in which he proved so successful 
that he produced a weapon surpassing any 
of which we had any former experiences 
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Two Committees had been appointed by 
the War Office to investigate the merits of 
the rifle; but, though it was proved to be 
superior to all others, it was not adopted 
into the service, He hoped he should not 
be told that financial considerations were 
against its adoption, for he thought no Go- 
yernment should allow financial considera- 
tions to stand in the way when the efficient 
equipment of our soldiers was in question. 
But Mr. Whitworth had declared that the 
price at which his rifle was furnished af- 
forded no criterion of what the cost would 
be in a completely organized establish- 
ment ; and he had offered, if the Govern- 
ment would allow him, to improve the ma- 
ehinery at the Enfield factory, Since 
then Mr. Whitworth had turned his atten- 
tion to the manufacture of rifled cannon, 
by which a ball was to be carried to the dis- 
tance of five-and-a-half miles. He heard 
from a gentleman who had fired it, and 
who had never fired a gun in his life be- 
fore, that with two shots he hit a mark, 
which was six feet high and one-and-a-half 
foot broad, at the distance of two-and-a-half 
miles. He had the authority of Sir John 
Burgoyne for stating that he had never in 
all his life seen such an admirable weapon. 
Mr. Fairbairn, the eminent mechanist, of 
Manchester, declared himself unable to re- 
frain from writing a letter to The Times con- 
gratulating Mr. Whitworth and the coun- 
try on the great success that had attended 
his gun. The whole mechanical popula- 
tion of Lancashire witnessed its success at 
Southport, and there were not Englishmen 
only then present. but parties representing 
the French, the Russian, and almost every 
other European Government. In self-de- 
fence Mr. Whitworth had been compelled 
to erect a manufactory at Manchester ; 
and as his experiments were carried on 
without aid from the Government he had 
opened a shop for the supply of his wea- 
pons to all who chose to ask for them. 
Under these circumstances he felt bound 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government what 
steps they had taken to seeure to this 
country the benefit of Mr. Whitworth’s in- 
ventions in rifled arms and projectiles ? 
Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, it 
would scarcely be necessary to te!l the 
noble Earl or to assure their Lordships that 
the great results of the trial of the gun 
which had been invented by Mr. Whit- 
Vorth, as exhibited by the experiments at 
Southport, had engaged the attention of 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary at War 
and.of Her Majesty’s Government ;:—for 
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those experiments had attracted attention 
in every part of the country, and the Re- 
port of their results had received the best 
consideration at the hands of the Ministry. 
He begged further to state that the ob- 
ject of the Government in regard to this 
matter being simply to obtain for the coun- 
try the weapon which was most efficient 
for warfare, his right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for War had determined 
that a formal trial of this gun should take 
place, under the supervision of the officers 
of the Government appointed to superintend 
experiments of this nature, and who were 
wholly unconnected with any particular 
manufacturer or inventor—namely, the 
members of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee, presided over by an officer of great 
experience, Colonel St. George, who him- 
self was present at Southport at the first 
display of the rifled cannon invented and 
recently exhibited by Mr. Whitworth. No- 
thing could be more important than that 
this country, distinguished as it was for its 
triumphs of mechanical genius, should be 
provided with the best weapon of defence 
that could be invented; and he (Earl de 
Grey) could assure the noble Ear] that no 
adherence to preconceived opinion would 
deter Her Majesty’s Government from se- 
lecting that weapon which, after investiga- 
tion, should turn out to be the best. He was 
sure, however, that the House would not 
desire Her Majesty’s Government to de- 
cide without a full and careful examination. 
They were anxious, therefore, to propose 
this trial; Mr. Whitworth had declared 
himself ready to submit his gun to the ex- 
amination, and was anxious for an oppor- 
tunity of again displaying the merits of 
his inventions. There could be no ques- 
tion, as the results at Southport showed, 
that the gun would prove itself a most 
valuable engine of warfare under any cir- 
cumstances under which it might be tried, 
There was one point, however, in his noble 
Friend’s speech which he (Earl de Grey) 
had heard with less pleasure than the rest, 
His noble Friend appeared to draw an un- 
necessary comparison between Mr. Whit- 
worth’s invention and that of Sir William 
Armstrong. Both the inventors were men 
of great ability and of remarkable energy 
—and whilst he quite agreed in the eulogy 
which had been passed upon Mr. Whit- 
worth, he must take exception to that part 
of his noble Friend’s speech which seemed 
to convey something of a reflection upon 
Sir William Armstrong’s present, position. 
There was no intention on the part of Her 
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Majesty’s Government to give to Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong, the company which he 
represented, or to any other person, a mo- 
nopoly of Government manufacture. In 
stating that Sir William Armstrong was a 
contractor with the Government, the case 
was not put quite fairly. The noble Earl 
must remember that the late Government 
entered into certain arrangements with Sir 
William Armstrong relative to the works 
at Elswick, which were of a very peculiar 
character. Sir William Armstrong gave 
up to the Government his invention and 
all the improvements which he had subse- 
quently made in it. In return he was ap- 
pointed to the office of Engineer of Rifled 
Ordnance, with a salary of £2,000 a year 
That was the position of affairs on the 
accession to office of Mr. Sidney Herbert ; 
and as rifled cannon were those most want- 
ed, of the pattern which had been patented 
by Sir William Armstrong, he put an end 
to the manufacture of smooth-bore guns, 
and established Sir William Armstrong— 
who, under the arrangement made by 
General Peel, was at the time an officer 
of the Government—as Superintendent of 
the gun factories. But in taking this step 
the Government had no intention of creat- 
ing a monopoly, and if Mr. Whitworth or 
any other person could prove that another 
description of weapon was better adapted 
to the general purposes of the service it 
would, of course, be the duty of the Go- 
vernment to adopt it. With reference to 
the Whitworth rifle, it must be remember- 
ed that at the time the comparison was in- 
stituted it was by much the more costly 
weapon. Cost, was of course, an clement 
of considerable importance in reference to 
rifles, which were to be furnished to all 
British troops. No doubt, Mr. Whitworth 
was now able to produce a much cheaper 
arm; but at the time the experiments were 
made his rifle was much more expensive 
than the Enfield. A Committee had been 
appointed, which would commence its sit- 
tings almost immediately, to inquire into 
and report upon the best form of rifle, 
and the Government had every disposition 
to examine into the matter in the fullest 
and fairest spirit. He felt confident Mr. 
Whitworth would never be afraid of a fair 
trial, and that he would show every dis- 
position to meet the views of the Govern- 
ment. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the explana- 
tion of the noble Earl. He disclaimed all 
intention of making insinuations against 


Earl de Grey and Ripon 
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Sir William Armstrong, though it nvust be 
admitted that the position of that gentle. 


man was anomalous. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quater 
before Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,’ 
Friday, Mareh 30, 1860. 


Mivutes] Pusuic Brrxs,—1° Valuation of Lands 
(Scotland) Act Amendment. 


COMMERCIAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
FRANCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. C. EGERTON said, he would 
beg to ask the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether any 
Supplemental Treaty has been arranged 
between this Country and France on the 
subject of the Duties on goods admitted 
from this Country into France ; and if so, 
whether he has any objection to lay it 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, there was 
no such Supplemental Treaty. 

Mz. E. C. EGERTON said, he would 
beg to ask whether such Treaty was in 
contemplation ? y 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, the Go- 
vernment had no intention at present of 
entering into any such Treaty. 


THE SAN JUAN QUESTION.—QUESTION, 


Mr LONGFIELD said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what progress has been made to- 
wards a settlement of the San Juan ques- 
tion, and to produce (if there should be no 
objection on public grounds) any corre- 
spondence which may have recently taken 
place between the British and American 
Governments on the subject ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the only 
progress which has been made towards 
the permanent settlement of the San Juan 
question is that an arrangement: has been 
proposed on each side, but it has not yet 
been concluded. The last Despatch on 
the subject went from this country,’ and 
I expect that an answer will be made tovit 
on the part of the Government ‘of the 
United States. I must say that the com 
duct of General Scott, on the part of the 
United States, has been most conciliatory. 
About 800 American troops and, a’ battery 
of guns had been placed on the island; 
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but the number of men has since been re- 
duced to 100, and the battery of guns has 
been entirely removed: It is also under- 
stood that 100 marines are to be stationed 
there on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, in order that there may be a joint 
occupation until the question is finally 
settled. 


CENTRAL ITALIAN STATES.—IRISH 
BUSINESS.—OBSERVATIONS, 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that to put him- 
self in order he should move that the 
House at its rising do adjourn to Monday 
next. He did so because he wished to 
make a statement to the House as well as 
to ask a question, The question related 
to the annexation of the States of Central 
Italy to Sardinia; and he begged to call 
the attention of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs to a despatch 
which appeared amongst the official cor- 
respondence on Italian Affairs, and which 
he had received from Earl Cowley, dated 
the 5th of February. In that despatch 
Lord Cowley gave an account of a conver- 
sation which he had had with M. Thou- 
venel, the Foreign Minister of France, 
in which the latter stated that, “‘if Her 
Majesty’s Government were ready to ad- 
mit that the annexation of the Central 
States of Italy to Sardinia should de- 
pend on the consent of the Great Powers, 
the Emperor would subscribe to the same 
rule as regards Savoy and refrain from 
annexing that country, unless he had ob- 
tained the consent of the Great Powers. 
The principle in fact was the same in 
both cases.” To this Lord Cowley replied, 
with the sanction and approval of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that there was a dis- 
tinction between the two cases, and that the 
British Government could not agree to the 
proposed Congress. It will thus be seen 
that M. Thouvenel threw upon the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs the 
onus of the annexation of Savoy and Nice 
to France. With that brief explanation 
he wished to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Govern- 
ment had advised Her Majesty to recog- 
nize the annexation of Bologna, Tuscany, 
Modena, and Parma, to the kingdom of 

inia; and if so, whether he was pre- 
pared to state the reasons which had in- 
duced the Government to tender such 
adviee to Her Majesty? He should now 
pass to another subject. Those who were 
familiar with the records of the House 
must: know that at the close of each 
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Session their proceedings became embar- 
rassed and complicated, chiefly by the ac- 
cumulation of Irish business. The late Go- 
vernment had adopted the prudent course 
of taking a large quantity of the Irish 
business early in the Session, and the Irish 
Members very naturally expected that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would follow 
that example; but so far from doing so, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite might 
be said to have treated the Irish business 
with unexampled contempt. Until half- 
past twelve of the previous night, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had laid before 
the House only one Billof any importance 
relative to Ireland, and that (the Reform 
Bill) was a purely political measure. There 
were various social matters in which the 
people of Ireland took an interest, such 
as the Poor Laws, Medical Charities, Re- 
formatory Schools, Agricultural Improve- 
ments, and sanitary arrangements; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had entirely 
neglected the social wants of the country. 
As a set-off for neglecting the social in- 
terests of the people the Chief Secretary 
brought in a Reform Bill. It might be 
interesting to the House to know, that 
only four petitions were presented in fa- 
vour of the Irish Reform Bill. The first 
was presented by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, and was signed by one person 
only. The second, also presented by the 
right hon. Gentleman, was likewise signed 
by one person only and that one person an 
Irish Peer. [ Ories of ‘Name, name.” ] The 
name of the solitary petitioner was Lord 
Monck. The third petition was from the 
students of the Queen’s University, signed 
by 185 of those gentlemen, praying for 
the representation of that institution in 
Parliament ; and the fourth petition—the 
strangest fact of all—was the first petition 
presented over again, no doubt through 
mistake, by the hon. Member for Kildare. 
Great agitation prevailed in Ireland on 
the subject of education, the poor laws, 
and other non-political matters, but no 
attempt to legislate was made. Indeed, 
the subject of education had been very 
much complicated by the conduct of the 
Attorney General for Ireland. It was 
hardly twelve months since that right 
hon. Gentleman appeared before the altar 
of a Catholic chapel in Cork, and in the 
presence of four bishops in their robes, 
solemnly denounced the system of mixed 
education. The Government, on the other 
hand, were pledged to the principle of 
mixed education, and the people of Ire- 
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land did not know what to think, seeing ' 


the discrepancy between the sentiments 
of the Government and of their Attorney 
General. But there was no excuse what- 
ever for the neglect of the poor-law ques- 
tion. The present Poor Law system was 
destroying the people of Ireland. He 
(Mr. Hennessy) would urgently urge the 
Government not to continue the powers 
of the Commission, but to establish in 
Ireland the English system of extensive 
out-door relief. It was not long since 
the extraordinary scandal was exhibit- 
ed of the Irish Poor Law Board being 
brought into the Court of Queen’s Bench 
and prosecuted by a Catholic chaplain, 
when the Judges of that court decided in 


favour of the plaintiff, and against the. 


Government. In spite of that decision the 
Government had taken no steps to re- 
medy the evil complained of by the chap- 
lain. They were all familiar with the 
distressing and disgraceful stories about 
the removal of Irish poor from England. 
A debate took place on that subject a few 
nights ago, in which the Attorney Gene- 
ral took no part; nor when he (Mr. Hen- 
nessy ) made a Motion on the subject of the 
Bailey borough Union was either the At- 
torney General or the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland present. A very wholesome les- 
son had been read to the Government last 
night on the subject of Irish tenant right. 
The Chief Secretary’s measure was con- 
demned on all hands. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had looked at what had been 
done by his predecessors in 1852, he might 
have produced a much more satisfactory 
Bill, There were other matters which the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had neglect- 
ed, and he (Mr. Hennessy) wished to give 
him a fair opportunity of informing the 
House what steps he intended to take. 
The English Registrar General complained 
for instance that the vital statistics of the 
British islands were in a worse position 
than those of any other country, simply 
because of the neglect of the statistics of 
diseases and mortality in Ireland. Incon- 
clusion he was bound to bear testimony to 
the courtesy and attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but he was also compelled to 
add that those qualities could not make 
amends for his inevitable ignorance of Ire- 
land and the Irish people. The right hon. 
Gentleman was a distinguished Member of 
that House; but when he went to Dublin 
he was surrounded by a clique of place- 
hunters who shut him out from the Irish 
people, and effectually prevented bim trom 
Mr. Hennessy 





learning anything of their real habits, tem- 
perament, or wants. The right hon. Gen. 
tleman was as little able to cope with the 
diplomacy of that clique as the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary was to encounter 
the diplomacy of Vienna or of Paris. He 
begged to move that the House at its 
rising do adjourn to Monday next. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘‘That the House at its rising do adjourn 
to Monday next.” 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he did not 
rise to debate with the hon. Gentleman 
either the question of Savoy, or that of 
the Irish business and its position at this 
moment. Those who remembered how 
large a portion of the Session was ocecu- 
pied a few years ago by Irish business, to 
the exclusion of both English and Scotch 
affairs, would perhaps be inclined to agree 
with him in thinking that the altered state 
of things afforded no bad au of im- 
provement in the internal state of Ireland, 
His object in rising was simply to object 
to the Motion with which the hon. Gentle- 
man had concluded his speech, because it 
was necessary that the House should sit 
on the next day in order to receive a com- 
mission. He might at the same time in- 
form the House that it was not the inten- 
tion of his noble Friend the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to propose the resumption 
of the adjourned debate upon the Bill for 
Amending the Representation of the People 
that evening, because there was no proba- 
bility that if renewed it would be con- 
tinued. His noble Friend would state on 
Monday to what day after Easter he would 
propose that the debate should be resumed. 


THE LORD-LIEUTENANCY OF THE 
COUNTY OF LONDONDERRY, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he rose to draw 
the attention of the House to the recent 
appointment of Mr. Lyle, at present Re- 
ceiver-Master of the Court of Chancery 
in Ireland, to the dignity of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Londonderry, and 
to the circumstances under which such 
appointment was made. He believed that 
it would be admitted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary that no 
gentleman had held that office so long as 
he had done with less opposition from the 
body of Irish representatives. Having 
been in office himself, and having suffer- 
ed from an unscrupulous opposition, he 
should be very unwilling to make an un- 
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fair attack upon any one so courteous as 
the right hon. Gentleman had always 
shown' himself to be; but the matter to 
which he was about to call attention was 
one which he thought the House would be 
of opinion ought to receive a satisfactory 
explanation. Within the last fortnight 
the death of a very old and respected 
Member of that House, Sir R. Ferguson, 
had created a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of the city of Londonderry and in 
the Lieutenancy of that city and county. 
The Lieutenant of an Irish county—which 
office was created in the early part of the 
Reign of William the Fourth by Earl 
Grey and Lord Melbourne, with the as- 
sefit of the Duke of Wellington—com- 
manded ‘the Militia, appointed its colonels 
and other officers, was the custos rotulo- 
rum of the county, nominated the clerk 
of the peace, and, being supposed to be 
the man of most eminent station in the 
county, he recommended to the Lord 
Chaneellor such of the gentry as he 
thought ought to be made magistrates. 
The’ Chancellor was not disposed to act 
without his recommendation, and there- 
fore he acted as a check upon that high 
officer to prevent his appointing unfit per- 
sons. In fact, he was the first man in 
the county. Shortly after the office was 
cfeated, a Member of that House com- 
plained of the appointment of Lord Dun- 
cannon to be Lord Lieutenant of his 
county, on the ground that he held an 
inconsistent office, he being at the time 
First Commissioner of Works. In the 
debate upon the subject Mr. Stanley, de- 
fending the Ministry, said :— 

“The rule laid down for the selection of Lords- 
lieutenant was. to appoint the most respectable 
persons, whether noblemen or gentlemen, con- 
nected with the county by fortune and respect- 
ability. The object of the Government in bring- 
ing in the Bill had been to. appoint persons resid- 
ing in or contiguous to the counties, who, by 

ir influence with the particular district, and by 
theit residence, would be better able to attend to 
the interest of Ireland. It was certainly said 
that the preference should be given to peers, be- 
cause they wished to select persons of the highest 
rank, that there might be an avoidance of jea- 
lousies, which would have been created if eom- 
moners were appointed when there were so many 
in,one county of equal rank.” 

The contest for Londonderry city was pro- 
ceeding that day. He did not blame the 
Government for wishing to preserve the 
seat for' the maiden and unconquered city; 
nor did he indulge in the political prudery 
of supposing that they would not exercise 
any: legitimate influence they possessed in 





support of their Friend. The other night 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs warned them not to place 
implicit reliance upon telegrams, and 
when he received by that means an an- 
nouncement that a gentleman whom he 
left at his desk in an office of the Court of 
Chancery in Dublin, busy settling the ac- 
counts of the receivers, looking after de- 
faulting tenants, and seeing that balances 
were lodged in court, had been pitchforked 
into the Lord Lieutenantcy of the county 
of Londonderry, he said to himself that he 
would not believe it, and would put no 
question upon the subject until he was 
better informed. On the following day, 
however, he looked into a Dublin newspa- 
per, and there he saw a paragraph stating 
that “the newly appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Londonderry, Mr. Lyle, his son 
and son-in-law, had left town en route for 
Derry, where it was said the new Lieu- 
tenant would use all his influence in sup- 
port of Mr. Greer, the tenant-right candi- 
date, in the contest then going on.” This 
made him think the matter more probable, 
and soon afterwards he received a letter, 
from a gentleman in Londonderry, stating 
that Mr. Lyle had walked into the grand 
jury room and announced to the gentle- 
men present that he was the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, an announcement 
which, as his letter stated, ‘they received 
in solemn silence.”” Now, the Receiver- 
Master was bound by law to be in his 
office so many hours every day, though, 
no doubt, in an Easter vacation he might 
be at liberty to assist at an election; but 
surely, if objection could be taken to the 
appointment of Lord Duncannon, it must 
apply still more forcibly to that of an offi- 
cial of the Court of Chancery who was 
withdrawn from his duties to be manu- 
factured into a Lieutenant of a county. He 
objected to it especially if it were done at 
the present moment in order that the in- 
fluence of the Lieutenant of a county and 
city should be thrown into the scale in sup- 
port of a candidate at a closely contested 
election, whom the Government were dis- 
posed to favour. One of the duties of the 
Lieutenant of a county was to recommend 
magistrates to the Lord Chancellor and to 
act as a check upon his appointment of 
them. How could such functions be exer- 
cised by a person whose very office it was 
to execute the orders of the Lord Chan- 
cellor? This question he put to himself, 
and having no one to reply to it he answer- 
ed it himself—‘He is going to retire.” 











If there was an election to be carried, the 
Government, despite the defaulting Exche- 
quer, would not stick at trifles, and he 
therefore ventured to think that Mr. Lyle 
would get his retiring pension of £2,500, 
the amount of his salary. He had no 
doubt that Mr. Lyle was entitled to his 
full pension, as when he ceased to be Re- 
membrancer and was transferred to the 
Court of Chancery, it was fairly arranged 
that his time as Remembrancer should be 
reckoned in his services in the Court of 
Chancery. He would not grudge him his 
pension, nor any mark of personal respect 
that could be paid to a useful, diligent and 
punctual servant of the Crown. But what 
was to become of his office in the Court of 
Chancery? That was a very nice point. 
The House ought to be informed that 
whenever a Gentleman contested a county 


or a city in Ireland, and was defeated, it | 
Was necessary to soothe his wounded feel- | 
ings with a lucrative place. The Earl of | 
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office of Lieutenant was created in Ireland, 
it was objected to on the ground that 
the Lord Lieutenant of a county might 
interfere in elections. The answer was, 
that peers would generally be appointed, 
and that, as it was a breach of privilege 
for peers to interfere“in elections, the ap- 
prehended danger would not arise. What 
had taken place in the present case? It 
was stated that no sooner had Mr. Lyle re- 
ceived his appointment thanfhe proceeded 
straight to Londonderry, where a hot con- 
test was raging, and gave his support to 
Mr. Greer, a gentleman who advocated 
those tenant-right views which had met 
with no sympathy in the House of Com- 
mons, but whose vote might always be de- 
pended upon by Ministers. Hitherto none 
but noblemen and gentlemen of influence 
in their respective counties had been ap- 
pointed to the office of Lord Lieutenant, 
Was the Chief Secretary authorized to 
state that, unless Mr Lyle had been Re- 


Carlisle had been more patriotic and bene- | ceiver-Master, and had held opinions si- 


volent in that respect than most of his 
predecessors. The Gentleman who con- 
tested the county of Dublin in the Whig 
interest at the last election was now a 
Commissioner of something or other, it 


was immaterial what,—gaols or lunatics, | spousible for it. 


| Crown were not consulted upon such oc- 


it was all the same. The son of the Lord 
Chancellor contested the city of Dublin 
and was defeated; by a like equity he 
must be provided for. However, there 
was some difficulty as to whether the 
Chancellor could make his son Receiver- 
Master in his own court, but parental 
feelings were universally respected and 
the rumour was that an excellent Gentle- 
man, and a friend of Lord Carlisle, the 
Commissioner of the Bankruptcy Court, 
was to be transferred to the office of Re- 
ceiver-Master in the Court of Chancery, 
and the Chancellor’s son was to be ap- 


pointed to the vacant Commissionership.° 


Then they had—what? A Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who was Receiver-Master of the 
Court of Chancery, or if not, who was the 
pensioner of the Crown, the Crown pay- 
ing the salary of that Gentleman, and that 
also of the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
be appointed. Who was that Gentleman? 
He was informed it would not be the son 
of the Chancellor, but Mr. Berwick, who 
was to be transferred to that office from 
the Bankrupt Court, so that the Gentle- 
man who had contested the city of Dublin 
might be suitably provided with a place. 
Did the Chief Secretary expect to govern 
Ireland upon such principles? When the 


Mr. Whiteside 


‘nant of Londonderry ? 
'was one of which the Chief Secretary 
‘might not have heard, yet he was re- 





milar to those of the Earl of Carlisle, 
he would ever have been made Lieute- 
The appointment 


‘the law officers of the 


casions. Why had the Earl of Carlisle 
passed over the Marquess of Waterford, 
Lord Garvagh, Sir Harvey Bruce, Mr. 
M‘Causland, and many other gentlemen 
owning large estates in the county of 
Londonderry? Mr. Lyle was a younger 
son of a respectable family in London- 
derry, a member of the bar, and a gen- 
tlemen who had long discharged the duties 
of a public office in an exemplary man- 
ner; but the gentry of Ireland had to ask 
themselves whether the place of Lord 
Lieutenant of a county was properly 
filled at the moment of a contested elec- 
tion either by an actual Receiver-Master 
in the Court of Chancery, or by a pen- 
sioned officer of the Crown. Such an 
appointment was utterly unjustifiable; it 
was unprecedented, and it was contrary 
to all principle. Mr. Lyle had a model 
farm in Londonderry, the best cultivated 
in the county, on which, in his leisure 
moments, he had certainly spent some 
time and money; but he did not possess 
a considerable estate in the county, such 
as would justify his appointment to an 
office of so much importance. Why had 
he been made Lord Lieutenant, in the mid- 
dle of a contested election, by a clique m 
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Dublin, headed by the Earl of Carlisle, in 
preference, not only to the noblemen and 
gentlemen whose names he had already 
mentioned to the House, but to the two 
Members for the county, one a relative of 
4 distinguished statesman, and the other 
the descendant of a chicf magistrate of 
the metropolis? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
told them that they ought to apply rules 
framed on the highest standard of morality 
to elections. How could he reconcile his 
principle with the practice of the Govern- 
ment, who had made an appointment such 
as never was made before, and which he 
was quite certain, if that House did its 
duty, would never be made again. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he desired, in 
the first place, to return his acknowledg- 
ments for that part of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech in which he 
claimed for himself, and those who acted 
with him, the credit of having shown 
towards himself (Mr. Cardwell), since he 
had the honour of filling his present office, 
every possible courtesy and consideration, 
He acknowledged that fact thankfully ; 
and he also acknowledged that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had the most 
perfect right to hold him responsible for 
every act of the Irish Government. Having 
made those acknowledgments, he would 
proceed to state what he understood to be 
the charge brought against him. As he un- 
derstood the charge, it was that of having 
sought to put into the Lord-lieutenancy of 
acounty a political partisan at the moment 
when a contested election was going on, 
and of contriving, at the same time, to pro- 
vide for a relation of the Lord Chancellor. 
He would answer the two charges clearly, 
simply, and categorically; but before 
doing so, he would beg to state precisely 
what had been the case with regard to the 
vacant Lord-lieutenancy of the county of 
Tondonderry. ‘The first he had heard of 
it was an expression from his noble friend, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, of the ex- 
treme pain and regret with which he re- 
ceived the announcement of the vacancy 
created by the lamented death of Sir 
Robert Ferguson. He could assure the 
House that his noble Friend exercised the 
utmost care in the selection of a successor 
to the office left vacant by the death of 
that gentleman. The property of the 
county of Londonderry was largely held 
by great Companies in London. Upon the 
list of the deputy-lieutenants of the county 





| 


one who had property in the county, but 
did not reside there; and the other, who 
did reside there, but upon property the 
succession to which had not yet fallen in, 
and which was not yet his own. There 
were no other names of Peers on the list. 
Among the commoners of the county his 
noble Friend, therefore, had proceeded to 
make the selection which the law vested 
in him, and for the exercise of which he 
was responsible. He selected a gentleman 
who he (Mr. Cardwell) believed would be 
acknowledged by every one who knew 
him to be a man of the most unblemished 
character. His (Mr. Cardwell’s) under- 
standing with regard to Mr. Lyle’s pro- 
perty did not conform with that of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
believed that he was a gentleman of con- 
siderable landed property, highly respected 
in the county of Londonderry, residing in 
the county, and taking a great interest in its 
affairs. With regard to the statement that 
this was done from a wish to create a 
vacancy, his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Carlisle) was in communication with Mr. 
Lyle some months before, that gentleman 
being then extremely desirous to resign 
his office, with the intention of going to 
reside in the county of Londonderry. He 
was persuaded to retain his office for a 
short period. This occurred some time 
before the death of Sir Robert Ferguson. 
Mr. Lyle, as he before said, consented to 
remain; stating, however, at the same 
time, the period for which he would con- 
tinue in office. At the termination of a 
few months it was fixed that he should 
retire, and it was, therefore, as a gentle- 
man, who had previously avowed his de- 
termination to reside upon his estate in 
Londonderry, that his noble Friends elect- 
ed him to fill the position of Lord Lieu- 
tenant for the county. With regard to 
Mr. Lyle’s interference in the election, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) 
himself referred to the well-known fact 
that many distinguished Members of that 
House had themselves filled the high office 
of Lord Lieutenant ; and he (Mr. Cardwell) 
was not aware that it was any reflection 
upon the Lord Lieutenant of the county, if 
he should exercise in the ordinary man- 
ner, and without any circumstances which 
could be alleged against him as a charge, 
the ordinary political functions of a voter 
in the county. The House might imagine, 
from what had been said, that a keenly- 
contested election was going on between a 


there were the names of only two peers, | warm supporter and a strenuous opponent 


— 


— 











of the Government. Now, if he were cor- 
rectly informed, Mr. M‘Cormick’s opinions 
would not be found to correspond with 
those of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He had not had an opportunity of re- 
ferring to Ireland, but he believed that 
Mr. M‘Cormick and Mr Greer had ex- 
pressed the same political opinions. It 
therefore appeared that, so fur from there 
being a desire to create a vacancy, there 
had been a desire to prevent a vacancy. 
With regard to the way in which that 
vacancy had been filled, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) seemed 
to have had much freer access to the in- 
tended appointments of his noble Friend, 
for which he (Mr. Cardwell) was also re- 
sponsible, than he could pretend to have, 
if he (Mr. Whiteside) could vouch for the 
statements which he had given to the 
House. All “he (Mr. Cardwell) could say 
was, that no intimation had reached him, 
cither from his noble Friend or from the 
Lord Chancellor, that there was the slight- 
est wish of any advance of either of the 
two gentlemen to whom the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had referred. He 
(Mr. Cardwell) could only conceive, there- 
fore, that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had been indebted to mere rumours, 
which the imagination of some persons, 
not acquainted with the subject, had oeca- 
sioned. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said he rose to put to him a direct 
question—which was, would Mr. Lyle 
have been appointed to this office if he 
had not been Receiver General in the 
Court of Chancery? He (Mr. Cardwell) 
could answer that question most com- 
pletely. Mr. Lyle was the choice of his 
noble Friend, on the grounds to which he 
had referred, and the only difficulty which 


occurred to his noble Friend was, whether | 


the continuance of his holding that office 
for the short period to which he had re- 
ferred was or was not a difficulty which 


ought to have prevented that appointment. | 


Considering, however, that the period was 
both brief and fixed, his noble Friend re- 
garded it as not a sufficient objection, and 
made the appointment. Now that he had 
answered the question put to him by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
would make a short reply to the statement 
so courteously introduced by the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Hennessy). The hon. 
Gentleman was not quite so well informed 
on the state of the subject as he supposed 
himself. With regard to Irish business, 
experience showed that at the end of a 


Mr. Cardwell 
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Session they were very much encumbered 
with Irish business, and Bills freqie 

brought in were dropped at the close ofthe 
Session. He (Mr. Cardwell) regretted that 
such should be the case, but the hon.Gen. 
tleman shoulfl remember, that when» he 
referred to former Sessions he could not 
say that those who, at the present mol 
ment, were responsible for the conduct:of 
Irish affairs, were responsible for anything 
which occurred in former Sessions. If it 
had been possible to have introduced Irish 
business early in the present Session; it 
would have been of the greatest satisface 
tion to him but he was sure the judg. 
ment of the House would be, that it would 
have been highly inconvenient and impos: 
sible to introduce measures about which 
there was any contest, until the more 
pressing public business of the country had 
been disposed of. When the hon. Gentle: 
man said that he (Mr. Cardwell): had: not 
brought in any Bill on the subject of edu- 
cation in Ireland, and put a questiomiag 
to whether he intended to bring in a Bill 
upon the subject, he answered him that 
no Bill was required to carry out ariy 
change. It was only within a week that 
he received the rejoinder of the Roman 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ire- 
land to the communication addressed ‘by 
the Government, and it was quite obvious, 
as he had stated before, that when he ins 
troduced the Estimates was the proper 
time to make a statement upon the ‘sub» 
ject. With regard to the poor law in Ire 
land, the Poor-law Amendment. Bill was 
introduced last night, and would be shortly: 
in the hands of hon. Members. As to the 
question of poor-law removal, his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Poor-law' 
Board, on a former occasion, had fully laid 
before the House the state of that question: 


With regard to the registration of births;' 
marriages, and deaths, he (Mr. Cardwell) 


had, very early in the Session, announced 
his intention of bringing in a Bill on that 
subject, and he was only prevented from 
introducing that measure for the want of 
an opportunity. All he could say was, 
that as soon as it was the pleasure of the 
House to proceed with the Irish business, 
it would be of the greatest possible eon- 
venience and satisfaction to himself. 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, TE 
should not have addressed the House on’ 
the present occasion had I not been per 
sonally alluded to in the course of thede- 


bate, and was it not for the fact that, 
amongst the reasons assigned by the Press| 
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tothe public for the appointment of the 
new Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Londonderry is the following, namely,— 
“That there is not one nobleman or gentleman 
of sufficient position and character in that county 
to qualify him to fill the high and responsible 
officeTof Lord Lieutenant.” 
I do not mean to state, Sir, that this 
was the motive that actuated the Govern- 
ment, but I must say that the appoint- 
ment of a gentleman, however respectable, 
holding a high legal situation in the Irish 
Court of Chancery, and therefore almost 
constantly resident in Dublin, would na- 
turally lead to the supposition that there 
was no one else in the county qualified for 
the post. This is an imputation, Sir, that 
on behalf of those noblemen and gentle- 
men, I indignantly repudiate. It is true, 
as has been stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for Ireland, that a 
large part of the county I have the honour 
to represent is the property of the London 
Companies, who from their constitution, 
although in general represented by excel- 
lent agents, are, and must be, in the po- 
sition of absentee landlords, and unable 
to fill any public situation. Still, Sir, 
all who are acquainted with the County 
Derry know pertectly well that there are 
many most respectable noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of large property in the county— 
many of them constantly resident—who 
are of the class, both by position and cha- 
racter, usually selected for offices of the 
nature in question. I do not make these 
remarks, Sir, with the least intention of 
saying one word against Mr. Acheson 
Lyle. On the contrary, from what I have 
the pleasure of knowing of that gentle- 
man, I believe him to be both a highly 
honourable man and one who, by his good 
sense and business habits, is well fitted to 
transact the business of any situation in 
which he may be placed. But, Sir, I am 
afraid that the real reason of the appoint- 
ment is not avowed by the Government, 
and that political considerations are the 
chief things considered. In this view, 
Sir, the nobility and gentry of the county, 
with hardly an exception, undoubtedly 
do possess the disqualification which it is 
impossible they can surmount—it is, Sir, 
that they have not the happiness in gene- 
ral, to take that sanguine and complacent 
view of the merits of the present Govern- 
ment that, I suppose, they ought to do. 
I should have thought, Sir, that if it was 
desirable that magistrates should be ap- 
pointed, irrespective of political considera- 
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tions, it was equally important that he 
who has the nomination of those magis- 
trates should also be selected without re- 
gard to party, or to the political opinions 
he may happen to hold. Before sitting 
down, I must correct the statement of the 
Secretary for Ireland, that the three can- 
didates for the representation of the City 
of Derry hold the same political senti- 
ments. I believe it will be found that 
Mr. M‘Cormick, if elected, will undoubt- 
edly take his seat on the Opposition 
benches. I should not have said a word 
on this subject had I not felt that the 
gentry of the County Derry had been 
unjustly attacked; and I will close my 
observations by adding my humble tri- 
bute of t and regret for the loss ot 
the late Sir Robert Ferguson, so highly 
esteemed as a Member of this House, and 
who discharged the duties of Lieutenant 
of the County Derry for so many years, by 
universal consent, with impartiality and 
justice. 

Lorp FERMOY said, the House was 
indebted to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside), for having 
called their attention to the subject of the 
appointment of a Lord Lieutenant for the 
county of Londonderry, because he (Lord 
Fermoy) thought they ought to settle the 
question upon what principle were appoint- 
ments to be made in future to those high 
offices. He meant to say nothing against 
Mr. Lyle, for he knew nothing about him, 
but he was willing to believe that he 
was a most excellent officer in the Court 
of Chancery, and had served his country 
usefully. That might be a reason for al- 
lowing him to retire upon full pay, if he 
chose, but it was no reason for appoint- 
ing him to an office in a county, the due 
fulfilment of which required two things— 
namely, the respect of all parties in the 
county, and a thorough local knowledge of 
that county. If Mr. Lyle, however, had 
honestly and carefully discharged his du- 
ties in the Court of Chancery in Dublin, it 
was perfectly impossible he could have ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of a distant 
county. Even if that Gentleman did now 
possess a large property in the county, he 
had been absent from it for the greater 
portion of his life, and therefore could not 
possess the local knowledge to fit him for 
the office of Lord Lieutenant. He was 
prepared to go the length of saying that 
where two men highly qualified by rank 
and a knowledge of the district presented 
themselves for the office of Lord Lieute- 
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nant, and one agreed with the Govern- 
ment in political opinions and the other 
did not, they might appoint the man who 
agreed with them. Further than that they 
should not allow political opinions to enter 
as an ingredient into the question as to 
who should be appointed a Lord-lieute- 
nant of a county. ‘he right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite had asked 
whether Ireland was to be governed upon 
that principle, but he (Lord Fermoy) 
wished to ask upon what principle was 
Ireland to be governed. They must re- 
collect the position of affairs in Ireland 
at the present moment. In that country 
they had a large body of men repre- 
senting the Ultramontane Catholic party, 
whose confidence the Government did 
not nor ever would possess. {Mr. Bowyer: 
Hear, Hear!] Therefore, in order to ma- 
nage affairs in that country, the Govern- 
ment must possess the confidence of the 
moderate Catholics and the Protestants; 
but the policy that had been pursued was 
not at all calculated to secure that con- 
fidence. What measures relating to Ire- 
land had been proposed? After the ap- 
plication of the screw Parliamentary, two 
Bills had been introduced, but had not 
progressed further than a first reading. 
But surely if they held out to the people 
of Ireland the idea that they were going 
to legislate for their benefit, they were 
bound to carry that intention into effect. 
He asked what had become of the En- 
dowed Schools Bill? A Commission which 
sat on the subject of education had shown 
to them that the endowed school system 
in Ireland was a monstrous job. They 
had £80,000 a year which was misapplied, 
and still the Government had not attempt:- 
ed to deal with this question. He be- 
lieved, however, the late Government, be- 
fore they left office, had showed a disposi- 
tion to deal with this question. Another 
question of great social importance to Ire- 
land was the Fairs and Markets Bill, which 
had not been dealt with. ‘True, the Go- 
vernment had brought in a Reform Bill; 
but a measure which had received less 
approval from the Irish people, he be- 
lieved, never was brought into the House. 
He had endeavoured to induce the Govern- 
ment to grapple with the question of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, which in England as 
well as in Ireland, was a monstrous nui- 
sance. ‘They impeded the whole admi- 
nistration of justice in Ireland. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ Question.” ] That was the question. 
It was disagreeable to many hon. Mem- 
Lord Fermoy 
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bers in that House to hear subjects of that 
nature discussed, but they must excuse 
him if he told them that while they were 
neglecting all those material interests in 
Ireland, the country was slipping from 
them ; there was no public opinion in their 
favour, and they should recollect they had 
laid down this principle in dealing with 
other countries, that dynasties might be 
abolished and dependencies might be set 
free by universal suffrage. The day might 
come when this country would want the 
support of the independent Catholic and 
Protestant party in Ireland, and. the only 
way to obtain that support was by apply- 
ing those useful measures of social legi 
tion to Ireland. If they did not do that, 
public opinion in Jreland would desert 
them, and a Minister of some foreign coun- 
try would be sending them a well-written 
despatch, calling upon them to appeal to 
universal vote in Ireland. He feared very 
much, when that day arrived, men like 
himself who had an interest in the coun- 
try, and wished to see Ireland governed 
upon moderate, fair, and reasonable prin- 
ciples, would find themselves deserted by 
the country, and the decision of the whole 
people of Ireland would be against connec- 
tion with England. 


BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION AT 
WAKEFIELD—QUESTION, 

Mr. ELLICE (St. Andrew’s) said, he 
wished to inquire what were the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
Report of the Commission on Corrupt Prae- 
tices at the Election for the Borough of 
Wakefield. The subject was one of im- 
portance, and, as the Reform Bill could 
not be proceeded with until after Easter, 
he hoped the House would take advantage 
of the interval to clear its conscience, for 
having allowed this important matter to 
sleep so long. In consequence of the Re- 
port of a Committee of that House, a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
circumstances of the Wakefield election 
had been appointed, and the Commission- 
ers presented their Report on the 28th 
of last January. Their Report had con- 
sequently been on the table of the House 
for two months. Its contents were well 
worthy of serious consideration, especially 
now that the question of reform was un- 
der discussion. The Commissioners re- 
ported that at the election of 1859 the 
constituency consisted of 866 voters, of 
whom 809 voted; and that the election 
was conducted by, and on the part of 
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each of the candidates in a corrupt and 
illegal manner. As between the two can- 
didates, one being a Conservative and the 
other an ultra-Liberal, it seemed that with 
to the amount of corruption, it, 
jn common parlance, was six of one and 
half-a-dozen of the other. The sum of 
money spent on either side was much the 
same. In all, the Commissioners found 
that £8,050 had been spent on the consti- 
tuency by the two candidates, of which 
amount £6,900 had-been spent for pur- 
of corruption ; £3,500 of it had been 
jaid out in direct bribery, and £3,400 for 
other matters closely’ connected with ille- 
gal and corrupt practices. The Commis- 
sioners went on to say that the candidates 
had provided these large sums of money 
with the intention of the money being 
employed in bribery and corruption; that 
the sum of £3,500 was paid in bribes to 
eighty-six persons, who had received on 
an average about £40 a head, but that in 
all there were 142 persons bribed or cor- 
ruptly dealt with. The Report of the Com- 
missioners, in its concluding paragraph, 
stated, 

“Lastly, we find, having regard to the length 
of time before the election at which the prepara- 
tions for the work of corruption were commenced, 
to the large proportion (142 out of 866) of the 
whole constituency engaged in corrupt practices 
and guilty of bribery, to the number of persons 
(including fifty-six, themselves electors) who vo- 
luntarily joined in the work of offering and giving 
bribes, to the zeal and skill they exhibited, to the 
readiness with which their services were received 
and their acts adopted, to the open way in which 
bribery was carried on by the canvassers and 
discussed among all classes, and to the manner in 
which the voters received and bargained with the 
eanvassers on both sides, that large numbers o¢ 
the electors were then not for the first time en_ 
gaged in the like operations of gross corruption.” 


By the Corrupt Practices Act, under which 
the Commission was issued, express pro- 
vision was made for the exemption of 
persons who gave evidence before the 
Commissioners in such cases, from any 
penal consequences attached to acts which 
they themselves might have disclosed ; 
but the Act at the same time “contem- 
plated that wherever the Commissioners 
thought fit to refuse a certificate of indem- 
nity, the persons should still remain open 
to prosecution. Now, to the Report of 
the Wakefield Bribery Commissioners was 


_ annexed a schedule containing the names 


of the persons who had been guilty of 
bribery and corrupt practices there, dis- 
tinguishing those to whom ‘the statutable 
certificate had notbeen awarded by the 
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Commissioners. In that list, and without 
such certificate, he found the names of the 
two candidates, who were stated by the 
Commissioners to have spent £8,000 in 
bribery at Wakefield. Now, he would 
refer to what was done last year in the 
case of the Beverley election. In that 
case, likewise, it was reported that bribery 
had prevailed, and the names of certain 
persons were reported by the Committee 
as having been guilty of it; and on the 
Motion of the Chairman of that Commit- 
tee, the names of two of those persons 
were specially brought before the House, 
and the Attorney General was directed to 
prosecute them. Those persons were two 
men named Boyes and Taylor, whom the 
Committee had found guilty, the one of 
giving a bribe of £20 amongst nine per- 
sons, and the other £4 7s. between two 
persons. When the Motion for prosecu- 
tion was brought before the House, the 
hon. Member for Southampton (Mr. Digby 
Seymour) moved as an Amendment, 

“ That, as the recent Commissions have clearly 
demonstrated that many persons of higher social 
rank have been involved in graver criminality, it 
would not be expedient to limit the direction to 
Her Majesty’s Attorney General to the prosecu- 


tion of Boyes and Taylor.”—[3 Hansard, clvi., 
489.] 


The right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Lewis), 
in supporting the original Motion, said, 

“ As far as the present case went it was quite 
clear that it would be a precedent for the prose- 
cution of others guilty of a greater amount of bri- 
bery. If it were right that persons reported against 
by other Election Committees, or by the recent 
Commissions issued in respect of Wakefield and 
Gloucester, should be prosecuted, he was sure 
that the House, if those persons had not received 
certificates from the Commissioners, and if there 
appeared a prospect of success in the prosecutions, 
would listen to any hon. Member who should feel 
disposed to bring the subject under consideration. 
It was, therefore, a reason in favour of the present 
Motion that it established a principle applicable to 
all cases,” —[8 Hansard, clvi., 494. 

In the eyes of the public a rather unfa- 
vourable contrast would appear between 
the course which the House took then 
with those two humble individuals, who 
had been employed to offer inconsiderable 
bribes on behalf of others, and the course 
which was now taken in passing over the 
conduct of two wealthy persons, who were 
proved before the Commission to have pro- 
duced and applied the sum of £8,000 for 
corrupting and debasing a whole constitu- 
ency. In the one case the House had 
been very eager to punish the subor- 
dinates, but if when the principals were 
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detected, which could but rarely occur, 
they did nothing, the public would look 
upon the House as desirous of screen- 
ing these persons, and shirking the appli- 
cation of the rule they had been ready to 
apply to their agents. He wished to know 
why a different rule should be applied to 
the Wakefield case, where two persons were 
reported against as having been guilty of 
corrupt practices for their own purposes, 
from that which was applied to the Be- 
verley case, where two persons had been 
employed in a similar transaction for the 
advantage of somebody else? With such 
an inequality of dealing, it was but natu- 
ral that doubts should prevail out of doors 
as to the purity of the intentions with 
which the House took up the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, when such a re- 
port as that of the Wakefield Commission 
was lying on the table unnoticed side by 
side with the Reform Bill. They talked 
of lowering the franchise to £6. Now, 
Wakefield was the creation of the old Re- 
form Bill, and its constituency, composed 
of £10 householders, was a pure one, and 
uninitiated in corruption, until it was de- 
moralized by some wealthy persons. But 
did the House think that if the constitu- 
encies of Wakefield, Gloucester, or Ber- 


wick, had been composed of £6 instead of 
£10 householders, the bribery there would 


have been less? On the contrary, was it 
not evident that the list of bribers would 
only have been enlarged? Before going 
further into the question of Reform, the 
House should justify itself from such slurs 
as were cast upon its character when a 


Report like that of the Wakefield Commis- | 
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Friend had fallen, in supposing that: the 
House or the Government were di 

to apply a different rule in these cases 
according to the station of life of the 
persons implicated in them. It was a 
mistake to suppose that it had in former 
cases been the practice of the House to 
direct the Attorney General to prosecute 
all persons who had been reported by an 
Election Committee to have been guilty 
of bribery. That course was confined to 
the cases in which the Committee report, 
ed, not only that certain persons had been 
guilty of bribery, but that in their opin- 
ion the Attorney General ought to be di, 
rected to prosecute; and in the Beverley 
case the Committee having reported to 
that effect, the Chairman moved a Reso- 
lution of the House directing that. the 
Attorney General should institute a pro- 
secution. There were many other persons 
who during the last Session had been re- 
ported to have been guilty of bribery, but 
in those cases no such action had been 
taken. With regard to the Wakefield 
Commission, the hon. Gentleman had not 


the Commissioners expressly pointed to 
certain persons, whose names appeared in 
the schedule, as guilty of bribery and cor- 
rupt practices, and the names were also 
specified of those among them to whom 
the Commissioners had refused the certifi- 
cate which alone would protect them from 
any prosecution or penalty. Under these 
circumstances it was obvious that the per- 
sons to whom certificates were refused 
were open to prosecution, provided the 
evidence was sufficient to insure a convic- 





stated the case very correctly. No doubt’ 


sioners was left unnoticed. He had no|tion in a court of law for the crime of 
fear of the result of extending the fran-| bribery. But independently of the cer- 
chise if they gave the voter fair play; but, | tificate of indemnity given to persons 
if they left him exposed to every sort of who spoke the whole truth to the satis- 
illegal appliance, it was his opinion that, | faction of the Commissioners, there was 4 
instead of conferring a benefit by the en- | clause in the Act which prevented the evi- 
largement of the constituencies, they were | dence given by any person on compulsion 
only increasing a class which, politically, | before the Commissioners from being, used 
— if there was any truth in these Reports | in evidence against him on a prosecution 
of numerous Commissions—was already in a court of law. If, then, in the Wake- 
much demoralized. He did hope that the | field case the persons from whom certifi- 
Government would show their sense of jus- | cates of indemnity were withheld were 
tice and honesty of purpose by taking care | proved by their own evidence only to have 
that if the delinquents in the Beverley case | committed bribery, that testimony would 
were punished, the Wakefield Report was | not be available against them in a court of 
also acted upon, and that the Attorney |law. His right hon. Friend the Secre- 
General would be instructed to prosecute tary of State for the Home Department, 
the two principals who were compromised | after having given a careful consideration 
by it. ‘to the Report of the Commission, had re- 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he wished’ ferred it to the law advisers of the Crowa, 
to correct one error into which his hon. | calling their attention to the fact of a 


Mr. Hilice 
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large number of persons having been re- 

d guilty of acts of bribery, and also 
to the fact that to some of them the cer- 
tificate had not been given. The law 
officers of the Crown had, therefore, been 
called upon to consider whether they con- 
sidered there was suflicient evidence to 
support a prosecution. But independently 
of any proceeding on the part of the Go- 
vernment, the Report having been laid be- 
fore the House, any hon. Member might 
move that the Attorney General be in- 
structed to prosecute. On the general 
question he stated the other night that it 
was not expedient that these corrupt prac- 
tices, carried on so extensively, should be 
overlooked, and that the writs should issue 
after a short temporary suspension. In 
Wakefield, especially, the Commissioners 
stated that although there were not more 
than 200 persons who had actually receiv- 
ed bribes, they believed that the corrup- 


tion was at all events connived at by the. 


great bulk of the constituency, and that 
it was not confined to the lower class of 
voters, but pervaded all classes. He (Sir 
George Grey) believed that the most effec- 
tual means of checking those corrupt prae- 
tices would be to enact that for a given 
term of years boroughs.so circumstanced 
if not absolutely disfranchised should be 
prevented from returning Members to that 
House, by which means Parliament would 
mark its sense of the corrupt practices to 
which the constituencies had been proved 
to have resorted, and time would be given 
for correcting the corrupt practices. But 
there being now a Bill before Parliament 
the effect of which would be to add to the 
constituencies of both the boroughs in 
question, the Government did not think it 
would be right, while proposing that addi- 
tion, to invite the House at the same time 
to suspend the exercise of the franchise in 
these boroughs for any lengthened period. 
Under the circumstances the Government 
recommended that no new writ should be 
issued for either of those boroughs during 
the present Parliament, and for that pur- 
pose he apprehended no Act of Parliament 
would be necessary, as the object might be 
effected by the Resolution of this House. 


THE EXPENSE OF THE DEFENCE OF 
THE COLONIES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said he was sorry to 
be obliged to add one more subject to the 
heterogeneous discussion which had al- 
teady taken place; but the Question of 
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which he had given notice was, he thought, 
of so important a character as to justify 
him in asking the Secretary at War for an 
immediate explanation. If the answer to 
his question should not be satisfactory, he 
should ask the House to assent to the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee on the 
subject after the Easter holidays. His 
question had reference to a better appor- 
tionment of the expenses for the defence 
of the Colonies between the Imperial and 
Colonial Treasuries. He was of opinion that 
the present system of charging those ex- 
penses almost wholly on this country was 
not only burdensome to this country, but 
was mischievous in its effects to the Colonies 
themselves. The facts were these—that 
for the purpose of the military defences 
of the Colonies there was thrown upon 
the English taxpayers a burden of nearly 
£4,000,000 a year, whilst the amount 
contributed towards that object by the 
Colonies themselves was somewhat less 
than £400,000 a year, being less than 
one-tenth of the whole sum required. It 
seemed to him that that was a most un- 
reasonable state of things, and that the 
House would do well to consider it with a 
view to a more just and satisfactory ar- 
rangement of the matter. The taxpayers 
of the mother country derived no advan- 
tage from the contribution of that money, 
whilst the exemption of our Colonies from 
their own taxation was indefensible and 
injurious, if not seriously mischievous to 
themselves. The two colonies of New 
South Wales and Victoria no doubt con- 
tributed somewhat more than our other 
Colonies towards the expense of their de- 
fence. He could not understand the rea- 
son why the British Colonies should be 
the only part of the empire—indeed of 
any empire in history — exempted both 
from personal service and money payment 
for the cost of their own defence. The 
effect of the arrangement was to weaken 
this country by occasioning the Queen’s 
forces to be scattered in small detachments 
all over the world. The number of our 
troops supposed to be appropriated to the 
defence of the Colonies was 42,000. Those 
were scattered over a great number of 
the Colonies, and were lost to this country 
when their services were really wanted. 
In time of war we were obliged at the 
risk of incurring a bad understanding with 
Foreign Powers to resort to German and 
Swiss legions from the circumstance of be- 
ing unable to avail ourselves of all our own 
troops. But with regard to the Colonies 
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themselves it did a still greater injury. 
In the first place, these few soldiers could 
not really defend the Colonies. Their num- 
bers being totally inadequate, and there be- 
ing only two or three companies often in a 
large tract of country, the colony trusting 
to such defence would be at the mercy of 
any enemy who had anything like a com- 
petent naval force; whereas if the Colo- 
nies were obliged to depend on their own 
resources they would provide a sufficient 
force for their defence. The great in- 
equalities, too, of the system —some of those 
colonies, often those the least responsible, 
being required to contribute more than 
others—naturally created a feeling of jea- 
lousy, and an impression that injustice was 
done to the former. Another anomaly of 
the system was shown in the colonial 
allowances made to English troops—al- 
lowances being granted liberally by some 
of the colonies, whilst others made no 
such allowances. The consequence was 
that the British Treasury had to make 
up the difference to Her Majesty’s troops 
when stationed in the liberal colonies; 
and the troops stationed elsewhere com- 
plained. Last year the late Secretary 
at War, whilst referring to this question, 
complained of the present system being un- 
just, capricious, wasteful, and mischievous. 
Some colonies were not even required to 
pay for their own local forces, and very 
few had raised any local militia whatever. 
When he brought the question on the last 
occasion under the consideration of the 
House, the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for War said that a Committee had 
been appointed to investigate the subject. 
That Committee consisted of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the permanent Secretary 
of the Colonies, and the permanent Assist- 
ant Secretary of the War Office, who were 
required to state the existing system, and 
to make some suggestion as to a better 
principle of apportionment of military ex- 
penditure in Colonies between the Imperial 
and the Colonial Treasuries, and as to the 
best mode of carrying out that apportion- 
ment. He had asked for the Report of 
that Committee; but he was told that it 
was a Departmental Report. He, on the 
other hand, held it to be the property of 
the House, because it had been so referred 
to in that House, and made a pretext for 
stopping his intended Committee of In- 
quiry; and the less right had the Secre- 
tary of State for War to withhold it 
when it was remembered that the Com- 





mittee was appointed by his prodesoene | 


Mr. Adderley 
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in office (General Peel), and was actually 
sitting when he went out of office, He, 
therefore, now asked the Secretary of State 
for War whether he was still disinclined 
to produce that Report, and, if so, whether 
he, on the part of the Government, would 
offer any objection if he (Mr. Adderley) 
should think it his duty to move for a 
Select Committee to inquire into this sub. 
ject, in order that he might obtain and lay 
before the House the same information as 
was probably contained in that document? 


THE POLISH REFUGEES IN THE 
CRIMEAN WAR.—QUESTION, 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to eal] 
attention to a Petition from certain Polish 
Refugees, who, having served under the 
British Government in the Crimean War, 
complain of injustice being done to them, 
and ask for inquiry and redress. He would 
not occupy the attention of the House for 
more than a very few seconds, for he was 
as anxious to listen to the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) as any Member in the 
House. The case to which he had to call 
attention was one of charity and justice, 
which involved the honour of the British 
Government. It related to the claims of 
forty-one unhappy Polish refugees who 
had served in the Crimean War. They 
complained of the gross injustice which 
had been done to them, and sought redress 
from that House. The statement of their 
case which had been placed in his hands 
had been drawn up by a most accomplished 
lady, the daughter of a Polish nobleman, 
and he would just refer to one or two 
facts stated to show that the case called 
for investigation. It would be remem- 
bered that’ in the difficulty which this 
country experienced to get men to fight 
our battles, and when our agents all but 
embroiled our relations with America) by 
recruiting in the United States, the ser- 
vices of a German and a Polish Legion were 
engaged. The German Legion had been 
well treated; the Polish had been scan- 
dalously misused. The Petition stated that 
the petitioners had served in the Crimean 
War in the Polish Legion under the British 
Government, and up to this day they had 
not received their full payment, which 
they had never ceased to demand. Before 
they entered the Legion they had been 
told by an agent of the Government that 
great benefits would accrue to Poland from 
the war, and that all would receive the 
protection of the Government, as well as 
the promised bounty—a year’s pay, anda 
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free passage. They asserted that they 
only received £1 of the bounty, although 
the Germans were paid £6. When the 
Legion was disbanded in July, 1856, Ge- 
neral Storks said they would receive 
all that was promised them; but only 
one-tenth part of them received it; and 
many thousands of them were obliged to 
turn shepherds in Bulgaria. Those who 
had received their passage money were 
obliged to submit to its deduction from 
their year’s pay. Their good clothes were 
taken from them, and inferior clothes were 
given them. And as there was no room 
for their baggage, their good clothes were 
east overboard. One of those gentlemen, 
Lieutenant Alexander Goman, stated that 
he was born in Cracow, and made prisoner 
of war by the Russians in 1831. In con- 
sequence of having served against Russia 
he was doomed for life by the Government 
of that country to serve as a private sol- 
dier; but in consequence of his exemplary 
conduct he was subsequently raised to the 
rank of lieutenant. Being tempted by the 
agents of the British Government, who 
were abroad to procure men to fight their 
battles, he entered the Polish Legion form- 
ed under the authority of the British Go- 
vernment: he served during the war in 
the Crimea until the 11th June, 1856, 
when the foree was disbanded. At that 
time there was £104 due to him, but in 
consequence of some private quarrel a por- 
tion of that money was detained from him 
by the commanding officer of the Legion. 
He demanded it from General Storks, who 
promised to get it for him, but he had 
never obtained it. He was now reduced 
tothe most abject poverty, and condemned 
to work at manual labour with his health 
shattered. He (Mr. Maguire) had seen 
two or three of the petitioners himself, 
and more pitiable and wretched objects 
he had never beheld. They were almost 
walking skeletons, and their whole con- 
dition was such as to excite’ commisera- 
tion. He asked the earnest and honest 
consideration of the Secretary of State for 
War to this case. Let some trustworthy 
person be employed to make inquiry, and 
if there was any truth in the statements 
made he conjured the right hon. Gentle- 
man, for the sake of those unfortunate 
People, as well as for the honour of the 
British name, to do them justice. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
with regard to the request of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Adderley), who wished 
to have a copy of the Report of a Parlia- 
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| mentary Committee appointed by the War 
| Office, the Treasury, and the Colonial Office, 
| by his predecessor, the gallant General 
' (General Peel) opposite, he had stated to 
him the other day that he thought, as a 
‘general rule, there was an objection to 
publishing the Reports of such a Commit- 
tee; but it was also true that last year, 
when his right hon. Friend brought the 
| matter before the House, he (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert) had stated his opinion on the 
general subject; he stated the injustice in 
some cases and capriciousness with which 
these payments were distributed, and ex- 
pressed the hope that some remedy would 
be found; and the Government were pur- 
suing inquiries with that view. Generally 
speaking, he was opposed to making the 
Reports of these Departmental Committees 
public; but, as the one in question had 
been announced as occupying the attention 
of the Government, and as the foundation 
of some measure on the subject, he had in 
this particular case, having consulted the 
Colonial Minister, no objection to the pro- 
duction of the document. It would be 
found to be a document of great ability; 
but, of the three Members of the Com- 
mittee, two had signed a Report opposed 
to that of the other. With respect to the 
case mentioned by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Maguire) as one of charity and jus- 
tice, he had to state that it was really a 
ease of charity, not of justice. He believed 
the hon. Gentleman could not overstate 
the destitute condition to which these un- 
happy persons were reduced. Their case 
had been taken up by a lady who was a 
Russian subject, and who was now in this 
country on a very unfortunate mission 
connected with painful family circumstan- 
ces. These men had entered the Turkish 
service originally in the regiment known 
as the Cossacks of the Sultan, and were 
subsequently taken into British pay; but 
the whole question was simply one of com- 
pact. The Government raised through an 
English agency a certain number of men 
to be added to that legion. ‘These men 
were promised no bounty whatever. The 
complainants were either deserters from the 
Russian army, who were transferred where 
they were without the necessity of provid- 
ing outfit for a long voyage, or they were 
prisoners taken from Bomarsund, and sent 
out at the expense of the Government to 
join this Cossack Legion. The contract 
with them was, that the officers should re- 
ceive the pay of French officers, and the 
men of Turkish privates. That they re- 
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eeived, and at the expiration of their ser- 
vice a certain gratuity. Some came back ; 
others remained in Turkey. Those who 
came to England received all that was due 
to them, and gave a receipt as having been 
paid in full. They never made any com- 
plaint until last autumn, when they found 
that others who had enlisted in the same 
legion at a greater distance had received 
more money in order to compensate them 
for the expense of reaching it. The lieu- 
tenant who had been referred to had been 
dismissed from the service for some mis- 
conduct by his superior officer, who was 
the proper person to decide upon the case. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY TO FRANCE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Srr ROBERT PEEL: [I rise, Sir, to 
call the attention of the House to the sub- 
ject of which I have given notice—the 
recent annexation of Savoy to France. It 
is a subject in which I take great interest, 
and I trust that, under the circumstances, 
the House will kindly bear with me in the 
statement I am about to make. Nay more, 
I believe the House will concur with me 
in thinking that, looking at the embar- 
rassed state of foreign affairs at this mo- 
ment, it is desirable, before we adjourn for 
the Easter vacation, that some expression 
of opinion should be made with reference 
to the position of Switzerland; and that 
we should have an opportunity of consi- 
dering and weighing the immense and im- 
mediate danger with which the neutrality 
and independence of that country are now 
threatened by the annexation of Savoy to 
France. My object in rising to-night is, 
I may say, to endeavour to save Switzer- 
land by a generous expression of sympathy 
on the part of this House and this nation, 
for I do think that she is greatly menaced 
by the position of France in her immediate 
neighbourhood. Individually I own I 
take a lively and very natural interest in 
the welfare of that country, having lived 
there for several years in a very impres- 
sionable period of my life. But I put 
that on one side. I come here as an 
Englishman, in the free Parliament of a 
free people, to advocate the principles of 
liberty wherever it may concern this coun- 
try, and to maintain those principles wher- 
ever imperilled; and I shall be satisfied 
if, when I resume my seat, I shall have 
contributed to draw attention to, and thus 
serve the cause of that country whose 
rights and liberties are now imminently 
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endangered. At the outset I must say 
that the repeated insinuations of the hon, 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
against those who have advocated the in. 
terests of Europe in opposition to the ag- 
gressive policy of France are miost un- 
founded. That hon. Gentleman. is very 
severe in his criticism of those who yen- 
ture to differ from him on political ques- 
tions. We know the candour of his. cen- 
sures; but I am convinced almost every 
Member of this House dissents from the 
un-English policy which the hon. Gentle- 
man would recommend Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to pursue at this moment. That 
hon. Member repudiates the opinion of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Bridgwater (Mr, Kinglake) as well as 
those which I and abler Members of this 
House have expressed on several recent 
occasions on this question. But, mark 
you, those opinions are now the opinions 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham the other night 
said he repudiated those views because he 
represented a great English constituency; 
but, remember, we all of us form the col- 
lective representation of the entire consti- 
tuent body in this country; and I say the 
hon. Gentleman, in disowning our views 
and the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, disowns the sentiments of nine- 
tenths of the town which has sent him to 
Parliament. That, however, is the hon. 
Member’s own affair, and he had better look 
to it. I venture to tell him that if the new 
Reform Bill passes he will find himself 
very much in the position of the right hon. 
Member for Ashton (Mr. M. Gibson)—the 
late Member for Manchester. But when 
the hon. Gentleman endeavours to per- 
suade us that we have no direct initerest in 
this great question, I believe he grossly 
misrepresents the general feeling of this 
country, and egregiously undervalues. the 
depth of that feeling. I wish also now to 
state that, in bringing this subject before 
the House previous to the adjournment for 
the Easter Recess, I am certainly not ac- 
tuated by any unfriendly feeling towards 
Her Majesty’s Government. I only desire, 
as was said the other night by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Horsham (Mr. 8. 
FitzGerald), to strengthen their hands in 
the present emergency. I only desire to 
see them pursuing a policy worthy of this 
country and the grave responsibilities 
under which they are placed. They have 
shown much hesitation on several ocea- 
sions in answering questions relating to 
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foreign affairs; but I believe they could 
lose nothing by a generally diffused know- 
ledge of what their policy has been within 
the last few weeks. Certainly I think the 
opinions expressed the other night by the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary have had 
a very great effect in this country. Those 
opinions have immeasurably enhanced the 
confidence of the nation in the straight- 
forward course which that noble Lord 
will unquestionably take in the conduct of 
these affairs. But why not let us know 
what has been the answer made to M. 
Thouvenel? It was promised to be laid 
on the table the other day; but we have 
never seen it? It is said in the streets 
that it is very spirited. Let us see, then, 
what your spirited answer is. Observe the 
difficulty in which Members of the present 
Government are placed by not informing 
the country what their policy has been. 
When in 1857 Mr. Cobden proposed a 
vote of censure on the Government, I 
think his expression was that their foreign 
policy had been “turbulent and aggres- 
sive.” They were turned out of office 
in consequence. The year following, Mr. 
Milner Gibson,—the right hon. Member 
for Manchester then—moved another vote 
of censure against the Government for 
not having been, as he called it, suffi- 
ciently prompt in vindicating our national 
honour. That is to say, in 1857 the Go- 
vernment were too turbulent; and in 1858 
they were not turbulent enough. All this 
comes of the country not knowing what 
your policy really is. But the wording of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s memorable Mo- 
tion is really worth recalling when we are 
considering the Government’s hesitation to 


‘show us their despatch. The then right 


hon. Member for Manchester declared :— 


“This House regrets that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not felt it their duty to make some 
reply to an important despatch received from the 
French Government on the 28th of January, 
1858,” 

Here we are in almost the same position. 
The right hon. Member for Ashton, sitting 
on his present comfortable bench, may, 
perhaps, not like to take the matter up 
now. But this important despatch has 
not been produced, and we are ignorant of 
its contents. I dare say it is “spirited,” 
if it accords with the tone used the other 
night by the noble Foreign Secretary. 
There may be, however, doubts about that, 
but of this there can be no doubt, that a 
wanton outrage, fraught with the gravest 
consequences to the peace and happiness 
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of nations, has just been offered to the 
Powers of Europe and the principles of 
justice. Within the last three days I think 
that last act has been signed, the effect of 
which must be, unless this country and 
the rest of Europe protests against it, to 
subvert the independence of Switzerland. 
What have been the assurances of France 
all this time? We all recollect the famous 
declaration, ‘‘ L’empire, c'est la paix!” 
The French Government had over and over 
again solemnly declared that it aimed at 
no personal objects—that it sought no ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement. In his proclama- 
tion issued at Milan, the Emperor told the 
people of Lombardy :— 


“ Vos ennemis, qui sont les miens, ont tenté de 
diminuer la sympathie universelle qu’il y avait 
en Europe pour votre cause, en faisant crore que 
je ne faisais la guerre que par ambition person- 
nelle, ou pour aggrandir le territoire de la 
France.” 


In his speech from the Throne, on open- 
ing his Chambers, on the 1st of March, 
the Emperor said, “‘ La France ne menace 
personne; and then went on to avow his 
hope, by the expansion of the resources of 
France and by the extension of liberty, 
‘to console and reassure humanity.’ And 
this is the way in which he “ consoles and 
reassures humanity.” I think we have 
too long and too credulously listened to 
his good assurances; that we have too 
ingenuously accepted the good faith of his 
intentions. Whatever may be the con- 
sequences—and grave, I fear, they may 
be—of the present complications, cer- 
tainly, as far as is consistent with the 
honour of this country, and the material 
interests of Europe, peace must be main- 
tained. The House, I am sure, would be 
sorry to urge Her Majesty’s Government 
to adopt a policy involving war, and all 
those painful concomitants of war with 
which, alas! too many of us are familiar. 
But, whether it be necessary by peace, or 
by a firm and rigorous attitude to encoun- 
ter a policy on the part of France which 
is producing distrust tending to war, 1 
think we all ought, as far as possible, con- 
sistently with peace, to strengthen the 
hands of the Imperial Government, which 
is responsible to Parliament for the safety 
of our interests and the maintenance of our 
honour. Nay, I go further than the hon. 
Member for Birmingham went the other 
night, and say that, whatever may be the 
particular interest of Russia, of Austria, 
of Germany, or even of Switzerland, I 
should be very sorry to see the Govern- 
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ment of England adopting a policy cal- 
culated to plunge us into a war for no ob- 
ject of general interest. But is there no 
principle of common interest affecting this 
country at stake in what is now going on? 
I believe there is. Many hon. Gentlemen, 
here and out of doors, think Her Majesty’s 
Government have connived in some way 
or other at the aggression and annexa- 
tion now being pursued by France. I do 
not concur in that suspicion, and I have 
said so from the beginning. Appearances 
have been strongly against them, I admit. 
I think they have carried forbearance to 
its extreme limits. But I believe they 
have been deceived—grossly deceived. In 
fact, they have confessed as much them- 
selves. But mark you, they have been 
deceived by a Power whose good faith and 
good intentions they were bound to ac- 
cept after the repeated assurances they had 
received. Is there, then, I repeat a prin- 
ciple of common interest at stake? I be- 
lieve there is. I ask the House to ob- 
serve the position in which Europe is now 
placed. Is it likely that the Emperor, 
having rejected all the friendly remon- 
strances of this country and of others, 
having by -his desperate policy plunged 
France into a system of aggrandizement 
and territorial aggression, will now stop 
and be satisfied with what he has ob- 
tained, even if he be able to curb the fur- 
ther progress of the revolutionary—for it 
is revolutionary—policy which he is pur- 
suing? It is the revolutionary policy of 
1848, which was adopted by M. Lamar- 
tine and by M. Louis Blanc; and I ask 
you, as we know that ce n'est que le pre- 
mier pas qui coute, whether it is not most 
probable that, having tasted the pleasures 
of ambition, and witnessed “the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” 
the Emperor will take the first opportunity 
of proceeding to some conquest which will 
more materially affect the interests of Eu- 
rope. If that beso, we have at this mo- 
ment the great and important duty to per- 
form of endeavouring, with the assistance 
of the rest of Europe, to check his pro- 
gress. What is the feeling of Europe at 
this moment? Does Europe feel with us? 
The hon. Member for Birmingham thinks 
that it does not. The other night he said, 
to my astonishment, ‘ Russia takes no in- 
terest in this miserable question.” The 
hon. Member for Birmingham calls that 
‘a miserable question” which concerns 
the liberties of half a million of people. 
He said, ‘‘ Does Russia take an interest, 
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does Austria take an interest init? Ans. 
tria won’t join you in a quarrel about 
Savoy or Switzerland, when not one word 
has been said about ‘her own dismember 
ment.” He must not think that every 
Power has that feeling of jealousy and 
nasty spitefulness. I believe that Austria, 
although she has suffered severely, has suf- 
ficient manliness still to come forward in 
the interest of the rest: of Europe to endea- 
vour to vindicate the right, and to defend 
the principles which she has herself sworn 
to adopt. The hon. Gentleman says that 
you can’t get up any interest in the ques- 
tion in this country. In answer to that 
assertion, I may appeal to the state of the 
House at this moment; I may appeal’ to 
this crowded assembly, called together by 
no words of mine, but by an active and 
determined interest in the welfare of Swit- 
zerland. Yet the hon. Gentleman: says 
that you can’t get up an interest on this 
subject; adding that there is some little 
attention paid to it by one newspaper, but 
that it is a newspaper notorious for a mix- 
ture of piety and ruffianism. That is the 
way in which the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham speaks of a free press. He says 
that day after day that newspaper endea- 
vours to stir up the passions of the people 
by vituperations—I am referring to what 
I have read in the newspapers— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must request the 
hon. Baronet not to refer in detail toa 
past debate. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: Of course I bow 
with submission to the Chair. I was 
merely alluding to what I read had 
taken place. One thing I recollect. hav- 
ing seen in the newspapers, and that 
was, that it was insinuated by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
that the guilty instigators of these vitu- 
perations were princes of the House of 
Orleans. Now, I do think that that 
was a most unjust and ungenerous im- 
putation for any man to cast upon @ 
family like the House of Orleans. T 
are princes of an exalted family, and 
am assured that I speak the sentiments 
of the House, when I say that, weighed 
down as they are by the bitterest visite- 
tion with which Providence could: afflict 8 
family, they have, during all the time that 
they have resided in this country, com- 
ducted themselves with a nobility of cha- 
racter, and more than a nobility of cha- 
racter—with a dignity of demeanour whieh 
has gained for them the sympathies of every 
one, except the hon. Member for Birming- 
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ham,’ who, coupling them with the Savoy- 
ards, is so ready to cry down and afflict 
them. I only hope that the hon. Gentle- 


man himself may never be placed in such | 


a'position as to learn what it is to be de- 
prived of his home and of the country of 
his birth. (.4 laugh]. I do not. mean to 
say that he is ever likely to become a 
Sovereign. Let me now call back the 
attention of the House to the inquiry, 
“Ts the feeling of Europe opposed to the 
consideration of this question?’ Russia, 
they say, is cool about it. Why, Russia is 
at this moment occupied with a great ques- 
tion of domestic policy, and of course she 
is more ready to turn her attention to the 
East than to the West. But take Prussia. 
Take Prussia, with her well-organized 
army and her loyal people; what are the 
feelings of Prussia? Were they not nobly 
expressed in that despatch of Baron Schlein- 
itz, which was“quoted the other night? 
Ihave not it by me, but it was a gene- 
rous and noble expression of feeling on 
the part of the Chief Minister of that 
country. Recollect that that is a coun- 
try which has never forgotten, and I hope 
never will forget, the injustice and indig- 
nities which were heaped upon it by the 
First Napoleon, until the genius of the 
Duke of Wellington and the sword of 
Blucher vindicated its national honour. 
The Prussians must feel very deeply when 
they are told that the Rhine is threatened 
now. Do not tell me that the whole of 
Kurope is perfectly indifferent to what 
may take place! Above all, do not tell me 
that Prussia, with its devoted army, and 
its loyal people, is contented to assent to 
the aggressions of France. Well, then, I 
come to Austria. They say that Austria 
won't make any move with regard to 
Switzerland, because nothing was said 
when her own territory was dismembered. 
It is true that Austria has had to suffer a 
very heavy calamity; but I believe that any 
one who studied the campaign in Italy will 
admit that nothing could have been more 
heroic than the way in which the Austrian 
soldiers fought throughout that campaign. 
Ofcourse our sympathies were with the Ita- 
lians; but at the same time we admired the 
way in which the Austrians fought under 
the direction of men who were unequal to 
theemergency. The Austrian army showed 
itself worthy to be the army of a great 
empire; and I am satisfied that if it had 
been better organized it would have con- 
tended with greater success even against 
the forces of France. But what is the 
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condition of Austria at this moment? 
There are two causes which prevent 
Austria from taking any active interest in 
this question, religious discord and finan- 
cial embarrassment. Any one who has 
watched the affairs of Austria will know 
that ever since 1855, when the concordat 
with Rome was concluded, there has been 
much religious dissension in that country. 
The Austrian empire contains a population 
of 85,000,000, of whom 3,000,000 are 
Protestants, and they conceive that their 
religious feelings and religious rights have 
been very much compromised by the con- 
cordat. That is an element of discord 
against which it is most difficult for any 
Power to contend; but there is another 
embarrassment, which is still more im- 
portant, because it concerns the supply 
of the sinews of war. Every one knows 
that Austria is at this moment labour- 
ing under the greatest possible burden of 
financial difficulty. I believe that I am 
correct in saying that within the last 
eleven years the public debt of that coun- 
try has increased 150 per cent, and that 
at this moment it amounts to more than 
eight times the annual revenue. Nay, 
to show the difficulty which Austria has 
in raising money, I believe that the last 
loan she attempted to negotiate failed upon 
every bourse in Europe. I ask you then, 
is it likely that she should take any active 
part in assisting us to arrest the aggres- 
sions of France? But this I will say, 
that I believe her sympathies, that I be- 
lieve the sympathies of Germany, are en- 
tirely in favour of Switzerland. Let us 
see for a moment how it is that all these 
difficulties have fallen upon Switzerland. 
Just consider for one moment what it is 
that presses down that country. It is 
this unhappy policy of France. I, in 
common with everybody else in this coun- 
try, hoped that France was acting a noble 
part towards Italy, that she was acting 
disinterestedly, that she was really de- 
sirous to free that country; but there has 
been this arriére pensée all through her 
transactions. From the very beginning 
she has been seeking to obtain what she 
calls wn territoire de trés peu d étendue, 
but what.is both politically and strategeti- 
cally of great importance to Europe. 
France has always been desirous to obtain 
possession of that. Her expression was 
that she wanted nothing that need alarm 
Europe, nothing but un territoire de trés 
peu d’étendue ; and that neither by mili- 
tary operations nor by insurrection would 
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she seek to acquire these provinces. These 
are the provinces which abut upon Swit- 
zerland, which are absolutely essential to 
the salvation of that country, and which 
for 230 years have been considered abso- 
lutely necessary to its welfare. Savoy 
un territoire de trés peu @ étendue! Why, 
Sir, this is the territory that in 1814 
Lord Castlereagh and Capo d’Istria were 
both determined that France should not 
have. France desired to have Chablais, 
which abuts upon Switzerland, in order 
that she might gain a footing upon the 
Lake of Geneva. Russia and England, 
represented by Capo d’Istria and Pozzo 
di Borgo, by Lord Clencarty and Lord 
Castlereagh, prevented her from then ac- 
quiring that territory, but she has now 
taken it without asking. I wonder whe- 
ther the Emperor of the French ever 
reads his Bible [4 laugh]. It is a very 
serious matter. If he does, I wonder it 
does not recall to his recollection that 
small territory which Ahab the King 
wanted to take from Naboth the Jezreel- 
ite. That was un territotre de trés peu 
@étendue. Ahab wanted it for money, 
and took it with blood, and what was the 
consequence? The cry of the weak rose 
like a sacrifice to the Almighty, and the 
expectations of the rich man were blasted 
with disappointment. Such, I believe, 
will be the case in the present instance. 
We do not live in a period when miracu- 
lous interpositions take place, but I hope 
that the cry of the weak will still find an 
echo with the Government of this country; 
sure I am that it will find an echo in this 
House of Parliament. You ought not to 
disregard national feeling. This country 
never has disregarded national feeling in 
Europe. I well recollect to have read in 
the speeches of a great Parliamentary 
leader, when some Members of the House 
of Commons were urging the Government 
to adopt a policy of cowardice and cring- 
ing towards the first Emperor of the 
French, of which I hope that we shall 
have no examples in the present day— 
I well recollect that when those Members 
of the House of Commons were attacking 
the Duke of Wellington, and arguing 
that, after all, Napoleon would govern 
the Spaniards a great deal better than 
the Spaniards governed themselves, Mr. 
Canning, with that magnificent élan of 
character which always distinguished 
him, said, ‘ National feeling! National 
feeling is prior to and paramount over 
every consideration of political conveni- 
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ence.” And I, Sir, think the nationg] 
feeling which has been aroused not on} 
in Switzerland but in every country of 
Europe by the aggressive policy of Franee 
is worthy of the attention of this House 
and the country. What are the reasons 
which M. Thouvenel gives for the annex- 
ation of Savoy and Nice? At first he 
said the people would be consulted; — 
the people are against annexation. Then 
he said he would consult the munici- 
palities;—the municipalities agree with 
the people. Then he promised to con- 
sult the Powers of Europe ;—the Powers 
of Europe are of the same opinion as 
the people and the municipalities; but 
before they have had time to return an 
answer France has accomplished the an- 
nexation. The conduct of M. Thouvenel 
has been marked throughout by a dupli- 
city unworthy the Minister of a great 
empire. He says in a despatch to the 
French Minister at Berne, ‘ Historical 
traditions favour the annexation of Savoy 
to France.” Really, Sir, I should have 
liked to answer that despatch. It is a 
total perversion of the truth. He tries 
to show that France has always wanted 
Savoy. Why, Sir, the conduct of France 
towards Savoy has always been the very 
reverse. Charles Emmanuel was Duke of 
Savoy when Henry IV. was King of 
France. Charles Emmanuel, profiting by 
the internal dissensions of France, endea- 
voured to extend the limits of his Duchy. 
Henry IV. attacked him, and took the 
whole of Savoy; but what was his policy? 
He was generous and politic, and having 
inflicted this lesson upon Charles Emman- 
uel returned Savoy to its Duke. How 
can M. Thouvenel say that “ historical 
traditions favour the annexation of Sa- 
voy?” Louis XIIL., in 1628, acting un- 
der the advice of Richelieu, also took Sa- 
voy; Hastening to Italy to arrest the pro- 
gress of Austrian influence, and advancing 
through Savoy with the view of crossing 
into Italy, he demanded the passage of the 
Alps, then in the oceupation of the Duke 
of Savoy. This was refused, and although 
defended with heroic courage, a passage 
was forced by the French Army through 
what is called the Pas de Suze. But, gene- 
rous and politic, Louis XIII. did not, any 
more than Henri IV., seek to retain these 
versants Francais des montagnes ; but he, 
too, gave Savoy back to the Duke,—an- 
other conclusive proof that historical tra- 
ditions are not in favour of the annexa- 
tion of Savoy to France. It is only 
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since the dynasty of Napoleon has arisen 
that any attempt has been made to take 
permanent possession of that which has 
for so many centuries belonged to the 
Dukes of Savoy. But in a despatch to 
M. Persigny, the French Minister par- 
ticularly alludes to this question. He 
there says that circumstances had com- 

led the Emperor to interfere in Italy, 
and that the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice has been considered by several of the 
principal Powers of Europe as a com- 
pensation due to France. That statement 
js also without foundation. Castlereagh 
and Clancarty, Capo d’Istria and Pozzo 
di Borgo, were all desirous of preventing 
Savoy being annexed to France. I trust 
that the House will excuse me if I enter 
into the details of this question yet more 
atlength; but I have now to inquire how 
‘the King of Piedmont could have been in- 
daced to part with those provinces which 
abut upon Switzerland, and which he was 
bound either to keep or to return to Switz- 
erland? I maintain he has no more right 


to part with Savoy to the Emperor of the 
French than the Sovereign of this country 
would have to part with Gibraltar, or 
than Charles II. had to part with Dunkirk. 


It was, given to him as a defence against 
France, and he was paid 10,000,000 francs, 
to fortify it, as an inducement to keep it. 
Count Cavour hopes the declarations of 
M. Thouvenel will be satisfactory to the 
Powers, as they are sctisfactory to the Sa- 
voyards. What, I ask, is the truth of the 
ease? The people of Savoy and of Pied- 
mont, it is said, have given an expression 
tp their opinion; but, Sir, I hold in my 
hand a manifesto and a declaration from 
the provinces of Haute Savoie containing 
some 12,000 signatures, and in a letter 
which accompanies that declaration, I 
read that those signatures comprise the 
bond. fide names of the inhabitants of the 
provinces named, and they are stated, by 
those in authority, to be chiefly composed 
of small landowners and a few avocat s. 
My correspondent adds, that the names 
of the Savoyards resident in Genova are 
not included. A more remarkable mani- 
festation of opinion never occurred, and 
its importance is increased by the fact, 
which has been communicated to me from 
Chambery, that the French agents are 
doing everything in their power to get 
up a movement in favour of France,— 
—Les agens de France font dans ces vallées 
une propagande formidable — and have 
bought nearly all the newspapers, which, 
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consequently, give a very false idea of the 
feelings and wishes of the population. I 
cannot understand a policy which gives 
liberty to Italy and destroys it in Switzer- 
land and Savoy, and it is impossible not 
to contrast the conduct of the King of 
Piedmont in 1814 with that of the pre- 
sent sovereign. France had annexed Sa- 
voy in 1792, and for 22 years it had been 
separated from the rule of the Victor Em- 
manuel of that day. In 1814 the Powers 
had the greatest difficulty in inducing the 
King of Piedmont to give up a portion 
of his territory, upon the understanding 
that it should be comprised in the Swiss 
neutrality, because, he said, he could not 
think of separating himself from “old, 
faithful, and loyal subjects.” These are 
the very words. The Plenipotentiaries of 
the Powers addressed themselves to the 
King of Sardinia to obtain from him the 
cession of this part of his hereditary do- 
minions, but they experienced the great- 
est difficulty, “dans la repugnance qu’ eprou- 
vait Victor Emmanuel de se séparer de bons 
anciens et fideles syjets.’’ The Victor Em- 
manuel of the present day is ready to 
make any sacrifice in that respect, and I 
cannot help thinking that his conduct 
shows he is little worthy to reign over 
that brave and devoted race. The House 
of Savoy should have one resemblance to 
the glaciers of that country. As the gla- 
ciers take their form from the womb of 
the mountains out of which they burst, 
so the House of Savoy ought to bear the 
stamp of the people among whom it sprang 
into existence, and over whom it has 
reigned for so many centuries. But the 
hon. Member for Birmingham exclaims, 
‘* Perish Savoy!’ and he says 4o the Sa- 
voyards, ‘The industry of Lyons will 
double your incomes, and therefore you 
can easily shunt your loyalty.” The hon. 
Member must have been thinking of the 
loyalty of the House of Savoy, and not of 
the loyalty of the people. ‘ Perish Sa- 
voy!’ I should rather say—Perish the 
future destinies of a Power which seeks 
to enlarge its boundaries by sacrificing 
the liberties of half a million of people 
who for eight centuries have been the 
mainstay of its existence and the rock of 
its defence! Savoy has been called by 
the Ambassador of France a barren rock. 
When I heard that phrase, I declared 
that every time I alluded to the subject, 
I would bring that expression to the bar 
of public opinion and stigmatize it as it 
deserves. ‘The people, Sir, are poor, but 
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the very rocks among which they live 
make them place a higher value upon 
liberty and independence than upon the 
industry of Lyons and the duplication of 
their incomes. I am almost afraid it is 
all over with Switzerland, and Savoy is 
already gone. A deputation from Savoy 
went to the Emperor to offer him the 
country, and it is quite amusing to read 
how the Emperor received this deputa- 
tion. I do not know where the deputies 
came from, but they arrived in cabs at 
the Place Vendome, dressed in the na- 
tional costume. Having dined with the 
Emperor, they received a photograph of 
the Imperial Family, signed in memoriam, 
24th March, and since then they have 
not been heard of. It is a very curious 
thing that the Emperor, when he re- 
ceived them, made a most striking re- 
mark.to one of the deputies from Cha- 
blais, which is close to Switzerland. He 
said, “By the way, Député Savoisien, 
are there any barracks in your coun- 
try?” ‘Yes, Sire,” replied the deputy ; 
and then the Emperor exclaimed, “Ah / 
je vais vous envoyer des troupes, dont la 
présence donne towours de la vie et de 
Panimation aux pays.” That is charming 
—that is the way in which the liberties of 
these people are going to be got rid of, and 
the manner in which they are to be de- 
prived of what they at present enjoy. I 
am afraid that they will have but a slight 
enjoyment of the liberty which they ex- 
pect to receive from the Emperor of the 
French. It is curious to observe that the 
family of Napoleon are always talking 
about liberty and national feeling. I re- 
collect a famous letter of the first Napo- 
leon, whick was published the other day, 
and the present Napoleon is following pre- 
cisely the policy of the dynasty. It is 
only surprising that we cannot be on our 
guard against what must be the infallible 
consequences if we allow that policy step 
by step to advance. There was a letter, 
which the first Napoleon wrote to his 
brother Joseph, who was a quiet man, 
and not in favour of violent measures. 
In this letter the first Napoleon wrote,— 
‘Mind you favour national feeling.’ But, 
at the same time, in a private letter he 
said, “‘Crush every sign of national feel- 
ing; enfin faites briler les matsons, trente 
des principaux de chaque village et distribuez 
leur bien d Varmée. Livres au sac deux ou 
trois gros bourgs cela servira d’ example, et 
rendra aux soldats de la jote et de la gaiété.” 
These Savoyards will have to undergo the 
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same consequences, and the people of 
Switzerland are in the same danger. Ja 
question Suisse, let me remind the House, 
is a different thing from la question Savoi- 
stenne. The question of Switzerland is one 
of the deepest moment. From the earliest 
time the President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion impressed upon Captain Harris “ that 
it was of vital importance to the safety and 
independence of Switzerland that Savoy, 
and especially ‘ Haute-Savoie,’ should never 
be annexed to France; for if that took 
place the flank of Switzerland would be 
completely open, and Geneva would in- 
evitably follow.” ‘‘ We know,” he added, 
“what passed in 1792.” Why in 1792 
France annexed Savoy, and in 1798 
France annexed also the town and terri- 
tory of Geneva. The President of the 
Swiss Confederation clearly foresaw that 
this must happen again. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham has said that Savoy 
is politically worthless. That expression 
shall not go forth without correction, and 
so I have quoted what the President of 
the Swiss Confederation says with regard 
to the annexation of Savoy to France. 
Louis Napoleon in one of his writings 
says, ‘‘ Not only will Savoy augment the 
French territory, but it will open the 
great Simplon road, and give to France 
la liberté des Alpes, et en cas de guerre un 
magnifique champ de bataille pour une lutte 
offensive et defensive.”’ When the first Na- 
poleon annexed Savoy, did he think it 
unimportant? This only shows how the 
hon. Member for Birmingham makes state- 
ments without the slightest foundation. 
The first Napoleon, directly after he took 
Savoy, he himself stated that he consider- 
ed the occupation of Switzerland as a 
thing absolutely necessary on military 
grounds, and he came to the same conclu- 
sion on political grounds. For these rea- 
sons he commenced his intrigues against 
Switzerland, occupied its cantons and laid 
contributions on them, scized the public 
treasure, the Government funds, plunder- 
ed the magazines and arsenals of stores of 
all descriptions in fact, according to offi- 
cial documents he robbed Berne alone of 
no less than 45,000,000 francs. Can Swit- 
zerland forget the horrors inflicted by the 
French troops? Can the Swiss ever forget 
how Brune, Schauenberg, and Rapinat, 
generals under the direction of Bonaparte, 
behaved towards them. Can Europe for- 
get that Bonaparte, before the elose of that 
very year 1798, compelled the Swiss to 
grant him two roads for the passage of his 
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army, one by the Lake of Constance, the 
other the route du Simplon through the 
Canton of Vallais. It is singular that 
while the President of the Swiss Con- 
federation was continually pointing out to 
Captain Harris that there was great dan- 
er for Switzerland ; that Captain Harris, 
on the other hand, replied that there was 
no occasion for alarm; that no change 
would take place of a neutral territory 
without the entire consent of the parties 
to the treaties. The President of the Swiss 
Confederacy, however, insisted upon the 
danger, and said that without consult- 
ing the Powers these important provinces 
would be annexed. On the 19th January, 
Captain Harris wrote to the noble Lord, 
describing the fears of the President; but 
he added that he (Captain Harris) had told 
the President that he ought to have confi- 
dence in the opinions expressed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Events have shown 
that, whatever confidence he might have 
had in the assurances of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, the result to the independence of 
the country from the aggression of France 
is likely to be most fatal. Very great satis- 
faction has, indeed, been afforded by the 
answer given by the noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to a question I put to him 
sometime back. I asked the noble Lord 
whether the Government were prepared to 
abandon the neutrality of Switzerland as 
guaranteed by Great Britain in common 
with the other Powers, and the noble Lord 
replied in language worthy of himself and 
his country, 

“That the Swiss Government have asked us 
whether, in case of such annexation (of Savoy), 
we are prepared to maintain the neutrality of 
Switzerland, and to provide in such a manner that 
the neutrality should in no way be injured, and 
we have always replied that we have determined 
to do so ; that Chablais and Faucigny were parts 
of the general arrangements for the guarantee of 
Switzerland ; and that if separated from Sardinia 
they ought to be annexed to Switzerland.” 

It is a curious thing that M. Thouvenel 
at one time made the same assertion—I 
have forgotten the date, but I think it was 
on the 5th of February—for he told Earl 
Cowley that if Savoy should be united to 
France the provinces of Chablais and Fau- 
cigny should go to Switzerland. But the 
French Government and M. Thouvenel 
have strangely changed their opinions; 
and in point of fact it is impossible to ex- 
pect them to abide for one weck by their 
declarations. One of the most unworthy 
documents I ever cast my eye over is the 
answer of M. Thouvenel to M. Turgot at 
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Berne. He says, for instance, that the 
principle of sovereignty implies the right 
of the sovereign of any nation, from what- 
ever motive, to cede the whole or any part 
of his states, and that none would be justi- 
fied in opposing such measures unless they 
should result in a disturbance of the ba- 
lance of power in Europe. This is a 
most extraordinary doctrine to hold in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. That a 
sovereign should be entitled to give away 
his people as he may desire—can this be 
maintained in the nineteenth century? It 
is a re-establishment of the divine right of 
kings ; and I, for one, will never give my 
adhesion to a principle which gives up a 
people who have for centuries been aceus- 
tomed to the enjoyment of liberty into the 
hands of a man who governs under the 
most severe of despotisms and for the most 
ambitious purposes. M. Thouvenel said 
the neutralization of the districts in ques- 
tion had not been originally arranged with 
a view to the protection of the Swiss fron- 
tier, because that was sufficiently defended 
by an impassable barrier. This means the 
neutrality guaranteed by Europe. Nothing 
can be more futile than such an assertion. 
I will not, however, enter more fully into 
the question. But I am bound to say that 
I think we should interfere, if we can, at 
the present moment. I do not like to see 
this country interfere in matters in which 
its interests are not concerned. For in- 
stance, there was recently an attempted 
interference between Spain and Moroceo. I 
do not approve that. Again, there are some 
passages in the despatches of Mr. Elliot 
from Naples which I think are far from sa- 
tisfactory. On one occasion Mr. Elliot tells 
the King that such and such a thing has 
occurred. The King says that his Minis- 
ters have told him just the contrary, upon 
which Mr. Elliot replies in the most over- 
bearing manner, that what the Neapolitan 
Ministers say does not matter to him; 
the King may believe that what he has 
told him is the case. Into the Neapolitan 
question I do not wish to enter, but the 
position assumed by our representative 
cannot, I think, be altogether justified. 
But the hon. Member (Mr. Bright) says 
that England has always ignominiously 
failed in the exercise of its influence with 
foreign countries. I do not agree with 
him. Did Mr. Pitt ignominiously fail 
when he endeavoured to use the infiu- 
ence of this country in Europe? Did 
Lord Castlereagh, did Mr. Canning, did 
the Earl of Aberdeen, did Sir Stratford 
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Canning ignominiously fail? In 1830 Vis- 
count Palmerston was Foreign Minister. 
I allude to an historical circumstance, 
and therefore mention the noble Lord’s 
name. He did not ignominiously fail in 
making the influence of England felt in 
Europe. The question of Belgium had 
then to be treated, and, through the in- 
fluence of England and of Europe, Belgium 
has for thirty years enjoyed the blessings 
of constitutional Government, under a wise 
and liberal Sovereign. Again, did Vis- 
count Palmerston fail, during 1838-9 and 
40 in making the influence of this coun- 
try felt as regards the affairs of the East? 
Then I say that what we want now is a 
generous and a vigorous protest on the part 
of the British Government. I recollect in 
1847, when the question of Cracow arose, 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) made a 
protest, from which I wish to read a sen- 
tence. He said :— 

“TI consider that in late transactions in Europe, 
although on more than one occasion, and by dif- 
ferent Powers, our wishes have not been complied 
with, our desires have not been listened to, our 
protests may have been disregarded, yet there does 
remain with us a moral strength nothing can take 
away. We are ready in the face of 
Europe, however inconvenient some of those sti- 
pulations may be, to hold ourselves bound by all 
our engagements to keep the fame and the name 
and the honour of the Crown of England unsullied, 
and to guard that unsullied honour as a jewel 
which we will not have tarnished.” [3 Hansard, 
xe., 894. 

That was the protest of the noble Lord 
against the conduct of the three Powers 
in 1847 with regard to Cracow, and I 
hope to see that the English Government 
has not retrograded since then. I hope 
also to see a vigorous protest from this 
House. We are not, as the French paper 
said, the nominees, the écuyers, and the 
chambellans of ‘an Imperial Court, but we 
are the free Parliament of a free people. 
This House is a great assembly, and ought 
to exercise the rights which belong to it 
as the representative of a great country. 
We have always been battling against 
France. It has been the policy of this 
country to counteract the policy of France, 
and we have done so successfully. We 
checked the aggression of Louis XIV. and 
of Louis XV.; we curbed the ambition 
of the First Napoleon, and are now called 
upon to check the unhappy policy which 
the present Emperor of the French seems 
desirous of inaugurating. I hope the Em- 
peror will not, like his uncle, curse Europe 
with the destruction and the desolation 
which swept over its face in the last great 
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war. If he does, and if we: resist him, 

our quarrel will be a just, our ¢ause-g 

good one, and worthy of this country, 

Shakspeare says,— 

“Thrice is he arm’d who hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted,” 

I believe that to be the corruption which 

now infects the Imperial policy; and that 

injustice sooner or later will bear bitter 
fruits in the retributive condemnation with 
which it will be met. This very night 

I have been told that perhaps there may 

yet be some hope for Switzerland, and 

that the union of Chablais and Faucigny 
with France is not yet accomplished. If 
that be so, I ask the House to join me 
in a protest which shall vindicate’ the 
interest and the liberties of Switzerland, 

I ask the House to allow me to be its 

interpreter on this occasion in favour of 

a liberty-loving nation and of a most 

loyal Republic. I ask it to allow me 

by anticipation to give expression to its 
feelings, and I think the House will then 
concur with me when I say in the name of 
public opinion in this country, that upon 
every principle of justice, of honour, and 
of right it is absolutely necessary that these 
provinces should be annexed to Switzer- 
land, or otherwise you will infallibly see 
that Republic sink into the lowest depths 
to which it can descend, the consequence 
of its absorption into the Imperial domains, 
and of its subjection to the Imperial dy:' 
nasty of France. 

Question, ‘‘ That the House, at its ris- 
ing, do adjourn till Monday next,” put 
and negatived. 


INCOME TAX BILL. 
CONSIDERED AS AMENDED.—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [29th March, ‘ That the 
Bill as amended in the Committee, be now 
taken into consideration.” | 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, it would be con- 
venient to know when the Government in- 
tended that the adjournment for the Easter 
holidays should take place. : 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 
the Government hoped to move the ad- 
journment of the House on Tuesday next, 


if the state of business would allow it, but 


at all events Wednesday. . 
Mr. BRIGHT said, he had a suggestion 
to make to the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus 
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sell) respecting the state of public busi- 
ness. It was unfortunate that the Bud- 
get, involving as it did an unusual number 
of questions, should be mixed up with the 
question of Reform ; and he suggested that 
it would be better to go on with the Bud- 
get and get all those subjects disposed of, 
and then proceed with the Reform Bill 
from day today. He knew that. the Re- 
form Bill was put off until after Easter, 
but the same difficulty might occur then, 
unless some such plan were adopted. The 
repeated adjournments which had taken 
place of late were not just to the Govern- 
ment, to the House, nor to the question of 
Reform. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, the course 
which the hon. Gentleman recommended 
was that which he intended to take. He 
proposed to fix the Reform Bill for the 
19th or 20th of April. By that time he 
hoped that the principal questions involved 
in the Budget would be gone through, and 
it would not be advisable to postpone the 
Reform Bill any longer. The second read- 
ing of the measure would then be taken, 
and at the end of April he hoped they 
might go into Committee. When the ad- 
journed debate was resumed it would cer- 
tainly continue from day to day on the 
evenings at the disposal of the Government. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
remind the noble Lord that an important 
Bill—the Church Rate Bill—was fixed for 
Thursday, the 19th of April. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, in that 
case, he would fix the Reform Bill for 
Friday, the 20th, 

Question put, and agreed to. 

CoroneL DUNNE said, he rose to take 
the opportunity of protesting against the 
unfair taxation to which Ireland was sub- 
jected as compared with England, and 
which was quite opposed to the spirit 
and the terms of the Act of Union. The 
revenue derived from Ireland last year 
was £7,000,000, but that did not repre- 
sent the whole of Ireland’s contributions 
to the Imperial exchequer. Nearly all 
the articles paying Customs’ and Excise 
duties consumed in Ireland were imported 
from England, where those duties were 
paid, and were included in the taxation 
of England, but, of course, the Irish con- 
sumer was the person who really paid 
them. The amount of those duties could 
not be less than £2,000,000, making 
£9,000,000 of taxation; but to that was 
to be added at least £4,000,000 drawn 
aunually from Ireland and spent in Eng- 
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land by absentee proprietors, thus making 
a total drain of £13,000,000 from Ire- 
land. Then, again, as to the expenditure, 
he found that nearly all the great Govern- 
ment establishments were in England, and 
the money paid to support them was again 
distributed over the country. He found 
by a Report laid before Parliament, that 
after paying for the different charges of 
Government in Ireland, no less than 
£2,252,000 was remitted to this country, 
leaving still a balance of about £1,000,000 
to the credit of Ireland. By the Act of 
Union, the debts of the two countries 
were to be kept separate, but since 1824 
no distinction had been made. He knew 
it was said to be productive of real amity 
between the two kingdoms that all dis- 
tinctions should cease; but while he de- 
sired a real union he did not wish it to 
be upon the basis of considering Ireland 
as a province of England. ‘The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had talked of the 
increase of wealth as justifying the in- 
crease of the income tax, but he (Colonel 
Dunne) denied that there was any in- 
crease of wealth in Ireland. He found 
from the Returns that between 1854 and 
1859, although there had been an in- 
crease upon schedule A, there had been a 
decrease upon schedules B,C, and D. He 
therefore totally denied that the prosperity 
of Ireland was increasing after the ratio 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman. 
There was actually—astounding as might 
be the fact—500,000 acres less land cul- 
tivated now than were under cultivation 
in 1847. It might be true that the farms 
were larger, but making them so had 
added to the misery of the people by ne- 
cessitating evictions. Had commerce ad- 
vanced in Ireland? At that moment the 
value of the exports and imports did not 
amount to more than £300,000. No doubt 
there had been an increase in the trade 
with England, for if there had been no 
such increase there would be no pros- 
perity whatever. It was, however, re- 
markable, that the foreign exports and 
imports from and to Ireland were consi- 
derably less now than in 1790, ten years 
before the Union. At that time they were 
then no less than £1,000,000. Where, 
then, was the enormous prosperity of Ire- 
land, which was to entitle the right hon. 
Gentleman to add to its taxation? There 
was no ground on which to base it, nor 
any reason to suppose that the people 
were more able to pay it than they had 
formerly been. It was true that they had 
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removed the duties on butter and some considerations; but he thought also that 
other things. The value of the butter ex- there were strong reasons why this addi. 
ported from Ireland was about £1,000,000. tional income tax should not be im 
That was the trade between England and upon England in order to fill’ up the de- 
Ireland chiefly; but by the removal of ficiency occasioned by the repeal ofthe 
differental duties they had admitted the | paper duty. Indeed, he had strong doubts 
competition of all the world. In other whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
words there was free trade. In these days be able to pass his Paper Duty Repeal Bill 
the mere mention of free trade seemed to | without imposing a foreign import duty, 
be an excuse for everything, and that was He warned the Chancellor of the: Bxehe. 
the great cry which had been raised to quer that there was not then the same 
force through the late commercial treaty | disposition in favour of his Commercial 
with France, by which she gained and | Treaty with France as existed ‘two ia 
England lost everything. But then it three weeks previously, before the ‘nature 
was said, “O, this tax is necessary for, of the bargain was fully known, and be- 
increasing our defences.” What had they | fore the manifestation of French policy in 
added, he would ask, to the defences of | the annexation of Savoy, which had cre- 
Ireland? Had they sent her a single ated universal distrust. He reminded the 
additional gun or raised a single addi- House that not only had France gained 
tional fort? They were not even allowed | everything in the Treaty, but that for 
to raise volunteer corps in that country. | years she had snatched at and obtained 
Why did not the Government, if they dis- | every commercial advantage, while she had 
trusted the Irish, tell them so at once. | surrenderednone. The people of this coun- 
Yet there was no part of the British na- | try were, therefore, not so favourably dis- 
tion more loyal or more willing to come | posed towards the Treaty, and did not see 
forward in defence of the country than} why—for the very problematical advant- 
were the Irish. The Irish, besides, had} ages this country was to receive—an ad- 
no occasion for that extraordinary pre- | ditional income tax should be levied, in 
paration for defence. They had never | direct contradiction to the assurance given 
nourished a feeling of national antipathy | in former years by the Chancellor of the 
to the French; on the contrary, there} Exchequer that it should come off in 1860. 
were reminiscences and associations which | The subject was, therefore, a fair one for 
connected almost every family in Ireland | reconsideration, and he proposed that the 
with France, and there was not that hos- | income tax should be 9d. instead of 10d. 
tile feeling which continual wars had! Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 3, 
fostered between England and France. | to leave out the words ‘‘ Ten Pence,” and 
While, therefore, he asserted that the| insert the words ‘*‘ Nine Pence,” instead 
agricultural wealth and commercial pros- | thereof. 

perity of Ireland were not such as to} Tur CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
justify the imposition of an additional in- | QUER said, he was afraid the hon. and 
come tax, he asserted also that there were | gallant Gentleman had anticipated the 
not sound reasons for the expenditure of | view which Her Majesty’s Government 
large sums for defence in that country. If, | must necessarily take of the Motion he 
however, war broke out between France | had made. His speech was broader and 
and England, the Irish would readily | larger in its views than altogether suited 
assist in the defence of England, although | the occasion, and, on the other hand, his 
they objected to pay additional taxation | Motion, though one of great importance, 
for purposes of defence—not in Ireland, | did not seem to belong to his speech. The 
but in England. He hoped that ere long | gist of the gallant Gentleman’s speech was, 
every Irish Member would come to Par- | that there was no cause for assuming the 
liament pledged to settle the fair propor- | capacity of Ireland to bear equal taxation, 
tion of taxation to be borne by Ireland; | and that Ireland had a right to complain 
but, until that arrangement was made, | of being subject to the same taxation a8 
every Irishman ought to object to any| England. He (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
additional taxation whatever. He sub-| chequer) should say at once that it was 
mitted that it was high time that taxation | legitimate course for the gallant Gentle- 
as between Ireland and England should| man to bring that reasoning under th 
be settled on a proper basis, because at| consideration of Parliament, but he did 
present he was perfectly satisfied that they | not raise the proper issue in moving 4 ull 
paid what was not fair. Those were Irish | versal reduction of the tax. | The logical 
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uence from his premises would have 
peen to introduce a distinction in favour 
of Ireland in proposing an income tax. 
Not that such a Motion would have met 
with a more ready assent from the Govern- 
ment, because he was prepared to con- 
tend that there was no real equality of 
rights and liberties without an equality of 
taxation, and he must say that the man- 
ner in which the income tax had all along 
been borne by Ireland showed that the 
people there were well aware that that was 
a sound political doctrine, and that ex- 
emptions and privileges granted to a coun- 
try in matters of taxation were nothing 
more than the note of political depression 
and degradation. The Government always 
set out with assuming that it was the in- 
tention of the House to maintain the pub- 
lie credit and to provide so much revenue 
as would be necessary to meet the esti- 
mated expenditure. On that principle 
they could not part with the penny which 
the gallant Gentleman proposed to take off 
the tax without leaving the exchequer in- 
volved in a probable deficiency ; at a time, 
too, when the expenditure was more than 
usually uncertain; because, though we 
were not in a state of war, yet we hada 
military expedition on hand which might 
issue in war at a distant part of the globe, 
and if it did issue in war there would be 
an imperative call for a considerable ex- 
penditure for that purpose. The provi- 
sion already made for that expedition was 
very considerable, and in that event it 
would have to be increased still more. He 
thought it enough to state, what was un- 
deniable, that according to all the best es- 
timates that could be formed of the reve- 
nue and expenditure of the year, the loss 
of £850,000 in round numbers, which the 
Motion of the gallant Gentleman would 
cause, if carried, would leave the Govern- 
ment in a deficiency of about £500,000. 
It was true that in his speech on the Budget 
in the beginning of February, he assumed 
asurplus of £460,000, yet since then some 
few of the proposed minor charges had 
been modified, which would reduce the 
surplus to £360,000, and if £850,000 
more was deducted there would be a de- 
ficit of half a million. He was convinced 
it was not the wish of the gallant Gentle- 
man to assist in bringing about such a re- 
sult. He hoped the gallant Gentleman 
Would not believe that he was slighting 
his Motion. ‘The whole argument, in fact, 
as he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
just stated it, was summed up in a 
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couple of sentences, and it was his duty 
to oppose the Motion. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘Ten Pence’ 
stand part of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he rose to 
beg leave to modify Clause 8 in such a 
way as that incomes under £150 a year 
should be exempted from income tax. 
When this tax was first proposed by Sir 
Robert Peel he considered it would be an 
act of great oppression to impose it upon 
incomes under £150, and this exemption 
continued from 1841 to 1858, although 
several renewals took place by different 
Governments in the course of that period. 
In the year 1853 the right hon. Gentleman 
brought forward a great financial scheme 
in which he proposed reductions of taxa- 
tion on several articles which entered large- 
ly into the consumption of the great mass 
of the common people, and he made out 
that those reductions would, in the con- 
sumption of ordinary families, more than 
counterbalance the imposition of 5d. in the 
pound on incomes between £100 and £150. 
The right hon. Gentleman carried the 
House with him; but what was the con- 
sequence? In less than twelve months 
the taxes on the necessaries of life were in- 
creased to an enormous extent, as well as 
the tax upon incomes between £100 and 
£150, so that all the principles upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman obtained the 
sanction of the House were completely 
violated. In 1853 the tax was 5d. in the 
pound, but now in the year 1860—when, 
according to the promise of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the income tax was to cease 
altogether—it was made 7d. in the pound 
on those incomes, and the taxes on the 
necessaries of life, such as tea, were kept 
considerably above what he had proposed. 
There were several classes, such as labour- 
ing men who worked extra time, clerks, 
small tradesmen, clergymen, and retired 
officers of the army and navy, to whom 
this tax was a severe burden, and greatly 
interfered with the maintenance of a re- 
spectable position, and even with the edu- 
cation of their children. But what was the 
cause for those taxes? It was to be found 
in this, that the Estimate for this year 
for the army and navy amounted to 
£18,000,000 more than had been required 
by the most eminent men that ever go- 
verned this country,—Sir Robert Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington. The necessity 
for this increase of £18,000,000 he be- - 
lieved nobody, except Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, understood, Probably they had 
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an apprehension of a war; but, if war 
should arise, they might come down then 
and ask for an increased grant from the 
House, Now, if the right hon. Gentleman 
would allow the Army Estimates to be re- 
ferred to an impartial Committee, he (Mr. 
Williams) would undertake to show that 
a reduction might be effected without les- 
sening the strength or efficiency of the 
army in any respect. And he would say 
the same of the Miscellaneous Estimates. 
For these reasons he begged to move the 
modification of which he had spoken, and 
he should take the sense of the House 
upon it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
37, after the words ‘‘one hundred,” to in- 
sert the words “and fifty.” 

Sr HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
there could be no doubt of the extreme 
pressure of this tax on the lower class of 
incomes. He wished to ask the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer whether he contem- 
plated the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into the inequalities in the opera- 
tion of the tax. Some such course ought 
to be pursued, for the present Budget left 
the tax in a most uncomfortable position. 
The extremely unequal pressure of the tax 
on all property in Schedule A was indis- 
putable. ‘lhe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had himself proved that the 7d. income 
tax was nearly a 9d. tax on property under 
that schedule; and he believed that the 
10d. rate about to be imposed would ope- 
rate at the present moment as a rate of 1s. 
on all real property. In a town in which 
he was himself interested—Leamington— 
there were two rentals in the ratebook— 
one the net and the other the gross rental. 
Those who paid upon the gross rental paid, 
in point of fact, a tax upon a tax—they 
paid not merely upon their income, but 
upon their income and taxes as well. Un- 
der the exigency of war an income tax 
might be tolerated, and even in peace a 
small tax of, say, 5d. in the pound, might 
be borne; but to levy so heavy and un- 
equal a tax as 10d. in time of peace upon 
all incomes was contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of justice. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Government would announce their 
intention of endeavouring to grapple with 
the subject, and remove at least some of 
the most glaring injustices. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he thought that 
to enter upon any one or two or three of 
the many anomalies of the income tax 
would simply be to detract from that in- 
quiry which must take place at a future 
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period, and which ought to-be attended 
with greater deliberation than could then 
be given to the subject. At that juncture 
a lengthened debate on the subject. would 
be neither for the interest or convenience 
of the country, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was so situated that the passing 
of this measure was a matter of necessity, 
He trusted, however, that the right hon, 
Gentleman would give the House some 
information as to the feelings with which 
the tax was viewed by the Government, 
It was a grave consideration that. the in- 
come tax was about to be imposed for 
one year only. , That a tax producing 
£10,000,000 or £11,000,000, so full of 
injustice that no statesman could justify 
it, should be levied for only one year, was 
a state of things productive of much ap- 
prehension, and the House ought to know 
by what means the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed to provide at the end of 
the year for the revenue of the country, 
The Motion of the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth was objectionable because its effect 
would be materially to lessen the produe- 
tiveness of the tax, which the right hon, 
Gentleman could very ill afford. He ob- 
jected to the Motion, however, upon prin- 
ciple. He thought that where the wages 
of unskilled labour ceased, and_ higher 
wages began to represent a combination 
of skill and capital, there Parliament might 
begin to levy an income tax. The inei- 
dence of the tax might fairly begin at 
£100, and the interval between £100 
and £150 was, he thought, not unwisely 
chargeable with a diminished ratio of tax 
as compared with incomes exceeding £150. 
The House had nothing to do now but to 
pass the Bill and to assist the Government 
out of the difficulty in which they had 
placed themselves by the unwise remission 
of indirect taxation. He trusted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would concur 
on some subsequent day in the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Inquiry, who 
might recommend some revision of the 
tax, so as to make it less objectionable, 
for use it at present he feared we must. 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wanted the money, and 
that the House must provide for its pay- 
ment; but still he would point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman something of the n- 
justice he was about to commit, not inten- 
tionally, but of necessity, and thus he (Mr. 
Roebuck) would show the justice of the 
proposition made by the hon. Member for 
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Lambeth. The income tax was most in- 
complete and unequal in its operation. 
Take, for instance, a man possessed of 
many thousands in the funds, or so many 
acres of land, and then place under the 
operation of the schedule a man of brains, 
making £5,000 a year—and that was a 
high figure for a man of brains to make, 
let him be either a physician or a lawyer. 
Suppose the latter to go on from day to 
day, perhaps from year to year, and then 
all upon a sudden there came upon him a 
fit of apoplexy. He was destroyed, and 
his £5,000 a year melted to nothing, and 
though he might have been living like a 
man of £5,000 a year from land, he was 
from that moment rendered null and no- 
thing. Then the lower they came, and 
the smaller the sum taxed, the greater was 
the injustice inflicted. A man who had 
only £150 a year spent that £150. Com- 
pare that man with the artizan. He was 
obliged to make an appearance in the world. 
Suppose that he had a family—a wife and 
two or three children—he must live in a 
particular kind of house and maintain a 
certain kind of appearance, and it would 
be found that at the end of each year his 
£150 had disappeared. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer taxed this man upon his outgoings by 
indirect taxes he would get out of his in- 
come all that he could. By the income 
tax he cut off a portion of that man’s en- 
joyment, but it did not increase the sum in 
the Treasury by one penny, because the 
tax had diminished his power of contribut- 
ing to the indirect taxation. He would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman as he 
had done before, though he knew his ne- 
cessities were quite equal to those of the 
men whose cause he (Mr. Roebuck) was 
endeavouring to advocate. He knew the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was in a most 
pitiable condition, and that he was provid- 
ing from hand to mouth. This year he 
made an effort—grand he (Mr. Roebuck) 
would allow, pertinacious everybody would 
acknowledge, and successful he hoped it 
might be. What might follow next year? 
He hoped it would not be the injustice of 
the present year. He wished the right 
hon. Gentleman would draw a distinction 


which he (Mr. Roebuck) had pressed on 
the late Sir R. Peel, when that great Mi- 
uster first introduced the income tax to 
the House. He (Mr. Roebuck) pressed 
upon him the justice of making a distinc- 
tion in the charge on the income of men of 
skill, art, and science, and that on men of 





fixed income. Sir R. Peel told him plainly 
that he could not answer him, but he 
wanted the money. He would acknow- 
ledge the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer felt the same ne- 
cessity at that time, but he hoped for some 
more justice hereafter. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer pounced upon the poor 
clerk, upon the poor gentleman, who was 
obliged to keep up an appearance in the 
world; he fixed his fangs upon him, and 
madé him writhe and twist in very agony 
while he took from him, perhaps, his last 
shilling. The right hon. Gentleman could 
however draw from the country an equal 
income without producing the same injus- 
tice, and he (Mr. Roebuck) hoped next 
year to see the right hon. Gentleman in 
his present seat, though in these times the 
transitions of governments were so fre- 
quent that no man knew what might come 
to pass, and he would entreat of him mean- 
while to consider the circumstances of this 
tax. 

Mr. Atprrman SALOMONS said, he 
would suggest that orders should be given 
to the assessors to do their duty with all 
possible forbearance. Nothing could be 
more disagreeable to gentlemen who act- 
ed as Commissioners of the income tax in 
the country than the ordeal which small 
tradesmen had to undergo before them 
under cross-examination. The grocer was 
required to disclose all his transactions both 
with his customers and with the wholsale 
dealer. The publican, in the same way, 
had to give the quantity of beer and spi- 
rits, and the profits were then calculated. 
The same with the baker and his trans- 
actions with the miller. Such a mode of ex- 
amination was painful to everybody, while 
it was lowering to the character of the Go- 
vernment that imposed the tax. A small 
amount of forbearance on the part of the 
assessor would afford a considerable miti- 
gation of the grievance. He knew it was a 
great difficulty to make the income tax 
palatable to any one. But the word of a 
gentleman or a merchant was taken with- 
out question, whereas these country trad- 
ers, with small incomes, were rigorously 
examined. In short the tax was most ob- 
noxious from its inquisitorial character. 

Mr. BARROW said, he was most 
anxious that the incidence of the tax 
should undergo a thorough investigation, 
with a view to relieve incomes between 
£100 and £200 from paying the full rate 
of income tax. He suggested to the Go- 
vernment that it was desirable such an in- 
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vestigation should take place in the course 
of the present year, in order that they 
might have an opportunity of considering 
the proportions in which the tax should 
be levied in a future year. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
wished to remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
that he would have saved himself and the 
public business much inconvenience had 
he consented to the appointment of the 
Select Committee which he (Mr. P. Ur- 
quhart) had proposed at the beginning of 
the Session. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would see that the sooner he 
consented to the appointment of that 
Select Committee the better. He quite 
agreed with the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth (Mr. W. Williams) that incomes of 
£150 a year deserved the greatest com- 
miseration, for to make use of the words 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir James Graham) there was no 
class of society which felt the pressure of 
the income tax more than that ‘ where 
the fustian jacket ends and the cloth coat 
begins.”” He sincerely hoped that a Select 
Committee might be appointed as soon 
after Easter as possible, with a view to 
soften the inequalities of the tax, so gene- 
rally complained of. 

Srr MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
would suggest that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should take into consideration 
the propriety of adopting the scheme pro- 
posed by Sir Robert Inglis some years ago 
to the effect, that relief should be given to 
small incomes by applying the tax only 
to the amount by which they exceeded the 
point of exemption. In this way, if a 
person had £150 a year, £100 would be 
deducted, and he would be taxed only 
on £50, and the same rule would apply 
to other incomes up to a certain amount. 
If that proposal were applied to incomes 
up to £300 or £400, it would afford great 
relief to those persons to whom allusion 
had been made, namely, clerks, clergymen, 
and others, whose small incomes were so 
deeply affected by this tax. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, that before 
he gave his vote he should like to know 
what difference was likely to be effected 
if the Motion of the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth were carried. He (Mr. Sheridan) 
was of opinion the difference would be in 
amount almost equal to that given away 
by the repeal of the paper duty, if not a 
great deal more. 

Mr. PEASE said, he entirely sympa- 
Mr. Barrow 
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thized with the views and arguments of 
the hon. Member for Lambeth, and would 
be most happy if he could relieve from 
the pressure of income tax those who were 
immediately contemplated by his Motion, 
But then they were in duty to the country 
bound to maintain the Budget which had 
been brought in by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, based on certain principles, 
and on that ground he should reluctantly 
be compelled to vote against him. He 
had another reason. The House was toja 
certain extent guilty of great extravagance, 
and he did not care how universal. was 
the outery against taxation re-echoed in 
that House if it would only lead to some- 
thing like care in the public expenditure, 
Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Without referring to all the state- 
ments and arguments that have been urged 
in the course of this conversation, I will 
ask the permission of the House to allude 
to some of the principal points that have 
been raised ; and, first, I will take the ap- 
peal of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard). He absolves 
the Government from the duty of shadow- 
ing out their policy for seven years to 
come, but confidently hopes they may not 
refuse to sketch out the general view of 
what they are likely to propose in 1861. 
Now, in point of fact, if we were in a con- 
dition which would permit us to state by 
anticipation what we were likely to doin 
1861, perhaps we should not find it s0 
difficult to go further; but the truth is 
this, that in times when the expenditure 
of the country is in a stable and what may 
be called normal condition—when you 
have no reason from the state of public 
affairs and the public mind to anticipate 
any great change in the scale of national 
expenditure, nothing could be more rea- 
sonable than to endeavour to form plans 
for a more extended future than that of 
twelve months only with respect to taxa- 
tion, and to sketch out its probable opera- 
tion and effects; for then you have got a 
certain basis to work upon, inasmuch as 
the expenditure of the country must regu- 
late the amount of taxes to be imposed. 
Those who think that the expenditure of 
the country is now in a normal state, may 
very well draw from that opinion the far- 
ther conclusion that it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the expenditure is a fixed quan- 
tity, and that a permanent provision may 
be made for it aceordingly. But that 1s 
not my view. I do not assume that our 
expenditure is in a normal state. I doubt 
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the wisdom, I doubt the safety, I doubt 
the possibility, without serious danger to 
the country, of continuing such an ex- 

iture in time of peace; and on that 
account the Government have not thought 
it wise to attempt to sketch at the present 
moment the future of the case when the 
most important elements are necessarily in 
a state of some uncertainty. For that rea- 
son I think it impossible to venture on 
any distinct indication of what might be 
the view of Government, supposing them 
to hold office twelve months hence, with 
respect to the expenditure at the time 
which will then have arrived. 

Then, with respect to another point of 
great importance, namely, the inequalities 
of the income tax, which has been raised 
and discussed by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Evesham (Sir H. Willoughby), 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck), and others, I have only to 
say that in the main I admit what is 
stated with respect to those inequalities. 
I think, however, that upon a minute and 
careful examination, we shall find that 
other taxes have likewise many gross ine- 
qualities in their operation, which, how- 
ever, are veiled and concealed in a very 
considerable degree; while those of the in- 
come tax have, at any rate, the merit of 
being tolerably patent on an examination 
of the case. Apart from the great and vital 
question whether it is just to tax incomes 
at a uniform rate without any reference 
to how far they are permanent, there are 
great inequalities in the income tax. If 
you take the single case of Schedule A, 
there is a great inequality between houses 
on the one hand and lands on the other; 
and house property, no doubt, is much 
more severely taxed than landed property. 
If, again, you take house property of dif- 
ferent classes there is very great inequa- 


lity; because the repairs of houses, ac- 


cording to their condition, and the pe- 
riod at which they were built, according 
to climate and exposure, and many other 
circumstances, will vary from 5 to 25 
or 30 per cent. Now, the question 
is asked whether Government are pre- 
pared, on their own responsibility, to 
propose a Committee to inquire into the 
income tax with a view to the removal 
of these inequalities. I am bound to 
say, on the part of the Government, 
that we are not prepared to propose any 
such inquiry, and for a reason which I 
will distinctly state to the House. I do 
not think it the duty of the Government to 
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submit, on their own responsibility, the 
subject of a great, gigantic tax like this to 
the scrutiny of a Committee of the House 
of Commons with a view to the removal 
of certain evils and defects, unless the 
Government be conscientiously persuaded 
that it is in their power to make proposals 
to the Committee and lay plans before 
them which are likely to undergo the 
ordeal of examination and issue in the 
removal, or at any rate in a great modifi- 
eation of the defects and evils of the tax. 
If we could see our way to such a result, 
I admit nothing would be more rational 
than to invite the attention of a Select 
Committee to this subject. But we do not 
see our way to such a result, and, until 
we do, I think it will be admitted that 
it would be an unworthy attempt to es- 
cape from our proper responsibility and 
catch popularity by encouraging an ex- 
pectation with regard to our own views 
and opinions as to the income tax, which 
the issue might not fairly justify. But 
what has been stated with respect to in- 
quiry during the present Session has been 
this —There are many Members of this 
House, hon. Gentlemen of experience and 
ability, who represent large bodies of 
the people, who are more sanguine in their 
views with regard to the great question of 
the reconstruction of the income tax than 
the Ministers of the Crown now happen to 
be; and it is my duty, on the part of the 
Government, to state that we look on the 
position of the House of Commons, with 
respect to an inquiry of this kind, as by 
no means the same with that of the Go- 
vernment; because, if there be a strong 
desire on the part of the country, and a 
large portion of the House to institute an 
inquiry of this kind, the legitimacy of the 
object—namely, the removal of the in- 
equalities of the tax being admitted, it 
may be very proper that such a desire be 
gratified, and such a Committee be insti- 
tuted. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, the Government would certainly not 
think it their duty to oppose any resist- 
ance to the appointment of a Committee. 
In 1851, when my noble Friend the Fo- 
reign Secretary was at the head of the 
Government, such a Committee was in- 
stituted, although I am not aware that 
any sanguine expectations or definite view 
were then entertained that it would be 
practicable to reconstruct the tax or the 
mode of assessment, but the question was 
very properly and becomingly submitted 
to the House of Commons; and always 
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assuming that the Committee will be com- 
posed of men of sincerity of purpose, who 
will go fully into the question, and de- 
velope the whole difficulties of the case 
with the view to find out, if possible, a 
good plan which they may recommend, 
whatever the result may be, that will of 
itself do something to give contentment 
and satisfaction to the country, which 
never expects of its representatives more 
than what is practicable relief. That is 
the position of the Government with re- 
gard to the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry into the income tax. There are 
two great questions that may be raised 
besides those of the inequality and justice 
of the income tax—one is the adjustment 
of the schedules according to the nature of 
the income which those schedules repre- 
sent; and the other is the exemption, or 
partial exemption, of lower incomes from 
taxation. The question of the adjustment of 
schedules, opened to-night by several hon. 
Gentlemen, is one which would no doubt 
come under the view of a Committee, and 
would probably be one of the principal ob- 
jects of the Committee. Upon that, how- 
ever, I do not feel it necessary to enter, 
especially as it has been my duty at other 
times to trouble the House at great length 
by stating in very full detail the reasons 
why I am not prepared to be responsi- 
ble for making any proposal to that effect. 

With respect to the other subject—that 
of the Amendment now before us— the 
hon. Member for Lambeth has moved that 
we should make a total exemption of all 
incomes under £150. An hon. Gentleman 
has asked, and asked very properly, what 
difference the Amendment would make in 
the receipts of the tax. The hon. Member 
for Lambeth is perfectly convinced that 
the practical effect would be such a re- 
duction of expenditure as would render 
the adoption of his Amendment entirely 
innocuous. I do not doubt the honesty 
of his conviction, but what likelihood is 
there that he will succeed this Session. in 
imparting the same conviction to the ma- 
jority of this House, so as to induce them 
to adopt in a working form such a reduc- 
tion of expenditure? I cannot, therefore, 
say I am prepared to part with some 
£500,000 or £600,000 a year on the spe- 
culation that the hon. Gentleman will be 
able to bewitch the House into doing with 
extraordinary celerity what seems so im- 
practicable. .I must be content, then, to 
meet the proposal by saying that its adop- 
tion would impale the financial provision 
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for the service of the year, and leave g 
balance on the wrong side of the account, 
I think we could not estimate the loss to 
the revenue from this proposal at less than 
£600,000 a year; and I am afraid that 
amount could only be made up by what 
I am almost afraid to mention—a further 
addition to the tax on the other classes 
of incomes. I admit that this Motion is 
not to be disposed of by a simple reference 
to temporary difficulties. It practically 
involves the most painful portion of the 
whole case. Everybody must feel: that 
perhaps the most dangerous of all proposi- 
tions that could be made in a country like 
this would be an attempt upon abstract 
principles to devise a graduated tax on 
incomes, aiming at an adjustment of dif- 
ferent rates of assessment, according to 
the means of the taxpayer. On the other 
hand, to a very limited extent, and cau- 
tiously guarded by wisdom and experience, 
the income tax does contain, and always 
has contained, a principle of total or par- 
tial relief in favour of the most numerous 
class in the community. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) said 
that the limit of £100 a year is the di- 
viding line between skilled and unskilled 
labour. I think it would be more just 
to say it is, on the whole, the point that 
divides between the labouring classes, who 
subsist on weekly wages, and those who 
derive their subsistence either from pro- 
perty or from labour employed in other 
forms. From the time when the income 
tax was first introduced by Mr. Pitt down 
to the year 1815, when it underwent con- 
siderable alteration, the principle of remis- 
sion was applied up to a point higher than 
that which it now applies, because at pre- 
sent everybody with £150 a year and up- 
wards pays the maximum rate, whereas, un- 
til 1815, there were remissions for incomes 
under certain schedules up to £200 a year. 
Without giving countenance to the gene- 
ral principle of a graduated tax, it may 
yet always be a question for fair considera- 
tion by the House up to what. point total 
or partial exemption should be carried, sub- 
ject, however, to the most vigilant main- 
tenance of the rule that we will, on the 


-whole, confine ourselves within the limits 


which our forefathers adopted for them- 
selves, because prescription and experience 
are better guides in determining what 1s 
safe than any abstract idea or opinion 

the moment. When he introduced the 
present income tax, in 1842, Sir Robert 
Peel, in lieu of the old system of exemp- 
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tions, adopted one fixed limit of £150 a 

ar. That plan was recommended by 
simplicity of operation, and also by the 
circumstances under which the tax was 
reimposed, the rate being moderate, and 
there being an obvious prospect—which 
was afterwards realized—that at the end 
of a certain number of years the House 
might be enabled to dispense with it if 
they thought fit. Im 1853 the aspect of 
things had materially changed, and there 
was not the same probability that the tax 
might be got rid of at an early period. 
There was, then, an impatience of the im- 
post on the part of those who were paying 
it; and, on a careful examination of the 
effect produced on the expenditure of dif- 
ferent classes by the large remissions of 
duties that had taken place since 1842, it 
was found that the saving to those whose 
incomes were between £100 and £150, as 
the consequence of the new commercial 
policy, was so large as to render it only 
just that they should be called upon to 
bear their fair share of this national bur- 
den. In the main, I think, the same thing 
still holds good. It would be inflicting, 
not remedying, an injustice to pretend now 
to revert to the form of the tax introduced 
by Sir Robert Peel, and to say that all 
those receiving less than £150 a year have 
derived so little from the remission of 
duties, and are so unable to pay, that 
they shall be relieved altogether, but that 
all those receiving above £150 have de- 
rived so much benefit from that remission, 
and are so well able to pay, that they shall 
be left liable to the maximum amount. I 
do not think that would be a reform or 
improvement in the incidence of the tax 
at the lower extremity of the scale, where, 
unquestionably, its chief difficulty arises. 
The discussion, however, of changes in the 
form of a tax is more opportune when 
you are proposing to renew it for a term of 
years, instead of, as in this case, merely 
fora twelvemonth. Another mode of re- 
mission suggested by the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire (Sir M. Farquhar) is, that a 
sheer deduction of a certain amount from 
the lower incomes should be made, leaving 
the residue subject to assessment. That 
proposal likewise deserves a careful con- 
sideration, if the House should entertain 
any plan for mitigating the burden on the 
lower incomes. Something, however, may 
be said against it. No doubt, as has been 
stated, it would be satisfactory to a man 
with £105 a year to know that he had to 
pay on the odd £5 only; but those charg- 
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ed with the care of the public revenue 
would hardly view the matter in the same 
light, for such a tax would not nearly 
cover the expense of collection. When 
Sir R. Inglis proposed a deduction of that 
kind his idea was to apply it to all in- 
comes, those of the mzllionnaire included. 
But it can hardly be said that the circum- 
stances of a man with many thousands a 
year required that £100 or £150 should 
be deducted from his assessment. Such a 
principle is obviously absurd, and would 
only inflict a great loss on the Exchequer 
without good reason. My hon. Friend, 
however, proposes that this deduction 
should only be made on incomes up to 
£300 a year. That would not avoid the 
difficulty, that a man with a lower income 
will be richer than a man with a higher 
income, because, if at present the man 
with £99 a year is not so rich as the man 
with £100, the same thing will happen 
if your transition point is fixed between 
£299 and £300. A person once made the 
statement to me that his employers, with- 
out his solicitation, fixed his salary at 
£149 that he might escape this tax at the 
time when it did not go below £150. This 
man, taking a very strict view of his obli- 
gations, insisted on paying up his arrears 
of the tax for all the years during which 
that arrangement was in force, and he even 
offered to give the Government interest on 
the money besides. Certainly that was a 
very remarkable case of conscientiousness. 
I think I have given conclusive reasons 
why we should not now entertain any pro- 
posal of this kind, and why, if we ever do 
entertain it, we should follow the safe 
guidance of experience and tradition rather 
than lay down new and arbitrary methods 
of settlement. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I am hardly sa- 
tisfied with the tone of the right hon. 
Gentleman respecting the tax now under 
consideration. The trumpeter gives an 
uncertain sound. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman appears to be quite prepared to 
assent to, though not to propose, the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the character and incidence of the 
income tax. He says that ten years 
ago, when the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs was First Minister, 
such a Committee was proposed and ear- 
ried in this House. It is quite true. The 
tax had then been some ten years in exist- 
ence, and there had been no Committee to 
inquire into its character and operation. 
When Sir Robert Peel revived the tax, 
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after an interval of thirty years, he was 
guided in the regulations which he es- 
tablished by the traditionary experience 
which he found existing in the public 
offices; and, applying that with admirable 
tact and talent to the circumstances with 
which he had to deal, he framed an Act 
which, upon the whole, operated, so far 
as the revenue was concerned, very satis- 
factorily. It was only after some years 
of experience, after the country had been 
disappointed in its expectation that the 
burden would last for but a limited time, 
and when it seemed probable that this tax 
must continue for a considerable period, 
that there arose that general feeling of 
discontent which about 1850 was so strong 
both in the country and in this House. 
Then it was that the Government assented 
to inquire into the principles and opera- 
tion of the tax. But what was that Com- 
mittee? The right hon. Gentleman says 
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that a Committee to inquire into such a 
subject ought to be formed of men highly 
qualified by their earnestness of purpose 
and scientific acquirements for the inves- 
tigation of such a question ; and that its 
investigations ought to be conducted with 
an entire devotion of time and ability. 


Well, what was the Committee of 1850 ? 
It was formed of the best men in the 
House. Its proceedings were chiefly con- 
ducted by the late Mr. Hume, a very 
earnest man, one who had had great ex- 
perience upon financial subjects, and one 
who took an interest in the operation of 
this tax which, as will be remembered 
by those who sat in Parliament with 
him, was of a remarkable character. That 
Committee sat for two years, and if ever 
any Committee exhausted a subject it was 
that Committee on the income tax. There 
‘was not a philosopher, there was not a 
practical man, whose information or whose 
thought was calculated to enlighten us, 
who was not examined before that Com- 
mittee. You had examined great econo- 
mists, like Mr. Mill, and the most expe- 
rienced actuaries, like Mr. Newmarch. 
You had these characters multiplied be- 
fore your Committee to give you the re- 
sult of their labours, their knowledge, 
and their experience. As I have said, 
that Committee sat for two years, and 
you have in your library the valuable re- 
sults of its labours and its lucubrations. 
What was the practical consequence ? 
Very shortly afterwards there was a 
change of Government. Of the Govern- 
‘ment which was in office when the in- 


Mr. Disraeli 
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'come tax expired I happened to: be a 
‘Member. ‘There was then in the co 
‘great discontent with the tax, and in this 
, House a feeling which I am not exagge- 
rating when I say that it was one which 
|no Government could pass by with indif- 
iference. The Government, after deep 
' deliberation, determined to make’ a'mo- 
| derate, but absolute difference between 
‘the assessments under Schedule A and 
| Schedule D: On what condition did they 
make that difference? But on condition 
that you should entirely put an end»to 
all exceptions, to all remissions, and to 
all exemptions, and that you should levy 
the tax upon incomes as low as’ was 
consistent with the collection of the tax. 
I do not say whether we were right: or 
wrong, but at any rate ‘the principle of 
making a difference between permanent 
and precarious incomes was applied with 
moderation, and upqn conditions: of: the 
most rigid character, and totally opposed 
to those propositions that we now hear 
of from both sides of the House. Why, 
where is the man who can draw the 
line between wages and income? \ Who 
can define what is manual labour? «Is 
the clerk who gains £150 a year by the 
hand which is always driving a quill:to 
be plaeed in a different category from 
the man who uses a spade or operates as 
an auxiliary to a machine? Well, Sir, 
we arrived at that conclusion. Right or 
wrong, it was not arrived at without deep 
consideration, and was not adopted except 
upon rigid conditions, the essence of those 
conditions being that there should be an 
end for ever of exemptions, exceptions, 
and remissions. Our policy was opposed. 
It was opposed, Sir, with great ability and 
with success by the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He separated the income tax from all 
the other taxes of the country, and said, 
“This is an immoral tax. This is’ ‘tax 
not to be tolerated except for a moment 
in an emergency of the country—at some 
public exigency, when, in fact, philosophi- 
cal and scientific criticism on the prina- 
ples of taxation ceases, and all men are 
ready to make sacrifices for the’ assistance 
of their country. This is a tax, he'said, 
which is not to be tolerated as ‘a perma- 
nent feature of the taxation of any coun- 
try, and the policy whieh you recommend 
must be stigmatized and put an end'to, 
What was the policy which we recom- 
mended? It was our opinion that ami- 
come tax of moderate amount must: be 
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I do not say a permanent feature, because 
that might be looked upon as an extrava- 
gant phrase even in these days, but that 
it must be a feature of our financial sys- 
tem for a considerable time. Therefore, 
wo had to deal with a tax which we 
thought must be a feature of our financial 
system for a considerable time with refer- 
ence to public opinion and upon conditfons 
which we thought would be conducive to 
public safety. The present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, then in Opposition, would 
not listen to anything of the kind. He 
said, ‘‘ This is a moral enormity. We find 
it a necessity owing to the state of the 
finances of the country; but we cannot 
at all adopt your principles of financial 
policy. We must put an end to this tax. 
We must find a Government that will ter- 
minate its existence, and will grapple with 
the question in a statesmanlike and effi- 
cient manner.” Well, you have grappled 
with the question in an efficient manner. 
The Government of 1852 were turned out 
of office because they did not deal with the 
income tax in a scientific and satisfactory 
manner, and because it was necessary that 
that tax should not be a permanent feature 
of your system of taxation, but that an ex- 


peditious method should be had recourse to 


to abolish it for ever. Then you had that 
great scheme upon which I need not touch, 
which is known as the subject of the most 
successful oration of modern times. Since 
the oration of Demosthenes’ De Corond 
nothing has been more successful. It 
gained for the eminent orator who de- 
livered it a fame which has lasted for 
seven years. For seven years he has been 
the idol of the country, because the peeple 
knew that in 1860 they would be relieved 
from the income tax. I must say that in 
the history of man I know no destiny so 
much to be envied and so successful as 
that of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
bottle conjuror was successful, but he was 
successful for only forty-eight hours. No 
doubt those forty-eight hours were hours 
of great excitement. That the country 
should believe that at the end of forty- 
eight hours he would be able to enter into 
a pint bottle was an amount of credulity 
that must greatly have elevated the man 
who had produced it in his own opinion ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman has enjoyed 
the position of the bottle conjuror for seven 
years: That is along time. You take a 
‘house for seven years; it is the term of a 

ase ;; and: the person who has ‘been the 
hero ‘ef a popular delusion for seven years 
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enters into one of the first categories of 
human achievement, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will not allow even these 
passing remarks upon the events of his 
distinguished career, because he says that 
circumstances occurred after he had en- 
tered into this engagement with the coun- 
try which entirely released him from the 
promises which he had made to an admir- 
ing nation. We have all touched upon 
that subject once or twice, and it is quite 
unnecessary to dwell upon it. Unfortu- 
nately, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will always defend himself, which is re- 
markable in a person of his surprising 
abilities, because if he did not defend him- 
self, his position would be a very good 
one. We all recollect that in 1853 he 
most unnecessarily entered into a compact 
with the country. It was not a contract 
that in 1860 the income tax should be put 
an end to. Itis absurd for a moment to 
suppose that. A Minister must of course 
defer to the circumstances with which he 
has to deal. He is the creature, and often 
the slave, of events which are ever occur- 
ring. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
found in 1860 that the finances of the 
country did not permit the repeal of the 
tax, the continuance of which he had im- 
pressed upon the nation would sap the 
morality of the country, he would have 
appealed to the people not in vain upon 
high reasons of State to bear it a little 
longer. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
entered into a special contract with the 
public. He told them that in 1860 there 
must necessarily be a considerable remis- 
sion of taxation by the falling in of ter- 
minable annuities to the amount of up- 
wards of £2,000,000. He stated that 
those £2,000,000 would form a fund upon 
which the country might count, and that 
there was a fair certainty that his prescient 
policy would be realized and consummated. 
But the right hon. Gentleman this year 
has actually come forward and with those 
£2,000,000 in his hands has ostentatiously 
appropriated them to another purpose and 
for another result. I have never heard 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the moments—I will not say of his in- 
solent, but of his triumphant, rhetoric, 
or of those milder tones in which he ad- 
dresses us over the table when he tries 
to persuade us that the income tax is the 
best tax in the circumstances, an answer 
on that subject. To-night, instead of de- 
nouncing the income tax as an immoral 
tax, as an unconstitutional tax, as a tax 
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which saps all the principles of domestic 
happiness and public security, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has told us there 
is a good deal to be said against the in- 
come tax, but, after all, the same may be 
said against every tax. Contrast this con- 
fession of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with those oratorical invectives which 
in the seven years during which the coun- 
try has been so fondly expectant of the 
felicitous consummation of 1860 we have 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman. But 
I am not doing justice to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when I say that he en- 
tered into a contract with the public upon 
which he has successfully traded that he 
would, at least as far as the terminable 
annuities were concerned, attempt to re- 
lieve the country in 1860 of this burden. 
Hon. Gentlemen who were then Members 
of the House must recollect his speech on 
the Budget of 1857. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer tells us now that circum- 
stances have occurred which have pre- 
vented the accomplishment of his promise 
and the fulfilment of his policy. I shall 
not stop to say that the circumstances to 
which he refers, and by which a great in- 
crease of the National Debt has been oc- 


casioned, were brought about mainly by a 
Cabinet of which he was an eminent mem- 
ber, and by his influence in the'Cabinet on 
the subject of our finances, which I believe 
was injurious to the honour and interests 


of the country. Let that pass. But in 
1857 youhad a Budget brought forward by 
a right hon. and much respected Gentleman 
who is now a colleague of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—I mean the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. You heard that Budget; it 
was received with great respect and lis- 
tened to with great attention; but the 
Chancellor of thé Exchequer, who then 
sat below the gangway, could not contain 
his indignation at that Budget. He de- 
nounced it, he denounced all the princi- 
ples of taxation which had been laid be- 
fore us by his present colleague as worthy 
of our acceptance; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did more than that. In 1857 he 
adhered to the policy of 1853, the policy 
which, during the interval he had always 
sustained, and he told the House that if, 
by any combination of circumstances, he 
should preside over our finances in 1860— 
which was then less likely than it has 
since turned out to be—he would be pre- 
pared to consummate the policy which he 
had laid down in 1853— 


Mr, Disraeli 


{COMMONS} 
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Tar CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHR- 
QUER: It may be convenient I should 
state that the right hon. Gentleman is en. 
tirely at fault as to what I said. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Matters of fact are 
stubborn things, and they are not disposed 
of when the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
rising in a very irregular manner, gives 
you to understand, on his ipse dixit, that 
you are mistaken. I make that statement 
upon my recollection, upon the authori 
of the records of this House, and I believe 
upon the recollection of every hon. Gen- 
tleman now present who was a Member of 
the last Parliament. We are now told it 
is not convenient to deal with a tax of 
these gigantic proportions. A tax of gi- 
gantic proportions! Who, let me ask, has 
made it so? ‘There was a Minister once 
who said it was a tax so intolerable, so 
immoral—for that was the favourite ana- 
thema—one so injurious to the domestic 
happiness and so fatal to the public spirit 
of the country that, not only it could not 
be tolerated except in an emergency, but 
that immediate steps must be taken for its 
gradual and certain abolition. You have an 
Act of Parliament framed for that purpose, 
Can it be believed that the same Minister 
who took measures to insure that every 
year a portion of this tax should cease has 
come forward in 1860 virtually to propose 
doubling that tax, and accompanying his 
proposition with what statement, let me 
ask? Does he tell us, as the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
tells us every night, that the country is in 
danger, and that we are on the eve of 
grave events? On the contrary, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer says that he could 
not feel justified in making this proposi- 
tion if he thought it likely to be a perma- 
nent arrangement. I want to know on 
what grounds the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thinks it will not be a perma- 
nent arrangement. But what I wish the 
House to observe is that after all the pro- 
mises and professions we have had as to 
the reduction of a tax which struck at the 
morality of the country we have this tax 
now proposed to be doubled by the very 
same Minister who has for seven years 
obtained and enjoyed the confidence of the 
public because we believed it was his po- 
licy to terminate the obnoxious impost. 
And how is this proposition introduced to 
our notice? Strange to say, by a declara- 
tion that, so far as the right hon. Gentle- 
man can judge, though there are great 
objections to the income tax, these are 
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objections to which every other tax is lia- 
ble. _What, then, is the conclusion to 
which we must arrive? We must believe 
either that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in 1853- had) not sufficiently consi- 
dered this question, had not gone into all 
the bearings of a tax of which he spoke 
in language so unmeasured, or that his 
conduct must have been, what I do not 
believe it could have been, characterized 
by a little of that immorality which he 
ascribed bo freely to the income tax. That 
is totally impossible, and therefore I can 
only suppose that in that eager moment, 
on that memorable occasion in 18538, when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer laid down 
his poliey respecting the income tax, he 
had not considered the subject sufficiently, 
and that he spoke in a crude and imma- 
ture spirit. The only other conceivable 
supposition is that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, after the experience he has had, feels 
it his duty to come forward now and pro- 
pose that which he denounced before, and 
which I myself believed to be most un- 
wise—namely, that he should throw off 
himself and the Government the duty of 
directing the country upon this important 
tax, and should endeavour to lay upon the 
House of Commons, by appointing a Com- 
mittee of inquiry, a responsibility which 
no Minister, but; of all Ministers, which 
he should never for a moment attempt to 
relinquish. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ and 
fifty’ be there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 24; Noes 
174: Majority 150. 

Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


STAMP DUTIES BILL, 
CONSIDERED AS AMENDED. 

Bill eonsidered, as amended, in Com- 
mittee. 

Clause 17, 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he proposed to 
ask the House to omit this clause. It re- 
pealed the 7th of George II., which was 
framed for the express purpose of putting 
anend to the practice of gambling in the 
funds, commonly called time bargains. 
The enactment was originally passed for 
three years, but it worked so beneficially 
that it was made perpetual, and had been 
in-operation up to the present time. To 
repeal the enactment because it was to a 
certain extent inoperative was not the 
proper mode of proceeding, for that would 
countenance every description of gambling 
that the ingenuity of man could devise, 
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and they would have no right afterwards 
to break into houses on suspicion that gam- 
bling was carried on, or to punish the de- 
teeted parties. The proposition in short 
struck a heavy blow at the morality of the 
country. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who was more remarkable for his 
eloquence than the extreme courtesy with 
which he treated opponents, did him the 
honour of saying that there was extreme 
confusion in his mind on the subject of 
this Bill; but he, on the other hand, be- 
lieved that the ideas of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were marvellously at vari- 
ance with all sound reason and practical 
sense. The right hon. Gentleman laid 
great stress on his first argument; he said 
none of his distinguished constituency had 
remonstrated against the announced inten- 
tion of repealing Sir John Barnard’s Act. 
Probably that distinguished constituency 
had never even heard of the Act; the law 
as to time bargains was not likely to be 
much discussed in that seat of piety and 
virtue which the right hon. Gentleman 
so ably represented. It was, therefore, 
not avery sound argument. He then con- 
tended that time bargains stood precisely 
on a par with the purchase and sale of 
shares in railway or other companies. Now, 
time bargains were exactly the converse 
of such transactions. The sale of shares 
was a bond fide transfer of property. The 
right hon. Gentleman who seemed to know 
everything, really did not know what a 
time bargain meant. It was a vicious 
arrangement between two persons, both 
of whom might be equally penniless, by 
which they agreed to run the chance of 
which should lose and which should win 
on the contingency of the price of stocks 
on any given day and the price of that 
day week. It was said that the law 
against these bargains was a dead letter; 
to a certain extent he admitted it, but 
that was no reason why the law should 
be repealed. It was rather a reason why 
the House should remodel it and make it 
effective. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
asked a most extraordinary question. He 
asked, asif in doubt, whether making time 
bargains could be considered an immoral 
practice or not. If he could not see that 
it was immoral, could he perceive the 
immorality of any species of gambling? 
Then, with that extraordinary method of 
arguing peculiar to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he pleaded that the gentlemen con- 
nected with money transactions in the 
city were highly respectable individuals. 
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Why, what had the respectability of per- 
sons engaged in large mercantile affairs to 
do with the malpractices of men who met 
on the Stock Exchange solely for the pur- 
pose of gambling? ‘The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he was not prepared to admit 
that time bargains were wrong in the 
sense in which he (Mr. Bentinck) had 
spoken of them. He had described them 
as the worst and most pernicious mode of 
gambling ever devised; if the right hon. 
Gentleman could not see it, his ideas on 
the subject of gambling must be of a very 
peculiar description. He asserted that deal- 
ing with all kinds of property involved a 
certain amount of hazard, and had in- 
stanced the practice of forestalling and re- 
grating; but they were nothing like time 
bargains. Actual property was bought and 
sold, and the seller got money for money’s 
worth. It should be recollected that thesé 
time bargains materially affected the value 
of all funded property; the small property 
of those who had invested all they pos- 
sessed in the funds was influenced and al- 
tered by the practice which the right hon. 
Gentleman was so anxious to countenance. 
That of itself was a sufficient ground for 
objecting to the repeal of Sir John Bar- 


nard’s Act, which was proposed solely to 
obtain the penny for the stamp on each 


time transaction. The proceeds would be 
excessively small, and for this they were 
asked to sacrifice the character of the Go- 
vernment and the country. Again, the 
law as it stood was by no means inoper- 
ative. The brokers having no means of 
recovering any sums of money which they 
might risk in time bargains were extremely 
averse to have anything to do with them 
unless they were perfectly satisfied as to 
the solvency of the parties who sought to 
employ their services. Was the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, who took 
such an active part in 1853 in trying to 
put down gambling in London, prepared 
to carry out the singular views of his col- 
league on the practice? Would the noble 
Lord hazard the reputation he acquired in 
1853? Sir John Barnard, he understood, 
was, by a singular coincidence, one of the 
noble Lord’s ancestors; if he consented to 
this clause it would be enough to make 
the shade of his ancestor blush. It would 
give a legal stamp to a kind of gambling 
with which more villany was. mixed up 
than any other, for the sake of a few 
wretched pennies of revenue. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 17. 


Mr. Bentinck 
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Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that he did 
not agree with the arguments which had 
been used by the hon. Member, but stil] 
he thought that some explanation was re- 
quired, as the clause under notice was 
utterly inoperative, and not worth the 
paper on which it was written. It pro- 
fessed to repeal the 7th of George II., but 
the Act only lasted three years, and was 
succeeded by the 10th of George IT., which 
perpetuated it. The clause, therefore, re- 
pealed an Act which had expired three 
years after it passed, and left untouched 
the only Act on the subject which was 
now in existence. With respect to Sir J. 
Barnard, every Gentleman knew that Sir 
J. Barnard took part in the great debates 
of 1733, and was the person who opposed 
Sir R. Walpole. ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of that day was burned in 
effigy, Sir R. Walpole was assaulted in 
passing through the Court of Requests, 
and Lord Chesterfield was dismissed from 
his office of Gold Stick in Waiting, be 
cause he opposed Sir R. Walpole’s measure 
for turning the system of Customs intoa 
system of Excise. If they wished to re- 
peal the 10th of George II., it seemed to 
him that it was not by a clause in a Stamp 
Duties Bill that it should be repealed. The 
Act of Sir John Barnard was become per- 
fectly nugatory. It had been decided, over 
and over again, in the courts of law, that 
it did not apply to the great system of 
gambling in foreign funds, but only to 
gambling in the funds of the day, which 
were English funds. There was the 7th 
and 8th of Victoria, which applied to such 
transactions, and all the courts of law held 
that they applied to all gambling, and all 
wagers, whether in cases of stock jobbing, 
or railway scrip, or foreign bonds. There- 
fore he agreed with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that Sir J. Barnard’s Act was 
perfectly useless. It was a sort of Act 
which, when pupils with pleaders, young 
lawyers always made use of when they 
wanted a sham plea. It happened once, 
when a tailor sent in his bill, a sham plea 
was put in that a Bengal tiger had been 
delivered in satisfaction of the debt, and 
an attorney’s clerk having made affidavit 
to that effect, a verdict for the defendant 
was returned. He was opposed to the 
clause as a useless one. 

Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 
his hon. and learned Friend must feel that 
he had made the most of the very nota- 
ble discovery on which he had hit. He 
could not dispute with his learned Friend 
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that the 7th of George II., c. 10, had been 
enacted to endure only for three years, and 
by another Act, the 10th of George IL., 
¢, 8, the former Act was made perpetual, 
and the latter had no operation except to 

rpetuate the earlier Act. That being so, 
he agreed with his hon. and learned Friend 
that it might have been better not to have 
made an express reference to the former 
Act, but only to the Act which perpetu- 
ated it. Still he could not allow that the 
clause would be a dead letter on account 
of its reference only to the 7th of George 
II., because he did not see what operation 
the Perpetuation Act could have if the ori- 
ginal Act was annihilated. There would, 
however, be an opportunity afforded of 
correcting any defect in the clause either 
at the present stage or on some future oc- 
easion. As to the objections of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Bentinck) to the seventeenth 
section, he did not think them well-found- 
ed. The Act to which they referred, what- 
ever its merits, had been undoubtedly, al- 
most from the time of its having passed 
into law, a dead letter. The Act began 
by a very vituperative preamble against a 
class of people, not then in such good es- 
teem as at present, the stock-brokers. So 


far as it applied to stoek-jobbing, he need 
not say that it had been utterly ineffica- 
cious; and when the hon. Member oppo- 
site asked for its continuation, he did not 
of course desire that the class of persons in 
the City of London engaged on the Stoek 


Exchange should be put an end to. He 
rather applied his objections to the second 
provision of the first section, which pro- 
vided for the rendering void of all con- 
tracts in the nature of wagers and other 
contracts, of a particular description, being 
gambling contracts, with reference to deal- 
ing in stock. Sir John Barnard’s Act was 
provided for those purposes, with the most 
eumbrous and entirely useless machinery, 
principally to be exercised through gui tam 
actions at law, and by Bills in Chancery. 
With respect to that machinery the Bill ap- 
peared to have been absolutely a dead letter. 
For the last 100 years there had not been 
shown in the Court of Chancery any practi- 
cal, or, at all events, any successful, appli- 
cation of its provisions for these purposes, 
and, at law, the Act had been equally nuga- 
tory. It remained, therefore, for him (the 
Solicitor General) merely to deal with the 
question raised by the hon. Member as to 
repealing such sections of the Act as seem- 
ed to prevent or restrict gambling or wager- 
ing in stocks. The hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber for Marylebone had anticipated him in 
reference to that point, by mentioning that 
the dilatory and unsatisfactory mode of 
procedure to which he had referred had 
been superseded and rendered unnecessary 
by a recent Act, the 8 & 9 Vict., c. 109, ge- 
nerally known as the Gaming and Wager- 
ing Act; the 18th section of which provid- 
ed that all contracts or agreements, whe- 
ther in writing or otherwise, by way of 
gaming or wagering, shall be for all pur- 
poses and under all circumstances void. 
This Act was in full force and vigour, 
and therefore, in repealing an old en- 
actment, prohibitive of a particular class 
of gaming and wagering, they were in 
no way interfering with that later Act, 
which would continue in operation, and 
which absolutely and entirely put an 
end to every contract having reference to 
gaming or wagering. The effect of the 
present measure, by which the former Act 
was to a certain extent repealed, was vir- 
tually little more than to get rid of an 
abusive and vituperative preamble which 
had proved obnoxious to stockbrokers and 
others whose pursuits brought them into 
connection with the Stock Exchange. 

Srr HUGH CAIRNS said, it was natu- 
ral that mistakes should at times be made, 
more especially when dealing with the 
cumbrous volumes of Acts of Parliament, 
but when a mistake had occurred he 
thought it much better that it should be 
at once confessed. He had been amazed 
to hear the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General argue the proposition that a clause 
which repealed an Act that had come to 
an end somewhat more than 100 years 
ago could be stretched so as to repeal a 
wholly different Act, which made the for- 
mer one perpetual; and as the Act pro- 
hibited time bargains in the stocks at the 
present day he would not insult the good 
sense and understanding of the House by 
debating a question which was not ar- 
guable. He agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone in think- 
ing that this clause, if it passed, would 
become a perfectly dead letter, and would 
not alter the existing state of the law. 
But since the Solicitor General had ad- 
dressed the House the question had as- 
sumed an entirely new shape, and it was 
consequently most important that before 
going further the history of this clause 
should be distinctly remembered. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed, as 
a part of his financial scheme, to impose a 
tax on contracts for the purchase and sale 
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of stock. The gentlemen connected with 
the Stock Exchange, who were he believed 
of the highest respectability, contended 
that if a tax was thus about to be im- 
posed on their transactions, they ought, at 
all events, to be relieved from the difficulties 
under which they had hitherto laboured, 
because by SirJohn Barnard’s Act time bar- 
gains could not take place with any faith in 
their validity. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer acceded to this proposition; he 
stated that in his view Sir John Barnard’s 
Act was unwise in prohibiting bargains 
of this kind, and that he was prepared te 
propose a Bill repealing that Act. Time 
bargains, as every one knew, were con- 
tracts in which one party agreed to sell at 
a future day stock which he did not pos- 
sess and which he did not intend to buy. 
This circumstance being well-known to 
the other party, they mutually intended 
to settle on the day fixed upon, according 
to whether the price of stocks had risen 
or fallen in the meantime. This was the 
class of contracts distinctly struck at by 
Sir John Barnard’s Act, which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer expressed his wil- 
lingness to repeal. The Solicitor General, 
on the: other hand, told them it was a 
delusion to think that time bargains or 
wagering contracts were to be made legal; 
and he stated that the only object of the 
present Act was to remove from the sta- 
tute-book a preamble which was offensive 
to the stockbrokers, through its describ- 
ing them as a highly discreditable set of 
people. He hoped the gentlemen of the 
Stock Exchange would like the descrip- 
tion which had been given; but they cer- 
tainly would find that they had been 
hitherto in a fool’s paradise, for, trusting 
in the promise which had been given, they 
believed a new vista was opening and that 
they were to have the power of making 
time bargains to any extent in return for 
the 1d. which they would contribute to 
the Exchequer on each of these bargains. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
however, declared that they had no need 
to go back 100 years to Sir John Barnard’s 
Act, as there had been recent legislation 
on the subject which rendered a time 
bargain, as a contract made by way of 
wagering, null and void; and that not 
by any cumbrous process of the Court of 
Chancery, but by a fresh, vigorous, green 
statute of the present reign. He was quite 
willing to accept that description, and it 
was therefore clear that the House was 


called on to pass a Stamp Act, not for the 
Sir Hugh Cairns 
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sake of imposing or renewing duties, but 
in order to expunge from the statute-book 
an offensive preamble—a purpose to whieh 
he had never before known a Stamp Act'to 
be applied. A solemn explanation had been 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the reasons for postponing the measure 
to that evening; and now they were told 
by the Solicitor General that this had all 
been much ado about nothing, that'the lay 
was not to be altered, but the sensitive 
minds of stock-jobbers were merely to be res 
lieved from the disagreeable terms in which 
Sir John’s Barnard’s Act spoke of them, 
More ludicrous treatment of a grave ques: 
tion he had never known. The clause ag 
it stood, the hon. Member admitted, was 
not worth the paper it was written on, ‘for 
it would leave the old Act untouched, 
while the eumbrous proceedings in Chan- 
cery, which had never been resorted to be- 
fore, would never be resorted to again. 
As time bargains were not to be legalized, 
it was unnecessary for him to trouble the 
House with the observations ‘which he 
should otherwise have felt it his duty to 
make. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he conceived 
that the imposition of the stamp duty 
on contracts, if it were expedient, ought 
to have been made without any consid- 
eration given or received by the Mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, and that if 
Sir J. Barnard’s Act were objectionable 
it ought to have been repealed indepen- 
dently of anything in the way of con- 
cession. He could not agree with the 
opinions expressed by the hon. Member 
for West Norfolk, for he believed the 
Act to be a standing disgrace to the sta- 
tute-book. It was the remnant of an an- 
tiquated and bigoted policy. It struck at 
the very root of liberty in transactions of 
buying and selling. Nothing tended more 
to maintain the steadiness of the funds m 
this country than the existence of a large 
body of men who were always ready to 
enter into operations in that particular 
article. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the operations were all in one direction. 
There were habitually as many ready to 
buy as to sell. The noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs made a speech 
the other night reflecting in severe, but 
not too severe terms on the conduct of a 
near political neighbour of ours. The next 
day on returning from the City he was 
asked by several Members—‘‘ Was there 
not a great panic on the Stock-Exchange 
to-day? Did not the funds experience 
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a great fall?” But his answer was, 
that, though there certainly was a feel- 

of agitation and apprehension, the 
funds had only fallen about a quarter per 
cent. ‘The existence of a body of men, 
ready to take advantage of any deprecia- 
tion in the funds, had, no doubt, arrested 
the fall at a quarter per cent, when it 
would otherwise have been 3, 4, or 5 per 
cent, considering the formidable nature of 
the speech. In fact, but for the presence 
of those men, and the operations deprecat- 
ed by the hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck) the very event which he most 
dreaded must occur. He begged to differ 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman on 
that side of the House (Sir H. Cairns), who, 
when he told the House what constituted 
time bargains, said that they were mere 
gambling transactions. He stated a time 
bargain to be an offer for sale of £100,000 
stock by one man, stock which he never 
had or would have, and which was offered 
to a man equally unprepared to take it. 
He (Mr. Hubbard) did not deny that iso- 
lated transactions of this kind might occur 
—but such were not the transactions which 
ordinarily took place on the Stock Ex- 
change. The ordinary course of dealers was 
tosell for the next settling day, at the mid- 
dle or end of the month, a certain amount 
of stock which they had in their own en- 
gagements purchased. But the operations 
of Sir J. Barnard’s Act was to make illegal 
every transaction which was not consum- 
mated upon the spot. Unless aman could 
at once deliver over the stock sold he be- 
came the participator in a time bargain. 
But this disability was not confined to 
stocks and shares; it operated on all kinds 
of bargains. The whole of our foreign 
commerce was carried on by time bargains. 
It was impossible to sell upon the spot. 
Cargoes were bought in foreign countries 
to be delivered at a distant day ; and were 
they to be told that these operations were 
illegal? While the necessities of com- 
merce and the stimulants of common in- 
terest led traders to make these bargains, 
there had not been wanting men who, ad- 
verting to this act of disability, had tried 
to evade those bargains when it suited their 
purpose. And it had led to the further in- 
convenience that, in the event of the buy- 
er’s insolvency, the honest merchant had 
been defrauded of his dividend. The most 
honest and straightforward merchants in 
the City of London had had their trans- 
actions branded as illegal on account of 
the interpretation of this law in the Bank- 





ruptey Courts. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would not allow the matter to rest 
where it was, but would remove the dis- 
ability from time bargains in stocks and 
shares as well as in goods. 

Mr. BUTT thought it would be absurd 
to pass the clause if, as the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral had stated, the effect of the Wagers 
Act would be to leave time bargains ex- 
actly in the same position as now. His 
great objection to the clause, however, 
was that it was tacked to a money Bill, 
and if the House of Lords attempted to 
exercise the discretion which they un- 
doubtedly possessed, and struck it out, 
the House of Commons might be disposed 
to treat it as a breach of their privileges, 
and refuse to pass the Bill altogether. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUEKR said, he was not much moved by the 
objections made to this particular clause; 
and he thought the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite showed that 
he did not quite clearly understand either 
the operations of the Stock Exchange or 
what fell from his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General. No demand had 
been made by the members of the Stock 
Exchange for an amendment of the law. 
But, after the stamp was proposed on con- 
tract notes, a communication was made to 
him through the hon. Member for Kendal 
(Mr. Glyn), that the Act of Parliament 
known as Sir John Barnard’s Act might 
be repealed, as by that Act transactions 
which entered into the daily course of 
their business were prohibited, though the 
Act itself had grown obsolete, and they 
thought it was but just that they should 
be free from this bond when it was pro- 
posed to put a stamp upon the notes by 
which these contracts were carried on. 
The Government thought it was but fair 
to comply with that request. But now 
the hon. and learned Member for Youghal 
(Mr. Butt) had raised an objection to the 
clause, appearing in this Bill, which he 
thought a perfectly good one. In truth, 
it was his intention to have proposed the 
repeal in a separate Act; but finding the 
clause inserted in this Bill as it was drawn 
up in the Revenue Office, he allowed it to 
pass. He quite saw the force of the objec- 
tion, however, that the fact of this clause 
being inserted in a Money Bill would oust 
the jurisdiction of the House of Lords; and 
therefore he would withdraw the clause, 
and would give notice of his intention to- 
night to move for leave to introduce a new 
Bill on the subject to-morrow. 
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Mr. HENLEY said, he must complain 
that the right hon. Gentleman had given 
no explanation of the views of the Govern- 
ment whether time bargains were illegal 
or not. The Solicitor General said that the 
repeal of Sir John Barnard’s Act would 
leave these time bargains exactly where 
they were before; that they would not be 
legalized, but that the Wagers Act would 
apply to them. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not told them what was the 
opinion of the Government on this point, 
which was not an unimportant one. The 
discussion began in the complaint that Go- 
vernment was about to legalize gambling 
by putting on it a penny stamp. Well, 
was that the intention of Government or 
was it not; and if so, did they mean to 
repeal the Wagers Act, as well as Sir 

-John Barnard’s Act? He wished farther 

to know whether Government intended to 
reprint this measure, for there had been 
so many Amendments proposed by the 
Government, and those Amendments had 
been made in such confidential whispers 
between the Secretary to the Treasury and 
the Speaker, that he believed there was 
no Member of the House who now knew 
how the Bill stood. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that, as 


direct reference had been made by the hon. 
Member for Norfolk to the part he took in 
the passing of the Act for putting down 
gambling-houses, he would offer a few ob- 


servations to the House. But he thought 
he could give the hon. Gentleman another 
instance which was more appropriate. In 
the time of Charles IT. a law was passed 
making all bets on horse-races above the 
value of £20 illegal, and subject to a 
penalty, which might be recovered by a 
qui tam action. The hon. Gentleman’s la- 
mented relative (Lord George Bentinck) 
was actually sued under that Act, and 
when a Committee of the House was ap- 
pointed to sit on this subject, of which he 
(Viscount Palmerston) had the honour to 
be Chairman, a Report was made, and in 
consequence of that Report it was felt that 
this was an obsolete system of legislation 
which did not belong to the present age. 
Consequently an Act was passed repealing 
that statute, and relieving from any pe- 
nalty those who made wagers upon a horsc- 
race. He thought the present question 
was to be viewed upon precisely the same 
principle. He would not enter upon the 
legal question, but would take the hon. 
Gentleman upon his own ground. View- 
ing this as a simple question of a wager 


The Chancellor of the Eachequer 
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upon the future price of a given amount 
of stock, it fell, in his opinion, within the 
same category as a wager upon a horse. 
race; and upon the same principle as that 
by which the House of Commons thought 
fit to relieve persons who made wagers 
upon horse-races, he said they should also 
relieve from liability those who entered up. 
on time bargains. By so doing he thought 
they should not be disparaging the memory 
of Sir John Barnard, who introduced an 
Act no doubt very well suited to his own 
age, though not to the present. 

Mr. MALINS said, he thought the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
ercised a wise discretion in withdrawing 
the clause, and hoped he would take more 
time to consider the points that had been 
raised. At present bargains might be made 
in reference to all kinds of merchandise, 
without being liable to the penalties for 
gambling. 

Mr. LAING said, the few Amendments 
that had been introduced were intended to 
carry out the various suggestions that had 
been made in the course of conversation 
on the previous evening. At present the 
Wagers Act applied to many transactions 
upon the Stock Exchange, without which 
it would be impossible to dispose of the 
immense quantities of stock that were in 
the market. It was for the convenience 
of the public that these transactions should 
take place; and the object of the present 
measure was to render legitimate the ope- 
rations of the middle men, who acted for 
the public convenience. 

Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
must deny that wagers on horse-racing 
were at all analogous to time-bargains. 
But what he rose for was to point out the 
services which his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Norfolk had rendered to the 
Government, in preventing them from pro- 
eceding to legislate in too ‘hasty a man- 
ner, and thus avoiding the blots which 
had been pointed out to-night, and which 
they had corrected, but which would have 
been inserted in the Bill, if the Govern- 
ment had been allowed to proceed in the 
hasty manner they at first insisted on 
doing. 


Mr. BOVILL said, he would suggest 


that, as it was admitted that this Bill had 


received neither the assent of the Soli- 
citor General nor the Attorney General, it 
should now be remitted for their Amend- 
ments. 

Question, “That Clause 17 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and negatived. ' 
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In reply to Mr. T. Bantye, 

xx CHANCELLOR or tre EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the 3d. stamp could not 
apply to dock warrants. 

Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, March 31, 1860. 


Mixvres.] Pustic Birrs,—J* Stamp Duties ; In- 
come ‘Tax. 

Royal Assent.—Consolidated Fund (£850,000); 
Mutiny; Marine Mutiny ; Endowed Schools ; 
Benefit Societies Rules Amendment. 


STAMP DUTIES BILL.—INCOME 
TAX BILL 


Read 1*, and to be printed ; and to be 
read 2* on Monday next; and Standing 
Orders No. 37 and 38 to be considered 
inorder to their being dispensed with. 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter past 
One o’clock to Monday next, 
half past Four o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, March 31, 1860. 


Mmvres.] Punic Buts.—1° Sir John Barnard’s 
Act. 
3° Income Tax ; Stamp Duties, 


INCOME TAX BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it may be convenient that I 
should mention the order in which I pro- 
pose to take the remaining financial busi- 
neas before the recess. 1 propose to-day 
toread a third time the two Bills on the 
orders—the Income Tax Bill and the 
Stamp Daties Bill. On Monday I propose 
to commence with what are known as the 
Customs Charges Resolutions; and after 
those to take the second reading of the 
Wine Licenses Bill, If not objected to I 
would also read a second time’ the Bill for 
the repeal of Sir John Barnard’s Act, if the 
House shall give me leave to introduce it to- 
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day. It cannot pass this Houso till after 
the recess, but inasmuch as there is a 
charge depending on it, I trust the House 
will expedite its progress as much 28 pos- 
sible. On Tuesday I should report such 
Resolutions as the Committee on Customs 
Act may think fit to adopt on Monday, and 
insert them in the Customs Duties Bill. 
There has been already inserted in it a 
clause with respect to drawbacks on wine. 
It will be advisable that the Bill should 
then be reprinted, that it may be seen with 
all its provisions as a whole; and when the 
House reassembles after the recess I will 
take a convenient opportunity—not for 
several days after the meeting, however— 
of asking the House to put tie Bill through 
the remaining stages. . With respect to 
the Wine Licences Bill I reserve to myself 
liberty, presuming it be read a second time 
on Monday, of committing it pro formé on 
Tuesday, with a view to certain Amend- 
ments which it may be worth while to intro- 
duce. Several very good suggestions have 
been made referring to matters of detail 
—some to mitigations of charge and some 
to provisions against the abuse of autho- 
rity on the part of magistrates in granting 
licences—which I would introduce; and as 
it may be convenient for the House and for 
the public likewise to see the Bili with 
these suggestions embodied, that Bill must 
be reprinted also. In Committee of Ways 
and Means it will be my duty to a:k for 
the charges on licences, which are a 1:eces- 
sary supplement of the second reading of 
the Wine Licences Bill, and with respect 
to which I should have no change to pro- 
pose, except perhaps one or two minor ad- 
justments in way of mitigation. These 
charges, if adopted by the House, would 
then be inserted in Committee on the Bill 
on Tuesday, that stage being taken pro 
forméd, and then hon, Members would have 
the opportunity of seeing the whole mea- 
sure in the precise form in which the Go- 
vernment intend to submit it for the final 
consideration of the House. With this ex- 
planation, Sir, I beg to move the third 
reading of the Income Tax Bill, 

Mr. HENLEY: Sir, I wish to call the 
attention of the House to the manner in 
which this particular Bill has gone on. 
It is a Bill of very great importance, and 
on Wednesday, after the hour when, or- 
dinarily, public business is not proceeded 
with if there-be any dispute—because if 
there be the least question you cannot go 
on, according to the forms of the House— 
a clause was introduced which had not 
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been printed, and which nobody, except 
the Members of the Government, knew 
anything about. I must enter my protest 
against that mode of conducting business 
on an important taxing Bill. I do not 
mean to say that the clause is an improper 
one. It may be a very convenient way of 
granting the sort of appeal given in that 
clause; but I do protest against clauses 
which are of consequence, whether for good 
or evil, being introduced into Government 
Bills of such importance when nobody 
knows anything about them. The right 
hon. Gentleman shakes his head; but I 
would ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, was the clause to which I referred 
printed? Did anybody know anything 
about it? Was it not proposed after a 
quarter to six o’clock, when every one 
leaves the House supposing that nothing 
but routine business will be proceeded with? 
All I can say is, if it were so, that is not 
the course which has ordinarily been fol- 
lowed. Before any clauses are introduced 
into a Bill, the common practice is to print 
them, that hon. Members may know what 
they are legislating upon. But that was 
not done in this case. With regard to the 
Bill itself, I have nothing to say against 
its being read a third time; but I have 
considered it my duty to cail attention to 
this point, because I think that the ob- 
servance of the ordinary forms of this House 
is not only a matter of great convenience, 
but also of the greatest advantage to the 
conduct of public business. With regard 
to the order in which the business of the 
House is to be taken next week, as sketch- 
ed out by the right hon. Gentleman, I 
have no objection to offer. Being quarter 
sessions week, many hon. Members who 
are connected with country business will 
not be able to be here on Monday, and 
therefore I shall hold myself free, if the 
Wine Licences Bill be read a second time 
on Monday, to take any course I may 
think necessary in Committee when that 
stage arrives. I am not sorry to hear that 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to mo- 
dify some provisions in the Bill; some of 
them—and I especially refer to that clause 
with regard to the interference of magis- 
trates—are so objectionable in their pre- 
sent shape that they have been made the 
subject of much comment. I hope, how- 
ever, to see them in a different guise when 
they come before us again. With these 
observations I do not object to the third 
reading of this Bill; but I do hope that, 
in future, if clauses of an important nature 
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are to be introduéed into a Government 
Bill they will be printed and notice given 
of them, so that this House may know 
what they are doing. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH: I beg to cor. 
roborate the view taken of this matter by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire. I must say I have seen com. 
munications pass between parties who carry 
on business at the table and those on the 
Treasury Bench which were entirely in- 
audible in the House, and which I after. 
wards found resulted in the insertion of 
clauses without any knowledge on the part 
of hon. Members who took an interest in 
the subject, and which, had they known 
of them in time, they would have opposed. 

Bill read 3°, 

On the Question that the Bill do pass, 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I think it quite right, Sir, that 
all matters appertaining to the business of 
this House should be very strictly watched 
and criticised, and I am always glad to hear 
such criticisms made ; but the right hon, 
Gentlemen is not accurate in the statement 
he has made, as I think I can show. I 
frankly own I have been indebted to the 
courtesy of the House on more occasions 
than one for consenting, at an unusual 
hour, to pass a particular stage of this Bil, 
and postpone discussion till a future stage, 
with a view to the general convenience of 
this and the other branch of the Legis- 
lature. Nobody can reproach the right 
hon. Gentleman with inattention to his Par- 
liamentary duties. He is so constant in 
his attendance on the proceedings of this 
House, as well as so valuable in the. as- 
sistance he gives in all public matters, that 
occasional absence on his part is always 
sure to be excusable. But, Sir, 1 must 
state that the Bill was not brought on up- 
on Wednesday after the time when pub- 
lie business ceases, but before that time. 
It was coneluded after the time when pub- 
lie business ceases, but in the presence— 
I do not recollect of what Members—but 
of a number who take an interest in the 
matter, and by whose consent the Bill was 
carried forward, while it was in the power 
of any one of them, by a simple objec- 
tion, to stop it. In fact, to show that full 
notice was taken of all that took place m 
regard to the insertion of the clause te 
ferred to, I may mention that one hon 
Gentleman put the question whether 1 
could then be regularly introduced, whieh 
was ruled in the affirmative. With regard 
to the clause not having been printed, the 
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remark may be technically correct, but | this effect,—that, provided the Act which 
substantially it is not so. It relates to is called Sir John Barnard’s Act be re- 
a point of relief raised by the hon. Baro- | pealed, there should be imposed on con- 
net the Member for Evesham (Sir HW. | tracts for the sale of stock a certain duty. 
Willoughby) who gave a notice, which | That Resolution having passed a Commit- 
was printed in the Votes, of a clause for | tee of the whole House, involving a condi- 
the purpose of giving an appeal, and what | tion precedent—namely, the repeal of Sir 
we proposed and inserted in the Bill was | John Barnard’s Act—a Bill was introduced 
really an Amendment of his Motion. Tech- | containing a clause proposing to repeal the 
nieally it was not the hon, Baronet’s| Act; and by the same Bill it was proposed 
clause, for it was drawn up differently, |to impose the duty on contracts for the 
but it had the same object in view, and a) sale of stock. We had last night a dis- 
clause in such cases cannot always be cussion on that clause, the result of which 
printed in the Votes. | was that it has been withdrawn, and the 

Mr. HENLEY: The right hon. Gen- | right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
tlemen says that the hon. Baronet the Exchequer has given notice of the intro- 


Stamp 


Member for Evesham gave notice of such | 
aclause ; but I do not think that ordina- 
rily speaking, the House would suppose 
because any hon. Member gave notice of 
a clause therefore the Government were 
going to adopt it; or, adopting its spirit 
and principle, would bring up a clause of 
the same kind. Hon. Members are not 
generally so fortunate in getting the con- 
sent of Government to amend taxing Bills. 
Ali I can say is, that when the Govern- 
ment make up their minds to amend a 


Bill in any particular it would be well to 
print the clause or clauses proposed to be 
inserted in the usual manner, and then 
there can be no objection. 

Bill passed. 


STAMP DUTIES BILL. 
THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE-. | 
QUER moved the Third Reading of the 
Stamp Duties Bill. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
. That the Bill be now read the third 
time,” 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS: I wish, Sir, to 
raw your attention to a question which 
arises on the proceedings connected with 
this Bill in relation to the forms of the 
House, which I think it important should 
not be overlooked. I would ask whether 
there is not an irrégularity in the Bill 
which strikes at one of the most important | 
privileges of this House. We know very | 
well that no tax can be imposed on the | 
subject unless founded on Resolutions of. 
the whole House in Committee. One tax 
Proposed by this Bill is on contracts for 
the sale of stock. Now, there was a Re- | 
solution of the House in Committee upon | 
that subject, but that was a Resolution to 


duction of a Bill to repeal Sir John Bar- 
nard’s Act. The matter, therefore, stands 
thus :—That Bill has not yet been intro- 
duced ; Sir John Barnard’s Act has not 
been repealed. The course that Parlia- 
ment may take with respect to the repeal 
cannot be certainly known, and in this Bill, 
which imposes a stamp on contracts for the 
sale of stock, there is no condition prece- 
dent ; it is a positive imposition of a stamp 
duty on all persons who deal in stock, the 
condition precedent not having been com- 
plied with. The question I would submit 
to you, Sir, with great respect, is this, 
whether the Bill, so far as it proposes to 
impose a tax on the sale of stock, is war- 


| ranted by the Resolution of the House, I 


respectfully submit that it is not. I con- 


_ tend that until Sir John Barnard’s Act be 


repealed it is not competent to the House, 


, under this Resolution, to impose a tax 


upon these contract notes ; and I therefore 
submit that the proper course for the Go- 
vernment to pursue is to strike out of this 
Bill the words which refer to contracts for 
the sale of stock, and to deal with that sub- 
ject hereafter either in another Bill or in 
that by which it is proposed to repeal Sir 
John Barnard’s Act. If that Act be re- 
pealed the Resolution of the House will 
warrant the imposition of this tax. 

Mr. SPEAKER: On referring to the 
Resolution I find that it was a provisional 
and conditional one. The terms are, ** Pro- 
vided that the Act passed in the seventh 
year of the reign of King George II. shall 
be repealed,’’ and so on. 

Mr. DODSON said, he wished to know 
whether a stamped form would be pro- 
vided for certified extracts from the regis- 
ters of baptisms, marriages, and burials. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue will be required to provide both 
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impressed and adhesive stamps for such 
documents; but I am not aware that we 
have any power to compel the use of a 
particular form of words. I am much 
obliged to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Sir H, Cairns), who is, I think, quite 
correct in his statement, that a condition 
was inserted in the Resolution which, 
owing to the omissission of the clause re- 
pealiog Sir J. Barnard’s Act, is not now 
followed in the Bill, When we last night 
came to the conclusion that, in deference 
to the privileges of the House of Lords, it 
would be better to deal separately with 
the subject of that clause, I did not ob- 
serve that an Amendment would conse- 
quently be required in the schedule. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has pointed 
out that necessity at the most seasonable 
time, and I shall propose to withdraw the 
Motion for the third reading of the Bill, 
and to recommit it, in order to insert in 
the schedule words which will affix to the 
imposition of the tax the same condition as 
was originally specified in the Resolution. 
[Sir H. Carns: Contingent taxation ! 
You can’t do that.] Ido not know that. 
It appears to me to be clearly within the 
powers of the House, and I am not pre- 
pared to admit that a tax which is to ac- 
crue upon a certain contingency is a novelty 
in any sense. I shall, therefore, propose 
to go through the necessary form of re- 
committing the Bill, with the view—if that, 
Sir, meet your approval as a matter of 
order—of bringing the schedule into exact 
conformity with the Resolution. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As to the matter of 
form, there have been many occasions upon 
which a similar course has been pursued. 
The order must be discharged, and the 
Bill be recommitted. As to the matter of 
substance, it does not come within my pro- 
vince to give any decision, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would then move that the 
Order for the third reading of the Bill 
should be discharged. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped that if 
the Bill had to be recommitted it would be 
reprinted, Amendments of an important 
character had, as he believed, been intro- 
duced which it was very desirable that the 
House should see; and as it would occa- 
sion no delay, he trusted the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would aecede to his sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. DISRAELIL: This is not a mere 
matter of form, because the principle of 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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contingent taxation is a most important 
one, I am not at this moment prepared 
to say that there may not be precedents 
for its adoption, but at the same time | 
have not them at hand. Taxation is al- 
ways founded upon an estimate submitted 
by the Minister for the service of the year, 
and all propositions for taxation bear a re- 
lation to that estimate. Any departure 
from this salutary course may seriously 
affect the financial system of the country, 
If the principle of contingent taxation be 
admitted, we may find that our expendi- 
ture and our revenue do not balance. This 
is therefore not a matter of form merely, 
but involves a most important principle, 
I assume, as a matter of course, that we 
shall not be asked to go into Committee 
on the Bill to-day, Even as a matter of 
form, notice of the recommittal would be 
required ; but, as a principle of great im- 
portance is involved, I take it for granted 
that time will be given to us to all our- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject, so that we may bring to the Commit- 
tee the result of the reflection and informa- 
tion which are so necessary. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I can- 
not understand the importance which has 
been given to this matter by the speeches 
of hon. Members opposite. There is no 
question of contingent taxation at issue. 
All that will be proposed to the House will 
be to adapt the schedule to the language 
of the Resolution, If any objection at- 
taches to contingent taxation, it is one 
which applies to your own Resolution. 
Your own Resolution is framed in these 
words, ‘‘ Provided the restrictions on deal- 
ings in the public funds ”’ contained in a 
certain Act shall be repealed then “ for 
and upon every note,” there shall be 
certain stamp. We propose now to put 
into the schedule precisely the same words 
as were adopted in the Resolution of the 
House,—‘‘ that, provided the restrictions 
in dealings in the public funds contained 
in the Act of so-and-so shall be repealed 
by any Act passed in the present Session, 
then from and after such repeal these 
duties shall attach,’’ Therefore there. is 
not the smallest objection in point of pria- 
ciple, unless that objection be carried to 
the extent of affirming that your own Re- 
solution was unconstitutional and improper. 

Sim HUGH CAIRNS: No doubt the 
hon. and learned Attorney General has not 
the least objection to that which is pro- 
posed, but there is a graver question— 
whether there is not an objection to It 
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founded upon the forms of the House, I 
yenture to say that the objection does not 
apply to the Resolution. A Resolution is 
jn its nature temporary and provisional, 
merely to stand until a Bill is brought in 
and passed, and therefore the object of 
this Resolution being framed as it is, is to 
show that it is intended to introduce the 
Bill which is referred to as a condition pre- 
cedent before you introduce the Bill im- 
posing the tax. That which the Resolu- 
tion says in effect is this :—“ Let there be 
a Bill passed in this Session repealing Sir 
John Barnard’s Act, and then let a Bill 
be brought in and passed which will im- 
pose a tax upon contract notes ; and I 
venture to think that no precedent will 
be found in which a Bill has passed this 
House imposing a tax not directly and ab- 
solutely, but upon a certain contingency, 
which is a speculative contingency that 
Parliament will do something else by some 
other Bill. If there be such a precedent 
there may be no reason why we should not 
follow it, but if there be not, it would be a 
most inconvenient and irregular practice to 
introduce upon the present occasion, and 
one about which there will be a great deal 
tobe said. TI understand that the Motion 
for the recommitment of the Bill cannot 
be made until a future day. When we see 
the words which it is proposed to insert in 
the schedule, and the precedents which the 
Government, if it can find them, will then 
bring forward, will be the time to consider 
the proposition. In the meantime, I ap- 
prehend that the House would not think it 
advisable, without notice and without pre- 
cedent, to adopt such a proposal at once. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman is mistaken when 
he alleges that a Resolution relating to the 
imposition of duties is in all eases a merely 
temporary arrangement and provision, last- 
ing only until a Bill is brought in. In the 
case both of Customs and Excise the duties 
are levied immediately upon the Resolution 
being passed. I contend that when you 
agreed to the Resolution in this instance 
you affirmed the principle of contingent 
taxation, if you choose so to describe it. 
The objections ought to have been taken 
at that time. 1 am informed that if the 
course which has been suggested by my 
right hon. Friend is not adopted, it will 
Prolong the sitting of the other House of 

arliament, and will lead to much incon- 
Venience. I cannot sce that this is any- 
thing more than a technical objection, to 
which an importance has been given which 





it does not deserve, and I hope that there 
will be no further opposition to the course 
proposed by my right hon. Friend. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he con- 
sidered that the House had very impru- 
dently agreed to the Resolution on the 
subject of the Stamp Duty on contract 
notes. The difficulty which had arisen 
was an instance of the evils resulting from 
this hurried manner of transacting the 
public business, The condition precedent, 
namely, the repeal of Sir John’s Barnard’s 
Act, had not taken place; and it was clear 
that the Resolution would not justify the 
passing of the Bill as at present framed. 
He hoped that the Government would ae- 
cede to the suggestion which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) for 
reprinting the Bill with the Amendments. 
The present Bill contained so large a num- 
ber of Amendments that its own parents 
would not know it. Many of these Amend- 
ments had been introduced by the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury at a late hour, without 
any explanation whatever, and it was most 
important that the House should be fully 
aware of their nature. The provisions of 
the Bill were such as to tend to fetter every 
transaction of commerce, and it was most 
unfair and unjust that the House should 
be called upon to pass it without knowing 
the nature of the Amendments which had 
been introduced. 

Mr. J. C. EWART stated that great 
interest was felt with respect to the Bill by 
the commercial world, and expressed a 
hope that the Bill would be reprinted be- 
fore passing through its final stage. 

Mr. LAING said, that the Amendments 
which had been referred to as having been 
introduced late on the previous evening 
were only three in number, and were in- 
tended to meet objections which had been 
raised principally by the hon. and learned 
Member for Marylebone. These Amend- 
ments were of a purely technical nature, 
and did not affect the general operation of 
the Bill. The importance of passing the 
measure that day arose from the cireum- 
stance that the revenue to be derived 
under it would amount to about £1,000 a 
day, and thus if its becoming law were de- 
layed until after Easter, the country would 
lose about £14,000. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he hoped that the proposal to reprint the 
Bill with the Amendments would be ac- 
ceded to. It was a measure which con- 
cetned much the mining and the banking 
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interests, and interfered with the trans- 
actions of all the commercial classes of the 
country. The objection urged against re- 
printing the Bill was that the delay would 
cause a loss of £1,000 a day to the 
revenue, and if not passed before the 
Easter recess the total loss would not be 
less than £14,000. But he contended 
that the gain of this sum would be but a 
poor compensation for the litigation and 
annoyance which might arise from pass- 
ing a Bill in an incomplete or ill-eonsidered 
form. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not accede to the doc- 
trine of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Sir Hugh Cairns) opposite, but, as no 
serious loss to the revenue will be involved, 
I am prepared to meet his objection by 
withdrawing from the Bill the part of the 
schedule which refers to contract notes. 
‘Sir H. Carmys: That is what I sug. 
gested.] I did not understand that. Well, 
then, I will omit from the schedule the 
words relating to contract notes, and leave 
the whole question to be dealt with in a 
subsequent measure. With regard to the 
reprinting of the Bill, I may observe that 
the Amendments which have been made 
have been principally designed to remove 
from the Bill certain words with respect to 
which it was suggested that difficulties 
might arise. There is but a single case 
in which new words have been inserted in 
the clauses, and these simply refer to the 
mode of cancelling stamps on the various 
documents, and involve no extensive or 
general change in the terms of the Bill. 
The effect of the words introduced is to 
provide for cancelling stamps, by impress- 
ing as well as by writing upon them, and 
this alteration has been made in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone. If the 
Bill is required to be reprinted, it will cause 
delay and consequent loss to the revenue, 
and I therefore hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
will not insist upon seeing the Amend- 
ments in print before the Bill passes. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that when he had 
suggested that the Bill should be reprinted 
he understood that it was to be recom- 
mitted on a future day, and that therefore 
its printing would cause no delay. As 
that course was not to be adopted, his ob- 
servations did not apply. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH complained 
that considerable inconvenience was fre- 
quently occasioned by communications: be- 

Mr. Seymour Fitz Gerald 
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ing made to the Chairman by Members of 
the Government in so low a tone that they 
did not reach the ears of the Members of 
the House. 

Mr. LOWE: The course which the Go. 
vernment proposes to take is this :—We 
propose, in conformity with precedent, to 
re-commit the Bill at once, in Committee 
to strike out the part of the schedule re. 
lating to contract notes, to report imme- 
diately to the House, to read the Billa 
third time, and to pass it. That is a course 
which is sanctioned by precedent, 

Mr. KER inquired whether the omission 
of contract notes from the operation of the 
Bill would affect the revenue. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Only toa limited extent, 

Order for Third Reading discharged. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee ; Bill recommiited 
with regard to the Schedule; Considered 
in Committee. 

House resumed; Bill reported; as 
amended, considered ; read 3° and passed, 


SIR JOHN BARNARD’S ACT, &c. 
REPEAL BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to repeal the Act 7 Geo. II., ¢. 8, com- 
monly called Sir John Barnard’s Act, and 
the Act 10 Geo. II., c. 8, which made the 
former Act perpetual, 

Mr. WISE said, he thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was bound to have made 
some statement to the House with respect 
to his object in introducing this Bill. Sir 
John Barnard’s Act was passed for the 
purpose of preventing ‘‘ stoek-jobbing.” 
That Act had been found to work so well 
that it had been made perpetual, and he 
doubted the policy of repealing it. There 
could be no objection urged against the 
buying and selling of stock and publie and 
other securities; but ‘* stock-jobbing”’ was 
a thing which he hoped every hon. Gentle- 
man in the House would endeavour to 
do all in his power to prevent, He was 
anxious to have an assurance from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the effect 
of repealing this Aet would not be to pro- 
mote the infurious practice of ** stock-job- 
bing.”’ 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that those 
who had drawn up this Bill had appeared 
to have totally overlooked the existence 
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of the Act of the 8 & 9 Vict., which was 
directed against all kinds of ‘ gaming and 
wagering,’” and therefore applied to stock- 
jobbing and wagering in time bargains. 
The statute 8 & 9 Vict., c. 109, was 
passed to prevent qui tam actions in cases 
of betting under an old statute of Charles, 
which was supposed to have become obso- 
lete, but under the provisions of which 
numerous actions were brought against 
Lord George Bentinck and others. He 
was counsel in that case for the informer 
who had brought the actions, and anything 
more absurd could not be eonceived than 
the proceedings which were necessary to 
be taken in those actions. The principal 
witness in the ease swore that he had 
burned his books, and he could not state 
anything whatever as to his transactions 
with Lord George Bentinck. The House 
had consequently agreed to pass an Act 
which would relieve the defendant from 
penalties accruing under an Act which re- 
ferred to a state of things that had become 
entirely obsolete. He believed that the 
Government were wholly ignorant of this 
Act of 8 & 9 Vict., when they decided 
upon repealing this Act of Sir John Bar- 
nard, because that Act equally applied to 
wagering. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ought to state whether it was his 
intention to derive a revenue from wager- 
ing transactions on the Stock Exchange. 
These dealings in the funds no doubt took 
place at the present time to a very large 
amount, but it was a very different thing 
to license and sanction them, as would be 
the ease if this Bill were to pass. If the 
principle of allowing these wagerings were 
to be applied to the Stock Exchange, it 
should be made equally applicable to trans- 
actions at Tattersall’s. What took place 
at the ** Corner’’ was perfectly patent and 
known to the world. Everybody knew the 
nature of the betting that was going on 
there. There was nothing to prevent any 
person at Tattersall’s offering or taking, 
for instance, 40 to 1 on the double event 
of Lord Palmerston’s horse winning the 
Derby and the passing of the Reform Bill 
in the present Session. If it was the 
intention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to obtain a revenue from contracts 
entered into for wagering transactions on 
the Stock Exchange, he could not do so 
under the provisions of the present Bill, 
for the Act of the 8 & 9 Vict. would 
prevent him, and it would be necessary 
to repeal that Act as well as Sir John 
Barnard’s, 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, in the presence of his 
hon. and Jearned Friend the Attorney Ge- 
neral, he should be slow to offer an opinion 
of his own on any legal point. But Sir 
John Barnard’s Act, considered along with 
other legislation, placed members of the 
Stock Exchange under a peculiar law, 
exclusively applicable to them. In the 
opinion of those gentlemen the effect of 
the Act was to proscribe and render penal, 
not only what were called and understood 
to be wagering transactions, but likewise 
the regular and ordinary form under which 
the whole of that vast and beneficial busi- 
ness of dealing in the funds was conducted. 
He, therefore, now intended to repeal the 
Act treating in an exceptional manner this 
particular class of pecuniary transactions, 
leaving them subject to the general pro- 
visions of the law as determined by the 
Wagering Act; and, in laying on the table 
what he hoped would be merely a repeal- 
ing measure, care should be taken not to 
interfere in any manner with the operation 
of the Wagering Act. 

Leave given. 

“ Bill to repeal the Act of the seventh Jear of 
King George the Second, chapter eight, commonly 
ealled ‘ Sir John Barnard’s Act,’ and the Act 
of the tenth year of King George the Second, 
chapter eighth, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
CuanceLttorn of the Excnequer, Mr. Atrrorner 
GeneraL, Mr. Souicrron Generar, and Mr. 
Larne.” 

Bill presented, and read 1°. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to state that as 
some attention had been drawn to the 
matters proposed to be dealt with by the 
Bill, he would not fix its second reading 
until the 19th of April. 


House adjourned at a quarter-after 
One o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 2, 1860. 


Minovres.] Prstrc Bruis.—1* Trustees, Mortga- 
gees, &e. 
2* Stamp Duties ; Income Tax. 
3* Dwellings for Labouring Classes (Ireland) ; 
Stamp Duties ; Income Tax. 


THE TYNE HARBOUR OF REFUGE. 
Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
wished to correet a statement he had made 
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the other evening with reference to the!on the other hand there were populous 


sum expended on the works now in pro- 
gress at the mouth of the Tyne. He had 
read from the Report of the Harbour of 
Refuge Commissioners that the sum of 
£750,000 was recommended by them as 
the total cost of efficient works for a good 
harbour of refuge at the mouth of the 
Tyne. That was quite correct ; but he 
stated incidentally that £500,000 of this 
sum had been already expended, which he 
found was not the fact. The sum actually 
laid out was only £142,000. 


PARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS (IRE- 
LAND).—MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
moved an address for— 


“ Return of all Towns in Ireland, exclusive of 
Parliamentary Boroughs, containing a popula- 
tion of 3,000 or upwards, specifying the County 
in which each such ‘Town is situated, and showing 
the Number of Occupiers rated at above £4 and 
under £6, and at £6 and upwards but under £8, 
and at £8; And also, 

“ Returns showing the Area, Population, In- 
come Tax, Number of Occupiers rated at various 
Amounts, Number of Parliamentary Voters, &c. 
in each County in Ireland, and showing the Area, 
Pop -ation, Income Tax, the Number of Tene- 
meny ated at various Amounts under £10, Num- 
ber Voters, &c. in each Parliamentary Bo- 
rou Treland.” 


The noble Marquess said that the Irish Re- 
form Bill which had been introduced into 
the other [louse of Parliament was, in his 
opinion, so complete a mockery that he 
could not understand why the Government 
had taken the trouble to bring it forward. 
So strongly did he entertain that view with 
respect to it, that if it should ever come 
up to their Lordships’ House, which he 
hoped would not be the case, he should 
deem it to be his duty to oppose its pass- 
ing intoalaw. For his own part he had 
not heard that any desire for Parliamen- 
tary Reform had been exhibited in Ircland, 
or that the question was one which had 
taken the slightest hold of the minds of 
the Irish people. But if it were deemed 
necessary that some alteration in the elec- 
toral system in that country should be 
made, he thought due consideration should 
be shown for those large constituencies 
which were not adequately represented. 
He might also observe that there were in 
Ireland boroughs so poor and having consti- 
tuencies so small that they were to a great 
extent naturally subject either to propric- 
tary or to other corrupt influenecs; while 
The Marquess of Clanvricarde 





places in Ireland that were at present either 
wholly unrepresented or very inadequately 
represented. It was most expedient’ in 
any measure of Reform which might be 
passed that such cases should be placed 
upon some more satisfactory footing than 
that upon which they at present stood, 
He held, for example, in bis hand a Re- 
turn of no less than sixteen boroughs: not 
one of which had a constituency exceed- 
ing 300 registered electors, and that num- 
ber, it must be .borne in mind, was con- 
siderably larger than the number who 
voted at the last election. He might add 
that of the sixteen boroughs to which he 
had alluded six had a constituency of Jess 
than 200, so that they afforded a good 
ground for the hand of the Reformer to 
work upon. And how, let him ask, was it 
proposed to deal with these cases in the Go- 
vernment measure? According to certain 
returns which had been !aid before the 
House, the result of the change which that 
measure proposed to effeet would be that 
not one of those boroughs would haveva 
constituency of 400; that twelve would 
still have a constituency of less than 300, 
and four a constituency of less than 200. 
That being the proposed operation of the 
measure, he could not, as he had said be- 
fore, look upon it otherwise than a per- 
feet mockery of Reform, to disturb the 
existing system for the attainment of such 
a result as that. Now he would not com- 
pletely abolish the representative system 
in all such small places; what he should 
propose in most cases would be to group 
those boroughs in such a way as that 
they might have a constituency somewhat 
respectable in point of numbers—in such 
a way, for instanee, as that no constitu 
ency should number below 500, while the 
population which it represented should not 
be less than 12,000. He had said that 
the large constituencies in Ireland. were 
inadequately represented, and be might, 
in support of that opinion, mention the 
county of Cork, which, with a population 
of 563,000 and 15,700 electors, liad alto- 
gether only six Members; the county of 
Down, which, with a population of 328,000 
and a constituency exceeding 11,000, had 
only three Members; Tipperary, which, 
with a population of 331,600 and 9,467 
electors, had only four Members; and Gal- 
way, which, with a population of 297,000 
and a number of clectors exceeding 5,000, 
had only two Members, There was also 
the county of Dublin, which, although the 
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number of its inhabitants was not more 
than 143,000, yet was of greater import- 
ance, and which, with a constituency of 
6,200, returned only two Members. Those 
were, in his opinion, points well worthy 
the attention of the Government in deal- 
ing with the subject of Irish Parliamentary 
Reform. 

Tar Duke or NEWCASTLE said, the 
noble Marquess had not merely anticipated 
the discussion of that Reform Bill which 
he had expressed a hope would not come 
up to their Lordships’ House from the 
House of Commons, but had, to a certain 
extent, sketched out a counter-measure of 
his own. Now, while his wishes with re- 
spect to the fate of the Government Bill 
were quite different from those which his 
noble Friend entertained, he must decline 
following him into a discussion of the de- 
tails of that or any other measure whieh 
might be introduced on the subject. The 
Government Bill involved, he was prepared 
to admit, no proposals of immense magni- 
tude. It was not, for instance, of a cha- 
racter ‘* to take away one’s breath,”’ if he 
might be allowed the usc of an expression 
which he had of late on one or two occa- 
sions seen in print. He might, however, 
observe that the Irish péople would not, in 
all probability, be disposed to think that 
equal justice had been dealt out to them 
if the smail boroughs in that country were, 
as the noble Marquess suggested, to be 
disfranchised, while no such course was to 
be adopted with regard to boroughs of the 
same description in England. The noble 
Marquess scemed to be of opinion that it 
would be advisable that a certain number 
of those boroughs should be grouped toge- 
ther, but in order to effect that object it 
would be necessary to alter the proportion 
of the borough to the county representation, 
inasmuch as no substitute could otherwise 
be found for those boroughs he wished to 
see disfranchised. He might add that the 
Population in boroughs and that in coun- 
ties in Ireland stood to one another in pro- 
Portions different from that which was the 
case in England or Scotland. The county 
population in Scotland, for instance, was 
2,000,000, of which the town population 
exeeeded one-half; while in Ireland, with 
& population of 6,000,000, the tewn popu- 
lation did not exceed 1,000,000. Under 
these circumstances, the noble Marquess 
would see that there would be considerable 
difficulty in adopting in Ireland the changes 
whiely he recommended. 
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quired by the noble Marquess, on the un- 
derstanding that the population should be 
taken according to the last Census. 

Lorv MONTEAGLE said, he did not 
think the Irish Reform Bill was a measure 
in itself of very great importance; indeed 
all reference to Ireland might very well 
have been omitted in the present legisla- 
tion, were it not that if that had been the 
ease the Irish people might have thought 
they were treated with neglect. But what- 
ever might be the character of the Reform 
Bill for Ireland, in other respects it would 
not be denied that it contained some very 
great anomalies. Some of its provisions 
were of a very extraordinary character, and 
he could not help calling attention to one 
which had attracted considerable notice— 
he meant that clause which provided that 
Irish Peers should in future be enabled to 
sit as representing Irish constituencies in 
the House of Commons. On that clause 
there was undoubtedly an extraordinary 
unanimity of opinion as well on this side 
of the water as on the other. How.it was 
possible to conceive that such a power 
should be granted to Irish Peers he could 
not imagine. Irish Peers had already the 
privilege of representing their own body in 
the House of Lords, and now it was pro- 
posed that they should enjoy another fran- 
chise,—namely, that of representing their 
own counties and boroughs in the other 
House of Parliament. How could that 
clause recommend itself to the House of 
Commons? It was too much to suppose 
that the present Irish Members would 
commit political suicide by supporting a 
clause the effect of which must be to create 
the most formidable competition against 
themselves in every constituency through- 
out the country. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he did not now propose that any dis- 
franchisement should take place in Ireland, 
except to the extent which was contemplat- 
ed in England, by depriving constituencies 
of one Member when the population was 
below a certain amount. The boroughs of 
Athlone and Portarlington each returned 
a Member to Parliament. He found that 
under the Government Reform Bill four 
additional voters would be added to the 
constituency of Athlone, which would thus 
amount to 258; the increased roll of voters 
for Portarlington would number 140. He 
did not believe that by grouping these bo-. 
roughs together, and allotting one of their 


There could, of | Members to some large constituency, any 


Course, be no objection to the Returns re- | injustice would be done to the 398 voters 
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of whom the joint constituency would then 
be composed. 
Motion agreed to. 


SMITHFIELD MARKET.—QUESTION, 


Lorp EBURY rose to inquire, Whether 
it is the Intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to allow any Part of the Site of 
Old Smithfield Market to be appropriated 
for Building Purposes? The noble Lord 
said he had always taken a deep interest 
in the affairs of the metropolis, and had 
spent twenty years of his life in endeavour- 
ing to remove the vested interests of 
Smithfield Market from that great centre 
of the town. Having got rid of them he 
had since been employed in endeavouring 
to prevent their resettling themselves on 
that at present vacant space of ground in 
the shape of a dead-meat market. He had 
attended with deputations to both the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) and the noble 
Viscount now at the head of the Govern- 
ment to ask that they would not allow old 
Smithfield to be covered with buildings. 
He might state that Smithfield had been 
granted to the Corporation of London, to 
be held so long as it was used as a cattle 
market ; but when that was removed to 
another locality the site of Smithfield ree 
verted to the Crown, and the Crown now 
claimed the right to hold it. He believed 
that the Corporation of the City at first 
demurred to the Government interpreta- 
tion of the terms of the charter ; but there 
could not, he thought, be any doubt that 
when the market was removed to Copen- 
hagen Fields—whither, however, it ought 
not to have been removed, for he contended 
that it ought to have been removed wholly 
out of town—the ground reverted absolutely 
to the Crown. When that removal took 
place he formed one of a deputation to the 
noble Earl at the head of the last Govern- 
ment, requesting that the area should not 
be built over, and both from that noble 
Earl and more recently from the Govern- 
ment of the noble Lord now in power he 
received the assurance that there was no 
intention to build over the area. This was 
so far satisfactory, because there was no 
part of London where there was so dense 
and squalid a population as that which was 
found in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Smithfield and the adjacent localities of 
Snow Hill, Clerkenwell Green, Long Lane, 
Cow Lane, and Field Lane. It was most 
important to the health of the people in 
those localities that this open space should 
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be kept clear of buildings. That large 
population had no other space whatever 
for their children to play on. But, al. 
though he had received an assurance from 
both Governments, neither of them had 
taken a step in the matter, but had left the 
ground in the same state in which it was 
left when the market was removed some 
years ago. The Government having done 
nothing in the matter the City authorities 
had proposed that the space should be ap. 
propriated to a dead-meat market, and for 
other purposes to which they might think 
proper to apply it. Their Lordships should 
recollect that there were no squares or 
open places in the City for the recreation 
of the people. He thought the Govern. 
ment should have taken possession of the 
ground in the name of the Crown, have 
railed it off, and have made it into a play. 
ground for the poor childrex of the neigh- 
bourhood. The reason why he had asked 
the question of which he had given notice 
was because he understood a plan had been 
submitted by certain parties for making 
a great railway terminus on the site of 
Smithfield, The company was not in posse 
buat in esse, for an Act had been obtained 
from Parliament for making a railway 
which should bring the Great Northern and 
the London and North Western Railways 
to that part of the town, and the company 
had proposed to the Government a plan 
under which they would oceupy the greater 
part of Smithfield. He hoped he should 
receive an assurance from the noble Duke 
that the Government did not mean to sane- 
tion this covetousness on the part of the 
Corporation of London, He wished to 
know whether the Government would per- 
severe in keeping the space vacant, and 
further, whether they would take posses- 
sion of it in the name of the Crown. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE said, the 
noble Lord was probably aware, though he 
had not stated it to the House, that the 
City had at that moment a Bill before the 
other House of Parliament sanctioning the 
formation of a dead-meat market on the 
site of Smithfield. Communications had 
taken place between the City authorities 
and the Home Office on this subject ; and, 
though no decision had yet been come to 
by his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State he was bound to tell the noble 
that the proposition had been received not 
unfavourably, At the same time be might 
state that the matter was still under con 
sideration, and no answer which would at 
all compromise the Government had yet 
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been given. He did not know at what 
stage the Bill had arrived, but he appre- 
hended that some arrangement, involving 
the sanction of the Crown, must be come 
to before the Bill reached their Lordships’ 
House. 


STAMP DUTIES BILL. 
INCOME TAX BILL. 
BILLS READ 2°; 3°; AND PASSED, 

Orders of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, and for Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 
38, to be considered in order to their being 
dispensed with in the said Bill, read. 

THe Duxe or NEWCASTLE: If I 
rightly understand the wish of the House, 
from the desive which was expressed on a 
former day by two or three noble Friends, 
and from the tacit assent of the remainder, 
I apprehend that it is not now desired to 
enter into a discussion at the present mo- 
thent either of this measure or of the In- 
come Tax Bill; but that a discussion should 
take place on the general financial scheme 
of the Government when some three or 
four other Bills are brought before us after 
Easter. If that be the feeling of the 
House, I shall act more in conformity 
with it by abstaining from debating the 
question, or from defending an enactment 
which there is no desire at present to 
assail. I shall, therefore, simply explain 
to your Lordships that the general scope 
of this Bill is to extend to various other 
articles of agreement in writing that prin- 
ciple of penny taxation which has been 
adopted with very great success for some 
years, and has produced, on the whole, a 
very considerable revenue. It was first 
adopted in the case of the Post Office by 
my noble Friend (Lord Monteagle) when 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer in a former 
Government. It was earried further by 
my right hon. Friend the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer, who imposed an 
uniform rate of 1d. on receipt stamps; a 
step further was made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the late Government 
when he imposed a similar stamp on 
bankers’ cheques; and we now propose to 
extend the principle considerably further 
by imposing a small tax, varying from a 
penny to sixpence, on various other docu- 
ments. Ido not now enter into the ques- 
tion of stamps for a higher amount whieh 
are to be found in the present Bill. I 
am quite aware that objections have been 
raised to the measure on the ground that 
it-interferes with trade and creates impe- 
diments of au undesirable nature, It is 
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impossible to deny that any tax, however 
small, must have that tendency; but when 
it is believed —whether rightly or wrongly, 
I purposely abstain from entering into that 
question—that the general measures of the 
Government are largely calculated for the 
relief of the trade of the country, we have 
thought it not unfair that it should be 
called on to contribute a compensation to 
the revenue to an extent which it is well 
able to bear. With this short explanation, 
I beg now to move the Second Reading of 
these Bills, with the intimation that, if 
your Lordships should be willing to agree 
to it, I shall then move the suspension of 
the Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 38, with 
a view to both Bills being read a third time 
and passed. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
That the Stamp Duties Bill be now read 
the second time. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly ; Committee negatived; Standing 
Orders Nos. 37 and 38 considered, and 
dispensed with; and Bill read 3*, and 
passed. 

Tae Doxe or NEWCASTLE then 
moved that the Income Tax Bill be now 
read the second time, and said as their 
Lordships had been kind enough to allow 
him to pass the former Bill without a 
single word of observation, he would not 
further intrude upon their Lordships’ time 
even with any explanation of the only 
two remarkable features in this Bill—that 
was to say the imposition of an additional 
penny in the tax, and why it was only im- 
posed for one year. He apprehended that 
these points would all be raised in the dis- 
cussion that was to take place after Easter, 
and, therefore, he would abstain from ex- 
pressing any opinion whatever on them 
now. 

Bill read 2*; Standing Orders read, and 
dispensed with ; Bill read 3* and passed. 

House adjourned at a Quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Three o’clock, 


eee 
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DIFFERENTIAL DUTIES.—(FRANCE). 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS brought up Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Answer to the Address 
presented to Her relative to the Differen- 
tial Duties on shipping in French ports. 

Answer to Address [29th March] re- 
ported, as follows :— 


I have received your Address praying 
that I will enter into Negotiations with 
the Emperor of the French, with the view 
of making a Treaty for the reciprocal ab- 
rogation of all discriminating Duties levied 
upon the Vessels and their Cargoes of 
either of the two Nations in the Ports of 
the other; and for procuring such altera- 
tions in the Navigation Laws of France as 
may tend to facilitate the commercial in- 
tercourse and strengthen the friendly rela- 
tions between England and France. 


And I shall not fail to give such direc- 
tions as may appear to Me to be best cal- 
culated to promote the object which you 
have in view, 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY WITII 
FRANCE,—OBSERVATIONS., 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, 
in laying these papers—further Corres- 
pondence relating to the Affairs of Italy— 
upon the table, 1 wish to state shortly and 
generally their contents, and also to say a 
few words on the present state of affairs, 
as far as I can do so consistently with my 
public duty. We have thought it right to 
lay before Parliament the correspondence 
with M. Thouvenel, and in answer to a de- 
spatch which had already appeared in the 
public papers. That closes with a despatch 
from M. Thouvenel. We have replied on 
our part that we intend to keep the ques- 
tion of the neutralized parts of Savoy se- 
parate from the general question of the an- 
nexation of that province. There are like- 
wise among this correspondence papers 
from Switzerland, containing an appeal to 
the Great Powers who signed the Treaty 
of Vienna on behalf of the neutrality of 
Switzerland, and a request that those 
Powers will meet in conference upon the 
subject. We have expressed no objection 
to going into conference, if that should be 
thought the best mode of dealing with the 
question. The papers also include a copy 
of the Treaty of Turin, which has been 
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communicated both by Earl Cowley and 
Sir James Hudson. In the second article 
of that Treaty itis stated that it will be for 
the Emperor of the French to come to an 
understanding with the other Powers with 
respect to the neutralized portions of Savoy, 
We conclude, therefore, that there will be 
a serious examination of this important 
question, that it will be discussed with 
reason on all sides; and we hope that such 
propositions may be made as will be satis. 
factory to Switzerland, and will meet the 
views of the Powers of Europe generally, 


LIGHTS AND BUOYS,—QUESTION. 


Mr. RIDLEY said, he would beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether the Commis: 
sioners appointed on the 3rd day of De- 
cember, 1858, to inquire into the condition 
and management of Lights, Buoys, and 
Beacons, have made their Report; and, if 
so, when he will lay it upon the Table of 
the House. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied that 
the Report of the Commissioners had ‘not 
yet been made, in consequence of the ne 
cessity of procuring extensive Returns from 
the Light House Authorities. He should 
be very glad to do anything in his power 
to promote the end in view, and he did not 
doubt that he should be able to lay the 
Report upon the Table before the close of 
the Session. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that in 
the absence of his noble Friend Viscount 
Palmerston, he wished to move, that upon 
Thursdays after Easter, and till Whitsun- 
tide, Government Orders of the Day have 
precedence of Notices of Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“That upon Thursdays, after Easter and_till 
Whitsuntide, Government Orders of the Day 
have precedence of Notices of Motions.” 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
had no wish to embarrass the Government 
in the conduct of the public business, and 
was convinced that difficulties had been 
thrown in their way which would shortly 
render necessary the adoption of some re- 
medial measures; but at the same time he 
thought that it was rather early in the 
Session for the Ministry to take possession 
of Thursday, which was one of the ouly 
two days a week that independent Mem- 
bers had for their Motions. He observed 
that the Motion was not to take possession 
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of Thursdays till the end of the Session, 
but only those intervening between Easter 
and Whitsuntide. The fact, however, was 
that practically the Thursdays after Whit- 
suntide were of no value whatever to pri- 
vate Members, because they had not the 
slightest chance of getting through with 
any measures which were not in an ad- 
vanced state at that time, seeing that they 
would only have the Wednesdays on which 
to discuss them. A practice had arisen in 
the House which had met with great favour, 
the discussing many public questions on the 
Motion of the adjournment from Friday to 
Monday, and the Government had shown 
an evident disinclination to interfere with 
it. He could not, however, but think that 
that practice must cause considerable in- 
convenience to the Government in retard- 
ing the transaction of business, and, if it 
coutinued, it would soon be necessary to 
adopt some arrangement for the more 
equal division of the time of the House 
between the Government and independent 
Members. During the last few weeks the 
Government, instead of having two even- 
ings a week for their business bad only 
had Mondays and three or four hours on 
Friday. On Friday last, for instance, the 
debate upon the adjournment of the House 
lasted so long that the Bills of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not come on 
until 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning, when 
they were considered so hurriedly that he 
believed sundry errors had crepti nto them. 
He was of opinion, under these circum- 
stances, that some better arrangement 
would have to be made for the conduct of 
public business ; but at the same time he 
thought that it was only fair to private 
Members that the proposition now made 
by the noble Lord should be deferred till a 
later period of the Session. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that he very much 
agreed in the views which had been ex- 
pressed by the hon, and gallant Member. 
There was no precedent for taking Thurs- 
days away from independent Members un- 
til after Whitsuntide, and he did not wish 
to create one, If they gave the Govern- 
ment too much time, they might be dis- 
posed to bestow less care and attention 
upon their measures. He admitted that 
independent Members frequently occupied 
too much time on Friday evenings, but 
thought that some arrangement might be 
made to meet that evil. The Government 
now Lad Mondays, Fridays, and Wednes- 
days—[ « No, no! ’"] Well, then, he would 
Say Mondays and Fridays; they had the 
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same right of balloting for Tuesdays and 
Thursdays as was enjoyed by other hon. 
Members, and they had this advantage, 
that they had greater facilities for keeping 
a House, though on a recent occasion even 
they had not found that task a very easy 
one. The only objeet of the Government 
in taking these Thursdays must be to gain 
more time for their measures. He thought, 
however, the Government had already too 
much time given to them, and that they 
would not require more if their measures 
were better considered and more matured. 
There were certainly exceptions in that 
respect. For instance, the Budget, which, 
in his opinion, was a great and well-con- 
sidered measure, had not occupied more 
time than was absolutely necessary, and 
was now pretty far advanced. Another 
great measure, the Bankruptcy Bill, had 
been so well considered and matured by 
the Attorney General that it had passed 
its first two stages without opposition. 
Had the amendment of the representation 
of the people been as well considered, and 
the views of persons both in and out of 
that House concerning it as well ascer- 
tained, he believed that a measure upon 
the subject—he did not say one that would 
have satisfied all parties, but one that 
would have been generally acceptable to 
the country—might have been passed in a 
fortnight. He was afraid the Reform Bill 
would occupy months in Committee, and 
perhaps fail to give satisfaction after all. 
He thought the Government should not 
seek to deprive private Members of Thurs- 
day till after Whitsuntide. He should take 
the sense of the House on the Motion. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was sorry to hear the hon. 
Member say that he should take the sense 
of the House on the Motion, but he hoped 
at all events he would reserve his own vote 
until he was convinced that the request of 
the Government was an unreasonable one. 
The demand which the Government had 
made was really one prompted by a sense 
of public duty und public convenience, as 
well as by a regard to the state of public 
business. So far as his recollection went, 
there was no charge he had heard more 
frequently, and he must add very often 
more justly, brought against administra- 
tions than the charge that, by introducing 
very important measures at a very late 
period of the Session, they rendered it im- 
possible for the House to give them due 
attention, and so had eaused unnecessary 
delay in legislation. Now, whatever might 
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be said of the measures of the present Go- 
vernment, it must be admitted that they 
had taken some pains to bring forward, at 
the very outset of the Session, the most 
important measures which they intended to 
submit to Parliament. How did those 
measures stand. The hon. Member had 
said that the Reform Bill would occupy a 
month in Committee: but was that not one 
reason for taking time to discuss it? He 
had also said truly that the Attorney Gene- 
ral had devoted great pains to the consi- 
deration of the Bankruptey Bill; but he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) believed 
it to be the expectation of his right hon. 
and learned Friend that that Bill, however 
well matured it might have been, must ne- 
cessarily, from its very nature, occupy a 
considerable portion of the time of the 
House in Committee. It was obvious that 
that Bill, unless sent to the House of 
Lords at a comparatively early period of 
the year, would not pass into law during 
the present Session, because the noble and 
learned Lords who guided the deliberations 
of that House would naturally take part in 
the question, and would require ample time 
for its consideration. It was true that 
owing to the great kindness of the House 
very considerable progress had been made 
in the measures of finance, but at the same 
time he could not calculate upon requiring 
less than from four to six entire evenings 
after Easter, to get rid of the various 
questions which stil] remained for discus- 
sion in connection with the Wine Licences 
Bill, with some particulars of the Paper 
Duty, with the question of the Malt draw- 
backs, and several other questions. It 
must also be remembered that the House 
was in a very backward state as regarded 
Supply. They had had only one or two 
evenings given to Supply, and it would be 
absolutely necessary that the House should 
devote several evenings before Easter to 
the subject. What was the available time 
at the disposal of the Government? He 
had listened with interest to the sanguine 
views of the hon. Member, who said that 
the Government in addition to Mondays 
and Fridays, had virtually got Wednes- 
days and Tuesdays and Thursdays. If 

could be shown they had got even a 
moiety of that very sanguine estimate the 
Government would have no reason to com- 
plain. He admitted that on two occasions 
the Government had occupied a portion of 
Thursday—once for some hours with the 
Bankruptcy Bill, and again for about an 
hour and a half with the Reform Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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[An Hoy. Memser: The Tenant-right 
Bill.] It was likewise true that the Tex 
ant-right Bill was introduced at a late hour 
on Thursday last. But on an average it 
would appear that the time which had been 
really at the disposal of the Government 
was only one evening and a ‘half each 
week, The business of the Friday pre: 
vious commenced, so far as the Govern: 
ment were concerned, at eight o’clock; 
when half the night was gone. The Go- 
vernment business of the preceding Fri 
day commenced at nine o’clock, when moré 
than half the night was gone. They had 
been obliged to compensate themselves for 
the many inroads upon their time by seek+ 
ing for scraps and fragments at the end of 
other evenings. Members were kept until 
the latest hour on Friday evenings waiting 
for the Government business, until a mis. 
cellaneous, he was going to say, farrago, 
but he would say assemblage of subjects, 
had been disposed of in the singular man: 
ner in which they were commonly disposed 
of upon such occasions. Betreen Easter 
and Whitsuntide there were but five weeks 
available for discussion, which represented, 
even taking the sanguine estimate of two 
nights a week, ten nights available for the 
Government. Now, several nights would 
have to be given to the Estimates, from 
four to six would be required for the finan- 
cial measures; the Bankruptcy Bill must 
be got into Committee before Whitsuntide; 
and something, he presumed, must be al- 
lowed for the seeond reading of the Re- 
form Bill. He confidently submitted that 
he had made out a good case for that ad- 
ditional time, amounting to about five days, 
which the Government wanted between 
Easter and Whitsuntide. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he was always 
disposed to accede to the requests of the 
Government for facilitating the progress of 
business, but at the same time it did occur 
to him that on the present occasion the 
request had not been brought forward and 
supported by those reasons which ought to 
induce the House to agree to it. In the 
first place, the Motion was made without 
the noble Lord who moved it condescend- 
ing to offer a single reason in its favour, 
Since then the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had brought his great powers of ar- 
gument to support it; but, after all, what 
was the result of the argument the right 
hon. Gentleman had used? It was neither 
more nor less than this—that independent 
Members ought really to have no days at 
all. That was the legitimate conclusion, 
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and no doubt the Government business 
would be in a much more advanced and 
satisfactory state if hon. Gentlemen had no 
privileges at all on two days of the week. 
There was, indeed, one argument of a more 
limited character in favour of the Motion, 
and that was, that at present the Govern- 
went suffered very much from the arrange- 
ment which subsisted with regard to Fri- 
day. But he begged to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that it was the head of his 
own Government, the leader of that House, 
who opposed the Motion which would have 
ut an end to that which many hon. 
Gentlemen thought a great inconvenience 
and an abuse. He agreed, on the whole, 
though with conditions, to the course taken 
by the noble Viscount; but it was not open 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
part of the Government, to complain now 
of the conduct of the House with respect 
to proceedings on the Motion for adjourn- 
ment on Friday, when the Government, by 
their principal representative, had decided 
that the existing arrangement was con- 
venient to the House and advantageous to 
the conduct of public business. After all, 
generally speaking, had the Government 
any right to complain of the manner in 
which their business had been received by 
the House? They had brought forward 
measures of considerable importance, which 
met with opposition from the majority of 
the Gentlemen who sat on the other side 
of the House on principle, and legitimate 
opportunities were taken to oppose them 
on principle, but the [louse studiously re- 
frained from embarrassing the Government 
on matters of detail, because they thought 
that, having decided by a large majority 
on the principle of the measure, and there 
being many difficulties of detail, it would 
be unfair to take advantage of those diffi- 
culties. In consequence of this great pro- 
gress had been made in the measures, and 
it did appear to him somewhat unreason- 
able that hon. Gentlemen should now be 
asked to give up their privileges on Thurs- 
days in the interval between Easter and 
Whitsuntide, when it was remembered that 
the Government had not only been treated 
with great moderation on the part of the 
House, but also had availed themselves, he 
believed, on four occasions, of those very 
nights. As independent Members had not 
yet had fair opportunity of bringing for- 
ward many Motions which they might 
think important, and had given up many 
of their opportunities without demurring, 
he thought it unreasonable that they should 
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be deprived of further opportunities in the 
interval between Easter and Whitsuntide. 
Therefore it was, he conceived, his duty, 
though he performed it somewhat relue- 
tantly, to oppose the Motion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
must admit that all the important mea- 
sures brought forward by the Government 
this Session—he might perhaps mention 
one exception—had been met by the House 
in a spirit of fair discussion, and that 
no delay had been interposed beyond that 
which was necessary to enable hon. Mem- 
bers to express their opinions. He dis- 
claimed therefore altogether the notion 
that this Motion was brought forward in 
any spirit of complaint. Possibly, in the 
case of the exception he had referred to 
—the Reform Bill—the Government might 
have some reason to complain of the man- 
ner in which the second reading had been 
opposed, but really this proposition was 
not made in the interest of the Govern- 
ment, but rather in that of the House. 
It mattered but little to the Members of 
the Government, who were compelled to 
be in town the greater part of the year, 
how long the Session lasted, but it was to 
the interest of the public service, and in 
an imperial sense to the interests of the 
House itself that the business of the Ses- 
sion should not be unnecessarily delayed. It 
was in accordance with the ordinary prac- 
tice for the House at a later period of the 
Session to adopt the arrangement which 
they were now asked to assent to, and the 
only difference in the present instance was 
that the House was asked to give that as- 
sent somewhat earlier than usual. But 
the reason wis obvious : the circumstances 
of the Session were exceptional—there 
was an unusual pressure of public busi- 
ness, which it was necessary to get through 
—and it was for the House to take its 
choice, either to give the Government the 
Thursdays for that purpose, or to sit till 
a later period. There was this Session, 
much earlier than usual, a large accumu- 
lation of important measures which it was 
essential to the public service should be 
proceeded with, and the proposition there- 
fore was in fact offering to the Louse the 
means of getting through that business, 
which must be got through, at a period of 
the year which would suit the convenience 
of hon. Members generally, so that they 
might be enabled to bring the Session to 
a close at a time beyond whieh hon. Mem- 
bers wished not to remain in town. Hon. 
Gentlemen had spoken of the time which 
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the Government had for proceeding with 
the public business of the country as com- 
pared with that which was at the disposal 
of private Members of the House; but 
the real fact was that the Government 
had only the Monday and about half of 
the Friday which they could call their 
own, while private Members had the Tues- 
day, the Wednesday, the Thursday, and 
the privilege of raising discussions upon 
the Motion of adjournment to the Monday 
—one-half in fact of the Friday. Now he 
must say, with all respect for the House, 
and with every regard for the privileges of 
private Members, that this was a most 
unequal division of the public time. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite said that he 
(Viscount Palmerston) refused when a Mo- 
tion was brought forward for that purpose 
on a former occasion to interfere with that 
faculty or power which private Members 
possessed of bringing forward Motions on 
the question of the adjournment of the 
House from the Friday to the Monday. 
That was quite true, and he did so be- 
cause he thought it undesirable to inter- 
fere with the privilege which, by the esta- 
blished usages of the House, hon. Mem- 
bers had of bringing forward important 
questions of pressing interest on that day, 
which otherwise they might find it difficult 
to bring to the attention of the House ; 
and though he must say that that privilege 
had been rather largely used of late, he 
did not think it would be wise on that 
ground to abolish it. The Government, 
nevertheless, did not propose to interfere 
with that privilege, but only on the ground 
of the pressure of public business, in some 
degree consequent upon the extensive use 
which had been made of that privilege 
during the present Session, to take, with 
the consent of the House, one other day, 
on which those measures which were of 
general public importance should be pro- 
ceeded with. After the explanation of his 
right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) of the measures which would 
have to be gone through between this and 
Whitsuntide, and, considering that it only 
proposed a temporary arrangement, he 


hoped the House would consent to the) 


Motion. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON observed 
that in reference to the statement of the 
First Lord of the Treasury that there had 
been one exception to the mode in which 
the Government business had been suffered 
to proceed, he (Sir J. Pakington) must 


remark that the Reform Bill was the one 


Viscount Palmerston 
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meagure of all others to which no complaint 
could apply; and if that measure had 
lingered in its progress the Government 
must admit that the fault did not lie with 
the Opposition. The noble Lord could not 
suppose that in the ease of a Bill of that 
importance the House would proceed to 
the second reading at once and without 
discussion. He had been led by a person 
connected with the Government to expect, 
that if the debate on that measure was not. 
resumed last week it would be resumed 
this week ; at any rate the delay had not 
rested with the Opposition, but with the 
Government, and it had been their own 
plan to postpone that discussion till the 
day for which it now stood. With respect 
to this Motion, he must observe that the 
Government had already had the greatest 
number of Thursdays during the present 
Session for proceeding with their own busi- 
ness, Tuesdays and Thursdays were con- 
sidered as days set apart for private Mem. 
bers ; but the Government had already, to 
a considerable degree, trenched upon this 
right. He would remind the noble Lord 
that this was a matter which lay very much 
in the hands of the Government themselves, 
If the system of desultory conversations on 
the Fridays was to continue, it ought, for 
the sake of the Government and of the 
transaction of public business, to be placed 
under some restriction, for nothing was 
more unsatisfactory than the way in which 
private Members, under the mere pretext 
of the Motion for adjournment, monopo- 
lized half the Government evening with 
discussions so ill-conducted that it was 
almost impossible to understand what was 
talked about. This was a matter which 
the Government should consider before 
they proposed to encroach on the rights 
of independent Members, He trusted the 
Government would not press the present 
Motion, but defer taking the Thursdays 
until after Whitsuntide. 

Mr. RICH said, that considering the 
many assaults which had been made by 
successive Governments upon the privileges 
of private Members, he thought that they 
would do well to make a stand and resist 
this Motion. It would be a dangerous pre- 
cedent to depart from the practice which 
had so long prevailed without a special 
reason being given. At the same time he 
admitted that the Government Friday ‘had 
been rather unserupulously encroach 
upon, but some provision might be made 
for the more regular conduct of business 
on that evening. 
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Mr. BENTINCK said, it appeared to 
him that the Government had not made 
out any case in support of the proposal 
of the noble Lord. The Government said 
they had been prompted in their proceed- 
ing by a sense of public duty; but the noble 
Lord admitted that there had been no un- 
necessary delay, and the fact was the Go- 
vernment had encumbered themselves with 
too much business, and had miscalculated 
the time necessary for getting through the 
business which they desired to transact. 
The fault must lie with themselves, and it 
was most unfair on their part to propose a 
new mode of dealing with their own diffi- 
culty. The noble Lord said that this was 
only a temporary arrangement, but what 
the noble Lord called a temporary arrange- 
ment would possibly pass into a most dan- 
gerous precedent and ultimately become 
the practice of the House. The principal 
point to which he meant to advert was, 
that the whole tendency of the practice 
of Governments drawn from both sides of 
the House had been for some time past to 
stifle the right of independent Members. 
He hoped the House would not accede to 
this proposal, and that private Members, 
on the contrary, would be induced to com- 
pare the time now at their disposal with 
the time which used to be allotted to them 
some years since. Then Gentlemen could 
raise a debate ona petition as well as upon 
almost’ évery question. That right had, 
however, been extinguished, and it was 
matter for consideration whether indepen- 
dent Members should not now claim the 
restoration of their old privileges. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he thought 
that there was nothing unreasonable in the 
request of the Government. What was it 
that they asked ? They merely asked that 
four Thursdays between this and Whitsun- 
tide should be given to the public business. 
It was urged that it would be an exception 
to their usual practice; but was not this an 
exceptional Session? They had the Re- 
form Bill to diseuss, and if the proposal of 
Government was not acceded to they might 
sit until December. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he doubted very 
much whether the noble Lord, if the ar- 
rangement suggested were agreed to, would 
advance the Government business, The Go- 
vernment, in his opinion, would do much 
better if they gave up the Fridays to private 
Members, and took the Thursdays them- 
selves. By this means they would avoid 
the loss of time consequent on the miscel- 
laneous discussion on the ordinary Friday 
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Motion for adjourning the House to the 
Monday. 

Mr. CLAY said, he thought that, under 
present circumstances, looking to the ex- 
ceptional amount of business before the 
House, the Motion was a reasonable one ; 
but it should be understood, if granted, 
that it was not to be converted into a 
precedent. [Laughter]. Hon. Gentlemen 
might laugh, but he (Mr. Clay) should cer- 
tainly be content with the assurance of the 
Prime Minister that no precedent would be 
made of the Motion. 

Lorp STANLEY said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel French) had 
described this as an exceptional Session. 
So, in one sense, it was; though not per- 
haps in the sense in which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman intended ; because there 
had not for many years past been a Session 
in which so much time, which should be at 
the disposal of independent Members, had 
been in practice appropriated by the Go- 
vernment. Turning back to the last few 
weeks, he found that on Thursday, the 1st 
of March, there was a discussion on Cus- 
toms’ Duties ; on March 8, the Address in 
favour of the Treaty was moved; on the 
15th, there was another debate and a di- 
vision on the Customs’ Duties, and the 
Bankruptcy Bill was introduced ; on Thurs- 
day the 22nd, there was a discussion on the 
Reform Bill; and on the 29th, one upon 
the Income Tax and Stamp Duties. There 
had absolutely not been one Thursday from 
the beginning of the Session down to the 
present time, of which a part at least had 
not been devoted to Government business, 
The demand made by the Government was 
an exceptional one, for which, at this time 
of the year, there was no precedent within 
his Parliamentary recollection, Nor was 
there any justification for such a demand 
in the state of business, Parliament had 
begun to sit considerably earlier than usual ; 
the Government —and he said it to their 
credit—had taken the earliest opportunity 
of bringing on the most important business 
of the year ; and their financial business 
was in a state of greater progress than 
usual at this time of year, On what 
ground, then, did this demand rest? Ge- 
nerally, it was true, the Civil Service Es- 
timates had been presented before April ; 
and it was not usual to have one set of 
Army Estimates submitted, and then with- 
drawn that others might be substituted in 
their place. But there was no good reasen 
for acceding to the Motion, which, as had 
been said, would be set up as a precedent 
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hereafter. If independent Members too 
easily surrendered their Thursdays, then 
they would not be likely to get them at a 
similar period another year. As to the 
discussions on the adjournment which took 
place on Friday evenings, if the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) were again to 
submit his Motion on this subject, it would 
meet with a very different reception from 
that accorded to it before. But he be- 
lieved it to be the general feeling on both 
sides of the House that such a demand as 
was now made, could not reasonably be 
pressed upon the House. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he would 
remind his noble Friend (Lord Stanley), 
that when the Government had taken 
Thursday evenings for forwarding their 
measures it was after the notices of Mo- 
tions had been disposed of—a course to 
which he could hardly conceive any objec- 
tion could be made. He would ask the 
House to consider the important change 
which had of late taken place in regard to 
the amount of legislative business which 
the Government were called upon to under- 
take and conduct through Parliament—a 
change which was by no means conducive 
to the progress of business. According to 
the old custom, the Government hardly 
ever brought in any measures. They pro- 
posed their Budget and their Estimates at 
a certain time; but there the duty of the 
Government ended, and Members who 
wished to bring in measures on any subject 
did so. Of late years, however, as every- 
body knew, the House had insisted that 
the Government should take up any im- 
portant subject which happened to require 
legislation. He had tried in vain to resist 
the pressure; but the House had always 
said in such cases, ‘* This is a question for 
the Government, and it will be disgraceful 
in them if they do not deal with it.”? In 
that way one subject after another was 
forced upon the Government, aud the re- 
sult was to throw upon them the responsi- 
bility of preparing and passing through 
Parliament at least ten times as many mea- 
sures as they were formerly required to un- 
dertake. But while the amount of labour 
had been increased by the compulsory pres- 
sure of the House, there was on the other 
hand a diminution in the time during which 
it must be performed, and as his noble 
Friend had shown, of the business days of 
which the week consisted one and a half 
only went to the Government, the other 
three and a half being, according to the 
practice of the House, taken up by private 
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Members. Thus the Government which 
had three-fourths of the whole legislative 
business of Parliament in its hands, was 
left with only one-fourth of the time, Hig 
hon. Friend (Mr. Rich) thought the present 
arrangement satisfactory, because it was 
the old established practice. Now, what 
was the working of this oid established 
practice? A number of important Bills 
were brought in by the Government at an 
early period of the Session—take as an in. 
stance the Bankruptey Bill; it was brought 
forward with great applause, it was after. 
wards read a second time with still greater 


applause. In Committee, however, it would . 


very probably be found that the few ob- 
jections which had been raised on the se- 
cond reading would swell out immensely, 
Points deserving of careful consideration 
would be raised. The House would take 
great pains in order to settle the clauses in 
such a way as should be most satisfactory 
to the commercial community. Much time 
would necessarily be consumed in this way, 
the Government having meanwhile to carry 
the Estimates and transact the ordinary 
business of the year; and perhaps, in the 
month of July the Bill would pass a third 
reading. It would then be sent up to the 
House of Peers, where it wonld be declared 
impossible for the law Lords at such a time 
of year to attend to so many details; and 
the whole time of this House as well as the 
legislative skill and ability which had been 
bestowed upon the measure would thus be 
utterly wasted. The Government simply 
wished to improve the system under which 
the business of the House was conducted. 
They thought it would be desirable, instead 
of having discussions upon a variety of 
subjects leading to no definite conclusion, 
to have a system established under which 
the attention of the House would be di- 
rected to the substantial legislation of the 
country. If, however, such a proposition 
were objected to, he thought that the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Kent (Mr. 
Deedes), would be an improvement upon 
the present practice, because the Govern- 
ment could then get Thursdays for their 
own business instead of Fridays, which 
would be given to the House. At present 
the Government were only able to obtain a 
portion of the Friday. 

Sim MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
would beg leave to suggest a plan by which 
the Government could get their measures 
forward between Easter and Whitsuntide 
without disturbing the established rules.o 
the House. The noble Lord spoke smilingly 
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and mysteriously of a certain important 
measure that had been postponed from day 
to day. He presumed that the measure 
regarding the representation of the people 
was the one alluded to. But how was it 
that a measure affecting the constitution of 
the country should be received with such 
indifference, and in such an apathetic and 
sneering manner by all parties inside and 
outside of that House? He thought if 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs would but allow his ‘ poor little 
Bill” to be dropped and buried under the 
floor of the House, with a requiescat in 
pace, everything would go on well, and 
there would be no tears shed over it, and 
the Government would have little difficulty 
in proceeding with their other measures. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH submitted 
that it had been shown that the Government 
had monopolized almost all the Thursdays 
already, They had, further, the power of 
encroaching upon the privileges of private 
Members by resorting to an expedient 
which was sometimes adopted to arrest 
the progress of a measure or debate which 
was objectionable or inconvenient to them. 
Under such circumstances he did not think 
that theGovernment could fairly ask for any 
further accommodation from the House; 
above all, they had no right to ask private 
Members to surrender to them those few 
remaining privileges which they possessed, 
lle hoped that the House would not assent 
to such a proposition. 

Mr. PAULL said, he would remind the 
Tlouse that he had proposed a Resolution 
with a view to the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the House in a more convenient 
and orderly manner. The Government, no 
doubt, had two days in the week assigned 
to them for their business, but it could 
searcely be said that they had the full ad- 
vantage of those days. [He thought that 
those days should be given to the Govern- 
ment without interruption, That was the 
object which he had in view when he had 
made his proposition. At the same time 
he was not disposed to forego the /privi- 
leges already possessed by private Mem- 
bers. He should support any arrange- 
ment that would give the Government the 
full advantage of two days in the week 
Without interruption, but at the same time 
he was opposed to the proposition of the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie). He thought that the House 
was generally desirous of preserving the 
Privileges of independent Members in sub- 
muitting certain questions for consideration 
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on Friday evenings, It was, in his opin- 
ion, most objectionable to introduce any 
precedents interfering with the privileges 
of private Members ; because if they once 
established a precedent of the kind it would 
be most difficult to retract it. 

Sir CHARLES DOUGLAS said, he 
did not think the House had any just rea- 
son to complain of the Government pro- 
position, when it was considered that, in 
addition to the two days at their disposal, 
hon. Members exercised largely the privi- 
lege of bringing forward questions on the 
Motion of adjournment to Monday. He did 
not think, however, that the Government 
would gain their object if they pressed the 
question against the feeling of a large mi- 
nority of the House. He hoped, there- 
fore, the Government would well consider 
that point before they divided the House. 
He, in common with some other Members, 
had been returned to that House for the 
purpose of endeavouring to reform it, and 
he believed the country would not be satis- 
fied unless they brought that question to 
an early issue. There would only be five 
weeks after they met again before Whit- 
suntide, and unless the Bill passed that 
House before Whitsuntide, there would be 
little chance of its passing the House of 
Lords this Session. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the question had 
been discussed upon two grounds, which 
ought to be kept perfectly distinet. The 
one was the special ground, applicable only 
to the present year. The other was the 
general ground, applicable to the mode in 
which the course of business was usually 
conducted. In regard to the special ground, 
he did not think that a case had been made 
out for assenting to the proposition of 
the noble Lord. Ordinarily speaking, the 
financial statement of the Government 
was not proposed until after Easter; and 
all the measures consequent upon that 
were usually taken in the months of May 
and June. During the present year the 
financial statement had been very properly 
brought on at an early period, and that 
circumstance had apparently thrown into 
the background the Resolutions in Com- 
mittee of Supply. In regard to financial 
measures they were clearly in advance, and 
he was inclined to think that in the gene- 
ral business of the country they were not 
more backward than in former years. Con- 
sequently, he did not think that a special 
ground had been made out for interfering 
with the right of independent Members in 
bringing forward their Motions on the pro- 
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per opportunities. But he owned he was 
struck with the general ground urged by 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. It seemed to him that they had 
really come to the stage when it would be 
well for those who guided the deliberations 
of the House and his right hon. Friends 
on the front bench below him to consider 
what new mode, for the arrangement of 
the public business, might be conveniently 
adopted. When he wished to press on the 
Government was this—it seemed to him 
that unless the Gorernment obtained the 
general acquiescence of the House to their 
proposition, they would be rather losing 
time in the progress of business than gain- 
ing it. He had looked at the Notice Paper 
for the Thursday after the holidays, and 
he found upon it two Notices and one Order 
of the Day of the Government—that for the 
repeal of Sir John Barnard’s Act. No other 
business was as yet set down, and it was 
impossible as yet to ascertain what business 
might be fixed for that day besides that to 
which he had referred. But would they 
be justified, upon so short a notice, in de- 
priving independent Gentlemen of the op- 
portunity of discussing the two first notices 
already set down for the first Thursday 
after the Easter holidays? His opinion 
was that the Government ought to give 
notice of their intention to bring forward 
a proposition after Easter to consider the 
best mode of disposing of the business of 
the House on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
and particularly in reference to the course 
of business on Fridays. He believed by 
that course they would facilitate business 
much more satisfactorily than by pressing 
their proposition at that moment. He 
doubted very much whether the Motion 
before the House would not occasion much 
disappointment amongst the independent 
Members of the House. He, therefore, 
urged upon the noble Viscount the pro- 
priety of withdrawing the present proposi- 
tion, and of bringing forward a distinct 
proposition on the subject immediately 
after Easter as to the general course of 
business, when he believed the great body 
of the House wonld give him their support. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH remarked, 
that he was anxious that the Government 
should have their two days clear for the 
diseussion of public business, but without 
infringing on the rights of private Mem- 
bers. 

Sm GEOKGE GREY said, he thought 
it would be necessary, if they intended to 
make any alteration in the course of busi- 

My. Walpole 
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ness, that it should be made before Easter, 
He concurred with the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Walpole) in thinking that it would be 
useless to press the proposition unless with 
the general assent of the House, inasmuch 
as it was purely a question for the general 
convenience of the House and the’public, 
and not one in which the Government were 
specially interested. He believed, how: 
ever, there was a very general opinion that 
the practice which had grown up of taking 
the greater part of Friday night for the 
discussion of general questions should be 
checked, or some compensation given to 
the Government for the loss of time which 
they thereby sustained; and, if he was 
not mistaken, there was a very general 
feeling in favour of the Motion proposed a 
few evenings ago by the hon. Member for 
St. Ives (Mr. Paull). He would take the 
liberty of proposing an addition to the Mo« 
tion of his noble Friend (Lord J. Russell), 
which he hoped would be acceptable to the 
House. It was to add the words ‘and 
that Notices of Motion have precedence of 
all Orders of the Day on Fridays.”” That 
proposal was, of course, limited to the 
time between Easter and Wkitsuntide, and 
the effect of it would be to make an ex- 
periment for that time of the Motion pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for St. Ives. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Question, to add the words, ‘‘ and that No- 
tices of Motions have precedence of Orders 
of the Day upon Fridays.” 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
did not intend to call upon the House to 
affirm his proposition at the present mo- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman should 
first give notice of his intention to move 
the addition of those words. What had 
been stated as to the disappointment which 
the adoption of the Resolution would oeca- 
sion to independent Members was, in his 
mind, a strong argument in favour of due 
notice being given of the proposition. He 
was very sorry at having unintentionally 
stood in the way of the adoption of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for St. Ives 
(Mr. Paull) in which he concurred, by as- 
senting to the suggestion of the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) to 
refer the question to a Select Committee. 
He thought the best plan would be to refer 
the whole case to the consideration of 
Select Committee after Easter. ! 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, the subject 
was not before the House for the first 
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time. The Motion of the hon. Member 
for St. Ives and that of the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
had necessarily had the effect of calling 
attention to the subject, and he could not 
but think that without an inquiry by a 
Seleet Committee the House was perfectly 
prepared to decide the question. He thought 
Government had no reason to complain of 
the.conduct of the House this Session, 
seeing that a great number of Thursdays 
had actually been given up to them. But 
there was a general feeling that the time 
of the House was much wasted by the de- 
sultory discussions which took place on 
Fridays. He hoped therefore the propo- 
sition of the right hon. Gentleman would 
be aeceded to. 

Mr. A. MILLS observed that they had 
wasted an hour and a half in this discus- 
sion. He hoped that Government would 
aceede to the suggestion of the right hon. 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Walpdle) and postpone the subject till after 
Easter. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he objected to the 
House being hurried into the adoption of 
any such changes as were proposed, and 
therefore he wished to urge upon the Go- 
vernment the propriety of withdrawing the 
Motion, and bringing it forward after Easter. 
If Thursday were made a Government day 
instead of Friday, it would probably come 
to be felt that the public business of the 
week was over; hon. Members would leave 
town, and the House would be counted out 
every Friday. He would suggest to the 
noble Lord to amend his Motion by giving 
all Orders of the Day precedence on Thurs- 
days, so as to include the Bills of inde- 
pendent Members as well as those of the 
Government. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I rise to a point 
of order. I wish to know from you whether 
itis competent to the House to change a 
Standing Order without notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not understand 
this to be a Motion to change a Standing 
Order of the House. If this Motion were 
carried, the Standing Order would remain. 
It is only proposed to make a change for a 
certain number of days between Easter and 
Whitsuntide. I do not think, therefore 
that it is necessary to repeal the Standing 
Order for this purpose. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
words of the Standing Order itself were, 
“unless the House should otherwise di- 
rect.” Of course the addition he proposed 
Would-be a direction to the House. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it was the 


opinion of the Select Committee which sat 
to consider the forms and procedure of 
the House, that even the suspension of a 
Standing Order ought not to be made with- 
out notice. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Henley) had on Saturday drawn attention 
to the fact that several hon. Members who 
were chairmen of quarter sessions would 
be absent on the present occasion. Now, 
in the category of Members who attended 
quarter sessions were many hon. Gentle- 
men who took a most useful part in the 
business of the House. There were other 
and grave reasons why changes in the pro- 
cedure of the Louse should not be made 
without notice; but upon this ground alone 
he should support the suggestion of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) that this 
change in the Standing Order ought not to 
be made without notice. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he could 
not consent to give up both Thursday and 
Friday for Government business. But the 
change proposed by his right hon. Friend 
(Sir George Grey) was in the nature of 
an experiment during the interval between 
Easter and Whitsuntide. If the experi- 
ment did not sueceed the House could go 
back to its original practice. If, on the 
other hand, the change was found to be an 
improvement upon the present practice, if 
it favoured the despatch of business—if, 
above all, business came on when Members 
anticipated it would be taken, it would then 
be easy to make a change in the Standing 
Orders. 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 150; Noes 
126: Majority 24. 

Upon the Question that the Motion, as 
amended, be agreed to, 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
thought that the change proposed was a 
very unwise one, and would tend only to 
prolong indefinitely the conversazione with 
which the House was regaled every Friday 
evening. It would be much better to ar- 
range that on Fridays the Orders of the 
Day should be proceeded with at a speci- 
fied hour, say seven o'clock. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would re- 
peat his objection, which was as strong 
against the Motion as a whole as it was 
against that portion of it which had been 
already adopted. The Standing Orders 
ought not to be changed or suspended 
without notice, and he would urge the 
House not to decide rashly a question 
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which might seriously influence the future 
course of business. 

CotoxeL WILSON PATTEN thought 
the House had better try the utility of the 
Resolution just agreed to for a few weeks 
after Easter, and if the inconvenience 
which was feared really arose, he would 
be the first to vote against the plan. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE observed 
that if the privileges of independent Mem- 
bers were curtailed by the Government, it 
must be expected that those Members 
would avail themselves of every opportu- 
nity that might present itself for the pur- 
pose of discharging their duty to their con- 
stituents. He regretted that such Motions 
should be forced on against the general 
wish of the House. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to 
protest against the idea that the change 
was only to be an experiment, and to ex- 
press his fear that if onee sanctioned it 
would be established permanently. If in- 
dependent Members were prepared tamely 
to submit to the arrangement proposed, 
they might as well put on their hats and 
leave the House. 

Main Question, as amended, put. 

The [louse divided:—Ayes 142 ; Noes 
117: Majority 25. 

Resolved, 

“That upon Thursdays, after Easter and till 
Whitsuntide, Government Orders of the Day have 
precedence of Notices of Motions, and that No- | 
tices of Motions have precedence of Orders of | 
the Day upon Fridays.” 

Mr. DISRAELI:—In consequence of 
the vote to which the House has just 
arrived, considerable changes must take 
place in the conduct of public business. 
In the course of a few hours the House 
will adjourn, and it would be convenient 
if the noble Lord could give us some in- 
formation as to the mode in which the pub- 
lie business will be conducted after Easter. 
I would remind the House that there are 
two subjects of great importance—of great 
interest to the House generally, but par- 
ticularly important to the great Liberal 
party—namely, the measure for the aboli- 
tion of church rates and the measure for 
the reform of the House of Commons. 
Now, it so happens that by the change 
which has taken place in the order of con- 
ducting the public business it is impossible 
for the charch-rates question, which is a 
notice of Motion, to come on on Thursday, 
which has now become an Order Day, and 
the notice given by the noble Lord the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs for the 
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resumption of the debate on the Reform 
Bill cannot now come on on Friday, the 
20th, because that Order Day has ‘been 
transformed into a Notice Day. Now, it 
would be very much to our convenience if 
the noble Lord would inform us when the 
resumption of the debate on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill will be taken, 
and also if the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tavistock (Sir J. Trelawny)—if he is 
in the House—will favour us by stating 
what are his intentions with regard to the 
third reading of the Chureh Rates Abo. 
lition Bill ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
arrangements proposed are, that we should 
take the Navy Estimates on Monday after 
the re assembling of the House; on Thurs 
day the finance ; and on the Monday fol- 
lowing the second reading of the Reform 
Bill. 

Mr. MALINS said, that there was a 
Bill of extraordinary length, consisting of 
570 clauses before the House—the new 
Bankruptcy Bill—he begged to know when 
that would be taken? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
could not then answer the Question. 

Cotonet KNOX asked whether it would 
be army or Navy Estimates on the Mon- 
day ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, they 
proposed to take the Navy Estimates, 

CotoneL HERBERT said, that with 
regard to the Army Estimates the House 


| had been informed that they had been 


delayed in consequence of the return of 
several regiments from India. As this 
must necessarily occasion great delay, he 
begged to ask upon what day they would 
be presented again ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that o 
considerable portion of these Estimates had 
to be reprinted, and the immense mass of 
figures in them took time. He would, 
however, lay them on the table on the first 
day the House met after the recess. 


SARDINIA AND THE DUCHIES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HENNESSY ssid, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government have ad- 
vised Iler Majesty to reeognize the annex- 
ation of Bologna, Tuscany, Modena, and 
Parma to the kingdom of Sardinia ; and, 
if so, whether he is prepared to state the 
reasons which have induced the Government 
to tender such adviee to Her Majesty ? 
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Lord JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, in reply 
to the question of the hon. Gentleman, I 
beg to state that the King of Sardinia has 
pot taken any new title, but his dominions 
have been enlarged by the annexation of 
Lombardy; and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we have advised Her Majesty to 
consider the new part of the King’s do- 
minions as forming part of his kingdom of 
Sardinia. The hon, Gentleman probably 
knows that as soon as the Austrian troops 
left Bologna, the Papal authorities left it 
likewise, and the country was left without 
any Government. In Tuscany, as soon as 
the Grand Duke left Florence, the grand- 
ducal authorities also left. At Modena 
the same thing occurred. The Duchess 
of Parma showed more courage and de- 
termination, but still she was obliged to 
leave her dominions. These different states 
have re-constituted themselves of their 
own accord, and annexed themselves to the 
dominions of the King of Sardinia. If 
the hon. Gentleman wishes to go further 
into the matter and inquire into the causes 
which induced the people of those states 
to leave their former sovereigns, and their 
motives for so doing, he will have to give 
notice of a Motion on the subject. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
whether the noble Lord had any objection 
to produce any recent correspondence be- 
tween the Government and Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at Rome, Mr. Russell ? 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, there 
was no Chargé d’Affaires at Rome. Mr. 
Russell was only an Attaché to the Ministry 
at Florence. He had laid on the table from 
time to time some letters from Mr. Russell 
to the Home Government, and he did not 
think there were any more which it was 
necessary to produce. 


CUSTOMS ACTS.—COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee according to Or- 
der; Mr. Massey in the Chair. 


(In the Committee.) 
Resolution 20, 


“That in aid of the Charges of Customs’ 
Establishments incident to the conduct 
of Trade and to the statistical accounts 
thereof there shall be charged as follows 
upon all articles, except Corn, Grain, or 
Flour, and Timber and Wood goods, upon 


the importation thereof,— s. d. 
Per package or parcel . ° . 
Animals, per head ° . 0 1 
Goods in bulk, for each unit of entry 


With power to the Lords of the ‘T'rea- 
Sury to frame regulations for adjusting the 
amount of such payments in certain cases 
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by altering the unit of entry, or quantity, 
or number of goods which is to form the 
unit of entry for the purpose of this charge, 
so that the charge shall, as little as may 
be, exceed one quarter per cent on the 
goods of the lowest value usually imported 
under the denomination ; and every person 
entering goods for exportation at the Cus- 
tom House shall be required to present to 
the proper Officer of Customs a copy of his 
bill of lading in respect of such goods, with 
a correct endorsement thereon of the par- 
ticulars and value of the goods comprised 
in such bill of lading, and that such copy 
of the bill of lading so presented shall be 
deemed the entry outwards for such goods, 
and be charged with a duty of . ° -1 6” 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tuk EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was no necessity to 
trouble the Committee with any lengthened 
details, but merely to explain the relation 
in which this Resolution stood to the origi- 
nal Resolution No, 11. At that time it 
was proposed to make a charge of ld. 
upon all articles of import and export alike, 
with certain adjustments, so as to keep it 
within a certain proportion of the value of 
the goods. It was also proposed to levy 
charges on articles removed in bond and 
on operations in warehouses. The total 
proceeds of these charges as originally 
proposed were calculated at £420,000— 
namely, £300,000 from the penny charge; 
£60,000 from the charge on goods re- 
moved; and £60,000 from the charge on 
operations in warehouses. But there were 
various points, particularly in respect to 
the charges on goods removed and on ope- 
rations in warehouses, which were received 
with a great deal of doubt, distrust, and 
even disapproval by those classes in the 
mercantile world immediately affected by 
them; and he was bound to say that, as 
originally framed, they would probably have 
tended to restrict the application of the 
warehousing system, which was so highly 
beneficial to the country. There was some 
difficulty in the application of the penny 
registration to the trade, particularly the 
export trade, which for revenue purposes 
was not so easily managed as the import 
trade. The export trade had entailed the 
principal sacrifice which he was about to 
make. At one time he was disposed to 
get rid of the difficulty felt in the adjust- 
ment of the penny rate, by reverting toa 
charge ad valorem of 2s. 6d. per cent. 
Doubtless that charge would have had some 
great recommendatior, It would have 
been levied in a very simple manner, and 
it would have had the effect of establish- 
ing that immediate relation between the 
statistical accounts of the country and the 
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value of the goods which would have made 
it, to a certain extent, the duty of the 
Custom-house officers to check the value 
of the goods, and in that manner would 
have enabled us probably to attain what 
he had always looked upon as a most im- 
portant public object apart from the fiscal 
operation of the Resolution—namely, a 
much greater correctness of the statistical 
accounts of goods of export. The accounts 
of the exports on which we so much re- 
lied, on which we founded such important 
arguments, and which formed the basis of 
a considerable part of our political policy, 
were in many of their details exceedingly 
inaccurate. [Mr. Newpreate: Hear, hear! } 
The objection to the ad valorem duty was 
that it offered—not to merchants, but to 
the smaller agents—perpetual temptation 
to petty fraud, therefore he entertained 
with great willingness a proposition on be- 
half of the mercantile community to sub- 
stitute a fixed sum, to be levied by way of 
stamp on bills of lading outwards, and the 
Government were disposed to regard this 
proposition the more favourably because 
it tended to increase the accuracy of the 
statistics. The usage at present was for 
three bills of lading to be drawn and given 
to the parties concerned. These were 
countersigned by the different persons who 
were responsible, and they were liable to 
bear a stamp of 6d. each. The proposal 
had been that in all cases a fourth bill 
of lading should be given similarly coun- 
tersigned, and certifying to contain an ac- 
curate account of the goods. That would 
supply, according to the estimates of the 
proposers, from £100,000 to £120,000 to 
the Exchequer. Taking, however, the bill 
of lading as they now proposed to do, with 
the stamp of 1s. 6d., they did not estimate 
that it would yield more tian £60,000. 
As the plan was originally suggested to 
Parliament he should have expected to 
raise a considerably greater sum than that 
from the penny charge on exports. They 
had reckoned on obtaining nearly £300,000. 
As the plan now stood it would produce on 
imports about £170,000, and on the stamp 
on bills of lading outwards £60,000, mak- 
ing together £230,000 ; thus involving a 
sacrifice of some £70,000. Nor was that 
the whole amount of reduction as the other 
Resolutions would yield considerably less, 
even if they stood as they now did, than 
under the original estimate. The second 
Resolution related to goods removed under 
bond, and would produce somewhat less 
than it would have done under its origi- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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nal form. The Estimate at first stood at 
between £50,000 and £60,000 ; now it 
was about £50,000. The third Resolution 
dealt with charges on operations in ware: 
house. The rate on those operations had 
been so much reduced that instead of 
ducing from £60,000 to £70,000, the Res 
solution in its present shape would. produce 
only £30,000. There was still an indis- 
position on the part of many Gentlemen 
connected with the trade to see this prin- 
ciple of charge for operations in warehouse 
adopted. They did not dispute its justice 
but its policy in respect to the convenience 
of commerce. He was not ‘prepared. to 
abandon the Resolution, but as those who 
were opposed to it were still engaged in 
considering what substitute less open to 
objection they could suggest, he was quite 
willing to let the question stand over till 
after the Easter recess. On the whole, 
then, there would be a surrender of reve. 
nue, as compared with the original Esti- 
mate, of from £100,000 to £120,000, 
even assuming the third Resolution to be 
either passed or replaced by one equally 
productive. That surrender they might 
safely venture to make. The state of the 
revenue was good, and the changes of 
arrangement that had been made in the 
course of their discussions had been fa 
vourable to the Exchequer rather than 
otherwise. The sacrifice he had men- 
tioned would, therefore, not impair the 
stability of the calculations for the year, 
especially as they would still attain the ob- 
jects of policy which they originally had 
in view. Effectual precaution had now been 
taken under the first Resolution against 
the oppressive operation of the penny charge 
on packages. As regarded certain imports 
that simple impost would prove very oner; 
ous, the most conspicuous illustration of 
this being the case of boxes of fruit im- 
ported from the East, and which were used 
for filling up irregular spaces in cargoes 
called ‘* broken stowage.”’ 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
put a question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Some time since he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had brought under the consideration 
of the House the fact that the exports from 
the port of Liverpool were grossly over 
valued. There were now no duties onex* 
ports, and no one could anticipate that the 
exporter would undervalue his goods, be- 
cause he could gain no advantage by un- 
dervaluation, which would be used against 
him in the market to which his goods were: 
being sent. He wished to ask the right 
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hon. Gentleman whether he would take 
any additional steps to provide that the 
declared value should be more accurately 
given than heretofore. The trader was 
not likely to cry down his own goods be- 
fore they reached their market, and he 
believed that the declared value had been 
considerably exaggerated. During a labo- 
rious course of examination, the actual 
value of the imports and exports of this 
country, for seven years, he discovered 
that the declared value of goods exported 
was generally above the real value, very 
considerably above the real value of the 
goods. . Then with regard to the imports, 
he was afraid that notwithstanding the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statistical arrange- 
ments increased accuracy, a greater accu- 
racy, or even equal accuracy with that 
which had been obtained under the system 
that had hitherto prevailed, could not be 
hoped for. When there was an ad valorem 
duty it was the business of the Custom- 
house to ascertain the value of the im- 
ports. They, therefore, became cognizant 
of their value ; and the statistical depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade was furnished 
with information which now they had lost; 
for when all duty upon the great bulk of 
the articles imported was abolished, the in- 
ducement to accurate examination ceased. 
It appeared to him that they would have 
the quantities given of the exports and im- 
ports, but nothing more, under the pro- 
posed arrangement. He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he thought it 
possible, or whether he intended, to adopt 
means to ensure increased accuracy with 
rogard ta the declared value of our ex- 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER did not think that the hon. Gen- 
tleman was accurate in his impression that 
the value of the exports was systemati- 
cally overstated. On the contrary, the ex- 
ports were often not entered at all, not 
unfrequently they were entered twice over, 
sometimes they were entered too low; 
sometimes too high ; but he did not think 
@ was reason to believe that they were 
systematically overstated. On the con- 
trary, he would be inclined to think that 
they were understated. He did not think 
there were adequate motives for oversta- 
ting the value, and, speaking in the pre- 
sence of many hon. Gentlemen who were 
well informed on the subject, he judged by 
this reason, that up to the year 1845 they 
had.an ad valorem tax of 10s. per cent. 
When that tax was levied upon the ex- 
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ports there was a motive for understating 
the value. Trade at that time was grow- 
ing rapidly ; still that 10s. could have 
hardly had any material effect on an un- 
dervaluing of the return, and this the 
figures showed. When that tax ceased 
there was no sudden start, no great in- 
crease in the returns immediately, although 
an increase occurred some years after- 
wards. He thought, therefore, it was un- 
necessary to check the import returns upon 
this ground. But the values were de- 
livered to the Customs at present by junior 
clerks of mereantile establishments, and 
they were not attested by responsible per- 
sons upon a bill of lading. It were de- 
sirable that this attestation should be se- 
cured; but as regarded the imports he 
thought no additional security would be 
necessary. He did not think any addi- 
tional security was required. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that he doubted 
very much whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would obtain all he expected from his 
proposals, At present there was a large 
class of goods imported in small pack- 
ages, known amongst shippers as ‘* broken 
stowage,’’ and which were taken for half 
freight by shipowners, because they could 
be conveniently used for filling up small 
spaces. The result of this tax of ld. on 
packages would be that a number of small 
ones would be put into one large one, and 
not then being useful as broken stowage, 
they would be charged full freight, and thus 
the consunier would pay double what he paid 
before. Again, the great bulk of our im- 
ports were now free of duty, but a charge 
would be created on all by this penny tax. 
At the Custom-house journal and ledger 
entries would be required for every penny 
or sixpence that was charged, so that in 
many cases the cost of collection would be 
greater than the revenue obtained. The 
additional 1s. 6d. on the fourth bill of 
lading he understood was merely for the 
purpose of securing correct statistical re- 
turns to the Custom-house, not for raising 
an additional revenue. But its operation 
would be extremely unjust. If a bill of 
lading represented goods not worth more 
than 5s., it would be taxed ls. 6d. ; while 
one representing £10,000 would only pay 
the same. To carry out the system would 
entail an immense amount of labour, much 
more than the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer supposed. He hoped that this Re 
solution also would be deferred until after 
Easter. 

Mr. T. BARING said, that though the 
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amended Resolutions were preferable to 
those originally proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the grave objection re- 
mained that they introduced fresh com- 
plications into the operations of trade— 
subjected those engaged in trade to petty 
and vexatious payments—and introduced a 
system which it had been the object of 
past legislation to put an end to by sim- 
plifying as much as possible the process of 
buying and selling. No doubt after the 
sanction given by the Ilouse to the re- 
moval of duties upon a variety of articles 
which he believed ought to have been maitt- 
tained—a removal which would - neither 
benefit the revenue nor the consumer—he 
admitted that some substitute must be 
found. A more regular substitute, how. 
ever, might have been found than this 1d. 
charge upon every package — especially 
when the right hon. Gentleman was obliged 
to leave a regulating power to the Lords 
of the Treasury. He thought that the 
penny system was an erroneous one. It 
had sueceeded remarkably well in the Post 
Office ; but there the rate had been re- 
duced to a penny from a much higher 
amount ; here a penny was imposed where 
nothing had been paid before. It would 
make the operations of trade and shipping 
a constant series of taxes from beginning to 
end, and when they began to add pence to 
pence on every small transaction through- 
out successive stages on the same articles, 
it was clear that, in the aggregate, it must 
produce a monstrous effect. If England 
was to be the emporium of foreign trade, 
the imposition of such charges as these 
must be most damaging. Competition was 
already smart enough, and the moment 
when a heavy income tax was being put 
on Schedule D, which ineluded traders, 
was most inopportune for inventing a new 
tax of this character. At present sta- 
tistical returns were obtained from the 
Custom-house clerks without any addi- 
tional expense, and there was no need to 
levy a new penny tax for that purpose. 
They were taking off indirect taxation 
which really affected hardly anybody, and 
putting direct taxes on traders and mer- 
chants. The tax on dock warrants affected 
London peculiarly. The tax on bills of 
lading had been suggested by the mercan- 
tile body to the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer as a substitute for all those obnoxious 
pence ; but having got the suggestion he 
adopted it, and retained all the other taxes. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tun EXCHi- 
QUER—No, no. As the Resolution stood 

Mr. T. Baring 
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originally it was a penny upon imports and 
exports as well, Now it is a penny upon 
imports ; and instead of putting it on ex. 
ports, we tax the bill of lading. 

Mr. T. BARING said, that the ex. 
porter ought to pay as well as the im. 
porter. Though the charge on bills of 
lading was objectionable, it might have 
been admitted as a substitute for the other 
little vexatious charges. There was no 
use in testing the opinion of the Com. 
mittee, and the sufferers from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s plan must bear it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he did not 
share in the general objection to those 
charges ; but if at any time they produced 
more than was anticipated from them, the 
mercantile interest would have a fair claim 
for their reduction, He thought that the 
penny tax on packages would he collected 
without much trouble, and would produce 
much more than was expected. As to the 
unit of entry be saw no great difficulty in 
carrying out the arrangements proposed 
by the Resolution. Nor did he think 
that the duty on packages would have the 
effect of diminishing the quantity of goods 
brought in under the denomination of 
‘*broken stowage.’’ There would be no 
difficulty in so arranging the unit of duty 
in all cases that shippers of goods in all 
parts of the world would know perfectly 
well what peculiar circumstances they had 
to meet. The proposed tax on bills of 
lading would lead to great advantage in 
ascertaining ‘the quantity of our exports, 
The bill of Jading was in effect a contract 
between the shipper of the goods and the 
owner of the ship, and was not likely to 
be far wrong on either side, The fourth 
copy of the bill of lading would answer all 
the purposes of a declaration of value, and 
afford a very satisfactory means of arriving 
at the quantity and value of the exports 
of this country. 

Sim HUGH CAIRNS said, he wished 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the man- 
ner in which the cross-Channel trade 
might be affected by the Resolutions. 
Hitherto the trade from Ireland to Eng- 
land, even although the goods were in- 
tended to be re-shipped in England, had 
not been considered export trade, nor had 
goods erossing from England to Ireland 
been regarded as import trade. It ap 
peared, however, according to the wording 
of these Resolutions, that goods sent from 
Ireland to Liverpool to be re-shipped, would 
be subjected to a double charge. / He 
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therefore asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer if he would be good enough to see 
tlat such precautions were taken as would 
prevent that from being the ease. Then, 
with regard to the statistical returns of the 
Irish trade, it’was a singular fact that 
though Ireland exported many millions’ 
worth ‘of goods per annum, yet as they 
were re-shipped from this country, no no- 
tiée whatever was taken of them in the re. 
turns as forming part of the export trade 
éf Ireland. From one port alone, Bel- 
fast, many millions’ worth of linen were 
éxported every year; but in the returns 
its exports were only stated at a few 
hundred thousand pounds. It would be 
desirable to have a eorreet record estab- 
lished, and this he thought might be done 
by adding the name of the place at which 
the’ goods were manufactured and from 
Which they were sent to the particulars of 
value already proposed to be required in 
the bill of lading. This would show the 
place that bond fide exported the goods, 
In reference to the power of adjusting the 
amount of payments required by these Re- 
solutions, he presumed that the Treasury, 
in whom that power was to be vested, 
would not be able to exceed the amount 
proposed by the Resolution, but would 
simply be able to fix any sum below that 
amount. The words of the Resolution 
“so that the charge shall as little as may 
be exceed } per cent on the goods of the 
lowest value usually imported ander the 
denomination” were vague and would seem 
to give the Treasury the power of fixing 
an amount higher than the maximum 
named in the Resolution. He would sug- 
gest they should run ‘* shall in no case ex- 
eéed 4 per cent”? and so on. Then with 
respect to the mode of ascertaining the 
value of the goods, it was proposed that 
the shipper should give that information. 
It would, however, be impossible to de- 
pend for aceuraey upon the shipper, be- 
yond which disputes and mistakes might 
dectir, which would be completely avoided 
if'the invoiee price of the goods were on 
all oceasions adopted. One serious objec- 
tion to the proposed tax on bills of lading 
Was its inequality, seeing that one bill of 
lading might be for £10 and another for 
£10,000. He thought it was a charge 
Hot justified by the motives assigned for 
Its imposition, besides which it would have 
& tendency to hamper trade, and when im- 
posed the pressure against it would lead to 
its removal, 


“Marv HANKEY? said, his: objection to 
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the charge on bills of lading was that they 
had not heard any satisfactory account 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer re+ 
speeting what it was to be a substitute for. 
It was not one of the original proposals 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
was made after strong objections had been 
urged against many of the minor details 
and charges originally proposed for adop- 
tion. He (Mr. Hankey) had no objection 
to a tax being imposed opon both outward 
and inward bills of lading, bat before he 
agreed to it he should like to have an 
assurance that the tax on packages would 
be given up. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had invited an expression of opin- 
ion from the City of London on this sub- 
ject, and he (Mr. Hankey) had presided 
at a meeting where the utmost unanimity 
prevailed, and the opinion of that meeting 
was decidedly averse to this tax, but they 
had consented to it on the understanding 
that it was to be in substitution of the 
proposed charge on packages. Now it 
seemed that they were to be saddled with 
both. 

Mr. CAVE said, he did not agree with 
what his hon. Friend opposite had said, 
He preferred the present measure to that 
which had been indicated in the opening 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; not that he gave his approval to the 
measure ; on the contrary, he considered 
the collection of statistics a mere pretence. 
It might be a subject of question whe- 
ther the cost of collecting statistics for the 
benefit of the community should be sad- 
died. on the commercial classes. At pre- 
sent, however, it actually fell upon those 
classes, because the servants of the dock 
companies collected the information at the 
expense of the importers, and the Custom- 
house officers took it at second hand with- 
out farther inquiry. To lay a tax on bills 
of lading for the same purpose would be 
to imitate the conduct of the Russian offi- 
cers, who, before quitting a village where 
they had been living at free quarters, pre- 
sented a bill for the wear and tear of their 
teeth in eating dinners provided for no- 
thing. The measure was most unwelcome 
to the commercial classes, as being a mere 
revival of numerous small charges, which 
had long ago been abandoned, as most em- 
barrassing and inconvenient. The extra 
amount of account keeping such charges 
rendered necessary was most serious. Be- 
sides which the delay occasioned by them 
in elearing a ship might lead to the loss of 
a wind and of a voyage. He had known 
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instances of fifty tons of goods stopped in 
consequence of an error of a few shillings, 
and carts and vans sent away empty from 
a considerable distance, and every extra 
charge increased the chance of snch mis- 
takes. The most serious objection to the 
proposed tax was that it would lead to em- 
bezzlement. There was no greater source 
of embezzlement than that of entrusting 
elerks and carmen with small sums of 
money to pay these charges. To say that 
the proposed tax was a relief to the com- 
mercial classes was absurd. It was some- 
thing like a highwayman stopping a tra- 
veller and stripping him, and then giving 
him his own shirt and trowsers to go away 
with. He (Mr. Cave) was glad to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman was going to 
reconsider his proposition with respect to 
charges in bond. The real effect of the 
scheme, as originally proposed, would have 
been to drive away to foreign countries 
many of the operations now carried on in 
this country, especially in respect to arti- 
cles on which the duties were low. Thus 
the bonding system would be injured, for 
the importer would naturally prefer to pay 
the duty and perform the operations out 
of bond. He thought the general effect 
of the whole measure would disappoint the 
expectation of its framer, and that it would 
turn out that a scheme which professed to 
open up new channels of commerce would 
be found, on the contrary, to choke up those 
which already existed. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, he felt bound to 
support the fresh taxation now proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman, having given 
his support to the general principle of his 
scheme. But he wished to say a few words 
as to the way in which this tax would ope- 
rate. The right hon. Gentleman, wisely 
in his opinion, reduced the duty on exports 
to a much lower point than the duty on 
imports. The charge on the exports was 
calculated to bring in only £60,000: while 
the charge upon imports would bring in 
£190,000 a year; and as the exports were 
rather larger in amount, it was quite clear 
that the charge upon imports would be at 
least double that upon exports. The charge 
looked small upon paper, and it was so 
small that the importing merchant would 
not be able to charge it on the consumer. 
It was too small a charge, amounting only 
té 6d. per ton, and the whole of it would 
fall upon the unfortunate merchant, and 
would: in many cases increase from 25 to 
50 per cent the income tax which he paid, 
under Schedule D, to the Government. 


Mr. Cave 
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So that this was, in fact, a special tax ini 
posed on the mercantile classes. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, the question was 
not whether they would have any of these 
small taxes, but what was the best form in 
which they could be levied. He acce 
the proposition of the Chancellor of ‘the 
Exchequer as a compromise, and not be 
cause he agreed with its principle. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was bound 
to say, had most courteously received every 
representation that had been made to him 
He (Mr. Horsfall) had himself introduced 
a deputation which had proposed a tax on 
both outward and inward bills of lading; 
but that was found objectionable, and 
therefore the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed the present tax, which he (Mr; 
Horsfall) was prepared to accept as a com- 
promise. Nevertheless he should like:to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman that 
he was willing to abandon the tax alto- 
gether. If passed this Session, he had 
no doubt that a tax of that kind could not 
be of long continuance. With regard to 
the over valuing of goods sent from Liver 
pool, he was at a loss to assign any reason 
for so doing; but there was sometimes cares 
lessness on the part of the Custom-house 
clerks, and they were sometimes obliged to 
guess at the value, owing to the invoices 
not having come forward at the time of 
shipment. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought that 
the Committee was bound to admit the two 
propositions of the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer—the one that a certain portion of 
the deficiency created by the repeal of 
taxes must now be made up; and the other 
that it must be made up by taxes inc 
dent upon trade. But in the actual prope- 
sition before the Committee he would. sug- 
gest some modification. It was a question 
whether the charges proposed by the Re- 
solution were properly speaking Customs’ 
charges at all. Duties of Customs were 
invariably raised either according to weight 
quantity, or value; but these were rather 
in the nature of landing or wharf. Agait, 
he had another objection. The Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to raise 
under this Resolution £230,000, and «it 
was to be raised ‘‘ for defraying the cost 
of that part of the Customs’ establish- 
ments which was incident to the conduct 
of trade.” But so far from £230,000 
being necessary, £50,000 would be as 
much as would be required for that put- 
pose. He thought the country would be 
entitled to complain, if £230,000 year 
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was spent on establishments used only for 
“the conduct of trade and collecting statis- 
tistical returns. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland had very correctly stated that 
tlis-charge would add very much to the 
¢ost of the Customs’ establishments. The 
great mass of the expenses of the Custom- 
house was caused by the collection of the 
duties on duty-charged goods, the operations 
with respect to free goods being exceed- 
ingly simple. He wished, then, to know 
whether these charges or fees were to be 
treated as duties on duty-charged goods, 
or whether some other mode of dealing 
with them would be devised. In the latter 
ease the objection he had stated would fall 
tothe ground. He thought he could sung- 
gest a substitute not obnoxious to the ob- 
jections to which the proposed charge was 
liable, and yet capable of raising the re- 
quired revenue. The House was aware 
that all operations between the Custom- 
house and merebants were carried on by 
entries which were put into the Custom- 
house by clerks of the merchants, either 
simple in duplicate or triplicate. Now, in- 


stead of putting on a charge such as was 
proposed in the Resolution, and which 
would be a varying charge, he would pro- 


pose to the right hon. Gentleman to put 
on a uniform stamp of one penny on all 
entries. If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer were to require that all entries, docu- 
ments, shipping bills, or whatever else they 
might be, should be subject to a uniform 
stamp of one penny, he would be able to 
collect, if not as much as this Resolution 
would produce, at least sufficient to defray 
the charges for which this revenue was to 
be raised. With respect to the second 
part of the Resolution, which imposed 
1s. 6d. on every bill of lading, it was to be 
recollected that already bills of lading were 
subject to a charge of 6d. each; but that 
charge might be accepted as the means of 
collecting more satisfactory statistics than 
could at present be obtained. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that the com- 
plaint of the hon. Member for Peterbo- 
rough (Mr. Hankey), that he had adopted 


the suggestion with respect to the taxings} 


of the bill of lading and giving nothing in 
_Tetarn, was rather hard; because the duties 
which he surrendered would be very much 
larger than anything which he would get 
from the bill of lading. The bill of lading 
would not yield more than £60,000 a year 
upon @ sanguine estimate, while the 1s. 6d. 
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yielded upwards of £150,000. The hon. 
Member for Shoreham (Mr. Cave), seemed 
to think that the stamp duty of 1d. under 
this Resolution was imposed in respect 
merely of the statistical department ; the 
charge was of a more general character in- 
cident to the conduct of trade. It might 
be true with respect to the great dock es- 
tablishments in London, which were so ad- 
mirably organized that they stood in lieu 
of the services required from the Custom- 
house; but that was not the case with re- 
spect to other ports, where the returns 
made by Customs’ officers were taken as 
the very best authority by the merchants 
themselves, With respect to the observa- 
tions made by the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last, he must observe that he did not 
think the hon. Member correctly under- 
stood the practice of the Customs in refer- 
ence to the service rendered by that de- 
department. The hon, Gentleman pro- 
posed as a substitute the charge of ld. 
upon every entry and paper of whatever 
description passed by the Customs affeet- 
ing commerce and trade, Now, in the first 
place, he had no means of estimating what 
would be the produce of such a tax, and 
the hon, Gentleman did not say what he 
calculated it would yield; but, so far as it 
was a valid objection to this Resolution, 
that it would multiply small charges and 
give complication to accounts, it applied 
with tenfold force to this substitute, There 
was not a single act of any kind that was 
done by ‘the proprietors of goods in ware- 
house, ifor instance, whether of removal, 
re-packing, or otherwise, to which it would 
not apply, and he confessed he thought it 
would not be expedient to adopt it. The 
sum proposed to be levied would require to 
be paid when the first entry was passed 
through the Custom-house. It would all 
be collected at once, and there would be no 
complication of accounts whatever. In 
conelusion, he desired to express his opin- 
ion of the perfect fairness of the admis- 
sion that a Regolution of this kind should 
be considered part of the measures to 
which the House had already expressed its 
assent. 

Ma: CHILDERS inquired whether these 
charges would pass through the Customs’ 
books in the same way as the ordinary 
duties? 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he apprehend- 
ed that there could be no difficulty in in- 
structing the Customs’ department to keep 
a separate account of this duty, so that if 
it were subsequently found that the amount 
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of duty was out of proportion to the cost 
of collection the mercantile community 
might have the benefit which might na- 
turally be expected under these circum- 
stances. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, a separate account would be 
kept of all these charges, and the fullest 
means given to ascertain what was their 
produce, with a view to any proposal that 
might afterwards be made respecting them. 
As regards the collection of them, that 
would be conducted as far as possible 
by stamps prepared for the purpose, and 
which, no doubt, would be very exten- 
sively used for the convenience of parties. 
His right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Customs assured him that the whole opera- 
tion would be a matter of the greatest sim- 
plicity, and would not interfere with the 
extensive reduction of the establishment 
which he promised. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to im- 
press on the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the propriety of reconsidering 
this charge of one penny. He was anx- 
ious that, if it was not necessary to amend 
the Resolution, the Government, in bring- 
ing iv the Bill, should have a complete 
schedule of charges to which the merchant 
could refer. He also wished to ask whe. 
ther the penalties would still be applicable 
as before? [The CuanceLor of the Ex- 
cuEQUER: Yes.] Ile was going to sug- 
gest that the penalties would be exceed- 
ingly heavy in proportion to the proposed 
rates, and he hoped the subject would en- 
gage the attention of the Government. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolution 21: — 

“That in aid of the charge of the Customs’ 
Establishment incident to the Warehousing and 
Removal of Goods under Bond, there shall be 
charged (irrespective of any duties of Customs, 
or other charges payable by law, and in addi- 
tion thereto), a Customs’ duty at the rate of 
10s. per £100 on the amount of Customs’ duty 
payable on such goods as shall be warehoused, 
and removed under bond from any warehouse in 
any port or place to any warehouse in any other 
port or place, and at the rate of 5s. per £100 on 
the amount of Customs duty payable on such 
goods warehoused but not removed, to be paid in 
each case on taking such goods out of bond for 
home consumption ; provided that tobacco shall 
only be chargeable with half the above rates, and 
that no more than the sum of 5s., in addition to 
the sum of 5s. per centum, shall be chargeable 
upon a single delivery of sugars for refineries when 
removed under bond.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER said, the charges upon warehouse 
operations of all kiuds, including the re- 
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moval, were estimated at about £120,000 
a year, and it was proposed in lieu of that 
to have a fee taken upon all. warehoused 
goods when delivered at the warehousg; 
irrespective of their being removed, to 
the amount of 10s. per cent. «Butind 
sooner had that proposal been made than 
considerable opposition arose from some 
classes of Gentlemen engaged in. trade} 
who observed that the cost to whieh the 
country was put by the warehoused goods 
was extremely different, and expressed.a 
great preference for the principle of the 
Resolution in comparison with the new and 
uniform proposal. When the Resolution 
was proposed to the Committee originally, 
he ventured to state that it had in viewan 
important object of policy—namely, to pro 
vide some self-acting regulator of the ware. 
housing system. By degrees that system 
—speaking now only with regard ‘to ports 
—had received an extension which was 
very costly to the country, for the eom 
venience, in many instances, of very small 
communities, aud without any compen 
sating advantages to the Exchequer. It 
was needless to go into details or namesvof 
places, but it was within the knowledge of 
those who heard him, that a number of 
very small places enjoyed warehousing 
privileges at the cost of the Crown, which 
was the cost of the public, simply because 
they were ports of importation. They en 
joyed the privilege, not with respect to the 
goods which they imported, in regard to 
which, it might be natural enough to grant 
it; but in regard to goods which they did 
not import at all, and only received from 
importing places. The consequence was 
that large towns in the interior became 
desirous of having warehousing privileges 
extended to them. Manchester very na 
turally, and very fairly took the lead inthe 
movement, and obtained, on condition of 
bearing the necessary charge, the conces- 
sion of warehousing privileges. But as it 
was subjected to the condition that the 
town should in one form or another bear 
the charge, Manchester complained of 
having to bear the cost where the deliveries 
amounted to hundreds of thousands a year, 
when little, insignificant places, because 
they happened to be ports, enjoyed ware- 
housing privileges, and had warehousing 
establishments maintained at the cost of 
the public, and goods removed to them 


without any charge, and without at the _ 


same time being called upon to contribute 
one farthing to the cost of the Customs 
establishment. A desire spread in the 
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country, as a natural consequence, for the 
extension and multiplication of warehousing 
privileges at the cost of the public. He 
did not see where the demand was to stop, 
unless the places themselves were in some 
degree or some manner made to contribute. 
On grounds, therefore, both of policy and 
of justice, he thought the proposal of the 
Government sound and wise. He would 
also submit to the Committee that there 
ought to be some difference made in the 
charge when the goods were removed in 
bond. However small that difference might 
be, yet it would operate in the nature of a 
regulating charge. It would make the in- 
habitants contribute something towards the 
cost of the warehousing establishment, and 
would operate powerfully in preventing un- 
due demands for the extension of the 
system inwards throughout the country, 
while on the other hand it would enable 
the Government to give fair scope to the 
extension, where the cost of the Crown 
was not likely to be very great. The 
charge was not a Customs’ duty, but a fee 
upon goods which had gone into the ware- 
houses and were delivered from it. The 
parties upon whom the charges fell in the 
first instance would not be the importers 
of the goods, but the retail dealers in the 
country. The charge would be paid upon 
the delivery of goods, and by the persons 
to whom they were delivered. Great ob- 
jections had been made to a charge of 4 
per cent, but he was happy to understand 
that the tea trade were now perfectly satis- 
fied with the charge as it now stood, of } 
percent. There was an exception in the 
case of tobacco, because the charge was 
levied not on the value of the goods, but 
on the amount of duty, and the daty on 
tobacco was higher out of all proportion 
than any other duty. It was therefore 
proposed that the charge on tobacco should 
be mitigated by one moiety. The charge 
upon goods removed had been also fixed at 
t per cent, and if the principle were sound 
that there should be a contribution towards 
the cost of these warehousing privileges, 
then he submitted to the Committee that 
the charge imposed was a fair one. The 
charge would be 5s. per cent, and if they 
took the rate at which money could be ob- 
tained at 4 per cent per annum, the 5s. 
would represent 21 days’ interest upon 
the money payable for the goods. It was 
not fair to call upon the public for the 
charge of these warehousing establish- 
ments, These were the grounds on which 
the second 5s, was imposed. The only 
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way of regulating the extension of the sys- 
tem was to call on the parties themselves to 
make a moderate contribution towards the 
cost of the establishments, and there was 
no way of doing this more fairly than bya 
small charge on the goods when removed. 
A special provision, however, was to be 
made for the particular case of sugar. 
Sugar cost in removal comparatively little 
to the Customs, for it was delivered from 
bond in very large quantities, and it was 
therefore proposed that for 5s. any single 
quantity of sugar should be delivered for 
refineries out of bond. The effect of this 
would be to substitute instead of 5s. per 
cent, a charge almost inappreciably small. 
The produce of the whole Resolution would 
be about £50,000—a considerable reduc- 
tion of revenue as compared with that 
which would have acerued under the ori- 
ginal proposition. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“ That the words, ‘ That in aid of the charge of 
the Customs’ Establishment incident to the Ware- 
housing and Removal,’ stand part of the pro- 
posed Resolution.” 

Mr. DALGLISHU said, the Resolution, 
as it stood, was calculated to confer unfair 
advantages on the larger over the smaller 
ports, and to have the effect of giving the 
tea trade an advantage of the quarter per 
cent. He should, therefore, move the fol- 
lowing Amendment : 


“ Resolution 21, line 2, leave out ‘and re- 
moval.’ Line 4 to liné 7, leave out ‘10s. per 
£100 on the amount of Customs’ duty payable on 
such goods as shall be warehoused, and removed 
under bond from any warehouse in any port or 
place, to any warehouse in any other port or 
place, and at the rate of.’ Lines 8 and 9, leave 
out ‘ but not removed, ’ and ‘in such case.’ Line 
11, leave out ‘and that no more than the sum of 
5s., in addition to the sum of 5s. per centum, 
shall be chargeable upon any single delivery of 
sugars for refineries when removed under bond.’” 


Amendment, proposed, to leave out the 
words ** and Removal.” 

Question put, ** That those words stand 
part of the proposed Resolution.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 64; 
Noes 50: Majority 14. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. CHILDERS suggested that a much 
more equitable plan, and one by which the 
revenue might be more easily collected, 
was to impose a small annual fee upon the 
warehouses themselves. As he was aware 
that he could not move this as an Amend- 
ment, he would ask the House to reject 
the Resvlution, so that, if rejected, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might con- 
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sider the propriety of coming to such an 
arrangement as he had suggested. 

Mr. W. MILLER said, he begged to 
second the proposition of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Childers), as he entertained great ob- 
jections to the proposed charge upon re- 
movals. 

Mr. VANCE said, the inhabitants of the 
city he had the honour to represent (Dublin) 
contributed very largely to the Customs of 
the country, and this charge would fall on 
them particularly heavy. By false legisla- 
tion they had been deprived of their foreign 
trade, and were obliged to import, for in- 
stance, their teas from Liverpool or Lon- 
don. They laboured under various charges 
for entering goods in bond. They had to 
pay ls. for every entry, either of goods 
coming into or going out of bond, and 2s. 
on every Customs’ entry for warehousing 
goods imported from foreign ports. The 
result was, they would have to pay the 
charges already imposed, as well as the 
extra charges proposed to be placed on 
them by the Resolution. If these new 
imposts were placed upon them they ought 
to be relieved of the old; and he believed 
the merchants of Dublin had made very 
strong representations to the right hon. 
Gentleman on the subject. He quite agreed 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Belfast (Sir H. Cairns), that 
it would be most desirable to have some 
statistics of Ireland, with regard to its ex- 
ports, and also of the coast Channel trade, 
because it was stated that Ireland contri- 
buted only a certain amount to the revenue. 
That amount was merely taken from the 
sum obtained by the dues paid in the Cus- 
tom-house ; but it should be remembered 
that they paid the duty upon tea, and 
many other articles in Liverpool, of which 
no record whatever was made; and Ireland 
was taken to contribute much less to the 
taxation of the country than it really did. 
He must enter his strong protest against 
those charges on account of warehousing. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question of the statistics 
of Irish taxation had already been under 
discussion that evening, and the Govern- 
ment intended to make inquiries with a 
view to ascertain whether those statistics 
could be improved. With respect to the 
Motion for rejecting the Resolution the 
seconder had based his support of that 
Motion upon his objection to the charge 
upon removals. That charge was only a 
matter of £8,000 or £10,000, but the whole 
Resolution involved a sum of £50,000, and 
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surely the hon. Member would not deprive 
the revenue of that amount simply because 
he objected to the smaller sum, especially 
as there would be other opportunities for 
explaining his objections to the charge 
upon the removal of goods. The sugges. 
tion of the hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) to impose an annual tar 
upon each bonded warehouse was most 
startling, and one that he did not think 
the House would agree to. There were 
1,200 bonded warehouses in the country, 
and to call upon the proprietors of those 
warekouses to pay £50,000 a year, at a 
time when Parliament by remitting duties 
was excluding from them a large class of 
goods, and thus, to some extent, taking 
the bread out of their mouths, was too vio. 
lent a proposition. The £40,000 upon 
warehousing was generally recognized as a 
fair charge by the retail dealers who would 
have to pay it, and he thought the Com. 
mittee would not deprive the revenue of 
that amount because of any objection toa 
lesser amount for removals. 

Mr. CHILDERS remarked, that ‘the 
principle had always been laid down by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that it was 
the consumer who paid the taxes upon all 
articles. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he objected 
to the favour shown to sugar for refineries. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER observed, he was willing to omit 
the words ‘* for refineries.” 

Mr. CRUM-EWING: And rum? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, rum had, by an accident of 
legislation, actually obtained a protecting 
duty, and-therefore he would recommend 
the hon. Member not to enter upon any 
diseussion upon that subject. 

Mr. T. BARING said, he wished to 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
pass the Resolution as it now stood, or 
whether it was to undergo any modifica- 
tion ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that the only modification 
would be that in the place of the word 
“duties ’’ would be substituted dues,” 
or “ charges,” and he also proposed to 
strike out the words “ for refineries.” 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he would 
appeal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as to whether it would be desirable for so 
small a sum as £12,000 to incur such dis- 
satisfaction at the outports, and occasion 
such an amount of inconvenience to re 
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dealers at those outports, as would follow 
from the charge. He objected to the prin- 
ciple of taxing large outports, which amply 
paid for their Customs establishments, in 
order to cover the deficiency in small ones 
which did not pay. Let them apply that 
principle to the Post Office revenue, and 
they would be obliged to put a large im- 

ton towns which paid for their postal 
establishments, in order to compensate the 
Post Office for the expenditure in small 
places whose letter traffic did not pay. He 
would venture to ask whether it would not 
be better for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer to reconsider the Resolution. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that unfortunately the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not in the 
House when he made his statement upon 
this subject, and fully explained the object 
of the Resolution. The charge on removals 
was not for purposes of revenue, but to 
provide a self-acting regulation instead of 
having a great warehousing system through- 
out the country. He would not, however, 
preclude himself from reconsidering the 
principle suggested by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Dalglish) in a modified form. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he thought the small places should be re- 
quired to pay their own expenses, and 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not insist on such a petty tax as 
that now proposed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he thought that 
the small trader would not only have to 
pay for the accommodation in his own 
town, but he would have to pay for the 
accommodation in London ; in other words, 
he would not only have to pay the pro- 
posed 5s. in his own town, but an extra 
charge in large towns. He did not think 
they ought to endorse any legislation which 
would impose a differential duty, and place 
the traders and consumers in sinall towns 
at a disadvantage with those of the larger 
towns. The result would be to produce a 
differential price of 1 per cent on tea and 
other articles. He hoped, when they went 
into Committee on the Bill, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would yield to the very 
strong expression of opinion in regard to 
this matter, because the Resolution had 
been carried only by a small majority. 

Motion made, and Question,— 

“That the words ‘of Goods under Bond, there 
shall be charged (irrespective of any Duties of 
Customs, or other charges payable by law, and in 
addition thereto), a Customs due or charge at the 
rate of Ten Shillings per £100 on the amount of 

Duty payable on such goods, as shall be 
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warehoused and removed under bond from any 
warehouse in any port or place to any ware- 
house in any other port or place, and at the 
rate of Five Shillings per £100 on the amount of 
Customs Duty payable on such goods warehoused 
but not removed, to be paid in each case on taking 
such goods out of bond for home consumption ; 
provided that Tobacco’ shall only be chargeable 
with half the above rates, and likewise that no 
more than the sum of Five Shillings, in addition 
to the sum of Five Shillings per centum, shall be 
chargeable upon any single delivery of Sugars 
when removed under bond,’ stand part of the pro- 
posed Resolution,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Thursday 19th April. 


REFRESHMENT HOUSES AND WINE LI- 
CENSES BILL._SECOND READING. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De 
bate on Question [26th March], ‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. CROOK said, he rose to move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that there were two parties who objected 
to this Bill. He rose to advocate ‘the 
claims of one of these parties. With the 
licensed victuallers he had no sympathy 
or desire to contribute to their objects. 
He appeared before the House simply as 
the advocate of the opinions which the 
temperance societies of this country had 
expressed in their petitions, and which pe- 
titions had been largely signed by persons 
who were not members of temperance so- 
cieties. He desired not to be understood 
on the present occasion as advocating any 
prohibitory system or a Maine law. The 
temperance reformers had not come before 
the House for such a purpose, but simply 
in the interest of general sobriety. They 
waived their peculiar views at this time, 
and took issue with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on his own conditions. The 
right hon. Gentleman had recommended 
the Bill to the House as a wise and good 
measure, calculated to promote sobriety, 
although he confessed that, while he ex- 
pected it would lead to a large increase in 
the consumption of foreign wine, he did 
not anticipate any sensible diminution of 
the sale of spirits and beer. The question, 
then, for the House to consider was the 
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effect this measure would have on the so- 
briety of the country. The petitions pre- 
sented to the House by those who disap- 
proved of the Bill contained 120,000 signa- 
tures. In the borough he represented (Bol- 


ton) there had been two large public meet-_ 


ings, which had pronounced unanimously 
against the Bill. Thirty out of forty-eight 
of the members of the Town Council had 
recorded their opinions in petition against 
it, although not more than five or six of 
them were connected with temperance so- 
cieties. There were also twenty-one Chris- 
tian ministers of Bolton who had expressed 
in writing their deprecation of the Bill; and 
he was not aware that there had proceeded 
from that town a single petition in favour 
of the Bill. Indeed, he was not aware 
that so much as one petition from any part 
‘of the country had been presented in sup- 
port of the Bill. He could not put his 
finger on any person who wanted the Bill. 
The temperance advocates, at all events, 
sympathised with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the shudder to which he con- 
fessed in the contemplation of the multi- 
titude of people who were already licensed 
by the Legislature to distribute intoxicating 
drinks. At the present moment 105,000 
individuals were specially set up by law tu 
administer to the comforts or to corrupt 
and demoralize and debase the people; and 
it was considered that they were amply 
sufficient to distribute any further importa- 
tion of foreign wine. This bill would im- 
mensely increase the facilities for the con- 
sumption of intoxicating drinks, and in the 
same proportion increase the facilities for 
intemperance. In the borough of Bolton 
there were 120 public-houses and 240 
beerhouses, which was quite enough for a 
population of 60,000 persons. It was esti- 
mated that an equal number of shops 
would take out wine licences under this 
Bill. Would that be at all calculated to 
promote sobriety? On the other hand, 
would pot such increased facilities tend 
greatly to augment the consumption of in- 
toxicating drinks? Wine being constantly 
on the counters of general shops would be 
very dangerous to young people and ser- 
vants, and they would frequently be dispos- 
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ed to give a preference to those shops which | 


offered the temptation. He believed that 


the houses of the licensed victuallers and | 


the beershops were nothing like so danger- 
ous as those places would be. He might 
remark, further, that the provisions of the 
Bill were in direct opposition to the Report 
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1854, of which the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, the now President of the 
Poor Law Board, was Chairman. In short, 
the Bill rendered the labours of the Com- 
mittee quite useless, and would prevent the 
House acting upon their Report at any fu- 
ture time; and he wondered why the right 
hon. Gentleman had not proposed to allow 
ardent spirits to be sold by every shop. 
The Committee of 1854, in the most em- 
phatic manner, decided that no intoxicating 
drink should be sold without a licence, and 
that in no case should it be less than £64 
year; but under this Bill licences could be 
had for three guineas a year; so that for 
2d. a day any shopkeeper might have a 
licence to sell wine, and if he only had a 
little bread and cheese, he might possess 
the power of selling it to be drank on the 
premises. The main point of the Commit- 
tee’s Report was, that the facilities for the 
distribution of intoxicating drinks should 
be largely reduced; while this measure of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have a totally contrary effect. He would 
appeal to hon. Members who were fathers 
of families, or commissioners of the peace, 
whether they could, in the face of such 
facts, conscientiously support the measure? 
Again, he would ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he had the approval of the 
clergy or of dissenting ministers, the heads 
of police, chaplains of gaols, or boards of 
guardians in his favour? Had there beén 
one public meeting in favour of the Bili? 
Nay, more; was there any friend of the 
Bill who dare eall a public meeting? If 
this was so, surely the Bill ought not to 
be passed by the Llouse. If, however, it 
should unhappily be imposed upon the 
country, he did trust that the local au- 
thoritics, representing the people, would 
have given to them a discretionary power 
to prevent, suspend, or annul all licences 
under the Bill, in any district where two- 
thirds of the ratepayers were opposed to it. 
He trusted, however, that they would re- 
ject it altogether. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word *‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘* upon this day six 
montlis.”” 

Question proposed, ‘* That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question,” 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, that he 
did not rise to second the Amendment, for 
all the reasons advanced by the hon. 
Mover. He was not there as the repre- 


| sentative of any society, or of any body 


of the Committee of Inquiry which sat in| of men whatever; but he desired to give 
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his testimony as the Recorder of a large! heard of a single petition in its favour. 
town in the North of England, that no It was a fallacy to suppose that in wine- 
one in the habit of attending the criminal | growing countries the population were more 
courts could resist the conviction that! sober. He believed that the consumption 
three-fourths—-he might say five-sixths— | of alcohol was more than double per head 
of tle crime of the country was directly | in France that which it was in England, 
referrible to the demoralizing influences | and he was supported in that opinion by 
> a itt nwt “al reat: | ae es ae of ag men Rat 

e did trust, therefore, that this Bill would | Greely and Fenimore Cooper. ie in- 
not become law. The Chancellor of the | ducements to drink in England were abun- 
Exchequer had more than once declared | dantly sufficient, and the Legislature ought 
to deputations which had waited upon him, | to pause before they thrust upon the people 
rains oo bring i Bill forward _ greater Pik and recuerariyt an 
simply as a fiscal measure, but more espe- | process of reasoning appeared to be that 
cially as a social and moral question. It | because there must be a treaty with France 
stood before the House, recommended on! wine must be freely admitted, the revenue 


‘fiscal, sanatory, and moral grounds, and | must suffer, and to recover the loss this 


he thought he should be able to show that | Bill must be passed; but that was a line 
it ought not to be accepted on any of those | of argument against which he protested. 
grounds. Look at it first in a fiseal light. | Besides the objections which he entertained 
He owned he did not look forward to any | against the principle of the measure, he 
great increase of refreshment houses from | must say that in the form in which it now 
the operation of the Bill, and therefore he | appeared it was the most clumsy piece of 
thouglit the fiscal benefits anticipated from | legislation he had ever seen in his life. 
it by the right hon. Gentleman were | Every shopkeeper, whether a tailor or to- 





greatly exaggerated. Light French wines 
were not suitable to a northern climate, 
and it was stated by Mr. M‘Culloch that 
the only effect of a reduction of duty would 
be a reduction of revenue, and that even 
if there was no duty on such wines as it 
was now proposed to introduce, beer would 
still continue to be the chief drink of the 
people. Another great authority, the right 
hon, Gentleman himself, in 1856, declar- 
ed that light wines would never be very 
largely drunk in this country. What then 
became of the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman that a pure and wholesome wine 
would now be supplied at a cheap rate. 
The cloven foot was revealed by The Eco- 
nomist, in which paper he observed it stated 
that French wines might be easily strength- 
ened ‘for the British palate by the introdue- 
tion of a little brandy. It was patent to 
every one that the advantage which the 
French expected was not a better market 
for good wine, but a market where they 
could get rid of their bad vintages. In the 
words of Horace— 


“ Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
“* Cantharis,” 


‘which he might familiarly translate, “They 


were to drink wretched claret out of pewter 
pots.” Then as to the moral and social 
aspects of the question. There had been 
no demand for this Bill by the public ; and 
although there had been hundreds of peti- 
ticns from persons. independent of public. 
aus and teetotallers, against it, he had not 


| bacconist, might take out a licence, and 
/every customer might be exposed to the 
| temptation of this wine being recommend- 
ed by the shopkeeper. Every oysterman 
| and every orangewoman would be obliged 
to take out a licence, and the evil which 
would follow was that, with French wine 
they would introduce a French police. It 
was not at the dictation of the temper- 
ance societies, but by his own instinct, as 
a lover of constitutional freedom, that he 
implored the House not to sanction such 
an inquisitorial system as would allow the 
police to come into honest mens’ houses, 
whether they sold wine or not, simply be- 
cause they were obliged to take out an eat- 
ing-house licence. In the neighbourhood 
of Southampton there were many beautiful 
spots to which pienic parties resorted in the 
summer months, and any one who allowed 
the-use of a room wherein they might con- 
sume their own refresliments would have to 
take out a licence and be subjected to the 
supervision of the police. The evil, how- 
ever, was not in the licence, but in what 
followed the granting of the licence. It 
was a monstrous provision that the police 
should have the power to enter houses 
under these licences at their own discre- 
tion, and he implored the House not to 
sanction the placing of this inquisitorial 
power, in so unguarded a manner, in such 
hands, Clause 12 of the Bill gave most 
extraordinary powers to magistrates. No- 
tice of every application was to be sent to 
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the clerk of the magistrates, and if within 
thirty days an objection was sent from the 
magistrates to the Excise Office that the 
house was disorderly, or was not a bond 
fide eating-house the licence was not to be 
granted. There certainly was no prece- 
dent of such extraordinary powers being 
given to the magistrates without any in- 
quiry. It was in reality worse than the 
French system. Then, again, there was 
no definition in the Bill of a bond fide eat- 
ing-house. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had entered into a philosophical dis- 
quisition of the connection between eating 
and drinking ; but his argument proved 
too much. It proved that a man ought to 
have liberty to drink beer with his victuals 
if he liked it better than wine. [The 
Cuancettor of the Excnrequer: So he 
may.] That certainly was not the effect 
of the Bili. Foreign wine was all that 
was provided for. There was a clause 
against adulteration in the Bill ; but it 
only struck at the small retailer; the 
wholesale importing adulterator was left 
entirely untouched. He (Mr. D. Seymour) 
protested against the foreign element 
which characterized that measure from 
first to last. He opposed it on fiseal 
grounds, and he opposed it still more on 
social and moral grounds. When the Beer 
Bill was passed the ery was ‘‘ Cheap ale 
for the wmillion.”” Now the ery was 
**cheap wine for the million ;’’ but there 
was not a magistrate throughout the coun- 
try, not a single person who had to do 
with the administration of justice, who 
did not feel that the Beer Bill was an 
utter failure, and that its evil effects were 
every day growing worse. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be warned by the expe- 
rience of that Bill not to persevere with a 
measure which would have the effect of 
offering cheaper temptations and cheaper 
inducements to crime. ‘ 
Mr. KER SEYMER said, he was not 
surprised at the opposition offered to this 
Bill. He had not been very favourably 
impressed with the financial seheme as a 
whole; but when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer came to this part, he remarked 
to the hon. Member who sat next to him, 
** That’s the best part of the Budget, and 
will be the hardest to carry.” The right 
hon. Gentleman had to deal with two most 
important and well-organized bodies, differ- 
ing in everything but opposition to this 
Bill—the licensed vietuallers and the tee- 
totallers. The opposition of the first, he 
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was afraid, would be most formidable s for 
@ moral opposition was rarely so powerful 
|as a selfish opposition. The tectotallers, 
however, who conscientiously believed: that 
every man who drank a glass of light wine 
was an incipient drunkard, and that every 
fermented liquor was poisonous, and ‘that 
its sale ought to be prohibited like the sale 
of arsenic, were not fair judges of suchia 
| proposal as this. They were banded toge- 
| ther, as the title of their association stated, 
for ‘‘the total suppression of the liquor 
traffic,’ and they were, of course, opposed 
to a proposal for extending that. traffie, 
| The proposal had been quite a) God-send 
to the United Kingdom Total Abstinence 
; Alliance. For some years they had had 
their paraphernalia of agitation: so’ well 
| understood and so well paid in this country, 
| their processions, their meetings, their. tes- 
timonials, their cheap publications, and go 
'on; but as yet they had never got into 
Parliament. On this occasion, however, 
they were represented by the hon, Member 
for Bolton (Mr. Crook), and they: boasted 
to have presented 1,200 vetitions against 
this Bill, all of which, it «would be seen, 
concluded with a prayer for the establish- 
ment of what was called the Permissive 
Maine Law, which meant that in any town 
or village where there happened to bea 
majority of water-drinkers, nobody should 
be allowed to drink a glass of beer. Such 
an enactment as that would never do for 
England; and the people who entertained 
such views were not fair judges of this 
provosal. There were also many other 
persons —ably represented there by the 
hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. Hardy) 
—who, not holding extreme views, and not 
wishing to ‘rob the poor man of his beer,” 
yet looked with alarm on this proposition. 
But he would ask them, had any man, with 
a eouple of shillings in his pocket, the 
slightest difficulty, under the present sys- 
tem, in getting drunk on spirits?  How- 
ever well intended, the present restrictive 
system did not operate as a eheck on 
drunkenness. Having, therefore, made a 
sacrifice to introduce French wines, was 
it not reasonable that the Chancellor of 
the Exehequer should endeavour to give 
their consumption a fair chance? \ The 
great body of the labouring classes would 
doubtless still drink their beer, the fa- 
vourite beverage of Englishmen ; but those 
who wished for wine should be allowed 
to have it. The question which the Chau- 
cellor of the Exchequer had really  hadito 
| ask himself was, ** Should the only :path 
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to wine be through the ginshop?”’ 
this city of anomalies no anomaly struck 
the intelligent foreigner half so forcibly as 
to find that in numerous refreshment houses 
where barons of beef, fish, and poultry were 
displayed in the windows, he could obtain 
nothing to drink with his dinner but water. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished, 
therefore, to bring eating and drinking to- 

ther; and nothing could be more con- 

ucive to temperance. True, he did not 
allow persons to drink beer as well as wine; 
but in this he had made a concession to 
the licensed: victuallers, who now turned 
round and reproached him for it. As far, 
however,'as the proposal went, it proceed- 
ed in the right direetion, though he (Mr. 
K. Seymer) confessed that he was for a 
system of free licences to-sell all spirituous 
hquors. The points reserved by the Bill 
for the discretion of the magistrates were 
the right points; although the measure 
required to be made a little more stringent. 
It avoided granting to magistrates the ob- 
jectionable power of deciding on what were 
the wants of particular distriets—a power 
which many magistrates would far rather 
not be called upon to exercise. They were, 
however, to have authority to inquire into 
the character of the house as well as into 
that of the persons frequenting it. But it 
would be desirable that their power of in- 
quiry should also extend to the character 
of the occupant of the house, By the Bill 
the justices were to have a veto on the 
granting of the licence from the Excise, 
but no mode of appeal was provided to 
some superior authority. This omission 
might, hdwever, be corrected in Commit- 
tee. Many magistrates would shrink from 
being entrusted with a power, a mistake in 
their exercise of which was not open to 
some remedy. The proposed provisions for 
punishing contraventions of the rules were 
mainly taken from the Beer Bill, and were 
sufficiently stringent; but the greatest 
safeguard in this respect would consist in 
the power of the magistrates to refuse the 
renewal of the licence. The great evil of 
the Beer Bill was that the justices had no 
control of that kind. The signatures of 
householders were perfectly valueless as a 
guarantee for the character of the keeper 
of the house, many respectable persons 
signing their names to applications for li- 
ences from mere good-nature, or as a 
matter of course. As far, then, as legis- 
lation could secure the good conduct of 
those houses the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had provided for it. The recommen- 
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In | dations of the Seleet Committee had been 
| carried out as regarded putting these re- 
| freshment houses under the authority of the 
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police. It was well known that in many of 
these places spirits were illegally sold, and 
great tippling went on in them. In his own 
neighbourhood the officers of Inland Reve- 
nue had not shown themselves as active as 
they ought to have been in detecting per- 
sons who sold spirits without a licence, 
thereby injuring the fair trader. In this 
matter the licensed victuallers had a just 
ground of complaint ; but, in their strange 
infatuation, they had wholly omitted it from 
their catalogue of grievances. At present 
wine licences had not a fair chance, as the 
foundation of the present licensing system 
was beer. The magistrates granted a cer- 
tificate for an alehouse. Then the alehouse 
keeper went to the Excise and got a beer 
licence. Having obtained that, he might 
afterwards obtain a spirit licence also ; but 
he could not get the spirit licence without 
first having a beer licence. Now, it was 
notorious that many of the publie-houses 
in this country had fallen into the hands of 
the brewers, althongh they had no return 
showing to what extent that had taken 
place. When, however, by some great ¢a- 
tastrophe the veil was withdrawn, the public 
got a peep behind the seenes, and saw how 
the brewers were mixed up with the licen- 
sing system. In the case of Calvert’s bank- 
ruptcy, it was found that out of £750,000 in- 
vested in the business the sum of £468,000 
was not invested in the proper business of 
brewing, but in public-house property,— 
that was to say, either in buying up public- 
houses, or in lending money to publicans, 
over whom they thereby obtained the great- 
est influence. The publican derived a very 
small profit from the sale of beer, and 
looked to the sale of spirits for his compen- 
sation, That could bardly be called a sys- 
tem promotive of temperance. No connec- 
tion like that between the brewer and the 
publican existed between the wholesale 
grocer and the retail grocer, by which the 
latter was compelled to take all his tea and 
sugar from the former. If such a connec- 
tion were really to be established, the re- 
tail grocer would not be able to serve his 
customers so well, and he would soon find 
a rival shop opening, and taking away all 
his trade. The licensing system, however, 
deprived the public of this wholesome check 
of competition in regard to liquor. If a 
great brewer bought up fifty public-houses 
in a particular locality, he knew that the 
magistrates would not license fifty more, 
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and he therefore felt himself quite safe. 
He was sure of his investment, and knew 
that the houses would remain to take his 
beer to any extent. The brewers, doubt- 
less, sent out perfectly good beer to the 
publicans, but the latter were tempted, by 
the low price at which they had to retail 
it, ‘* to pump,” as it was said, ‘* the New 
River into it.’"” That fact had been esta- 
blished before the Select Committee. To 
give it a fictitious strength they sometimes, 
but not to any very great extent, added 
noxious drugs to the liquor. The Beer Bill 
had not been very successful, but in his 
opinion the beer-seller never had a fair 
chance. Having to compete with the li- 
censed victualler, who made his great profit 
on spirits, he had to resort to all sorts of 
shifts for a living. The first thing which 
such a person did was to make an effort to 
rise in the world by becoming a licensed 
vietualler. But though nothing could be 
said against his character, though there 
was no ground for complaint in the manner 
in which he had conducted his shop, or in 
the accommodation which he afforded to 
the public, his application was almost inva- 
riably refused at the instigation of counsel 
on behalf of the licensed victuallers, on the 
ground that there were already sufficient 
heuses in the neighbourhood. No argu- 
ments, therefore, ought to be drawn from 
the ease of the beershop-keeper in illus- 
tration of the probable result of an exten- 
sion of the licensing system. Now, a beer- 
shop-keeper who, under this Bill, kept an 
eating-house might take out a refreshment 
licence, and having obtained that, he would 
be entitled to a wine licence. The mea- 
sure, however, did not provide for the hours 
his house might be kept open. For the 
sale of beer the hours were fixed—but 
what was the hour he would be allowed to 
keep open for the sale of wine ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: We propose to assimilate the 
hours precisely to those of the beershops. 

Mr. KER SEYMER said this was the 
very point he was anxious to come to, but 
he would even go further, and say that in 
large towns, containing a population ex- 
ceeding 50,000, beershop-keepers who had 
obtained wine licences should be allowed 
to sell beer equally with wine as late as 
12 o’clock at night; because if the two 
things were kept separate, and the shop 
was allowed to remain open for the sale of 
wine but not for that of beer, the tempta- 
tion to sell the prohibited article would be 
so strong that the rule would certainly be 
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infringed, and the House had no right:to 
place men in such a position. He. now 
came to the case of the real and powerful 
opponents of the Bill. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he believed, had done.the 
wisest thing in his power in laying on the 
table the memorial of the licensed victual- 
lers, which could not be too widely cireu. 
lated. He (Mr. K. Seymer) had given 
notice of a proposition in relation to. thig 
subject, which, however, he should not 
propose in a Committee of Ways and 
Means, but should reserve for some future 
oceasion, when he should submit it as a 
distinct question to the consideration of 
the House. ‘The memorial to which he 
referred commenced by stating that it was 
proposed to give to every person applying 
for a licence thé power of selling wine for 
consumption on the premises. This was 
not true; a licence would by no means be 
granted unless the applicant had complied 
with certain requisites. The. house for 
which licence was sought must be bond fide 
rated at £20 ; it must not have been of a 
disorderly character, or frequented by dis 
orderly persons. Then the petition of the 
body complained that their business was 
perpetually threatened with change. He 
was their truest friend when he told them 
openly that they would always be threat- 
ened with change until they consented to 
earry on their business on the same princi, 
ple as every other was conducted—that of 
free competition. The licensed victuallers 
had received fair warning by the Report of 
the Select Committee, and they ought to 
have looked the matter in the face and 
have adopted that principle, subject only 
to such regulations as were inseparable 
from the nature of their business, . They 
| now complained that they were the vic- 
| tims of irksome restrictions. He was not 
aware of any to which they were subject 
which did not arise from their pecaliar 
calling; if there were any of an unjust or 
vexatious nature, by all means let them 
be abolished, but let not these rules be 
made the pretext for continuing a mono- 
poly which on no reasonable grounds eould 
ever be tolerated. They also alleged that 
restrictions as to hours were imposed on 
them which did not exist with regard to 
any other class. This likewise was a mis- 
representation. The beershop-keepers were 
confined to certain hours, while the licensed 
victuallers, save on Saturday and Sunday, 
were not restrained within any limits, On 
his way home from the House of Commons; 
which kept very bad hours, he constantly 
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saw ginshops full of drunken men and 
women, at a time when the beerhouses 
were by law closed, and when those esta- 
blishments which it was proposed by the 
present measure ¢o create would likewise 
be closed for the night. Another of the 
liabilities which the victuallers, according 
te their own statement, incurred was the 
burden of collecting the greater portion of 
the vast revenue derived from beer, spirits, 
and wine. The money, doubtless, was 
drawn from the public, but he had been 
under the impression that it was the Excise 
Commissioners who collected the revenue ; 
and if they once admitted the principle of 
exceptional legislation in favour of those 
who dealt in articles paying revenue in- 
directly to the Crown, they would have 
grocers and others coming forward to claim 
exclusive privileges. Another of these ar- 
guments was that the victuallers were the 
victims of a system of morality which had 
forced protection upon them, though they 
had not sought it. They might not have 


sought protection, but he must say they | 
had taken very kindly to it, and they had | 
carried out the principle to the utmost | 


of their power. Last week thirty appli- 
eants for licences in Finsbury were re- 
fused, and in no case was there any ob- 
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| stroyed the oceupation of an entire class ; 
in the other, unless the Maine Liquor Law 
_were carried, the business of the publicans 
could never be done away with. They 

tried to persuade them that hotels would 

become infamous; and all those stories 
| with which in childhood they were familiar, 

about beds sinking down into charnel- 
/houses and travellers being attacked by 
| banditti were revived; but it was too much 
to expect that men in the 19th century 
| would believe that these things would come 
,to pass because persons with refreshment 
licences were allowed to sell a glass of 
| wine. Some ill-natured people said that 
there was no need for innkeepers to be in 
‘league with robbers; that they already did 
_all the robbery themselves by their exorbi- 
| tant charges. But, without going so far 
| as that, he must say it was absurd to talk 
as if in England, in the middle of the 19th 
‘century, the same scenes happen as in 
Terracina and other parts of Italy, where 
every man looked like a brigand, and pro- 
bably was one. Then they said that they 
were the only persons who paid for licences 
to carry on their trade. This, again, was 
a great mistake. The wholesale wine and 
| spirit merchant paid twenty guineas a year 
‘to carry on his trade at the same time that 


jection to the character of the applicants. | he was subjected to unrestricted competi- 
On Saturday nineteen others were refused tion. Then they turned round, having 
in Wandsworth alone, to all of whom the | already persuaded the Chancellor of the 
same remark might apply, and in every | Exchequer to give up his intentions with 
case the licensed victuallers had been le-} regard to the beer licences, and they said 
gally represented. . They tried to frighten | this was not free trade. But it would not 
the House by an enormous claim for com-/do for them to attempt to mystify the 
pensation — something approaching the! public with questions of free trade in this 
sum of £50,000,000. Having already} way. This was not a question of free 
drawn that sum from the country, they trade at all. The questiow of free trade 
now sought to establish a claim for a like | was only involved in this matter as far 
sum, which would amount to £100,000,000 | as the restriction of the number of persons 
in all. That was a strong proposition | engaging in it was concerned, and no one 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer} could doubt that the numbers were re- 
would do well to look to. But they seemed ! stricted. But then they were told that 
to forget that there was such a thing as| this was a proposition for the extension of 
the good-will of a business, whether it was | drinking. Now, were the publicans really 
free or restricted; and those gentlemen did | opposed to the extension of drinking? Of 
not state how much of the £50,000,000 | course not: drinking was that by which 
was to be given for the good-will and how; they all made their living, It was not 
much for the monopoly. In support of | drinking in itself that was objected to, 
their demand they referred to the compen-| but the places where the drinking took 





sation granted to lawyers and _proctors. 
For his part he was of opinion that the 
compensation granted in the latter casc 
was far too large, and the country certainly 
Was not prepared to repeat the step which 
ithad been induced to take. But in the 
one case there was some reason why Par- 
liawent should aet liberally, for it had de- 


place. Drinking in a wineshop was fright- 
ful, drinking in a beer-shop abominable ; 
but drinking in a ginshop was all that 
was moral and proper. Then they tried 
to catch a few Conservative votes by the 
statement that the wineshops would be 
frequented by Radieal politicians. He had 
‘no doubt that wherever Englishmen met 
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they would talk polities ; but were they 
never talked in public-houses ? Was not 
the phrase *‘a ‘pot-house politician”? pro- 
verbial ? Conservative as he was, and not 
over favourable to the ministerial mode 
of extending the franchise, he was not at 
all alarmed that these wineshops would be 
turned into political clubs. Then they 
were told that this measure would sap the 
morality of our female population. Women, 
they were told, were ashamed now to ap- 
péar at the bar of a public-house. But if 
these public-houses’ were the temples of 
virtue their occupiers described them to be 
he could not understand why women should 
be ashamed to be seen there; but here he 
must protest against the gross libel that 
had been thrown on the women of the 
middle classes, that they would go to these 
houses for the sake of tippling. Every 
one would recollect the abominable insin- 
uation made by the daily organ of the 
publicans, that a respectable man going 
into one of these houses after this Bill was 
passed to eat a bun might find his wife 
lying dead drunk in the back parlour, and 
his daughter still more disgracefully em- 
ployed in the attic. That was a gross 
libel on the middle classes, which was only 
worthy of the quarter in which it appeared. 
Then the publicans said that the sums they 
paid for their licensed houses were gua- 
rantees for good conduct. Now, that sound- 
ed very well in theory, but in practice it was 
all moonshine. From the Retarns which 
he had moved for on a former occasion, it 
appeared that no house ever was, in fact, 
shut up, however badly condueted it might 
be. When matters became very bad, the oc- 
éupier transferred his licence to another, 
of course receiving what he gave for it. 
The new man went on for a time, till he 
was complained of, and then the house was 
transferred again, but the house was never 
shut up, and it was carried on on the same 
principle, and that was what they called a 
safeguard for the public morals. Now this 
was the case for the publicans as stated by 
themselves. He had endeavoured to show 
that the teetotallers were not fair judges 
upon this question, that those who were 
anxious to promote temperance were need- 
lessly alarmed at this measure, and that 
the opposition of the licensed victuallers to 
it was purely a selfish opposition. He, 
therefore, hoped that Parliament would 
sanction the Bill of his right hon. Friend. 
Mr‘ HARDY said, the course he had 
formetly taken on the licensing’ question 
must be his apology for now addressing the 
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House. “He did not impute to the Chantel, 
lor of the Exchequer any intention wilfully 
to corrupt the morals‘of the country, of 
any other object than that of increasin 

the revenue of the country, which heono 
doubt believed’ could be effected without 
injuring the public morals. The» courée 
taken by the hon. Member: for Dorset: 
shire (Mr. Ker:Seymer) was oue whieh 
it was always easy to take, but it did not 
go to the real question at issue.» It might 
or it might not be true that the brewers 
possessed a great number of public-houses; 
it might or it might not be true that the 
licensed victuallers were pursuing ‘only 
their own selfish ends; it might or it might 
not be true that the United Kingdom Al 
lianee was utterly mistaken ‘in its course; 
But these were all beside the real questiony 
which was whether or not it was nedegs 
sary or advisable to increase the facilities 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors in this 
country, and whether the course taken by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was eak 
culated to increase the revenue without: in: 
juring the morals or disturbing the social 
order. of the country. With respect ta 
the brewers and the licensed victuallers 
and the United Kingdom Alliance, he 
stood clear of them all.. ‘There were no 
brewers with whom he was. intimately 


| dequainted, or in whose ‘prosperity he 


was at all interested any more than:as 
every man must take an interest im the 
prosperity of an enterprising class of, mei 
in the country. He might, however, say 
that he did not believe in the‘ ery that 
was raised against the brewers. It was 
admitted on all hands that they sent out 
good and pure articles, and if they weré 
mixed and adulterated afterwards, | the 
brewers were not to blame. He ventured 
to say, with respect to the brewers, thatiif 
perfect free trade were established to-mor! 
row, still, with their capital and the num- 
ber of houses they possessed, they would 
be able to hold their own, and would 
always be found at the head of the trade: 
With respect to the vested interests of the 
licensed victuallers, it was perfectly true 
that they were placed in a system whieh 
they found established long before they 
entered the trade, atid under’ which all 
their interests had grown ‘up. | But: he 
was far from imagining that their interest 
would suffer to the extent of £50,000,000, 
as by some was alleged, or, indeed, that 
they would be injuriously affected at’ all 
| for the present. What might follow after, 
wards was another question. He wds hot 
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ealled tipon, nor, ‘indeed, was he ‘prepared 
td defend in its entirety the present sys- 
tem of licensing. He admitted that there 
were many points in which it might be 
improved. But, im his opinion, it was 
just'and right’ that those who had charge 
of social order in the country—the jus- 
tices of the peace—-should, as far as pos- 
sible, have full control over places where 
numbers of people assembled, and where 
by the consumption of intoxicating liquors 
they were led into the commission of of- 
fences, and it was desirable that the ma- 
gistrates should have the initiative as to 
pronouncing upon the fitness of the per- 
sons by whom, and the places where such 
liquors might be publicly consumed; but he 
was not altogether satisfied with the appeal, 
which at present existed in the manner 
of licences. In most parts of the country 
it had become a mere matter of form, be- 
eause the Quarter Sessions seldom or never 
interfered with the decision of the Petty 
Sessions. In such eases it would be better 
that there should be no appeal, and that 
the responsibility should rest with the ma- 
gistrates who really decided the case. In 
other instances, however, benches of ma- 
gistrates at Quarter Sessions acted upon 
the principle of allowing free trade, and 
gtanted licences without any referenee to 
the decision of the justices below. That 
was an equally objectionable course ; and 
rather than have this he would abolish 
the: power of appeal altogether; but he 
thought it was not impossible that in the 
¢obutse of these discussions’ something 
might be struek out which would satisfy 
the public, and at the same time check 
the undue increase of drinking houses and 
their ¢stablishment in unfit situations. 
Before proceeding further, he must say 
one: ‘word with respect to the United 
Kingdom Alliance, whose. representative 
had moved the rejection of this Bill, For 
his own part he had not intended to ob- 
ject to the second reading, though now 
the question was’ raised he would vote 
with the hon. Member; but as the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had expressed his 
Willingness to make alterations in Commit- 
tee, he had intended to move certain Amend- 
ments there if the Bill should reach that 
stage. ‘He felt justified in voting against a 
Bill which he disapproved with the hon. 
Member who represented the United King- 
dom Alliance, although he could not agree 
im: the iprinciple of that body in making 
Practically no distinetion between the use 
and abuse of strong liquor. He eould not 
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agree with the Alliance in proseribing or 
prohibiting, even by a permissive Bill, the 
sale and use of liquors, merely because 
their abuse was dangerous, and he did not 
recognize the right even of a majority to 
interfere with the rights of others, Sup- 
pose the majority in any place were of 
opinion that the practice of allopathy was 
injurious to the health of the community, 
were they to prevent the minority from re- 
sorting to that mode of cure, and insist 
upon putting down all practice in the place 
except that of homeopathy or hydropathy. 
If he was to have a divorce he would rather 
it should be at his own suing than at the 
instance of other parties and without his 
own consent. So much then for the two 
parties opposing, and untruly said to be 
the only opponents of the measure. He 
came, now, to the primary object of the 
Bill in the eyes of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which was revenue, He was 
disposed to agree with the hon. Member 
for Southampton, that the revenue would 
not be materially increased by this Bill; 
that the Bill would be a failure so far as it 
referred to the introduction of French light 
wines into this country, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, however, anticipated a 
considerable increase of revenue. In argu- 
ing the question he was bound to assume 
that the Estimate would be realized, and 
that there would be a large consumption of 
the stimulants to be imported. The pre- 
sent consumption of intoxicating liquors in 
this country, including all kinds, was put 
down at 684,000,000 gallons; and as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told them the 
other night that the further introduetion 
of wine would make little difference in the 
consumption of spirits and malt. liquors, 
they must add to the present consumption 
of spirits and malt liquors an unlimited 
number of gallons of light wines. But com- 
paring the number of the population with 
the quantity of liquors already consumed, 
he could not think that any increase in these 
‘* nervous stimulants’ as the Secretary to 
the Treasury called them, could be made 
with advantage. It was said that free trade 
in drink should be encouraged, not only with 
reference to the Revenue, but in order to 
get rid of the existing restrictive system, 
to introduce competition, and to put down 
adulteration. Those who said so seemed 
to suppose that nothing of the kind had 
ever been tried before. Why, up to 1496, 
there was perfect freedom of trade with re- 
spect to ale, and the first power given to 
Justices was something like the negative 
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power which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer now proposed to place in their 
hands. They had the right ** to rejeet com- 
mon selling of ale.”” It proved a complete 
failure, and in the reign of James I.—that 
happy period, to which we had been re- 
ferred, when French wines were largely 
consumed in this country—farther restric- 
tive measures were adopted in order to put 
a stop to the ‘* odious and loathsome sin 
of drunkenness, the source of every crime,”’ 
which then prevailed. Those measures, 
however, were ineffectual and Defoe said 
that drunkenness at the Restoration ; be- 
gan its reign, and for forty years continued 
without diminution. Yet, in the reign of 
Charles II., the people of England fol- 
lowed the French habit of drinking light 
wines. At one time claret was largely 
consumed in Scotland, A jug of it, as 
Lord Cockburn states, was sold for 6d. 
in the streets of Leith ; but they would see 
from the Memorials of Lord Cockburn’s 
Life and Times, that people got drunk on 
that which was now put forward as a cer- 
tain means of stopping intoxication, and 
it is very questionable whether in Scotland 
it was not always qualified by a dram 
of usquebaugh. In the reign of George 
II. there was a great deal of legisla- 
tion with respect to gin, which was then 
a comparatively new liquor, the introduc- 
tion of which was fraught with the most 
pernicious results. One Act after another 
was passed with the view of stopping its 
sale, but in vain. It was at that period 
that a statute was passed prohibiting it to 
be earried about in barrows and sold in the 
streets, and confining the sale to dwelling- 
houses. It is recorded that at that time 
signs were publicly set up ‘‘ drunk for 1d., 
dead drunk for 2d., clean straw for no- 
thing.”” An enormous duty was put on gin, 
as well as a large licensing fee in the hope 
of checking the sale, but the distillers then 
took wine licences, and gin was sold un- 
der various names—such as spiced cordial, 
‘* Sangree,”’ &ec., and the consumption in- 
creased until the evils became intolerable. 
For two years licences were altogether re- 
fused in the City of London. Then came 
in the licensing system, properly so called, 
which lasted up to the passing of the Beer 
Aet, introduced for the purpose of remov- 
ing restrictions on the sale of beer. The 
Beer Act was recommended on the ground 
that if beer was sold freely it would ‘* in- 
crease the comforts of the people—it would 
give them a more wholesome heverage””— 
it would improve the morals of the work- 
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ing classes by drawing them away from the 
temptations to be met with in common pub. 
lie-houses, and introduce them to houses of 
a better order. Those were the promises 
held out by the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer of that time. He asked had one of 
them been fulfilled? Had it not been 
found that the establishment of beerhouses 
had been one of the greatest curses of the 
country ?@ Had they added to the com. 
forts of the poor? Had they improved the 
morals of the peasantry? Some years 
ago, when he had eharge of a Beer Bill, s 
brewer who largely supplied beershops, told 
him in a letter ‘* that the whole system was 
rotten, and atrociously demoralizing, and 
that, though in the trade, he would wil 
lingly see the Beer Bill entirely repealed, al. 
though a very heavy sum had been laid out 
by his econeern in that trade.” He added 
‘* T trust you will not falter or yield up your 
Bill to any party.”” In a Committee which 
sut some time ago the system of beershops 
was most fully considered, and it was shown 
that they had failed altogether—that, so 
far from checking, they increased drunken 
ness ; and that the multiplication of such 
places was in itself an evilof the first mag- 
nitude. The hon. Member for Dorset was 
a Member of that Committee, and he signed 
its Report, and yet he was now calling on 
the House to increase the number of these 
drinking places under a new name. For 
what was the proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer? Why it was to perpetuate 
the evil and to increase it by giving wine 
licences to beershops. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not touch upon this subject in 
his address to the House in introducing 
the measure, but an hon, Friend had dis- 
covered the blot. The clause in the sta- 
tute, which prohibited beershops from sell- 
ing wines of every description, was re- 
pealed by the fifth section of the proposed 
Bill; and if, therefore, a beershop should 
become an eating-house, from that moment 
the keeper would be enabled to go to the 
Excise and, subject to the conditions men- 
tioned in the Bill, to take out a wine in 
addition to his beer licence. Thus by sim- 
ply registering the houses as eating-houses, 
and taking out a refreshment licence they 
would be enabled to take out a wine li 
cence, and sell wines to any extent. It 
was put forward strongly by the Committee 
to which he referred, that the increasd of 
the houses for the sale of intoxicating li- 
quors was an evil of the first magnitude 
**not only by inereasing the temptations 
to excess which are thus presented at every 
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step, but by driving houses, even those un- 
der. the direct eontrol of the magistrates, 
and others originally respectable, to prac- 
tices which are degrading to their own 
ebaracter and most. injurious to morality 
asd order.’’ It was clear, therefore, that 
excessive competition led to improper prac- 
ties, in order to make public-houses and 
beershops. attractive and alluring to the 
peasantry and the poorer classes, and the 
appetite so grew by what it fed on that 
the ereation of the beershop system had 
proved nothing more or less than the erea- 
tion of a system to encourage drunken- 
ness, But it was still said that the chief 
thing wanted was competition. At pre- 
sent, in spite of monopoly, so attractive 
was this trade, so growing the habit which 
ityaupplied, that there were about 121,336 
ofthese houses. In 1856 their proportion 
tothe whole population was 1 to 176, to 
the. males of all ages as 1 to 87. In 1841 
they were to the males over 20 years of 
age as 1. to 42; to males and females as 
1.to 88. But in 1856 they had so in- 
creased that they were to the males over 
20 years of age as 1 to 38; to males and 
females as 1 to 80. He thought he had 
good ground for asking the House to pause 
before they increased the number of houses 
which supplied these nervous stimulants to 
the people. TheChancellor of the Exchequer 
said that the magistrates had an impossible 
daty to perform, the Legislature making 
them judges of the quantity of liquor to be 
consumed, That argument was unworthy 
of the ingenuity and logical mind of the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer. On what 
principle could it be said, if the number of 
houses for the supply of drink was as 1 
house to SO persons, that there was any 
difficulty in procuring apy quantity of li- 
quor? If it was meant to be said that by 
diminishing the number of drinking-houses 
the quantity of liquor consumed would pro- 
bably be diminished, he would agree to the 
preposition, fur he thought that the multi- 
plication of these houses was an evil, and 
in itself, a temptation to the drunken man. 
He-appealed to the experience of hon. Gen- 
tlemen whether when cases of assault, or 
other criminal cases arising from drunken- 
ness, came before them—whether it was 
not’ the fact. that the men had not got 
druak atone. house, but had, after stag- 
gering out of one at a comparatively early 
period of the evening, met on their way 
home with, fifty other temptations, by giv- 
ug way to which they had been rendered 
in the end hopelessly drunk aud so became 
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easy victims to plunderers on the look out 
for such prey, and he could mention a case 
which lately came before him where, after 
two men had been drinking together at 
different places all the evening, the land- 
lord at the last sold one of them a bottle 
of gin, by drinking whieh in the street he 
got nearly dead drunk and while in that 
condition was robbed by his companion, 
Whenever it was found in respect to any 
of these houses that there was such a dis- 
obedience of the law, the licences ought to 
be swept away, without regard to the pro- 
prietor, or what were called ‘* vested in- 
terests.”” It then became a question of 
publie order, and public order ought to be 
supported. The hon, Member for Dorset- 
shire (Mr, K. Seymer) stated that he had 
observed drinking houses open at every hour 
of the day and night, and after that state. 
ment could any man contend that either in 
this great metropolis, or in any town in the 
country, there was not an ample supply 
of publie-houses¢ The hon. Member was 
fond of free trade, but would he earry out 
his principles so far as to allow every te- 
nant on his property to have a licence? 
There was not a proprietor of land who 
did not stipulate that beershops and pub- 
lic-houses should not be opened on his pro- 
perty without his consent; and therefore 
let them not legislate in that House on 
false pretences, but, with the honest feel- 
ing which actuated them in their own pri- 
vate capacity, when checking drunkenness 
in their villages, check it in like manner 
throughout the country. But this system 
of free trade was to cause the sale of pure 
wine and wine only, and this was said in 
the face of the Report of the Committee of 
1854, from which it appeared, on the evi. 
dence of Sir R, Mayne, that the free vint- 
ners who had the free sale of wine in this 
city, instead of selling wine only sold spirits 
under the cover of wine. If the present 
Bill should pass into law, what security 
wonld there be that the same thing would 
not be done in the beershops? And, in- 
deed, if allowed to sell wine, why on prin- 
ciple should those shops not be allowed to 
sell spirits under the system of free trade ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said a 
man ought to drink where he ate. But if 
he preferred brandy or gin with his meals, 
why was he not to have it as well as wine ? 
The Bill was founded on a principle that 
went further than the Bill itself; it put in 
the thin end of the wedge, which the hon, 
Member for Dorsetshire was anxious to, 
drive home, and opened the door for free 
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trade in articles to which the principle to 
free trade ought never to be applied. It 
was said that eating and drinking, now 
separated, would be combined under the 
operation of the present Bill; but it struck 
him that in the class for which these places 
were intended more was drunk after dinner 
than at dinner. [‘*No!’] At least that 
used to be the case. He wished to know 
for whom these eating-houses were intend- 
ed. He found that in 40 towns in Scot- 
land every 149 persons supported a dram 
shop, while it took 981 to keep a baker, 
1,061 a butcher, and 2,281 a bookseller. 
In Newcastle it was stated that there were 
21 eating-houses to 55 spirit merchants, 
425 public-houses and 76 beershops. How 
could they be sure, when people went to 
an eating-house, that they went there to 
eat? In fact the licensed victuallers, as 
their name shows, were established as eat- 
ing-houses. Many now are so, with the 
exception of those abominable ginshops of 
which no one can speak in terms of too 
great detestation. There were many pro- 
vocatives to drink, and those who liked it 
never wanted an excuse. As Dr. Aldrich 
gaid :— 
“ Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 
Or lest you should be by and by, 
Or any other reason why.” 

In fact any person wanting drink would 
find it, and it was not expedient to over- 
multiply his facilities, for the supply creat- 
ed more demand. But for whom were these 
eating-houses intended? Not for those 
who had families. No one wished to entice 
them there. Then they must be for the un- 
married men, or, at all events, men away 
from their homes. They would go to the 
eating-houses only during the short dinner 
hours. Having, however, found drink in 
these houses they would repeat their visits. 
Not that they would go altogether for the 
drink ; men went to such places for com- 
pany. The appetite for eating wes soon 
satisfied ; the appetite for drink was in- 
creased by gratification. Licensed victu- 
allers found comparatively little profit in 
supplying food; their profit came from 
drink, and it was, consequently, for drink- 
ing and not for eating, that they made 
their main provision. So it would be in 
the winehouses. The sale of that which 
brought most profit would be pressed. 
Then, to come to the question, did free 
trade apply to this subject? It was ad- 
mitted that with respect to the houses li- 
censed under the Bill, stringent regulations 
would be required, and that the police must 
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| have free access to them:: Were 'theds 
| things consistent with free trade? -° Wag 
_the object of the Report of the Committes; 
| over which the President of ‘the Poor baw 
| Board presided, free trade? Free’ trade 
' favoured the development of trade, but the 
| purpose of all these regulations was’ the 
restriction of trade! The object: of that 
| Committee was to get rid of a great nam 
| ber of the public-houses. As the right hom 
Chairman of that Committee had 'said‘inig 
‘letter to Mr. Caudelat, ** it was’ hoped by 
| the changes they proposed that the cha 
racter of the publie-houses generally would 
be raised and their number limited.” . But, 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer the other night referred tothe 
ease of Liverpool and Manchester’ as*ih 
lustrating his doctrine. A relative of the 
right ‘hon. Gentleman, a magistrate ‘of 
Liverpool, took it inte his head: that ‘free 
trade was a good thing in the matter of 
public-house licences; by a majority of one 
the magistrates carried a Resolution 
that effect. What was the consequence? 
In every instance applicants got licences, 
and soon there were 1,520 publie-houses in 
Liverpool. At the same time Manchester, 
with as large a population, had only 450, 
According to the doctrine of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the effect of this should 
have been to bring things to their natural 
level and to check drunkenness. | Buttle 
fact was that every one of these houses 
was reduced to an insane competition. Mr 
Robertson Gladstone stated in his evidence 
that the parties who kept them were going 
through the Bankruptey Court, and yet 
crowds were pressing into the trade. The 
effect of this state of things was thus in- 
dicated :— 

“ From the returns furnished to the Committee 
it was proved that the average number of conti- 
mittals for drunkenness in eight of the largest 
towns in England under the operation of the Jit 
censing system was 1 in 393; while Liverpool, 
the theatre of the experiment of the system re- 
commended by the Committee for universal adop- 
tion, was 1 in 20, or about 20 times the amount 
of drunkenness that exists in the towns regulated 
by, the present licensing system.) In. free trade 
Scotland the average per town was 1 in 40, or, in 
round numbers, 10 times the amount of the towns 
in England. In free trade Ireland, 1 in 34, or 
times the amount of the English towns.” 

This might not be a strictly accurate state- 
ment, for he found that in Liverpool they 
took up more readily for drunkenness; 
while in other places they took’ up “only 
those who were both drunk and disorderly; 
but, at all events, the numbers were very 
remarkable, and showed what had ‘been 
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the effect of free trade in licensing public- 
powses in Liverpool, and wheo the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer referred to the 
number of publie-houses in Liverpool which 
were the resort of thieves, he should re- 
member that it was under a system of free 
li¢ensing that they existed, In Manchester 
the magistrates put/on the rein, keeping the 

blic-houses very much on the same level 
as they had been for many years before. 
It was not for him to say whether they 
bad not carried restriction too far; but 
their restrictive system could not be fairly 
tried, for they were check-mated by the Beer 
Acts, and in spite of them, in consequence 
of the Excise licences, 1,400 or 1,500 beer- 
shops sprang up in that city. Beer, how- 
éver, was not so deleterious as spirits; and in 
Manchester, as he had shown, drunkenness 
was far less prevalent than in Liverpool. 
Again, some years ago there was free trade 
in public-houses in Dublin. And what hap- 
pened there? In the year 1841 there were 
taken before the magistrates 23,443 per- 
tons. Out of these, 23,014 were more 
or less affected by drink, Free trade in 
drink, then, it was clear, produecd drunk- 
enness, Was there, then, any call for this 
Bill on the part of the public? He ven- 
tared to say that the national feeling was 
strong against it, meetings had been held 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire against 
it, and many magistrates and others from 
that part of the country nad been in com- 
munication with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer on this subject, and he believed 
some of their Amendments had been em- 
bodied in the Bill. But the right hon. 
Gentleman said he was about to remedy 
all the evils of the system by imposing new 
restrictions. And now he came to the im- 
portant question, could they pass this Bill 
without, injuring social order and public 
morality? By the stringent veto which 
he gave to the magistrates the right hon. 
Gentleman thought to provide an irrefra- 
gable guard against these houses becoming 
instruments of immorality. What was the 
check which the magistrates had under 
this Bill? They might, in the first place, 
say that a house was not an eating-house. 
and then the Excise would not grant a 
licence. Then it was important that they 
should. know what an eating-house was. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
there would be no difficulty in the magis- 
trate’s ascertaining what was a bon: fide 
eating-house, But he said, also, there 
was an immense difficulty in a magistrate 
ascertaining the requirements of the neigh- 
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bourhood.. And he gave them a question 
which was. very much. more difficult, te 
solve. A confectioner, he ‘said, should be 
entitled to a wine licence. Well, what 
was a confectioner ?. Many persons in the 
House and. out of the House said it would 
be perfectly innocent for a person to get. a 
glass of light French wine with his biscuit, 
And if this could be confined to a high 
class of confectioners, be (Mr. Hardy) 
should have no objection., But as to light 
French wine with a biscuit, whoever asked 
for it? There could be no better test than 
in the precincts of the House. There were 
Members of Parliament constantly going 
to the counters in the lobby. But did 
they ask for a glass of claret with their 
biscuit? Had there ever been there a de- 
mand for that kind of wine. But to go 
further. The high-class confectioner might 
have his sherry on the counter, But would 
the low-class confectioner ? Suppose a man 
painted confectioner over his door, and sold 
buns and sponge-cakes, was he a confec- 
tioner? If such men were to be entitled to 
a licence, every immoral house in the me- 
tropolis would only have to stick up a few 
cannisters full of biscuits into their windows 
to enable them to get a licence for the sale 
of wine. Then with regard to the eating- 
house, the definition given of an eating- 
house by the Bill was most remarkable. 
It was any house where animal food was 
sold, or other food, with which fermented 
liquors were usually drunk. He was sorry 
to say that he knew of no food with which 
it was not usual to drink these liquors. It 
was throwing a duty too difficult and deli- 
cate upon magistrates to determine what 
were eating-houses under such a definition. 
What justice of the peace, if he were called 
upon to say whether a man who had pork 
pies for sale, which certainly contained ani- 
mal food, or mutton pies, biscuits, ginger- 
bread, cakes of all kinds, kept an eating- 
house or not—could safely tell the Excise 
that such a place was not an eating-house. 
No man could perform such a duty con- 
scientiously ; for it would be impossible for 
him to arrive at a just judgment. Then 
again the proposal would open the door to 
every sort of house to get these licences, 
How, in that case, were beershops to be 
checked? They perhaps could not re- 
present them as disorderly houses ; there 
might be no means of fixing upon them 
that opprobrium, A beershop-keeper might 
have had a disorderly house; but he might 
shift his residence to a few doors off, and 


that house could not be called disorderly. 
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The right hon. Gentleman had provided 
no check in respect of the character of a 
man. He refused to put the character of 
the applicant in question, or the fitness 
of the particular premises, so that houses 
might be provided with back entrances 
and other contrivances to prevent the in- 
spection of the police. He refused to take 
notice of the question of locality of the 
houses, so that they might be opened in 
out-of-the-way places and be frequented by 
people who wished to keep out of the way 
of the police. The Bill therefore did not 
provide any sufficient check as to the na- 
ture of the house itself, or as to who was a 
confectioner. There was no effectual check 
upon disorderly houses, and anybody might 
get a licence if he so wished. Then the 
Bill gave no power to the magistrates 
where the locality or the premises were un- 
suitable, or where the character of the oc- 
cupant was bad. But even supposing the 
Bill did all that was pretended and pro- 
fessed, did it do them in a way which Eng- 
lishmen would stand? What was the mode? 
Was it in harmony with the other legisla- 
tion of the country ? They proposed to prt 
into the hands of the magistrates a secret 
and irresponsible power, which would ren- 
der them odious in the eyes of all English- 
men, because they were to exercise their 
veto in secrecy. But was it only the ma- 
gistrates who received this power? From 
whom would they receive their information? 
What enormous power did this Bill practi- 
eally place in the hands of the police? They 
were tive persons who informed the magis- 
trates of all that was going on in the 
neighbourhood. They would say to the 
magistrates—this is a man of bad charac- 
ter ; tle house he is about to open is not a 
real eating-house ; he affects to sell pro- 
visions, but it is really a house of another 
descriytion ;’’ and thus a house might be 
condemned as disorderly before it was 
opened. The licence would be refused in 
secret, and the man would be unheard. 
These questions at present came before 
the magistrates at Special Sessions, where 
they were watched by the reporters of the 
public press. Thus a check was placed 
upon the magistrates, and he ventured to 
say, that if the Government were to put 
forth a little of their pressure upon the 
magistrates, and make the licensing sys- 
tem a reality and not a sham, they would 
find the magistrates ready to put down the 
disreputable houses, and would have decent 
and respectable places of entertainment 
throughout the country. He knew that at 
Mr. Hardy 
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every Special Sessions the police came for. 
ward with the list of places, and said whe. 
ther they had or had not heard at 

against any of those places during the year, 
And this was a most important ‘check, 
But the plan proposed by this Bill was to 
give a secret arbitrary power, for the exer. 
cise of which the magistrates would not 
be responsible to any man. Thus, in the 
case of an honest magistrate, they ‘were 
putting a burden upon him such as no 
gentleman in England onght to bear. ‘At 
present magistrates acted freely and ho. 
nestly, because they acted openly. ‘But 
by this Bill they led them into temptation 
—and so odious would the system become 
in a twelvemonth, or even less time, that 
it would break down the whole of the 
guards provided by this Bill, throw every 
thing into confusion, and sweep away the 
licensing system, without the Legislature 
having duly considered what they were to 
substitute in its place. In the early part 
of the Session he (Mr. Hardy) had asked 
for the Report of the Commission on the 
Forbes Mackenzie Act. A Commission liad 
been sent into Scotland to inquire into the 
operation of that Act. It was an Act re- 
stricting the sale of wine and spirits, and 
the houses which supplied wine and spirits. 
The preamble of that Act contrasted in 4 
most remarkable manner with the provi- 
sions of the present Bill. It recited that 
great evils had arisen from certificates 
granted, and enacted that, for the sale of 
wine and spirits in Scotland, no confec- 
tioner or dealer in provisions or eatables of 
any kind shall receive a licence to sell wine 
or spirits to be consumed on the’ premises, 
A Commission, as he had said, was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the operation of the 
Act; and, whilst waiting for the Report, 
the Legislature of this country was called 
upon to pass an Act for England and Wales 
upon totally different principles. That Com- 
mission was composed of several eminent 
and enlightened men, and Sir G. Clerk’s 
name was sufficient to guarantee an impar- 
tial and disinterested inquiry. Was it not 
important that the House should know 
what the, Report of these Commissioners 
said? He hoped he was not detaining the 
House ; but this was a subject on which 
he felt a deep interest, and he hoped the 
House would pardon him. Then it was 
said that this Bill by promoting free trade 
would prevent adulteration. But only @ 
few days since the hon. Member for Bit- 
mingham introduced a Bill to stop the 
adulteration of articles of food and drink. 
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But the House well knew that the statutes 
relating to publicans and beer-sellers con- 
tained restrictions of the most severe cha- 
racter against the adulteration of beer and 
spirits, yet the attempt to put down adul- 
teration had entirely failed. The hon. 
Member for Stafford had informed the 
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| boom in the habit of drinking stronger li- 
quors insipid. And as the ‘‘ family papers” 
disappeared from circulation before the 
| more spirited and racy journals, so people 
| would not for French wines abandon the 
| more exciting stimulants for which they had 

a greater affection, The right hon, Gen- 





House that bread was often made of plaster | tleman said that in countries where light 
of Paris, and that cayenne was nothing but | wines were consumed drunkenness did not 
brickdust; so that a man after eating this prevail. Upon this point he (Mr. Hardy) 
adulterated bread, and then endeavouring | had not been able to obtain distinct infor- 
to rectify his digestive organs by the stimu- , mation, but Fennimore Cooper, the Ameri- 
lant of cayenne pepper, ran a chance of can novelist, declared that in Paris he saw 


having lis internal economy entirely walled 
up. In all these articles free trade pre- 
yailed. Under the most perfect system of 
free trade, therefore, adulteration still pre- 
vailed ; and did the right hon. Gentleman 
seriously hope to put a stop to it by this 
new picce of legislation, and with that ob- 
ject did he really mean to give these li- 


/ more drunken people by going into the right 
| quarters than ever he saw in London. There 
/ were no fewer than 360,000 of these wine- 

shops in France, and it was ascertained also 
| that out of 1,100 homicides 400 were com- 
|mitted in these places. With respect to 

Sweden, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had given some information which he was 


cences at random? The permission to | glad tohear. Some time ago he had occasion 
sell wine in single bottles was a matter of to comment upon the case of Sweden, and 
minor importance. Yet there was a great | he should be delighted to hear that she had 
deal in what had been said by the hon. | rescued herself from the reproach to which 
Member for Southampton. One of the sle then seemed open. In Sweden there 
chief evils that had been put down in Scot-| had been an unlimited right to distil, en- 
land was the presenting servants who came | joyed by every peasant; and in Alison’s 
to make purchases for their masters and  Hiscory it was stated that under that sys+ 
mistresses at shops with wine or spirits | tem, notwithstanding the thinness of the 
over the counter, and therefore grocers had | population, there were 150,000 distilleries, 
been prohibited from selling or giving spi-| the consequence being a degree of immo- 
rits or wine to be consumed on the pre-| rality in some of the towns unparalleled in 
mises. Was there no danger of this sys-| any European capital. It was stated by 
tem extending itself, and was it so cer-| Dr. Wald of Konigsberg that, in the con- 
tain that tradesmen would not change the | scription of 1852 for a district of Western 





Christmas boxes given to servants from 
money to wine, and so introduce disorder 
into houses where it had never existed be- 
fore? He thought that subject was worthy 
of considerable attention. He had already 
treated of some of the social features of 
the measure; but there was another ques- 
tion which he would wish to put. Was it 
likely that this Bill would succeed as a 
matter of revenue? He confessed he 
thought not, By this time it was pretty 
well seen which way the taste of the mass 
of the people was extending. It was not 
to be supposed that a supply of milder 
stimulants would stop the sale of stronger 
liquors, 
that of the newspapers which were vigo- 
rously written, but might in polities or 
other respeets be objectionable. People 
asked one another, why do you not take in 
& good respectable family paper? The 
light wines might represent the Family 
Journal. They were what would be con- 
sidered harmless, and to those who had 


The case might be compared to | 


| Prussia (in the very neighbourhood of the 
/German wine country) out of 174 young 
/men examined for the army only four were 
declared. admissible by the surgeons, the 
remaining 170 being physically incapaci- 
tated by dram-drinking. In the face of 
such facts as these he could not accept 
for Gospel the general assertion that wine- 
drinking countries were free from the evils 
which in this country arose from drunken- 
ness. He was happy to observe here a 
gradual decrease in the consumption of 
strong liquors, which was due partly to the 
effurts of temperance societies, to the im- 
proved education, and increased facilities 
for information and amusement possessed 
by the masses, and, more than all, to the 
better houses which had been, and which 
he trusted were being built, in various 
parts of the country for the labouring 
classes. This want was at the root of 
many evils, for if men had comfortable 
homes, they would not seek in the well- 
lighted, warm, and sanded rooms of beer 
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houses enjoyments which they did not find 
under their own roofs. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however, anticipated a considerable revenue 
from the operation of the present Bill; but 
was such an increase desirable, was it not, 
he would ask, the fact that a steady decrease 
in the consumption of spirituous liquors kad 
taken place of late years in proportion as 
the consumption of tea, coffee, and cocoa 
became more widely spread? Was the 
House prepared to put a stop to such a 
state of things? Did hon. Members seek 
to supply the place of the articles which he 
had just mentioned by the introduction of 
wine? If so, did they expect that the 
light wines of France were to form the 
staple products of consumption? Was it 
the fact that the taste for such wines would 
be found to exist, except among the higher 
classes? He was told that a large quan- 
tity of wine was imported into France from 
Spain, which admitted of being mixed with 
alcohol to a great extent to suit the Eng- 
lish market, so that if it were introduced 
into this country we should only have spirit- 
drinking in another shape, and upon what 
principle could they stop short of actual 
spirits when this act was once in operation ? 
The right hon. Gentleman had told us that 
the year 1860 was to be a memorable year. 
The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) was 
to make it memorable for a political revo- 
lution, and the right hon. Gentleman for a 
fiscal revolution. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wished to add a Social Revolu- 
tion. And the right hon. Gentleman en- 
throned on his grand measures of 1860, 
and resting there upon his fame says, like 
Jack Cade on London Stone, “I charge 
and command, that the conduit run nothing 
but claret wine this first year of our reign.” 
He (Mr. Hardy) believed that it would not 
be claret, but the old established liquors of 
the country, which would find their way 
through the conduits which the right hon. 
Gentleman was opening. He warned the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer against at- 
tempting to raise a revenue which it was 
desirable should fail him in the end. The 
more the people improved, the more he 
would lose ; the more the people ceased to 
drink, the more loss there would be to the 
revenue—never more wanted than at the 
present moment. He warned him, there- 
fore, to build his reputation on something 
better than establishing houses for in- 
creased intoxication, as he believed would 
be the effect of the Bill, which would pro- 
duce increased competition amongst those 
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who already could not live fairly out of this 
trade, but only by low and debasing incite. 
ments to bring men to drink in their houses, 
He said that if the right hon. Gentlemen 
added a new class to the 121,000 houses 
which already existed, he would be doing 
his best, against his own intention, against 
the will of his constituents, and against the 
will of the moral part of the community— 
and against, he trusted, the sound sense of 
that Ilouse—to demoralize the people of 
this country. 

Mr. AYRTON moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was with regret that he 
acceded to the adjournment, but as there 
were many Gentlemen who wished to speak, 
who had not spoken, he could not resist the 
Motion. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday, the 
19th April. 

House adjourned at a quarter-after 
Twelve o’clock, 


eens 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 3, 1860. 


Minutzs.] Pustic Bri1rs.—l* Bankrupt Law 
(Scotland) Amendment. 
Royal Assent.—Stamp Duties ; Income Tax. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the business on the paper, 

House adjourned at half-pasi Five 

o’clock, to Tuesday the 

17th instant, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 3, 1860. 


Minvtes.] Pusiic Brtts,—1° Land Improvement 
(Ireland) ; Land Improvement (Ireland). 


STAMPS ON NEWSPAPERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. EWART said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of the Treasury (in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
Whether any decision has been come to re- 
specting the maintenance or discontinuance 
of the Impressed Stamp on Newspapers ? 

GenrraL BUCKLEY said, he would 
beg to ask, Whether any allowance will 
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be made to Newspaper Proprietors on the 
Stamps they consume as Cheque and Re- 
eipt Stamps, placing them on equal terms 
#ith Bankers, who now receive an allow- 
ance of 7% per cent ? 

‘Mr. LAING said, there was no altera- 
tion in the intention of the Government, 
as it had-been avnounced by his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to discontinue the privilege of re-trans- 
mitting newspapers bearing the impressed 
stamp. It was proposed to continue the 
option of using the impressed stamp for 
purposes of convenience, so. as not to 
caused loss of time iti attaching adhesive 
stamps to newspapers before they were 
posted. But, as regarded other details, 
it would be more convenient to postpone 
any questions respecting them until the 
Bill was introduced, 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp STANLEY said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
it is his intention to bring in a Bill in the 
course of the present Session for the re- 
construction of the Council of the Gover- 
nor General of India; and whether it is 
his intention to bring in a Bill for the 
amendment of the Law relating to the 
Civil Service of India? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that both 
of these sabjects had been under his con- 
sideration since he aceeded to his present 
office, and it was his intention to introduce 
a Bill dealing with them, and also another 
Bill for the amalgamation of the Supreme 
and Sudder Courts, after Easter. He 
should have been glad to bring in the Bills 
before the vacation, if the state of business 
had offered any prospect of making pro- 
gress with them; but, unfortunately, such 
a step would have been utterly useless. 


ADJOURNMENT FOR EASTER RECESS. 


Viscount PALMERSTON moved that 
the House at its rising should adjourn till 
Monday, the 16th instant—a Motion to 
which he imagined there would be no op- 
position. 


REPRESENTATION .OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—QUESTION., 


Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, ho had 
no“intention of dividing the House upon 
the’Motion of thé noble Lord, bat he wish- 
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ed to ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board in what manner the number of houses 
at various amounts of ‘‘ gross estimated 
rental” in the cities and boroughs of Eng- 
land as given in the Return upon the Table 
of the House were ascertained, and he 
begged to introduce the question with a 
few words explaining his reasons for ask- 
ing it. He thought it was desirable before 
they broke up for the Easter holidays to 
know how far the Government Returns 
were really reliable as an indication of the 
number of voters which would be added to 
the cities and boroughs of England under 
the new Reform Bill. When he addressed 
the House on the second reading of the 
Bill, be stated his opinion that these Re- 
turns were not only delusive, but that they 
had actually deluded every Member who 
had addressed the House, ineluding the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs himself, and he also stated 
the grounds of that belief. No doubt the 
noble Lord intended that the figures shown 
on the statistical Returns should be a bond 
Jide indication of the number of voters who 
would be added to the constituency under 
the new measure; but he believed that 
the mode of proceeding was this—not that 
the number of tenements in each city or 
borough which were actually rented at the 
amount stated was shown, but that the 
Return was founded upon a statement of 
the number of houses in different places 
which had been estimated by local valuers 
at different amounts for the purpose of 
rating. The difference was very material, 
because it was notorious that the rateable 
value was always put at a much lower 
figure than the actual rent of the premises. 
He thought it most desirable that they 
should have this point cleared up, He 
was followed in debate by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, who said that he believed that 
he (Sir John Pakington) was mistaken, 
and gave as his reason that although the 
Returns showed the numbers of freemen 
in each place, they did not show the scot- 
and-lot voters. In support of his opinion 
he (Sir John Pakington) had named the 
towns of Pomfret and Newark, for this 
reason, that they showed more strongly 
than almost any other the great anomaly, 


i that the number of £10 voters on the re- 


gister were actually more numerous than 
the £10 houses returned. At first he did 
not understand that anomaly, but he be- 
lieved that the explanation was that which 
had ‘been given, that they did not repre- 
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sent the actual letting value but the rating 
value. The right hon. Gentleman had told 
him that the explanation was to be found 
in the admission of the scot-and-lot voters; 
and as in those two towns there were a 
number of scot-and-lot voters, he was not 
prepared to dispute that he had good rea- 
sons for making that statement. He knew 
nothing about those two places, but he 
thought it was a great pity that the Re- 
turns professing to give information, and 
which were supposed to be correct, should 
show the freemen and not the scot-and-lot 
voters. The right hon. Gentleman was 
probably not aware of the fact that there 
were no less than forty-four boroughs in 
those Returns which all presented the 
same anomaly—uamely, that the numbers 
of £10 registered voters was greater than 
the number of £10 houses in the bo- 
rough. There were no scot-and-lot voters 
in the borough of Droitwich, which he had 
the honour of representing; and yet hon. 
Gentlemen would find that the number of 
£10 registered voters at Droitwich was 
392, while the number of £10 houses was 
only 327. It was therefore but reasonable 
to entertain alarm on account of the large 
number of voters of one class which could 
be added to the register beyond those 
shown by the Returns; because his ob- 
servation did not apply to the forty-four 
boroughs only, but to every place in the 
list—because no doubt everywhere, in a 
varying ratio, the custom had been to esti- 
mate property for rating purposes at a 
lower amount than the actual rental. He 
believed also that in cases in which an 
owner compounded for the rates of a num- 
ber of houses, small tenements, the person 
so compounding was entered as a unit. in- 
stead of the number of houses for which 
he was rated being entered. He wished 
to know whether this was so, because that 
would make a still greater addition to the 
estimated number of voters. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he believed 
he was in a position to allay the alarm of 
the right hon. Baronet, and to assure him 
that the Returns were not incorrect in the 
points to which he had referred. Te be- 
lieved they were the most complete and 
accurate Returns which had ever been pre- 
sented to the House upon a similar sub- 
ject. So far as he understood the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Baronet, they had 
reference to two grounds of error. One he 
interred from diserepancies in the electoral 
lists with reference to £10 householders, 
and the other from an assumption that the 
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| property had been taken as the means of 
ascertaining the number of persons to be 
,entitled to vote. It was very likely to be 
| the case, as the right hon. Baronet had ob. 
| served, that in a great number of boroughs 
| there was a larger number of persons on 
| the electoral list than there were £10 oc. 
‘eupiers. It depended upon the revision of 
| the electoral list in what state the list was 
| left in the possession of the overseer, and 
‘that state would determine the return he 
|made. There were many places in which, 
owing to there having been no contested 
election, the register had not been properly 
revized for many years, and therefore there 
would remain upon it the names of persons 
who were dead or disqualified, or who had 
ceased to live within the borough. The 
| Return which was called for, and usually 
presented, was a £10 occupation, a £10 
tenement return ; but many persons got 
upon the list whose qualifications were 
made up partly of land and partly of houses, 
and who, therefore, would not appear in 
the £10 occupation list ; and there would 
be in addition in some places the scot-and- 
lot voters. That would account in a great 
measure for the discrepancies, The right 
hon. Baronet supposed that the Returns 
to which he referred merely represented 
the property, and therefore gave no ideaof 
the persons who would be entitled to vote. 
That, however, was foreseen when the Re- 
turns were ordered ; and therefore a special 
cireular was sent to the clerk of every 
union to institute the most careful inqui- 
ries in all cities and boroughs within his 
union as to the persons who would be en- 
titled to vote under the particular qualifi- 
cation referred to; and the Returns had 
been made on that principle. The right 
hon. Baronet was aware that under the 
Reform Act the overseer was the person 
who was directed to make out the electors’ 
list. He made out that list from a column 
in his book entitled ‘* Gross estimated ren- 
tal.”” The overseer was directed under the 
Act of Parliament as to the form in which 
to make his entries. He had two columns 
‘‘ Gross estimated rental,” and *‘ Rateable 
value,’” and he made out his list from 
the former. The Returns, therefore, were 
made from the very lists which were now 
submitted to the Revising Barristers, and 
upon which the present House of Commons 
was returned ; and they were drawn up 
also, as he had stated, with special refer- 
ence to the persons who would be entitled 
to vote. With respect to the Compound- 
ing Act, the right hon, Baronet seemed to 
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be under the impression that where a land- 
lord compounded for several places they 
were all entered as a unit, and the occu- 
piers of those houses were not put down 
as entitled to vote. There certainly had 
been considerable difficulty in obtaining the 
Returns of all the occupiers of houses, be- 
cause in some cases only the name of the 
owner who had compounded appeared in 
the rate-book ; but great pains were taken 
in those Returns to procure the names of 
all occupiers ; and he believed that when 
the House resumed the consideration of the 
Reform Bill there would not be any fact, 
required to give information on the subject, 
of which they would not be in possession. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
not got a distinct answer to his question, 
which was—What the figures in the va- 
rious columns of the Returns really repre- 
sented? Did they represent the number 
of tenements actually let at a certain rate 
in those places, or did they represent the 
number of tenements which appeared upon 
the rate-books as estimated for the pur- 
pose of rating ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: That is pre- 
cisely how I understood the question, and 
Ihave answered it. I stated that the Re- 
turns represent the persdéns, and not only 
the property which is available to the 
charge for rates. Care was taken that 
they should not merely represent the pro- 
perty which is entered on the overseer’s 
book, but also the persons who would be 
entitled to vote having the property. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES did not think 
there would be the least blame due to the 
Government if it should turn out that the 
Returns were fallacious, because the diffi- 
culty of obtaining correct returns must be 
known. But at the same time the House 
ought to know to some extent the increase 
of voters which would be added by the Re- 
form Bill. When the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) stated that the Bill would not add 
more than 210,000 new electors to the exist- 
ing constituencies, he (Mr. James) believed 
him to be in error by at least 200,000 
or 250,000. Every effort was used, no 
doubt, to get the actual occupiers; but the 
great difficulty arose from the owners com- 
pounding and being rated instead of the 
occupiers, who, consequently, were not in- 
cluded in the Returns. A. foot-note to the 
Return itself stated that in Norwich alone 
there were 12,162 tenements rated to the 
Owners instead of the occupiers, which 
Were not included in the Return, as the 
tate-book did not afford the means of dis- 





tributing them under the several heads of 
Returns. In the metropolitan borough 
which he represented, the return showed 
that somewhere about 500 would be added, 
but he believed the addition would be from 
5,000 to 6,000 persons, none of whose names 
appeared on the rate-books. In Finsbury, 
the returns of the parishes of Islington 
and St. Luke’s, which formed part of that 
borough, did not contain the numbers of 
persons occupying tenements rated to the 
owners instead of the occupiers; but he was 
told that there they would have between 
8,000 and 10,000 occupiers entitled to the 
£6 franchise. A landlord might have a 
whole street of houses, each sub-divided 
into two or three lettings. If the landlord 
did not himself live in it, there might be 
four or five voters in each house. It had 
been decided that it was immaterial what 
amount of rate the tenant paid—that if he 
paid but 2s., and that was all the rate as- 
sessed upon his tenement, he paid all the 
rate assessible, and therefore was entitled 
to the franchise. He was convinced that 
when the Returns were narrowly examined, 
it would be found that a £6 franchise would 
extend the right of voting to between 
200,000 and 300,000 persons in addition 
to the number stated by the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
future occasion referred to would be the 
proper time to examine the validity of the 
proofs whick the hon. and learned Gentle- 
tleman had brought forward, and to state 
the reasons for the conclusions at which 
the Government had arrived. At present 
he would only say that he believed the 
hon, and learned Gentleman’s statement 
was very mnch exaggerated. It proceeded 
on the assumption that every man who was 
included in a composition would be entitled 
to vote under the Reform Bill. But that 
measure would enfranchise only those ten- 
ants who occupied houses of a certain 
value, and who should not only become 
liable to the payment of rates but should 
actually tender the payment of them. As 
to the observations of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Droitwich, the Return itself called 
attention to the facts referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and showed that the 
point to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred had not been overlooked by 
his noble Friend. There was another 
Return to which he would call the right 
hon. Gentleman’s notice, presented on the 
Sth March, of the number of registered 
electors on the register in each county 
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and borough in England and Wales for 
the year 1860, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, showing the number of scot-and-lot 
voters, and according to that Return it ap- 
peared that in about fifty boroughs there 
were scot-and-lot voters, the number being 
in some very few, but in many very large, 
and he was inclined to think that in most 
of the forty-four boroughs to which he al- 
luded the number of scot-and-lot voters was 
large enough to account for the apparent 
anomaly to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it was impos- 
sible to overrate the importance of this 
matter, and he did not think that any 
satisfactory information had been given to 
the House by the Government. He had 
submitted the Return on the table to a 
good authority, who stated that the Re- 
turns showed that the numbers rated be- 
tween £10 and £6 were much less than 
the numbers whose estimated rental was 
between £10 and £6; but as the fran- 
chise was to be fixed on a £6 rental, the 
Return stopped short at a point where it 
was most desirable it should be continued; 
and the question was raised whether the 
£6 rental franchise would not give the 
right of voting to a large number who 
were not rated at £6, and perhaps not at 
£5; so that it would be desirable to know 
how many were rated between £4 and £6, 
and how many who inhabited tenements of 
£6 rental were entitled to vote under the 
new Reform Bill. As far as he was able 
to understand the Returns presented to the 
House, he believed that the noble Lord the 
Member for London was wrong in his eal- 
culation about 100 per cent. It was in- 
dispensable that the House, before coming 
to a decision on the Reform Bill, should 
have in its possession reliable Returns, so 
that the House might know what it was 
doing, and not legislate in the dark. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that it 
was perfectly certain, from the extract 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bentinck) 
had read, that his correspondent either did 
not understand the subject of rating, or had 
not carefully examined this Return, inas- 
much as his criticism was wholly inapplica- 
ble to it. The Government did not desire 
to take credit for doing that which was 
their manifest duty; but he wished the 
House to observe that the Return which 
was now on the table was the first attempt 
which had ever been made to lay before 
the House a complete statistical account of 
the basis upon which it was proposed to 
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found the new extension of the franchise, 
The Return had been prepared with the 
greatest care and he hoped the House 
would understand that the efforts made by 
the Government to obtain accurate infor. 
pation were honest and sincere. The 
House would certainly not believe that they 
had any sinister object in seeking for this 
information. The Return which had been 
laid upon the table, unquestionably, as he 
believed, exhibited an accurate abstract of 
the poor-rate books in the different towns 
to which it related, and that was all which 
in the nature of things could be obtained, 
He wished the House clearly to understand 
what was the nature of that information— 
because it was certainly not understood by 
the correspondent of the hon. Gentleman, 
According to the existing law the rate. 
books contained two columns, and one was 
the gross estimated rental. That column 
showed, or ought to show, the rent really 





paid by the tenant. [‘* No, no!’’] That was 
; the supposition, and his belief was that in 
| the great majority of instances it did fairly 
| exhibit the real rental. Perhaps the right 
| hon. Baronet had confounded two different 
things. In the first branch of this Return 
would be found abstracts of that column of 
the rate-book. The second column of the 
rate-book contained the rateable value— 
the amount upon which the rate was actu- 
ally assessed. That column, in the first 
place, was liable to certain legal deductions; 
it was considerably reduced from the gross 
estimated rental, and sometimes it was fur- 
ther reduced by improper deductions made 
by the overseers. Therefore, he quite ad- 
mitted that the rateable value did not ex- 
hibit the rental; but what he said was that 
the first column of the rate-book in the 
great majority of cases did accurately re- 
present the gross rental. The second 
branch of this Return showed the rateable 
value. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bentinek) 
said that this Return did not go low enough, 
and that they did not know the total num- 
ber of persons whose rental was £6, be- 
cause, he said, the rateable value was lower 
than the rental. Undoubtedly, the rate- 
able value was lower than the rent; but 
the rateable value here was given distinct 
from the gross estimate of rental, and it 
was only by comparing the two, that Gen- 
tlemen could see the difference between 
the number of persons at the rateable value 
of £6 and the number of persons at the 
gross estimated rental of £6. He could 
not but think it would turn out upon inves- 
tigation that the figures contained in this 
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Return for the gross estimated rental of £6 
—with the exception, no doubt, of tenants 
compounding for their rents—would accu- 
rately represent the total number of occu- 
piers at that amount, subject, of course, to 
the further reduction which would have to 
be made for various causes connected with 
the occupation. He thought it would be 
found that the column, £6 rental, in those 
cases in which there was no composition 
for small tenements, accurately represented 
the maximum number of persons enfran- 
chised under the new Bill. With regard 
to those cases adverted to by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Pakington), in which he 
said the number on the register was greater 
than the number of £10 householders ex- 
hibited on the Return, he would find that ex- 
plained, in the great majority of instances, 
by the addition of seot-and-lot voters. If 
the scot-and-lot voters were deducted the 
discrepancy would disappear. The excess 
in other cases might be owing to the causes 
which had been already suggested. 

Lorp STANLEY stated that in the bo 
rough which returned him to Parliament 
the increase of the constituency, as caleu- 
lated in the Return before the House, 
would be 50 per cent; but the result of 
careful local inquiry showed that the in- 
crease would be from 90 to 100 per cent 
upon the existing constituency. 

Mr. MALINS thought it quite evident 
that the Returns were made on a principle 
calculated to be very fallacious. The hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone stated 
that after careful examination the proposed 
Bill would add 450,000 electors, instead of 
220,000 to the borough constituencies ; 
his right hon Friend, (Sir J. Pakington) 
had received letters from various boroughs 
informing him that the number of electors 
under the Bill would be much larger than 
that stated in the Return ; and the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) had declared that, 
istead of 50 per cent, the number of 
electors in his borough would be increased 
from 90 to 100 per cent. When by the 
side of these statements it was remembered 
that the Foreign Secretary had made a 
strong impression on the House by affirm- 
ing that his Bill would only add 220,000 
to the borough constituencies, he asked 
whether the point now under discussion 
did not raise considerations of the highest 
possible importance in connection with the 


subject of Reform. Could any hon. Gen- | 


tleman say that under such cireumstances 
they could take such a step as that of re- 
ducing the county franchise from £20 to 
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£10, and that of boroughs from £50 to 


£6 without apprehension? The Govern- 
ment were making an experiment upon 
the constitution of the country which, as 
men of all parties acknowledged, was 
fraught with the greatest peril. [‘* No!’’] 
The hon. Member for Birmingham, and 
those who agreed with him, might think 
that there was no danger in intrusting the 
representation to mere numbers, without 
regard to education or property; but it 
was impossible to go into society or to 
converse with hon. Members generally 
without finding a widespread apprehension 
of the consequences which would follow 
from the admission of such a horde of 
voters. If, then, there was danger in 
giving the franchise to 220,000 additional 
voters, what was the peril when they found 
that the total number enfranchised in bo- 
‘roughs would be nearer 500,000? The 
| Government had, no doubt, acted with 
fairness in making these Returns, but the 
| fact that it was the first attempt to ob- 
|tain accurate information on the subject 
afforded conclusive evidence that the Re- 
turns could not be depended upon. He 
hoped the House would not be induced to 
take this leap in the dark on a subject in 
| samgesione with which all others that 
| could come before them sank into insig- 
nificance. 

Mr. AYRTON thought that much of 
the difference of opinion which had been 
expressed arose from confusing two things 
which were really quite distinct. One 
question was as to the number of persons 
in the towns of England who occupied 
houses of £6 value. Now, in point of fact, 
| every working man in the least degree 
| skilled in his calling paid a rent of 2s. 6d. 
a week, or over £6 a year. Theoretically, 
therefore, all these persons would be en- 
titled to vote, but in point of fact, none of 
them would. Take the Tower Hamlets as 
an example. In that borough there were 
84,000 houses, and theoretically there 
were now 60,000 persons entitled to vote, 
but in reality under 30,000 were on the 
register. This was owing to the diffi- 
, culties which the Bill of 1832 threw in 
l the way of a vote, and which the present 
measure perpetuated; the result being 
that while, if you adopted the theoretical 
view of the case, you would find 500,000 
or 600,000 persons entitled to vote in 
boroughs, practically that number was re- 
stricted to one-fifth or one-sixth. Under 
the existing law no man who lived in a 
compounded house could get a vote unless 
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his Jandlord chose ; and altogether a very 
large number of persons were and would 
be unable to get the votes nominally con- 
ceded to them by the Act of 1832 and the 
present measure. It was a mere matter 
of speculation how many persons, more or 
less, would be entitled to vote under the 
present Bill. 

Mr. BONHAM -CARTER believed, 
from inquiries he had instituted, that the 
Returns in question had been prepared 
with greater care, and were distinguished 
by greater accuracy, than any before made 
on this question; but they could only be 
Returns of the first column of the rate- 
book, which in different parishes necessa- 
rily varied much, according to the con- 
struction of the person who levied the 
rate. There was no doubt a discrepancy 
in some of the Returns, but that arose 
in a great measure from persons who oc- 
cupied houses also oceupying lend. In 
some of the smaller boroughs the differ- 
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from the new £6 voters, or whether on the 
calculation of the number of those who wero 
at the present time entitled to be upon the 
register but were not there? The compound 
houscholders seemed to be entirely left out 
of the calculation; yet in the borough of 
Southwark there were whole streets occu- 
pied by compound householders. He hoped 
that the Government, during the recess, 
would turn their attention to providing 
proper machinery for the working of a new 
Reform Bill. There were several Corrupt 
Practices Bills introduced by private Mem- 
bers before a Committee, and it was abso- 
lutely necessary that a Reform Bill should 
be accompanied by something of that kind 
to make it work. It would be impossible 
to add so many electors to the constituen- 
cies and leave them without any assistance 
| to enable them to vote. In the Reform 
; Bill of the Jate Government there was a 
| provision for additional polling places; but 
‘in the present Biil there was nothing of 





ence was striking. Thus in Wallingford | the kind. 
there were 369 persons on the register, | Mr. SPEAKER intimated that as the 
but only 357 occupiers of £10 houses. | Corrupt Practices Bill and the Reform Bill 
At Cricklade there were 470 persons on | were measures before the House to be dis- 
the register, but only 385 £10 occupiers. | cussed upon a future occasion, the hon, 
The subject of compounding was an im- | Member was irregular in commenting upon 
portant matter, and he hoped the House | them at present. 
would obtain full information. Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he was not 
Mr. JOHN LOCKE wished to know | aware he was out of order; and it appear- 
when a Return upon this subject which he ed to him that the observations he was 
had moved for some weeks since would be | making were in some way pertinent to 
produced. It was most important that the | these Returns. He was only following the 
House should know the real number of | example of other hon. Members. The 
persons occupying houses the rates for | hon. and learned Member for Wallingford 
which were compounded for by the land- | not only made a long speech of his own on 
lord, because every one of them could the subject, but repeated the speech of 
claim to be on the register. With regard | everybody else. 
to another point, he should like to know| Mr. NEWDEGATE observed, that the 
how the Government made up their cal-| Returns before the [louse were extremely 
culations. As regarded the borough of} vague. The hon. and learned Member for 
Southwark, the Government Returns were | Southwark had pointed out some of their 
tolerably accurate, except that they had | manifest absurdities, so that he (Mr. New- 


taken the register of 1858 as their guide, 
instead of the register of 1859. The num- 
ber of electors in 1858 was 10,600; but in 
1859 it was upwards of 11,000. In the 
column showing the number of houses 
rated at £10 and upwards, 16,000 was 


'degate) would not go further into that 
‘matter. Ie rose for the purpose of eall- 
_ing the attention of the Government to the 
‘fact, that the House had no information 
at all as to the numbers which might be 
added to the county constituencies by the 





inserted, leaving a difference of 6,000 be- | Reform Bill, with the exception of a Re- 
tween the number of electors and the num- turn which he had moved for in 1854, 
ber of qualifying houses. The expected | which was of rather old date now. He 
addition to the constituency by extending | had intended to move for a further Re- 
the franchise to £6 occupiers was 3,000; / turn; but he believed his hon. Friend the 
so that the real addition to the constituency | Member for Northamptonshire had given a 
might be about 9,000. He wished to know notice on the subject, and that the Poor- 
whether the 200,000 increase spoken of by | Law Board were at present preparing 4 
the noble Lord was expected to arise only | Return in consequence of the Motion of 


Mr, Ayrton 
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his hon. Friend. He (Mr. Newdegate), 
however, hoped the House would not find 
themselves in this position—that when 
they were asked to proceed with the Re- 
form Bill after Easter they should be told 
that the Returns were not prepared. He 
objected to their proceeding to pass an 
important measure without being in a po- 
sition to judge of the effects of it; and 
he therefore asked an assurance that the 
House should not be asked to consider the 
important change in the county constitu- 
encies proposed by the Reform Bill of the 
Government without further information. 
The House wanted the bases of the caleu- 
lations made by the Government, and for 
this they ought to have Returns of the 
numbers rated at £10, £20, £30, and £50 
respectively. Indeed, they ought to have 
a Return of even those rated so low as £6, 
inasmuch as the rating valuation was much 
below the rental. He hoped the House 
would receive the reasonable assurance 
which he now begged to ask for. 


LORD-LIEUTENANCY OF LONDON- 
DERRY COUNTY.—QUESTION. 

CotonEL FRENCH said, the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government was aware 
of the statement which had been made, 
that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in 
defiance of precedent and custom, had 
chosen to appoint a legal functionary to 
the office of Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Londonderry. It had been stated that 
this legal functionary did not possess pro- 
perty in the county beyond a small lease- 
hold of 100 acres, while the qualification 
was £200 a year in fee, He wished to 
know whether during the recess the noble 
Lord would direct inquiries to be made 
whether the gentleman to whom he had 
referred possessed the amount of property 
necessary to qualify him for the office to 
which he had been appointed ? 


DISFRANCHISEMENT OF BOROUGHS. 
QUESTION. 

Sim MINTO FARQUHAR wished to 
put a question to the noble Lord which 
had reference to the boroughs proposed to 
be partially disfranchised. The House was 
aware that in 1831 the Government took 
the test of population for their disfranchis- 
ing clauses; but that test was objected to 
and abandoned, and they. resolved in the 
Reform Bill, which became law in 1832, 
to adopt the test of the number of houses 
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and of the amount of direct taxation in con- 
sidering the question of disfranchisement, 
Lord Melbourne at that time directed Lieu- 
tenant Drummond to make such a return 
on this principle as would show tke relative 
importance of the boroughs, and on that 
return the Government of the day proceed- 
ed in their disqualifications. He wished to 
know whether, secing the present Govern- 
ment had reverted to the test of 1831, 
instead of taking that of 1832, they would 
direct a Return to be made, on the same 
principle as that made by order of Lord 
Melbourne, of all boroughs returning two 
Members to Parliament, and containing 
Jess than 10,000 inhabitants? Such a 
Return would be of the greatest possible 
interest, as showing the relative import- 
ance of the various boroughs. 

Mr. DEEDES suggested that the Re- 
form Bill should be postponed until after 
the next Census, which would be taken 
next year. They could then take the Re- 
form Bill with more justice to all parties. 
Ile wished to know what business would 
be taken immediately after they met again? 
He understood the noble Lord to say that 
on the 16th the Naval Estimates would be 
taken. Upon referring to the Notice-book 
in the Library, the first Order of the Day 
for the 16th was the second reading of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill, and the 
third Order was the second reading of the 
Ilighways Bill. As these measures were 
immediately in the hands of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, it 
would be a matter of convenience to Gen- 
tlemen interested in both those measures 
if the right hon. Gentleman would state 
when he thought it would be in his power 
to proceed with those measures. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, that nei- 
ther of these Bills would be proceeded 
with in the first week after Easter. 

Viscount PALMERSTON was under- 
stood to assent to the inquiry suggested by 
the hon. Member for Roscommon. With 
respect to the Return referred to by the 
hon, and learned Gentleman who spoke 
last, it was very difficult for the Govern- 
ment to call for Returns at the suggestion 
of other persons. If any hon. Member 
chose to move for a Return which was likely 
to throw useful light on any subject that 
would come under the discussion of the 
House, the Government would, of course, 
offer no objection to its production. 

Motion agrecd to. 

House, at rising, to adjourn till Monday, 
16th April. 
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LAND IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE.—FIRST READING. 


Mr. HENNESSY moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to facilitate the improve- 
ment of land in Ireland, but said in the 
absence of a great many Irish Members he 
forbore to enter into any details. 

Mr. CARDWELL thought it was de- 
sirable that those hon. Members who ob- 
jected to the measure which he proposed 
should have an opportunity of introducing 
one themselves. He was therefore glad 
that the hon. Member for the King’s 
County had given notice on this subject. 
He should offer no objection to the intro- 
duction of his Bill. 

Leave given. 

“ Bill to facilitate the improvement of Land in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hen- 
nessy, Mr. Pottarp-Urquuart, and Sir Ricuarp 
Levine.” 


Bill presented and read 1°. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS JURISDIC- 
TION.—LEAVE. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE asked leave to 
bring in a Bill to abolish the jurisdiction of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts in Ireland in cases 
of defamation, and in England, Wales, 
and Ireland in cases of brawling. He 
said he ought perhaps to apologise to the 
Irish Members for interfering in this matter, 
but having already introduced a Bill to 
abolish those Courts in England and Wales, 
he was requested by persons connected 
with Ireland to introduce a similar mea- 
sure for that country. He proposed to 
place the jurisdiction of the Irish Eccle- 
siastical Courts on the same footing as the 
English Courts in cases of defamation, and 
to abolish the jurisdiction of the Courts 
altogether in cases of brawling in England 
and Ireland. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS wished to make 
one remark as to the proposed abolition 
of any proceeding in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts against brawling. His attention 
had laiely been directed to that subject. 
As he understood the matter, at present 
brawling in church was purely an ecclesi- 
astical offence. Unless there was a breach 
of the peace there was no power of main- 
taining order in a church except by a suit 
in the Eeclesiastical Courts. Tis right 
hon. Friend proposed by this Bill to repeal 
that remedy without substituting any civil 
remedy. Doubiless a suit in the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts was a very costly and cum- 
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brous proceeding; but a civil remedy ought 
to be substituted if the law were to remain 
in its integrity. 

CotoneL FRENCH could not under. 
stand what induced the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock to attempt legislation on 
this subject. He (Colonel French) had 
never heard of any complaints of brawling 
in churches being made in Ireland, If 
such an offence existed, he thought that 
Irish Members would be fully competent 
to deal with it. He objected to all such 
amateur statesmen trying their ’prentice 
hand on Ireland. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE reminded the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that the gene- 
ral complaint of Irish Members was that 
the law of England was not extended to 
Ireland. He could assure the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that he had been in- 
formed that the offence of brawling in 
churches did exist in Ireland, and that he 
had been requested by some Irish gentle- 
men to introduce a measure for that country 
similar to the one he had introduced for 
England and Wales. In reply to the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department, he 
believed that there was a statute of Queen 
Mary which provided a civil remedy in 
civil courts for this offence of brawling. 

Leave given. 

“Bill to abolish the Jurisdiction of the Ecele- 
siastical Courts in Ireland in cases of defamation, 
and in England and Wales aud Ireland in cases 
of brawling, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ep- 
warp PieypELt Bovuverie and Mr. MEutor.” 


LIBERATION OF MR, TARRANT. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Epwin James, 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that on the receipt of a despatch 
from the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, the Governor of Hong Kong, in 
conformity with that despatch, put an end 
to the imprisonment of Mr. Tarrant, the 
editor of The Friend ef China. Mr. Tar- 
rant was now and had been for some 
weeks at liberty. 


AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS. 
QUESTION, 

Mr. WYLD said, he wished to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if any communication has been received 
respecting corruption, intimidation, and 
bribery at the recent Australian Elections, 
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and whether there is any objection to lay 
these Communications before the House ? 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that in the self-governing colonies of 
Canada and Australia no official reports 
were sent to the Colonial Office relative to 
the domestic and internal affairs of those 
colonies, such as the conduct of elections. 
There were, therefore, no official reports 
on the late Australian elections that it 
would be possible to bring before the 
House. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till Monday, 
16th April. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 16, 1860. 


Minutes.]|—New Wrir Issvev.— For Harwich, 
in the room of the hon. William Frederick 
Campbell, now Lord Stratheden. 

New Memper Sworn.—For Londonderry City. 
William M‘Cormick, esquire. 

Pusuic Bitis.—1° Census (England). 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


On Motion that the- Speaker do leave} 


the Chair, 


STATE OF THE NAVY, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, that 
before the right hon. Gentleman left the 
Chair he wished to make some remarks 
upon the Navy, which was not in such a 
healthy state as he should wish to see. It 
would be remembered that, in a previous 
Session, the noble Lord now Secretary to 
the Admiralty called attention to the great 
discrepancies in the accounts of the dock- 
yard expenditure for some years past, un- 
der the management of several successive 
Boards of Admiralty. The noble Lord then 
stated that these discrepancies amounted 
toa deficit of no less than five millions ; 
and that much of the public money had 
been thrown away in the constant altera- 
tions and extensions made in the form and 
length of ships. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) had since called on the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of the Navy to account for these un- 
necessary and expensive changes. But it 
appeared on reference to the facts, with 
regard to the Lyra, the Racer, and the 
Immortalité, the vessels which had been 
specified, that the Surveyor General was 
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not to blame. Still the complaint was in 
many respects too well founded, for the 
Orlando and the Mersey were the only 
ships laid down in 1856 that were com- 
pleted in strict conformity with the origi- 
nal drawings without any alteration. He 
confessed he was astounded when he saw 
the sweeping accusations that were made 
against the Surveyor of the Navy, for if 
that officer had been guilty of the enor- 
mous extravagance which the charges 
against him alleged, the matter ought not 
to be slightly passed over by that House, 
while if the Secretary to the Admiralty 
had been mistaken in his calculations, he 
(Sir Charles Napier) was sure the noble 
Lord would be the first to make the 
amende honorable to the Surveyor Gene- 
ral, for otherwise an accusation of this sort 
made against an officer, if not answered 
or withdrawn, would be handed down in 
Hansard for ever afterwards. The fact 
was, that between 1830 and 1845, as ap- 
peared from some Returns for which he 
(Sir Charles Napier) had moved, about 
£50,000 had been expended in altering 
ships’ sterns, and during the eleven years 
that Sir Baldwin Walker had been Sur- 
veyor General, there had only been £550 
spent on such alterations. The expendi- 
ture for altering sailing ships to screw 
ships was quite a different matter from 
that of laying a ship down on the stocks, 
and then capriciously pulling her to pieces. 
The progress of science had such an effect 
upon the whole system of the navy as to 
render sailing ships almost useless ; and 
both the late and the present Lords of the 
Admiralty were right in turning all the 
sailing vessels into screw ships fit for ser- 
vice. They had at last a steam navy of 
23 screw ships of the line, 19 frigates, 9 
block-ships, 4 mortar ships, 15 corvettes 
and sloops, 26 gun-vessels, 161 gunboats, 
4 troop-ships, and some other classes, mak- 
ing a total of 319 screw ships, besides 
112 paddle ships, and 32 building ; alto- 
gether, 463. By the alteration which had 
been lately made, and which the House, 
no doubt, approved, the country had at 
last got a very large and powerful steam 
fleet, though the getting it had cost a 
great deal of money. Successive Govern- 
ments of late had allowed the French to go 
ahead, and therefore it became necessary 
to expend enormous sums of money to en- 
able the navy of this country to recover 
its proper position. The whole of the al- 
terations had been effected with green tim- 
ber; nd this did not agree with the old 
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timber, which the ships were originally 
made of, so that by the time when the 
whole of the navy should be converted into 
serew vessels it would be requisite to be- 
gin to repair the ships over again. Con- 
sequently the country need not expect a 
diminution in the Navy Estimates next 
year. The country had likewise got, after 
a long struggle, a Channel Fleet, consist- 
ing of ten sail of the line, but the diffi- 
culty which still existed was how to man 
that fleet. So far as he had been able to 
understand, the Channel Fleet was but 
indifferently manned, and it was not yet 
complete. There was a great want of 
petty officers ; they were chiefly pension- 
ers, and this ought not to be, for as every- 
body.who had ever been to sea must know, 
the petty officers were the backbone of a 
fiect. This was owing to the Channel 
Fleet being paid off in 1857, when the 
petty officers were turned adrift to get 
other employment how they could. Many 
of them went to America, and it would 
take years to bring back the fleet to the 
condition in which it was in 1857. An- 
other defect was the want of midshipmen, 
though some years ago the Government 
put in such a number of young cadets 
that they did not know what to do with 
them, and Lieutenants were promoted to 
make room above. Just let the House 
consider the position we should be in sup- 
posing a war were to break out, because 
of the want of these officers. There was 
hardly a' ship with more than two mid- 
shipmen, and there was a great deficien- 
cy of mates. He would advise, therefore, 
that mates should be borrowed from the 
merchant service till the youngsters now 
under training should be fitted for the 
vacant posts. He had often complained, 
and felt bound to do so again, that no 
encouragement was given to the lower 
classes to rise in the navy. Tle import- 
ance of this as an aid to effective disci- 
pline had been recognized by the Admir- 
alty in their circular with regard to the 
promotion of shipwrights in the dockyards. 


The distinction in the navy between com- | 


mon seamen and petty officers was not 
sufficient to give the petty officers due 
command over the men. The pay of the 
first class petty officer was £41 ls. 5d. ; 
the second class, £36 10s.; and below 
that, £33 9s. 2d.; whilst the seaman’s 
pay was £26 or £27. It depended chiefly 
on the petty officers to keep up discipline 
among the men. Since the present Board 


of Admiralty had been formed they had | 


Sir Charles Napier 
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heard a good deal about mutinies, as for 
instance on board the Princess Royal and 
the Edgar. Te thought the Admiralty 
was much to blame, for if they had taken 
rigid and proper steps he did not think 
these mutinies would have taken place, 
Mutiny used to be considered a serious 
offence, but now it seemed to be treated 
very lightly, but unless decisive steps were 
taken it could not be known where these 
mutinies would stop. The warrant officers 
indeed were placed on a better footing, 
Their pay was £122 8s. for the first 
class, £103, and then £86 13s., so that 
there was an immense difference between 
warrant officers and petty officers; and 
the Government allowed a warrant officer 
to become a commissioned officer, and 
gave him £100 for outfit; and he under. 
stood that if a petty officer became a war- 
rant officer he would be allowed something 
for outfit also. But it should be remem. 
bered that the position of warrant officer 
was now almost the highest one that was 
open to the ordinary seaman to obtain, 
though formerly the seaman could some- 
times rise to be a mate orlieatenant. The 
neglect of the warrant officers’ widows 
had been a most objectionable feature of 
our system. The widows of captains or 
lieutenants had been allowed pensions, 
though they would probably be in less need 
of them than those of warrant officers. 
The Government, however, had at length, 
and very properly, allowed the warrant 
officers’ widows to claim a pension; but 
they had done so in a very shabby way, 
If a man was made a warrant officer in 
December, and died in January, his widow 
received a pension; but, if having been a 
petty officer ten or fifteen years, and hav- 


‘ing gone through ever so much hard ser- 


vice, he died in 1859, his widow was left 
to starve. On this account much discon- 
tent was felt. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would correct themselves and reward 
the warrant officers as they deserved. He 
had said they had a Channel fleet, but they 
did not make>the use of it they ought to 
do. The Channel fleet was now ten sail 
of the line ; but in the position the country 
was in at the present moment, they ought 
to have the means of increasing it; and he 
thought they might increase it without 
putting the country to great expense. The 
Commission had recommended that there 
ought to be more Marines in the garrison 
towns. They ought to have them, and if 
fewer Marines and more seamen were ou 
board ship, they might, on an emergency, 
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by shifting the seamen too ther vessels, and 
supplying their place with Marines, soon 
double the fleet. This had been impressed 
on the Government over and over again, 
but without effect. It was said, ‘‘ Oh, we 
can’t get seamen.”’ Why, then, had the 
Admiralty cut down the bounty from £10 
to £2 or £3? The fleet was not yet com- 
plete, and from what he had heard, it was 
not manned as a British fleet ought to be. 
He was not one of those who thought that 
corporal punishment could at once be re- 
mitted, as he was of opinion that it would 
be impossible to maintain discipline if that 
system were at once abolished. As he 
was upon that subject, he would read from 
a return of the punishments that had been 
ordered and inflicted during a period of five 
years. He found that in 1854 there were 
throughout the whole fleet 1,214 men pu- 
nished, and that the number of lashes in- 
flicted was 35,479; but only 196 were 
inflicted by order of a court-martial. In 
1855 the number of men punished was 
1333, and the lashes inflicted 14,226; in 
1856 the number of men punished was 
8,397, and the number of lashes inflicted 
44,492 ; but only 476 were inflicted by a 
court-martial ; and in 1857 the number of 
men punished was 1,087, and the lashes 
inflicted were 35,000. He was much sur- 
prised that the Commission for Manning 
the Navy had not taken into consideration 
whether there were not some means of 
diminishing corporal punishment. There 
was a plan, and a simple one, by which that 
might be effected. Petty officers should 
be placed on a more respectable footing, 
and their pay should be increased. If that 
course were taken, they would obtain a 
better class of men for the service, whom 
there would be no necessity for visiting 
with corporal punishment. He did not 
approve of the manner in which the men 
were punished. The captain had the power 
of disrating petty officers, and then of 
punishing them through another tribunal. 
That was too great a power to place in 
the hands of the captain. He, for one, 
would not allow such a power to be con- 
ferred upon him, but would have the men 
tried solemnly by court-martial, which tri- 
bunal should have the power of dismissing 
them—a sentence by which they would 
lose their pay and the value of their past 
services, That would be considered a very 
severe punishment by the men ; but, if that 
punishment were not severe enough, they 
could add imprisonment. Then with re- 
gard to the sailors, They must remember 
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that a sailor worked very hard to get a 
pension of sixpence a day for ten years, 
and that he worked still harder and longer 
to get a shilling a day. if he conducted 
himself improperly therefore he should be 
tried by court-martial; and the knowledge 
that he was liable to be dismissed from the 
service, would have a considerable effect in 
deterring him from the commission of of- 
fences. Looking at the few instances in 
which, according to Parliamentary returns, 
corporal punishment had been inflicted by 
sentence of court-martial, as compared with 
the number of cases in which it had been 
inflicted by order of the captains, he thought 
that this power should be taken away from 
the latter. If that man was tried by court- 
martial, and was liable to lose his pension, 
he held that the knowledge of that fact 
would have a great tendency to diminish 
offences. He thought it would have a 
great effect if the power of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment were taken away from 
the captain. Seeing that socicties were 
being formed all over the country to abolish 
corporal punishment, he belived it would be 
impossible to maintain it long, and they 
ought to consider what would be the best 
substitute. The Government had better 
immediately stare the matter in the face, 
and endeavour to reform the bloodthirsty 
code which at present existed. Almost 
every one of the Articles of War prescribed 
death, or some other severe punishment, 
and how could they expect men to enter 
the service, when they knew they were 
subject to death? Death was awarded for 
the offence of sleeping in the watch; yet it 
was notorious that the law was a perfect 
faree, fur a man was often ordered down to 
sleep by his superior officer. He trusted 
the Government would be prepared to take 
some step in reference to this matter, in 
the course of the present Session. If not, 
he should feel it his duty to bring forward 
a Motion on the subject himself. There 
was one other matter of complaint, and 
that was with regard to the discomfort of 
the hulks. He knew them to be most un- 
comfortable, and it was impossible to main- 
tain discipline on board them. He thought 
he should be able to show that there was 
no necessity for hulks. Ships were now 
ready at the different ports to receive the 
men, except as regarded perishable stores. 
A ship should be ready to receive her crew 
on the first day of being put into commis- 
sion. With reference to paying off, he 
had observed with regret that the Admi 
ralty had reiterated the order which had 
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been so much complained of. He perfectly | tionally assisted to mislead it. He stated 
agreed with Admiral Bowles that it was|last year that the Coastguard consisted 
not necessary, and was not wise, after men | of 8,200 men. The Manning Commission 
had been abroad two or three years, to | recommended that they should be increas- 
‘keep them on board without seeing their | ed to 12,000. Now Admiral Martin, who 
wives and families. It was most unreason- | had been in the Admiralty himself, had 
able and unwise to do so. Ifa ship came | published a clear and sensible pamphlet, 
home, and was to be paid off, the whole of | in which he showed that the only reliable 
the crew, officers and all, ought to be| number of the Coastguard was 3,200. 
turned over into one of those ships which | That was the amount of their reserve, if 
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he had shown were ready to receive them, | 


and the men would then have an oppor- 
tunity of taking off all their clothes, and 
all the other little things that they had 
accumulated. It was bad economy too. 
They all knew that when ships were 
going to be paid off, the captain was im- 
patient and the men were impatient, and 
the remaining stores were turned over 
in a slovenly manner. He was sorry to 
say he had done it himself. It was only 
the other day that he saw at Portsmouth 
bran-new cables, which had never been 
used, and which were cut. If the ships 
which were to be paid off were carefully 





the statement of Admiral Martin was cor. 
rect, and he was just hot from the Admi- 
ralty, and the Admiralty must have known 
it, although they put down the number of 
8,200 in the Estimate. As to the Coast 
Volunteers, the Commission themselves 
described them not exactly as sailors, but 
still as men upon whom they could depend. 
What ought they to do with the Coast 
Volunteers ? He would tell them. He 
dared to say that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Admiralty had looked back to 
the sea fencibles of former days. He (Sir 
C. Napier) thought that they ought to re- 
turn to the sea fencibles; but if not let 


unrigged, under the supervision of the | them take the Coast Volunteers for what 
superintendent of the dockyard, a great|they were worth. Only a few of them 
saving would be effected. The Admiralty | could go aloft as they were trained mostly 
had made a great blunder in the matter of | to work the guns. He would place those 
the Princess Royal, and the mutiny which | men on board the block-ships, for no other 
arose on board that ship was entirely their | purpose than to remain in their ports. 





own fault. Their mode of proceeding was 
extraordinary and unjustifiable, for they 
had 180 men tried in block by court mar- 
tial, under circumstances which rendered 
it impossible to ascertain who were inno- 
cent and who were guilty. He hoped they 
would hear no more of cases of that kind. 
He had shown that, instead of ten sail of 
the line for their Channel fleet, they might 
easily have twenty. He would now show 
how without a single halfpenny additional 
expense they might have eight more. 
They had in their different ports eight 
block-ships, but he would have a line-of- 
battle ship at each of the different large 
ports. The Admiralty had at last managed 
to place a real ship at Liverpool, and to 
withdraw the block-ship, which was an ob- 
ject of derision to all the sailors visiting 
that port. At present there were eight 
block-ships, which, if an emergency arose, 
would be compelled to remain in port and 
run great risk of capture by the enemy. 
Yet those block-ships were considered as 
our reserve in case of war, to be manned by 
the Coastguard, assisted by the Coast Vol- 
unteers. Now the House had been very 
much misled with regard to the Coastguard, 
and he was sorry to say that he had uninten- 
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Those vessels had had their steam power 
reduced to 200 horse, and their masts 
and yards had been also reduced; so that 
they could not sail or steam. They were 
only fit to remain in port; and he should 
propose that the Coast Volunteers should 
be placed in them; and he would get rid 
of all the men in the Coastguard who were 
not seamen. If that were done they would 
be able to send eight additional sail of the 
line to sea at a moment’s warning. There 
were six vessels ready to replace the block- 
ships, namely, the Mars, the Cressy, the 
Colossus, the Marie, the Lion, and the Go- 
liath ; and the sooner the exchange was 
made the better. Now he came to the 
question of the reserve. The last time he 
made inquiry about it, he found that the 
number of men on the reserve list was only 
between 600 and 700; so that, adding 
those to the Coastguard force, estimated 
at 3,200, we could not count on more than 
4,000 men, if so many, coming within the 
description of a reserve. They had been 
told, both by the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty and the Member for Halifax (Sir C. 
Wood) that France could man the whole of 
her fleet whenever she pleased. The men 
destined to serve in the French navy were 
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all regularly organized and could be prompt- 
ly drafted on board ship. On the other 
hand, the men we had enlisted on the re- 
serve were far from being efficient. They 
were not even so good as those who served 
in the Baltic. He was not blaming the 
Admiralty for that, they were doing their 
best; but he blamed the Government for 
reducing the bounty from £6 to £2 or £3. 
The Commissioners of last year recom- 
mended an increase of Seamen Gunners, 
and for that purpose suggested that their 
pay should be augmented, and that five 
years’ service should count as six in reck- 
oning for pensions. He was not aware 
whether the Government was resolved on 
carrying out that proposal. The Commis- 
sioners also recommended an increase in 
the allowance of provisions, and that sug- 
gestion had been adopted; but what the 
Government gave with one hand they took 
away with the other. They had decreased 
the savings, and he (Sir C. Napier) believ- 
ed that nine-tenths of the seamen in Her 
Majesty’s service would have preferred the 
old arrangement. The recommendation of 
the Commission with regard to clothing, 
bedding, and mess traps had been agreed 
to, and a very great boon it had proved to 
the navy. The allotment system had like- 
wise been established; but it took nearly 
six weeks before an allotment could be 
paid. Now, he would ask the House, how 
in God’s name was a seaman’s wife to suh- 
sist in the meantime? Ile considered 
that the arrangements ought to be such 
that the wages might be paid over the day 
after the allotment was made. In 1852 
a Commission, composed of excellent offi- 
cers, recommended that besides the Chan- 
nel fleet, there should be 2 reserve of 
10,000 men always in the home ports; but 
what was the good of going to the expense 
of a Commission if its suggestions were 
not attended to? Seeing the way in which 
the Report of 1852 had been neglected, he 
(Sir C. Napier) moved for another Com- 
mission to go over the ground again; and 
that Commission had reduced the number 
of the reserve to 4,000, in addition to the 
Channel fleet and the guard-ships. He 
(Sir C. Napier) did not complain of that 
reduction; but had the other suggestions of 
the Commissioners been carried out ? They 
recommended, for instance, that a large 
ship like the Britannia should be stationed 
at Plymouth, and that there should be four 
additional training vessels. Had either of 
these things been done? They also re- 
commended the establishment of school 
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ships. Had school ships been establish- 
ed? [Lord Crarence Paget: There is 
one preparing.] One preparing! The 
Commissioners recommended that the Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Fund should be re-esta- 
blished. Had that been done? The noble 
Lord (Lord C. Paget) held his tongue, and 
he (Sir Charles Napier) took it for granted 
that it had not. They were told that the 
Coastguard would be entitled to admission 
into Greenwich Hospital ; but did any one 
think that that offered any temptation to 
seamen to join the force? When the Re- 
port of the Commission which was now 
sitting on the hospital was published, the 
House would be thunderstruck to find how 
shamefully and disgracefully the institution 
had been managed for many years past ; 
in fact, an admission into the hospital was 
hardly worth a man’s aeceptance. Another 
recommendation of the Commission was in 
favour of a better regulation for the pay- 
ment of wages when a ship was fitting out. 
He believed the Admiralty were consider- 
ing this point, but they always considered 
things so long that probably a year would 
elapse before the recommendation of the 
Committee could be carried cut. The Com- 
mission on Manning the Navy further con- 
templated a reserve force consisting of 
4,000 Marines in the home ports ; 12,000 
Coastguards, 6,000 Marines, 5,000 short- 
pension Marines, 3,000 short-pension Sea- 
men, 20,000 Royal Naval Volunteers, and 
10,000 Naval Coastcuards and other forces, 
making a total of 70,000 men; but how 
many had the country really got? They 
had not got the 4,000 Marines in the home 
ports; the Coastguards numbered 3,200 
men instead of 12,000; the Marines were 
of the full force of 6,000, but they had 
no short-service Marines ; of short-service 
Seamen they had 190 instead of 3,000; 
of the Volunteers there were 700 instead 
of 20,000 ; and how many Naval Coast- 
guards there might now be he was unable 
to say. Surely this was a matter that re- 
quired to be looked into. If the Admiralty 
were to give the short-service pension men 
to understand that if they joined the re- 
serve allowance would be made for past 
services, they might be induced to come 
forward ; but at present they would not do 
so, especially as they were liable to be 
sent off immediately to distant parts of 
the world. The Commission wound up by 
expressing their opinion that the reliefs at 
the home ports should be speedily raised, 
but they all knew that they were not being 
speedily raised, and that a period of seven 
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years might elapse before the reserve could 
be established under the present system. 
The Commissioners on National Defences 
recommended an expenditure of no less 
than £10,000,000 in fortifications, but he 
doubted the wisdom of such a course. 
There was, for instance, Alderney, on 
which £300,000 had been spent, and on 
which it was proposed to lay out another 
£100,000 this year. But what was the 
use of Alderney? It was not even a 
harbour of refuge. It was a mistake to 
say that it looked into Cherbourg. They 
could only keep four or five ships of the 
line in the harbour, and that part of the 
Channel was too dangerous to have a flect 
cruising about in it. Again, they had just 
been building forts at Portsmouth and 
Cosham, and they had recently discovered 
that a few guns planted on Portsdown Hill 
would blow them and the harbour and 
dockyard at Portsmouth to pieces. It 
would be far better to spend the money 
on Armstrong’s guns, by means of which 
they could attack any place. Yet he heard 
that there was not a single Armstrong gun 
on board a man-of-war. The other day 
he asked for a return of the number of 
Armstrong’s guns, when the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government said the 
Secretary to the Admiralty was not in his 
place. The Secretary was now present, 
and, perhaps, he would answer the ques- 
tion. Having spoken of all these numer- 
ous defects with regard to the navy, he 
might be expected to state his own opin- 
ion of what was the proper course to be 
taken ; and he would do so, although he 
knew he should not be popular. The only 
certain way of manning the navy in case 
of war breaking out was by calling the 
seamen out by a proclamation, imposing a 
penalty on all captains of merchant ships 
for detaining a man falling under the terms 
of the proclamation, and paying the men 
the high bounty. Calling them out by 
proclamation was a system of impress- 
ment; but if the Government expected 
men to come forward voluntarily at the 
present moment they would be deceived. 
If they wanted men in the navy they must 
resort to the same means as a mercantile 
man or a millowncr—namely, offer a good 
market price for labour. If they wanted 
sailors they must offer pay sufficiently high 
to induce them to come forward and enter 
the service, ‘To expect men to enter for 
low wages would only lead to disappoint- 
ment ; it would be found to be impossible 
to get them without high wages. That 
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was the only fair and just way of obtain. 
ing them, but hitherto the House of Com- 
mons had refused to adopt it. They con- 
tented themselves with giving them a penny 
or twopence a day for good service, but 
that was not the way in which they would 
ever get the men to come forward. He 
had stated to the House the only way 
which, as he believed, they would ever get 
the navy thoroughly, efficiently, and im- 
mediately manned ; and if the House re- 
fused to adopt it the responsibility would 
rest with themselves. At the present mo- 
ment he did not believe there was an 
officer that would say our British fleet at 
the present moment was in a position to 
meet any well disciplined adversary. They 
ought to be morally certain that British 
sailors and British officers—such men as 
they had on board their ships—would 
be able to vanquish any eriemy at sca in 
any part of the world. There ought not 
to be a chance of failure; there should 
hardly be a single doubt as to the power 
of a British fleet to drive a hostile fleet 
back into its ports, as used to be done 
forty years ago. This could only be se- 
cured by carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission. He hoped 
to see those recommendations more fully 
carried out by the Government; -but if the 
Admiralty should refuse to do their duty 
in this matter, he (Sir Charles Napier) 
should think it his duty to bring forward 
a substantive Motion on the subject, in 
order to put the country into a proper 
state of defence. 
Subject dropped. 
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POST-CAPTAINS ON THE RESERVED 
LIST.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he rose, pursuant to notice, to call atten- 
tion to the case of Post-Captains on the 
reserved list. He regretted that the ad- 
vocacy of the claims of these gentlemen 
had not been undertaken by some officer 
belonging to the Royal Navy ; but at least 
it could not have fallen into the hands of 
any one who was more thoroughly con- 
vinced of the hardship and injustice of 
their treatment, and he trusted that the 
short statement he was about to make 
would induce the Admiralty to reconsider 
the decision to which they had come with 
regard to them; to grant the prayer of 
those veterans ; and to relieve them from 
the reproach of being refused, for the few 
remaining years they had to live, that 
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small increase of pay which they believed 
to be their due. On the 25th of March, 
1851, in consequence of the overcharged 
state of the Navy List, an Order in Council 
was issued, beginning a system of retire- 
ment; and, as sn experiment, 30 com- 
manders were selected for their eminent 
services as being proper to be placed on 
the reserved list, for the purpose of being 
promoted to the rank of post-captain, and 
to rise (as he should show) by seniority to 
the rank of admiral. The Order in Council 
stated that the number of commanders on 
the active list would be reduced to 450— 


firstly, by promoting 50 commanders to) 


the rank of captain; secondly, by in- 
ereasing to 100 the list of commanders 
promoted to the rank of retired captain 
under the Order in Council of 1840; and 
thirdly, 


“By placing on reserved half-pay all com- 
manders who have not served afloat, or in the 
packet or revenue service, within 20 years, or 
who are physically incapable of service, and by 
continuing from time to time to remove such 
officers from the active list to reserved half-pay. 
Officers who may be thus placed on reserved half- 
pay will be allowed to retain all the advantages 
they now enjoy of rising in pay or rank, or of re- 
ceiving the Greenwich out-pension.” 


[Lord C. Pacet.—*‘ Read the next pa- 
ragraph.”’] The next paragraph was as 
follows :— 


“The system of promoting by brevet will be 
abandoned. Fifty lieutenants, however, will be 
promoted by selection to the rank of commander, 
to be placed on reserved half-pay, in the same 
manner as specified in the case of commanders 
promoted to be captains.” 


The letter to the 50 commanders thus pro- 
moted to be captains, from the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, stated that in considera- 
tion of their services he offered them this 
promotion, and that if they accepted the 
offer it would not prevent them from being 
eligible for a commander’s out-pension for 
Greenwich. In 1854 Captain Allen was 
appointed to a Greenwich out-pension, and 
subsequently two other captains on the re- 
served list received similar appointments. 
But another captain who applied in Feb- 
ruary, 1856, was refused the out-pension, 
ou the pretext that by a recent regulation 
he was not eligible to be put upon the 
Greenwich out-pension. Le held in his 
hand the commission issued to these offi- 
cers, which in all respects resembled that 
issued to post-captains in active service, 
except that the words, ‘‘ for rank only,” 
Were inserted in the corner of the docu- 
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ment. An hon. and gallant Gentleman 
now no more (Captain L. Vernon)—to 
whom he could not allude without express- 
ing the great loss which the House had 
suffered from his untimely fate—had_ re- 
cently read a letter from an officer high in 
the Admiralty, calling upon a gentleman 
(Mr. Churchward) to continue a series of 
graphie sketches of the services of these 
very officers, in order to satisfy the country 
that they were entitled to be placed on the 
reserved list. One of these officers, Cap- 
tain Gordon, applied to be admitted to an 
out-pension at Greenwich, and he received 
an answer, signed by Mr. Phinn, stating 
that his name had been placed in the list 
of candidates, and that at the proper time 
his claims would be taken into considera- 
tion. At the same time he was informed 
that the object in granting these pensions 
was the relief of officers who might be old, 
wounded, or disabled, and that if the pen- 
sion were granted he would be ineligible for 
further employment. It appeared, there- 
fore, that his application had been enter- 
tained by the Admiralty, and that he had 
received intimation that it had been duly 
noted. When Captain Gordon rose to the 
grade of captain, which entitled him to 
have his pay increased to 12s. 6d. a day, 
he wrote to the Admiralty on the subject, 
and was informed by Mr. Romaine that 
being on the reserved list he was not en- 
titled to any increase of half-pay. He 
renewed his application, but the Admiralty 
refused to enter further into the question. 
This, then, was the case as it stood. As all 
of their commissions were dated in 1851 
none of those gentlemen could have risen to 
the grade which entitled them to an increase 
of pay till the past year; but the views of 
former Admiralties on this point might be 
gathered from the fact that three of these 
very officers, as he had stated, had ob- 
tained the captain’s out-pension for Green- 
wich since their retirement; and he be- 
lieved that if the views of the Admiralty 
which first granted the retirement had been 
still adhered to they would now have re- 
ceived their increase of pay without any 
difficulty. The whole case rested on the 
construction of the Order in Council, and 
he must leave that to be dealt with by hon. 
Gentlemen who were more accustomed to 
argue legal questions than he was. When 
he first took up the case of these officers, 
he heard from several quarters that their 
services did not entitle them to this 
consideration. Ile, therefore, applied to 
O’Byrne’s “ Naval Biography,” with a 
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view to extract the services of those gen- | 


tlemen, going through their names alpha- 
betically. _But he confessed that by the 
time he came to the letier C he found 
such an amount of service as to convince 
him that it was quite unnecessary to go 
farther. There was only one name under 
the letter A. There were eight under the 
letter B, all men of high service, and 
amongst them was Captain Bevis, who, 
he did not hesitate to say—though he knew 
it was a bold word—was the worst-used 
man in the British navy. He was at Co- 
penhagen; and first lieutenant of the Ga- 
latea, in the action off Madagascar, where 
three frigates and a brig, under Captain 
Schomberg, engaged three French frigates 
and took two of them. The action was 
fought in a calm, or nearly so, and the 
Galatea was most severely handled; not- 
withstanding this, Captain Bevis was al- 
lowed to remain a lieutenant for eighteen. 
years after the date of that action. And 
now they refused to allow him more than 
6d. a day higher than the pay he would 
have received had he continued a com- 
mander. These were the services of the 
men whose case he brought forward. He 
hoped, therefore, the Admiralty would re- 
consider their decision, and not allow these 
veterans—for most of them were above 70) 
years of years—to be deprived of their 
just rights by what he could not help de- 
signating as a quibble, and would save 
them from the reproach of feeling that 
their claims to the gratitude of the country 
were no longer acknowledged. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he agreed with the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth to a certain 
extent. He had no doubt that the gallant 
captains referred to deserved well of their 
country, and that the half-pay awarded to 
them fell far short of those deserts, but, on 
the other hand, he would ask the House to 
consider the enormous cost to the nation 
which the system of half-pay entailed. 
From the Estimates before the House for 
the current year he found that £690,000 
was the amount voted for half-pay to offi- 
cers of the Navy and Royal Marines, and 
that £488,000 additional was voted for 
pensions and allowances. This was really 
an enormous expenditure. The present 
system of retiring allowances could not but 
be unsatisfactory to the men who received 
these sums; it could not be otherwise 
than unsatisfactory to the Government who 
made the Estimates; and, most of all, 
was it unsatisfactory to the House, whose 
duty it was to provide the amount. He 
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thought it was high time that the whole 
question of reserve and retired lists should 
be carefully looked into, because in conse. 
quence of it there was a large amount of 
dissatisfaction among the officers them. 
selves, as there were a very large number 
of officers—more especially above the rank 
of lieutenant —who were knocking in vain 
at the door of the Admiralty for employ- 
ment. They felt that there was no possi- 
bility of obtaining employment, and that if 
every ship in the British navy were com- 
missioned to-morrow, there were still great 
numbers of officers who would not and 
could not be employed. The gallant Ad. 
miral (Sir Charles Napier) had complained 
that there was now only an average of two 
midshipmen to each ship of war, but would 
the gallant Admiral wish to go back to the 
times when the average was about eight— 
a state of things which eventually saddled 
the House with an enormous amount of 
half-pay. Instead of bringing more mid- 
shipmen into the service, his plan would 
be rather to bring the petty officers for. 
ward, to give them a higher grade, to 
make a greater distinction between them 
and the able-bodied seamen, and so giving 
the petty officers much of the duty to do 
that was done by midshipmen. In this 
way two good effects would follow. They 
would be spared the necessity of rearing 
up officers whom they could not afterwards 
employ, and they would encourage the 
able-bodied seanien in the merchant ser- 
vice to enter the Royal Navy, in the hope 
that they would reach the superior grade 
of petty officers. Without following the 
gallant Admiral through the whole of his 
speech, he might yet say a word respect- 
ing the Royal Commission, of which he 
had the honour to be a member, but from 
whose Report he had the misfortune to 
dissent. With all due respect to the gal- 
lant Admiral, he thought it would not be 
so very easy to follow out the recommen- 
dations of the Commission; but even if 
that were done, the object which the Com- 
mission had in view would, he believed, be 
still unattained. If they wanted to draw 
men from the merchant service, they must 
appeal to the officers of that service by 
giving them some honorary rank, some 
distinguishing badge which, without raising 
them to the same rank as naval officers, 
would raise their social position in this 
country, and more especially abroad, and 
constitute them officers ef the reserve 
which had been recommended. But to do 
the Admiralty justice, he must say they 
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had used every possible exertion to carry|(Mr. Lindsay) upon that point, but that 
out the recommendations of the Commis-:| was his honest belief, and he felt convinced 
sion. The hon. and gallant Admiral thought | that those Members who might happen to 
it might”be ultimately found necessary to | entertain opinions from which a majority 
resort to impressment. He did not think | of the House dissented ought to express 
so. If our shores were in danger of in-( them frankly. But if they were to main- 
vasion, men would not be wanting to resist | tain those armaments, the question next 
and overcome it. But if we were to fight | arose whether they might not attain that 
other battles than our own, then we might object for a less sum than they were at 
find difficulty indeed in obtaining men from | present expending. That was a subject to 
the merchant service. His main object, | which he was anxious to call the attention 
however, was to call attention to the enor- | of the House. The late Government, feel- 
mous and constantly increasing expendi-| ing, as he took it for granted, that’ out 
ture on the navy. In 1852 it amounted | naval expenditure, and more especially the 
to £5,800,000 ; in 1853 to £6,300,000 ; | expenditure in our dockyards, had risen 
in 1858 to £8,800,000; in 1859 to| to an enormous amount, had appointed a - 
£11,770,000 ; and this year the amount | Commission to inquire into the outlay in 
of the Vote was £12,800,000. And there | the dockyards, especially with regard to 
was no expectation that the expenditure | the building and repairing of ships. Some 
would stop at this point. He asked the | of the charges contained in the Report of 
House what was the meaning of it? What | that Commission were exceedingly graver 
was this enormous outlay for? Against| It was alleged, for example, that 20 per 
whom were they arming? Against the; cent could be saved in the cost of new 
United States ? Against Russia? Against | works alone; that great changes were re- 
Prussia? Every one had a feeling as to! quired in the mode of superintendence e 
the Power against whom we were arming, | that additional machinery was required to 
but none cared to express it. It was best, | save manual labour; that alterations were 
however, to be honest, and to speak it out | necessary in the mode of receiving timber 
at once. We were arming against France, | and stores. Then, going into particulars, 
and France was increasing her expendi-| the Commissioners asserted that while at 
ture as much as we were. Her annual | least 20) per cent could be saved in the 
expenditure was as great as ours—about | construction of new vessels, the cost of 
£72,000,000. Why were these enormous building vessels was much higher in some 
charges kept up? It was because we were | yards than others. They mentioned, for 
afraid of France, and France was afraid of | example, that while a corvette of 1,400 
us. It was monstrous that the two most| tons, built at Devonport, cost for ship- 
intelligent and most highly civilized nations | wrights’ labour £6,450, or £4 8s. 3d. 
upon the earth should go on in this way;)} per ton; another, built at Woolwich, cost 
and he asked, whether something could not | £10,065, or £6 17s. 8d. per ton; and 
be done to prevent it. We hed entered | another £10,119, or £6 18s. 5d. per ton. 
into a treaty of commerce with France, | So that the cost of labour for the last 
and great friendship was professed between | was one-third more than that of the first. 
the two countries; but what a mockery | Then, a frigate, of 2,651 tons, built at 
were such professions when, at the very | Portsmouth, cost £14,033 in shipwrights’ 
time they were being made, both coun-| labour, or £5 5s. 10d. per ton; another, 
tries were heavily taxing their people to! of 2,355 tons, built at Chatham, cost 
keep up these enormous armaments! He} £9,357, or £3 19s. 7d. per ton. As 
strongly recommended that some under- | to another class of ships, the Mersey, of 
standing be arrived at in order to prevent | 3,727 tons, cost for shipwrights’ labour 
so much waste going on from year to| £3 19s. 73d. per ton, while the Orlando, 
year. Something might certainly be done | of the same burden, cost £5 4s. 8d. per 
if the right mode were adopted. France|ton. These were serious charges, and no 
had no reason to be afraid of attack from ! satisfactory answer had been given to them 
England, and he felt that France had | either by Sir Baldwin Walker, Mr. Chat- 
no intention of attacking England. The/| field, or any other person. It was said 
Emperor of the French was much too en-! that the cost of labour was higher in some 
lightened &@ man not to know that it was | dockyards than others; but this could not 
his interest, as well as the interest of| account for the difference, nor would it 
urope, to keep at peace with England. | account for the different cost of material. 
Many hon. Members might differ from him | In both there must be greater waste in 
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one dockyard than in another. His noble 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty had 
told them, upon a former occasion, that 
he found it impossible to ascertain from 
the accounts how a certain sum of 
£5,000,000 had been expended, and that 
subject seemed to be still involved in mys- 
tery, although his noble Friend certainly 
appeared to have done his best to throw 
some light upon it, for he had recently 
laid on the table of the House an analysis 
showing the respective cost of different 
ships, and enabling them to trace more 
readily than they could formerly have done 
where the money went. A Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry had been proposed. 
But his opinion was that, in the first in- 
stance, the allegations of the Report of 
the former Commission should be referred 
to a Committee of that House who should 
examine the Commissioners and also the 
officers who had sent in answers to the Re- 
port. If that Committee should be unable 
to arrive at a conclusion, then let a Royal 
Commission be appointed to inquire whe- 
ther it was possible to reduce the expen- 
diture upon the construction of new ships, 
This would be a definite object, and it 
would satisfy the just expectations of the 
country. There was another point to 
which he had called their attention in 
the course of the last Session, and upon 
which he had as yet been unable to obtain 
any satisfactory information. By a paper 
which he held in his hand he found that 
the average price actually paid by the 
Admiralty for anchors, according to the 
Estimates, was £3,434, while the market 
price was only £1,428, thus showing the 
Government was paying nearly three times 
as much as the same number could have 
been provided by the most eminent firms. 
He had moved for a copy of the contract 
and the price paid from 1841 to the pre- 
sent date, by which it appeared that the 
price paid was materially reduced in 1842, 
and again, and still more, in 1850. The 
prices for anchors in the table from 1842 
to 1849 were £1 16s. per ewt. from 20 
ewt. and under 30 ewt.; £2 8s. above 30 
ewt. and under 50 ewt.; and £3 5s. above 
70 ewt. and under 95ewt. Now, it so hap- 
pened that he held documents also from 
the Storekeeper of the Navy addressed to 
a City firm, which showed that the price 
paid by Government in 1845 was precisely 
the same as in 1841, and that no reduc- 
tion had been made at all. Te left it to the 
noble Lord to reconcile the discrepancy. 
One or the other must be wrong. There 
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was no secret about the writer; it was Mr, 
Dundas, and there was no mistaking his 
signature; for no one who did not know 
what was meant would be able to under. 
stand it. Assuming its correctness, what 
was the country now paying for anchors? 
He had made a calculation of the cost 
of four anchors to the Admiralty at the 
present time, and found that the average 
cost to the country of the four anchors 
was 180s. per ewt., whereas the current 
price was much lower. The most emi- 
nent manufacturers of the country were 
willing to supply for 94s. 6d. the same 
class of anchors for which the Admiralty 
were paying 180s. to their contractor, 
However grave this charge, he was not 
surprised at it. He believed the dock- 
yards were costing the country a great 
deal more than they ought. He believed 
that £9,000,000, or at most £10,000,000, 
would, under proper management, go as far 
as the £13,000,000 they, were about to 
vote would go. Therefore, if they were to 
continue this heavy expenditure, which he 
did not believe to be at all necessary, they 
must have a further and a more searching 
inquiry into the management of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dockyards. 

Sir MICHAEL SEYMOUR said, that 
the gallant officers whose case had been 
brought before the House by the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir J. Elphin- 
stone), had been induced to remove from 
the active list, in the hope that as time 
passed their position would not materially 
differ from that of the officers remaining 
on the active list, and they felt themselves 
aggrieved because they had not shared in 
the awards which the other classes had 
received. The subject had been frequently 
brought under the notice of the Admiralty, 
and he trusted the noble Lord would be 
able to deal satisfactorily with their claim. 
A subject equally deserving attention was 
the case of the widows of warrant officers, 
which had been touched on by the gallant 
officer the Member for Southwark. A cer- 
tain degree of consideration had been ex- 
tended by the Admiralty and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to this class, an 
arrangement having been made by which 
from January, 1860, these widows were to 
receive their pensions. But it was in evi- 
dence that from the year 1830 till now a 
number of these widows with their children 
had been compelled to seek relief from 
the different unions, and he hoped some 
measure of relief would also be extended 
to them. The Navy Estimates were rightly 
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held to be enormously large, but he did 
not believe the country would refuse the 
amount requisite to do justice to the widows 
of deserving officers. Several instances 
had come under his own observation, when 
serving in a distant part of the world, in 
which warrant officers had lost their lives 
by climate and exertion. The carpenter 
of his flagship, after performing his du- 
ties with great ability and assiduity, and 
with much care and economy in super- 
intending repairs and the handling of 
stores, died on his passage home a few 
months prior to the period from which this 
order would take effect, and had left a 
widow and several children in great dis- 
tress. Such cases ought to meet with 
the consideration of the Government. He 
agreed up to a certain point with what the 
gallant Member for Southwark had said in 
reference to the Channel fleet ; he believed 
their rules were not as good as they might 
be, and that in certain ships the conduct 
of the men had not been so steady and 
satisfactory as all well-wishers of the Navy 
must desire. But it must be borne in 
mind that both officers and men on board 
those ships had been placed in a position of 
great temptation. In any previous period 


of our naval history ships with their full 
war complement had never been kept in 
the home ports during the entire winter 


season. In future a different arrange- 
ment would probably be made, and by 
an altered distribution of vessels in diffe- 
rent quarters of the globe, a recurrence 
of such irregularities would be avoided, 
and a greater efficiency to the service 
would be secured. There was also a great 
deficieney in petty officers, which was a 
very important consideration, because the 
discipline of a ship to a great extent de- 
pended upon them. He thought hardly 
sufficient encouragement was given to petty 
officers in the shape of increased pay, and 
otherwise to create the necessary spirit of 
emulation among the men to attain the 
position of a petty officer. He quite agreed 
with the hon. Member that it was very 
unwise to have too great a number of mid- 
shipmen and cadets in the navy, which 
tended to clog the service and interfere 
with the course of promotion. He thought 
with the hon. Member for Sunderland that 
the national dockyards were not managed 
with all the eeonomy possible; but many 
of the differences between the cost of the 
Same class of ships which the hon. Member 
had been unable to reconcile were entirely 
owing to the various modes of keeping the 
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accounts in different yards. He admitted 
that the expenditure of the naval dock- 
yards was exceedingly heavy; but the work 
done in them was of the very best kind, 
and it was unfair to look at the cost alone 
without taking into consideration the qua- 
lity of the work. If, however, an inquiry 
was to take place, it should be full, fair, 
and impartial. As to the important ques- 
tion of manning the navy, he was glad 
to hear that the Government intended to 
carry into effect the recommendations of 
the Manring Commission. He fully ap- 
proved the proposal to keep 1,000 seamen 
gunners in the home ports as a reserve 
force, and the plan of a standing reserve 
of seamen. The Marines, too—a body of 
whom it was impossible to speak too highly 
—might well be increased by 5,000 or 
6,000 men. The difficulty of manning the 
navy had always been great; the Admiralty 
had never been able to get a fleet together 
without considerable difficulty in manning 
it. A system of general impressment 
could never be resorted to again; it would 
not be desirable or justifiable, except, per- 
haps, to the extent of an impressment 
afloat. With an enemy at sea, and a 
sudden necessity for men, he did not sup- 
pose an admiral lying with an unmanned 
fleet at St. Helen’s could allow a merchant 
ship to come up Channel without taking 
some of her sailors for the public service. 
The number of seamen in the mercantile 
marine had greatly increased; but their 
money value to the naval service had not 
yet been quite ascertained. The com- 
mercial marine of the United States was 
very large; but there was this curious fact 
connected with it. A Report to Congress a 
few years ago showed that of 150,000 men 
sailing from American ports only 9,000, 
or about 1 in 12, were Americans born. 
Of the crew of the Ohio, a ship of the 
line, consisting of 1,000 men, only 182 
were native Americans. The rate of pay 
was © most important question, which the 
Admiralty would be compelled to take into 
serious consideration. Representing as he 
did a seaport, he had frequent opportu- 
nities of hearing various complaints. No 
one class were satisfied ; all seemed to 
think their services of greater money va- 
lue; and the moment certainly had ar- 
rived when a question of this sort should, 
in a comprehensive spirit, be investi- 
gated. The fact was, the cost of sea- 
men had increased, and he believed the 
Secretary of the Admiralty would be com- 
pelled to take into consideration the pay of 
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the men as well as that of the other classes 
who composed the naval service. The 
system of manning had been often spoken 
of as a money question, and it was so cer- 
tainly; for there was a great difficulty in 
obtaining men to man the navy, and how 
that difficulty was to be got over had yet to 
be considered. We were in alliance with 
a great and powerful and friendly nation, 
but our position in relation to that country 
was most unsatisfactory, when the posi- 
tion of our relative navies was considered. 
He remembered that after tne close of the 
long war in 1815 there was great difficulty 
in manning the fleet. At that period 
140,000 men were paid off, and when 
the expedition to Algiers was undertaken 
nothing but the gratuity of two months’ 
pay could get them together again. In 
the Russian war the House voted 30,000 
seamen, but there never were in reality 
above 22,000 in the service. He regretted 
to say that, as regarded the mercantile sea- 
men who had been referred to by the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay), the 
Government had been unable during that 
war to obtain more than 1,000. With re- 
gard to the defences of the country, it 
struck him that there ought to be a force 
reserved for the manning of the navy, and 
he looked upon it as highly important that 
this country should have something like 
a volunteer force to fall back upon. He 
was of opinion that the disembodiment of 
the Militia was not a wise course, and that 
resort ought to be had to the ballot. In 
1803 the total military force of the coun- 
try—when neither her population nor her 
wealth reached half its present amount— 
was, including the Volunteers, 615,000 
men. It was, quite evident, however, that 
the patriotism of the English people had 
since that period undergone no diminution, 
and it only rested with the Government to 
give the national feeling due effect. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished before the Speaker left the Chair 
to allude to the position of the officers on 
the captains’ reserved list, and to express 
his belief that the claims which they put 
forward, and to which reference had been 
made by the hon. Member for Portsmouth, 
were not without foundation. Had he been 
aware that the subject would have been 
entered into that evening, he should have 
had the Order in Council which bore upon 
it at hand, in order to substantiate the 
view which he entertained; for, although 
that document was somewhat loosely word- 
ed, he could not help thinking the con- 
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struction which was put upon it by the offi. 
cers to whom he referred in their memorial 
was more reasonable than the interpreta. 
tion of the Board of Admiralty. He un- 
der those circumstances, trusted that the 
Board wovld be able to take a generous 
view of the matter, and he might add that 
they would be enabled to do so with the 
less difficulty because of the fact that the 
list of officers in question must be regarded 
as an expiring list, and that the number of 
names on it was very limited—only about 
100. This was one of those numerous lists 
which were the result of a succession of 
contrivances which had been resorted to 
for a long period as a substitute—and a 
miserably bad substitute they were—for a 
good system of retirement and promotion. 
He did hope that before this Session closed 
the noble Lord opposite would be enabled 
to announce that the Admiralty had adopt- 
ed a system of retirement that would be 
satisfactory to the profession. Whenever 
that desirable end was attained there would 
be no more necessity for creating from 
time to time those little lists, which as he 
had said were mere substitutes, and very 
miserable substitutes, for what was due to 
the navy, and what the Admiralty were 
bound to provide—namely, a well regulated 
system of promotion and retirement. When 
his noble Friend (Lord C, Paget) brought 
forward the Navy Estimates he did inti- 
mate that the Admiralty were meditating 
a system of retirement which they in- 
tended to announce; such was the general 
understanding; he hoped his noble Friend 
would not now object to state that the Ad- 
miralty still entertained that intention, and 
that before the Estimates were concluded 
he would be able to inform Parliament what 
was the nature of the scheme they pro- 
posed to adopt. He had no desire to detain 
the House longer on this question, but he 
sincerely hoped the Admiralty would take 
a liberal and generous view of the claim 
which these gallant officers had made. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he was 
sorry he had not been present when the 
case of these officers were brought forward 
by his gallant Colleague. Indeed he only 
rose in consequence of some expressions 
which had dropt from the right hon. Baro- 
net who had just sat down. It had been 
his fate to draw up the order on which this 
claim was founded, and he could therefore 
give evidence as to what the intention was. 
He should have no objection, on the con- 
trary he should be glad to hear that the 
Admiralty took a favourable view of these 
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claims; but, on the other hand, he was 
bound to say, what he had stated to the 
claimants themselves, that the order never 
was intended to bear the construction they 
put upon it. In neither the letter, which 
stated the intention of the Admiralty, nor 
in the Order in Council which carried that 
intention into effect, was there anything to 
sustain that construction. The letter was 
not loose, but perfectly clear, and drew a 
plain distinction between the two classes. 
What it did was this :—It placed on the 
redundant permanent half-pay list, officers 
who had not served for twenty-years or 
who were incapable, promising them they 
should rise and enjoy all the advantages 
they had on the active list; but to those 
who were promoted under the arrange- 
ment it made no such promise. It gave 
them promotion and not prospective advan- 
tages. It never was the intention to give 
them more. It did not even in words do 
so. He quite admitted the gallant services 
of these officers, many of whom he had 
himself placed on the list, and he should 
be very glad if the Admiralty, on a fair 
consideration of the case, could take any 
view that might be favourable to them; but 
he must say, as a witness, having himself 
drawn up the order and the letter of the 
Admiralty on which the vote in Parliament 
was given, that it was not the intention of 
that order to give these officers what they 
now asked. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
great amount of the Navy Estimates this 
year warranted every hon. Member in 
making almost any observations on them 
which came strongly before his mind. The 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) 
had alluded to the Report on dockyard ex- 
penditure, its voluminous nature, and the 
various subjects with which it dealt. The 
gallant Admiral the Member for South- 
wark (Sir C. Napier) also alluded to the 
deficiency in the supply of timber in the 
dockyards. That deficiency was comment- 
ed on by the Commissioners in very strong 
language. It was almost impossible to 
speak more decidedly than they did on this 
subject. The Report of that Commission, 
as had been stated, was, naturally enough, 
referred to the various officers of the dock- 
yards and of the Admiralty. It was sus- 
tained by no less than twenty-two wit- 
nesses ; eighteen of whom spoke in the 
Most positive and general terms, four qua- 
ifying their statements by reference to the 


kind of timber. The Report was very 
strong— 
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“The store of timber, thick staff plank, and 
deals is not sufficient to meet the ordinary de- 
mands of the service and ensure their being pro- 
pertly seasoned before being converted.” 

They go on to say— 

“In all the yardsthe Commissioners have found 
a uniform want of large timber and deck deals.” 
To six superintendents and many of the 
officers under them this grave matter was 
referred. All the disputes which had taken 
place between the various parties who made 
this Report and counter Report—this blast 
and counter-blast, had been as to labour. 
They all agreed that the labour was costly 
and that it was well done. There was a 
difference as to whether it cost more than 
it ought to do. No one could for a moment 
doubt that just in proportion as the labour 
was costly they ought to be careful that 
the material on which it was expended was 
good and properly seasoned. A great deal 
was said by Government of work that was 
done cheaply being ‘‘scamped.”” They 
all knew that cheap work was apt to be 
scamped ; but scamping in material was 
much worse than in labour. Scamping in 
labour was much more easily seen and more 
easily remedied if discovered ; but scamp- 
ing in the timber used in shipbuilding was 
most destructive. That made the ship 
rotten; it must then be opened, and it was 
very difficult to say what the cost of that 
might be. The Minute of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty on this subject was so 
full of sound sense that he could not for- 
bear quoting it. 

“They (the Committee) observe the shipwright 

officers devote their attention too much to the 
quality and rapidity of the work, and too little 
to the cost.”—(Par. 935.) “In this remark the 
Committee seem to have overlooked the essential 
difference between ships of war and merchant 
ships. Wherever the services of a ship of war 
are required it is indispensable that the ship 
should be in all respects efficient. The question 
of cost, however important, is insignificant com- 
pared with the efficiency, because the value of 
the ship’s services cannot be estimated by a price 
in money. The detention of the ship for some 
necessary repairs may be a national calamity ; its 
inferiority as a ship of war may be attended with 
national dishonour.” 
This was a great truth, and they did not 
often meet with one expressed in better 
language. ‘ But did not this apply equally 
to the timber of which a ship was made 
as to the labour expended on her? What 
was the use of applying such good labour 
to improper materials? One of the five 
gentlemen who had to make this Report 
dissented from his colleagues. What did 
he say as to timber ? Mr. Chatfield, master 
shipwright, says, at page 118 :— 
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“It is a fact not generally known, perhaps, but 
which ought not to be overlooked, that the value 
of timber alone in building a ship is equal to the 
value of all the other stores and the labour added 
together.” 
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In this grave matter of the deficiency of 
timber, on which the evidence was uncon- 
traidicted, not one of the six superinten- 
dents took any notice whether the Report 
was true or false. Was it wrong to call 
that a grave charge? The First Lord of 
the Admiralty himself, alluding to the alle- 
gation of the Committee, that the store of 
timber was insufficient to meet the ordi- 
nary demands of the service, said, and said 
very naturally, that, if that statement were 
correct, it conveyed ** @ grave censure 
upon the Board of Admiralty.”” Curiously 
enough, the Controller of the Navy did not 
condescend to notice that charge at all, 
although he made comments on the finding 
of the Committee on two other points. Mr. 
Chatfield also wholly passed it by. When 
therefore, men holding high official posi- 
tions, while treating the Report as highly 
condemnatory of the system, remained si- 
lent upon a charge which they admitted to 
be grave, one was almost compelled to 
assume that they assented to its truth. 
What was the evidence on which the 
charge rested? The matter was not only 
serious in itself, but doubly serious be- 
cause the Board of Admiralty had come to 
a decision upon it that was not founded 
on any evidence before the House. They 
might have good grounds for their conclu- 
sion, but they had not set them forth. 
The three master-shipwrights at Ports- 
mouth, Devonport, and Chatham—gentle- 
men who must be supposed competent to 
give an opinion on this subject—had borne 
testimony to the same effect. Mr. Lang, 
master-shipwright, stated that the large 
English timber had always been deficient, 
and that there ought to be three years’ 
stock, At Portsmouth, Mr. Abethell said, 
there ought to be a larger store than at 
present ; it should be equal to four years’ 
consumption. Mr. Eadie, another master- 
shipwright, said the stock ought to be 
doubled. Mr. Moore, foreman at Devon- 
port, said that, as a rule, the large timber 
was not seasoned. Mr. Peake stated that 
they were very short of large timber 
at Devonport; that they were using this 
year’s supply. The timber-inspector at 
Sheerness said they were so short that 
they were actually using “ green timber.” 
Mr. Rice, master-shipwright at Woolwich, 
said they had not sufficient store; that 
Mr. Henley 
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* some pieces were used as they came in,” 
It was unnecessary to trouble the House 
with the opinions of the other gentlemen, 
but there was the concurring testimony of 
eighteen witnesses, all in Government em- 
ploy, to the purport already described, It 
was, however, only fair to notice the evi- 
dence of the four gentlemen, also in the 
service of the Government, who made qua. 
lified statements on the same point. Mr, 
Brown, who had acted as foreman at 
Portsmouth, stated that he did not know 
how the store stood at present, but. his 
impression was that the timber lately con- 
verted was dry and seasoned, except the 
sternposts of the large ships. That was 
not a very unimportant exception. Next, 
Mr. Laslett, timber-inspector, said, in his 
judgment, the timber ought to be two 
years in store, except ‘‘ the large and com- 
pass timber.” The storekeeper at Wool- 
wich said they were pretty well off except 
in ‘* sternposts and under-pieces.” Mr, 
Watts, first assistant to the Surveyor-Gene- 
ral, gave rather odd evidence. He thought 
they had between two and three years’ 
average consumption in stock. The mas- 
ter-shipwright said it ought to be four 
years’ ; so that Mr. Watts’s testimony was 
not very strong. But Mr. Watts went 
further, and added, “ We want 60,000 
loads this year ;’’ and he expected to get 
only 30,000. That evidence was given in 
1859. Now, the Storekeeper-General said 
that in 1859 the consumption would be 
55,000 loads. The witnesses who made 
the qualified statements to which he had 
just referred did not therefore in any de- 
gree shake the immense mass of testimony 
on the other side. He now came to the 
mode in which the Admiralty had met this 
question. The First Lord had drawn up 
a memorandum on the subject, which was 
afterwards confirmed by the Board, The 
Board took no notice of the matter, except 
by passing—as was probably the ordinary 
course—a short Minute agreeing to what 
the First Lord said. The First Lord, in 
his memorandum, observed that the find- 
ing of the Committee as to the insufficiency 
of the stores, if correct, implied a grave 
censure on the Board of Admiralty ; but 
he added that the Committee did not ex- 
plain “‘ what they considered to be the 
ordinary demands of the service.” The 
First Lord continued—and this was & 
passage deserving the special attention of 
the House—‘*The Storekeeper-General 
has given a satisfactory answer to the 
statement.”’ That was the only thing 00 
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which the First Lord founded himself. The 
Storekeeper-General showed that although 
the expenditure of iimber during the last 
two years had been unprecedented, yet 
the stores had been in excess of the esta- 
blishment ; and he went on to say it was 
to be hoped that such a high rate of 
timber expenditure would not be neces- 
sary in future years, and therefore it 
was not expedient to increase tlie perma- 
nent establishment of ship-building timber. 
Strangely enough, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, following, it was to be sup- 
posed, in the wake of the Storekeeper- 
General, made no allusion whatever to the 
question of the timber being seasoned ; 
and, from the way in which the Store- 
keeper-General treated the matter, he did 
not seem to regard it at all the business of 
his department to express any opinion as 
to the seasoning or not seasoning of the 
timber. He merely answered all the claims 
made upon him, and if a mau asked him 
for a stick of timber he gave him one, 
whether it was fit to use or not. That 
was a proceeding about as sensible as to 
give a pair of shoes to a man who wanted 
a pair without any regard to the size of 
his foot. It was to be doubted whether 
anybody, looking curiously at the Report 
of the Storekeeper-General, would agree 
with his Grace the First Lord, that it was 
satisfactory because in his (Mr. Henley’s) 
opinion, that Report appeared entirely to 
confirm the statement of the Committee. 
The Storekeeper-General commenced his 
paragraph in answer to the Committee by 
setting out a long array of figures showing 
what had been the supply of timber in 
various years, and giving the actual con- 
sumption from 1830 down to 1858 inelu- 
sive. He then went on to say, 


“Ineed scarcely observe that the expenditure 
of shipbuilding timber since the year 1853, and 
still less within the last twelve months, cannot 
reasonably be regarded as meeting only the ordi- 
nary demands of the public service.” 

He did not notice that part of the Report 
which referred to the timber being sea- 
soned and fit for consumption, but went 
on to say that the present consutmption 
of shipbuilding timber, of large scantling, 
was unprecedented, that the consumption 
of timber during the years 1857 and 
1858 was double that of the years 1837 
and 1838, while the receipt of ship- 
building timber in those years was more. 
than five times what it was in 1837 and 
1838, and that the stock of timber on the 
30th June last was in excess of the esta- 
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blishment by 6,500 loads, What did all 
this come to? Up to the beginning of the 
year 1858 what was called the establish- 
ment of timber was 53,000 loads ; in that 
year it was raised to 60,000 loads. Had 
not the Storekeeper-General afterwards 
given the figures he should have thought 
that the reference to the years 1837 and 
1838 was imtended to mystify, and throw 
dust in the eyes of the House, because of 
all the evils which followed the Reform 
Bill, there was none which was greater, 
and none which more conduced to the re- 
moval of the Reformers from office, than 
their shameful neglect of the navy. He 
believed it was now admitted on all hands 
that these two years, 1837 and 1838, 
formed the crowning period of the defi- 
ciency of timber, and that during those 
years the store was so fabulously low that 
it was hardly possible to conceive how any 
one could have had—he was going to say— 
the impudence, but, at all events the face, 
so to have diminished the stock of mate- 
rials for the Queen’s navy. The Surveyor 
however had given the actual figures. He 
did not know whether the Returns which 
had been supplied to the House were 
worth the paper upon which they were 
printed, because in the answers as well as 
in the evidence, things peeped out which 
raised a doubt whether these accounts 
were very correct. For his own purpose, 
however, he was entitled to use them as 
figures supplied by the Government, and 
to treat them as correct. As he under- 
stood the Minute of the First Lord, the 
Admiralty had come to the conclusion that 
a store of 60,000 loads of timber was suf- 
ficient for the future. He had already 
shown by the evidence taken before the 
Committee, and he would endeavour to 
show by other figures, which would not 
easily be disputed, that whether they look- 
ed to the number of men in the navy, to 
the number of vessels, to their quality, or 
to the greater wear-and-tear in screw ves- 
sels, as compared with sailing ships, such 
a store was totally insufficient to meet the 
ordinary demands of the service, to say 
nothing of those extraordinary demands 
which might arise from losses by sea, or 
in time of war from damage if not loss by 
the enemy, and which did arise from the 
more rapid decay of the timbers of steam- 
vessels occasioned by the heat which was 
within them, and by the vibration occa- 
sioned by their machinery. The Store- 
keeper-General had furnished them with a 
return of the supply and consumption of 
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timber in the navy from the year 1830 to 
the present time ; and they also possessed 
information from other papers as to the 
number of ships and men in the navy dur- 
ing the same period. From these facts, 
which furnished the only elements for 
coming to a sound conclusion upon this 
subject, it was demonstrable that a store 
of only 60,000 loads was not sufficient to 
keep up a supply of timber properly sea- 
soned and fit for conversion. In the pe- 
riod from 1830 to 1844—which included 
three of the periods of five years into 
which the Storekeeper-General had chosen 
to divide the consumption—the greatest 
number of ships in the navy, at any one 
time, was 620, the average number 589, 
the grestest number of steam-vessels 112, 
the average number of men 33,000 (omit- 
ting the odd figures). The permanent es- 
tablishment of timber at the same period 
was 53,000 loads, and the average yearly 
consumption 16,200; so that the esta- 
blishment contained rather more than a 
supply for three years ; and he would pre- 
sently show that the stock kept was al- 
ways more than the establishment. Be- 
tween 1845 and 1854 the greatest number 
of vessels in the navy at any one time was 
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690 ; the greatest number of steamers 
205 ; the average number of vessels of all 
kinds 655. The number of seamen had 
increased to 43,000. The permanent es- 
tablishment of timber remained the same 
as during the previous fifteen years, but 
the average annual consumption had risen 


to 25,000 loads. He was not seeking to 
cast blame upon any particular Board of 
Admiralty, but cnly endeavouring to show 
that, since the necessity for creating a 
steam navy had arisen, the stock of tim- 
ber had not been kept up in proportion to 
its consumption. In 1845, the consump- 
tion of timber being 25,000 loads per an- 
num and the establishment only 53,000 
loads, it was clear that the timber, instead 
of being in store between three and four 
years, could only be there, upon the aver- 
age, for a little more than two years. 
During the fourteen years from 1845 to 
1858, both inclusive, the greatest number 
of ships in the navy at any one time was 
927, the average number 720, the number 
of steam-ships 478—a vast increase in the 
number of that class of vessels. which 
caused the greatest consumption of tim- 
ber—and the number of seamen 48,000. 
The establishment of timber up to the 
beginning of 1858 was, as he had said, 
53,000 loads ; it was now 60,000. But 
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what was the annual consumption ? 28,000 
loads. Therefore, the stock was still only 
equal to a little more than two years’ con- 
sumption. Nor did that represent the 
whole of the case—not by a good deal, 
The late First Lord of the Admiralty, 
when explaining the Navy Estimates last 
year, stated that in the last ten years, 
though three line-of-battle ships and a 
fraction had been ordered by successive 
Boards, two and a fraction only had been 
produced. But it had been always held, 
even up to the time of the Reform Bill, 
that to keep up the navy three line-of- 
battle ships should be built every year, 
That had become almost a household word, 
A proportionate number of frigates should 
also be built. That had not been done, 
and the deficiency which had been caused 
was the reason why we were now paying 
£13,000,000 for the navy this year, which 
sum would probably be increased next 
year. But that was not half the evil, be- 
because they had beeu told by one ship- 
wright that they were putting green tim- 
ber into ships, and by another that they 
were using timber direct from the forest. 
But if ships were built of green timber 
they could not be expected to last very 
long. He might mention another fact. 
The whole quantity of timber received from 
1830 to 1858 was 631,000 loads ; the quan- 
tity used in the same period was 636,000 
loads ; and in 1859 the storekeeper had 
65,000 loadsin hand. It was clear, there- 
fore, that in 1830 there must have been a 
stock of timber larger than the establish- 
ment. But the case did not end here. 
Among the papers recently presented there 
was an account by the present Surveyor 
of the Navy of the amount of timber re- 
quired to build three line-of-battle ships, 
one frigate, and two corvettes, sailing and 
steam-vessels respectively of the same 
rates. The sailing vessels required 15,700 
loads, and the steam-vessels 22,000 loads, 
being a difference of 6,300 loads. Seeing, 
therefore, low our steam navy had in- 
creased, and what would be the probable 
expenditure for the next few years, there 
could be no doubt that if the supply of 
timber had been short hitherto, it would 
be still shorter in future. No amount of 
money, said the Storekeeper - General, 
could procure large supplies, consisting 
exclusively of timber of the largest dimen- 
sions, and undoubtedly the present wants 
of the service were not easily met. Eng- 
land, he added, could not supply them, and 
cargoes of shipbuilding timber impo 
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from foreign countries could not consist | in the way of repairs, and that the average 
only “1 ee — — a tim- | expense of materials on each of those ves- 
ber of lard and durable quality and un- | sels—not labour, but materials—was £325 
objectionable weight was forthcoming in | each. There were 211] vessels in ordinary 
abundance at the ports of shipment. That | dealt with, and the expense of materials 
was a most important and suggestive state- | for the hulls was £449 each. It would, 
ment. They might get metal to any therefore, be seen that the expense of the 
amount, shipwrights to any number, but | vessels in ordinary was greater than the 
— — _— se “ got at “1 — “ those 4 —— — 
and the supply of raw timber was not, CLARENCE PaGeET: at Return is tha 
over-abundant. A gallant Admiral (Sir | It was headed ‘fitting and refitting,” an 


Charles Napier) had said that England 
might not always have the command of 
the Channel. Suppose their supply of 
timber from abroad was interrupted even 
for » few months. That was a contin- 
gency which ought to be guarded against, 
and they could guard against it only by 
having in stock a supply of timber sufii- 
cient to meet, not only the ordinary de- 
mands of the service, but any extraordi- 
nary demand which might suddenly come 
upon us, exposed as our ships were to 
tempests, decay, and an enemy. Those 
were the extraordinary risks that they 
had to guard against ; and he could not 
think that 60,000 loads, which appeared 
to be the establishment fixed by the Ad- 
miralty, would be enough. He did not 


wish to cast blame upon any one, but he 
thought it desirable to call attention to 
the most important part of this Report. 
It must be remembered that this supply 
of timber was of far more importance 
than workmanship. It should be remem- 
bered also that the timber was distributed 


amongst six yards. He had shown that 
the supply in the aggregate was not suf- 
ficent, but when they came to divide that 
into six parts the deficiency became more 
apparent. The two great arsenals of 
Portsmouth and Plymouth ought to have 
an abundant supply, because they could 
not tell what demands might be made 
suddenly upon them. Everybody who 
knew anything of timber knew that that 
which might be sufficient in the aggre- 
gate was not sufficient when divided ; 
there might not be sufficient for naval 
officers to pick out the proper pieces for 
particular work without going to timber 
that was unseasoned, and, consequently, 
unfit to be used. It must be remem- 
bered that the ships must be kept up, 
whether they were in commission or in 
ordinary. If we had 900 vessels now, it 
would not do to let them rot and perish, 

ause they were not manned by seamen 
and sent to sea. He found that 203 steam- 
vessels in commission had been dealt with 


| was numbered 174. This Return showed 

that even if they were so fortunate as to 
‘have fewer vessels in commission they 
| would not on that account save the ex- 
pense of materials for the bulls. He had 
the figures with respect to sailing ships, 
but as they were not accurately given he 
was unable to draw any conclusion from 
them; but the figures in respect to the 
steam-vessels were quite enough to show 
what the fact was, and that even if the 
number of men were reduced to the ave- 
rage of the last few years, it must not 
be supposed that the expense of maintain- 
ing the vessels would be got rid of. The 
whole expense of putting the establishment 
of timber in a proper state would be simply 
an expense, once for all, of about £300,000 
or £400,000. But, whatever might be 
the cost, the country would be secure, with 
a proper store of timber, of having well- 
seasoned materials for the work to be well 
done. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it was very 
important the House should be distinctly 
informed what course the Admiralty in- 
tended to pursue on the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the state of the dockyards. That Report 
was one of immense value and of great 
public interest. It had been prepared by 
men of large experience, official standing, 
and who were quite capable of understand- 
ing what they inquired into, and they 
stated that 20 per cent might be saved to 
the country in the building of new ships. 
There were, it was true, two Gentlemen, 
Government officials, who pursued the red- 
tape system, and they defended that system 
in the best way they could. He would tell 
the House that nobody was more anxious 
to maintain the efficient state of the navy 
than himself, but when the House was asked 
to vote such large Estimates, it was quite 
time they were inquired into. If they took 
the years from 1832, the commencement of 
the Reformed Parliament to 1838, it would 
be found that the average expenditure on the 
navy in those seven years was £4,770,000 
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while the expenditure in 1858 was no less 
than £8,800,000, and now it was proposed 
to ask for £12,800,000 for the year 1860- 
1861, being about £8,000,000 more than 
the average of the seven years from 1852 
to 1838, and £4,000,000 more than the 
Estimates of two years ago. Now what, 
he would ask, was all that for? It was 
most extraordinary and unaccountable to 
him. Were they preparing for war with 
some nation? But there was no other 
nation than that of France which could 
compete with them. Now, what had been 
the course adopted for the last seven years? 
The expenditure upon the British Navy 
from 1851 to 1858-1859 had been about 
£86,000,000, but the expenditure upon 
the French Navy during the same period 
had been £46,309,000. The two coun- 
tries appeared to be going into a sort of 
contest as to which of their navies should 
be the most efficient and the largest in the 
number of screw ships, yet France had 
placed this country in a condition of fear 
and apprehension by the creation of a navy 
which cost little more than half the ex- 
penditure upon the English Navy. What 
was still more extraordinary was, that the 
whole expenditure upon the French Navy 
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two years ago was £4,600,000, while the 
Estimates of this year for the wages and 
victuals of seamen in the English Navy 
amounted alone to £4,900,000 or £300,000 
more; and he believed that the French Navy 


was not now more extensive. The gallant 
Admiral (Sir M. Seymour) had spoken in 
high terms of the character of the ship- 
building carried on in our yards ; but he 
(Mr. Williams) wished the noble Secretary 
to the Admiralty to explain how it hap- 
pened that in the principal dockyards in 
the kingdom there was so great a dif- 
ference in the wages of shipwrights en- 
gaged upon vessels of precisely the same 
tonnage and character? At Chatham, 
the cost of wages was £4 8s, 2d. per 
ton; at Devonport, £4 10s. ; at Sheerness, 
£6 2s. 7d.; and at Woolwich, £6 18s. 
This was most monstrous, and he wished 
to know why the cost at Woolwich was 
50 per cent more than at Chatham. He 
was also perfectly astonished at the vast 
quantity of timber which had been paid for. 
At the termination of the French war we 
had 240 sail of the line, now we had only 
59 afloat and on the stocks, and yet during 
that interval we had expended upon tim- 
ber and wages, in the construction of ships, 
no less a sum than £88,000,000. There 


must have been some gross mismanage- 
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ment somewhere. No attempts, however, 
was made to check the system until the 
late Commission ; and he thought, after the 
disclosures which they had made, it was 
high time that this House should interpose 
to prevent the mismanagement which pre- 
vailed in our dockyards. A Commission 
of efficient men, who thoroughly under. 
stood every branch of the subject, would 
probably do more effectual service with this 
view than even a Committee of the House, 

Sm HENRY LEEKE said, he was one 
of those who would have the most efficient 
ships that could be obtained for the purpose. 
He would even go beyond the gallant Ad- 
miral, and have every guard-ship in port 
and ordinary fully efficient. At every port 
there should be two, and they would thus 
form a fleet the ships of which would be 
of the largest size and of the most efficient 
character. That was what he would do if 
he were a First Lord. The gallant Admi- 
ral had alluded to the subject of corporal 
punishment. Ile (Sir H. Leeke) was ac- 
quainted with many seamen in the fleet, 
and they were anxious that he should ex- 
press a few words regarding their views on 
the subject. He was deeply interested in 
their welfare, having commanded many of 
them and having lived with them. A short 
time ago he was in conversation with them 
on the subject of corporal punishment, and 
they said, ‘‘ Parliament men don’t know 
much about it. You had better send the 
case down to us, and what would take them 
two or three nights to settle we would 
settle in an hour.” He (Sir H. Leeke) 
said, “‘ But you would not have corporal 
punishment, would you?”’ ‘‘Oh! wouldn’t 
we,” said they. ‘‘I thought you would 
like to have it done away with,” he re- 
joined ; “I am not, although I detest flog- 
ging, for doing away with corporal punish- 
ment. I think its abolition would be fraught 
with great danger to our fleet.”’ Their an- 
swer was, ‘‘ No, Sir.’’ He was quite sure 
that the men themselves would not like to 
have it done away with. An instance oc- 
curred the other day, in which, on board 
one of the ships, some of the men con- 
ducted themselves in such a disgusting way 
that the seamen of the ship called on the 
captain of the ship to punish the men, but 
it was not done, and the case was reported 
to the admiral, who said that he would 
avoid punishment if possible, but that if it 
occurred so frequently he would enforee it, 
and that to withhold it would be productive 
of mischief. It was intimated, after remon- 
strance, that if the thing occurred again 
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the man would be severely punished ; and 
so he was, to the great delight of the rest, 
if he might use such an expression with re- 
ference to having a fellow-creature flogged. 
For his own part he detested flogging, and 
never slept for two or three days before or 
after it. Two men were afterwards flogged, 
and it was now one of the best of the ordi- 
nary ships in the service. This was a proof, 
he thought, that the men preferred the 
eat, or corporal punishment, to be con- 
tinued, for their own protection, to its being 
done away with. He had commanded a 
large ship under Admirals Parker and 
Napier, in a fleet consisting of ten sail of 
the line, and a great number of steamers. 
During the twelve months he commanded 
in that fleet only twelve men were pun- 
ished. His own ship was the Queen, with 
1,050, and he only punished two men in 
three years ; going far to prove that the 
necessity of corporal punishment in that 
and other ships was as good as done away 
with altogether. As a general principle 
he would not punish the men, except under 
the most outrageous circumstances. With 
reference to the reserve captains in the 
Royal Navy, he thought they were very 
hardly treated, and whatever construction 
the right hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir F. Baring) might put on the Order 
in Council, he thought the terms of it 
were perfectly clear, and that these offi- 
cers were entitled to progress in their 
rank, and have an increase in their pay. 
There was not an officer in the service 
who was not grateful to the hon. Member 
for the way in which he had taken the 
matter up. He did not rail at the mea- 
sures adopted by the Board of Admiralty, 
for he believed it was composed of gentle- 
men who were most anxious about the 
service, and desirous of keeping up its 
prestige, and no one more so than the 
noble Lord the Seeretary of the Board, 
who had often to append his name to let- 
ters, however unpleasing to his feelings, 
that emanated not from himself but from 
the Board. These officers wished to pro- 
gress in their rank, and have their pay in- 
creased; but, according to the letter signed 
by the noble Lord it would appear they 
were to remain as they were, somewhat, 
if he might so say, in the position of an 
old hulk, until broken up. Some of them 
had seen great service, and had passed 
the greater part of their years in it; and 
there were two or three of their number 
who, if he were called upon to hoist his 

to-morrow? he should really like to 
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have as his flag captains. He should like 
to have a captain who was a seaman.’ He 
did not ask for an officer who was a steam 
officer. In action he wanted a seaman by 
his side, and not one conversant with the 
engine-room. It was not his business to 
rail at the Board of Admiralty and the 
measures adopted by them. If he re- 
ceived an order from them he obeyed it, 
with all under him, with the utmost cheer- 
fulness ; but in that House he was in a 
different position, as a Member of Parlia- 
ment and a citizen, and it was his duty to 
assist these officers provided he thought 
their claim to be a just one, and he called 
on the House, the Admiralty, and the 
country, to say whether these officers had 
been properly treated. He would instance 
the case of one gallant officer, who was 
a midshipman in the Gibraltar in Lord 
Hotham’s action, who was at the evacua- 
tion of Corsica, at St. Vincent, attack on 
Teneriffe, bombardment of Cadiz, who was 
at Copenhagen, and who served on the 
coasts of France and Holland, and who 
was made commander for his long and gal- 
lant and meritorious services. That was 
an officer who had only 6d. a day increase 
after being made post captain. If any 
man in the service were deserving of re- 
ward, it was assuredly men of that de- 
scription. They had passed the best of 
their days in the service of their country, 
and had taught the young men in the ser- 
vice to uphold the honour of England’s 
flag, and the Admiralty would not be 
doing too much by putting them on the 
same footing with their more fortunate 
brethren, for were a war to break out 
many of these men were as well fitted to 
command a line-of-battle ship as any com- 
mander of the present day. They did not, 
to use the words of the Report in the blue- 
book, expect to be employed, but they did 
ask for additional pay. A sum of some 
£2,000 a year would suffice to meet it, 
and 2s. a day, or £30 a year, would be a 
great addition to the pay of those worthy 
officers, who only received an income of 
some £180 or £185 per annum, and that 
would enable them to get an extra servant, 
or provide themselves with additional con- 
veniences and comforts. 

Apmirat WALCOTT: I rise, Sir, to 
advocate the cause of the Reserved Cap- 
tains of 1851, cordially agreeing with the 
sentiments of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir J. Elphinstone); but I have 
received much discouragement from the 
statement made by th right hon. Baronet 
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the Member for the same borough (Sir 
Francis Baring), himself First Lord of the 
Admiralty formerly, and one whose public 


and private character are in this House the | 
Government the necessity of stationing 


credentials of truth and honour. He as- 
sures the House that he it was who framed 
that Minute which constituted a reserved 
list of captains, and did so with the clear 
understanding, both in his own mind and 
in the minds of his colleagues in office, 
that the advantages which he held out was 
to be restricted simply to the advancement 
of such officers to the rank of captain re- 
ceiving the graduated pay of junior cap- 
tains. On the other hand, these officers 
contend that in accepting that advance- 
ment, while they surrendered all expecta- 
tion of a good-service pension and the hope 
of employment or active service, except in 
case of emergency, nevertheless they re- 
tained a firm belief that they would con- 
tinue to rise and receive a proportionate 
increase of pay agreeable to their seniority 
in the same manner as if they had been 
placed upon the active list of captains. 
This is not the impression of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Francis Baring); but 
may I remind the House that these officers 
have done their duty whenever called upon, 
and accepted, in many instances, that ad- 
vancement for the good of the service, and 
to enable their younger brethren to obtain 
promotion. I heard with equal regret and 
astonishment the statement of the hon. and 
gallant Admiral the Member for Devonport 
(Sir Michael Seymour), that the United 
States employ no less than 150,000 sailors, 
of whom one fourth only consisted of Ame- 
rican subjects. I entertain no fears; I be- 
lieve assuredly that, in the unhappy event 
of a war being forced upon this country, a 
considerable proportion of our merchant 
seamen, being unable to serve in their ordi- 
nary calling, and numbers of our seafaring 
population, would crowd into the Royal 
Navy with the same zeal and alacrity, loy- 
alty, and devotion, which have been evinced 
in the Volunteer Corps on shore. We have 
now 180,000 merchant seamen, and with 
the certain prospect of such an augmenta- 
tion of brave and devoted men, I can see 
no ground for ignoble despondency. The 
nature of a seaman is to love a roving life, 
and to be averse to the discipline of a man 
of war; and, therefore, in the despite of 
pensions and other boons, the time of 
peace is not that in which we ought to 
ook for them in any abundance. Of these 
180,000 sailors, 23,000 are mates, and 
60,000 able seamen, and of the remainder, 
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ordinary seamen constitute a large num. 
ber. I earnestly desire to sce an efficient 
reserve maintained ; and in the year 1853, 
I, with this purpose, impressed upon the 


ships at all mercantile ports for the train- 
ing of men for the navy, under the com- 
mand of officers of high character, possess- 
ing the happy union of temper and ability 
for this duty. If that suggestion had been 
acted upon, we should now have possessed 
(as I proposed the entry of 4,000 lads, 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age, an- 
nually) a reserve of between 20,000 and 
30,000 young able seamen upon whom we 
could have relied in case of need. Every 
encouragement should be held out by the 
Admiralty to officers to induce them to 
acquaint themselves and become familiar 
with the new modes and instruments of 
naval warfare; the same zeal should be 
urged, indeed, upon the whole service, 
But, unhappily, numbers of the lieuten- 
ants have lost all heart, so few are their 
chances of promotion. There is a remedy; 
it is this: let those officers, after a certain 
number of years’ service, be advanced to 
the rank of commander with an increased 
pay; but not, as at present, be retained 
on their present list to discourage others. 
The hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. 
Williams) complains that the Navy List is 
overcrowded. This is quite true, in conse- 
quence of the unusual longevity in that de- 
partment of the service. The protracted 
period of war from 1794 with scarce inter- 
mission to 1815, maintained with many 
nations, necessitated the employment of a 
thousand sail of men of war and a corres- 
ponding number of officers, of whom three- 
fourths, on the restoration of Peace in 
1815, were placed on half pay. Every 
year, every month and day, reduces their 
number, and I believe no money will be, 
or is more cheerfully voted than that which 
is devoted to the officers or efficiency of 
the navy, which in a war would be indis- 
pensable, and in peace time is no less ser- 
viceable and important in securing the 
mastery of the seas for the ocean path 
along which the wealth of England is 
brought home, has been kept clear and 
open for centuries, only by the presence of 
the ships that carry the British pendant. 
Mr. BENTINCK said, that before ad- 
verting to the subject under discussion, be 
was anxious to tender his thanks to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir J. Elphinstone) for the graceful and 
feeling allusion he had niade to a recent 
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melancholy event. He believed there was 
no hon. Member on either side of the 
House who would not readily acknowledge 
that the amiable qualities and the great 
ability of the late lamented Member for 
Berkshire (Captain Liecester Vernon) were 
such as to render his untimely end a source 
of the deepest regret. [Cries of ‘* Hear, 
hear,” from both sides of the House.] 
He (Mr. Bentinck) entirely concurred with 
the hon. and gallant Member for South- 
wark in the observation that the naval ex- 
penditure of this country must be of an in- 
creasing character; but he could not for- 
bear reminding the House that the Go- 
vernment had inaugurated a new financial 
policy, the obvious result, if not the avowed 
object, of which must be so to cripple our 
financial resources as to render the main- 
tenance of the national defences next to 
impossible; and he asked how they could 
reconcile the conflicting positions of, in all 
probability, decreasing resources with an 
increasing expenditure. Reference had 
been made during the debate, by the gal- 
lant Admiral, to recent disturbances on 
board some of Her Majesty’s ships. He 
(Mr. Bentinck) believed the real cause of 
those disturbances was referable to the 
whole tendency of recent legislation and 
the existing state of public feeling to resist 
authority. In the navy disgraceful occur- 
rences of that kind were constantly occur- 
ring, and he believed there was no Member 
of that House who would not say that 
when discipline ceased to exist in the navy 
the navy itself might as well cease to exist 
altogether. In the case of the mercantile 
marine the tendency of their legislation 
had been such that, in the case of disputes 
between masters of vessels and the men, 
the former were sometimes compelled to 
have recourse to what must be regarded as 
very unjustifiable acts. The gallant Ad- 
miral opposite had referred to the subject 
of bounties. There might no doubt be 
cases in which a system of bounties might 
be beneficially resorted to, but he believed 
those cases were of an exceptional cha- 
racter. In most instances where bounties 
were resorted to the fault lay with the Ad- 
miralty in not providing the means of keep- 
ing up a regular supply of seamen for the 
service. But here, again, he believed the 
origin of the evil was to be found in that 
House, There was a constant struggle 
between the Board of Admiralty and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was al- 
ways making use of every expedient to make 
the two ends méet, and driving the Board 
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of Admiralty to practices of which they 
were ashamed, The system of bounties was 
one of extravagance in the long run, and 
he believed that if they were to pay ‘their 
seamen well, so as to preserve them to the 
navy, they would not only add to the se- 
curity of the country, but effect an actual 
saving of money. The hon. and gallant 
Admiral (Sir C. Napier) had called atten- 
tion to the marked difference between our 
system and that of the French in obtaining 
levies of seamen, and had shown that the 
French system was such that they never 
did really disarm, and it would be well if 
this truth were impressed upon the country 
generally. Complaints had been made of 
the enormous gost of building, and the 
large outlay of public money at the docks. 
Every one admitted that the work done in 
the dockyards was admirable, yet the cost 
was enormous; but he quite concurred in 
the observation, that it was utterly impos- 
sible in the present state of things that an 
efficient reduction in our expenditure could 
be arrived at. He attached no blame to 
any Board of Admiralty, past or present, 
and he contended that the proposal for an 
inquiry into the cause of the extravagant 
expenditure in the dockyards was waste of 
time. The cause was evident: it was in 
the system, in the fact that men were 
placed in a responsible position who could 
have no acquaintance with the profes- 
sion; that men who had this acquaintance 
were placed in irresponsible positions, and 
that the Board of Admiralty was made 
a stalking horse for political jobbery. If 
they wanted to have efficiency and eco- 
nomy they must have at the Admiralty a 
continuous system, managed by persons 
continuously responsible and wholly inde- 
pendent of political movements, and they 
must place at the head of it a man who, 
by profession and reputation, was admitted 
to be thoroughly competent to undertake 
the whole management. They had heard 
something about the price of anchors ; and 
he had no doubt the Admiralty paid twice 
as much as they ought to do for their an- 
chors; but this arose from the same cause. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for Ox. 
fordshire (Mr. Henley) had brought before 
the House the important question of tim-° 
ber, and he impugned the figures and cal- 
culations of the noble Duke at the head 
of the Admiralty. His right hon. Friend 
made out his case with that clearness and 
force which always distinguished him ; but 
he could not agree with him when he im- 
pugned the conduct of the noble Duke. 
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He believed that if they were to have a 
civilian at the head of the Board the noble 
Duke was as good a man for the position 
as could be got, and he knew that his 
noble and gallant Friend (Lord C. Paget) 
had worked hard to remedy the abuses of 
the Admiralty. But it was impossible fully 
to remedy those abuses under the present 
system which his noble and gallant Friend 
knew to be perfectly indefensible. They 
had been told time after time that if any 
private building yard was carried on upon 
the system pursued by the Admiralty, the 
Bank of England would not be able to 
keep them going six months. He believed 
that the great body of officials at the Ad- 
miralty time after time had been doing their 
best to remedy abuses, but that they found 
them beyond their control. The expenses 
of the navy were likely to increase year 
by year, and it was of the utmost im- 
portance that they should watch with the 
utmost vigilance the expenditure of every 
shilling in the dockyards. [Mr. WILLIAMS: 
Hear, hear!] The hon. Member for Lam- 
beth cheered, but his views and those of 
that hon. Gentleman were very different 
upon this subject, for he considered it a 
penny wise and pound foolish policy to 
restrict expenditure when it was shown to 
be necessary. He would not grudge the 
most liberal outlay for the navy, and all 
he asked was that the money should be 
judiciously applied. Till the House was 
prepared to grapple with the great evil of 
the system all Committees of Inquiry were 
useless, and in the discussion of details 
they were ouly wasting their time, and 
wasting millions of the public money. 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
would not then make any remarks, but 
when the House went into Committee he 
would take the opportunity of answering 
the various statements that had been made. 
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Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—NAVY ESTIMATES, 
House in Committee ; Mr. Massey in the 
Chair. 
{In the Committee.) 
1. Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £160,280, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Salaries of 
the Officers and the Contingent Expenses of the 
Admiralty Office, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1861.” 


Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
had one or two observations to make upon 
Mr. Bentinck 
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the Vote under consideration, but before 
doing so he would proceed to reply to the 
various points that had been referred to b 
the hon. Members who had addressed the 
House during the evening. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
rose to order. He wished to know whe. 
ther the noble Lord was entitled to make 
a general statement in Committee when a 
particular Vote was before them ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, that it was not 
usual or convenient that general statements 
should be made on a specific item, but, no 
doubt, the noble Lord, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, would exercise a sound disere- 
tion relative to the explanations which he 
might think proper to make. He would 
only requst the noble Lord, in order some- 
what to limit the discussion, to confine his 
answers to the particular votes before the 
House. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, that the Com- 
mittee was placed in an awkward situation 
in consequence of the noble Lord declining 
to answer the various questions put to him 
by various Members until the right hon. 
Gentleman had left the chair, and the first 
Vote was proposed in Supply. He thought 
that the course taken by the noble Lord 
was rather unfair towards the House. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that no 
exception could be taken as to the shape in 
which the rule of the House was explained 
bythe Chairman. The course taken by the 
noble Lord was most objectionable. They 
had had a long debate in the course of the 
evening in which several questions of se- 
rious importance had been raised. He sub- 
mitted that it was the duty of the noble 
Lord representing the Admiralty to have 
given frank and direct answers to those 
questions put to him before the House went 
into Committee, and he was bound to enter 
into those matters with that freedom which 
he could alone do in the course of the de- 
bate. He (Sir J. Pakington) maintained 
that it was a complete departure from the 
rules of the House for the noble Lord to 
enter into a general statement at that time. 
The noble Lord had sat through a long de- 
bate and had heard ‘a variety of matters 
discussed upon the question of the first 
Order of the Day. To his (Sir J. Paking- 
ton’s) astonishment the noble Lord rose 
and said that he should make no answer 
then to the questions that had been put to 
him, but that he should reserve the state- 
ment he had to make until the Speaker 
had left the chair. The noble Lord now 
proposed on another question altogether to 
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deviate from the old established practice and | quent occasions in which a similar course 


the recognized rules of the House ; to offer 
explanations to all those matters that ap- 
plied only to the former debate. The Chair- 
main he (Sir J. Pakington) was bound to 
say had placed the question of order in its 
proper light, and had pronounced his opin- 
ions on the rules of the House, in accord- 
ance with the judicious manner which cha- 
racterized his deportment generally as pre- 
sident of Committees. The rules of the) 
House laid down that in Committee of | 
Supply no hon. Member could refer to any 
Vote, except tlfat immediately under con- 
sideration. The noble Lord was, there- 
fore, not now at liberty to enter into that 
statement which he should have made in 
the course of the evening’s debate, when 
he had a legitimate opportunity of doing so. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
could not concur with the observations of 
the right hon. Baronet who had just spoken. 
It was quite true that, according to the 
strict rule of the House—a rule which it 
might be sometimes very convenient and 
proper to adhere to more closely than was 
done—no hon. Member ought to speak ex- 
cept upon the question actually before the 
chair. If that rule were strictly enforced, 
when the Chairman moved the adjournment 
of the House with a view to the discussion 
of some topic or other which was totally 
unconnected with the question whether the 
House should adjourn, hon. Members ought 
to be stopped and called upon to reason only 
upon the question why the House should 
adjourn. If the strict rule of the House 
were to be enforced, the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Admiralty would have to 
discuss the establishment of the Admiralty, 
but it would be perfectly competent for the 
House in discussing the Vote before it to 
allude to anything that might be said for 
or against the constitution of the Board, in 
regard to every branch of the service. His 
noble Friend, in adopting the course he 
had done, had consulted the convenience of 
the House, and was perfectly entitled to 
discuss and to answer upon that Vote of 
the Committee anything that might have 
been said in the course of the evening in 
regard to the good or bad management of 
the naval service. In his (Lord Palmer- 
ston’s) recollection nothing was more com- 
mon than that a person charged with the 
conduct of any branch of the public ser- 
vice should defer his remarks till the House 
went into Committee. Surely no hon. 


Member who had sat in the House more 
than one Session could fail to recollect fre- 
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had been pursued with regard to the Army 
Estimates and other matters. To Mem- 
bers, such a course gave an opportunity to 
repeat their objections, and to discuss and 
consider the answers which were given in 
Committee—and he would undertake to 
say, from his personal recollection, that the 
course was perfectly uaual. If his noble 
Friend had replied before the House went 
into Committee, hon. Members’ mouths 
would have been closed, whereas they 
would now have an opportunity of mak- 
ing a counter reply. With all submission 
to the Chairman, he must take leave to 
say that the charge of the right hon, Ba- 
ronet was wholly unfounded, and that the 
noble Lord, in the course he was taking, 
was acting within the strict rules and prac- 
tice of the House. 

Lorp LOVAINE remarked that if the 
views of the noble Viscount were correct, 
the judgment pronounced by the Chairman 
must be wrong. The hon. Gentleman stated 
that the noble Lord the Secretary of the 
Admiralty was bound according to the rule 
of the House to limit his observations to 
the particular Vote before the Committee, 
whereas the noble Viscount insisted that 
he was at liberty to refer to the thousand 
and one questions which had been alluded 
to in the course of the evening. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
when he called attention to the point of 
order, he bore in his mind a circumstance 
that had occurred on a former occasion, 
when an hon. Gentleman who was now in 
India (Mr. Wilson) had the conduct of the 
Civil Service Estimates in that House: a 
general discussion arose upon the subject, 
and many explanations were sought for in 
regard to them. The hon. Gentleman to 
whom he referred, however, declined to an- 
swer the objections made on that occasion 
until the House went into Committee. The 
consequence was that a general debate 
arose, which occupied the entire night, and 
ended, if he remembered right, in an ad- 
journed debate. Ile mentioned that fact 
to show the inconvenience of such a course. 
If it were regular for the noble Lord the 
Secretary of the Admiralty to enter into 
a long statement then, and to refer to the 
various topics brought under discussion 
that evening, it followed, as a necessary 
consequence, that other hon. Members could 
also enter into a discussion of all those 
points. He put it to the noble Lord whe- 
ther he was really consulting the interests 
of the Government in laying down such a 
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doctrine. If the noble Secretary were now 
permitted to discuss de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdem aliis, the same course would of 
course be open to hon. Members generally 
on every Supply night, and the most volumi- 
nous debates would therefore be the conse- 
quence. He submitted it was the duty of 
the Committee to adhere strictly to the 
immediate subject before them. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it had 
been his duty on former occasions to bring 
forward the Army Estimates, and at those 


times, and when upon the first Vote, he; 


had entered into a detail of all the Votes, 
and had explained everything connected 
with the Army Estimates. Surely, there- 
fore, his noble Friend was entitled to make 
any observations he pleased as to the con- 
duct of the navy, and answer any objec- 
tions which had been made as to the man- 
ner in which that department of the public 
service had been conducted. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
wished to remind the noble Viscount that 
the noble Secretary to the Admiralty had 
already made a statement, and had gone 
largely into the first Vote. He presumed, 


therefore, that the noble Lord would have 
an opportunity of discussing each Vote 


seriatim. 

ApmiraL DUNCOMBE contended, if the 
noble Secretary of the Admiralty were to 
be allowed the indulgence claimed for him 
by the noble Viscount, other hon. Mem- 
bers should have the same opportunity of 
entering into all those subjects in reply. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, his 
only object had been to study the conve- 
nience of the House. He did not wish to 
shirk any explanation, nor to decline en- 
tering into or answering any questions that 
had been put. If he had erred it had been 
rather through ignorance than from bad in- 
tention. The first duty he had to perform 
was to take notice of the Motion which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir J. Elphinstone) had made in reference 
to the reserve captains of the navy. The 
hon. Baronet had made his observations, 
if he might be allowed to say so, with a 
great deal of adroitness, and had spoken in 
very strong terms for the benefit of those 
officers for whom he was interested, and 
he believed there was scarcely a Member 
of that House— 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he again rose to 
order. He could see nothing in the Vote 
before the Committee which in any way 
related to the subject referred to by the 
noble Lord. 


Sir Henry Willoughby 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
would defer the explanation he had to 
offer in regard to the case of the reserved 
post-captains, although he regretted to do 
so, as many Gentlemen were naturally 
anxious to hear it. He hoped he would 
be in order in replying to the observations 
of the right hon. Membef for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley). 

Lorp LOVAINE remarked, that the 
subject of timber came under Vote 10. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Very well, 
then I will confine myself to the Vote be- 
fore the Committee, and simply move that 
the Vote for the expenses of the Admiralty 
Office be allowed. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
wished to draw attention to the fact that 
the- Vote for the Admiralty Office was 
continually on the increase. This year it 
was larger than it was the year before by 
£143,230. His great objection to the 
Vote, however, arose from his conviction 
that the constitution of the Admiralty was 
incompatible with the proper management 
of the naval business of the country. As 
long as the Admiralty was presided over 
by a man destitute of practical experience 
of naval life, the same absence of order 
and economy would be observable as at 
present. The First Lord had to discharge 
duties which, as a civilian, he could not 
possibly know anything about. The pro- 
fessional man who acted as a sort of 
‘dry nurse,’’ being generally selected by 
the First Lord himself, was as likely to be 
inefficient as not, and even if fit for the 
post his advice was often disregarded, or 
perhaps not asked for at all. Kach mem- 
ber of the Board had a particular depart- 
ment allotted to his charge, but general 
questions were discussed by the whole 
Board. Very often, however, the First 
Lord gave orders which his colleagues 
knew nothing about. When the right hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) was 
First Lord, and assumed the responsibility 
of acting in that manner, Sir J. Pechell, a 
very conscientious officer, protested against 
it; but all members of the Board were 
not equally independent. The perpetual 
changes in the Board which took place 
under the present system could not fail to 
be prejudicial to the service. There had 
been six First Lords in ten years, and even 
the naval Lord was changed like the rest. 
He believed that one of the chief causes 
of the discontent which had prevailed in 
the navy for some time past was that the 
sailors were confined too closely to drill at 
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Portland, and debarred from the privilege 
of going ashore, which they used formerly 
toenjoy. Drill was always irksome to a 
sailor. When carried too far, it invariably 
produced discontent ; and when the men 
were called off from ‘‘leave,”’ the irritation 
was sure to be increased. The patronage 
of the Admiralty was practically in the 
hands of the First Lord, and it was not 
easy to see how that was to be prevented. 
The First Lord claimed a certain share 
of the promotions and appointments as his 
own private patronage, and indeed seldom 
asked advice as to the disposal of any of it. 
The Duke of Somerset was the present 
First Lord, and how had he distributed 
the patronage? He had bestowed a com- 
mand on Admiral Milne—a very excellent 
officer certainly, who, while captain, had 
been in constant service, but had been 
for eleven years a Lord of the Admiralty. 
Admiral Milne was a canny Scotchman, 
and had retained his seat at the Board un- 
der both Whigs and Tories. He was now 
despatched to the North American station. 
Then there was Admiral Bruce, a very ex- 
cellent officer too, who had had three com- 
mands running. He had commanded on 
the coast of Africa, was removed thence 
to the Pacific, and was now installed at 
Portsmouth Dockyard. Admiral Bruce 
was a very good officer, as he had said, 
but then he was not the only good officer 
in the service. The next was Admiral 
Fanshawe, who had held four previous 
commands, and had not remained in any 
one of them long enough to complete his 
time. He was, no doubt, a very excellent 
officer; but he was not the only good officer 
in the service. They were doing every- 
thing they possibly could to prevent the 
Commander in Chief or the Secretary at 
War constantly keeping the same officers 
in each department of the army, and the 
same thing ought te be done with regard 
tothe navy. The next appointment of the 
present First Lord was Admiral Elliott, 
who was removed from the Channel squa- 
dron to Portsmouth, then to the Admiralty, 
and now to the Mediterranean. He had 
not the least objection to any of these 
officers, but it was very hard that officers 
who were equally as good should not have 
a chance of gaining experience. !t might 
be necessary to change the First Lord 
with each change of Administration, but 
the other Lords should be put in for a 
certain time —say five years—and one 
changed every year, so as to keep up a 
constant supply of experienced men. It 
VOL, CLVII. [rump sents. ] 
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was not his intention to oppose the Vote, 
but he should take an early opportunity of 
submitting a substantive Motion upon the 
subject. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS asked what was 
the reason for the amount of this Vote 
being larger by £14,000 than it was last 

ear ? 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY remark- 
ed that one source of the increase was the 
employment of temporary clerks. But 
there was one item, the last in the Vote, 
which required explanation. It was for 
“fees and expenses of the marshal of the 
Admiralty Court, and for disbursements of 
the solicitor in law suits.” Three years 
ago the sum voted was £4,000; last year, 
or the year before, it was increased to 
£6,000; it was now £7,000. How, he 
asked, did the increase arise ? 

Lorp LOVAINE said, that some ex- 
planation was also needed of the increase 
of charge for clerks, from £18,732 last year 
to £19,210, when it was remembered that 
the packet contracts had been transferred 
to the Post Office. He would take the 
opportunity of stating that Mr. Clifton, 
the head of the steam department, brought 
under his notice the whole of the docu- 
ments relating to the Churchward contract, 
and consequently that he was not amenable 
to the censure which the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) had 
passed in the course of a recent debate, 
under the supposition that he had not done 
so. He believed Mr. Clifton to be a most 
active and intelligent public servant. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
thought the gallant Admiral had fallen 
into the very same fault for which he had 
called him to account. He had not only 
wandered away from this Vote No. 3, but 
had gone into the army. The only fault 
which the gallant Officer appeared to find 
with the patronage of the Duke of Somer- 
set was that he promoted good officers. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER explained 
that what he found fault with was the 
keeping of some good officers constantly 
employed to the exclusion of others who 
were equally good. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, when 
they had got a good man to take a com- 
mand, he thought it best to give him an- 
other command when the opportunity oc- 
curred. The Duke of Somerset, however, 
had not appointed any officer to a command 
without consulting and obtaining the unani- 
mous approval of the professional members 
of the Board. The noble Lord had asked 
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what was the cause of this inerease from 
£18,732 in the year of 1859-60, as regard- 
ed clerks, to £19,210 this year. The in- 
crease was from several causes. First of all, 
there had been an addition to the second- 
class clerks, and a reduction of the third- 
elass clerks, in fact making them into second 
class, and the next was, the progressive 
increase of salaries. The noble Lord spoke 
highly of the superintendent of the packet 
service, an eulogium which the gentleman 
well deserved, and he stated that they had 
transferred the packet service from the 
Admiralty to the Post Office. He pre- 
sumed the noble Lord thought there ought 
to be a corresponding reduction in the ex- 
pense. No doubt, under ordinary cireum- 
stances there might be a reduction, but the 
work which had becn entailed upon the 
clerks, both at the Admiralty and Somer- 
set House, by the augmentation in the 
fleet, and by the immense increase of work 
going on in the dockyards, had obliged 
them not only te keep up the establish- 
ment, but to appoint a vast number of 
temporary clerks. It might be said that 
the strength of the establishment was be- 
low the exigency of the service, but they 
trusted that the present pressure was only 
temporary, and he should be very sorry to 
suppose that they were likely for the next 
few years to employ 20,000 men in the 
dockyards. As long, however, as this ex. 
traordinary amount of work was going on 
they must be prepared to increase their 
establishments in a commensurate degree. 

ApmiraL DUNCOMBE said, he thought 
it would be truer economy to increase the 
establishment at once, than to go on em- 
ploying temporary clerks by whom the 
work would be only imperfectly done. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, as 
he had received no reply to his question, 
he would move that the Vote be reduced 
by £1,000. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
begged the hon. Baronet’s pardon. He had 
forgotten to state that the law expenses 
were remarkably heavy this year. There 
was an old dispute relating to the dredging 
of the harbour of Milford Haven, which 
had been referred to arbitration, and which 
of itself had cost about £1,000. 

Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the explana- 
tion of the noble Lord as to the increase 
on the Vote over last year was not at all 
satisfactory to him, and he would, there- 
fore, move that it be reduced by the whole 
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amount of £14,323. He believed there 
was no other way to check this constant 
tendency to increase than to refuse passing 
every Vote for which they did not receive 
a satisfactory explanation. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the proposed Vote be reduced by 
the sum of £14,323. 

Mr. LYGON reminded the hon. Gentle. 
man that £1,700 of this increase was 
caused merely by the transfer of £1,700 
from Vote No. 11 to the present. 

Mr. WHITBREAD reminded the hon, 
Gentleman that the clerks whose salaries 
he thus proposed to refuse had been en- 
gaged on the faith of an Order in Council, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £287,725 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Coast Guard Service, the 
charges for the Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, 
and Royal Naval Reserve, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March 1861.” 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
wished to know whether the 9,500 men 
borne on the Coastguard service were all 
seamen who might be depended on to be 
called out as a reserve; because Admiral 
Martin, who had been for two years at the 
Admiralty, had stated in a pamphlet to 
which he put his name that this was a 
mere delusion, and that in point of fact 
there were only 3,200 men who were fit to 
go on board ship. Then he observed there 
was £100,000 voted for the Royal Naval 
Reserve, he wanted to know what num- 
ber of men there were in the Reserve, 
and how it was proposed that this money 
shouldebe spent. He also wished to know 
if it was the intention of the Admiralty 
to send really good and effective men of 
war to the different ports in room of those 
lumbering and inefficient block-ships that 
were a disgrace to the navy. If he did 
not receive satisfaction on these points he 
would divide the House against this Vote. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, be 
believed that a code of regulations had been 
issued with regard to the Reserve, which 
was far too complicated for the purpose. 
Admiral Martin, who had paid great at- 
tention to this question, made several valu- 
able suggestions with respect to this foree 
in his pamphlet. He suggested, among 
other things, that the definition of able- 
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bodied seamen was not complete, as it at 
present ranged from the man who could 
steer a river steamer to the man who was 
a complete and thorough seaman. The re- 
gulation of this Reserve was placed under 
the management of the shipping-masters, 
which he believed was one great cause that 
prevented the success of the scheme, for 
sailors never looked a shipping-master in 
the face without having to pay him a 
shilling ; and therefore they never went 
near him if they could avoid it. The ra- 
tional way would be to put this force under 
the control of an officer of high qualifica- 
tions, with an efficient staff under him. 
He would urge on the Admiralty to create 
anew department for the special manage- 
ment of this force, and he had no doubt 
they would soon get plenty of men, for he 
believed the system had never yet hada 
fair trial. With regard to the Coastguard, 
he recommended that all who were not real 
seamen should be got rid of as occasion 
served, and that their places should be 
filled with able-bodied sailors. He thought 
it was hard that they did not allow the 
officers of the Coastguard their full sea 
time. The duty of a Coastguard man was 
also extremely arduous, and he probably 
went through more work than a seaman on 
board a man-of-war. The only advantages 
which that service offered were those which 
arose from enabling them to live with their 
families. In order to render the Coastguard 
thoroughly efficient as a naval reserve, he 
recommended that a large addition should 
be made to its numbers, and that the men 
should be thoroughly trained and drilled, so 
as to fit them for the position of captains of 
guns, in case they were suddenly required 
to embark. 

Apmirat WALCOTT inquired, whether 
he was correct in believing that out of 
7,200 Coastguard men, 1,500 or 2,000 
men had no pretension to the character of 
seamen, and could not be relied on in an 
emergency. é 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
hoped the noble Lord would also be able 
to state how many Naval Coast Volunteers 
were now enrolled, and to what extent they 
had come forward for drill during the past 
year, 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, on 
the Ist instant there were on board Coast- 
guard ships and tenders 3,206 men, which, 
with 3,438 serving on shore at the differ- 
ent stations, made a total of 6,644 seamen 
available for the fleet. Besides’these, there 
were 1,386 landsmen, whose places would, 
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however, be filled by seamen as rapidly as 
they were pensioned off. He did not mean 
to deny that there were able points in the 
pamphlet of Admiral Martin, but he must 
add that he dissented from some of its de- 
tails, That hon. and gallant officer com- 
plained, for instance, that men with forged 
certificates and unfit for their work were 
received into the Naval Coast Volunteer 
force; but he (Lord C. Paget) believed 
that no additional security could be pro- 
vided for ascertaining whether a man was 
really an able seaman. The man on pre- 
senting himself was first examined by the 
shipping-master ; and, as an additional se- 
curity he could not be admitted without . 
being taken before the naval officer for the 
district, who put such questions with re- 
gard to reefing and steering and the marks 
of the lead, as must sufficiently test his 
ability as a seaman. In fact, if a defect 
existed in the scheme, it was, as had been 
pointed out by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), 
that the preliminary examination was too 
searching. Admiral Martin was a most 
excellent and efficient member of the Com- 
mission, but he maintained that the state- 
ment in which he took pains to show that 
the men who were being entered could not 
be depended on was, as regarded the Ad- 
miralty, very unfair and unjust. Without 
incurring the risk of being called to order, 
he could not refer to the ease of the com- 
manders of the Coastguard ; but he might 
state that they were included in the scheme 
of the retirement of officers, which he was 
most anxious to have an opportunity of 
laying before the House. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER complained 
that this question still remained unanswer- 
ed, and that the noble Secretary to the 
Admiralty had given a very poor answer to 
Admiral Martin’s pamphlet. The noble 
Lord represented that there were 6,000 
men ready to go on board ship, while Admi- 
ral Martin limited the number to 3,200; 
and he further stated that there were only 
1,300 landsmen in the Coastguard, while 
Admiral Martin held that there were 4,000, 
who ought to be got rid of as quickly as 
possible. The noble Secretary further in- 
formed the House that nothing could be 
done by the shipping-master in reference 
to the enrolment of volunteers without con- 
sulting the naval officer, but in a letter 
which he had received from an officer well 
acquainted with the nature of this reserve, 
it was stated, *‘ The sailors complain that 
they do not understand the regulations— 
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that the shipping-master tells them one 
thing, and the naval officer another. When 
men come forward to volunteer they wish 
to be drilled at once, and not to have it 
hanging over their heads. Many now re- 
gret that they have joined the Reserve, and 
prevent others from doing so; while effi- 
cient sailors are often turned away by the 
foolish questions which are asked.” The 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
might be a very good sailor, but if he were 
to put before him the shear-block of a line- 
of-battle ship, and ask him what sized rope 
he would strop it with, he might feel 
equally at a loss with Jack to give an an- 
swer off hand. The fear of punishment 
by the lash without previous trial by court- 
martial likewise operated injuriously on the 
volunteer force. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he wished to 
know whether any disinclination to enter 
the Coastguard had been manifested from 
a belief that the retiring allowance was not 
as attractive as in former years. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he hoped some ex- 
planation would be given of the discrepancy 
between the statements of Admiral Martin 
and the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. It was very desirable to ascer- 
tain whether those 6,000 men were all 
really able seamen, or whether any portion 
of them were mere landsmen, who had been 
put into the Coastguard through favour or 
patronage. As to the mode of entering 
seamen for the navy, if they were to be ob- 
tained from the merchant service the usual 
shipping-masters were more likely to get 
them than naval officers. He believed one 
of the greatest discouragements to entering 
the naval service was the objection seamen 
felt to the present form of the Articles of 
War, that inflicted the penalty of death for 
comparatively trifling offences, though, of 
course, the punishment was very rarely car- 
ried into effect. When a man knew that he 
might be stripped and flogged at the order 
of some haughty post-captain, he shrugged 
his shoulders and would not enter the ser- 
vice. Until those regulations were altered 
they could not hope to get large numbers 
of men to enter the navy from the mer- 
chant service. He begged to ask what had 
been done with the £100,000 voted last 
year for the Coast Volunteers; and what 
would be done with the same sum asked 
forin the present Estimates ? 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to offer 
an observation on this question of the Naval 
Reserve, for it did not seem to work very 
well at present. He had always thought 
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that if the regulations were simplified sea. 
men would be more likely to come in, be. 
cause then they would understand them, 
but as they then stood it was not possible 
for any human being to do so. He could 
not for the life of him see why the Admi- 
ralty would not let the men who entered the 
navy serve for a month on trial. Ifa man 
entered as an able scaman, and if in the 
course of that month he was found to be 
inefficient they ought to tell him that he 
could not be rated as an able seaman, but 
that he might take his month’s pay and 
go about his business. The thing was as 
simple as possible ; they might, perhaps, 
lose 4s. or 5s. on the month’s service, but 
it was worth while to spend that in making 
the trial, They were all very glad to give 
something to try a horse or anything else 
they wanted to obtain. The fact was, that 
able seamen did not like all the questions 
put to them. It was a sort of school-boy 
examination, and nothing else. When a 
man knew himself to be a good seaman he 
was disgusted at such questions being put 
to him, and would not expose himself to 
being so interrogated. He would say that 
he knew himself to be a good seaman and 
an honest man. At present he was talked 
over by some shipping-master and sent to 
a lieutenant to be questioned, and he was 
not sure—which was worst of all—that his 
rating would not be touched, for there was 
nothing to secure that if he entered on the 
rating of an A B he would continue to be 
so rated when he went to sea, because it 
would be open to any commander of a ship 
to change the rating. Those were some 
of the difficulties which prevented men en- 
tering the navy, and they might depend 
upon it that there were plenty of sea law- 
yers to place them before the men. If they 
admitted them on probation, their officers 
would soon see whether they were good sea- 
men or not. After thatwas ascertained their 
rating should be secured to them at once, 
so that they might, if called upon, be ina 
condition to enter the service permanently. 
He made these suggestions because he be- 
lieved that the regulations were to a great 
degree in fault, for he was eertain that if 
he were a seaman he should not be able to 
understand them, and that nothing would 
induce him to enter the service under them. 
Sailors were not such fools as many took 
them to be. They could understand what 
was plain as well as anybody. He believed 
that if proper and simple regulations were 
adopted, they would have very little diffi 
culty in getting men to enter the service. 
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Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the gal- 
lant Admiral had admitted that one of the 
great drawbacks to men being willing to 
enter the navy was the use of the lash. 
This disgraceful punishment did not exist 
in the French Navy. [Sir C. Napier: 
But the men are shot.] It was only four 
or five months since a sailor in the British 
Navy was shot for striking an inferior off- 
cer; so that we retained both punishments. 
But let the lash be abolished in the navy, 
and there would be no doubt about the 
Queen’s ships being well manned. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, he wished to 
know what were the qualifications of the 
men who were to be enrolled as Naval Coast 
Volunteers. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE also in- 
quired what number of men were absolutely 
enrolled in that force. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply to the question of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth, the 
number of Coast Volunteers enrolled was 
6166. Of these he believed 4,000 were 
under drill. With regard to the sum of 
£100,000, about which the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) had inquired, 
a very small portion of it had been spent, 
and the rest was returned into the hands 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
£100,000 intended to be voted this year 
would be immediately expended in fitting 
up the two ships to be used as training 
ships for volunteers ; each ship to be a 
school for 2,000 boys. The gallant Ad- 
miral (Sir C. Napier) asked whether they 
were about to station efficient line-of-battle 
ships as Coastguard vessels. 
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been placed on board Coastguard ships. Of 
these, sume 500, he believed, were on 
board tenders. He could not venture to 
say that all these men were first-rate sea- 
men. It must be remembered that this 
was a great nursery for our seamen ; and 
as men were drafted off into the navy 
others were taken on board the ships. Men 
were at first induced to go on board the 
ships which they saw lying off Dundee, 
Leith, and other places ; and then, finding 
a seaman’s life not so disagreeable as they 
expected, they went on board the Queen’s 
ships. He believed, however, that all these 
men would be available for the manning of 
the navy. 

Sm CHALES NAPIER wished to know 
if these men were all returned to the Ad- 
miralty as ‘ fleet men.” 

Lorp LOVAINE asked whether there 
was as great a disposition to enter the 
Coastguard service now as formerly ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the truth was, the advantages held out to 
seamen were so great, that there was not 
the same anxiety as formerly. Married 
men were still desirous of joining the 
Coastguard, as they had the comfort of a 
cottage on shore ; but active seamen pre- 
ferred remaining in the fleet. 

Mr. LYGON said, he wished to call at- 
tention to the large amount of the item for 
cottages for the Coastguard men. The sum 
of £33,000, was an excessive one, and he 
believed, on examination, that the rent of 
each cottage was as much as £8. He 
should not object to the item this year, but 
unless some change were made he should 


He could ; move a considerable reduction next year. 


only say that that question was still under | He also observed an item of £190 for the 


the consideration of the Admiralty. As to 
the number of the Naval Reserve, he be- 
lieved it to be about 800. 

Sim CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
would beg to ask the noble and gallant 
Lord whether he believed in his conscience 
that the 6,000 men of whom he had spoken 
were really fit to go at once on board a 
man-of-war? If so, the noble and gallant 
Lord’s' statement was directly opposed to 
that of Admiral Martin, who had been at 
the Admiralty \onger than he had, and who 
said that only 2,300 of the men were fit 
for service. 

_Lorv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
his hon, and gallant Friend was pushing 
him rather close. From there turns he had 
received it appeared that 3,438 of the men 
Were first-rate seamen, who had been 
placed on the Coastguard ; and 3,260 had 





spiritual instruction of Coastguard men. 
That had not been included in any pre- 
vious Estimate. If it were intended to re- 
present the whole of the spiritual instruc- 
tion given to the Coastguard, it was ludi- 
crously small. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
according to a return just made to the Ad- 
miralty it appeared that the number of 
men in the Coastguard ships and tenders 
was 3206, and for service on shore at the 
stations, 3438; these were seamen. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, that 
noble and gallant Lord had not answered 
his question. 

Lorpd CLARENCE PAGET: The 
number of civilians at employ stations on 
shore was 1,386, 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
kuew from personal ‘experience that re- 
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turns had been made of what were called 
‘fleet men;”’ perhaps the noble Lord was 
not aware of this fact. With reference to 
the block-ships, he intended to move that 
in the opinion of the House efficient ships 
should be substituted for the various block- 
ships now in use. This question had been 
under consideration, as the noble Lord said 
it now was, for the last three years, and 
nothing of a substantial nature had been 
done. The block-ships would make excel- 
lent school ships, and efficient ships of war, 
ready for active service, ought to take 
their place at the different stations they 
occupied. 

ApmiraL DUNCOMBE said, the hon. 
and gallant Member was not competent to 
move the Motion he had made. He (Ad- 
miral Duncombe) thought with regard to 
the Naval Reserve that the present regula- 
tions were not such as would induce men to 
enter the service. The articles of war might 
very beneficially be revised, and the sys- 
tem of flogging so far modified as not to 
be permitted without the authority of a 
court-martial. He thought the value of 
the article—able seamen — was underra- 
ted, and hence the reluctance of such to 
enter the service. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, as he 
could not make the Motion he desired, he 
should move that the Vote for the Coast- 
guard service be reduced by £4,000. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
**That the proposed Vote be reduced by 
the sum of £4,000.” 

Lorp LOVAINE said, the evidence given 
on the Merchant Shipping Committee prov- 
ed that there was now no such thing as an 
‘*able seaman”’ in existence in the mer- 
chant service; the number of able seamen 
had diminished during the last twenty or 
thirty years beyond all precedent, and many 
witnesses in that Committee had recom- 
mended that Parliament should enforce a 
system of apprenticeship. No matter, 
therefore, what bounty was given it was 
impossible to get an able seaman. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, hewould 
with the permission of the House with- 
draw his Motion, as he thought it better to 
bring it forward as a substantive Resolu- 
tion on a future occasion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, the noble Lord’s 
(Lord Lovaine’s) statement that the number 
of seamen had decreased was not correct. 
[Lord Lovatne: Able seamen.] Whether 
@ man was a seaman or able seaman was 
matter of opinion. During the last thirty 
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years the tonnage of British shipping had 
increased to 2,800,000, and of course there 
must have been a consequent increase in 
seamen ; and it was a fact that there had 
been an enormous increase. He protested 
against a compulsory system of apprentice- 
ship, and contended that there was no ne. 
cessity for such a measure being adopted, 
for there were at present a larger number 
of seamen in the merchant service than 
was ever to be found in the merchant ser- 
vice before. 

Lorp LOVAINE explained that he had 
said there were not able seamen in suffi- 
cient numbers in the merchant service in 
proportion to the number required for the 
navy. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he begged to call 
the attention of the Committee to the in- 
crease of steam-ships in the merchant ser- 
vice, a circumstance which rendered the 
service of able seamen to a great extent 
unnecessary. This, he thought, accounted 
for the fact that there were fewer able sea- 
men in existence now than formerly, though 
ordinary seamen could be obtained in any 
number. 

Mr. H. B. JOHNSTONE asked, whe- 
ther it was true that at one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dockyards an immense number of 
shipwrights had been discharged and had 
gone in great bands over to France, that 
they were asked to give their addresses, 
because they might be called upon very 
soon to return, and that they replied that 
they did not choose to do 80, as they were 
going over to fulfil engagements in the 
French service ? 

Sim JAMES ELPHINSTONE asked, 
whether it was intended to have so many 
as 1,000 boys in each school-ship, for he 
thought it was a bad plan to do so, and 
that the practice would have a very inju- 
rious effect. The block-ships would be 
good training ships. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
block-ships did not contain the required 
accommodation. It was intended to have 
only 500 boys in one ship. 

Mr. H. B. JOHNSTONE said, he must 
press for an answer to his question. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, it was not a 
question relevant to the present Vote. 

Mr. H. B. JOHNSTONE said, he 
would move that the Chairman report pro- 
gress, 
~ Lorp CLARENCE PAGET replied, 
that he had not heard the rumour alluded 
to by the hon. Gentleman, though it was 
true that a reduction in the number of men 
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had taken place in consequence of a reduc- 
tion in the Estimates. 

Original Question, put, and agreed to. 

(3.) £64,322, Seientific Departments. 

Mr. BENTINCK asked, whether any 
change was proposed to be made in the 
mode of supplying chronometers to vessels. 
At present, if a captain of a vessel had 
none of his own, he had one given him ; if 
he had one of his own he was allowed two; 
and if two of his own, he was allowed 
three. It was a most absurd system, and 
should be modified. 

Apmirat WALCOTT suggested that it 
would be an act of justice that the chrono- 
meters which had been purchased by cap- 
tains and commanders, and which now they 
would have no further use for, should be 
sent to Greenwich, and paid for at a fair 
price if the owners chose to sell. He hoped 
also that such officers might in future be 
relieved from the expense of purchasing 
chronometers. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, there 
would be no objection to the course pro- 
posed. It was a common thing in former 
days when officers were about to quit the 
service and to part with their chronome- 
ters, for the Astronomer Royal to give to 
the officers the value. In reference to 
some other observations which had been 
made, he might state that three chrono- 
meters would be allowed to each line-of- 
battle ship, frigate, and troop-ship, two to 
each sloop, and one to each gun-boat. He 
would add that he should be happy in fu- 
ture to relieve the class of officers who had 
been referred to, many of whom were by 
no means wealthy, from the cost of supply- 
ing their own chronometers. 

Vote agreed to. 

Sirk JAMES ELPHINSTONE moved 
that the Chairman report progress. 

Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
after Twelve o’clock. 


NOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 17, 1S60. 


Minvtxs.] Took the Oath—Several Lords. 
Punic Brrrs.—2* Income Tax Divorce Court ; 
Oxford University; Municipal Corporation 
Mortgages, &c. 
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TUSCANY.—THE YACHT “ MEDINA.” 
QUESTION. 


THe Earn or MALMESBURY said, 
he wished to put a Question to the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs with reference to a great outrage 
committed in the port of Leghorn last 
year on the master and mate of the Eng- 
lish yacht Medina. When he was himself 
at the Foreign Office a complaint was 
made to the Department on this subject, 
accompanied by a request that he would 
ask for redress from the Tuscan Govern- 
ment. The application was made, but very 
soon afterwards the revolution took place, 
and the Grand Duke was deposed. in 
consequence, he supposed, of the confusion 
which followed, the appointment of the Pro- 
visional Government and the events that 
occurred in Italy, the case had not been 
attended to; but he had been applied to 
again from Leghorn by an English gentle- 
man high in the service of Her Majesty, 
who stated that great feeling had been ex- 
cited on this matter. He therefore begged 
to ask the noble Lord opposite what Her 
Majesty’s Government had done in the 
ease of the Medina, and whether there 
was any chance of redress being afforded 
by the Sardinian Government, whose au- 
thority had now been established in Tus- 
cany ? 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, it was quite 
true, as the noble Earl had stated, that a 
great outrage had been committed by the 
police at the port of Leghorn on the master 
and mate of the Medina. Application had 
been made for compensation to the Tuscan 
Government, but the matter was suspended 
in consequence of the revolution. When 
Her Majesty’s present Ministry came into 
office the application was renewed to the 
Provisional Government at Florence, who 
expressed their readiness to compensate 
the master and mate for the injuries they 
had sustained. The amount of that com- 
pensation was to be settled in this coun- 
try; and the master and mate, having been 
examined by two medical men, one of them 
appointed by Her Majesty’s Government 
and the other by the Tuscan Consul, a re- 
port was sent to Florence, The compen- 
sation which would satisfy the parties was 
£1,000 for the master and £750 for the 
mate; and they had reason to believe that 
the Provisional Tuscan Government was 
willing to pay those sums. A further 
delay had, however, intervened, in conse- 
quence of the subsequent events, which 
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took place in Italy. After the annexation 
to Sardinia the matter was referred to the 
Sardinian Government with a view to com- 
plete and carry into effect the intention of 
the Provisional Government. He assured 
his noble Friend that in the very distress- 
ing circumstances of the case he regretted 
as much as anybody could the delay which 
had taken place, but there was every rea- 
son to believe that the claims would be 
shortly discharged by the Sardinian Go- 
vernment. 


CASE OF M, TASSINARI. 


Lorp WODEHOUSE, referring to a 
debate in their Lordships’ House on the 
9th March, wished to take that opportunity 
of referring to a statement which he had 
previously made respecting M. Tassinari. 
That gentleman had written a letter to 
him, which he would take the liberty of 
reading. It was as follows :— 


“ Florence, March 21. 

“ My Lord,—It was with much pain and regret 
that I read in The Times, of the 10th inst., cer- 
tain statements made by your Lordship, in reply 
to a speech from the Marquess of Normanby, re- 
flecting upon my honour, and which I feel assured, 
from your Lordship’s high character, you never 
would have made had your information been more 
correct upon the subject than it appears to have 
been. Your Lordship is reported to have stated 
that I, with eleven other persons, was arrested on 
a charge of being engaged in a plot, having for 
its object the destruction of one of the Ministers 
of the existing Government by the explosion of 
shells, and that I was examined upon that charge 
the following day, and ultimately tried. This, my 
Lord, is a very serious accusation, and ought not 
to have been lightly made, though, happily for me, 
it is wholly devoid of truth. No such charge was 
ever preferred against me in the only examination 
I underwent, which, however, did not take place 
until eleven days after my arrest. It is true that 
your Lordship partially corrected your speech in a 
note to The Times of the day following, but not 
in such a manner as to exonerate me. What I 
was, however, fa'xely charged with was having 
given 10 dols. (£2 4s.) to create a reactionary 
movement against the existing Government, and 
20 dols.(£4 8s.) for the printing of circulars. 
This fact can be ascertained by referring to the 
sentence of the police-court, which condemned me, 
without trial,to six months’ imprisonment in a 
fortress. I am unhappily now threatened with 
deprivation of sight, and could not, in conse- 
quence, during the period of my solitary confine- 
ment in the common gaol, relieve the irksome- 
ness of my imprisonment by any of those re- 
sources of which my fellow-prisoners might have 
availed themselves; therefore my incarceration 
told heavily upon me, both morally and physically. 
Under these circumstances, my wife, though she 
had no legal claim for interference upon the Bri- 
tish Chargé d’ Affaires, yet, as the daughter of a 
distinguished diplomatist who long served his 
country, and the sister of another now serving 
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with honour and credit, she did not think that 
she was requiring too much of Mr. Corbett in 
requesting him to use his influence to procure a 
mitigation of my confinement ; and so far from 
being insensible to Mr. Corbett’s exertions in my 
behalf, on his telling her that he could do no more 
in this matter, she then expressed her thanks to 
him for what he had already done, with a hope 
that, should any opportunity occur whereby he 
might benefit me, he would take advantage of 
it. As your Lordship’s speech has obtained ex- 
tensive publicity through the press, I hope you 
will do me the justice to make the refutation also 
public through any channel your Lordship may 
think fit. 

‘«‘T have the honour to be, 
“ Your Lordship’s obedient humble servant, 

“ Cavaliére Brigadiére Tassinart.” 

The only remark he wished to make upon 
this was, that he had not said that M. Tas. 
sinari was charged with having been con- 
cerned in a plot for throwing shells into the 
house of one of the Tuscan Ministers, and 
when he saw that assertion imputed to him 
in the newspaper reports he wrote a letter 
to The Times explaining what he really 
had said. What he had said was, that the 
plot with which M. Tassinari was charged 
was suspected by the Tuscan Government 
to have some connection with the throwing 
of the shells. But he was quite ready and 
willing to believe that M. Tassinari, what- 
ever might have been his hostility to the 
then existing Government of Tuscany, 
would not have been guilty of complicity 
in any such attempt as that of throwing 
explosive shells. He regretted that any 
statement he had made should have given 
rise to misapprehension. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
he was glad to hear the explanation which 
the noble Earl had given; for he himself 
had received a copy of M. Tassinari’s let- 
ter, and he was quite sure his noble Friend 
would take the earliest opportunity of set- 
ting the matter right. It now appeared 
that M. Tassinari had never been tried at 
all, and that the only examination he un- 
derwent did not take place till eleven days 
after his arrest. That gentleman, without 
ever having been heard in his defence, was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment on 
a false charge of giving ten dollars for cre- 
ating a reactionary movement against the 
Government. That was the real fact of 
the case. He was happy to be able to 
add that, as one of the results of recent 
events in Tuscany, M. Tassinari had since 
then been set at liberty. He had felt sure 
that his noble Friend would take the earli- 
est opportunity of correcting the error into 
which he had been led, as M. Tassinari 
was one of the most respectable men in 
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Tuscany. It was too absurd to suppose 
that he, who was universally esteemed in 
Florence society, and who was now afflict- 
ed with almost total blindness, could really 
have been accused of any participation in a 
conspiracy for throwing bombs. 

Lorv WODEHOUSE said, he had not 
stated that he had been misled. What he 
said was, that misapprehension had arisen 
as to a previous statement which he had 
made, founded on the information he had 
received. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY wished 
to know whether or not his noble Friend 
adhered to the charge, not that M. Tas- 
sinari had been actually concerned in the 
throwing of the shells, but that he had had 
any connection whatever with the plot im- 
puted to him. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, he had al- 
ready read M. Tassinari’s letter to the 
House, and also explained what it was 
that he had said. 


BILLS. FOR CONSOLIDATION OF THE 
STATUTE CRIMINAL LAW. 
SELECT COMMITTEE NOMINATED. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
early in the Session Bills had been intro- 
duced for the Consolidation of the Statute 
Criminal Law and other purposes which, 
after they had been read the second time, 
it was determined should be referred to a 
Select Committee. Owing to the arrears 
of judicial business in that House, it had 
hitherto been impossible to proceed with 
the Committee on those Bills; but that 
obstacle had happily been removed by the 
assiduous labours of the law Lords. He 
had, therefore, now to move the appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee, and would | 
be glad to have the co-operation of any | 
noble Lords who were willing to serve | 
upon it. 

Motion agreed to ; and the Lords follow- | 
ing were named of the Committee: the 
Committee to choose their own Chairman. 
Lord Chancellor. L. Cranworth. 





E, Carnarvon. L. St. Leonards, 
V. Hutchinson. L. Wensleydale. 
V. Eversley. L. Belper. 

L. Lyndhurst. L. Chelmsford. 
L. Brougham and Vaux. L. Kingston. 

L. Overstone. L, Egerton. 


DIVORCE COURT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
_ Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
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ing the second reading of this Bill, said, it 
had been introduced on the recommenda- 
tion of his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Lyndhurst) who sat near him; and its ob- 
ject was to improve the procedure of a 
most important Court, with which the mo- 
rality and domestic happiness of the com- 
munity were intimately connected. Fora 
great many years, practically speaking, 
any person who could prove that his wife 
had been unfaithful to him was considered 
entitled to a dissolution of the marriage 
tie ; but that could only be obtained by an 
Act of the Legislature, preceded by an 
action for criminal conversation and by a 
snit in the Ecclesiastical Court. Accord- 
ing to that practice those only who had a 
large sum of money to expend in these 
most costly proceedings could have the re- 
medy they sought; but their Lordships 
most justly thought that this was not a 
legislative matter, but one for judicial con- 
sideration; that the remedy should be open 
to the poor as well as to the rich, and that 
a judicial tribunal should be established for 
that purpose. But a difficulty arose re- 
specting those who should be the Judges 
of this new tribunal. It was experimental; 
it was desirable, first of all, to know what 
quantity of business was likely to be thrown 
into it, and not unnecessarily to increase 
the number of the Judges of the land. In 
the first instance, therefore, the Judges 
were the Lord Chancellor, the three Chiefs 
of the common law Courts, and the senior 
puisne Judges, with the Judge-Ordinary. 
It was enacted by the Bill establishing the 
Court that, as regards a very considerable 
portion of the business, the J udge-Ordi- 
nary, sitting by himself, should have power 
to do all that could be done by that tribu- 
nal; but there were several matters that 
were reserved for what was called the Full 
Court, consisting of three members—the 
Judge-Ordinary and two common law 
Judges to assist him. It had been found 
that there was great difficulty in obtaining 
this Full Court, the Judges being so much 
occupied with the increased business in 
their own Courts and at Chambers, going 
circuit, and attending that House ; and to 
meet this difficulty it had been enacted 
that all the Judges of the common law 
Courts should be competent to act as 
Judges of this tribunal, the number being 
thus raised to seventeen. But still that 
was found an inadequate arrangement. All 
the business that could be done by the 
Judge-Ordinary sitting alone was speedily 
and satisfactorily disposed of; but that 
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which required the attendance of three 
Judges had fallen most lamentably into 
arrear. Without the greatest inconveni- 
ence, and interfering with the administra- 
tion of justice in other Courts, it was found 
impossible to obtain the attendance of two 
common law Judges to sit along with the 
Judge-Ordinary in full Court. It had 
therefore been suggested by his noble and 
Jearned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) that the 
proper course would be to enable the 
Judge-Ordinary to do all that might be 
done subject to an appeal, with authority 
at all times to call in another Judge, or 
two other Judges, but to leave it to his 
discretion when that should be done. He 
entirely concurred with his noble and 
learned Friend in thinking that was the 
best course that could be adopted. He 
was fully persuaded that there was a great 
deal of the business now to be done exclu- 
sively by the Full Court that might be 
adequately performed by a single Judge, 
and to insist on three Judges was a mere 
waste of judicial power. There might be 
eases, no doubt, where a single Judge 
would hesitate to pronounce sentence; but 
he might then eall in the assistance of his 
brother Judges in order to give such cases 
the fullest deliberation. He did not stand up 
for the doctrine maintained by some, that 
there should be only one Judge for every 
tribunal. There were cases in which it 
was desirable to have assistance before pro- 
nouncing sentence. Ile himself, after long 
experience, shrunk on many occasions from 
determining important questions of law with- 
out the assistance of his brother Judges; 
but there were many other cases in which 
justice was satisfactorily administered by a 
single Judge. Before this reform a single 
Judge sitting in the Ecclesiastical Court 
pronounced a sentence that was effective. 
The analogy here was not indeed complete, 
because that was only a sentence for sepa- 
ration a mensd et thoro, and did not dis- 
solve the marriage tie. But there was 
another analogy which he thought would 
remove all difficulty. By the immemorial 
custom of this country a single Judge pre- 
sided at trials for life and death. At the 
assizes all over England capital cases were 
tried by a single Judge, and tried satis- 
factorily ; for this reason, that if he had 
any doubts or scruples he consulted his 
brother Judge who was in the commission 
along with him, and he had this great ad- 
ditional resource that he could at all times 
reserve any question of law that arose for 
the solemn determination of all the Judges. 


The Lord Chancellor 
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He thought they might safely place the 
same confidence in the Judge-Ordinary of 
the Divorce Court. The learned person 
who now filled that high office had steered 
his course in a manner to give great satis- 
faction, and confer high benefit on the 
community ; and, under this Bill, when- 
ever he had the smallest reason to believe 
he might derive assistance in any particu- 
lar case he would be enabled to call in as- 
sistance, and do what was necessary for 
the satisfactory settlement of the matter, 
This was the principal enactment of the 
Bill, and he hoped their Lordships would 
read it a second time. He by no means 
said, however, that this should be the per- 
manent constitution of the Court. The 
respondent sometimes did not appear at 
all in cases which came before the Court 
of Divorce ; so that the arguments and the 
evidence in those instances were all on one 
side. In such cases the Bill gave authority 
to the Court to request the Queen’s Proctor 
to instruct counsel to appear, so that both 
the parties to the suit @ight be repre- 
sented. There was also another important 
point with which the Bill proposed to deal 
—the power of disposing of the property 
settled on the wife when a divorce took 
place on the ground of her adultery. That 
power did not under the existing law apply 
to executory settlements; but it seemed 
to him desirable that it should be so ex- 
tended that the Court should have complete 
authority so to dispose of the property of 
the wife that the children of the marriage 
might suffer as little as possible by her 
misconduct. Any suggestions for the im- 
provement of the Bill which their Lord- 
ships might offer should receive his most 
careful attention. 

Moved, That the Bill be read 2*. 

Lorpv ST. LEONARDS said, that 
when it was originally proposed to consti- 
tute this Divoree Court, he had expressed 
his opinion that the Assistant Judges 
would never be regular in their attendance 
to perform a duty additional to their al- 
ready heavy labours. They now proposed 
to fall back upon a single Judge in de- 
ciding on a dissolution of marriage, and 
other important matters. But what would 
have been said if such a proposition had 
formed part of the Bill when it was origi- 
nally introduced 2? He contended that 
ably as the present Judge Ordinary dis- 
charged the duties of his office, with the 
utmost zeal and ability, the power which 
this Bill proposed to confer upon him was 
one which the Legislature would never have 
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consented to confide to a single Judge. | 
The best plan would be to refer the Bill | 
to a Select Committee. The Bill as it) 
at present stood would create general dis- | 
satisfaction. Since the Judges of the| 
Common Law Courts were unable to at- | 
tend to make a full Court, it was neces- 
sary that some other tribunal should be 
constituted. The effect of the Bill was to | 
set aside all previous settlement of the | 
question. Notwithstanding, however, that | 
there were strong objections to the Bill 
upon these grounds, as well as because of | 
the mode in which it interfered with the 
subject of marriage settlements, he should 
not oppose the second reading. 

Lorp LYNDHURST said, he wished 
briefly to call the attention of the House 
to the mode in which his noble and learn- 
ed Friend on the woolsack proposed to get 
rid of an admitted evil. Was his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord St. Leonards) 
prepared to leave the law as it now stood ? 
Two years and a quarter had elapsed since 
the present Court of Divorce had been 
called into existence. During that period 
509 cases of divorce & vinculo had been 
entered on its records. Of these it had 


disposed of 177, and 232 remained to be 


heard. Supposing, then, that the Court 
were to proceed with the same degree of 
activity it had hitherto displayed it would 
take four years to dispose of the arrear of 
business with which it had to deal, and be- 
fore the expiration of that time new cases 
would have accumulated. Now, he should | 
like to know how his noble and learned 
Friend, who objected to the present Bill, 
(Lord St. Leonards) proposed to redress an 
evil so intolerable. There were two courses 
open to him in order to effect that object. 
He might either provide an additional num- 
ber of Judges or enable the Judge-Ordi- 
nary to discharge the functions of his office 
without been obliged to call in the common 
Jaw Judges to his aid. The assistance of 
those Judges had, he might observe, been 
made avilable up to the present only sixty- 
five days, or about thirty days for each 
year since the establishment of the Court; 
so that if the Judge-Ordinary were not 
empowered to dispense with their services 
the arrears of his Court could not be 
worked off before the lapse of the time 
which he had just mentioned. What 
course, he would ask, was it under those 
circumstances desirable to take? It ap- 
peared to him that there was no alterna- 
tive but to dispense with the attendance of 
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point additional Judges, and to the latter 
course considerable objection would be 
made by that and the other House of Par- 
liament. Let it be considered what the 
nature of these cases was. A divorce & 
vinculo matrimonii depended upon the re- 
sult of a trial for the offence of adultery, 
and such trials were, generally speaking, 
of a most simple character, and, for the 
most part, depended for their decision upon 
matters of fact. He might add that pre- 
vious to the establishment of the Divorce 
Court trials for crim. con., which were of 
a similar character, took place before a 
single Judge. It was universally admitted 
that no man could more satisfactorily deal 
with such questions than the learned Judge 
by whom the business of the Court was at 
present with so much zeal and ability trans- 
acted—cases involving points of the utmost 
difficulty, such, for instance, as the nullity 
of marriage. Divorce & mensd et thoro 
used also to be disposed of before a single 
Judge in the Ecclesiastical Courts ; while 
in the Equity Courts the Master of the 
Rolls and the Vice Chancellors sitting se- 
parately decided upon questions—subject 
to appeal—by which the rights of indivi- 
duals with respect to vast amounts of pro- 
perty were affected. His noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack had referred to the 
assizes, where cases of great magnitude 
as regarded the property at stake, and of 
great intricacy in point of investigation, 
were continually decided by a single Judge. 
Questions of the utmost nicety in criminal 
law were decided by the same tribunal. 
Why, therefore, should they not trust the 
Judge of the Divorce Court to sit alone 
in deciding the cases which came before 
him? His noble and learned Friend had 
very properly referred to the power con- 
ferred in the Act of Parliament of calling 
in the assistance of one of the Judges of 
another Court in cases of great difficulty— 
a power similar to that which was exercised 
by the Judges of almost every Court. An- 
other noble and learned Friend—who was 
not now present, and who was, he believed, 
at that moment in the neighbourhood of a 
very excited and disturbed population—had 
on a previous occasion called their Lord- 
ships attention to the question of collusion, 
against which he maintained that it was 
most important to guard. Undoubtedly 
collusion ought to be guarded against ; but 
how were three Judges sitting in a Court 
more competent for this purpose than a 
single Judge? A clause had been very 
properly added to the present Bill by which 
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the Queen’s Proctor was authorised, at the 
desire of the Court, to appoint some per- 
son to investigate the case,—partly, he had 
no doubt, with a view to the detection of 
collusion. Whether this provision would 
be effectual for the purpose he would not 
pretend to say ; but, at any rate, that was 
not the question which was now before the 
House. He was satisfied their Lordships 
would feel the absolute necessity, both in 
order to uphold the power of the law and 
the credit of the constitution, that justice 
should neither be delayed nor refused. 
The present condition of business in the 
Divorce Court was, however, productive of 
the greatest possible delay, amounting to 
a refusal of justice. On every ground he 
hoped the Bill would therefore be read a 
second time, unless any other measure 
remedying the inconvenience to which he 
had adverted could be pointed out by any 
noble Lord. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, he was 
inclined to concur in the proposition of 
his noble and Jearned Friend (Lord St. 
Leonards) to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee ; not because he believed it 
would be materially altered or improved, 
but inasmuch as the subject was one of 
vital consequence, and which interested 
the public to a great degree. Having had 
the honour of proposing the Bill in its 
original form, he differed from his noble 
and learned Friend in thinking that there 
was in the Bill now before the House 
an entire departure from the spirit of the 
original measure, The original mode of 
obtaining divorce was not strictly judicial. 
After a proceeding in the Ecclesiastical 
Court, and an action for crim. con., an ap- 
plication was made to their Lordships’ 
House, which really amounted to an appli- 
cation to the Lord Chancellor, with one or 
two of the law Lords, and sometimes to 
the Lord Chancellor alone. It was impos- 
sible originally to ascertain to what extent 
the change of system would increase the 
number of applicants ; and in the temper 
of the House at the time the Bill was 
passed a larger measure than that intro- 
duced would not have been accepted. Re- 
gard, therefore, being had to the feeling 
of the Legislature at that time, it was 
thought the best course to associate the 
Lord Chancellor or the Chief Justice with 
the Judge Ordinary in dealing with cases 
of divorce @ vinculo matrimonii ; and the 
burden which was thus cast upon them 
did not seem at the time very heavy, inas- 
much as the total number of days occu- 


Lord Lyndhurst 
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pied in their Lordships’ House in the hear. 
ing of cases of divorce was usually not 
above two or three in the whole year. It 
had been sometimes thrown in the face 
of those who introduced and supported the 
measure, that the number of applications 
had been greatly increased ; still, so far 
from shrinking from the responsibility of 
the measure, he was prepared to main- 
tain that this circumstance afforded con- 
clusive evidence for the necessity for such 
a change in the law, because by it re- 
lief was granted to persons who formerly 
could not have hoped to obtain it, it 
being under the old system unattaiuable, 
except at the cost of several thousands of 
pounds. By the Bill, as originally framed, 
the Lord Chancellor and one of the Chief 
Justices, with one of the senior puisne 
Judges, were appointed to assist the 
Judge Ordinary ; but it was soon found 
that neither the Lord Chancellor nor the 
Chief Justices were able to attend, and a 
Bill was then introduced allowing any of 
the Judges to sit and try cases. But it 
being now found impossible to get through 
the causes because of the arrears, which 
accumulated faster than they could be dis- 
posed of, the only remedy was either to 
allow the Judge Ordinary to dispose of 
cases alone, or to create some other legal 
functionaries to assist him. To the latter 
course there was, he thought, an insuper- 
able objection, as these legal functionaries 
would have nothing to do but to dispose of 
cases @ vinculo matrimonii, which never 
presented any features of difficulty, except 
from the single circumstance that collusion 
might exist between the parties seeking 
the divorcee. To check collusion he did 
not believe three Judges were in the least 
better adapted than one; and, though he 
did not mean to say that it would be en- 
tirely successful, he believed the interfer- 
ence of the Queen’s Proctor, which it was 
proposed to sanction, afforded the only 
safeguard. He trusted that the measure, 
in its present form, or with but trifling 
alteration, would be passed into law, for 
he regarded it as the only practical solu- 
tion of an admitted difficulty which had 
yet been proposed. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, the Bill had 
been attended with the effect which he had 
always predicted—namely, that the busi- 
ness was so overwhelming as to render it 
impossible that it could be conducted un- 
der the provisions contained in the first 
Act. In the Report issued by himself on 
account of his inability to agree in the 
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recommendations of his brother Commis- 
sioners, the opinion had been expressed 
that the effect of making divorce a com- 
mon law remedy, and of removing the dis- 
eretional power which had been exercised 
by their Lordships, would cause it to be 
granted in many cases in which it would 
have been refused by Parliament, and that 
thereby respect for the matrimonial tie 
would be greatly lessened. Everything 
which had occurred in the Divorce Court 
since it had been established had done 
much to lessen in the country the sanc- 
tity of the matrimonial tie ; every year 
brought additional evidence that such was 
the course towards which things were tend- 
ing in this country. Take the jokes that 
were now levelled at marriage and the 
Divorce Court, so common in the pan- 
tomimes and burlesques, and they must 
be admitted to afford strong proof that 
the marriage tie was no longer regarded 
by the people of this country with the 
sanctity that had hitherto attached to it. 
He had no objection to the alterations pro- 
posed by this Bill; but he thought some 
more stringent measures ought to be adopt- 
ed to prevent abuse. When the question 
of divorce was first proposed to be taken 
within the domain of common law, it was 
argued that the proceedings of the Divorce 
Court should be regulated by the practice 
which was wont to prevail in their Lord- 
ships’ House. But before the Bill passed 
through Parliament a departure from that 
rule was made; for a clause was intro- 
duced by which women were allowed to 
sue for divorce, which their Lordships had 
never permitted; and other departures had 
taken place under the practise of the Court 
from the discretion vested in the Judge be- 
ing too much limited. For instance, a case 
occurred last year, where a man married a 
woman who had just before been notoriously 
living with another man as his mistress. 
After living a short time with the person 
who married her, she went back to the 
man with whom she formerly lived, and the 
husband sued for and obtained a divorce. 
He was sure their Lordships would never 
have granted a divorce in a case of that 
kind. He thought such cases ought to be 
prevented by authorising the Judge to exer- 
cise a discretion under such circumstances 
similar to that which had been exercised 
by Parliament. He had nothing further to 
say to the proposition itself, but he could 
not help fearing that if the cases of di- 
vorce were to be disposed of by a single 
Judge, they would not long be left to this 
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high Court only. At present divorce was 
brought within the reach of men of mode- 
rate means. The cry would soon be raised 
to bring it within the reach of men of any 
means ; and he believed that an attempt 
would be made to have divorces settled in 
other and cheaper courts than that in which 
it was decided at present. He coneurred 
in all that had been said on the subject of 
collusion, and he would suggest that there 
were often cases where thie friends of par- 
ties could throw important light on that 
question if they were admitted into the suit. 
For instance, it might happen that an un- 
fortunate young man might be entrapped 
into a connection with a woman who was 
in collusion with her husband to procure a 
divorce; the relations of that young man 
might, if they were permitted, give such 
information as would prove the collusion. 
He thought, also, that compelling both 
parties to appear, would prove of great 
advantage. 

Kart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
it was not desirable that this Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee, as it 
would only lead to delay. The Bill con- 
tained no new principle, and there was 
therefore no real reason for the proposition 
of the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord St. Leonards). 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said he had anxiously watched the pro- 
ceedings of the Divorce Court, and he earn- 
estly desired to prevent any abuse of its 
powers by the suitors. He had proposed 
a Bill last year, by which the Judge of 
the Court was authorized to call in the as- 
sistance of the Attorney General in cases 
in which collusion between the parties 
to a suit was suspected. The clause was 
agreed to by their Lordships, but was re- 
jected by the House of Commons. He had 
in the present measure done his best to 
prevent such collusion. It had been stated 
during the debate, that the Common Law 
Judges had time enough to preside in the 
Divoree Court; he contended that they 
had not; they were overwhelmed by the 
business of their own courts ; and it was 
more advisable to give one Judge the 
power of deciding, than to create new 
Judges. He objected to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee ; it contained nothing 
that required investigation ; it was limited 
to a single point—giving additional powers 
to the single Judge; and this point it 
was better to discuss and settle in the full 
House, which, he hoped, would agree to 
the second reading. 
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Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly ; and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. 
SECOND READING. ‘ 


Eart DE GREY anp RIPON, moved 
the second reading of the Bill. By the 
Act for the better Government of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, the Commissioners then 
appointed were empowered, under certain 
circumstances, to frame such Ordinances 
and Regulations as they might deem ex- 
pedient, which if not objected to by the 
authorities of the Colleges respectively 
were to take effect as statutes of such col- 
leges. If, however, the governing body of 
any college should declare such ordinances 
and regulations to be prejudicial to their 
college as a place of learning and educa- 
tion; they were not to take effect, and the 
Commissioners were to prepare others ; 
but where no new ordinances were framed, 
the original ordinances were to be embodied 
in a report to be transmitted to one of the 
Secretaries of State and laid before the 
two Houses of Parliament. The Com- 
missioners having framed ordinances and 
regulations for the better governing of the 
College of St. John’s, in the University of 
Oxford, which had been objected to by the 
governing body of the Coliege; and not 
having framed any substitutive ordinances, 
had embodied their original ordinances in 
a report as directed. It had, however, 
been found that the powers of the Commis- 
sioners had expired, and that no further 
proceeding could be had in reference to 
that ordinance. The present Bill em- 
powered Her Majesty, by Order in Coun- 
cil, to refer the matter to a Committee of 
Privy Council, who were to consider the 
ordinance and the objections, and report 
to Her Majesty. If their report confirmed 
the Ordinance, it was then to be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, and unless 
within forty days either House should pre- 
sent an Address to Her Majesty praying 
her to withold her assent, the ordinance, 
having been approved by Her Majesty was 
to become a statute of the College. By one 
clause a power was given to the governing 
body or any parties interested in the Col- 
lege to petition Her Majesty in relation to 
the ordinance and every such petition was 
to be referred to the Committee with the 
ordinance. 


Tue Eart oF DERBY said, he had 
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Bill ; but he had received a request from 
the Master and Wardens of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company that he would procure 
the insertion of words into the Bill which 
would secure to them the right of petition. 
ing the Committee of Privy Council against 
any ordinance which they might deem in- 
jurious to the interests of their School— 
a right which did not appear to be given 
to them by the clause as it now stood, 
He had a copy of the words which they 
desired to have inserted, and would hand 
them to the noble Lord who had charge of 
the Bill before the House went into Com- 
nittee, 

Bill read 2* and committed to a Commit- 
tee of the whole House on Friday next. 


MUNICIPAL CORFORATION MORT- 
GAGES, &c., BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Eart DE GREY axp RIPON moved the 
second reading of this Bill. He explained 
that at present the Treasury, retaining the 
powers vested in them by the Municipal 
Corporations Act of confirming certain 
mortgages made by corporate bodies, were 
to be empowered by this Act to carry 
out a system which had been adopted in 
Ireland, by which provision was made for 
paying off these mortgages by instalments 
without the intervention of trustees. The 
general scope and object of the Bill, there- 
fore, was to enable the Treasury to sane- 
tion the adoption of one uniform and 
general rule with regard to these matters, 
only dispensing with the appointment of 
trustees and simplifying the arrangements 
generally. 

Lorp REDESDALE inquired whether 
the word ‘* may”’ in the first clause of the 
Bill, empowering the Treasury to insist on 
the formation of a sinking fund, was to 
be considered as merely permissive, or as 
making it imperative upon the Treasury 
to do so ? 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, it 
appeared to him the exercise of the power 
was optional in this case. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he thought 
it of very great importance that Municipal 
Corporations should not be allowed to mort- 
gage their property without at the same 
time creating a sinking fund. He was 
aware that they were extremely anxious to 
have that power, not only with respect to 
their real property, but in respect also of 
the rates, which were sometimes heavily 
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ereated, This was very objectionable, as 
it was entailing a heavy burden on suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Tae Lorp CHANCELLOR was under- 
stood to say he was not prepared to cede, 
to the extent demanded, the necessity, or 
even the expediency, of the object proposed 
by the Bill, but if it were felt to be desir- 
able, he certainly thought the provisions 
of the measure should be of a character 
which should give to the Treasury a right 
to exercise their judgment in each case 
submitted for their approval. 

Bill read 2* and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Friday next. 

House adjourned at a Quarter before 


Seven o’Clock, to Thursday nex 
Half-past ‘en o’Clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 17, 1860. 


Mivvres.] Pusiic Brurs.—1° Malicious Injuries 
to Property Act Amendment ; Fisheries (Ire- 
land). 

2° Common Lodging Houses (Ireland). 
3° Aduiteration of Food or Drink. 


DESTITUTION IN THE WEST OF IRE- 
LAND.—QUESTION, 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland what 
steps the Government propose to take re- 
specting the great destitution prevailing 
amongst the peasantry and labouring 
classes in the West of Ireland. 

Mr. CARDWELL replied, he was sorry 
to say that a considerable amount of desti- 
tution existed in the district to which the 
hon. Gentleman had referred, but he hoped 
that some of the statements made on the 
subject were overcharged. He had been 
informed that the union-house at Balmullet 
was capable of holding 600 persons, but 
that at present only 104 persons were in it, 
being an increase of about double of the 
number of inmates at the corresponding 
period of last year. In the other two 
unions of the district Castlebar and West- 
port, he believed there had been no very 
considerable increase in the number of in- 
mates. He was in constant communica- 
tion with those yho superintended the ad- 
ministration of the poor law in Ireland, and 
he had every reason to hope that the ordi- 
nary administration of the poor law in those 
unions would suffice to meet the distress 
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that existed. At present, at all events, he 
was not prepared to hold out any hope of 
special assistance from the Government. 


Revenue — Question. 


THE INDIAN REVENUE, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. VANSITTART said, he rose to 
ask the Sceretary of State for India which 
of the following Financial Estimates of the 
deficiency of Income as against the Expen- 
diture of the current year ending on the 30th 
of April is correct, namely, £10,250,000, 
as per the statement made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India on the Ist day of 
August last; £6,449, 981, as per Financial 
Balance Sheet drawn up in Calcutta in 
September last; £9,290,129, as per Esti- 
mate submitted by Mr. Wilson on the 18th 
February last to the Legislative Council of 
Calcutta; and whether he can state the 
cause of these discrepancies ? 

Sirk CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
not the least doubt that the Estimate of 
Mr. Wilson, being the most recent, was the 
most correct of the three; but he could not 
state very satisfactorily the cause of the 
differences between the three statements. 
He (Sir C. Wood) estimated last summer 
that the revenue would be £35,850,000, 
the Government of India, in September, 
stated it at £37,567,000 ; and Mr. Wil- 
son, in February, stated it at £37,707,000. 
There was very little difference, indeed, be 
tween the Estimate of the Government of 
India in September, and that of Mr. Wil- 
son in February. There was a very sa- 
tisfactory increase in the revenue upon 
the estimate which he (Sir C. Wood) 
stated to the House last summer. He, 
spoke from information which left India in 
the spring. Mr. Wilson spoke, of course, 
from much later information, and he was 
happy to say that almost every source of 
revenue in India showed a very considera- 
ble increase in the course of the year. In 
the land revenue and the customs’ revenue 
there had been an increase, and some por- 
tion of the new taxes which were not im- 
posed when he spoke in August had been 
very productive. The result was, that the 
revenue exceeded his estimate by about 
£2,000,000. In August he stated the 
expenditure at £46,131,000. The Indian 
Government stated it in September at 
£44,067,000; and Mr. Wilson in February 
at £46,996,000. There was a difference 
of nearly £3,000 between the statement of 
the Indian Government in September and 
that of Mr. Wilson in February. That dif. 
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ference, to the extent of about £1,000,000, 
was accounted for by an additional military 
expenditure of £600,000 in Madras and of 
£300,000 in Bombay. The Indian Go- 
vernment also omitted all reference to the 
interest on Indian railways to the extent 
of between £800,000 and £900,000. They 
also understated the amount of home 
charges to the extent of £700,000, and 
the rest of the difference between the two 
estimates might, he believed, be attribut- 
ed to an additional expenditure on public 
works; but even Mr. Wilson’s lucid and 
satisfactory statement did not render the 
matter entirely clear. 


THE PEDESTAL IN PALL MALL. 


QUESTION, 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he would beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether any person is about to place any- 
thing, and, if anything, what, upon the 
summit of a pedestal which has been stand- 
ing for twelve months at the southern end 
of Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and, if any- 
thing is to be placed there, when it may be 
expected to be done ? 

Mr. COWPER said, he was happy to as- 
sure the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
the pedestal would not be permanently va- 
cant, and that it would receive a group of 
statues to commemorate the heroic conduct 
of the Guards in the Crimea. The manage- 
ment of the statues and pedestal was in the 
hands of a committee of subscribers, so 
that he could not say when the work would 
be completed. Mr. Bell was the sculptor, 
and he had no doubt that a work of art 
would be placed on the pedestal before any 
very long period had elapsed. 


EAST INDIA TRANSPORT SHIPS, 


Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, or 
for India, if the statement in the public 
journals relative to the mortality which 
had oceurred on board of various vessels, 
which had arrived at Madras and Bombay 
with the wives and children of soldiers, be 
correct; and, if so, what department or 
officer may be regarded as responsible for 
any neglect of due precautions, if such 
have been, in connection with this lament- 
able event ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD stated that 
the transmission of the soldiers’ wives and 
children to India took place under the di- 
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rection and superintendence of the Emi. 
gration Commissioners, and he could not do 
better than read a report which they had 
drawn up on the subject. The facts were 
these :— 


“Thirteen ships were originally taken up for 
the conveyance of 5,410 souls. We have received 
intelligence of the arrival in India of nine of these 
ships, which carried 3,747 souls. In these the 
mortality was 377, equal to 10 per cent. But this 
mortality was almost exclusively of children under 
five years old. Of adults (that is all above 12) 
there died 11 out of 1,820=-60 per cent. Of 
children between 12 and 5 inclusive, 24 out of 
866=2°77 per cent; making, out of all above four 
years of age, 35 out of 2,686=1°30 per cent, 
This is rather less than the whole mortality in 
Australian emigration (1°32 per cent.), and, con- 
sidering the class of women, that the voyage occu- 
pied nearly four months, and passed twice through 
the tropics, it must be allowed to be very small, 
But among children under five the mortality 
amounted to 341 out of 1,061—32 per cent. With 
very few exceptions it was caused by measles and 
scarlet fever, which broke out in almost every 
ship shortly after sailing. These diseases were, 
no doubt, aggravated by the weakness of both 
children and mothers, caused by the unusually 
stormy weather which prevailed in October and 
November last, when the ships sailed. It is to be 
observed, moreover, that the children under five 
years of age in these nine ships amounted to 
nearly 29 per cent, the average in the population 
generally being 13°10. This disproportion neces- 
sarily assisted the spread of the disease and in- 
creased the mortality. That the sickness was not 
caused by any defect in the ships or the provisions 
is to be inferred from the absence of any disease 
of the character of scurvy or typkus as well as 
from the small mortality in children above four 
years of age. A more direct proof is afforded by 
the reports which we have received from Bombay 
and Madras. In each case an inquiry was, we be- 
lieve, instituted, but only three reports have yet 
reached us—those on the Euxine, Statesman, and 
Lancashire Witch. They are annexed hereto, to- 
gether with an extract of a private letter from 
Captain Wellesley, R.N., Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian Navy. ‘The mortality, as has been 
said, was attributable to the great number of very 
young children on board. In our emigration, 
this can be avoided, because our power of selec- 
tion enables us to reject families containing 
many young children. But in sending out the sol- 
diers’ wives it was inevitable that their children 
should be sent with them, so that the number of 
young children became a necessary part of the ar- 
rangement. The question remains whether due 
care was taken to ascertain that there was no 
sickness among the children before they were put 
on board. In this respect the same plan was fol- 
lowed as has been followed for many years with 
complete success in regard to Australian ships. 
The surgeons of the ships were required to be at 
the depéts as soon as the first of the people came 
in, and to continue there till they embarked. 
This period varied from three to five days. It is the 
interest of these surgeons, no less than their duty, 
to see that no infectious disease is introduced into 
their ships, not only because the introduction of 
such diseases increases their labour and responsi- 
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bility on the voyage, but because their remunera- 
tion at the close of it is reduced by every death 
that occurs. The surgeons had full authority and 
were bound to land any child whom they suspected 
to be suffering from infectious disease, and to de- 
lay the sailing of the ship so long as they had any 
doubt as to their sanitary condition. But every 
one’s experience must satisfy them that no medi- 
cal skill is sufficient to detect measles or scarlet 
fever in a latent form; and to have delayed the 
ships until time had been given for any latent dis- 
ease to develope itself would have postponed 
their departure from this country till the cold and 
wet of winter had set in, and their arrival in India 
till the season had passed during which they could 
have been sent up the country. Moreover, if they 
had been detained in depdts on shore, it would 
have been impossible to prevent their going into 
the towns and being exposed to whatever infection 
was there prevailing. If they had been detained 
on board ship the cold and damp of November, 
added to the weariness of inaction, would have 
produced such depression of mind as must of itself 
have caused disease.” 


This statement from the Emigration Com- 
missioners had been put into his hands that 
afternoon. The India Office had nothing 
to do with the matter. Since they had 
entrusted that Board as being the most 
competent persons to undertake it, with 
the duty of providing transport for the 
wives and children of soldiers to India. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES.—QUESTION. 


GENERAL PEEL said, he wished to in- 
quire of the Secretary of State for War 
when the Army Estimates will be proceed- 
ed with, and also when the Return of the 
Effectives on the British and Indian Esta- 
blishments will be ready. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
the Army Estimates could not be proceeded 
with until after the second reading of the 
Reform Bill; but he would lay on the table 
during the week, the Returns of the Effec- 
tives of the British and Indian Establish- 
ments which had been moved for. 


FIGHT BETWEEN HEENAN AND SAYERS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
Whether he had heard of the contest said 
to have taken place that morning, and 
which he would not attempt to echarac- 
terize. He also desired to know whether 
it is true that the Police were present on 
the occasion, and offered no interference 
whatever? Whether any Report has been 
made to the Home Department, and whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to take any measures for the 
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punishment of the persons who have occa- 
sioned this breach of the peace ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS replied, he was 
afraid he could not satisfy the curiosity of 
his hon. Friend. He had certainly heard 
that day that the fight, to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred, did take place in the 
county of Hampshire; but he had received 
no intimation of it but what was founded 
on mere hearsay statement; and he was 
not able to inform the hon. Gentleman 
whether the county police were present on 
the occasion or not ; the Metropolitan Po- 
lice, of course, had no jurisdiction there. 
As to whether any measures were to be 
adopted, he could not answer that question 
till he had received information of the 
facts. 


LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT 
(IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Captain DAWSON said, he wished te 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland when 
the Landlord and Tenant Bill for Ireland 
will be proceeded with? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he could not 
state the precise day, but he would take 
care that ample time should be given for 
the consideration of the measure. 


COURSE OF PARLIAMENTARY PRO. 
CEEDINGS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
to ask the noble Viscount at the Head of 
the Government what is intended to be the 
course of the proceedings on Thursday? 
The Wine Licences Bill and the Church 
Rates Bill were down for that day. He 
wished to know whether the Wine Licences 
Bill will come on first. He desired, also, 
to know whether the Reform Bill, which 
stands for Monday next, will be proceeded 
with then? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought it would be necessary to proceed 
with the Naval Estimates on Thursday, as 
so little progress had been made in them 
on the previous evening. It was intended 
that the Reform Bill should come on next 
Monday. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY complained 
of the arrangement lately made, by which 
independent Members were deprived of the 
opportunity of bringing forward important 
questions on the Thursdays. The Govern- 
ment had left him to legislate on the sub- 
ject of church rates; and yet, by an ar- 
rangement come to in his absence, they 
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deprived him of the advantageous position 
he had held on the business paper for next 
Thursday. If the Government did not re- 
store to him the advantage he had before 
possessed, he was not sure that he would 
not move that the Church-rates Abolition 
Bill be taken first on Thursday. To put 
himself in order, he would move the ad- 
journment of the House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that be- 
fore the recess an order was made by the 
House that Government Orders of the Day 
should take precedence on Thursdays in- 
stead of Fridays; and in pursuance of that 
arrangement it was intended to take the 
Navy Estimates on Thursday next.  Pri- 
vate Members would have the same oppor- 
tunities on Friday that they used to have 
on Thursday. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he had resisted 
the Motion of the Government which pro- 
duced this change of business; but, as the 
House had agreed to it, the hon. Baronet 
would not be acting fairly in moving the 
third reading of the Church-rates Abolition 
Bill next Thursday. There had been a 
clear understanding that that Bill would 
not be proceeded with on Thursday, the 
leader of the House having announced that 
financial measures would be taken into con- 
sideration on that evening, 

Sr GEORGE GREY remarked, that 
he did not understand that the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s Bill had ever stood first for consi- 
deration on Thursday. The hon. Baronet 
had had a chance of bringing it forward 
late at night, and he still had the same 
chance under the new arrangement. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would beg to 
remind the Honse and the Government of 
the great public interest felt in the subject 
of church rates. Two hundred thousand 
persons had petitioned in favour of the Bill 
of the hon. Baronet, and he did hope that 
the Government would endeavour to com- 
ply with the wishes of his hon. Friend. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, it was a 
mistake to suppose that the hon. Baronet 
had obtained any precedence for his Church- 
rate Bill on Thursday next. Being an 
Order of the Day it stood behind all the 
Notices, and it would not have had a 
chance of coming on before twelve o’clock 
at night. Ile could still bring it on at 
that hour. Or if the hon. Baronet placed 
the Motion for Friday, it would be in the 
same position as if no change of days had 
taken place. The hon. Baronet had in no 
respect been placed in a less favorable po- 
sition by the Government. 
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Mr. BRIGHT said, he did not under. 
stand that his hon. Friend blamed the Go. 
vernment for what had taken place; but 
as the Bill was a very important one, and 
was in the hands of a non-official Member ; 
and as the House on both sides, it might 
be supposed, wished to send it on its jour- 
ney to “‘ another place’’—the hon. Baronet 
appealed to the Government and to the 
ITouse not to allow it to be placed in a 
worse position on Friday, than it would 
have been on Thursday, had the change in 
the order of business not been mace. With 
respect to the change itself, he thought 
that if the House had determined to pro- 
ceed on Fridays with the business of the 
day at six o'clock, and have left an hour 
and a half for other matters, it might not 
have been necessary. But being made, 
he presumed that the experiment must be 
tried. He hoped, however, that the Go- 
vernment would do all they could for the 
hon. Gentleman, who had a great respon- 
sibility on his hands with regard to this 
question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed, that the 
hon. Baronet had just the same reason to 
complain as other hon. Members, of the 
change that had been made. He (Mr. New- 
degate) had expressed his opinion upon the 
subject ; and he held that, if the business 
of the House was to be conducted, such 
changes in the Standing Orders must not 
be made. THe ventured to bring this sub- 
ject under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, because the arrangement under whieh 
the Government business would be taken on 
Thursdays, was only temporary in its cha- 
racter. He trusted, in the event of any 
extension of such arrangement beyond the 
time to which it was at present limited, 
or of any intention to make any other al- 
teration in the order of business, that the 
House would insist upon receiving due 
notice of such a proposition, in order that 
hon. Members who had notices on the paper 
might be prepared for the contemplated 
change. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he wished to re- 
mind the House that he had given notice 
of his intention, upon the bringing up of 
the Report of Committee of Supply, to ask 
some questions of the Government in con- 
nection with our foreign relations, But as 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had made a communication to him 
upon the subject, and as it was intended 
to go into Committee of Supply on Thurs- 
day next, he would not press his questions 
upon the present occasion, but he would 
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submit them upon the Motion for going 
into Supply on Thursday. 

Question ‘‘That this House do now ad- 
journ,” put, and negatived. 


LONDON CORPORATION BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to put a 
question to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department with reference to one 
of the Orders of the Day. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to have forgotten that 
before the Adjournment for the Easter 
holidays he was asked whether he intended 
to bring on the London Corporation Bill 
upon the re-assembling of Parliament, and 
he then stated that it was not his intention 
to do so until the first week after Parlia- 
ment had assembled. A number of hon. 
Gentlemen were not only astonished to 
find it amongst the Orders of the Day, but 
that the Government entertained some in- 
tention of bringing on the Bill, contrary 
to the distinct assurance given by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir George Lewis). No 
doubt it was some mistake, which he hoped 
might be immediately rectified, and he 
(Mr. Ayrton) would be glad if the right 
hon, Gentleman would inform the House 
that it was not his intention to proceed 
with the second reading of this Bill upon 
the present occasion. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
under the impression that the question 
asked of him was, whether it was his in- 
tention to move the second reading of the 
London Corporation Bill on the first day of 
the meeting of the House after the Easter 
holidays, and that he answered that in- 
quiry in the negative. He certainly was 
not aware that he had given any assurance 
that he should not bring on the question in 
the first week of the re-assembling of Par- 
liament. If, however, the hon. Member 
was positive as to such an intimation hav- 
ing been conveyed by him, he (Sir George 
Lewis) would be unwilling to dispute the 
fact. He submitted, however, that the pre- 
sent time was most opportune for proceed- 
ing with the measure and for taking a dis- 
cussion upon its provisions. He should, 
however, be sorry to take any course that 
might be represented as a breach of faith 
on his part, and should rather postpone 
the consideration of the measure to a fu- 
ture day. 


CIURCH RATES BILL—QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to ask 
the hon, Baronet the Member for Tavi- 
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stock what course he intended to take in 
regard to his important measure regarding 
church rates. 

SmJOHN TRELAWNY said, he should 
stand to his guns, and take his chance of 
bringing on the third reading of bis Bill 
upon the day for which he had originally 
fixed it. 


MALICIOUS INJURIES TO PROPERTY 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
LEAVE,—FIRST READING. 


Mr. PAULL said, he rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend an Act 
relative to malicious injuries to property. 
Recently, in Cornwall, some malicious per- 
sons applied a weight to a particular part 
of a mining engine, the consequence of 
which was that the engine did not act, and 
the water rose sixty feet in the mine in 
six hours. The circumstance of the mine 
itself being shallow, however, prevented 
the mischievous consequences which would 
have otherwise ensued, and by the exer- 
tions of the men employed at the time the 
water in a few hours was pumped out. An 
indictment against the offending parties 
was preferred at the next sessions. It was 
framed under the statute of Geo. IV., re- 
lating to malicious injuries. The 5th sec- 
tion of that Act related simply to injuries 
to mines. The 6th section however enacted 
that if any person should cause water to 
be conveyed into a mine he shall be guilty 
of a felony, and the 7th section enacted 
that if any person shall damage an engine 
so as to stop its working he shall be guilty 
of a felony. In the case he had referred 
to, however, on the removal of the weight 
which had been attached to the engine it 
was found that the engine had not been in- 
jured. The Judge ruled that the prisoners 
had not committed any offence under the 
Act, and he directed an acquittal, but 
added some strong observations on the de- 
fective state of the law, expressing his 
opinion that it was desirable that an Act 
of Parliament should be passed as soon as 
possible to meet such offences as that which 
had been committed. With that view, he 
(Mr. Paull) had framed the measure which 
he asked leave to introduce. 

Leave given. 

Bill to amend an Act relative to Malicious In- 
juries to Property, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Pau, and Mr. Rogers. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. 

House adjourned at Half- 
past Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 18, 1860. 


Minvutes.] Pustic Birrus.—2° Attorneys, Soli- 
citors, Proctors, and Certificated Conveyancers; 
Jews Act Amendment. 


CONVEYANCE OF VOTERS, &c. BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. COLLIER said, he rose to move 
the second reading of this Bill. Its prin- 
ciple had already been affirmed by the 
last House of Commons, and he trusted 
it would also be affirmed by the present 
House. He would say a word at the out- 
set with respect to the present state of the 
law. They were all aware that for a long 
time a question perplexed lawyers, whe- 
ther or not it was lawful to pay the travel- 
ling expenses of voters, In this uncertain 
state of the law, the celebrated case of 
Cooper v. Slade was decided in the House 
of Lords. The precise point in the case 
was that a promise to pay the expenses of 
a voter, in consideration of his vote, was 
evidence upon which a jury would be autho- 
rized in finding bribery, although the ex- 
penses paid were fair and reasonable, and 
were paid bond fide, and under no corrupt 
motive. After that decision, and prebably 
in consequence of it, an Act was passed 
declaring that it should be lawful to pay 
travelling expenses under some circum- 
stances, unlawful in others. It was ren- 
dered lawful to provide conveyances for 
voters, but unlawful to pay voters to pro- 
vide their own conveyances. So that if 
they gave half a crown to a cabman to 
carry a voter to the poll, it was a lawful 
act; but if they gave the voter half a 
crown to pay the cabman, they would be 
guilty of a misdemeanour. The general 
opinion of the House was that that state 
of the law was not satisfactory. It was 
not only absurd but discreditable to the 
Legislature that the distinction between 
a lawful act and a crime should rest upon 
sonice a distinction as that between money 
and money’s worth. In this case the 
House had not the usual three courses 
open toit. It must either allow or prohibit 
altogether the payment of travelling ex- 
penses. The object of his Bill was to pro- 
hibit such payment, and he hoped he might 
be forgiven if he recurred for a moment to 
first principles, because they had been fre- 
quently lost sight of in such discussions, 
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and the only argument he had ever heard 
against his Bill was one founded upon a 
total misconception of them. If the object 
of an election were to confer an office of 
profit and honour upon a candidate, and 
every vote given became a personal favour 
or benefit to him, it would no doubt be 
quite right that the candidate should pay 
in some shape for the vote. But if a vote 
were a high constitutional privilege to be 
exercised on public grounds, and if the 
choice of the representative were for the 
benefit of the constituency, not the candi- 
date, then the constituents ought to bear 
whatever expense it entailed. He could 
conceive no better proof of a man’s fitness 
for the franchise than that he was pre- 
pared to take some trouble, or even to in- 
cur some expense, for the exercise of it. 
It was right that the Member elected 
should represent the earnestness and the 
intelligence, not the apathy and ignorance 
of the constituency. The only argument 
urged to the contrary effect was, that many 
voters lived so far away from the polling 
place, and were so poor that they could 
not incur the expense of exercising the 
franchise ; and further that, in such cir- 
cumstances, the candidate was the proper 
person to enable them to do so. He con- 
tended that that principle was altogether 
unconstitutional and pernicious. The poor 
voter might with, equal reason and justice, 
claim to be paid for his loss of time in 
going to the poll and the expenses of re- 
freshment on the way, and might, indeed, 
with no less logical propriety, declare that 
as he was unable to pay his poor-rates and 
thus maintain his vote, it was the duty of 
the candidate to pay them for him. If 
such expenses were to be paid at all by 
any other than the constituents themselves, 
there was far more reason for suggesting 
that they should be paid out of the borough 
rate, or the county rate, or the Consoli- 
dated Fund than out of the purse of the 
candidate. He admitted that hitherto the 
State had only inadequately performed its 
duty of bringing the poll as near as pos- 
sible to every voter ; and therefore he had 
included in his Bill a provision for the mul- 
tiplication of polling-places. Some hon. 
| Members might prefer the provisions upon 
that subject which was contained in the 
Reform Bill of the late Government. That 
was a point for consideration in Commit- 
tee, and he should be willing to refer this 
Bill to a Select Committee if such a course 
was thought desirable. The most ob- 
| viously pernicious effect of paying travel- 
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ling expenses was that pointed out by the 
Earl of Derby, that it kept up the enor- 
mous cost of elections, and thus increased 
the influence which the purse had unfor- 
tunately obtained, and which it ought to 
be the object of legislation to diminish in- 
stead of increasing. It was said that the 
Act now in existence did not compel, but 
only permitted, the payment of travelling 
expenses. Practically, however, its oper- 
ation was compulsory, because as the pay- 
ment was permitted a notion had obtained 
in many boroughs that it was perfectly un- 
constitutional and un-English to walk to 
the poll. If a candidate did not hire all 
the omnibuses and cabs he could lay his 
hands on he was considered a mean-spirit- 
ed individual, utterly unfit for a seat in the 
House of Commons. The House had re- 
pealed the old property qualification, which 
was merely nominal, but by legalizing the 
conveyance of voters they had re-enacted 
a property qualification, and one which 
was infinitely more onerous. His was no 
party measure, and he commended the Bill 
to the consideration of county Members, 
Conservative as well as Liberal. The Mo- 
tion was to have been seconded by a coun- 
ty Member, now unfortunately no more, 
whose great abilities and amiable qualities 
were recognized by all, and whose un- 
timely death they all deplored, Captain Lei- 
cester Vernon. The expenses of convey- 
ing voters in large counties unquestionably 
prevented many country gentlemen of mo- 
derate fortunes from seeking seats in that 
House, which they were perfectly well qua- 
lified to fill, and had brought the representa- 
tion, in a great measure, into the hands of 
manufacturing millionnaires—a class whom 
nobody could welcome to that House more 
cordially than he did, but whom he de- 
sired to see placed there by virtue of the 
great abilities and merits which they pos- 
sessed, rather than by the length of their 
purses. His observations so far applied only 
to the payment of expenses which were 
legitimate, but the Wakefield Commission 
had expressly shown how such a system 
had been, and would be, used, as a cloak 
for every species of bribery and corruption. 
He trusted that this measure would receive 
the support of every member of the Earl 
of Derby’s Government, whose Reform Bill 
was so far superior to that now before the 
House, that it made the payment of tra- 
velling expenses illegal. For the reasons 
he had stated, he trusted the House would 
repeal an enactment, which for the first 
time legalized the payment of travelling 
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expenses; an enactment which, in his opin- 
ion, was one of the most mischievous of 
modern times. He hoped they would af- 
firm a principle which was approved by a 
Committee of that House more than twenty 
years ago, that Members should be elected, 
as far as possible, free of expense; and, 
above all, that the exercise of the franchise 
was the privilege of the voter, and not the 
business of the candidate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that in the 
absence of the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire, Mr. Hunt, he begged leave 
to move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. His firm conviction 
was, that the practical effect of the Bill 
would be to disfranchise a large class of 
voters. The Reform Bill introduced by 
the late Government was rejected mainly 
because it would have disfranchised the 
non-resident voters in counties. The pre- 
sent Bill assailed the rights of the very 
same class of men. He believed that the 
freeholders were the most important ele- 
ment in county constituencies, in which 
they were not only the representatives of 
property but in many cases of smaller 
freeholds, the sole representatives of the 
working classes; and for that reason he 
was desirous to preserve their franchises. 
He had no doubt that a remedy might be 
found for any abuse which the existing law 
might have occasioned in boroughs, but 
the case of counties was totally different. 
It was inevitable that many of the resident 
freeholders and other electors should tra- 
verse considerable distances in order to 
vote, while the non-resident freeholders 
had of course still further to travel. He 
might add, that in the constituency which 
he represented, a commitiee had been 
formed for the purpose of returning him- 
self and his colleague in one district, where 
the landowners were opposed to them, to- 
tally independent of his hon. Colleague, of 
himself, and of their general committee, 
from whom this local committee would not 
accept a shilling towards the most legiti- 
mate expenses, and yet, because of travel- 
ling expenses paid by them, if a petition 
had been presented against the return, he 
and his colleague would have been un- 
seated. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word **now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day six 
months.” 
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Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word | they would wait until the Committee had 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” reported, and they were in possession of 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought | the evidence taken upon the general ques. 
the House must feel that there was con-| tion, in which evidence they would find 
siderable difficulty in coming at that time | much light thrown upon the present sub- 
to a conclusion upon any one point of the ject. The Report of the Committee would 
law connected with the conduct of elec-| be shortly laid upon the table, and he 
tions. He was disposed to coneur with | thought that to go on discussing those 
the hon. and learned Member for Ply- | measures at the present moment would be 
mouth (Mr. Collier) as to the operation of | a mere waste of valuable time. 
the existing law in boroughs, but he saw Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped the hon, 
some difficulty in the way of an absolute and learned Member for Plymouth would 
legal prohibition of the conveyance of assent to the reasonable suggestion of the 
voters in counties. Nevertheless, he was | right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
prepared to give his vote for the second | and postpone the second reading of his Bill 
reading of the Bill ; but before the debate | until the Select Committee had reported, 
proceeded further he wished to call atten-| That Committee was considering the sub- 
tion to the faet that the question now un- | ject in all its branches, and it was evident 
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der consideration was virtually before a) 


Select Committee of that House. A Com- 


mittee, of which he had the honour of 
being a member, had been appointed to 
inquire into corrupt practices at elections, 


and that Committee had already taken a | 
good deal of evidence upon the conveyance | 
of voters, together with other subjects con- , 
nected with the expense of elections. It | 
was impossible to discuss one of those ques- | 


tions apart from the rest. The hon. and 


learned Member for Plymouth thought he | 
would accomplish his object by simply pro- | 


hibiting the payment of the expense o 


conveying voters to the poll; but the Se-, 


lect Committee had taken evidence which 


showed that where prohibition was abso- | 
lute it was evaded with the greatest faci- | 


lity. The friends or relations of a candi- 
date, without his knowledge, might advance 
money for the conveyance of voters, so as 
to enable him to make with truth and 


the House could do nothing before the ter- 
mination of the inquiry now in progress, 
He concurred with the Home Secretary in 
thinking that any law simply prohibiting 
the conveyance of voters might easily be 
evaded. People could not be prevented 
from carrying voters to the poll in their 
own private carriages. He believed, in- 
deed, that any change such as that now 
proposed would merely have the effect of 
increasing the expense of elections. The 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
had taken his stand upon the principle 
that candidates should not be put to any 
expense whatever. That might be right 
or it might be wrong, but why not begin 
with the expense of agency, which was 
much greater than the expense of carrying 
voters to the poll, and which possessed 
| the additional disadvantage of being pro- 
ductive of undue influence? Why, upon 
| the same principle, should candidates have 


sincerity any declaration which might be | to pay the expense of hustings and polling- 
required of him, and then at the proper); booths? The question of the conduct of 
time, by throwing themselves upon his | clections was much too large to be dealt 
honour, they might place him in a position | with by sucha Bill as the present, which 
in which he would feel himself bound to touched only one small portion of it ; and 
repay the sums they had advanced. Un- | he trusted, therefore, that the debate would 


less means could be found for preventing | 
arrangements uf that sort, simple probibr- | 
tion would prove practically ineffective. He | 
observed, among the Orders of the Day, | 
another Bill relating to the conduct of 
elections—the Corrupt Practices Preven- 
tion Act Amendment Bill. It appeared to 
him desirable either that the House should 
agree to read both measures the second 
time without further debate merely for the 
purpose of referring them to the Select 
Committee to which he had alluded. If 
the House, however, should not agree to 
adopt that course, at all events he trusted | 





be adjourned. He begged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
express his willingness to withdraw his 
Motion in favour of that suggested by the 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he had 
understood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary to suggest, not that the 
debate should be adjourned, but that the 
Bill should be read the second time and 
then referred to the Select Committee. 
He thought that was the best course which 
the House could pursue, He agreed, how- 
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ever, with the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. | 
Henley) that if the House was sincere in 
wishing to reduce the expenses of elections 
and to give every candidate a fair chance, 
without reference to the length of his 
purse, the best thing would be to enact 
that, where agents were absolutely neces- 
sary, one alone should be employed. It 
usually happened that a rush was made 
for all the solicitors in a borough ; retain- 
ing fees were given to them ; and whoever 
was lucky enough to get the majority of 
solicitors had the chances of winning in 
his favour. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he thought by far the wisest course they 
could take would be to adopt that proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley), 
and to adjourn the consideration of the 
Bill before the House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Collier) would lose 
nothing by that course, and the House 
would not tie its hands by affirming the 
principle of the Bill before the Select 
Committee had made its Report. The 
whole subject might very well be left in 
the hands of the Committee which was 
now considering the question of corrupt 
practices at elections, and it was not im- 
possible that the Committee might already 
have taken evidence solving the question 
in a contrary sense to that of the Biil. 

Mr. MELLOR said, it was at the re- 
quest of several Members of the Select 
Committee that he proposed to move the | 
second reading of the Corrupt Practices | 
Act Amendment Bill, with a view to its | 
being afterwards referred to them. The) 
same course ought to be adopted in the, 
ease of the present Bill. As it was very | 
desirable that all the Bills on this subject | 
should be treated similarly. There was a| 
new mode of corruption used; where a} 
man had a horse and cart, both were hired, 
and the voter too. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he be- 
lieved the more regular course would be 
to adjourn this question altogether, and in 
the meantime to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee ; but he did not believe that 
any Resolution of the House was neces- 
sary to enable the Committee already sit- 
ting to take all the Bills into considera- 
tion. 

Si GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
not aware that any Bill had been formally 
referred to the Committee. 

Mr. MELLOR.—Yes ; the Election Pe- 
titions Bill, after being read the second 
time, 
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Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he knew 


nothing of that Bill, but the most im- 
portant measures which the Committee 
had had under their consideration were 
those of the hon. and learned Member him- 
self and of the hon. and learned Member for 
Suffolk, neither of which had been read a 
second time. Neither of those Bills, there- 
fore, had been formally referred to the Se- 
lect Committee, for it was the rule of the 
Ilouse that a Bill must be read a second 
time before it could be so referred. The 
Members of the Select Committee, how- 
ever, were in possession of copies of them, 
and in conducting the investigation their 
inquiries had turned much upon their eon- 
tents and provisions. The practice of read- 
ing a Bill pro formé was always thought 
an objectionable one, though under stress 
of business it was sometimes resorted to. 
If the House entertained any considerable 
objections to the principle of the Bill now 
before them, its second reading could hardly 
be pressed, and though not formally re- 
ferred to the Select Committee, it would 
be practically in the hands of its Mem- 
bers. The best and most convenient course 
would be to agree to the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
having attended for a day or two before 
the Committee upstairs, he was informed 
that the Committee had no official know- 
ledge whatever of the two Bills just now 
alluded to, and did not feel bound to take 
them espeeially into consideration. The 
subject had been so frequently completely 
discussed by the House and the publie, 
that he believed a Committee of the whole 
louse would be more competent to deal 
with it than any Select Committee. The 
compromise which had been made on the 
clause of the Corrupt Practices Prevention 
Continuance Act of 1858, which attempted 
to draw an impracticable distinction be- 
tween travelling expenses and expenses of 
maintenance, had proved quite inoperative. 
The Huddersfield Committee had ignored 
that provision, as well as the judicial de- 
cision in ‘* Cooper v. Slade,’’ and they had 
held that although the payment of these 
expenses might be illegal, and constitute 
a misdemeanour for which the candidate 
could be prosecuted, it did not amount to 
bribery for which he could be turned out 
of his seat. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
le had the strongest doubts of the expedi- 
ency of the Bill now before the House. 
He agreed that there was danger in the 
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practice of paying voters’ expenses, but | upstairs, and upon the distinct understand- 
he was not yet convinced of the possibility | ing that its principle was not affirmed, 
of preventing it. Two or three years ago | Though abuses might exist under the pre- 
he himself had to pay a tremendous Bill, | sent law, he very much doubted whether 
about £1,400, which he should have been ' such a Bill as the one under discussion 
glad to save; but if he had been tied down | would operate advantageously. At the 
from paying these expenses he would have | same time it would be necessary for the 
been placed at a great disadvantage against | House to consider what regulations would 
the powerful opposing interests, and he | be necessary in consequence of the enor- 
feared that a great number of poor voters, | mous increase, in certain districts, of voters 
unless the expense of conveying them to | under the new Reform Bill, whose convey- 








the polling place was paid, would be unable 
to vote at all. He was not prepared, how- 
ever, before he knew the result of the in- 
quiry in progress, to affirm the principle of 
a measure of the expediency of which he 
entertained the gravest doubts. Nor did 
he think that the multiplication of polling 
places would have the effect of curtailing 
the expenses of an election; because he 
believed that every additional polling place 
would entail a great additional expense, so 
that the remedy would be as bad as the 
disease. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, that a 
recent precedent might be found for the ad- 
journment of the debate in the case of the 
Coroners Bills, both of which were referred 
to a Select Committee. But if they passed 
the second reading of the Bill before them 
they would affirm the principle recognized 
in the preamble of the Bill, which he be- 
lieved, from the feeling displayed in the 
House, was looked upon with much disap- 
probation. The law as it stood simply put 
poor and distant voters upon the same foot- 
ing as rich and near ones. Some change 
might be required in boroughs, but his ob- 
jection to the present Bill was that it wag 
applicable to both boroughs and counties. 
At present the law simply stood in this 
way, that if a man had no carriage of his 
own he might hire one to convey voters to 
the poll; but the present measure would 
go to the extent of making it bribery if a 
man put job horses to his own carriage 
with the view of carrying electors to the 
polling-booth. It was reasonable in every 
respect that the course suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) should 
be adopted. 

Lorp HARRY VANE conceived that 
in the present state of circumstances it 
would be impossible, more especially in re- 
ference to counties, to do away altogether 
with the payment of the carriage of voters 
to the poll, but he thought the second 
reading of the present Bill might be as- 
sented to without further discussion, with 
the view of sending it to the Committee 
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ance would vastly add to the expense of 
elections. This evil might, however, be 
obviated by the use of voting papers, and, 
unless some such means were adopted, 
a great number of persons would undoubt- 
edly be disfranchised if it were made ille- 
gal to convey them to the poll. He re- 
peated the suggestion, that the Bill should 
be read a second time, merely for the pur- 
pose of referring it to the consideration of 
the Committee upstairs. 

Mr. BARROW said, that the more con- 
venient way of dealing with the Bill was to 
adjourn the present debate, for to call 
upon those who objected to the Bill to 
read it a second time pro forma was sim- 
ply to ask them to vote black to be white. 
If the debate were adjourned, the House 
would have an opportunity of learning 
from the Report of the Select Committee 
whether any other means than the pay- 
ment of the conveyance of voters could be 
devised for preventing poor men from being 
deprived of the power of exercising their 
franchise. It was not very creditable to 
the House of Commons that a subject, 
which they had been discussing and de- 
ciding differently year after year, was not 
yet disposed of. He was quite surprised 
to hear it argued that the payment of the 
conveyance of voters gave an advantage to 
the longest purse, for it was evident, if 
that were prohibited, the advantage in an 
election would be given to the great land- 
lord, who by means of his own carriages 
and those of his friends—which, of course, 
he might use for the purpose—would enjoy 
great facilities for conveying his voters to 
the poll; and the practical disfranchisement 
of the poorer class of voters on the other 
side would thus give an enormous influ- 
ence to the longest purse. He spoke from 
some experience in contesting a county 
against a great landlord. 

Sm CHARLES DOUGLAS said, he 
was in favour of the principle of the Bill, 
and thought it should be read a second 
time. He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would withdraw his Motion for the Adjourn- 
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ment of the Question, and that the House 
would be allowed to take the issue raised 
by the hon, Gentleman the Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate). 
That was the only fair course to pursue, 
and the one that would better test the 
feeling of the House on the main question. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, it was 
perfectly disgraceful that the House had 
not long since passed such a measure as 
this to get rid of the monstrous nuisance 
of the conveyance of voters. The borough 
in which he lived was twenty miles long 
and ten miles wide, with only two polling 
places; and the inconvenience was that the 
Justices of the Peace were not empowered 
there, as they were in counties, to esta- 
blish additional polling places. 

Mr. COLLIER said, he thought the 
most convenient course would be to read 
the Bill a second time, and then to refer 
it to the Select Committee. However, he 
was in the hands of the House, and he 
would not oppose the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the debate if it were the 
general feeling that that should be acceded 
to. He rather collected that the feeling 
of the House was in favour of the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”’ 

The House divided:—Ayes 94; Noes 
81: Majority 13. 

— adjourned till Wednesday 16th 
ay. 
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ATTORNEYS, SOLICITORS, PROCTORS, 
AND CERTIFICATED CONVEYAN- 
CERS BILL.—_SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MURRAY said, in the sudden 
but unavoidable absence of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Guilford, 
he rose to move the second reading of this 
Bill. Last Session a similar Bill passed 
the House of Lords, where it met with the 
approbation of all the law Lords, and came 
down to the House of Commons towards 
the close of the Session, but in conse- 
quence of the pressure of other business 
did not become law. At the commence- 
ment of the present Session the hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark introduced 
another Bill, containing ten of the clauses 
extracted from the former measure, the 
“educational clauses,’’ and he (Mr. Mur- 
ray) endeavoured upon the Bill of the hon. 
and learned Member going into Committee 
to introduce the remaining clauses of the 
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Bill of last Session. That course was, 
however, not in accordance with the forms 
of the House, and the hon. and learned 
Member succeeded in passing his Bill, 
which had gone up to the House of Lords. 
In their Lordships’ House it was thought 
desirable to bring in a new Bill compre- 
hending the educational clauses and the 
omitted clauses, and this Bill having passed 
the House of Lords, he had now to move 
the second reading. The object of this 
Bill was to increase the respectability and 
education of attorneys and solicitors. Un- 
der its provisions, graduates and mem- 
bers of certain universities in the three 
kingdoms would be enabled, upon exami- 
nation, to be admitted attorneys, solici. 
tors, or proctors, after three years’ service 
as articled clerks instead of five, as at 
present. By another clause, gentlemen 
at the bar in like manner, after leaving 
the bar and undergoing an examination, 
would be admitted to practice as attorneys 
and solicitors at the end of the same term 
of service. Other clauses gave power to 
the Judges to make regulations for the 
examination of clerks during their clerk- 
ship, as well as after the expiration of 
their articles. There was also a clause 
giving bond fide managing clerks, who 
had served honestly and faithfully for ten 
years, an opportunity of being admitted 
after three years’ further service. The 
Incorporated Law Society, who had ori- 
ginated the Bill, would be enabled, with 
the sanction of the Judges, to increase 
their registration fee from 2s. 9d. to 5s. 
That institution, consisting of a body of 
gentlemen belonging to the profession, 
were elected according to similar courses 
adopted at an ordinary club, and the Coun- 
cil of that Institution, at the expense of 
the Society, took measures for the purpose 
of preventing improper persons entering 
the profession, and of getting struck off 
the rolls, or otherwise punished, solici- 
tors who had been guilty of malpractices. 
The Bill also repealed certain Acts of Par- 
liament which disqualified attorneys, soli- 
citors, and proctors from being appointed 
justices of the peace, but provided at the 
same time that no attorney should practise 
in the county over which his judicial func- 
tions extended. Under another clause the 
Court of Chancery had power to order 
that an attorney's bill, after taxation, 
should bear interest at 4 per cent if it ° 
remained unpaid after three months, which 
would render it unnecessary for him to 
bring an action against his client. There 
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were similar provisions relating to lunacy, 
and by a further clause it was enacted that 
the decision of one of the superior courts 
to strike an attorney off the rolls for mis- 
conduct should operate in all the other 
courts, without a separate application be- 
ing made to each. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*that the Bill be now read a second time.”’ 

Mr. KNIGHT said, that he was loth to 
reject a Bill containing such valuable pro- 
visions as the ‘ educational clauses,’’ which 
would improve the character and status of 
the profession, and therefore if the Bill had 
been introduced in that House, he would 
have proposed to amend it; but as it had 
come from the other House, he had given 
notice of his intention to move that it 
should be read a second time that day six 
months. He would remind the House of 
the curious position in which the matter 
stood. The Bill of last Session was brought 
down from the House of Lords and reject- 
ed by this House, not, as the hon. Member 
(Mr. Murray) represented, from want of 
time to consider it, but really in conse- 
quence of the strong opposition offered to 
some of its provisions. The hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark (Mr. Jolin 
Locke) selected all the good parts of the 
Bill, and formed them into a separate 
measure which he introduced this Session, 
and which, having received the sanction 
of that House, was now before the House 
of Lords. He (Mr. Knight) believed that 
he was justified in saying that, if they 
rejected the Bill then before the House, 
the measure approved of by themselves 
would come back to them from the Upper 
House, and would pass into jaw, with the 
general approbation of the profession. He 
objected to the Bill on various grounds, 
In the first place the Incorporated Law 
Society was an ordinary club in Chancery 
Lane, composed of solicitors. Most of 
them were highly respectable persons, but 
they would be enabled by this Bill to tax 
the whole profession, for certain purposes 
of their own. They would be entitled to 
receive something like £4,000 or £5,000 
a year, but what they were to do with 
that large income was not stated. It was 
stated that it was the duty of this body to 
weed out of the profession persons who 
were not fit to remain in it. It was unrea- 
sonable to entrust to any body the task of 
weeding out itself, and if that duty must be 
performed, a publie prosecutor ought to be 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor for the 
purpose, and be paid the £4,000 or £5,000, 
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arising from the fees. No doubt the In. 
corporated Society had been the means 
of getting many improper persons struck 
off the rolis, but they had left untouched 
great defaulters and culprits ; and he fear. 
ed that the great defaulters had been men 
belonging to that society, a fact which 
proved they were not proper persons to un- 
dertake the duty of proceeding against per- 
sons accused of ill-conduct. There were 
several clauses in the Bill which were very 
objectionable. One was, that which went to 
repeal the Act which prevented solicitors 
from becoming justices of the peace. It 
was manifestly improper that gentlemen 
constantly practising before courts should 
be constituted judges. It was impossible 
that they could do their duty towards their 
client without having a certain bias. Again, 
the clause relating to attorneys’ bills after 
they were taxed was needless, as they had 
every means at present of recovering as 
against their clients. Attorneys them- 
selves opposed it, for they said to him, 
‘* Whoever heard of one of our cloth being 
unable to recover the amount of his Bill? 
—and we don’t want to be put upon a dif- 
ferent footing from other persons.”” Upon 
these grounds, he contefded that the Bill 
ought to be rejected. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘upon this day six 
months.”’ 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, that the 
Bill, like that of the previous Session, ema- 
nated from the Law Society, the members 
of which employed themselves in eating 
and drinking and reading the newspapers 
—amusements which they occasionally 
varied by hunting a brother attorney in 
the courts of law. By this Bill they sought 
to put themselves in funds by the taxa- 
tion of the profession, for the purpose 
of enjoying themselves in that manner in 
future, as well as to obtain privileges 
which they had no right to possess, and 
which had been denied them by several 
Acts of Parliament. They had cunningly 
appropriated clauses from a measure which 
he (Mr. Locke) had attempted to pass 
through Parliament, designed to elevate 
the character and improve the position of 
attorneys; but they had so altered and 
mutilated those clauses as to destroy the 
fair and liberal effect he intended them 
to have, and, under the pretence of im- 
proving the educational status of the pro- 
fession, they had sought to obtain for it 
monstrous and intolerable powers over & 
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client’s property by way of lien. He (Mr. | that they had exercised the powers which 
Locke), ro —, os — in his tn oe possessed for the benefit of 
measure to enable clerks to attorneys or the profession. 

solicitors, who had served for ten aa to! Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he believed 
be admitted to practice on their own ac-|that if the Bill had only contained the 
count after an additional service of three educational tests, which would raise the 
years under articles ; but the Law Socie- | character of attorneys and solicitors, the 
ty, by introducing the word ‘‘ managing”’ | House would readily have given to it its 
before ‘‘clerks’’ in one of the clauses | assent; but while coming before them un- 
which they had taken from his Bill, en- der the guise of a measure of that kind, 


deavoured to restrict, if not altogether to 
destroy, the operation he had intended it 
to have. Again, Clause 18 repealed the 


present law which prevented attorneys | 
from becoming Justices of the Peace, but | 
said that an attorney should not act as a, 


magistrate in a county in which he prac- 
tised ; but the absurdity of such a restric- 
tion was evident, for there were a thou- 
sand modes in which it might be evaded. 
Then Clause 21 gave an attorney a lien 


for costs on whatever property he might | 


have ‘‘ recovered or preserved” for a 
client in a suit in any court of justice. 
He was at a loss to know what was meant 
by the term ‘‘ preserved”’ in such a case ; 
it was clearly a term not known to the 
law; but, whatever it meant, he contended 
that the existing law of lien went quite far 
enough already, and he did not think the 
country gentlemen in that House would 
sanction such a proposition emanating from 
so suspicious a body as the Law Society in 


Chancery Lane, who might naturally be | 


supposed to have their own interests at 
heart, although they might not be very 
eareful of those of anybody else. He 
could not see what use this Bill was meant 


to effect, for the educational clauses which | 
it contained had been embodied by him | 


(Mr. Locke) in the Bill which had passed 
that House, and was now waiting a Se- 
cond Reading in the House of Lords. No 
doubt, if the objectionable clauses in this 
Bill were struck out, the Law Society, for 


very shame, could not send the set of edu- | 


cational clauses to the House of Lords, 
but they had endeavoured to make them 
acloak for their own clauses, which had 


been so much lauded by the hon. Gentle-, 


man who moved the second reading of the 
Bill. It behoved the House to consider 


\it embraced some of the most extraordi- 
,nary clauses which had ever been suggest- 
ed. He was not inclined to indulge in 
satire upon the Incorporated Law Society, 
in which there were many members of the 
highest character, and which had done 
much to maintain the character and inte- 
grity of the profession; but he could not 
see on what ground they presumed to ask 
the House to empower them to tax the 
whole body of attorneys and solicitors. 
They absolutely sought power to tax every 
solicitor, who already paid twelve guineas 
a year for his certificate, an additional sum 
of 5s., which would yield them a revenue 
of about £5,000 a year, for the application 
of which they would be responsible to no- 
body. The society might occasionally be 
instrumental in bringing delinquent mem- 
bers of the profession to justice, but there 
was nothing in that or any other way 
which it was incumbent on them to do; 
and therefore it would be monstrous to 
give them such an irresponsible power of 
taxation. He contended also that the clause 
which precluded an attorney from acting 
as a magistrate for a county in which he 
practised might be easily evaded, and, that 
being so, it would be fatal to the edminis- 
tration of justice if attorneys were to be 
allowed to sit side by side on the bench 
| with their clients, over whose property and 
interests they had often considerable power, 
| Again, a more monstrous proposition was 
never made than that which gave attorneys 
a statutable lien for costs over any pro- 
perty which they might recover or ‘ pre- 
serve ’’ for a client in any suit before a 
| judicial tribunal, seeing that an attorney 
had already a lien for costs on every deed 
and document in his possession belonging 
to a client. The tyranny implied in the 





whence this Bill emanated, and to ask | proposition was further aggravated by the 
themselves whether they conceived that | provision that all conveyances, assignments 
any advantage which might arise to the | or other acts done to defeat, or which 
community at large by the passing of this | should operate to defeat that right, should 
Bill would not be counterbalanced by the | be null and void. So that if a man re- 
very great danger they ran of placing an | covered an estate worth £50,000 he could 
responsible power in a body of men who, | not execute a conveyance of it to his wife 
up to the present time, had not shown | or brother, or any one else, unless the at- 
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torney was satisfied. The 19th clause pro- 
vided that the amount of an attorney’s bill 
certified on taxation was to carry interest 
if not paid within three months. The more 
respectable members of the profession did 
not desire such legislation in their interest, 
and they repudiated the attempt to obtain 
the exercise of a power over their clients’ 
property for which they had never asked. 
With regard to managing clerks, there 
were many in London who were paid sala- 
ries of from £300 to £400 a year, and 
who had no idea of ever becoming solicitors 
themselves. The Bill generally was very 
objectionable, and he trusted the House 
would never sanction it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, that 
the Bill came before the House under very 
considerable authority—it had been pre- 
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pared by the Incorporated Law Society, 
and had received the sanction of the Law 
Lords in the House of Lords. It was, no | 
doubt, very easy to cast ridicule on any 
public body, and more especially one com- | 
posed of lawyers; it had been said that. 
the Law Society was a mere club; but he 
would remind the House that the Society 
had certain pubiic duties to perform, as 
they were entrusted with the power of, 
examining attorneys and solicitors before | 
they were admitted to practise, and it was | 
admitted that they had done their duties | 
well. Whatever had been done of late | 
years to remove improper persons from | 
the rolls of the Court had been done by | 
the Society, and at their own cost. The | 
Bill was last year brought in by Lord | 
Campbell, now Lord Chancellor ; and this | 
Session it was introduced by a noble and 
learned Lord who had sat on the wool- 
sack, and it was again supported by the 
Lord Chancellor. He was surprised to hear 
the hon. and learned Member for South- 
wark (Mr. John Locke) claim the pater- 
nity of the Bill, for he had copied the Bill 
introduced by the Law Society last year, 
and had’ only added the clause that ad- 
mitted attorneys’ clerks to practise. It 
was admitted on all hands that the edu- 
cational clauses were good and worthy of 
support, as it was of importance that at- 
torneys, who were intrusted with a know- 
ledge of the secrets and private concerns 
of their clients, should have the education 
and feelings of gentlemen. An objection 
had been made to a clause in the Bill 
which allowed interest on unpaid bills-after 
three months, but he did not see why that 
objection should be made, seeing that a 
tradesman might, on giving notice, charge 
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interest on his bills. That, and the ob. 
jection to the clause which gave a lien, 
were objections in detail which might be 
discussed in Committee. The clause which 
allowed attorneys to be justices of the 
peace involved a principle, and he thought 
it would be better to strike the clause out 
of the Bill. But admitting that there were 
clauses which could be amended, and some 
which had better be omitted altogether, 
there would still remain enough of good in 
it to induce the House to read it a second 
time. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, the 
support of the hon. and learned Member 
for Truro (Mr. M. Smith) gave to the Bill 
was a very modified support. He brought 
forward an argument why solicitors should 
be entitled to charge interest, if their bills 
remained unpaid for three months. Now, 
he thought that solicitors were well capa- 
ble of taking care of themselves, and that 
they charged quite enough, without the 
House passing a Bill empowering them to 
charge interest after three months. But 
he rose principally to draw the attention of 
the hon. Member for Truro to the clause 
with reference to certified conveyancers. 
He believed there was not a more respect- 
able class than the certified conveyancers. 
This Bill provided that these men might 
be struck off by the benchers without any 
appeal. He thought that was an injustice, 
and his vote would depend on whether he 
had an assurance that that clause should 
not be retrospective. There were other 
objectionable clauses, and unless they were 
assured that they would either be improved 
or withdrawn, the wisest thing the House 
could do would be to reject the Bill alto- 

ether. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, he trusted the 
House would allow the Bill to be read a 
second time. The objections to the Bill 
merely related to details, which might be 
discussed in Committee. If the Bill only 
contained the educational clauses, it ought 
to be read a second time. They heard 
constant complaints of the inefficiency of 
that branch of the profession. They were 
now anxious to improve themselves, and 
he thought they ought to give them the 
opportunity. ; 

Mr. LOWE said, the hon. Member for 
Truro said a tradesman might, by giving 
notice, charge interest on his unpaid bills ; 
and he asked why a solicitor should not do 
the same thing. The truth was, that at- 
torneys had already the power to do just 
what tradesmen did; but the present Bill 
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would enable them to charge interest with- 
out the knowledge of their clients, and 
without giving notice. If an attorney were 
to tell a client that he meant to charge in- 
terest upon his bill, the latter would pro- 
bably go to another attorney; but under 
the present measure a bill might stand 
over for years; and the client, when he 
came to discharge it, would have a large 
sum to pay of which he knew nothing. 
Attorneys, he thought, could take very 
good care of themselves without the aid of 
this provision. He thought the House was 
placed by the proceedings of the House of 
Lords in an unpleasant position with re- 
gard to this Bill. This House had sent 
up a Bill to the House of Lords contain- 
ing all the enactments of the Bill, which 
everybody approved. The House of Lords 
neither rejected the Bill, nor carried it, 
but hung it up, and sent down a Bill con- 
taining word for word the clauses already 
agreed to by this House, after having 
tacked on other clauses, which had no 
relation whatever to the matter in hand, 
but which gave the attorneys large benefits 
at the expense of the public. Suppose 
they struck out of this Bill the objection- 
able clauses, they would send up‘a second 
Bill precisely the same as the first, and he 
did not think that was a position in which 
the House of Commons ought to place it- 
self. For these reasons he should oppose 
the second reading. 

Mr. BOVILL said, he wished to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the House 
of Lords had last Session sent down a Bill 
containing a large proportion of the clauses 
in the Bill now before the House ; but owing 
to the late period at which it came down, 
the House of Commons had not had time 
to consider the measure. The subject was 
then taken up by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Southwark in the present Session, 
and the result was the Bill which was now 
in the other House. The present Bill, had, 
he thought, been too much treated as the 
measure of the Incorporated Law Society, 
which was a very inadequate representation 
either of the Bill or the motives which had 
led to its adoption. Before it was intro- 
duced the subject had been very carefully 
considered by the Judges, by the Benchers 
of the Inns of Court, and by every branch 
of the legal profession, and as a whole the 
Bill might be said to have received the 
sanction of the profession, and to have 
come down to the House with the stamp 
of approval of the law Lords. Objections 
had been taken to the clause relative to 
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certificated conveyancers; but he was au- 
thorized to say that that there would be no 
objection to the modification of this clause, 
so that it might refer only to persons ad- 
mitted as certificated conveyancers ‘ after 
the passing of the Bill.” The Bill intro- 
duced general regulations for the educa- 
tion, the examination, and the qualification 
of attorneys. No one could object to these 
provisions, for everything which tended to 
add to the respectability of the profession 
would promote the public interests. The 
clause with regard to managing clerks had 
been introduced in favour of those who had 
not had the advantage of a liberal edu- 
cation. Then came the question, should 
there be a registration of attorneys. The 
medical profession enjoyed the advantage 
of having a record of every man belong- 
ing to it. But if a person wished to know 
whether any one was an attorney he had to 
search at several places in order to ascer- 
tain the fact. and when the person was 
admitted. Then, objections were taken to 
the registration fee of 5s. The Incorpo- 
rated Law Society were Registrars by law, 
but they had not the means of making 
the registration. The council of this so- 
ciety were gentlemen of eminence in their 
profession, who gave their time and ser- 
vices without pay or remuneration for the 
interests of the profession, while they at 
the same time conferred a great advantage 
on the public at large. For himself, he 
should be prepared to recommend that 
funds, if necessary, should be placed at 
the disposal of the Incorporated Law So- 
ciety, for the purpose of enabling it to 
purge the profession of its unworthy mem- 
bers. At present the Society could not 
take the steps which the interests of the 
public required for want of funds. When 
it was remembered that the stamp duty 
amounted to £120, no attorney would 
grudge the payment of a registration fee 
of 5s. The Bill then dealt with the costs 
of solicitors, which ought also to form part 
of a Bill embracing the general interests 
of the legal profession. If objections ex- 
isted to this or any other detail of the 
Bill they ought to be dealt with in Com- 
mittee. Objections were made to the clause 
enabling solicitors to act as Justices of the 
peace. Ile could easily imagine that in 
some districts of the country it would be 
for the public advantage that a gentleman _ 
of high standing in the profession should 
be in the commission. Take, for example, 
a London solicitor who might have a coun- 
try seat in a remote part of Wales. The 
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Bill only authorized the Lord Chancellor 
to place a solicitor in the commission of 
the peace, and that high legal funetionary 
might, he thought, be safely entrusted with 
this power. He hoped that the House 
would give the Bill a second reading. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he shared in the dissatisfaction which had 
been expressed at the circumstances under 
which this Bill eame under consideration. 
There was, however, much in the Bill 
which was excellent, and though there 
were other things which he did not approve 
of, yet he would veuture to suggest the 
adoption of a more temperate course than 
had been followed elsewhere, and he should 
therefore vote for the second reading, re- 
serving to himself, of course, the fullest 
power of discussing and altering the Bill 
in Committee. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, one objection 
to the Bill was the clause relating to certi- 
fied conveyancers. He also objected to the 
clanse which would enable the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society, an irresponsible body, 
to raise £5,000 a year. That society 
ought not to be entrusted with an expendi- 
ture of so large an amount. There was 
great jealousy of that society in the coun- 
try, and great opposition to it, and very 
justly. In his opinion the £5,000 a year 
would be spent in the persecution and op- 
pression of the weak members of the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT com- 
plained of the extremely inconvenient and 
almost unconstitutional position in which 
the House of Commons had been placed in 
consequence of the conduct of the House 
of Lords in this matter. If they agreed 
to this measure, it would be the second 
Bill on the same subject passed by them 
in one Session. The House of Lords 
ought to add any new clauses they wished 
to introduce to the Bill already passed by 
the House of Commons, instead of fram- 
ing a fresh one. Le suggested that the 
present Bill should be got rid of in order 
that their Lordships might. take that 
course. 

Mr. DENMAN remarked that the addi- 
tional clauses referred to were not intro- 
duced into the former Bill in the House of 
Commons simply because they were held 
to be too remotely connected with the sub- 
ject, and such as ought to be incorporated 
in a separate measure. He thought the 
present Bill contained a great many good 
points, and ought to be considered on its 
merits. It was inconsistent with the dig- 
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nity of the House to enter too minutely 
into the history of the two measures. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he agreed with the 
Solicitor General that it was unnecessary 
to stand on any ground of punctilio as to 
the procedure with reference to the House 
of Lords. There were, however, seven ad- 
ditional clauses in this Bill, which were 
not in the measure before the House of 
Lords; and they were money clauses. Be- 
ing, as was technically termed, ‘* red-letter 
clauses,’” he very much doubted whether 
they could have been added in the House 
of Lords; so that the Commons had not 
been treated with any want of respect by 
the other House. There were many pro- 
visions in the Bill to which he entertained 
strong objections; but as he approved of 
its general principle, he should feel it his 
duty to vote for the second reading. 

Question put, ‘* That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question :”” 

The House divided :—Ayes 191 ; Noes 
29: Majority 162. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Tuesday 
Ist May. 


THE JEWS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE moved the second 
reading of this Bill. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
«That the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he rose to 
move that this Bill be read a second time 
on that day six months. He had done 
everything in his power to dissuade the 
hon. Member for Finsbury from pressing 
the Bill upon the consideration of the 
House ; but he regretted to find that his 
efforts had proved ineffectual. The mea- 
sure would invalidate the great settlement 
of the Jewish question to which both Houses 
of Parliament had come only two years ago. 
They all remembered the long and painful 
difference which had prevailed between the 
Lords and the Commons upon the subject 
before that settlement ; and they must all 
feel that it was a state of things which no 
lover of constitutional Government could 
wish to see revived. The House of Lords 
had made a concession in the matter which 
was extremely painful to a majority of 
its Members, and if the question were 
reopened a controversy must be renew- 
ed which the whole country had lamented 
during its continuance. Was there any- 
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thing in the present state of the law of | 


which the hon. Member for Finsbury, or 
those whom he appeared to represent, had 
a right to complain? Members of the 
Jewish persuasion were readily admitted 
on their election to seats in that House. 


But the House of Lords had insisted that | 


it should be open to either House, and open 
to the electoral body through their repre- 
sentatives, as far as regarded the House 
of Commons, to decide whether persons 
who did not profess ‘‘the true faith of a 
Christian ”’ should sit and vote in either 
House of Parliament- The Act gave the 
largest possible freedom to each House and 
to the country upon that subject ; and the 
fact was that the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury proposed to impose a restriction upon 
the action of that House, which was en- 
tirely unfettered under the existing law. 
No complaint of any grievance was made 
in that case, and he had even reason to 
believe that some hon. Members of the 
Jewish persuasion did not wish to see that 
Bill introduced and the former controversy 
revived. He had never been animated by 
any feeling of animosity to Gentlemen pro- 
fessing the Jewish faith ; but he had cer- 
tainly been anxious to see the Christian 
character of the British legislature main- 
tained. Ile believed that the power which 
we possessed of appealing in every case of 
dispute to Christian morality, as the basis 
of all our law, afforded the best security 
for the continuance of that freedom which 
England had so long enjoyed. The Act 
which it was now sought to repeal, though 
giving a discretionary power to either 
House of Parliament, preserved this prin- 
ciple. Ie was ready to admit that he had 
seen nothing in the conduct of Jewish Gen- 
tlemen in that [louse to disqualify them 
from taking part in its deliberations; but 
he claimed for the people of this country 
the right to decide at any time, by the 
election of their representatives, whether 
Jews should oceupy seats in the House of 
Commons. 

Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘* now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months,’ 

Mr. SPOONER seconded the Amend- 
ment, 

Mr, CONINGHAM said, he would beg 
to tell the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) that so 
long as any test applied to the admission 
of Members to that House, there could be 
no settlement of the question. 
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Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that it was 
true they admitted the Jews, but they did 
it in a manner unworthy of a Christian 
assembly. It was a most unconstitutional 
doctrine to contend that an Act of Parlia- 

/ment was an agreement bétween the two 
Houses, and that upon a question of civil 
and religious liberty a future Parliament 
could not discuss or alter it. When Lord 
Luean introduced his Bill, one of the ar- 
guments in its favour was, that if the 
House of Lords did not allow the Jews to 
be admitted by Resolution the House of 
Commons would do it without tliem. « It 
was also urged that, as a general election 
was pending, the Bill might be passed and 
the whole question submitted to the coun- 
try, when, if the people objected to the 
arrangement, they might instruct their re- 
presentatives at the hustings to alter it. 
The general election took place, and such 
an instruction was not given on any hust- 
ings, not even to the hon. Members for 
Warwickshire, but, on the eontrary, three 
more members of the Jewish persuasion 
were elected by large constituencies. It 
was said that no inconvenience had oc- 
curred, but inconvenience might any day 
occur. The result of the Committee ap- 
pointed on the Motion of the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire to consider the 
best mode of carrying into effect the Act 
for the relief of Her Majesty’s subjects 
professing the Jewish religion was to make 
it impossible for a Jew to take his seat in 
a new Parliament until the fourth day of 
the days appointed for taking the oaths 
appointed by law. They could not take 
the oaths as a Christian Member; they 
must wait four days. It was all very well 
to have that rule for the first Parliament 
after the Bill passed, but the public having 
answered the appeal to them in favour of 
the Jews the House was bound to place 
them in the same position as other Mem- 
bers. He thereforg asked the House nobly 
and generously to remove the great stain, 
not on the Jews, but on themselves, and 
to act on the Christian principle of doing 
unto others as they would that others 
should do unto them. 

Mr. KNIGHTLEY said, he should have 
been well content to let the question rest 
where it was, although he thought that it 
would have been much better if the House 
of Lords had adopted the noble Lord’s 
(Lord John Russell’s) proposition when 
they gave up the whole principle of their 
opposition to the admission of the Jews. 
| He thought also that the present law was 
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extremely cumbrous and objectionable, but 
he did not deem it expedient to reopen a 
long vexed and troublesome question by 
sending up this Bill, when they were sure 
the House of Lords would reject it. After 
all, the only inconvenience the Jews really 
suffered from the present state of the law, 
was having to wait a few minutes in the 
lobby while a Motion was passed for their 
admission. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he opposed the 
Bill. For any possible inconvenience which 
might occur under the present state of the 
law it was scarcely worth while to reopen 
the question and renew all the heartburn- 
ings and disagreeable feelings which had 
been connected with it for so many years. 
The Bill would introduce much greater in- 
conveniences and anomalies than that which 
it was intended to remedy. If it passed, 
an hon. Gentleman of the Jewish persua- 
sion elected a Member of that House 
might come to the table and take the oaths 
in the usual manner, but if the Crown 
were pleased to confer a peerage on a 
gentleman of that persuasion, he would 
not be able to take his seat in the other 
House, except by a special Resolution. 
That was placing this House in an inferior 
position, and introducing a state of things 
infinitely more inconvenient and anomalous 
than the present. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 117 ; Noes 
75: Majority 42. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day next. 

House adjourned at a Quarter 
after Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 19, 1860. 


Mivutgs] Pusurc Brris,—1l* Adulteration of 
Food or Drink. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. — ELEC- 
TIVE FRANCHISE IN COUNTIES AND 
BOROUGHS. 

MOTION FOR SELECT COMMITTEE. 
THe Ean or EGLINTON said, he 
wished to call the attention of his noble 
Mr. Knightley 
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Friend (Earl Grey), who was about to 
bring forward the Motion of which he had 
given notice relating to the Government 
Reform Bill, to the propriety of includin 
Scotland and Ireland, as well as England 
and Wales, in the reference to the Select 
Committee, if their Lordships should agree 
to its appointment. It was quite clear 
that if it was considered proper that the 
subject should be inquired into as regards 
England and Wales—and he had no doubt 
it was proper,—it was equally proper that 
the inquiry should be extended to Scotland 
and Ireland, especially as the Scotch Bill 
was essentially different from that pro- 
posed for England and Wales. It might 
be said that there would be sufficient work 
for the Committee if the inquiry were re- 
stricted to England and Wales; but, in 
whatever way it might be done—whether 
it was considered advisable to refer the 
subject of Scotland and Ireland to the 
same Committee appointed for England 
and Wales, or whether two Committees 
should be appointed,—he could not but 
think if the inquiry were assented to for 
England and Wales it should also be as- 
sented to for Scotland and Ireland. He 
therefore begged leave to cail the attention 
of his noble Friend to the propriety of in- 
cluding Scotland and Ireland in his Mo- 
tion. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, in addition 
to what we learn from other less formal 
sources of information, we know by the 
Votes of the House of Commons, that there 
is before that House a Bill which professes 
to have for its object to amend the law re- 
lating to the Representation of the People. 
The progress of that Bill has not been ra- 
pid, since it was introduced on the Ist of 
March, and has not yet passed a second 
reading. It also appears to have met with 
a very moderate amount of approval either 
within or without the walls of Parliament. 
It may, therefore, be doubtful whether it will 
ever come under your Lordships’ conside- 
ration; but, as it may do so, in anticipation 
of that event I think it right to ask your 
Lordships to appoint a Committee for the 
purpose of instituting an inquiry which, I 
think, may throw some useful light on the 
subject. My Lords, the measure is one of 
such momentous importance—any error in- 
to which we may be unfortunately betrayed 
in dealing with it may so deeply affect not 
merely the welfare but the safety of the na- 
tion—that I think your Lordships will con- 
cur with me that I shall have assigned suffi- 
cient reasons for appointing a Committee, 
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if I can show, as I feel no doubt I shall be 
able to show, that there is information cal- 
culated to assist us in forming a sound 
judgment on the subject which is not at 
present within our reach, but which we 
may hope to elicit by inquiry. My Lords, 
I need hardly remark that one of the most 
important questions which can be raised in 
the consideration of a new Reform Bill, is 
as to what is to be the future right of 
voting in counties and boroughs; and, in 
forming a judgment on this question, it is 
desirable that, with regard to any exten- 
sion of the franchise that may be proposed, 
we should know, as clearly as we can, 
what is the extent of the addition that will 
be made to the electoral body, and what 
may be the character of that addition. 
Now, my Lords, as far as regards the 
future number of the constituency in the 
Boroughs of England, there are returns on 
your Lordships’ table intended to enable 
you to form some estimate of the increase 
of voters by the extension of the franchise 
to the occupiers of houses of the annual 
value of £6 instead of £10; but, to show 
how little those returns can be trusted 
without further inquiry, I need only state 
this notorious fact, that whereas Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have estimated the pro- 
bable increase of voters from such a change 
ofthe franchise at somewhere about 200,000 
persons, a great many gentlemen, who have 
very good means of forming a judgment, 
including among them the representatives 
of some of our largest constituencies, have 
declared that they are prepared to show 
that this calculation is entirely fallacious; 
that it ought to have been at the very least 
doubled; and that 400,000, not 200,000, 
is the smallest number which ought to be 
reckoned upon as the probable addition to 
the borough voters. This opinion is also 
supported by many persons of good local 
information. Since I came into the House 
I have been told of the case of a borough in 
Cornwall, where the Government estimate 
of the increase to the constituency is at 
least one-half below what it ought to be. 
I do not know whether your Lordships 
have observed the fact, but in many of the 
local papers there are calculations of the 
same kind. I do not mean to trouble your 
Lordships with unnecessary details, and I 
will not, therefore, refer to many instances; 
but I may name one as a sample of many 
others. It appears that the number of 
Voters now on the register for Ashton is 
1,052. According to the returns laid be- 
fore Parliament, the estimated probable 
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addition to the constituency, by reducing 
the franchise to a £6 occupancy, is be- 
tween 800 and 900. A gentleman well 
acquainted with that town, has, however, 
stated in the local papers, that the pro- 
bable addition to the number of voters 
there under the operation of the Bill would 
be, instead of 800 or 900, at least 2,000. 
Now, this discrepancy between the calcu- 
lations made upon the point seems to me 
to be a matter of so much importance, that 
it becomes clearly our duty to inform our- 
selves more thoroughly with respect to it. 
By calling before us those officers of the 
Poor Law Board who have made these re- 
turns, and some of the persons engaged in 
the local administration of the poor law, as 
well as other witnesses from some of the 
principal towns throughout the country, 
we may be enabled to clear up the doubts 
which at present exist as to the accuracy of 
the returns, as well as to learn something of 
the probable condition in life of those elee- 
tors who will be admitted to the enjoyment 
of the franchise under the proposed change. 
It is, moreover, desirable not only that we 
should acquire some information with re- 
spect to their condition in life, but also with 
regard to the degree of intelligence and 
education which they may possess. And 
while the point is one of considerable im- 
portance, so far as the boroughs are con. 
cerned, in the case of which the infor- 
mation before us is deficient and not trust- 
worthy, it becomes of still greater import- 
ance in the case of counties, in reference 
to the position of which under the Bill we 
absolutely have no information at all. As 
far as I am aware Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have not even made a conjecture as to the 
probable increase of the electoral body in 
counties if the contemplated change in our 
representative system should take place. 
This I cannot look upon as right. What 
the amount is likely to be of the proposed 
addition to the electoral body in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom is, I contend, a question 
which it is of great importance to take 
into account in the decision at which we 
ought to arrive upon the measure which 
we are asked to pass into a law. The 
probable increase of the number of vo- 
ters, and the character of that increase, 
are not, however, the only questions which 
I deem worthy of consideration in dealing 
with this subject. Although there are 
doubts entertained as to the amount of the 
proposed addition to the electoral list, there 
ean be no doubt but that addition will be 
very considerable, and the distribution of 
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the franchise under the new Bill very un- 
equal. In some towns its operation will 
create very little difference as contrasted 
with the present state of things; while in 
others, in which the rents of houses are 
lower, constituencies enormous in point of 
number will be created. That being so, 
it becomes expedient to consider whether 
to intrust the privilege of returning Mem- 
bers of Parliament to those overgrown con- 
stituencies is a course which it is danger- 
ous to take, or the reverse. It seems to 
me, I confess, that we already know enough 
of the operation of such constituencies— 
especially in the case of the metropolitan 
boroughs—to render it desirable that we 
should know more upon the points to which 
I am adverting, in order that we might be 
enabled to judge how far the allegations 
which have been made as to the working 
of such constituencies are true or other- 
wise. We have ascertained from Returns 
which have been laid before Parliament 
that in constituent bodies so large as those 
of which I am speaking only a small pro- 
portion of the number of electors entitled 
to vote avail themselves of the privilege. 
According to the latest Returns, for in- 
stance, which I have seen on the subject, 
it appears that in the borough of Maryle- 
bone, out of a constituency of 21,000, 
little more than 10,000 voted at a recent 
election. In other metropolitan boroughs 
the proportion of those who actually vote 
to those who possess the franchise is, I be- 
lieve, not very different. We also know 
that the contests for those boroughs have 
been of a very expensive character—that 
individual candidates have paid for a single 
election as large a sum as £5,000, that 
being the amount only which was returned 
by the election auditor ; while I fear we 
should deceive ourselves if we were to im- 
agine that this was the actual extent of the 
expenditure which has in every instance 
been incurred. Now, it being clear from 
the Returns that only a small number of 
the electors vote on these occasions, and 
that the elections are exeedingly costly, even 
if we exclude any reference to illegal and 
concealed expenses which may have been 
incurred, it becomes expedient to ascer- 
tain to what cause these facts are to be 
attributed. We have been told by persons 
acquainted with the subject that the evils 
to which I have adverted are due to the 
great size of the constituencies in question. 
Those persons say that in consequence of 
the very great number of voters which 
they contain, no individual voter takes 
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any great interest in the exercise of 
the electoral privilege, and that as a re- 
sult it becomes necessary to use various 
means in order to bring men to the 
poll. It is, moreover, asserted that, al- 
though bribes may not be offered to par- 
ticular voters at those elections, a system 
which partakes to a great extent of the 
nature of corruption prevails; that paid 
canvassers are employed ; the interest of 
the publicans purchased by allowing long 
bills to be run up for the entertainment 
of these canvassers and their committees ; 
that machinery of this kind is largely em- 
ployed, and that the result of resorting 
to it is to make individual voters still more 
unwilling to go to the poll, inasmuch as 
they feel that their vote is practically 
valueless in opposition to the organized 
measures which are taken by the profes- 
sional traffickers in those elections. It is 
added that this unwillingness is manifested 
especially in the case of the more intelli- 
gent and educated inhabitants of the bo- 
roughs in question, who abstain from re- 
cording their votes; so that practically 
the control of the elections falls into the 
hands of a cabal, of a self-appointed com- 
mittee, and a little knot of intriguers, 
the choice of a representative being thus 
practically restricted to a comparatively 
small number of persons. That the facts 
are such as I have mentioned is openly 
stated in pamphlets and newspapers, and I 
cannot help thinking that we ought, be- 
fore we create any more of those large 
constituencies, to ascertain what amount 
of truth there is in such assertions. It is, 
of course, no easy matter to get at the 
truth of statements of this description; 
but still I am not without hope that, from 
the information which I am told different 
persons are ready to afford on the point, 
we shall be able to throw much light 
(should your Lordships think fit to grant 
the Committee for which I ask) upon the 
machinery by which the elections to which 
I am alluding are conducted, It may turn 
out on inquiry to be the case that facilities 
for personation and various other frauds 
are afforded in consequence of the number 
of electors being so large that it is difficult 
to recognize them individually. It may be 
ascertained, also, that the extreme multi- 
plication of the number of voters dimi- 
nishes, not only the value set on the fran- 
chise by the person who possesses it, but 
also the feeling of responsibility under 
which he exercises the privilege. It may, 
moreover, appear that one of the chief 
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securities which we now enjoy for the 
fair and proper conduct of elections arises 
from the fact that the voters feel them- 
selves to be a select body, exercising the 
right with which they are intrusted under 
the supervision of many of their country- 
men who do not possess the same privi- 
lege, and that this feeling materially tends 
to make them discharge their duties as 
electors for the public advantage. It seems 
to me to be all the more important that 
we should have accurate knowledge on 
these points because of that which we 


_ know takes place in the United States. I 


was much struck by reading in ‘one of 
the newspapers a letter from its ‘‘ Corre- 
spondent,”” who stated himself to be a 
citizen of New York, describing the state 
of things in that city. He declared it 
would be a safe wager that out of 100 
citizens, taken at random, not 10 could tell 
who were their representatives in Congress, 
and not five who were the members for the 
town in the State Legislature—unless it 
was said, you happened to stumble on a 
member of one of the committees by whom 
these things are really managed. These 
small knots of self-elected agitators are 
the real electors for the great city of New 
York; and the expression used by the 
writer was, I think, that the body of the 
inhabitants have as little real choice as the 
person who is asked by a conjuror to draw 
a card from a pack, who of necessity draws 
the card that the conjuror has determined 
beforehand. That is the account given by 
av American citizen of the effect produced 
in that country by the extreme multiplica- 
tion of the number of electors. And, 
therefore, it seems to me a subject well 
worthy your Lordships’ consideration, be- 
fore we determine very largely to multiply 
the number of electors, that we shall en- 
deavour, as far as we can, to obtain infor- 
mation as to the real practical working 
of elections carried on by very numerous 
bodies. We ought to know what approach 
we are likely to make to the state of things 
which I have just described; we ought to 
know whether an extension of the fran- 
chise is likely to conduce to the better dis- 
charge of the important trust of returning 
Members to Parliament. If we were to 
judge from popular harangues, and from 
the many speeches which are made in Par- 
liament, we might suppose that the exten- 
sion of the franchise is necessary in order 
to give to many of our fellow-countrymen 
some advantages of which they are at pre- 
sent unjustly deprived. I want to know 
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what is the real advantage of having a 
vote in the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment. What good does a man derive from 
being one of some hundreds or thousands, 
wko in the borough in which he lives, when 
a new Parliament is to be chosen, vote in 
the election of the Members? He derives 
no direct advantage from the privilege—I 
am supposing always that he does not make 
any improper use of it—a vote is in itself 
of no consequence whatever ; for no man 
will say that it is of advantage to him to 
possess tis sort of fractional share of the 
power of choosing Members of Parlia- 
ment. But what is of the deepest mo- 
ment to every man is, that the election 
of Members shall be so regulated as to 
afford the best security that the country 
shall be well governed, and that the in- 
terests of every class shall be fairly dealt 
with and consulted. This it is which is of 
consequence to every man, from the high- 
est to the lowest; and the mere posses- 
sion of a vote, irrespective of the objects 
for which that vote is to be exercised, is 
not for one single moment to be taken into 
account. Looking at the subject in this 
light, and considering it to be a question 
whether the extension of the franchise is 
likely to lead to a more honest and a more 
judicious exercise of the privilege and to the 
choice of a House of Commons better fitted 
for the discharge of its high duties, it will 
be for your Lordships, whenever a measure 
on this subject is brought béfore you, to 
determine what evidence we have that such 
an extension is required. For my own 
part, I do not hesitate to say, so far as we 
have at present any means of forming an 
opinion, that I see no proof at all that such 
an extension is either necessary or expe- 
dient. It seems to me that this is the 
opinion of by far the majority of those who 
have written on this subject in a dispas- 
sionate tone, and of the best and soundest 
thinkers who have expressed their views 
upon it. I do not mean to trouble your 
Lordships by citing these authorities; but 
there is one to which, from various cireum- 
stances, I attach so much importance that 
I will take the liberty of bringing it under 
your Lordships’ attention. I am sure there 
is none of your Lordships to whom: the 
name of the late Mr. Hugh Millar is not fa- 
miliar; you must know him by reputation 
and the delightful works which he has pub- 
lished. You are well aware that by his 
high moral no less than by his intellectual 
qualities he raised himself from the station 
of a working mason to a position of great 
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influence and distinction. As the editor 
of a newspaper of wide circulation he was 
accustomed carefully to consider political 
questions, his opinions with regard to 
which were decidedly Liberal; and having 
been himself a working man, he knew by 
experience the opinions and feelings of that 
class, and the whole course of his life 
showed how earnest were his desires to pro- 
mote their real interests. Mr. Millar, in one 
of his very interesting publications, under 
the name of The Cruise of the Betsy, refers 
incidentally to the subject of the franchise, 
as to which he thus expresses himself :— 

“Let Chartism assert what it pleases on the 
one hand, and Toryism on the other, the property 
qualification of the Reform Bill is essentially a 
good one for such a country as Scotland. In our 
cities it no doubt extends the political franchise 
to a fluctuating class, ill hafted in society, who 
possess it one year and want it another; but in 
our villages and smaller towns it hits very nearly 
the right medium for forming a premium on 
steady industry and character, and for securing 
that at least the mass of those who possess it 
should be sober-minded men with a stake in the 
general welfare.” ° 
That is the opinion of Mr. Hugh Millar 
with regard to Scotland; and I would re- 
mind you that the franchise in that coun- 
try is much less widely diffused in propor- 
tion to population than in England, 

I know it has been stated that it is un- 
just not to give the working classes a larger 
share in the representation, and that they 
ought not to be excluded from their fair 
share of political power. If that were true, 
and if any such exclusion were really prac- 
tised towards them, no man would more 
heartily concur than myself in the opinion 
that this was an injustice and ought to be 
remedied. But is it true? In the first 
place I venture to submit to your Lordships 
that from among the £10 householders in 
our boroughs the working classes are by no 
means excluded. In the present days of 
prosperous trade in this country there is 
no resident in an English borough who 
may not hope by industry and intelligence 
to become the occupier of a £10 house. 
Practically, a very considerable number of 
£10 householders have risen from the class 
of working men, if they do not still be- 
long to that class. They are, besides, 
closely connected with the whole body of 
the industrious classes, and have a strong 
feeling of sympathy with them. I might 
also remark that voting is not the only 
means by which political influence can be 
exercised. A man who has either never 
possessed or has never given a vote may, 
by his character and ability, exercise a 
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most powerful influence on public opinion, 
For instance, do you think the amount 
of political influence exerted by such a 
gentleman as Mr. Bright much depends 
on the effect of his individual vote? Nor 
has it, I think, been established that an 
extension of the franchise is necessary 
in order to secure that Parliament shall 
deal justly towards the working classes, 
As far as we can judge from experience, 
I submit to your Lordships that the elec- 
toral body in this country is by no means 
indifferent to the interests of the great 
bulk of the population. These matters 
must be estimated by their effects; and 
I ask whether the whole course of legis- 
lation for many years past does not prove 
that the Parliament which is returned 
under the existing rate of suffrage is 
sincerely desirous of doing what is just 
and fair by all classes of the community. 
It is said, I know, that there ought to be 
a more direct representation of the work- 
ing classes—that it is not enough that a 
certain number of these classes already 
possess votes, and that Parliament, as now 
constituted, deals justly towards them; but 
that something more is required, and that 
there ought to be persons in the House 
of Commons who would more fully express 
their sentiments. I acknowledge that there 
ought to be in that assembly the organs 
and representatives of every class, and 
especially of the working classes; and that 
it is highly important, even where their 
opinions may be mistaken and their wishes 
unwise, that they should still be expressed, 
because it is by being publicly stated and 
as publicly answered that any delusions 
which may possess the popular mind can 
most effectually be dispelled. But is this 
to be effected by a general and sweeping 
reduction of the franchise? I think there 
is great force in the argument that shows 
this cannot be the case. The industrious 
classes are so numerous, compared with all 
other classes, so like each other in their 
modes of living and general circumstances 
that it is impossible, by a general reduc- 
tion of the franchise in our cities and bo- 
roughs, to secure to these classes a more 
direct representation without giving them 
a complete political predominance. That 
point, my Lords, requires great and care- 
ful consideration. Many persons, whose 
opinions are entitled to great weight, think 
it is impossible to obtain a satisfactory re- 
sult without adopting a different principle. 
They say that by a simple reduction of the 
franchise you would do either too much or 
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too little, and that, to accomplish your ob- 
ject, you must proceed on some different 
principle. By the variety of franchises ex- 
isting before the Reform Bill all classes, it 
is said, were represented. In some towns 
the right of election belonged to the cor- 
porations or other bodies representing the 
more wealthy classes; in others it was 
vested in.the householders or freemen who 
acquired the franchise by serving a seven 
years’ apprenticeship. They returned Mem- 
bers representing the industrious classes, 
not only of those particular towns for which 
they sat, but of the kingdom in general. 
By this diversity of the right of voting in 
different places, there were thus opportu- 
nities for all classes in society to obtain a 
share in the representation; aud it is con- 
tended that, if we wish to secure the same 
object, we must return, in some degree, to 
this principle. My own opinion, I confess, 
leans to the soundness of these views; but 
I forbear from entering into this question, 
because it will form no part of the inquiry 
I ask your Lordships to institute. The 
Committee will have nothing to do with 
devising any plans of reform; by the terms 
of the Motion I am about to make it will 
be limited to the humbler task of endea- 
vouring to collect information that may 
assist your Lordships to form a judgment 
on any measure of reform that may be 
brought before you. 

But I cannot ask your Lordships to enter 
on this limited inquiry, without expressing 
my opinion that one of a far more compre- 
hensive character is urgently required. I 
believe that the principles on which a safe 
and effectual improvement of the repre- 
sentation can be accomplished have yet to 
be ascertained, and that the best mode of 
carrying these principles into effect yet re- 
mains to be discovered. I think that Par- 
liament cannot safely deal with this ques- 
tion till it has been submitted to further 
inquiry; but I have no such claims on your 
confidence as to entitle me to ask your 
Lordships to entrust such a difficult inves- 
tigation to a Committee moved for by me. 
I am not even prepared to say that any 
Committee of this House would be the best 
mode of conducting it; but I am not the 
less persuaded that it is necessary, and 
that if we would deal safely with this great 
subject, it must undergo a more searching 
and more dispassionate inquiry than it can 
receive in a discussion of a Reform Bill 
brought in by the present or any other Ad- 
ministration. The failure of the different 
attempts to pass Reform Bills within the 
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last eight years, and the very small ap- 
proval any of those Bills, framed by dif- 
ferent Governments, have received or de- 
served, ought to convince us that it is 
impossible to arrive at any satisfactory 
settlement of this great question till the 
mind of the nation is more clearly made 
up as to what it wants, and till the leaders 
of the chief political parties can arrive at 
some agreement as to the measure that is 
to be passed. If Reform Bills are to con- 
tinue to be brought forward and discussed 
in the manner they have been during the 
last and the present years, nothing but evil 
ean arise to the country. The ultimate 
overthrow of the Constitution is what we 
must expect, unless this subject shall cease 
to be the battlefield of contending parties, 
and unless there is sufficient virtue and 
patriotism left among the leaders of all 
parties to enable them to agree, either to 
leave the question as it stands—and after 
all there is really very little practical ob- 
jection to the working of our representa- 
tion—or else to endeavour to concur in 
some measure framed according to prin- 
ciples which political wisdom and experi- 
ence have suggested—and not with the 
mere purpose of catching a little fleeting 
popularity, or to patch up for a time a dif- 
ficult and troublesome question. Unless 
they will do this there is danger of a great 
calamity befalling the nation, by the over- 
throw of the balance of political power. I 
believe that only a small fraction of the 
nation wishes to disturb the balance at 
present existing. The great mass of the 
people are well aware of the benefits 
they enjoy under our present Constitu- 
tion; they are well aware that we enjoy 
a greater share of real liberty and of the 
blessings of good government than any 
other people on earth; and if the ques- 
tion were put to them distinctly whether 
they would abide by the main principles 
of the Constitution to which we owe so 
much, or whether they would depart from 
those principles to seek some new and un- 
tried system for the uncertain benefits it 
might confer, I am persuaded the answer 
of ninety-nine of every 100 in every rank 
of the community would be to abide by the 
constitution as it exists. But the danger 
is that in the strife of parties, and from 
weariness of a vain and barren struggle, 
the nation and Parliament may at length 
be prevailed upon to pass some measure of 
which the fatal working will not be under- 
stood till too late, and would only be known 
by experience ; some measure founded on 
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no principle, unsettling what exists, and 
settling nothing ; some measure of which 
the apparent moderation would be only a 
snare and an additional danger, and which, 
if agreed to in the vain hope of obtaining 
a temporary respite from agitation, and a 
settlement of the question at least for a 
time, will be found on the contrary only to 
have increased all the existing difficulties, 
and to have opened the door to farther 
and indefinite changes which will be forced 
upon us in rapid succession till nothing is 
left to concede, and till our well-balanced 
Constitution is utterly overthrown, and an 
unchecked democracy is established on its 
ruins. That is what we have to fear, and 
what has happened in other nations, the 
example of the gradual corruption of free 
institutions in other countries, in ancient 
and modern times, ought to be to us a bea- 
con pointing out the dangers on which we 
seem to be so blindly running. Above all, 
the example of the United States ought to 
be a warning to us that we cannot lay these 
things too deeply to heart. Let me remind 
your Lordships that the great men who 
brought the Revolutionary War with this 
country to a successful close established a 
Federal Constitution, by which they thought 
they had provided sufficient checks against 
the dangers of an unbalanced democracy. 
At that time the Constitutions of the seve- 
ral States were founded on similar princi- 
ples. But almost every check then pro- 
vided against abuse has been, one after the 
other, swept away, and the unchecked do- 
minion of the mere numerical majority has 
been established, both in the Federal and 
the State Governments. My Lords, I be- 
lieve if the contemporaries of Washington 
had been asked whether they would aban- 
don the system then established for the one 
that has replaced it, they would have an- 
swered unanimously, “‘ We will not try so 
dangerous an experiment.” But the change 
has taken place, nevertheless, and how? By 
@ succession of changes at first apparently 
inconsiderable in themselves, but all lead- 
ing by a gradual, steady, and certain pro- 
gression to that result which we now see. 
And how has that change worked for the 
- happiness and well-being of the people of 
the United States ? 

In bringing this part of the subject un- 
der your attention, I wish to say nothing 
which can wound the feelings of a people 
for whom, individually, I entertain the 
highest respect and admiration — but it 
would be false delicacy in me to abstain 
from describing the evils which now afflict 
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that kindred nation, and which the best 
aud most enlightened of their own citizens 
are the first to admit and deplore. I will 
endeavour then, shortly to point out to 
your Lordships what is the state of things 
now existing in the United States, as de- 
scribed by witnesses of the highest autho- 
rity, native and foreign. In the first place, 


it is admitted that the ablest and more en. ° 


lightened citizens of the United States are 
absolutely excluded from all share in the 
Government. They not only exercise no 
public functions, but they have not even 
the smallest influence over the acts of the 
Government. They are perfectly helpless 
and powerless, and the whole power, both 
legislative and executive, has fallen exelu- 
sively into the hands of those men who do 
not scruple to flatter the lowest passions of 
the mob. The effects of this are seen 
both in the Executive Government and 
in the Legislature. I do not intend to 
dwell upon the topic, but we all know in 
what manner the relations of the United 
States with foreign nations are carried on. 
Everybody is aware of the unscrupulous, 
overbearing tone which marks their in- 
tercourse with foreign nations. If any 
one European nation were to act in the 
same manner, it could not escape war 
for a single year. We ourselves have re- 
peatedly been on the verge of a quarrel 
with the United States. With no diverg- 
ence of interests, but the strongest pos- 
sible interest on both sides to maintain the 
closest friendship, we have more than once 
been on the eve of a quarrel, and that 
great calamity has only been avoided be- 
cause the Government of this country has 
had the good sense more than once to 
treat the Government of the United States 
much as we should treat spoilt children, 
and though the right was clearly on our 
side, has yielded to the unreasonable pre- 
tensions of the United States. There is 
a danger that this may be pushed too far, 
and that a question may arise on which our 
honour and our interests will make con- 
cessions on our part impossible. If from 
the Executive Government we turn to look 
at the proceedings of Congress and of the 
State Legislature we find them marked 
by habitual coarseness and vulgarity, and 
sometimes even disgraced by scenes of ac- 
tual violence. We find that their measures, 
instead of being directed by a desire to 
promote the welfare of the nation by er- 
lightened legislation, seem to have no other 
object but to satisfy the cupidity or the 
passions of their members. Let me point 
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out to your Lordships just one remark- 
able contrast between Congress and the 
British Parliament. In our Parliament, 
which has been condemned as so faulty, 
public opinion—that is, the opinion not of 
mere numbers, but of the enlightened and 
educated part of the nation—has been 
strong enough to enforce the application 
of sound political science in our financial 
and commercial legislation. It has swept 
away all protection, and has placed our 
revenue laws on a system which is admitted 
to be, on the whole, wise, sound, and bene- 
ficial. But while public opinion has been 
able to do this in England, contrary to the 
wishes and contrary to the supposed inte- 
rests of that landed aristocracy which is 
said to possess undue power in Parliament, 
and to abuse it for the oppression of the 
nation, Congress, on the contrary, bas 
maintained the very narrowest system of 
exploded protection; and at this moment 
the revenue laws of the United States are 
of such a character, that no man who has 
the slightest pretension to a knowledge of 
the subject, can doubt that they impose a 
great and needless burden on the mass of 
the community for the benefit of a few. 
But, worse than this, the system has led 
to the most hideous corruption, which per- 
vades every department of the Government. 
This is universally admitted and deplored, 
not by one party or one set of men only, 
but by all. The fact has been set in the 
clearest light by one of the highest authori- 
ties to which I would venture to appeal, that 
of the President himself. In a letter dated 
February 23, 1859, Mr. Buchanan speaks 
of ‘‘the disastrous influence which excessive 
and lavish expenditure of the public money 
may exert on the character of our free in- 
stitutions,’ and he goes on to say:— 

“A strong tendency towards extravagance is 
the great political evil of the present day. Money 
from the national treasury is constantly demanded 
to enrich contractors, speculators, and agents, and 
these projects are gilded with every allurement 
which can be imparted to them by ingenuity and 
talent. Claims which had been condemned by 
former decisions, and had become rusty with age, 
have been again revived, and have been paid, prin- 
cipal and interest. Indeed, there seems to be a 
general rush to obtain money from the treasury 
on any and every pretence.” 

He adverts in this passage to one of the 
most extraordinary modes of corruption 
which can be imagined. Some old claim on 
the Government, which has been considered 
and rejected years ago on good and suft- 
cient grounds, is brought forward again, 
and by an arrangement among the parties 
who are to share in the benefits of the de- 
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cision, the old decision is reversed, and this 
fancied claim is satisfied by an extravagant 
grant from the public treasury. This sys- 
tem of corruption is shamelessly avowed in 
the maxim which is loudly proclaimed, ‘* To 
the victors belong the spoils.”” The mean- 
ing of this is, that each new President of 
the United States is to make a wholesale 
dismissal of public servants, and to fill their 
places without even the slightest pretension 
to any reference to the fitness of the new 
holders, but solely with reference to their 
claims on the party which has brought 
him into power. Still more remarkable is 
the fact that it is openly asserted that Acts 
of Congress and of the State Legislatures 
are often obtained by direct pecuniary cor- 
ruption. One ease of this kind—a railway 
case—attracted much attention two years 
ago, and was mentioned in the City article 
of The Times. It appears to be the prac- 
tice of Congress to make grants of public 
lands to some of the Western States for the 
purpose of enabling them to encourage the 
formation of railways. These grants are 
in the first instance obtained from Congress 
in the corrupt manner I have described, 
and, when obtained, are used very much in 
the same manner by the Legislatures of 
individual States. A railway in Wisconsin 
obtained an act of the State Legislature 
making to the Company a grant of land 
by the wholesale purchase of the whole 
Government of the State. The case was 
so flagrant that it became impossible ulti- 
mately to refuse an investigation, and the 
following facts were reported to have been 
clearly proved:—Thirteen Members of the 
Senate received bonds to the amount of 
£35,000, in sums varying from £2,000 
to £5,000 each; sixty Members of the 
House received sums varying from £1,000 
to £2,000 each, and only four Members 
voted for the Bill without pay. The Go- 
vernor of the State received for his share 
in passing the Bill £10,000—the Govern- 
ment is supposed to be carried on economi- 
cally there, and the salaries are small, but 
with such irregular gains its public servants 
are certainly not less costly to the State than 
our own more highly paid ones—his Private 
Secretary got £1,000, the Lieutenant- 
Governor got £2,000, the Controller of the 
Bank £2,000, and the Clerks of the House 
from £1,000 to £2,000 each. Then there 
is a gross sum put down for “ outsiders” 
—that is lobby agents and various un- 
defined expenses of that kind—£50,000. 
This does not rest upon mere loose state- 
ment; it is the result of an official inquiry 
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by a Committee of the Legislature—it is 
the history of the transaction as reported 
by a Committee of the succeeding House 
of Representatives. That is an example 
of the state of things which has arisen in 
that country. Before leaving the subject 
of America, there is another point which I 
really must mention. I stated to your 
Lordships that the President of the United 
States, with the most praiseworthy spirit, 
had written a letter tv caution the country 
against the extreme extravagance which in 
modern times has prevailed; but I am sorry 
to say the President appears to be himself 
unable entirely to resist the effects of the 
system ; because there has been an inquiry 
into the state of the navy in the United 
States, and the result of that inquiry has 
been the publication of a mass of docu- 
ments which I am sure no man can read 
without the greatest astonishment. Con- 
tracts are proved to have been habitually 
and avowedly made to promote, not the in- 
terest of the public, but of the individual. 
A physician is shown to have been ap- 
pointed to be agent for the purchase of 
coal, who knew nothing about coal, who 
never did anything in the purchase of coal 
but signing the certificates brought to him, 
and who received the appointment in order 
to share with others the profit of the con- 
tract. More than this. We have letters 
addressed to the highest officers of the Go- 
vernment calling on them to grant contracts 
to particular individuals for electioneer- 
ing purposes. One letter is addressed to 
Mr. Buchanan himself, urging him in the 
strongest manner to have the contract for 
the machinery of a steam-sloop assigned 
to a particular house in Philadelphia with 
a view to obtaining their influence in the 
approaching election. There is no disguise. 
It is put openly that it is of importance, in 
the then state of the election, that the 
contract should be given to this particular 
house. I appeal to your Lordships whe- 
ther, if a letter were addressed to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, making a demand 
of that kind, and it were proved that he 
had listened to it for a moment, he would 
not by the universal indignation of all par- 
ties in Parliament, and out of it, be driven 
from the councils of the State. But how 
did the President of the United States treat 
the matter? The letter to which I have 
referred was simply sent to the Secretary 
of the Navy with this indorsement :— 


“The enclosed letter, from Colonel Patterson, 
of Philadelphia, is submitted to the attention of 
the Secretary of the Navy.—J. B.” 


Earl Grey 
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Such corruption produces its natural ef. 
fects upon every interest and upon every 
class in the country, and above all, I am 
sorry to say, upon the administration of 
justice. Your Lordships are all aware that 
not many years ago the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States were 
regarded with the greatest respect, not 
only there, but in this country. The Judges 
were enlightened, honest, honourable men, 
and their dicta were often quoted in our 
own Courts as of high authority. How 
has this state of things been altered? 
Under the system which has arisen in Ame- 
rica, appointments to the Supreme Court, 
like all other appointments, have been used 
for party purposes and as a natural conse- 
quence, that Court has lost the high cha- 
racter it formerly possessed. It no longer 
commands the respect which it did in better 
days, and some of the decisions which it 
has recently pronounced have excited the 
disgust of all high-minded men in America. 
But this is by no means the worst—in the 
Federal Courts the state of things is not 
good, but at least they have still Judges 
who hold office during good behaviour, and 
may therefore venture to act with inde- 
pendence. But in many of the States— 
I believe I may say in most of them— 
the Judges are now elected. They are 
not only originally appointed by election, 
but they are appointed only for short pe- 
riods ; consequently they are looking for- 
ward to re-election ;—and in some States 
they are elected annually, and their sala- 
ries are voted annually by the Assembly. 
This has arisen, because when the undis- 
puted dominion of a numerical majority of 
the nation had been established, they will 
not bear to have the desires and passions 
of the hour checked by a firm adminis- 
tration of the law. The effect has been 
to degrade the character both of the 
Bench and the Bar. It is stated in the 
American newspapers, and the evidence 
is confirmed by that of impartial ob- 
servers, that the laws in that country are 
now become mere cobwebs to resist either 
the rich or the popular feeling of the mo- 
ment. While the rich and the upper classes 
are excluded from any legitimate influence 
in the government of the country, the ille- 
gitimate influence of money is greater than 
ever, and it is stated that rich men have 
little to fear from the law in a majority of 
the States of the Union. How it acts 
when any popular feeling is involved will 
be best understood from a short statement 
which I beg leave to make to your Lord- 
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ships. Inthe autumn of 1858 there exist- 
ed @ quarantine establishment which had 
been established by the authority of the 
Legislature and of the Government in the 
neighbourhood of New York. The situa- 
tion was one where many villas had been 
built for the citizens of New York, to 
which the quarantine establishment was 
regarded as a nuisance, and its removal 
was desired. The inhabitants of the dis- 
trict attempted to get it removed, and, not 
succeeding in doing so by legal means, the 
course they took was to assemble and burn 
itdown. No secret was made beforehand 
of what was intended, on the contrary, the 
time at which the outrage was to be com- 
mitted was openly proclaimed, and at the 
time appointed the rioters accordingly as- 
sembled and deliberately set fire to and de- 
stroyed the building. They first remov- 
ed the sick, but I believe the lives of some 
were lost by the exposure to the weather 
they endured. Not the slightest attempt 
was made by the authorities to resist the 
outrage which they knew to be intended, 
and only a nominal attempt to punish the 
perpetrators. Proceedings were taken 
against them, but I find in a local paper, 
those proceedings described as a protract- 
ed farce, and the result was a decision 
from the Bench that, as the quarantine 
establishment had been pronounced a nui- 
sance by the grand jury, the rioters were 
justified in burning it down. This is a 
sample of the manner in which the law 
is now expounded in one of the States of 
the Union. I say nothing of those abuses, 
of which I am afraid there can be no doubt, 
in the police of New York that make life 
and property unsafe in many parts of that 
great commercial metropolis. I refer only 
to known facts, which stand on clear offi- 
cial statements, and which cannot be de- 
nied or doubted. 

Perhaps I shall be told that there is 
no danger of our coming to such a state 
of things as this—that the reverence of 
Englishmen for law and justice, and their 
desire to see it fairly administered, are so 
great that they will never for a moment 
follow such an evil example. But I believe 
that seventy years ago these feelings were 
quite as strong in America as they now 
are in England, and I beg to remind your 
Lordships that when you once establish the 
irresponsible power of a mere numerical 
majority of a nation, they are led on in- 
sensibly from one step to another, until the 
consequence is the establishment of such a 
tyranny as I have now been describing. I 
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believe that this experiment of Government 
by a numerical majority has been tried in 
America under circumstances of far less 
danger than it would be in this country ; 
and I refer your Lordships to an admira- 
ble letter which records for our instruction 
the opinion formed on this subject by the 
great historian and statesman, in whom this 
House, this country, and the civilized world, 
have lately experienced so irreparable a 
loss. I refer to the letter of Lord Mac- 
aulay, in which he points out with his 
usual power of language and of argument 
that, in a country still so imperfectly set- 
tled as the United States, where the popu- 
lation have the opportunity of spreading 
over a wide territory, the experiment of 
government by a numerical majority has 
been tried under far greater advantages and 
with far less danger than it would be in a 
thickly-peopled country like our own. I 
have referred to these things because I think 
they ought to render us cautious how we 
take any steps which may lead to the estab- 
lishment of such a system of government in 
this country. But we do not need the exam- 
ple of America in order to enable us to judge 
what must be the character of such a Go- 
vernment if established here. From the 
speeches which have been delivered during 
the last two years to various audiences 
throughout the country by a gentleman 
of great energy and talent—I mean Mr. 
Bright—we may form some conception of 
the degree of moderation, wisdom, and jus- 
tice, with which power would be exercised 
if placed exclusively in the hands of that 
class to whom his speeches were addressed. 
I will not trouble your Lordships with quo- 
tations from those speeches; if your Lord- 
ships will but look at the points that were 
cheered, you will see some test of the de- 
grees of wisdom, moderation, and justice, 
with which power would be used, if en- 
trusted exclusively to a single class. 

I feel I have already trespassed too long 
upon your Lordships’ attention. I will 
therefore pursue this topic no further, and 
only express my hope that what I have 
said may be sufficient to satisfy you of the 
propriety of granting the Committee I ask 
for, in order to inquire whether by adopt- 
ing the changes which are now proposed 
in the representative system, you would 
not virtually concentrate the real power 
solely in the hands of a particular class, 
and deprive all other classes of their pro- 
per share. Let it not be supposed I ob- 
ject to a well-considered measure of Re- 
form. I never expressed the opinion that 
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the Reform Bill of 1832 ought to be a 
final measure. I do not think that finality 
belongs to human legislation. But this I 
have always said, and this I still say, that 
when you have a Constitution which secures 
to the people the blessings of good govern- 
ment and the largest amount of liberty, 
and is practically found to work well, you 
ought not lightly to disturb that arrange- 
ment, and above all things you ought not 
to adopt any change of which you cannot 
see pretty clearly the probable effect and 
ultimate consequences. You are bound 
to remember that the Constitution of this 
country is, as it is well described by our 
greatest political writer, a well-balanced 
and complicated machine, and that if you 
venture to disturb its operations with a rash 
hand, you may throw it out of working 
order. Even in correcting admitted faults 
you may do harm, unless you take care at 
the same time to correct faults in the op- 
posite direction. I believe that the cireum- 
stances of the times impose upon us a great 
and solemn duty; and when any Bill of 
Reform is brought before us it will be our 
duty to give it our deliberate attention, 
and to refuse steadfastly to pass any mea- 
sure, unless we are satisfied it will promote 
the future interests of this great country. 
In order to enable us to discharge that 
duty, and to provide us with information 
on which we may form our judgment, I 
beg to move, in the terms of my notice— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire what would be the probable Increase of the 
Number of Electors in the Counties and Boroughs 
of England and Wales from a Reduction of the 
Franchise, and whether any or what Change is 
likely to be made in the Character of the Consti- 
tuencies by such Increase: Also, what Difference 
there is between large and small Constituencies 
in respect of the Proportion of registered Electors 
who usually vote in contested Elections, and into 
the Causes of any such Difference which may be 
found to exist, likewise into the Means by which 
Elections in very large Constituencies are practi- 


cally determined, and into the Expense incurred 
in conducting them.” 


Tue Duke or ARGYLL: My Lords, it 
is not the intention of the Government to 
oppose the Motion of my noble Friend. 
We are perfectly willing that the inquiry 
asked for—though the terms of the Mo- 
tion are somewhat loosely worded—should 
be instituted as far as it is capable of hav- 
ing a proper and useful direction given to 
it. It must be, however, on the distinet 
understanding, which I believe my noble 
Friend admits, that it is a bond fide Mo- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion which will guide us in our deliberations 
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on the measure of Reform when it comes 
up from the other House of Parliament, 
and that the appointment of the Select 
Committee is not to have the effect of 
shelving the question, or causing unneces- 
sary delay in the consideration of the Bill, 
when it shall come up from the House of 
Commons. Upon that understanding the 
Government are prepared to enter into the 
inquiry with my noble Friend. If, indeed, 
the Select Committee now moved for were 
to inquire into all the matters my noble 
Friend has referred to—into the decay of 
nations in ancient and modern times, the 
alleged decline of the American constitu. 
tion, and the state of the United States 
now as compared with what it might have 
been had the institutions devised for it by 
General Washington and his associates 
been maintained—I should indeed despair 
of any progress being made for a very con- 
siderable time, and should regard with un- 
mitigated commiseration the unhappy Jot 
of the Members chosen to serve upon the 
Committee. But I, understand my noble 
Friend intends the inquiry to have a more 
definite direction. Some of his observa- 
tions seemed to imply that he wished the 
inquiry to be directed to the verification or 
correction of certain Returns produced by 
the Government for the purpose of inform- 
ing Parliament of the probable effects of 
the measure they have introduced; and the 
Government are perfectly willing that the 
accuracy of these Returns should be tested 
by the Committee. I do not, therefore, at 
present deem it necessary to enter into any 
defence of these Returns; but I must say 
I was surprised at the way in which my 
noble Friend treated that question. My 
noble Friend, in proof of the inaccuracy of 
the Returns, said he need only refer to the 
fact that several Members of Parliament 
representing important constituencies had, 
in their place in the House of Commons, 
stated that in reference to their own re- 
spective boroughs the Returns were most 
erroneous. I admit that several Members 
of Parliament have challenged the accu- 
racy of these Returns as regarded their 
respective boroughs; but I am informed by 
the Department from which the Returns 
emanated, that, in consequence of these 
allegations, inquiries have been made in 
the specific cases referred to, and the Re- 
turns have been found perfectly accurate. 
The charges of inaccuracy are almost all 
couched in the vaguest terms, and are 
founded on letters of individual electors to 
their Members, who say that as the result 
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of their private inquiries they have come 
to the conclusion that the Returns are in- 
accurate. I think that the statement of 
the public Department which has had ac- 
cess to the official records of the various 
boroughs is possessed of more authority 
than the unsupported assertions of any in- 
dividual constituent. One alleged source 
of fallacy in these Returns has been point- 
ed out more specifically. It has been said 
that in a very large number of boroughs 
the strict requirements of the law are not 
complied with, and that all the persons 
who are assessed for poor rates are not en- 
tered in the rate-books. That is perfectly 
true. There are, I believe, a large num- 
ber of parishes and boroughs in which the 
system of compounding for tenancies is 
adopted, and in such cases the names of 
the tenants do not appear in the rate-book. 
But I can assure your Lordships, on the 
authority of the Poor-Law Department, 
that specific instructions were given to 
clerks of unions, who are officers of intel- 
ligence and education, that in all cases of 
compounded tenancies, though the names 
of occupants are not entered in the rate- 
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such full particulars with regard to the 
county constituencies was that a £10 fran- 
chise in counties was a prominent feature 
in the Reform Bill brought in by our pre- 
decessors in office. Such a franchise has 
been over and over again voted by the 
House of Commons; and, as compared 
with the proposed borough franchise, it is 
objected to by very few persons in either 
branch of the Legislature. Having said 
thus much in reference to the assent of the 
Government to the institution of this in- 
quiry, and carefully guarded them from 
being supposed to admit it as a cause of 
delay in the consideration of important 
measures which may come up to us on the 
subject of reform, I should have been well 
content to say no more on the general 
question. But I am sure your Lordships 
will feel, after the speech of my noble 
Friend, that any Member of the Govern- 
ment who follows him would be guilty of 
a very grave dereliction of public duty if 
he allowed all that has fallen from the 
noble Earl to pass without some observa- 
tion, or, I think I may say, without some 
protest. I have this difficulty in answer- 
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required value should be included in the 
Returns. 
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this question, that they appear to me so 


I believe that has been done | wholly wide of the mark. My noble Friend 


in all cases, and although there may be occupied the attention of the House for 
some slight errors in the Returns, I shall | nearly an hour with very interesting de- 
be surprised if there are found to be any | tails of the degeneracy of the American 


serious ones. 


care was taken that those officers should 
understand the. object of the Returns that 
were to be obtained—namely, to give Par- 
liament as near an estimate as possible of 
the numbers of male occupiers of various 
classes of tenements. The noble Earl has 
referred to a noble Lord behind him (Lord 
Vivian) as having pointed out the incorrect- 
ness of the information procured. I can 
assure the noble Lord that, as far as re- 
gards the source of error that has been 
commonly dwelt upon, it has not been al- 
lowed to operate against the accuracy of 
these Returns. It is perfectly true that as 
elaborate Returns have not been obtained 
with respect to the county constituencies, 
as have been laid before Parliament with 
respect to the boroughs; but there are 
other means of getting access to an esti- 
mate of the county franchise. There are 
various Returns before Parliament from 
which that information can be gathered by 
any nobie Lord who refers to them. An- 
other reason which has prevented the Go- 
vernment from presenting to Parliament 





In the instructions sent| democracy. Now, if any Bill had been 
down to the boards of guardians great | 


introduced into Parliament by any Go- 
vernment proposing to lower the franchise 
in this country as it has been lowered in 
America, or proposing a system of univer- 
sal suffrage and the ballot—which, by the 
way, is termed across the Atlantic ** the 
sneaking ballot”—then I should willingly 
receive the lecture of my noble Friend as 
@ grave argument against our measure. I 
have no hesitation, my Lords, in saying 
that I should view with the greatest pos- 
sible alarm and dismay the institution of 
universal suffrage, especially if accompani- 
ed by the ballot. I believe they are two 
great instruments of modern despotism, 
most hostile to the liberties of mankind. 
I see them used all over Europe, some- 
times to cajole, sometimes to terrify, the 
poorest and most uninstructed of men into 
a surrender not merely of their own liber- 
ties, but of the liberties of others who are 
more enlightened and more independent 
than themselves. But I repudiate alto- 
gether the lesson read us by my noble 
Friend as applicable to any measure pro- 


posed or likely to be proposed in this coun- 
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try by any Government. The noble Earl 
has intimated very clearly that he desires 
no change whatever in the existing consti- 
tuencies of this kingdom. He is opposed, 
at least, to all reduction of the borough 
franchise. I ask my noble Friend, and I 
ask the House, whether that is an opiniou 
which any Government is now in a position 
to act upon? His observations on this 
point were received, I thought, with very 
faint acquiescence by noble Lords opposite. 
I beg the House to consider what has been 
the history of this question, and what is 
the situation in regard to it in which the 
leading men of all parties have been placed 
by their course within the last ten years. 
It is now upwards of nine years since the 
First Minister of the Crown undertook to 
deal as a whole with the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform. Since then we have 
had six successive Governments; every one 
of which, except the short-lived Govern- 
ment of the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Derby), in 1852, has pledged itself. to 
bring forward a measure at the earliest 
possible opportunity to settle, if it could, 
this great question. I must say I heard 
my noble Friend’s language on this subject 
with astonishment. Recollecting as 1 do 
that he was himself a Member of the Li- 
beral Government in 1852, which, on the 
united responsibility of the Cabinet, di- 
rected the attention of Parliament, through 
the Speech from the Throne, to the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, and which 
afterwards proposed a Bill to reduce the 
borough franchise to a £5 rating, or an 
amount, at the highest estimate, not dif- 
fering more than 20s. from the borough 
franchise of the present Government—I 
say my noble Friend was responsible with 
his colleagues for that measure; and from 
that responsibility, let me tell him, he can- 
not escape. When, therefore, I hear him 
protesting that there is no necessity what- 
ever for dealing with this question, or at 
least for dealing with it in the way of re- 
duction, I can only ask him, ‘** When did 
this conviction flash upon his mind?”” He 
was no young and inexperienced states- 
man in 1852. He had had a long acquaint- 
ance with public affairs, and he knows how 
the decision of the Government was then 
brought about. [Earl Grey: Hear, hear!] 
I quite understand the meaning of that 
cheer. My noble Friend intends to inti- 
mate—what has over and over again been 
alleged by all the opponents of Reform— 
that this question has been raised through 
the personal indiscretion of a statesman 
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who was then one of his colleagues, 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I am astonished at 
that intimation from my noble Friend, 
for, although we may not all have been in 
the Cabinet of 1852, we all know, from 
our access to the public sources of infor- 
mation, what then took place. The deter. 
mination of Lord John Russell’s Govern- 
ment to deal with the question of Reform 
did not originate—as is sufficiently proved 
by the Parliamentary transactions of the 
period—from any personal desire of Lord 
John Russell to take the subject up. For 
what was the fact? Lord John Russell’s 
Government was more than once defeated, 
if I recollect aright, on a Motion by an in- 
dependent Member of Parliament—one of 
their own party, indeed, but unconnected 
with the Government—who was vigorously 
opposed by Lord John Russell—I mean 
Mr. Locke King—on this very question 
of a £10 franchise in counties. The Go- 
vernment in consequence of that vote re- 
signed. The noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby) was called upon to form 
a Ministry; and in a speech which he 
made in this House, stating the reasons 
which had induced him to relinquish the 
task committed to him by the Queen, he 
gave a long and very able analysis of the 
division that had occurred in the other 
House. He proved that Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Government had been placed in a 
minority, not by the votes of those with 
whom the noble Earl was politically con- 
nected, but by a majority composed of 
members of its own party. voting against 
it on the question of reform. I- contend 
this disproves the assertion of my noble 
Friend that this question of Reform was 
raised by any personal desire of Lord John 
Russell. It was raised by an independent 
Member of Parliament on the question of 
the £10 county franchise ; and it was then 
felt by the independent Liberal party that 
the subject could not be dealt with merely 
incidentally or in detail ; that if they 
touched it at all they must deal with the 
whole question ; and the Bill of 1852 was 
accordingly introduced. I can only ac- 
count for the change of opinion which has 
come over the noble Earl’s mind by that 
long interval which separates the specula- 
tions of individuals acting in an isolated 
position from their convictions when Mem- 
bers of a Government acting together and 
responsible for the conduct of public affairs. 
What is the position in which the borough 
franchise stands? I have never thought 
that full justice was done to the Reform 
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Bill of the late Government ; but the 
greatest injustice that was done to it was 
inflicted by its own unnatural parent. It 
was most ably drawn, and conceived on 
distinct and definite principles. One of 
its most prominent features was that the 
Reform of Parliament should be dealt with 
exclusive of any lowering of the franchise. 
Let me quote the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the measure of 
the late Government. Mr. Disraeli said, 
in introducing the Reform Bill :— 


“T am ready to admit that there are many 
persons quite capable of exercising the suffrage 
who do not live in £10 houses, and whom I 
should wish to see possessing the suffrage. But 
should we obtain that result by—I won’t call it 
the vulgar expedient, because the epithet might 
be misinterpreted, though I should not use it in 
an offensive sense—but by the coarse and com- 
mon expedient which is recommended, by what 
is called ‘lowering the franchise in towns ?’” 
[3 Hansard, clii. p.984.] 


Ilere is another passage from the same 
speech :— 


“It certainly would be most injudicious, not to 
say intolerable, when we are guarding ourselves 
against the predominance of a territorial aristo- 
cracy and the predominance of a manufacturing 
and commercial oligarchy, that we should reform 
Parliament by securing the predominance of a 
I hold d acy.” [Jvid, p- 985.]} 


On the 31st of March, Mr. Disraeli again 
says :— 





“That being my opinion, I cannot look upon 
what is called reduction of franchise in boroughs 
but with alarm. I have never yet met any argu- 
ment which fairly encounters the objections that 
are urged againstit.” [3 Hansard, cliii. p. 1246.] 


Now, I think that these passages of Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech bear out the assertion I 
now venture to make, that one of the 
prominent features of that Bill—the essen- 
tial feature which distinguished it from all 
other Bills previously introduced—was that 
it proposed to deal with the question of 
Reform somewhat in the same way as I 
suppose my noble Friend proposes to deal 
with it—without lowering the borough 
franchise. I do not, my Lords, in saying 
this, mean to throw ridicule on such a 
mode of procedure. The opinion may be 
maintained by many. I was well aware 
that it was maintained by Mr. Hugh Millar, 
whom my noble Friend has quoted to- 
night, and others, that the present borough 
franchise is low enough. We are not of 
that opinion. But what happened with 
the Bill of the late Government? I am 
not speaking of its treatment ab extra, but 
of its treatment at the hands of its own 
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parent. During the discussions that arose 
in the other House of Parliament every 
subsequent speech of Mr. Disraeli was 
marked by a distinct step backward on this 
point. He declined to admit that it was 
one of the principles of his Bill. When 
pressed on the point he would give no 
definite answer. Everything was a matter 
of detail and to go before the Committee. 
That was not dealing fairly with the Bill 
of the late Government. Let me now di- 
rect the attention of the House to what 
was said by the same right hon. Gentle- 
man when the new Parliament assembled. 
When the late Government was defeated 
on the Motion of my noble Friend Lord 
John Russell, the first thing they did, both 
in this and the other House of Parliament, 
was to say, ‘‘ Remember we do not go to 
the hustings with this Bill—we are quit 
of it altogether ’’:—and one of the objects 
in being quit of it was to get rid of the 
mode in which it proposed to deal with the 
borough franchise. I can readily admit 
that there was a good deal of claptrap 
talked at the last general election ; but I 
may appeal to noble Lords on both sides 
whether, although there was no sort of 
democratic excitement, there was not a 
considerable and almost universal pressure 
put on all those who addressed the con- 
stituencies in regard to the question of the 
borough franchise, and whether Members 
of the Conservative party did not find it 
generally necessary to profess a recon- 
sideration of their Bill in reference to the 
borough franchise. When the new Parlia- 
ment met, a vote of want of confidence was 
moved, and what was the deliverance of 
Mr. Disraeli on this most significant of all 
heads? He was then combating the vote 
of want of confidence. He had been speak- 
ing of the £10 county franchise, aud he 
says :— 

“The question of the borough franchise was 
not in that condition of maturity. Until the 
last great debate that question has never been 
thoroughly grappled with in this House. It has 
never been brought forward by persons of any 
eminence, nor has it at any time attracted or com- 
manded much attention. Well, in that direction 
we proceeded very cautiously, as you must do 
with that part of a subject for which the public 
mind is not so ripe as for the other. pe 
I am perfectly ready to admit, on the part of the 
Government, that that proposition was not favour- 
ed by this House, nor was it sufficiently favoured 
by the country to be one upon which we can in- 
sist. The question of the borough franchise, how- 
ever, must be dealt with, and it must be dealt 
with, too, with reference to the introduction of the 
working classes. We admit that that has been 
the opinion of Parliament, and that it has been 
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the opinion of the country as shown by the hon. 
Gentlemen who have been returned to this House. 
+ . + « » Weare perfectly prepared to deal 
with that question of the borough franchise and 
the introduction of the working classes by lower- 
ing the franchise in boroughs, and by acting in 
that direction with sincerity, because, as I ven- 
tured to observe in the debate upon our measure, 
if you intend to admit the working classes to the 
franchise by lowering the suffrage in boroughs, 
you must not keep the promise to the ear and 
break it to the hope. The lowering of the suffrage 
must be done in a manner which satisfactorily and 
completely effects your object, and is at the same 
time consistent with maintaining the institutions 
of the country.”—[3 Hansard, cliv. p. 139.] 


Now, I ask my noble Friend, considering 
all that has taken place on this question ; 
considering the measure for which he 
himself was responsible ; considering the 
pledges which every Government have been 
obliged to take; considering the course 
taken by the Conservative party, and the 
manner in which they have struck their 
flag upon this question—does he think it 
possible that any Government could bring 
in a Reform Bill that does not deal with 
the borough franchise ? And is there, after 
all, anything so very dreadful in this lower- 
ing of the borough franchise to a moderate 
degree? There seems to be a theory now 
prevailing in some quarters, which I appre- 
hend is quite a new one—that society is 
stratified in horizontal lines, each layer 
wholly distinct and even opposite to the 
next; and as in nature different strata, 
though in close contact, are yet separated 
from each other by innumerable ages, so 
all classes that lie below the present con- 
stituency are wholly separated from them 
in feeling, thought, and aspiration ; that 
they are arrayed against their fellow citi- 
zens above them, hostile to the institutions 
of the State, jealous of the rich, and would 
interfere with the rights of property and 
the other constitutional principles on which 
the liberties of England depend. I ask, 
is there any foundation whatever for this 
theory in the actual life of England ? 
When you come to deal with the artisans 
and lower classes of the country, do you 
find that they are animated by this spirit 
of hostility to you and your institutions ? 
I saw in the public papers not long ago, 
at a great Conservative dinner given to the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) at 
Liverpool, Lord Stanley was reported to 
have given distinct utterance to this senti- 
ment, which I believe to be true, that the 
working classes of this country are mainly 
Conservative in their disposition. And, if 


that is really your belief, why such a horror 
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of lowering the borough franchise? My 
noble Friend talked as if the proposition of 
the Government was to introduce into this 
country the mere despotism of numbers, 
Why, the whole question is the lowering 
the borough franchise by 80s. It is quite 
preposterous, I say, then, to address lec- 
tures to this House on democracy in Ame- 
rica, as if we were going to introduce uni- 
versal suffrage accompanied by the ballot 
—of which I, too, have a great horror, al- 
though I question if the effects of such a 
measure would be as terrible as my noble 
Friend appears to imagine. A very remark- 
able inquiry was moved for by my noble 
Friend (Earl Grey) during the last Session 
of Parliament on the subject of the munici- 
pal franchise, with a view to its effect on the 
discussions likely to take place in reference 
to the Parliamentary franchise. I shall 
beg your Lordships’ attention to some of 
the facts which came out in the course of 
that investigation. It appears, by what I 
really believe was a mistake of the inten- 
tion of Parliament, a system of very nearly 
universal suffrage, as regards the municipal 
franchise, was introduced into many bo- 
roughs; and my noble Friend represent- 
ed that this had been productive of very 
serious inconvenience where it had come 
into operation. The Committee appointed 
at my noble Friend’s instigation report- 
ed fully. The balance of evidence was, I 
think, in favour of my noble Friend’s as- 
sertion, that serious inconvenience had 
arisen in several boroughs of England ; 
that at Newcastle and other towns bri- 
bery and corruption had taken place at 
municipal elections: but I should explain 
that the class of voters in these towns is 
of the very lowest kind. But, after all, 
this inconvenience was trifling as compared 
with that we might have expected from 
the theory I am now venturing to combat, 
of the hostility of the various classes to 
each other. Some very remarkable evi- 
dence was given in this Report, to which 
1 wish to call your Lordships’ attention, 
with regard to the borough franchise. The 
Report most probably was drawn up by 
my noble Friend. I find in the Report to 
which I refer a passage tg the effect that 
the higher order of artisan is to a man 
quite as intelligent and independent as the 
smaller shopkeepers, who, generally speak- 
ing, occupy dwellings of which the rates 
are paid by the landlord. The Report goes 
on to say that any measure which would 
disfranchise such men would deprive the 
electoral body of a valuable and respecta- 
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ble element. The question was put by the 
noble Hari to several witnesses what line 
they would propose to draw with the view 
of securing in the respective constituen- 
cies the higher and better class of arti- 
sans, and for the purpose of excluding the 
very poor classes ; and I find on looking 
through their evidence that almost every 
one of them fixed upon a £6 or a £7, and 
jn some instances on a £0 rental as repre- 
senting the points at which this line ought 
to be drawn, to admit the higher class of 
artizans and exclude the lower classes. Is 
this evidence which my noble Friend seeks 
to ignore in dealing with the question of 
the borough franchise? The line fixed 
upon by the Government is that which the 
Committee recommended. They have taken 
a £6 franchise; and in doing so they have, 
I believe, adopted a perfectly safe course, 
inasmuch as they will thereby be admitting 
to the exercise of the franchise that class 
of artizans who are by no means a lawless 
or reckless body of men, but who are, on 
the contrary, as intelligent and quite as 
well fitted to possess the suffrage as the 
smaller class of shopkeepers, and quite as 
independent in many towns. Now, my 
noble Friend also spoke this evening as 
if the constituencies which would be created 
by an uniform franchise would be in them- 
selves necessarily of an uniform character. 
I must, however, contend that he could 
give expression to no greater fallacy. The 
statement of the noble Earl would not be 
correct even if it were confined to the case 
of a £6 franchise in any one town. A 
£6 householder in the Tower Hamlets, for 
instance, occupies a position entirely dif- 
ferent from a £6 householder in Maryle- 
bone, and the same observation applies 
with equal justice to the east and west 
ends of Manchester. But if this be true 
of individual towns it may be still more 
fairly said with respect to the different 
boroughs which are scattered over the face 
of the country, some of which are of a 
purely agricultural character ; that is to 
say, whose artizans and shopkeepers have 
relations rather with the neighbouring 
county gentlemen and farmers than with 
the manufacturing class, while the rela- 
tions of others stand upon the contrary 
footing. When, therefore, my noble Friend 
seeks to secure variety by means of a 
varying franchise he seems to forget to 
take into account the different effects which 
will be produced on different parts of Eng- 
land by a franchise uniform in itself. In- 
stead of uniformity I contend that the 
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result would be that Members would be 
sent to the House of Commons representing 
every variety of interests. The House 
will, I hope, excuse me for having tres- 
passed so long upon their attention, but I 
could not, as a Member of the Govern- 
ment, deem it to be consistent with my 
duty to sit down without entering my pro- 
test against the doctrines which the noble 
Earl has this evening laid down. I may, 
perhaps, before resuming my seat, be per- 
mitted to say a few words with regard to 
the question of delay. The noble Earl in 
the commencement of his speech intimated 
that the Reform Bill had hitherto made slow 
progress in the other House of Parliament, 
and implied that this delay was owing to 
the dislike of the measure which there pre- 
vailed. My noble Friend has, however, 
omitted, in dealing with that part of the 
subject, to lay before the House two most 
important facts, the first of which is that 
the discussion of the Bill has, perhaps un- 
fortunately, but certainly unavoidably, been 
retarded in consequence of the fact that it 
was brought forward concurrently with a 
financial scheme of unusual importance. 
He forgot, in the second place, to mention 
that the Conservative party in the House 
of Commons announced it to be their in- 
tention not to oppose the second reading 
of a measure the principle of which might 
be regarded as having already received the 
sanction of the Legislature. Under these 
circumstances I do not think that my 
noble Friend is justified in supposing that 
it is not the desire of the leading men of 
all parties that the settlement of the ques- 
tion of Reform should be effected during 
the present Session, and by means of the 
present Bill. Nor can I too earnestly im- 
press upon your Lordships the conviction 
that serious complications may arise from 
postponing that settlement. Such a course 
may prove dangerous to the constitution, 
and could not be otherwise than injurious 
to the character of our public men. Their 
sincerity in dealing with this important 
question is already becoming suspected, 
and a contrast is drawn by the journals of 
the day between the professions with re- 
gard to it which they make at general 
elections, and the language which they 
make use of in their places in Parlia- 
ment. Do you desire, then, to defer 
all decisive action in the matter until 
the country becomes the scene of wide- 
spread agitation, or is it not rather your 
wish to set it at rest at a moment when 
you may do so without being influenced 
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tain no doubt as to the answer which 
ought to be returned to such a question ; 
and I trust now that we have before Par- 
liament a measure of Reform which, in its 
main features, is not essentially distinct 
from that of the late Government, a suffi- 
cient degree of public spirit and a sufficient 
absence of acrimony will be manifested on 
the part of the majority in both branches 
of the Legislature to enable us, if not to 
pass the Bill in its present shape, at all 
events, to fix upon the amount of the 
franchise in boroughs and counties to which 
we shall be prepared to assent. I shall 
only add that it is the sincere wish of Her 
Majesty’s Government that this question 
should be kept no longer—to use the phrase 
of the noble Earl—* dangling ”’ before the 
House and the country, but that it should 
be settled in a manner consistent with the 
increased political liberty of the people, 
and at the same time, with the due main- 
tenance of our political institutions. 

Lorp VIVIAN said, he did not rise to 
address their Lordships on this question ; 
but reference having been made to a letter 
which he had received, he begged to say 
that the person who wrote that letter was 
a person on whose ability and accuracy he 
could rely. The writer of the letter was 
the clerk of a particular union in the county, 
and contained the following passage :— 


“ Since I had the conversation with your Lord- 
ship on the subject of my return to the Poor Law 
Board I have revised it, and find it to be strictly 
correct. On the face of the rates there would 
appear to be an addition of 55 electors, bub, as 
the gross estimated rental in the Bodmin rate is 
20 per cent below the actual rent, the addition 
would really be much greater. Mr. Bray, the 
town clerk, tells me that he has gone through the 
rates of Bodmin borough and parish with the 
overseers, and that eighty at least would be added 
to the constituency under the £6 rental franchise. 
This would be just double the number given in 
the printed Report. As I made all the necessary 
deductions before my Return was forwarded to the 
Poor Law Board, I am at a loss to conceive why 
20 per cent has been since deducted from the 
number on the rates.” 


Tue Eart or DERBY: I cannot, my 
Lords, but apprehend, after what has fallen 
from the noble Duke who has just ad- 
dressed you, and who deprecates the intro- 
duction of acrimony into this discussion so 
strongly, that he and the other Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government are not even 
yet sufficiently impressed with the vast 
importance of this subject, and that the 
noble Duke himself, more especially in the 
speech which we have this evening heard 


The Duke of Argyll 





has made to the conduct of former Minis- 
ters, is less desirous—or would, at all events 
appear to be less desirous—to arrive at 
an amicable and satisfactory settlement of 
this question than of keeping alive the 
spirit of party agitation, and seeking to 
throw upon the shoulders of his political 
opponents that which, according to him, is 
the invidious task which he and his eol- 
leagues have very reluctantly undertaken, 
The noble Duke has favoured us with his 
historical reminiscences; and though my 
recollection extends a good deal further 
back than that of the noble Duke, the 
noble Duke has one advantage over me, 
because, I cannot, of course, presume to 
enter into any discussion of those myste- 
rious conversations, and those various in- 
ducements which were held forth at the 
time when the noble Duke was a Member 
of the Cabinet, and of which I know no- 
thing, but which led to the original intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I alluded to 
what took place in Lord John Russell’s 
Cabinet in 1852, of which I certainly was 
not a member. 

Tne Eart or DERBY: At what period 
in 1852 ? 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: I think I am 
right in stating that the first Reform Bill 
of Lord John Russell was introduced in 
the month of February, 1852. 

Tne Fart or DERBY: Jn eatremis? 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: Possibly. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I merely wish 
to say, in answer to the noble Duke, that 
he need not have reminded us of the spe- 
cial inducements under which particular 
Members of the Cabinet were led to sanc- 
tion the propositions which he has taunted 
the noble Earl with having assented to. I 
do not know anything of them; I do not 
pretend to know—I do not wish to know 
—anything in reference to them. But he 
has gone further, and he has certainly sur- 
prised the House by one fact—which, as 
it has been stated by the noble Duke, I 
must assume to be a fact—namely, that 
Lord John Russell, of all men in the world, 
was extremely unwilling to deal with this 
question of Parliamentary Reform, that he, 
to the best of his power, resisted the re- 
duction of the county franchise to £19, 
and that he was opposed to the measures 
which afterwards he certainly proposed. 
Lord John Russell was dragged, a reluc- 
tant victim to circumstances, bound to the 
chariot wheels of a triumphant Parliamen- 
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tary majority; and so, contrary to his own | 
earnest desires, at variance with his own 
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sion took. The noble Duke has taken the 
opportunity of referring to speeches made 


cherished opinions on the subject, Lord! prior to the dissolution by my right hon. 


John Russell became a convert to the prin- | 


ciples of further Parliamentary Reform. 
Perhaps some few years hence we may find 
the noble Duke himself assenting to the 
principle of universal suffrage and vote by 
ballot, which he says, much as he dislikes 
it, is not altogether so bad as it is repre- 
sented. The noble Duke, I know not why, 
has thought fit to deal with the measure 
proposed by the late Government, and the 
terms and conditions on which that Bill 
was introduced; and, little as I desire, 
and still less as I expected, that any such 
discussion would have been forced on us, I 
am not unwilling to meet the noble Duke 
on that ground, and to state precisely the 
course Her Majesty’s Government then 
took, and which they thought best adapted 
for the final settlement of the question. 
The noble Duke has stated, not quite cor- 
rectly, that on the first entry of that Go- 
vernment into office, I pledged myself to 
the introduction of a measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. I carefully guarded my- 
self against giving any such pledge. But 
I did pledge myself that during the recess 
Her Majesty’s then Ministers would devote 
their best attention to the consideration of 
that very difficult question, with the hope 
that, if there was public feeling such as we 
trusted to find at both sides of the House, 
we should be able to submit a measure, 
which, if it failed to satisfy the extremes 
of either party, would receive the sanction 
and support of all moderate men. I stated 
at the time that I was induced to take this 
course, not by any conviction in my own 
mind that for practical purposes an altera- 
tion of the existing system of representa- 
tion was positively called for, but by the 
fact that successive Ministries had pledg- 
ed what might be considered the honour 
of the Crown—had pledged the Crown in 
person—to an attempt to settle the ex- 
isting difficulties. Accepting the respon- 
sibility of that promise, and trusting we 
might be met in a spirit of fairness and 
generosity, I endeavoured—without a sense 
of its intrinsie necessity, but I hope I need 
not say I honestly endeavoured — to re- 
deem the pledge which had been bequeath- 
ed to us by our predecessors. 1 was glad 
to hear from the noble Duke opposite that 
justice has not been done to the merits of 
that Bill. Its history is fresh in the recol- 
leetion of your Lordships, and I need not 
remind you of the course which the discus- 
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Friend who then filled the office of Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Disraeli) ; 
and he has quoted passages in which he 
stated that it was necessary to deal with 
this question with a view to the represen- 
tation, more or less, of a portion of the 
working classes of this country. That re- 
presentation we endeavoured honestly to 
secure, without the injurious consequences 
which, as I believe, are involved in the 
measure of Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment. We did not think it was desirable 
or expedient that the borough franchise 
should be reduced generally below £10, so 
as to create that flood of the lower class of 
voters which would be introduced if the 
present Bill should unhappily receive the 
sanction of your Lordships and of Parlia- 
ment. I acknowledge that Parliament dif- 
fered from us on that ground; but we 
thought it was a matter of no insignificant 
importance to secure it by the identifica- 
tion of the borough and country franchise. 
The material distinctions between these 
have been already so far done away with 
that they can hardly be said to subsist in 
practice ; and therefore in reducing the 
county franchise to the same amount as 
that in boroughs, where we declined to 
lower it, we acted on the opinion, which I 
hold now, that identity of the franchise 
affords the best security against future agi- 
tations for the reduction cither of one or of 
the other. I was very much struck with 
what took place in the course of the elec- 
tions which followed the overthrow of the 
Government. To the cireumstances under 
which that overthrow took place I will not 
now recur. We had been in hopes that our 
propositions would have met with fair and 
candid consideration ; that if the Bill, to a 
great extent, had met the views of hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House they would have been willing to 
sanction the second reading, and to dis- 
cuss with us in Committee what seemed to 
them most to require amendment, The 
noble Duke thinks this a fitting occasion 
to taunt us as if we had abandoned the 
views which we entertained, though all our 
efforts were directed to prevent the agita- 
tion of these questions before the time at 
which they would properly come on for 
consideration. And how was that measure 
met? Not even by moving Amendments, 
or by stating the objections which they 
might entertain; but, for the purpose of 
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escaping from the necessity of moving 
Amendments, it was met by an abstract 
Resolution, such as we know noble Lords 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite are very well 
practised in laying down, but which on cer- 
tain questions they subsequently find it ab- 
solutely impossible to adhere to. By that 
ungenerous device, aided by concert with 
other parties, and by an understanding, in 
which, if we are to believe what is passing 
at present, one of the parties seems to 
have been very much deceived as to the 
intentions of the Government, a narrow and 
small majority was given to the Opposition. 
An appeal to the country followed, the re- 
sult of which undoubtedly was to return a 
House of Commons which did not approach 
the discussion of specific principles, but in 
a mere party fight between opposing bo- 
dies, gave on a vote of want of confidence 
& majority which was certainly not large, 
but was still sufficient to overthrow the 
Government and to change the hands in 
which power had been deposited. During 
the elections I was much struck by a 
speech made by the right hon. Gentleman 
who now fills the office of Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, (Sir G. 
C. Lewis) in which there was a great deal 
of very good sense, on which I hoped Her 
Majesty’s present Government were about 
to act. In that speech the right hon. Gen- 
tleman deciared his opinion that under the 
circumstances of the case it was matter of 
absolute necessity that any person or any 
Government who proposed to bring in a 
Reform Bill should distinctly point out to 
the House the points as to which, in the 
opinion of the Government, there existed 
a necessity of Reform, the specific defects 
in the former Reform Bill which required 
to be corrected, the points in which it had 
failed to answer the expectations of its 
promoters, and in what respects it had 
failed to satisfy the just expectations of 
the country; and having thus realized the 
‘difficulties of the case and perceived what 
were the defects of the former Bill, they 
should apply the provisions of the new Bill 
to remedy those defects, and should be 
able to point out what specific remedy they 
were prepared to prescribe for the objec- 
tions which had been raised. When it was 
first announced that Her Majesty’s present 
Government intended to introduce a mea- 
sure of Parliamentary Reform to satisfy 
the just expectations of the country, and 
above all, to comply with the wise recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of State for the 


Ilome Department, I went down, I confess, | 


The Earl of Derby 
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with great anxiety and the deepest interest 
to the place into which, by the courtesy of 
the House of Commons, your Lordships 
are permitted when discussions are takin 

place. Of course, I am precluded from re- 
ferring in the slightest degree to what I 
heard in that place. On going into the 
House, as I recollected the same great actor 
performing the same great part twenty-five 
years previously, I certainly was consider- 
ably struck with the very altered condition 
of the benches and the galleries as com- 
pared with what I recollected them on the 
oceasion to which the noble Lord specifi- 
eally called our attention by saying that 
he would bring forward this Reform Bill 
on a day that was not without its signifi- 
cance, namely, the lst of March. If by 
significance be meant the significance of 
contrast, certainly no day could be bet- 
ter devised, if he proposed to compare the 
Ist of March, 1831, with the lst of Mareh, 
1860. I said I would not refer to what I 
heard fall from the noble Lord in the dis- 
cussion; but as by an habitual breach of 
privilege we are enabled to obtain some 
information as to what takes place in this 
and the other House of Parliament, I can 
entirely corroborate, by my own personal 
testimony, the accuracy of those statements 
by which we were enabled the next day to 
collect what were the views of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in introducing this 
measure, and by what principles they in- 
tended to be guided. I must confess—if 
I am not speaking disrespectfully of the 
House of Commons—that the tone of the 
debate appeared more to resemble the dis- 
cussion on a Turnpike Bill than that on a 
measure of Parliamentary Reform; and I 
cannot say that the mode in which this 
great scheme was brought under the con- 
sideration of the House was such as to 
bespeak for it very grave consideration or 
to lead to the expectation that it would be 
soon and satisfactorily settled. As far as 
I could collect the opinions of the Govern- 
ment on the following day, it did not ap- 
pear that any consideration pressed upon 
their minds beyond the number of persons 
that would have to be added to the consti- 
tuencies to redeem the pledge which had 
been given. No effort was made to point 
out the specific defects of the present sys- 
tem; there were no attempts to show that 
under the existing system many persons 
properly qualified by intelligence, by posi- 
tion, and by capacity for exercising the 
franchise, were improperly excluded from 
it, while others, inferior to them in every - 
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respect, enjoyed, or rather possessed that 
privilege. And there is one point on 
which, I confess, I am not prepared to go 
with the noble Duke; it is the appreciation 
he appears to attach to the possession of 
the franchise. The main object of the fran- 
chise is to secure the representative body 
that may best conduct the government of 
the country; that object must be attained 
mainly by the quality of the constituencies 
and the votes of those who can wisely and 
judiciously, freely and independently, exer- 
cise their privilege. It was impossible for 
us not to see that there were large classes 
who, by the provisions of the last Reform 
Bill, confining the vote to £10 household- 
ers, were altogether excluded from the 
franchise, though perfectly qualified and 
fully entitled to possess it; and it was 
very important they should be added ‘to 
the constituency, whatever their number. 
By a variety of franchises we thought we 
should add to the constituencies, not the 
whole body of the working classes, but a 
considerable number of them, applying 
sufficient tests to show that they were the 
most steady, intelligent, and industrious, 
as well as the least improvident of their 
class— the least migratory, and having the 
deepest interest in the locality, and in the 
general welfare of the country. To that 
class we were willing and anxious to ex- 
tend the franchise; and now I hope the 
noble Duke will understand in what sense 
we were willing and anxious to admit the 
working classes to a fair share of the re- 
presentation. We proposed to give the 
franchise to persons who for a certain time 
had occupied furnished or unfurnished lodg- 
ings, often at a considerable amount of 
rent. This lodger franchise would also have 
included many industrious mechanics and 
artizans, as well as many persons of edu- 
cation, property, and intelligence, very su- 
perior to several classes which now possess 
the franchise, and who, merely because 
they are not £10 householders, are now, 
to a great extent, excluded from the exer- 
cisé of the privilege. We proposed also 
that the possession of a certain amount of 
personal property, of deposits to a certain 
amount in a savings bank, should consti- 
tute a claim to the franchise. In short, 
we were desirous to give a right to the 
elective franchise to every one who could 
show he had a permanent stake in the 
country, and from whose character and 
mode of life we had reason to believe he 
would exercise the privilege honestly, tem- 
perately, and judiciously, and to the best 
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of his ability. These were the principles 
for which we contended; and when the 
present Bill was introduced I hoped to hear 
that where we had fallen short of expecta- 
tion, or where our measure left any practi- 
cal difficulty or grievance, to those difficul- 
ties and grievances a remedy had been ap- 
plied. But all I heard with regard to the 
franchise was this—that the number of the 
constituencies must be increased. Now, 
except so far asthe increase may have an 
undue influence on the present constituen- 
cies, the number of the electors is the 
least important point. It is the quality of 
the constituencies that is important. If 
you have a properly qualified constituency 
—whether it is 200,000 or 500,000, or 
even 1,000,000,—the mere question of 
numbers is the least important at all. You 
may add 1,000,000 to the constituencies 
so that the quality be'irreproachable. But 
the only question that appears to have en- 
tered the minds of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is, by what reduction of the franchise 
could they obtain a given number of elec- 
tors? In introducing the Bill the only argu- 
ment of the Government was this,—looking 
at the boroughs, a £9 franchise will give so 
many votes; an £8 franchise so many more; 
a £7 so many more; and by a £6 franchise 
we shall obtain exactly 203,000 additional 
votes. That is literally all the argument 
of the Government; it took a £6 qualifica- 
tion because it would give 203,000 votes, 
neither more nor less. If that is the only 
argument on which the £6 qualification 
is to be adopted by the House of Com- 
mons, then the inquiry asked for by the 
noble Earl, and which I am gratified to 
hear will be acceded to by the Govern- 
ment, though under some pressure.—[ The 
Duke of ArcyLu: No pressure.] No pres- 
sure! Very well; but I was about to say 
that if the main argument for the Bill is 
that these 203,000 voters will be no undue 
augmentation of the constituencies, then it 
is important to ascertain what may be the 
probable result of the extension. And I 
am afraid, when we come to examine, we 
shall find Her Majesty’s Government has 
no very accurate foundation for the esti- 
mate it has submitted. The noble Duke 
says the Government consents to this Com- 
mittee of Inquiry under no pressure, that 
it is voluntarily conceded, and that the 
subject deserves investigation. 1 think 
Her Majesty’s Government must have some 
doubts on their own minds whether their 
data are as clear as they are supposed to 
be, and whether there is not room for fur- 
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ther inquiry into the practical results of 
the measure they have proposed. Then 
the noble Duke says the Committee is con- 
ceded on the understanding that it is not 
proposed for the purpose of delay. I am 
quite prepared to say that the Committee 
will not be used for the mere purpose of 
delay ; but if the noble Duke supposes 
that, whatever the degree of progress 
made in the inquiry, legislation on this 
subject is, nevertheless, to go on, then 
Her Majesty’s Government is placed in a 


Parliamentary 


position I cannot comprehend. The inves- | 


tigation is either intended to satisfy the 
mind of Parliament or resolve the doubts 
of the Government as to the accuracy of 
its own data; the noble Duke himself 
thinks it likely to be useful. Useful for 
what? For the purpose of determining 
whether this measure ought to receive the 
sanction of this and the other House of 
Parliament. You are not asking for the 
inquiry merely for your own information 
and instruction; the investigation is intend- 
ed to ascertain whether a certain measure 
can be wisely, safely, and judiciously adopt- 
ed by Parliament. Then, I say, if Parlia- 
ment passes the measure, and the Com- 
mittee continues its inquiry, Parliament, 
after it has passed it, may receive a Re- 
port stating that the Bill has been sanc- 
tioned on erroneous data, and is a danger- 
ous measure. The Report of the Commit- 
tee may condemn a measure you have al- 
ready passed. I earnestly hope the House 
of Commons will take full time to consider 
the data that may be laid before the Com- 
mittee. The loss of one Session, or even, 
of two Sessions, would be more than ade- 
quately compensated by the certainty of 
proceeding on sound data, and knowing 
the probable consequences of the measure. 
On a subject important enough in itself, 
but insignificant in comparison with this— 
the system of purchase in the army—I 
was glad to hear my right hon. Friend the 
Seeretary for War declare that the Go- 
vernment did not intend to proceed one 


inch beyond the stage of which they could ! 


clearly see the effect and consequences. I 
only hope he has inculeated the same cau- 
tion on his colleagues with regard to this 
far more important question. The inquiry 
of this Committee may tend to throw light 
upon a subject which is at present in great 
darkness, and enable us to judge how far 
we can adopt a proposition which has been 
very imperfectly and unsatisfactorily laid 
before us. I should deprecate it as a great 


misfortune if this House should be under | 


The Earl of Derby 
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| the necessity of rejecting a measure sent 
| up by the House of Commons, or, by im- 
| portant modifications of it, seek to foree 
|upon the House of Commons provisions 
| which they did not approve. I do not 
‘mean to say that the question does not 
vitally affect your Lordships. It affects the 
whole country generally—it affects the 
whole constitution; but it is important that 
the main provisions of a measure which re- 
lates directly to the representation of the 
other House should be introduced with the 
sanction of that House. Still, whatever 
may be the objections to a modification or 
rejection, if this Bill were to come up to 
your Lordships in its present state, with 
its present simple provisions—simple they 
are called, and simple they are, undoubt- 
edly, in one sense, but most dangerous 
they will be found—I should think its re- 
jection for the purpose of further consider- 
ation infinitely preferable to the adoption 
of a measure, the most unstatesmanlike, 
the most unconstitutional, and the most in- 
conclusive of any which has been submit- 
ted by any Government on this important 
subject. My Lords, without impugning 
the motives of the Government, or imput- 
ing to them or the persons employed by 
them any wish to deceive, we deny alto- 
gether the accuracy of the Returns which 
have been submitted to Parliament, and 
we are prepared to show that in regard to 
many boroughs they are notoriously erro- 
neous. Every day almost I receive letters 
from persons offering evidence to show that 
such is the case in regard to this borough 
or that. That is a point which ought to 
be fairly and carefully inquired into, and 
the Committee might very advantageously 
make the inquiry. But, even admitting 
the Government Returns to be correct, 
what is the alteration which they are about 
to make? According to those Returns, 
the number of borough voters is now 
440,000; to this it is proposed to make 
a gross addition of 240,000. Allowing a 
deduction of 20 per cent, there is a net 
addition of 203,000. That may seem to 
be an unimportant addition, but you will 
recollect that there is a very sniall addi- 
tion to the metropolitan constituencies. 
Deducting the metropolitan and University 
constituencies from the whole body, the 
number of the present constituency is 
| 288,540, and to this you are about to add 
203,000. Therefore, according to the Go- 
vernment Returns, you are about to make 
an addition of 5-7ths to the existing con- 
stituencies; and the whole of this addition 
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is not to be taken, as was proposed in our 
measure, from a number of classes, some 
higher and some lower, but all from the 
very lowest class, from the very lowest scale 
of voters. Of this gross addition of 254,000 
not more than one-third are between £8 
and £10 householders; the other two- 
thirds are between £6 and £8. If we are 
to assume, as I am afraid we must, that 
the lower we go in the scale of voters, the 
greater is the risk of a want of judgment, 
a want of due appreciation of the vote— 
of a liability to undue influence and cor- 
ruption—then I say that, on the Govern- 
ment’s own showing, the change which 
they propose is sufficiently important to 
make us pause and consider before we ad- 
mit so large an infusion of what I must 
call, without offence, the democratic ele- 
ment into the Honse of Commons. But, if 
the information which reaches me is any- 
thing like correct, the numbers mentioned 
by the Government afford no just view of 
the real state of the case. The increase of 
203,000 of which they speak, according to 
some, must be more than double; and no 
statement which I have heard places the 
addition which ought to be made to it at 
less than 50 per cent. And recollect that 
this addition is not made equally over the 
whole constituencies of the country. There 
are more than thirty towns in which, even 
assuming the correctness of the Govern- 
ment figures, the addition to the existing 
constituencies would range from 100 to 380 
per cent. How is it possible to argue that 
these boroughs will not be in the posses- 
sion and under the control of the very low- 
est class of voters; and that that which has 
happened by the reduction of the munici- 
pal franchise will happen also in regard to 
the Parliamentary franchise—that parties 
who have no concern whatever in the ex- 
penditure will be those who will virtually 
regulate taxation? Consequently, even if 
you have no corruption, if you have none 
of those scenes which the noble Earl oppo- 
site has so forcibly described as the result 
of a low franchise in the United States, 
you will, at any rate, set an irresistible 
temptation before the lowest class of voters 
to tax for their own benefit, with an igno- 
rant prodigality of which no judgment can 
be formed, those higher classes whom they 
erroneously suppose to be the authors of 
the great expenditure. The noble Duke 
reminded us—and I can assure him there 
was no danger of our forgetting it—that 
this Reform Bill which is to give this great 
power to the lower classes is introduced 
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simultaneously with an important Budget, 
I must say that the very fact of the simul- 
taneous introduction of the two measures 
requires double caution from Parliament 
before taking the irrevocable step which is 
proposed to us. The noble Duke thinks 
that the noble Earl who introduced this 
Motion—in my opinion with much mode- 
ration, judgment, and power—went out of 
his way to point out the dangers which 
have resulted in the United States from 
the preponderance of the lower order of 
voters. But is that warning wholly to be 
thrown away in considering a Reform Bill 
for this country? Have we not those 
among us, exercising great influence over 
this very low class of voters, whose boast 
is that they desire to Americanize our in- 
stitutions ? Have we not too much sane- 
tion given by high authority, as connected 
with the Budget and prospective finance, to 
the notion that the present taxation presses 
too heavily upon the lower classes and too 
lightly upon the higher? Have we not 
heard rejoicing at the anticipated success 
of the Budget, on the ground that if we 
need to make any effort at any future time, 
either for defence or to carry on a war, the 
expense must fall upon the rich few and 
not on the many poor? and was not the 
impossibility of raising sufficient sums by 
direct taxation for military operations re- 
ferred to with exultation, as being an im-~ 
portant result of this valuable Budget ? 
And now you are asked to give to a class 
of voters most likely to be under such in- 
fluences a preponderating control over the 
finances of the country, at the very mo- 
ment when such a Budget is introduced, 
and when the deficiency, too, promises to 
be even more serious next year than it has 
proved this present year. Nay, more; it 
was stated by the Government that we 
ought to leave financial questions to the 
unbiassed decision of the new Parliament. 
Is not that a reason why we should not 
constitute the new Parliament in such a 
manner that it will be open to those in- 
fluences and temptations which are most 
likely to surround it? And is it an ima- 
ginary danger, when we are told by those 
who boast of their influence over the large 
body of non-clectors, that their power will 
so far preponderate as to render any in- 
crease of revenue, except by direct taxa- 
tion, wholly impossible, that this measure 
will cramp the resources, fetter the ener- 
gies, and do away with the military power 
of the country? That alone is reason 
enough for a severe examination into the 
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accuracy of the data and the amount of 
power which the Government are about to 
throw into the hands of a portion of the 
community whose loyalty and good feeling 
I do not doubt, but whose proneness to 
be acted upon by interested agitators, and 
whose inability to form a just view of 
political subjects, I venture, with all re- 
spect to their many virtues, greatly to fear 
and regret. I will only revert to one point 
with regard to the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of these Returns. It seems to be sup- 
posed that the discrepancy between the 
number of electors and the number of 
houses affording a qualification is because 
the persons for whom a composition is made 
do not appear. That is not the fallacy in 
the Return to which I wish to refer. But 
there are two fallacies which the noble 
Duke will see at once go to the very root 
of the basis which the Government have 
taken for their measure. Your Lordships 
will recollect that the argument of the Go- 
vernment is that only a certain number 
will be added to the present amount of 
electors. Two questions then arise :— 
What is the present amount? and, What 
is the number about to be added? For 
the purpose of ascertaining the present 
number of electors the Government have 
taken the parochial registers. Now, these 
registers do not give the number of elec- 
tors, but they do give the number of names. 
Consequently, if one name is repeated half- 
a dozen times, it represents five more elec- 
tors than is really the fact. I apprehend 
that no means have been taken by which 
that fallacy has been avoided. The Return 
ecrtainly gives the names, and not the pre- 
sent number of electors, That is the less 
important fallacy of the two. The more 
important is this :—the Government have 
taken as their data the gross estimated 
rental, and have obtained Returns of the 
houses the gross estimated rental of which 
is £10 and upwards, £9, £8, £7, £6, and 
soon. By-the-by, the Government havea 
Return of the Houses the gross estimated 
rental of which is £5, and I should very 
much like to see it, for the reason which I 
am about to state. The gross estimated 
rental is taken as the basis on which the 
Government proceed, making a deduction 
of 20 per cent for tenements occupied by 
women and unoccupied. But though the 
gross estimated rental is taken for the pur- 
pose of rating, it is not the rental value, 
and it is notoriously, upon an average, 20 
per cent below the rent actually paid. The 
qualification ig not upon the gross esti- 
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mated value, but on the actual rent which 
each individual can prove to the Revising 
Barrister that he pays. It has been found 
that in many cases persons rated at a gross 
estimated value of less than £10 are elec. 
tors, because they can prove they are pay- 
ing above £10, and that is the only mode 
in which to account for the fact that the 
registered electors are greater in number 
in some boroughs than the total number of 
£10 qualifying houses—because a few free. 
men or a few freeholders will not account 
for the discrepancy. If that is so, it is 
very likely a £5 or a £4 gross estimated 
rental will make a voter under a £6 quali- 
fication, and I should like, therefore, to 
see what is the Return which the Govern- 
ment have in their possession of the gross 
estimated rentals of £5. I know they have 
it. I know at least that they sent for it, 
and I can only suppose that they do not 
produce it because they are relying on the 
accuracy of their calculations, and, as they 
do not propose less than a £6 qualification 
they do not think it necessary to give the 
Return lower. But if an estimated value 
of £4 or £5 should give, as is very likely, 
votes under a £6 qualification, the Return 
may, perhaps, astonish Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and supply facts of which they 
are not at present aware. I am sorry that 
the observations of the noble Duke should 
have led me into so detailed a discussion of 
the operation of a measure which is not 
actually before us. But I do think it is 
of'great importance that Parliament should 
not legislate upon this subject without full 
and accurate data, more especially seeing 
that there is no great public impatience ; 
that, provided Parliament is seen to be deal- 
ing honestly with the question, there is no 
danger of any great or serious agitation, and 
that there is no deep anxiety among large 
classes of the community for any great alter- 
ation of the existing system; and, more- 
over, sceing that there is the utmost appre- 
hension of the consequencesamong the more 
respectable even of the lower class of exist- 
ing voters, I do think it is a matter of the 
deepest importance that there should be a 
full, searching, and impartial inquiry before 
the Committee moved for by the noble Earl. 
I hope that whatever time may be occupied 
by the Committee in bond fide inquiries, 
the Government will not attempt to foree 
through, in ignorance of facts which are 
necessary for our proper judgment, a mea- 
sure, whether for weal or woe, the most 
important which has ever been submitted 
to Parliament, and which, in its present 
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state, I am painfully convinced is likely to 
endanger the whole balance of the consti- 
tution, to return a House of Commons ir- 
reconcilably at variance with this House, 
and to lead to perpetual collisions between 
the two Houses, which it is the bounden 
duty of every Minister to keep in harmo- 
nious action. If, unhappily, the Bill, un- 
guarded by other provisions, should pass, 
and a preponderance of power be given to 
one class, 1 fear that the result will be 
not only to unsettle the constitution of the 
country, but either to make your Lord- 
ships’ House a permanent obstruction to 
the legislation of the Lower House, or to 
sweep it away altogether, and with it to 
sweep away the Monarchy and our most 
cherished institutions. I do not say this 
to prevent its adoption after full discussion, 
if it be wise and practicable, but because 
it is of vital consequence that no step, 
which must be irrevocable, should be un- 
advisedly taken in a matter of such deep 
importance. 

Eant GRANVILLE: My Lords, I have 
carefully listened to the three speeches 
which have been made this evening. The 
speech of the noble Earl who opened the 
discussion was moderate and _philosophi- 
cal, but it was certainly equally applicable 
against the Bill which became law in 1832. 
There was one argument which the noble 
Earl addressed to the opposite side of the 
House, which I can hardly think likely to 
have much effect. One of the disastrous 
consequences which we are told will follow 
if we lower the franchise too much, is that 
we shall have a Legislature that will have 
recourse to protective duties. I do not 
believe that if we went much lower than is 
proposed, such would be the result; but it 
is a singular argument to address to a 
party who have only very recently been 
converted from the doctrines of protection. 
I regret, also, the very strong attack made 
by the noble Earl upon the institutions of 
America, and am afraid that, coming from 
so distinguished a Member of the Upper 
House of this country, it will produce much 
irritation in the minds of the people of the 
United States. I agree in some of the 
remarks which he made, although gene- 
rally they were much exaggerated; but the 
adoption of such a constitution as that of 
the United States is very different from 
the moderate extension of the franchise 
which has been proposed in this country. 
The noble Earl, as an instance of the inju- 
rious effects of democratic institutions, re- 
ferred to the corruption by which Railway 
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Bills had been promoted in one of the 
States; but I am afraid our own early 
legislation in such matters was not so en- 
tirely pure and free from reproach, as to 
justify us in attributing the bribery in 
America solely to the democratic character 
of the Government. I was surprised to 
hear the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby) accuse my noble Friend (the Duke 
of Argyll) of having indulged in acrimo- 
nious language. In the whole of that able 
and closely-reasoned speech, I did not, for 
my own part, hear a single phrase fall 
from him to which that epithet could be 
justly applied. My noble Friend, it is true, 
quoted Hansard; and it is sometin:es very 
disagreeable to remind noble Lords of what 
they and members of their party have for- 
merly said; but he did so only in a histori- 
eal way, for the purpose of showing how 
public men on both sides of the House 
have gradually arrived at the conclusion 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
now adopted. The noble Earl opposite 
has given us an account of his own con- 
duct in connection with the Reform Bill of 
the late Government. He has made the 
very singular acknowledgment that when 
he, as the Prime Minister of this country, 
introduced his Reform Bill into Parliament, 
he entertained at the same time the deli- 
berate and clear conviction, that such a 
measure was unnecessary. It is also not 
a little remarkable that the very strong 
deciaration made by Mr. Disraeli, as leader 
of the House of Commons, on the part of 
the late Government, that it was necessary 
to deal with the lowering of the franchise 
in boroughs, should have remained uncon- 
tradicted and unqualified, so as to have its 
full effect on the vote of the House, and 
that the noble Earl should now tell us it 
was then, and is still, his firm conviction, 
that the only sound principle to be adopted 
is the maintenance of the two franchises 
on an equality. The noble Earl then made 
an attack on the principle of the Bill which 
has been introduced by the present Go- 
vernment. It is, however, quite irregular 
to discuss a Bill not before us, and I do 
not think it desirable to do so; but, as the 
noble Earl asserted that the Government, 
determined to get a large quantity of new 
voters, had gone down as low as they could 
to catch hold of them, I feel bound to state 
the principle upon which we have pro- 
ceeded. Considering the great spread of 
intelligence of late years among the popu- 
lation of this country, the Government are 
of opinion that it is desirable to extend the 
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franchise to a number of persons who may 
usefully exercise it. Entirely disagreeing 
with the view that as long as a man is 
well governed he has no interest in having 
his humble share in the Government of the 
country, and holding that an element of 
strength is added to the Constitution when 
all those who are capable of exercising the 
franchise properly are allowed to do so, we 
have thought it desirable to see how far 
down we can go, without producing that 
enormous increase of numbers which would 
swamp the other interests of the country. 
Both the noble Earl, who moved for the 
Committee, and the noble Earl opposite, 
say that we have gone too far. The noble 
Earl opposite, however, should recollect 
that, according to the admission of Mr. 
Disraeli, his own Bill would have increased 
the constituency of the country by some- 
thing like half a million. The noble Earl 
said that, arguing from the returns of the 
Government, we proposed too large an in- 
crease of the constituency, but that he had 
reason to believethe Returns were altogether 
inaccurate. I can only repeat what has been 
already said, that the Government believe 
that they are as accurate as it is possible 
for Returns of that description to be. I 
will not go into details, which had better 
be left to the Committce to inquire into; 
but I may say, in answer to the noble Earl, 
that very generally the gross estimated 
rental is the actual rental paid. The noble 
Karl regards the willingness of the Govern- 
ment to agree to this Committee as an ac- 
knowledgment of our guilt; but our object 
is simply to satisfy those who question the 
accuracy of our Returns that their suspicions 
are groundless, and that we have framed 
our measure neither on erroneous nor in- 
sufficient data. I would ask the noble Earl 
whether, when he was eloquently advocat- 
ing the Reform Bill of 1832, he had in any 
degree as distinct a notion of what would 
be the result of the extension of the fran- 
chise as we have in regard to the present 
measure? The Government consent to 
the appointment of this Committee with 
the most sincere desire to meet the wishes 
of those who are anxious to procure full and 
accurate information on this important sub- 
ject; and any Returna which are in our pos- 
session, or which we can obtain, shall be 
unreservedly at the use of the Committee. 
I am not clear, however, that any great 
political advantage will be derived from 
this Committee; and I wish the noble Earl 
had explained more fully the manner in 
which the evidence required is to be pro- 
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cured. Much of it will, of course, consist 
merely of copies of rate-books and other 
official records; but a portion of it will take 
the shape of estimates, and the mode in 
which such estimates are to be formed 
seems a difficult point. I am not sorry 
that the Committee has been moved for, 
but there is much in the general tone of 
the speeches on the subject which I cer. 
tainly do regret. The noble Earl, in de- 
precating the language employed in treat- 
ing of the question of Reform, alluded, I 
understood, to what had been said by one 
speaker who bas expressed his views of the 
effect of Parliamentary Reform on the finan- 
cial arrangements of the country. Now, I 
believe that speaker to be a very earnest 
and sincere man, although I disagree with 
many of the views which he holds, and 
among others his representation of the aris- 
tocracy as selfish, illiberal, and opposed to 
the popular feeling. I believe that repre- 
sentation has made no impression on the 
public—it has fallen flat on the publie ear, 
because hitherto they have seen reason to 
believe the contrary. But I must say I 
ean hardly understand any course more 
likely to strengthen the hands of anybody 
who wishes to create a prejudice against 
the aristocracy than for the noble Earl to 
seize this early opportunity of attacking a 
measure which his own party in the other 
House do not venture to oppose on the 
second reading, of proclaiming the hostile 
feeling with which it will be received when 
it comes into your Lordships’ House, and 
of expressing his opinion that it should be 
postponed for a Session or two. I do not 
think the noble Earl is justified in using 
such language to represent the feeling of 
the House of Lords. I believe that, while 
your Lordships are averse to any dangerous 
innovations, you are convinced of the desi- 
rability of disposing of this question at a 
moment when the working classes are mo- 
derate in their claims and hopeful of re- 
ceiving justice at your hands without the 
exercise of any extraordinary pressure. I 
cannot believe that, either directly or indi- 
rectly, the adoption of this measure will pro- 
duce the fearful consequences predicted by 


the noble Ear! opposite—the destruction of. 


all our institutions, the Monarchy not ex- 
cepted. On the contrary, I hold the firmcon- 
viction that it will tend greatly to strengthen 
those institutionsand promote the happiness 
and prosperity of the nation. As Ll have 
said, the Government do not oppose this 
Committee ; but I wish to protest against 
the idea that its appointment is in any way 
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to tie our hands in promoting our measure | binet. 
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For myself, I can say it had my 


of reform, or that we are to be restricted most entire disapproval--a feeling which I 
jn advancing it through Parliament by the | did not attempt to conceal, as Lord John 


length of time the Committee may think fit Russell can testify. 


to bestow on any point of the inquiry. 


| 


It is perfectly true, 
as the noble noble Duke (the Duke of Ar- 


Eart GREY: My Lords, I must in the gyll) has remarked, that subsequently cir- 


first place apologise to a noble Earl on the | 


other side (the Earl of Eglintoun) for havy- 
ing from inadvertence omitted to notice the 
suggestion he offered to me immediately 
before I rose to address your Lordships, 
that I should alter the terms of my Motion 
so as to extend the inquiry to Ireland and 
Scotland. I do not doubt that a similar 
inquiry to that which I have proposed for 
England is also wanted for the other parts 
of the United Kingdom ; but I think in in- 
quiring into the representation of England, 
one Committee will have quite as much 
work as it can well get through. My Lords, 
I turn now to a matter which affects myself 
personally—I mean the share which I had 
in the responsibility of proposing to Parlia- 
ment the measure of Reform brought for- 
ward in 1852. The allusion which has been 
made to-night to that subject imposes on 
me the necessity—I assure your Lordships 
it is to me an unpleasant necessity —of ex- 
plaining the circumstances which induced 
me to join in that course, Having had some 
anticipation that some remark might be 
made. on that subject, I have obtained the 
permission of Her Majesty to refer to what 
took place in the Cabinet at that period. 
My explanation is a very simple one. I 
cheered the observation of the noble Duke 
when he said, I implied that the Reform 
Bill of 1852 originated from the indiscretion 
of my noble Friend then at the head of the 
Government. I am bound to say that such 
is my opinion; I think the original diffi- 
culty on this subject arose ‘from the fact 
which is, I believe, well known to all your 
Lordships, although it may never perhaps 
have been publicly stated—namely, that 
three or four years before that Bill was in- 
troduced Lord John Russell, as the head 
of the Cabinet, without any previous con- 
cert or communication with his colleagues, 
committed himself by expressing in the 
House of Commons the opinion that the 
time was come when a change ought to be 
made in the measure of 1832. That opin- 
lon was expressed without the intention to 
express it having been intimated, as far as 
I know, to any one of his colleagues, and 
certainly not to the Cabinet. I believe 
when that announcement was made it was 
not approved by any, or at least not by 
more than one or two, members of the Ca- 
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cumstances occurred in 1851, which ren- 
dered it exceedingly difficult for Lord John 
Russell’s Government to avoid dealing with 
the question of reform. In that year, as 
the noble Duke has stated, the Government 
of Lord John Russell was defeated in the 
House of Commons on Mr. Locke King’s 
Motion for extending the right of voting in 
counties to £10 householders, and in con- 
sequence of that defeat the members of the 
Administration unanimously agreed that 
they ought to tender their resignation to 
Her Majesty. But the task of forming a 
new Government having been abandoned 
or declined by the noble Earl opposite and 
by Lord Aberdeen, Lord John Russell and 
his colleagues found themselves almost 
compelled to resume their offices. For my- 
self I must say that nothing but an appa- 
rently overruling necessity compelled me to 
concur in this determination, on account of 
the inconvenience that I foresaw would en- 
sue from the pledge which Lord John Rus- 
sell had previously given on’ the question 
of reform, and which he had renewed still 
more explicitly in the debate that preceded 
the defeat of the Government. With the 
opinion I entertained and avowed on this 
question, it was with extreme reluctance 
that I consented, after this occurrence, to 
continue a Member of that Administration. 
But, looking at all the circumstances of that 
time, I felt it to be my duty to remain 
in the Government; and I did so, dis- 
tinctly reserving to myself the right not to 
be regarded as standing pledged to any 
measure of reform until I saw what might 
be proposed, and not disguising my con- 
viction that to disturb the question at all 
was inexpedient if it could be avoided. 
Such was the situation of affairs when Par- 
liament was about to meet in 1852. The 
Reform Bill, which.was afterwards laid 
upon the table of the House of Commons, 


was submitted to the Cabinet. For my 
own part I never approved it. I thought’ 
it open to the gravest objection. But, my 


Lords, I was induced to consent to its 
being introduced into Parliament by this 
one consideration—I felt sure that the Go- 
vernment was on the eve of falling, and it 
so happened that at that time the principal 
attacks made upon it were directed against 
the particular department with which I was 
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intrusted. I did not think that it would 
be honourable towards my colleagues, or 
right towards myself, that at such a mo- 
ment I should appear to run away from 
the post which I held; and being per- 
suaded that the Bill had not the remotest 
chance of passing—having stated that to 
the Cabinet before it was brought in—I 
undoubtedly acquiesced in its introduction. 
My Lords, I freely acknowledge that in 
doing so I made a grievous mistake. Al- 
though my anticipations, both as to the fall 
of the Government and the utter failure of 
that Bill—which I will say unreservedly de- 
served to fail—were fulfilled, I confess I 
had not sufficiently weighed the importance 
of having a'measure of Reform recommend- 


ed by the Crown to the attention of Parlia- 


ment, or of having such a measure, even 
though it could not pass, introduced on the 
responsibility of a Government. I frankly 
admit that I was greatly to blame for al- 
lowing any consideration of any other kind 
to induce me to waive my objections to 
that measure and become a party to. it. 
My Lords, I am afraid that, in the present 
state of public affairs, there is no public 
man on either side of this or the other 
House who can honestly acquit himself of 
having ever committed mistakes with re- 
gard to this important subject. I believe 
we have all been more or less to blame; 
but I think the time has come when, with- 
out reference to any feeling of reluctance 
to acknowledge past errors, or, indeed, any 
personal feeling whatever, we ought to deal 
with this grave question as the public in- 
terests demand. We were all, I think 
excusably, a little insensible to the extreme 
importance of this subject a few years ago. 
The discussions, however, of the last few 
years, I must own, have opened my eyes 
far more than before to the extreme dan- 
ger of mooting this question. I believe that 
many of your Lordships, many Members 
of the other House, and the great majority 
of the nation, are now, in consequence of 
past discussions, far better aware than they 
were a few years ago of the real difficul- 
ties of this subject ; and it follows that if 
we are convinced of these difficulties, and 
that there is no practicable mode of safely 
settling the subject, then I will say that 
prudence commends us not to deal with 
it. It has been said that the arguments 
I have used equally apply against all re- 
form, and might have been urged against 
the Bill of 1832. Let me remind your 
Lordships how utterly different are the 
circumstances of the present time and 
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those of the year 1831 when the first 
Reform Act was proposed. I believed 
then, and I am convinced now, that at 
that period it was a question between Re. 
form and Revolution. A state of things 
then existed in which it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that there should be a great dis. 
placement and transfer of political power 
from one class to another. For some time 
previous, and chiefly in the reigns of 
George III. and George IV., great abuses 
had arisen ; owing to which the House of 
Commons had ceased to be any longer the 
organ of the enlightened opinion of the 
country. Its measures had come to be 
habitually directed not to the benefit of 
the community at large, but rather to the 
benefit of the few. So deep a sense of 
these abuses existed in the mind of the 
nation that a state of things prevailed 
which could by no possibility have been 
continued; and, unless a change had been 
accomplished by peaceful means, it would 
have been brought about by violence. For- 
tunately a measure of Reform was pro- 
posed, and, in spite of difficulties of which 
the public can now form no adequate es- 
timate, was passed safely iuto law. The 
experience we have since had of its work- 
ing is an ample justification of those who 
brought it in. The measure, no doubt, 
had its defects; but considering the excite- 
ment of the times in which it was carried, 
and the difficulties against which its ad- 
vocates had to struggle, it is to me still 
matter of surprise that it should be marked 
by so few faults as are to be found in it. 
The fact of its having been passed as it 
was does great honour, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so, to the Government by 
whom it was introduced, and especially 
to the chiefs of that Government in both 
Houses of Parliament. The patience, the 
perseverance, and the ability with which 
the then Lord Althorp, as leader of the 
House of Commons, almost unassisted, sus- 
tained the whole burden of carrying that 
measure through Committee were beyond 
all praise. Is the situation now by any 
means to be compared to what then ex- 
isted? Far from it. There is no urgent 
and pressing necessity for any violent 
displacement of political power from one 
class to another. Even the authors of 
the Bill do not contend that there is, but 
rest their arguments in its favour on other 
grounds, admitting that the House of Com- 
mons, as it is now constituted, discharges 
its high duties with success ; that in the 
last twenty-eight years it has accomplished 
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more useful and practical reforms than 
have been effected in any equal period of 
our history; and that it has shown an 
earnest desire to promote the good of the 
nation at large. The noble Duke stated 
that he was surprised at my speech as 
altogether wide of the mark, seeing the 
Government had not introduced a mea- 
sure of universal suffrage and vote by bal- 
lot. I did not go into any discussion of 
the details of a Bill which is not before us, 
and which, if it does come before us, will, 
I trust and firmly believe, do so in a very 
altered shape. But I spoke of the gene- 
ral principle of the measure, the danger 
of greatly increasing the power of mere 
numbers, compared to the higher classes 
of society. I argued against making 
changes in that direction, leaving the ex- 
tent to which they are to be carried to be 
determined by no new principle, but by 
mere arbitrary limits, while all the reasons 
assigned for the measure proposed are ap- 
plicable to a larger one. I contended that 
by doing this we should be left without any 
ground to rest upon. It was against such 
a course that I cautioned your Lordships, 
and I have yet to learn that in moving for 
this Committee such an argument was mis- 
applied or inappropriate. I believe, on the 
contrary, that it deserves your Lordships’ 
best consideration. My noble Friend who 
spoke last (Earl Granville) deprecated the 
tone of my observations with reference to 
the United States of America. 1 trust I 
said nothing against the character of the 
American people. No one admires the cha- 
racter of the American people more than I 
do; there can be stronger proof of their 
great qualities than the fact that a Govern- 
ment so faulty in its construction and so 
imperfect in its arrangements should work 
even so well as it does. But while we 
feel at liberty to criticise the conduct and 
character of the potentates of Europe, I 
can see no reason why we should not ex- 
press our views as to the institutions of 
America with equal freedom. My noble 
Friend expressed his fears that the effect of 
instituting these inquiries will be to lower 
this House in the opinion of the country. 
I, for one, do not feel the least afraid of 
such a result. Your Lordships’ conduct 
will be judged rightly by the people. I 
firmly believe that at this moment there is 
among the most intelligent and educated 
classes of this country an earnest hope 
that your Lordships will perform your duty 
fearlessly and wisely ; that upon that rest 
their main hopes; that they feel that 
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while in the other House of Parliament a 
large proportion of the Members are, from 
various circumstances, afraid to act on their 
real opinions, and while we are told if that 
House were to be polled on this Bill by bal- 
lot it would be rejected by a large majori- 
ty, and yet, that by an open vote it would 
pass by as large a one,—they feel while 
that language is held almost openly, that 
it does become this House to consider these 
matters with boldness, with fairness, and 
with determination. As to the sort of 
understanding of which the noble Duke 
has spoken on which this inquiry is to 
be conducted, I must profess my entire 
agreement with the nobie Earl opposite. 
Most undoubtedly I do not move for this 
Committee with any intention of delaying 
the Bill. I believe we shall have time to 
obtain the information we require before 
we are called upon to consider the details 
of the Bill now before the other House of 
Parliament; but if the Bill comes before 
us earlier than I at present suppose, or if 
the inquiry should prove wider and lead us 
further—and I see important information 
bearing on the Bill, likely to be elicited— 
I utterly repudiate the idea that we ought 
to force the Bill forward without waiting 
for information. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Committee to be named To-morrow. 

On the Morrow the following Lords were 
named of the Committee :— 


Ld. President V. Eversley 

Ld. Privy Seal L. Ashburton 

M. Salisbury L. Stanley of Alderley 
Ld. Steward L. Overstone 

E. Derby L. Belper 

E. Spencer L. Egerton 

E. Grey L. Liveden 

E. Lonsdale L. Llanover 

E. Cathcart L. Taunton 

E. Stradbroke L. Stratheden 


V. Stratford de Redcliffe 


House adjourned at half-past Nine o’clock 
till To-morrow, half-past ‘len o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 19, 1860. 


Minvres.] Posuic Brirs.— 1° Ecclesiastical 
Courts Jurisdiction. 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND.—QUESTION, 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, What reply 
has been given by the Government to the 
Letter from the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
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dated 18th March, 1860, with reference | 


to National Education in Ireland? 

Mr. CARDWELL stated that no reply 
had been sent except an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of the letter. 


SUPPLY. 
On Motion for the House to go into 
Committee of Supply, 


OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HORSMAN, in calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the state of our rela- 
tions with foreign Powers and to ask some 
explanations on the subject from the Go- 
vernment, said :—Sir, I believe it is gene- 
rally acknowledged that at the present mo- 
ment the Government and nations of cen- 
tral Europe are more disturbed and alarmed 
than they have been since the beginning 
of the century. Every Continental country 
exposed to incursions from France is tremb- 
ling with fear. England also has her inte- 
rests to protect, her responsibilities to dis- 
charge, and her solemn engagements un- 
der stringent treaties are thickening and 
pressing upon her. Many anxious eyes 
are turned to England from the menaced 
State, inquiring their fate, which they feel 
to hang upon the fidelity of England to 
her engagements. Such are the feelings 
which pervade Europe at this moment. 
The nations are trembling, time is pro- 
gressing, events are marching; and the 
very Power which is attempting to alter 
the face of Europe is making all speed to 
anticipate and shut out every possible com- 
bination for a successful resistance. In 
these circumstances I feel anxious, as far 
as I can do so without discussing the past 
policy of the Cabinet, or embarrassing pend- 
ing negotiations, to ask for some explana- 
tions, which I hope and believe will tend to 
show that the Parliament and the Govern- 
ment of this country are of one mind as to 
our present position and duties; and that 
they may cordially and heartily unite in a 
direct, clear, and unmistakeable announce- 
ment of that which the world has a right 
to know—the policy which England, from 
a regard to her own interests and honour, 
is now determined to pursue in the face of 
these grave and threatening events. Just 
before the adjournment for the Easter re- 
cess there was laid on the table the reply 
of M. Thouvenel to a Despatch written by 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs on the 22nd of March. In that 
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document the French Minister states that 
the Despatch of the English Cabinet to 
which he replies makes no change in the 
relations subsisting between the two Go. 
vernments, and particularly that it conveys 
no protest against the annexation of Sa. 
voy. We have reason to believe that this 
interpretation of the Despatch of the 22nd 
of March is not acquiesced in by the Brit- 
ish Cabinet ; and the first question, there- 
fore, which I wish to ask is whether the 
Despatch ef M. Thouvenel has been re- 
plied to, and, if so, whether consistently 
with the public interest, a copy of the re- 
ply can be laid on the table? I would 
ask, further, what is the exact state now 
of the question of the annexation of Sa- 
voy? Is that question still in any way 
pending as a discussion between the two 
Governments, or do we leave it where M. 
Thouvenel in his last Despatch has placed 
it, and are we content to consider it a 
settled question, as to which nothing fur- 
ther can be said? My third and last ques- 
tion is one of still greater importance— 
one upon which not only have we to come 
to an understanding with our own Govern- 
ment, but upon which our Government 
should also come to an understanding with 
foreign Powers. It is. this—what 1s the 
principle upon which our policy is to be 
conducted with reference to those treaty 
obligations which we have incurred in the 
general interest and for the common safety 
of Europe? Are we to set out by assum- 
ing that the aggressions of France in Sa- 
voy and Switzerland are mere accidental 
and exceptional occurrences, the adjust- 
ment of which will be followed by the re- 
establishment of peace, security, and cun- 
fidence ; or are we to take them, as we 
know they have been taken by the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, as 
indications and portions of a deliberate 
policy on the part of France, of which the 
logical consequences are to be looked for 
in the harassing and unsettling of other 
parts of Europe? This last question is 
important, because there has been an im- 
pression, produced by some of the earlier 
despatches and speeches of our Govern- 
ment, that the policy of England has al- 
ternated between these two views. When 
the Savoy difficulty first arose the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
addressed a Despatch, which was much 
approved and highly commended, to our 
Ambassador at Paris, in which he warned 
the Emperor of the French that the Sa- 
voy question was one interesting to the 
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whole of Europe and calculated to create 
general alarm and apprehension. But 
from causes to which I need not now refer 
that question appears—perhaps only ap- 

ars—to have subsided into a settlement 
in which Sardinia and France are the only 
Powers that are held to have an interest. 
The Swiss difficulty succeeded; and when it 
arose we felt there could be no doubt as to 
the consequences that would follow. The 
graver character of that aggression was an- 
nounced authoritatively in this House. The 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, with a fervour which could not be mis- 
taken, reminded us that the independence 
of Switzerland was a matter of European 
guarantee, and, describing in firm and for- 
cible language the restless and encroaching 
policy of France, he gave us to understand, 
amid the acclamations of the House, that 
our close and special alliance with that ag- 
gressive Power had come to an end. But 
in a short time rumours were set afloat by 
those to whom this change of policy was 
unpalatable, and who desired to do what 
was agreeable to France, perhaps to pro- 
mote what had been designed by France, 
that the question of the independence of 
Switzerland had also subsided into a mcre 
local quarrel ; that the parties to that 
quarrel had settled it out of court, and that 
a compromise had been effected, by which 
France was to take only a portion of what 
she had determined to seize, and Switzer- 
land was to be allowed to retain the re- 
mainder. We have happily had since a 
complete refutation of these sinister ru- 
mours. But it was natural to suppose that 
asmall State, threatened by an overpow- 
ering neighbour, and abandoned by those 
on whose support she had a right to rely, 
should very gladly make a compromise by 
surrendering part of her dominions to re- 
tain the rest. In those who look at these 
things from a mere mercantile point of 
view, this was a pardonable supposition ; 
but those who so judged the Swiss very 
much mistook the character of that people. 
They are a brave and patriotic, although 
they may appear rather a primitive race, 
because they are so uncivilized that love of 
country, love of liberty, with them is still 
a passion; and so benighted that they have 
not yet learnt to put freedom imto one 
scale and bales of merchandise into an- 
other, and to sell the soul of their nation 
for improved trade returns. As they are 
not reigned over by a Prince who is ready 
to abandon them, or governed by an un- 
scrupulous Minister willing to barter them 
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away like sheep, they may still escape the 
degradation which was designed for them, 
and the Government of England may not 
be a party to a second crime. But I have 
said that M. Thouvenel states that the 
despatch of the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs did not amount to a 
protest. No one who reads the despatch 
ean fail to see that the French Minister 
anxiously labours to establish that fact. 
He attaches great importance to it; but 
not more than it deserves, for it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the immense ad- 
vantage which is given to the present po- 
liey and the future designs of France by 
the absence of a protest; and more difficult 
still to overrate the additional danger en- 
tailed upon Europe by the impunity allowed 
to the first open act of French territorial 
aggression. In passing I would make only 
one remark upon the despatch of the noble 
Lord—that I saw with regret that, when 
he stated so clearly, so forcibly, and so 
convincingly, the case against the Emperor 
of the French, he stopped short of the con- 
clusion to which his own arguments so in- 
evitably led. M. Thouvenel quickly de- 
clared that there was no protest. But 
why was there no protest? A protest 
was not only the natural conelusion to the 
noble Lord’s own reasoning, but was the 
natural proceeding in the face of such an 
outrage on the public law and opinion of 
Europe? I have heard some persons say, 
“What is the use of a protest? If you 
do not mean to follow it up by action, 
it is only a confession of your anger and 
your weakness, meaning nothing and effect- 
ing nothing ; and what an idle matter it is 
to protest at this time of day against the 
violation of the Treaties of 1815, after the 
violation of them has been so commonly 
permitted !’’ I demur to both of those 
conclusions as being entirely false. In the 
first place, with respect to a protest, I 
have always understood that, instead of 
a protest being a thing to be followed up 
by action, a protest was a substitute for 
action; and that it was when you are not 
prepared to follow up your objections by 
war that you made a protest, in order that 
your inaction might not be taken for acqui- 
escence. The value of a protest is the 
value attached to it by the usages of Eu- 
rope. A protest once entered against an 
Act is a precaution against the Act being 
established as a precedent, and a protest 
not entered is to be interpreted into acqui- 
escence. Thus a protest becomes a matter 
of great importance, and not a mere idle 
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ceremony. The public proclamation of a 
principle by means of a protest against the 
violation of treaties, and the deliberate 
warning of the consequences which would 
follow from further Acts of a similar kind, 
become of importance in the eyes of Eu- 
rope, and is a deliberate warning that the 
protest may be followed up by more effect- 
ive measures which the public safety might 
require against the public enemy. When 
I am told that the Treaties of 1815 have 
been before violated, I would again ask, 
has the principle of those treaties ever 
been violated before? What was that 
principle? It was protection to Europe 
against French aggression. Those treaties 
bound together the allied Powers against 
the public enemy, who had overrun the 
Continent, pillaged every capital, shaken 
every throne, and inflicted countless, mi- 
series on every population; and the tram- 
pled nations of the Continent, led by Eng- 
land, combining and overthrowing their 
oppressor, framed the treaties for their 
own future safety against the traditional 
policy of France; and it was the deliberate 
judgment of Europe that fixed the bound- 
aries and formed the frontiers of that coun- 
try with the one sole aim and object of 
confining France within her own limits, and 
of providing effectual security to Europe 
against the perpetually recurring danger 
from the insatiable restlessness of French 
ambition. That was the principle of the 
Treaties of 1815, and when has that prin- 
ciple ever been violated before? It is be- 
cause that principle never has been vio- 
lated that France has always chafed under 
those treaties as humiliations imposed on 
her, and the present Emperor of the 
French always encouraged the idea that it 
was his work to efface those marks of 
French dizhonour; and these are the first 
steps in that direction; and it is this prin- 
ciple of limiting France within a frontier 
defined by the unanimous judgment of Eu- 
rope that is now for the first time assailed 
and overridden by the Emperor of the 
French, What France gains by the annex- 
ation of Savoy is emancipation from her 
own limits, and a precedent for the future 
enlargement of them; and it is of the ut- 
most consequence to Europe not to allow 
that right, and not to permit France to 
plead that it has been granted. This M. 
Thouvenel knows, and hence his desire to 
show that no protest is made, and his ill- 
concealed exultation that the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary has not distinctly 
affirmed that the British Cabinet would not 
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admit the principle. The noble Lord ably 
showed that the French arguments were 
untenable, but there the noble Lord stopped 
short, and has not guarded against the re. 
petition of the act, though no one has 
stated more forcibly than he that a repe. 
tition was to be apprehended. It was on 
these grounds that he thought a protest on 
the part of England would be a valuable 
declaration of the public law of Europe 
against the principle of small States having 
the right to make cessions of territory to 
an aggressive and absorbing neighbour, 
without bringing the arrangements thereon 
distinctly under the notice of the Powers 
who were parties to previous treaties; and 
it would be also valuable as a declaration 
that acquisitions of territory, under such 
circumstances between Powers so unequal 
would be looked upon as similar to acqui- 
sitions by conquest, and as such requiring 
European sanction. But it may be said 
that this view with regard to the import- 
ance of a protest is a mere abstract view, 
without practical consequence; but I beg 
the House to consider of what an immedi- 
ate and immense practical importance a 
protest is as bearing on passing events. At 
this time it is impossible for the House to 
shut its eyes to the marvellous and rapid 
fulfilment of that almost incredible scheme 
of policy attributed to the Emperor of the 
French from the day he mounted the 
throne of France. It was then authorita- 
tively announced that his mission was to 
humble, one by one, the several Powers 
who contributed to the former defeat of 
France; to efface the Treaties of 1815, and, 
having avenged France on the Powers of 
the Continent, that then his last great 
crowning act would be to lower the pride 
and break down the power of England. It 
was with a view to the fulfilment of this 
policy that France beheld, not only with 
complacency, but with exultation, those 
immense warlike preparations which have 
been going on there for the last few years, 
both by seaand by land. Mark with what 
reason France may exult in the fulfilment 
of this policy. Russia has been defeated 
and weakened; Austria has been dismem- 
bered, the Treaties of 1815 have been tram- 
pled under foot in the cases of Savoy and 
Switzerland, and Prussia is now threaten- 
ed. Indeed, there are rumours that Prussia 
is something more than threatened. Within 
the last few days there are rumours that 
overtures have been made to Prussia for 
the rectification of the Rhenish frontier, an 
equivalent being offered in the acquisition 
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of some of the small States of Germany. 
These rumours may be premature; but the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary has him- 
self shown that they may be only prema- 
ture, and that this is the direction in which 
the policy of France may be expected to be 
developed. This shows how the policy of 
France is being accomplished in one diree- 
tion; and let me show how parties in 
France at this moment are exulting at its 
apparent accomplishment in another. Two 
years ago a good deal of interest was ex- 
cited by the appearance in this country of 
a map, published under the authority of 
the French Government, and sent to the 
principal map-sellers in London. It was 
entitled ‘‘ Europe in 1860." This has 
passed out of the memory, probably, of 
most of those who saw the map at the 
time, but subsequent events have given, 
and not the least in the eyes of France, a 
significance and importance to the matter. 
This swap was published in the middle of 
1858, and no one then anticipated that 
within one year large territorial changes 
would be made in Europe, or that there 
was likely to be war in Italy; and the di- 
plomatic Mentor of the Government who is 
never misled or outwitted by the Emperor 
of the French—our Ambassador in France 
—told the British Government, months 
after that map had appeared, that there 
was no danger of war in Italy, and that 
France was not arming; but the author of 
the map saw what was approaching, be- 
cause Lombardy was taken from Austria 
in that map and placed as a territory of 
Sardinia. We are now only at the com- 
mencement of 1860, and the predicted 
change of territory has actually been ac- 
complished. No one foresaw in 1858 that 
there was likely to be war between Spain 
and Morocco ; but the author of that map 
foresaw that war and some of its results, 
because in the map to which I have ad- 
verted the territory of Morocco was trans- 
ferred to the dominions of the Queen of 
Spain. War between Spain and Morocco 
has since the publication of the map broken 
out, and a cession of territory has been 
made, though not to the extent predicted 
by the map; but it is impossible to sepa- 
rate that war from the policy of the man 
who predicted it. But the most import- 
ant changes of all were to take place in 
Germany. This remains to be realized ; 
but I want the House to observe what would 
be the effect of a protest on the part of 
England against the annexation of Savoy 
on the policy of France in Germany, and 
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with what good reason M. Thouvenel may 
congratulate his Imperial master that 
England has not the courage or foresight 
to make that protest. Prussia is at this 
moment threatened by France ; and ‘the 
danger of Prussia was first announced to 
the House by the Foreign Secretary, who 
has always frankly and manfully expressed 
himself on this matter. I want the House 
to observe how critical is the state of Ger- 
many, and particularly from its close ana- 
logy to the recent position of Italy, The 
minor Princes are the bane of Germany, 
whose constant and perpetual dread has 
been that they were going to be absorbed by 
Prussia—not by conquest, but by the move- 
ment of their own people, just as the Ita- 
lian Duchies were afraid of being absorbed 
by Piedmont. Hence it is—and I beg the 
House to remark this well—that many of 
the Powers of Germany feel the necessity, 
which the Italian Sovereigns also felt, of 
having an external support to lean upon. 
They have not that support in their own 
people, because the people would willingly 
join Prussia. They are compelled, there- 
fore, to look for support abroad, sceing 
that they must have a protector if they are 
to remain Sovereign Princes at all. For- 
merly, before the Crimean war, they had 
that protector in Russia, and partly in 
Austria; and this accounts for the great 
ascendancy of Russia over the affairs of 
Germany in times past. But all that is 
now altered. Russia is beaten, and is fully 
occupied at home. Austria is in the same 
position. Germany is alarmed ; her people 
are drawing more towards Prussia; but 
the fears and the jealousies of their own 
rulers are excited precisely in the same de- 
gree. Anything to them is preferable to 
being merged in that dreaded Prussia ; 
and hence there is an anxious desire to 
look in other quarters for a protector. And 
now comes the particular danger springing 
from the annexation of Savoy. The pre- 
cedent of Savoy will be cited in the case of 
Germany. The population drawing more 
and more closely to Prussia, more and more 
urgent will be the cries for help addressed 
to France by the petty German Princes, 
One after another every petty Sovereign 
and Court may be driven to follow the ex- 
ample of Sardinia, and connect itself in 
some form or other with France; and, if 
England has not protested, they will all 
plead that their right to dispose of them- 
selves to another Power is an established 
principle of European law. But then the 
position of Prussia is most embarrassing. 
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Without Germany she is weak; without 
Germany she is very vulnerable. She 
dreads France, and she dreads the as- 
cendancy of France over the petty Ger- 
man Courts. She remembers the terrible 
outrages and sufferings that were inflicted 
by France during six years of tyranny. 
She would willingly fight if strong enough 
to du so, but she has no friend to rely on 
if England does not stand by her. Well, 
now, what assurance can any Prussian 
Minister feel that he will have the support 
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_considered—the difference which exists be. 
| tween the position of the two nations. The 
, Government of England is a constitutional 
; Government; that of France is a despot- 
ism. The Government of England is g 
peaceful ; that of France is a military Go. 
'vernment. We are a commercial nation ; 
| France is an aggressive State. The Go- 
vernment of England is a settled and le. 
_gitimate Government; that of France is 
a Government of revolution. Above all, 
let me say the Government of England 


{ 





of England? If he braves France, and | prides itself on being a highly moral Go- 
if Prussia is suddenly attacked, what as-' vernment, and the present Government of 
surance has he that England will at once, France I believe to be the most immoral 
and before Prussia is lost, throw her power , Government in Europe. Under these eir- 
into the scale and make common cause | cumstances, I feel that a special alliance 
against a common danger? What gua-i between the two countries is a forced 
rantee of that can he have but the de-jand precarious alliance. It is the al- 
claration of the British Parliament or the ; liance of peace with war, of constitution- 
declaration of the British Ministry given | alism with despotism, of the love of com- 
publicly in Parliament? But if, on the | merce with the lust for conquest, of legiti- 
other hand, Prussia feels that she cannot macy with revolution. And I believe that 
rely on England, may she not, against her | that special alliance will not last one day 
own feelings and inclination, be driven to | longer than it subserves the policy of ag- 
make her own terms with France, and, , grandizement in France, of which England 
knowing that she has no hope of support ; has begun by being the tool, and of which 
elsewhere, may she not barter away the she will end, I believe, by finding herself 
provinces coveted by France for an equiva-' the victim. And even as regards the rela- 
lent somewhere else? If she does so, tions of commerce, I believe there can be 
what happens? Then comes the turn of ‘no permanent commercial spirit in France 
the petty German Courts. A new Con-,as long as you have that law of perpetual 
federation of the Rhine springs up, Ger- subdivision of property, which prevents the 
man in name, but French in substance. , formation of a permanent middle class, 
Antwerp is not far off. The North Sea is | which discourages the acquisition of wealth 
lost. The maritime supremacy of France ; and property, and which places the whole 
is doubled ; and then what becomes of your | social system in France in a state of per- 
trade, O ye worshippers of material inter-' petual revolution. On the other hand, 
ests and of the divine principle of commer- Prussia, which is now needing our assist- 
cial treaties at any price? Sir, I have | ance, is a kindred State, a constitutional, 
often expressed in this House an opinion, | intelligent, progressive, and peaceful State. 
which circumstances and reflection have Compare her with France—France tram- 


more and more confirmed, that that special 
and exclusive alliance with France, es- 
tranging us from the other Powers of Fu- 
rope, was a false, and unnatural, and a 
mistaken alliance. I am speaking of the 
special alliance which exists. In my opin- 
ion, there are no two great Powers of Eu- 
rope which have so little in common, which 
have, in fact, so much that is directly and 
irreconcilably antagonistic, as France and 


| pling down all the noblest interests of the 
nation, and diverting men’s minds by the 
intoxication of war and military glory. 
Allied with Prussia, we form and we pur- 
sue a policy of our own. We stand forward 
as inculeating certain great principles, and 
upholding sound English influences. Allied 
with France, we incur the ridicule of every 
State of Europe, as duped, subordinate, led 
about —involved in what we hate and are 





England. My hon. Friend who interrupts | ashamed of, struggling against our chains, 





me, the Member for Liskeard, has lately | which we are unable or afraid to break, and 
shown so much accurate knowledge as to ; too feeble to give effect to our guarantees; 
Cracow and the Treaties of Vienna, that I | forgetting that we are a European Power, 
am not at all surprised at his knowing so! much more, that we once were a Power of 
little about the analogy between the inter-| the first order, and the leading State of 
ests of different countries. I will explain! Europe. I ask again, what reliance can 
what, perhaps, my hon, Friend has not} Germany place on us? What respect can 
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she feel for us when she sees that we are 
the humble servants of France? I say 
that if the English Government are not 
prepared to rouse themselves to the decla- 
ration of a manly and a definite English 
policy, we must expect to see every Ally in 
turn abandon us, and to see Europe make 
her own terms with him who will then be 
the conqueror of the world. If we are not 
prepared to advocate a positive, a prompt, 
and a bold policy, we must be prepared at 
the same time to see every generous hope 
in Germany crushed. Nothing but the 
declaration of such a policy can save Prus- 
sia from the arms of France, and then 
many Savoys will rise up in succession, 
and we shall be beaten and humiliated on 
them all. It is for these reasons that I 
am anxious to see the Government of this 
country still enter their protest against the 
annexation of Savoy, as the first open act 
of French aggression—that they should 
make the meaning of that protest clearly 
understood in Europe—that they should 
make it the inauguration of a new alliance 
with Prussia, thus infusing new blood into 
Germany. It appears to me that the de- 
spatches of the French Minister have m- 
vited, have challenged us to some Parlia- 
mentary action on the subject. In one of 
these despatches he says that England has 
not protested, and he is rejoiced to find 
that she has not protested. That of itself 
is proof to us that a protest ought to be 
made; and, if necessary, Parliament should 
address the Queen, beseeching Her Majesty 
to instruct Her Ministers to make such a 
protest, and to follow it up, in concert with 
her Allies, by maintaining inviolable the 
neutrality of Switzerland, to the guarantee 
of which we were parties. I adhere to an 
opinion which I expressed in this House 
on a former occasion, that when Savoy was 
ceded to France, and the other great Pow- 
ers of Europe refused to interfere, it would 
have been culpable and criminal folly on 
the part of England to have engaged sin- 
gle-handed in war with France to prevent 
that annexation. But the ease of Switz- 
erland is quite different, as we were told 
by the noble Lord himself. It is one in 
which the honour of England is involved. 
England has given a guarantee ; her word 
has been solemnly passed ; the danger is 
positive and real; the independence of 
Switzerland is an European question of 
the first order ; and the Swiss have shown 
themselves true to themselves and to Eu- 
rope, and have made known to the world 
that the loss of their freedom shall not be 
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their own act. They have, indeed, ap- 
pealed to Europe, but they have also star- 
tled Europe by a declaration, that if Eu- 
rope abandons them in what is its own 
cause they are determined singlehanded to 
brave the colossal power of France rather 
than suffer extinction without a struggle. 
They had the spirit of their own poet, who 
said— 

“The land we from our Fathers had in trust, 

We to our children will transmit, or die : 

This is our maxim, this our piety ; 

And God and nature say that it is just, 

That which we would perform in arms we must ; 
We read the dictate in the infant’s eye ; 

In the wife’s smile ; and in the placid sky ; 

And at our feet, amid the silent dust 

Of them that were before us.” 

And, when Switzerland appeals to those 
who should guard the little citadel of free- 
dom which has for so long shared with us 
the honour of affording a refuge to the 
persecuted and proscribed of other nations 
—when she is ready to send forth her little 
bands of patriots and heroes, with a devo- 
tion not surpassed in history, to fight for 
what the wise and good and great of all 
times have held to be the first possession 
of a people—is England to stand aloof, to 
forget her pledged word, to forfeit her hon- 
our, and to allow those territories which she 
has sworn to defend to become the scene 
of a tragedy which must leave a stain upon 
the honour of England in all after times ? 
I know it is said that we can do nothing 
for Switzerland without a combination with 
all the other Powers. I say that in this 
ease, which is for the prevention of war, 
such a general combination is not needed. 
I do not know what answer the Government 
may have received to the communications 
that were addressed to the different Powers 
of Europe; but we know this, that if we 
are true to ourselves we are sure of Prus- 
sia as well of Switzerland, and, in such a 
case, even those Allies alone are sufficient, 
with the help of England, not to make but 
to prevent war. The Emperor of France 
dares not make war in such a case as that 
of Chablais; the public opinion of Europe 
would overwhelm him; he could not rely 
upon the permanent support of his own 
people. We know that in the Italian war 
against Austria the French people, although 
at first reluctantly, did extend their sup- 
port to the Emperor; but Austria was a 
wrong-doer and the public judgment of 
France condemned her; but in the case of 
Switzerland it would be different. Here 
France is entirely in the wrong. Chab- 
lais is not Sardinia’s to give, it is not pre- 
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tended to be necessary for the security of 
France, but it would be an act of pure 
aggression. I am confident that France 
would not endure that her men, money, 
and commerce should be sacrificed in such 
a cause. But then it is said, “If you 
interfere you incur the risk of war, which 
is a dreadful thing, expensive, and inju- 
rious to trade;” that ‘‘ Chablais is a long 
way off, and it is no concern of ours.” 
Those who say that this is no concern of 
England would say the same of the Rhine, 
or of Belgium; and if Kent and Sussex 
were invaded they would say that Kent 
and Sussex were no concern of the manu- 
facturing districts of England. I say those 
are not the advisers to whom we should 
listen in a case of this kind. There is a 
maxim that those who are indifferent to the 
liberties of others will never defend their 
own; but it must be borne in mind that the 
trade and commerce of England are beyond 
anything affected by the development of the 
aggressive policy of France. We are not 
now deceived—we know what that policy 
means. We may hesitate to act, but that 
will not avail us, for we know that France 
will support the Emperor as long as our 
hesitating conduct makes his policy unin- 
terruptedly successful ; but we have reason 
to believe she would abandon it if we reso- 
lutely opposed it. The question then is this 
—shall we oppose the Emperor’s policy in 
Switzerland, or shall we wait until he has 
subjected Switzerland, divided Germany, 
overrun Belgium, and has only England to 
deal with? Shall we confront him now 
with the voice of all Europe against him, 
or wait until Europe, humiliated and dis- 
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gusted, turns with him against us? When | 


I am told—as I dare say I shall be told— 
that what I am saying tends to provoke 
war, I answer that no Gentlemen in this 
Tlouse have a right to monopolize a hatred 
of war and a love of peace; and those who 
have the least right to do so are the advo- 
eates and supporters of the Emperor of the 
French, who I believe to be the greatest 
enemy of peace in the world. There is a 
state of peace which is even worse than 
war—when it is a mere adjournment of 
war to 4 more convenient season, when the 
enemy who is determined to attack you 
may strike with more deadly effect. 1 
grant you that the Minister who pro- 
nounces the word ‘* War’’ incurs a fearful 
responsibility; but he incurs a responsibi- 
lity still more fearful who, conscious of an 
impending danger, shrinks from his duty of 
mecting it like a man, but in a degenerate 
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and craven spirit, tides over the difficulty 
of the day, bequeathing to his successors 
and his country the increasing difficulties 
of an unsettled question of which the dan- 
gers have been aggravated by his timidity 
and the disasters multiplied a thousandfold 
by delay. I do not believe the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
is such aman. He has been called upon 
to conduct tlie foreign policy of this coun- 
try at one of the most critical moments of 
our history; for it is my solemn conviction 
that the next few years, perhaps months, 
may be among the most memorable in the 
history of England, and may leave their 
mark for good or for evil on after gene- 
rations. I have heard speeches lately from 
the noble Lord which indicate that he is 
not insensible to the danger. In that case 
he will not shrink from his duty. He bears 
a name which is associated with the past 
greatness of England, and I trust he will 
never allow it to go down to posterity linked 
with the darkest hour of England’s dis- 
honour and decline. 

Mr. DUFF said, he wished to ascertain 
the opinion of the House upon a question 
eonnected with the important subject which 
had been raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. At this critical moment, when Paris 
was the centre of all the intrigues of the 
Continent, was England efficiently repre- 
sented in that capital? If they referred to 
the many despatches in which week after 
week Lord Cowley misled Lord Derby’s 
Government, or looked to his journey to 
Vienna, which was a failure in itself and 
embarrassing to the Government, or con- 
sidered the fact that a private Member of 
the House was in possession of important 
information which ought to have been 
known to our Ambassador in Paris, it 
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| would appear that the noble Earl was not 


sufficient for the post. He had been too 
long in Paris; a residence of eight years 
in that atmosphere was too long for one 
man;—for he (Mr. Duff) agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke last, that 
politically the French Court was the most 
immoral Court of Europe. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I do not 
well understand what the right hon, Gentle- 
man proposes by the speech which he has 
just addressed to the House. It is, no 
doubt, his privilege to address us upon any 
part of our foreign or domestic policy ; but, 
at the same time, it must be recollected 
that that privilege is accompanied by a deep 
responsibility; and I must say I think the 
right hon, Gentleman had not sufficiently 
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weighed the importance of that responsibi- | When we first heard of the matter—when 
lity, when he made that speech to which | we were told that it was not at that time in- 
we have just listened. In the first place I | tended to be carried into effect, but that 
must say, before I advert to the questions it might be carried into effect, we stated 
put by the right hon. Gentleman, that | we thought such a transfer would have in- 
while he appeared to be preparing the jurious consequences, both to France and 
House for war, while he seemed to be en- | to the general peace and tranquillity of 
deavouring to rouse the feelings of this | Europe; but we were not entitled to say 
House in’ favour of a contest with the Go- | to the King of Sardinia that he should not 
vernment of France, he never laid dont | exile his territory to France, nor were we 
what were to be the objects of that con-| entitled to say to the Emperor of the 
test. The right hon. Gentleman seemed | French that he should not accept the terri- 
to suppose that Chablais and Fancigny | tory which the King of Sardinia intended 
were part of the Swiss territory, and that | to yield tu him. So much is this the view 
the French Government were about to in- | of some of the Courts of Europe, that the 
vade and take possession of that territory, | Emperor of Russia, through his Minister, 
contrary to the rights of Switzerland. |has said this is a matter which entirely 
Whatever dangers we may have to en- | concerns the two Sovereigns, and that the 
counter, whatever may be in future the | Emperor of France had a right to ask for 
position of affairs, that is not their present | that cession; and that the King of Sar- 
situation. The right hon. Gentleman asks | dinia had a right to make it; and that with 
me what is the present state of the Savoy | regard to the pure cession, there was no 
question. I may explain to him, at least, | room for question. I do not understand that 
a portion of that question—my duty for- | any of the Powers of Europe have said even 
bidding me to go into details as to what | so much as we have said upon the subject. 
has recently happened and is now happen- | Some of them have considered that the 
ing—but in going into that subject, I must | Emperor of the French might take this 
state that the question of Sardinia and its | territory, if it were yielded to him; some 
cession of Savoy, and the question of the | of them have considered it in the light in 
neutralized portions of Savoy and their re- | which we have done—as a most injurious 
lations, first to Switzerland, and next tothe | example, and pregnant with future conse- 
great Powers of Europe, are two totally | quences of evil; but they have not said 
distinct questions. The right hon. Gentle-| that they were entitled to protest on the 
man says we did not protest against the! subject. So far, therefore, I think we 
cession of Savoy by the King of Sardinia. | have not only acted in conformity with the 
There may be, and I think there are, cases |law of nations, but in conformity with 
in which it is right to enter a protest— | what has been the general sense of the 
where, for instance, a treaty is manifestly | other Powers of Europe. There is a ques- 
broken. There was the case of Cracow ; | tion, however, intimately connected with 
but there we did not think our interests | this question, and it is a question of some 
were so endangered, or our honour so much | complication, which has been partly dis- 
concerned, as to render it necessary for us | cussed, and must be further discussed, and 
to take up arms. Such an occasion is one | which at this time occupies the attention 
for protest. But there are other cases. | of the Cabinets of Europe. It was agreed 
Undoubtedly the late Grand Duke of Tus-/ in 1815 that certain portions of Savoy— 
eany, and the late Duke of Modena, found | Chablais, Faucigny, and part of the Gene- 
their territories violently taken possession | vois—should have all the benefits, in case of 
of, and another Sovereign claiming the| war between neighbouring Powers, which 
right to rule over them. Not certainly | belonged to Switzerland; that the King of 
having any inferior interest in the matter, | Sardinia should have the power to with- 
but not having at the same time the power | draw his troops through the neutral terri- 
to resume that sovereignty, they very pro- | tory of Savoy and through the Valais ; and 
perly protest; meaning thereby that they | that thereupon the only military autho- 
do not acknowledge the right to do what | rity which should have power in that dis- 
has been done: and that if it shall ever be| trict should be the troops of the Swiss 
in their power to resume their sovereignty, | Confederation. Well, there has been a 
they are fully entitled to resume it. The| discussion, and some of the diplomatic de- 
subject in that ease was a very proper one | spatches on this subject have appeared in 
for a protest. But what is our position| the newspaper. There has been, in the 
with regard to the cession of Savoy ? | first place, a discussion as to what was the 
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origin of this particular provision, which 
is contained in the 92nd Article of the 
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General Treaty of Vienna, dated the 20th you may provide. 


of November, 1815. The French Govern- 
ment have contended in more than one 
very able despatch that this very provi- 
sion was made for the benefit of the King 
of Sardinia, and for the protection of his 
troops in case of war. It has been con- 
tended, on the other side, that it was in- 
tended for the security of Geneva, and for 
the general benefit of Switzerland. But, 
whatever may be the result of that dis- 
cussion, the view which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment take is, that it was a provision 
which was conducive to the general secu- 
rity of Switzerland, and of that neutrality 
which was declared to be part of the ge- 
neral policy of Europe. That being the 
case, a new question arises with regard to 
the change which has lately taken place. 
The Emperor of the French and the King 
of Sardinia have concluded a Treaty at 
Turin, by an Article of which the neutral- 
ized parts of Savoy are transferred with 
the rest of Savoy to the Emperor of the 
French; but it is declared that that ter- 
ritory is transferred with the same con- 
ditions on which it was held formerly by 
the King of Sardinia. That provision 
naturally gave occasion to a demand for 
explanation. And it has been said, and 
most frankly as I think, both by the 
French Government and by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the King of Sardinia, 
that the meaning of that Article is not 
merely that the Emperor of the French 
takes that territory with the engagements 
as to neutrality to which I have allud- 
ed, and to which the King of Sardinia 
was subject; but he takes it, to use the 
phrase of Count Cavour, with the obliga- 
tion of an efficacious neutrality for Switzer- 
land. It being by general consent a great 
change that the neutrality which was for- 
merly provided with regard to territory 
belonging to the King of Sardinia should 
be the condition of territory belonging to 
France, a most interesting and important 
question arises how that neutrality is to 
be efficiently maintained in the sense in 
which the Powers of Europe wished to es- 
tablish it. But this is a question, let me 
remind the right hon. Gentleman, which 
is not at all like that which he seems to 
suppose of the French Government seiz- 
ing upon the territories of an independent 
State. It is a question on which you may 
argue that this change of condition is such 
that the neutrality of Switzerland cannot 
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be placed in so secure a position as it was, 
whatever may be the precautions which 
But, at all events, that 
is a question which may be maturely ex. 
amined and considered; and, so far from 
being a question of war, it is a question 
which deserves to be considered by the 
coolest heads, by men of the greatest ex- 
perience and of the most mature judgment, 
having regard, as it does, to the provisions 
of Treaties which hold the nations of Eu- 
rope together. Well, Sir, there has been 
no objection by the French Government to 
the examination of this question. It is in 
geueral terms stated in the Treaty of Turin 
that the Emperor of the French will come 
to un understanding with the Powers of 
Europe on this subject. The Swiss Con- 
federation, through their Federal Council, 
have asked that there shall be a Conference 
on this question. The French Govern- 
ment, through their Minister here—their 
Chargé d’ Afaires—have more than once 
said to me that they have no objection to 
make to that Conference. The Powers 
which may be called to it, the manner 
in which they should be called, the place 
where they should meet, and the time at 
which they should assemble, may be mat- 
ters of friendly consideration and discus- 
sion; but as to the Conference itself and 
the principle on which it should meet— 
namely, the reconciling the Treaty of 
Vienna, by which that guarantee was pro- 
vided, with the present state of things, 
and the Treaty lately concluded between 
the Emperor of the French and the King 
of Sardinia—to that principle they make 
not the slightest objection, and they de- 
clare themselves perfectly ready to enter 
into it. Well, then, I say it depends not 
merely upon England, nor upon what I 
must call somewhat of a boasting declara- 
tion that we are at any time ready to go 
to war. It requires, I must say, that the 
Powers of Europe should be in a certain 
manner agreed as to the guarantees they 
should take, as to the precautions which 
they should establish, in order to give 
Switzerland an effective guarantee for her 
neutrality. Of this the right hon. Gentle- 
man may be assured, that, without speak- 
ing of other Powers, or of the regard which 
they may have for the interests of Switzer- 
land, the Government of Great Britain feels 
the utmost desire to see Switzerland—that 
free and independent nation—that refuge 
of the politically proscribed—that old aud 
classical land of liberty—possessed of every 
guarantee that can secure to her the main- 
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tenance of that independence and that free- 
dom which she has so long enjoyed. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks what course the 
Government of England means to pursue 
in regard to our treaty engagements in 
respect to other parts of Europe. That 
is a very wide and important question, and 
I should be greatly embarrassed, if I were 
to go over our treaties with the different 
countries of Europe, and attempt to say 
what course should be taken with regard 
to each of them. It is enough for the 
present to say that we have now a critical 
question before us—that we are about to 
entcr into negotiations on that subject— 
and that the eight Powers of Europe who 
were parties to the Treaty of Vienna will 
probably meet and take part in the con- 
sideration of it. I should therefore not 
only think it unwise, but a dereliction of 
my duty to go into details. The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to think that our 
position is such as to reflect disgrace upon 
us; he considers that this country is the 
slave of France, and that we are too 
cowardly to stand by our guarantees. If 
that opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
be a correct one, then the present Govern- 
ment must be unworthy of the confidence 
of this House or the country, and it would 
be the duty of the right hon. Gentleman 
to call for a declaration by this House of 
another and more decided line of policy, 
and to take the management of public 
affairs out of the hands of those who have 
made the country a byword in Europe. 
But the right hon, Gentleman makes no 
proposition of that kind. Ile has made a 
speech, but so far as I could see there was 
no practical end in it. To be sure, the 
right hon. Gentleman did at one time some- 
what inconsistently represent this country, 
and especially all concerned in commerce 
and manufactures, as being bribed by the 
advantages to be obtained by the late 
Treaty of Commerce with France. Now, 
it is not six weeks ago since I heard the 
right hon. Gentleman, along with many 
others, declare that we had been com- 
pletly duped in that Treaty, and that, so 
far from gaining advantages by it, we had 
made ourselves the dupes of France. Then 
all the advantages were on the side of 
France, and all the loss on the part of 
England ; and now it is represented as a 
bribe so manifest as to make us forget the 
independence of all other nations and the 
honour of our own. That is not a very 
consistent representation on the part of the 
right hon, Gentleman. But with respect 
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to the right lon. Gentleman’s reference to 
that Treaty I consider that, while those 
matters which concern one of the nations 
of Europe in whose independence we take 
a deep interest require our attention, and 
while other questions that may arise affect- 
ing the independence and safety of other 
nations may, no doubt, also require our 
immediate attention, yet an extension of 
commercial relations and the mutual ad- 
vantages derived by the people of France 
and England from an exchange of manu- 
factures and the conveniences and cow- 
forts of life—France obtaining from us 
our manufactures, and we obtaining from 
them the productions of their more fertile 
soil and of the fine climate with which 
they have been blessed—will tend to bring 
the two nations nearer and nearer to each 
other—that they will make men think 
when any questions arise between them, 
not, shall we sacrifice our honour? not, 
shall we forfeit our good faith? not, shall 
we sacrifice the independence of other na- 
tions, and rush into war in order that the 
world may admire the brilliant and showy 
deeds of hostility?—but that they will 
rather induce them to consider whether 
the subject-matters in dispute cannot ob- 
tain a solution by peaceful means. These, 
I believe, will be the effects of this Treaty; 
and I am glad to think that when those in 
power in this country and in France have 
passed away, and when these particular 
questions may have lost their interest, the 
effect will be to induce the people of the 
two countries to draw closer together, and 
to form that alliance of nations which, 
after all, is more secure than any mere al- 
liance of Cabinets or Kings. The right 
hon. Gentleman asks whether any despatch 
has been sent in answer to the last de- 
spatch of M. Thouvenel? The despatei 
of Her Majesty’s Government was a de- 
spatch stating our reasons for not agreeing 
to the statement made by the Government 
of France in favour of the annexation of 
Savoy. M. Thouvenel did not answer that 
despatch. He took notice that it was not 
a protest, and contented himself with doing 
so ; consequently, there was no further an- 
swer. We have stated our case, and have 
gone fully into it, and there was no reason 
for prolonging the discussion. Our opin- 
ions naturally differed from those of the 
French people. The French people thought 
with their Government that the annexation 
of Savoy would be an advantage to the 
defences of France; they were glad to 
see their Government put forward a claim 
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to Savoy, and to see it assented to by Sar- 
dinia, The Government and the people of | 
England took a different view of the ques- 
tion. We could not conceive that there 
was any practical necessity for the annex- 
ation of Savoy, and we gave our reasons 
for not assenting to such a policy. With 
regard to the future, this is not the time 
to enter into it. If the House leaves us 
to conduct these negotiations, I trust we 
shall not be unmindful of the honour of 
England, or of the interests of Europe, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman will 
find when the papers are laid before the 
House that we have done that which be- 
came us as British statesmen, and as the 
representatives of an important part of the 
community of European nations, 

Mr. CLIFFORD defended Lord Cowley 
from the attack made on him by the hon. 
Member for Elgin (Mr. Duff). He had 
known Lord Cowley for many years as one 
of the most able and intelligent public ser- 
vants the country ever possessed. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, It is 


unnecessary to add anything to what has | 


been so fully, so ably, and I trust, so satis- 
factorily said by my noble Friend; but I 
must advert to the remarks which were 
made by the hon. Member behind me (Mr. 
Duff) in regard to the character and con- 
duct of Lord Cowley, our Ambassador at 
Paris. I take leave to say that, having 
known that noble Lord for many years, 
having followed his course of. duty in the 
various foreign States to which he has 
been accredited, and having had the honour 
to be his superior in office during periods 
of great difficulty, and when the duties he 
had to perform required all the qualities 
which an Ambassador ought to possess—I 
am bound to say that the attack made on 
him by the hon. Member behind me was 
founded on a complete mistake, on a great 
error as to the character and conduct of 
the person to whom his observations ap- 
plied, and conveyed as unjust a censure as 
ever was passed on one who has ever shown 
himself to be a meritorious and deserving 
public servant. Lord Cowley has upon all 
occasions in which he has had to act as the 
Ambassador of England combined in a most 
remarkable degree that spirit of personal 
conciliation which is so essential to a pro- 
per performance of diplomatic duties with 


the strictest regard to the interests, the | 
dignity, and the honour of this country. I | 


am sure that those hon. and right hon. | 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House | 

who had an opportunity during the period | 
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| they had the conduct of aifairs of mark. 
ing the conduct of Lord Cowley—of ex- 
amining the manner in which he performed 
his dutics — will concur in the opinion [ 
have expressed, and in bearing that testi- 
mony which he so fully deserves to his 
transcendent merits as the representative 
of England to a most important foreign 
State. 

Mr. A. W. KINGLAKE said, that the 
cause in which he felt such a deep interest 
had been so ably advocated by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Stroud, that 
it was not without pain that he found him- 
self differing from him in even a minute 
point. But it was his opinion that a pro- 
test was an indication rather of weakness 
than of strength, and he was not one of those 
who thought that the House would do well 
to press upon Her Majesty’s Ministers the 
adoption of that particular course. His 
right hon. Friend had spoken of a protest 
as being the natural conclusion of such an 
affair. It was precisely because it would 
be the conclusion of this affair, that he 
(Mr. Kinglake) objected to a protest. He 
did not by any means acquiesce in that 
which had been done; but it was precisely 
because a protest would be the termination 
of this business that M. Thouvenel was 
anxious to incite Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to a course which would enable him 
to treat the affair as having been brought 
to itsend. He (Mr. Kinglake) could not 
help thinking that the noble Lord, the 
Foreign Secretary, was under great mis- 
apprehension as to what fell from his right 
hon. Friend, the Member for Stroud. The 
noble Lord seemed to impute to his right 
hon. Friend that he was ignorant of the 
position of Chablais and Faucigny, and 
that he imagined that these provinces were 
part of the Swiss territory. But with the 
knowledge that was possessed by his right 
hon. Friend, it was impossible that he 
should have fallen into such an error. 
What his right hon. Friend probably meant 
was something equivalent to what he (Mr. 
Kinglake) had the honour to say when he 
first introduced this subject to the House, 
namely, that Chablais and Faucigny, and 
the neutralized part of the Genevese terri- 
tory, though they were, for domestie pur- 








poses, under the sovereignty of Sardinia, 


| yet for European purposes they belonged to 


Switzerland ; because the Treaty of Vienna 
expressly provided that, when war broke 
out between France and Austria, then the 
Sardinian troops should march out of these 
provinces, and that Swiss troops should 
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enter. Well, M. Thouvenel had contended 
that this particular provision, with regard 
to the neutralized districts, was one. in- 
serted for the benefit of Sardinia, and that 
therefore Sardinia had a right to cede 
these provinces to France. But he (Mr. 
Kinglake) thought that M. Thouvenel, or 
any one who put forward or accepted that 
view must be unacquainted with the docu- 
ments upon which this question rested. 
By the Treaty of Cession, dated, he be- 
lieved, in March 1815, it was expressly 
declared that this cession was in favour of 
the Canton of Geneva—expressly showing 
that it was an arrangement intended for 
the benefit of Switzerland, and not of Sar- 
dinia. It was not therefore, possible, for 
Sardinia, with any colour of right or justice, 
to surrender these provinces to the Empe- 
ror of the French. Now, the noble Lord, 
the Foreign Secretary, had said that the 
provisions of this Treaty were such that 
he feit that he had no right to go to the 
King of Sardinia, on the one hand, and 
say, ** You must not cede this territory;”’ 
or to go to the Emperor of the French on 
the other, and say, ‘* You have no right to 
accept this cession.”” Well, he (Mr. King- 
lake) could not understand how, with the 
knowledge the noble .Lord must have of 
the Treaty of Vienna, he could possibly 
come to such a conclusion. By the treaty 
of peace, to which France herself was a 
party, it was stated in the most direct terms 
that the frontiers of France should be what 
they were then described to be—namely, 
such as they were before the recent annex- 
ation. It was also solemnly provided by 
united Europe that each Power that was a 
party to that treaty should be a guarantee 
for its maintenance. Then how was it pos- 
sible for the noble Lord and the represen- 
tatives of the rights of England in this 
quarrel to say that she is without the right 
—without the privilege of questioning this 
transaction ? He could not but think, also, 
that the noble Lord was wrong in endea- 
vouring to attribute to his right hon. Friend 
inconsistency, because he said that the 
Treaty of Commerce had been a bad bar- 
gain. It was very possible, as he imagined, 
that a portion of the community should be 
very much conciliated by the Treaty, whilst 
the general interests of the country were 
very little benefited by its provisions. 
Many of those who were interested in the 
trade of the country no doubt were concili- 


ated by this Commercial Treaty ; and his | 
right hon. Friend might say that in per- , 
fect consistency with what he before stated | 
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—namely, that the whole was not bene- 
ficial to the country at large. THe wished, 
now, to say a few words with regard to 
what had been done in the progress of our 
relations with the French Emperor since 
the House last met. The Emperor of the 
French had entered into three very strict 
engagements with England and the other 
Powers of Europe. He engaged in the 
first place that he would consult the great 
Powers of Europe. Well, the House knew 
that an attempt to fulfil that pledge was 
made by the despatch which was addressed 
by M. Thouvenel to the French Ambassa- 
dor in London. The grounds upon which 
M. Thouvenel relied were combated by the 
noble Lord, who showed that they were alto- 
gether untenable. What was the reply to 
that despatch on the part of M. Thouvenel? 
Why he simply said that the prolongation 
of this discussion could produce no practical 
effect. He treated the noble Lord as one 
who was engaged in a mere barren diseus- 
sion that could produce no practical result. 
If the noble Lord was the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs—if he was one of the re- 
presentatives of England in this quarrel, 
and England was still a great Power, he 
(Mr. Kinglake) thought the noble Lord 
had a right to expect a reply something 
different from this. Was this consulting 
England, to state certain reasons why the 
annexation should take place, and then, 
when those reasons were combated, to say 
that it was a mere barren discussion and 
a polemic that had better cease? He 
(Mr. Kinglake) denied that the French 
Emperor had fulfilled his promise or had 
consulted the Great Powers of Europe if 
this was the way in which the consultation 
was to be made. Then another engage- 
ment entered into by the Emperor of the 
French was that he would take the opinion 
of the populations of the countries proposed 
to be annexed. Now he (Mr. Kinglake) 
believed that throughout all Europe, be- 
fore this question of annexation was raised, 
there were no more contented populations 
than those of Savoy and Nice. Well, when 
these questions were first raised they gave, 
he thought, every indication they could 
well be expected to give of the feeling they 
entertained on the subject. The popula- 
tion of North Savoy was animated not 
only by attachment to the throne of Sar- 
dinia, but by a strong dislike of being 
annexed to France ; at any rate there was 
no question as to the authenticity of the 
12,000 signatures to the petition against 
annexation to France, and to the prayer 
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that if any change took place they might 
be annexed to Switzerland. But in the 
county of Nice the feeling was still more 
strong—it amounted indeed almost to una- 
nimity. He was well informed that the 
proportion of those who objected to annex- 
ation to France was not less than five- 
eighths of the population. Was the con- 
duct of the people of Nice inconsistent 
with this? The Municipal Juntas came 
to a resolution contrary to the annexation. 
The Colonel of the National Guard, who 
is chosen by the men, was opposed to it ; 
a deputation was sent to Turin to entreat 
the King not to abandon them ; and lastly, 
they elected Garibaldi and another, both 
of them men who were strongly attached to 
Sardinia. M. Laity was sent to Savoy, and 
M. Pietri to Nice. M. Laity was one of 
the fellow-labourers and associates of the 
Emperor in his Strasburg enterprise. That 
gentleman was sent to Savoy with instruc- 
tions to promote there the principle of 
annexation to France, and M. Pietri, who 
was chef de police, and also a senator, 
went to Nice for the same purpose. He 
arrived there on the 30th of March, the 
French troops, who affected to be passing 
through on their return from Italy, being 
to reach the city on the lst of April. The 
arrangements which were made for their 
reception were these: the gates were 
opened, no passports were required, the 
Provengals were admitted into the town 
with tricoloured flags, the sailors were 
landed from the French vessels of war 
which were in the port, and an attempt 
was made to get up a demonstration in 
favour of annexation to France. That 
attempt was a failure. If he (Mr. King- 
lake) could inform the House of the source 
from which he obtained his information 
they would be satisfied of the truth of the 
report—it was from one who was present 
—that amongst the assembled people not 
a hand was raised, not a single voice was 
heard in favour of the scheme. Even a 
bust of the French Emperor drawn in pro- 
cession by six grey horses failed to obtain 
a single cheer. On the 2nd of April a 
Provisional Government was formed ; and 
the formation of that Provisional Govern- 
ment was, he asserted, one of the basest 
contrivances for shifting the allegiance of 
a loyal people ever resorted to by a Sove- 
reign. The Sardinian authorities were dis- 
placed, and were succeeded not by French 
ones, but by men who were still to be 
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informed that if the annexation took place 
they would retain the places which had 
been conferred upon them. Nor was this 
all. Count Cavour addressed letters to 
the civil authorities urging them to do all 
they could to bring about the annexation; 
and also wrote to the Bishop of the county 
a nominee of his own, requesting him to 
obtain from the parochial clergy the use 
of their influence to induce the people of 
the villages to agree to it as an act of 
loyalty to their King. Was there ever a 
more ernel abandonment of a loyal people, 
or could anything be imagined more in- 
tolerable than that a Sove-eign, not content 
with transferring his subjects to a foreign 
Power, should appeal to their loyalty to 
wards himself as an engine which was to 
induce them to renounce their allegiance ? 
And this, as an hon. Friend reminded him, 
was done by Count Cavour, who declared 
in the most solemn and precise manner, 
and who succeeded in persuading many 
people of his fidelity, that he would never 
sell, concede, or exchange these dominions 
of the Sardinian King. On the 3rd of 
April, M. Pietri had the entire control of 
the Government of Nice. He had the 
direction of the police, and was really the 
governor of the place. On the Sth of 
April there was issued a proclamation, to 
a passage from which he must call the at- 
tention of the House. In all countries 
there were to be found persons of varying 
degrees of honour and of baseness. In 
the county of Nice, Count Cavour found a 
person named Luboni to act as Provisional 
Governor of the country, and this person 
addressed to the people a proclamation, in 
which, after saying, 

“ At the august voice of the King all uncer- 
tainty with regard to our future must cease ; at 


those august words must disappear all dissensions 
and rivalries :” 


he continued, 


“ Public demonstrations from this moment have 
no reason in them. Let us hasten to affirm by 
our suffrages the annexation of our county to 
France. In rendering ourselves to echo the in- 
tentions of the King let us press round the flag of 
that noble and generous nation which has always 
excited our lively sympathies, Let us rally round 
the throne of the glorious Emperor Napoleon III. 
Let us surround him with that fidelity peculiar to 
our country, which we have hitherto reserved for 
King Victor Emmanuel ;” 


and the proclamation ended with the 
words, ** Vive la France! Vive l’ Empe- 
reur Napoleon III.!’’ Under such eir- 


called Sardinian employés, but who were» cumstances as these, the candidate upon 
to be nominated by France, and who were | whom the people had set their hearts hav- 
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ing declared himself disqualified, and en- 
treated his supporters to have nothing to 
do with the election, it was not surprising 
that the National Committee of Nice de- 
termined to abstain from: voting, and he 
believed that no further precaution on the 
part of M. Pietri was necessary. That 
gentleman, however, seemed to have been 
determined to make assurance doubly sure, 
and therefore the urns in which the votes 
were to be deposited were committed to 
the superintendence of four persons who 
were known to be favourable to the plan 
of annexation to France. All hope of a 
fair clection was at once extinguished. 
And this was how the Emperor had kept 
his second promise, this was how he had 
annexed these provinces by what he called 
universal suffrage. It was a great evil to 
mankind when brute force was used to 
overcome a free people ; but that was not 
the utmost wrong which the Emperor of 
the French had perpetrated ; because to 
that wrong he had added a semblance of 
consulting the population, but had adopted 
such means to mislead and overawe them 
as to render anything like a free choice or 
election absolutely impossible. This be- 
ing the way in which the Emperor of the 
French had kept his two promises to con- 
sult the Powers of Europe, and to be bound 
by the free expression of the wishes of the 
peoples also were to be annexed, there was 
a third promise, the result of which was 
still open—namely, that in case of the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice to France 
Chablais and Faucigny should be joined to 
Switzerland. That promise was made to 
Lord Cowley, not only by M. Thouvenel, 
but also personally by the Emperor him- 
self, as was shown in the despatch of the 
oth of February, and therefore the House 
would see that the personal honour of the 
Emperor of the French was pledged to the 
performance of a promise thus deliberately 
made to the British Ambassador. Upon 
this subject, however, he forbore from 
saying another word, because he collected 
from the statement of the noble Lord that 
it was now the subject of negotiation; but 
he must, before sitting down, express his 
hope that that negotiation would be con- 
ducted with a due sense of the import- 
ance of the question. The annexation of 
Faucigny, Chablais, and the Genevoise to 
France would absolutely destroy the neu- 
trality of Switzerland by making it, as 
every military man knew, perfectly impos- 
sible te defend the western portion of that 
country. He was not, therefore, exagge- 
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rating when he said that in this question 
there was involved the neutrality and in- 
tegrity of Switzerland ; and that with the 
neutrality and integrity of Switzerland, 
there was at stake the safety of Germany, 
and the peace and tranquillity of Europe 
for many years to come. 

Afterwards, 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he was unwilling that it should be taken 
for granted that he acquiesced in the ob- 
servation that the explanation given by the 
noble Foreign Secretary was satisfactory, 
as that depended on the answer that might 
be given to the question he desired to put. 
The Swiss Confederation had appealed to 
the Powers of Europe, requiring that there 
might be a Conference to consider the con- 
dition of the neutralized provinces, and de- 
manding at the same time that until the 
Conference met and a decision was come 
to, that the neutralized provinces should not 
be occupied in a military sense by France. 
What he wished then to know was, whe- 
ther the noble Foreign Secretary, when 
he said that the Government of France 
was willing to submit this question to a 
Conference of the great Powers of Europe, 
and that in the opinion of the Government 
that Conference would conduce to the set- 
tlement of the question in a manner to se- 
eure the independence and neutrality of 
Switzerland, means to imply that matters 
would in the meantime remain in statu quo, 
and that the neutralized provinces would 
not be militarily occupied by France. On 
this the whole question turned, for it was 
obvious, as pointed out in one of Lord 
Cowley’s despatches, that if this neutral- 
ized territory should be put in the hands 
of France, any stipulation with regard to 
the matter would not be worth the paper 
on which it was written. Lord Cowley 
had pointed out to the Government that 
it would be in the power of France in a 
moment to pour her legions, without the 
smallest resistance, into Switzerland, and 
it was perfectly obvious that if France en- 
tered into possession that anything like a 
retirement from it at a suggestion from a 
Conference was what the noble Lord, in 
the most sanguine moment of his existence, 
could not possibly anticipate. 


THE CURRENCY. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
had given notice of the following Question, 
which he wished to put to Mr. Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer—‘ Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the Bank of 
England Return, published in The Gazette 
of Friday last, in so far as regards a di- 
minution of notes in the hands of the 
Bank, and an addition to those in cireu- 
lation; and whether he could give any infor- 
mation as to the report that this has not 
been produced by the ordinary require- 
ments of trade, but by some concerted ac- 
tion on the Bank’s Reserve, to produce a 
disturbance in the Currency of the Country.” 
The proper use of the currency was a mat- 
ter which not only interested the metropo- 
lis, and banks and bankers here, but it 
affected every part of the country, and all 
engaged in the operations of commerce. 
At the beginning of this year the rate of 
discount was 24 per cent; on the 19th 
January it was advanced to 3 per cent; on 
the 3lst January to 4 per cent, and at 
the end of March to 44. The reserve of 
the Bank of England then stood at 
£8,083,000. On the 4th April, although 
there had been no alteration in the rate 
of discount, the reserve had diminished to 
£6,842,000. Last Thursday the rate of 
discount was raised to 5 per cent, and the 
figures in The Gazette of Saturday showed 
that the Bank reserve had fallen from 
near £7,000,000 to under £5,000,000, 
This astonishing diminution in the reserve 
naturally attracted considerable attention 
and caused much inquiry as to its cause. 
Last Saturday the well-informed and in- 
telligent writer of the ‘* City Article”’ of 
The Times announced that the diminu- 
tion had not arisen from any extraordinary 
demand upon the Bank in the ordinary 
operations of trade; but from some con- 
certed action on the part of the discount 
houses, by which a large amount of notes 
had been taken from the Bank and with- 
drawn from circulation; and that state- 
ment was confirmed in The Times of Mon- 
day last. It appeared to him that a charge 
of that kind—an amount which, from the 
aualogy of previous years, would require 
the rate of discount to be 6 per cent and 
upwards. A charge of that kind was so 
disparaging to the character of London, 
and so injurious to the monetary interests, 
that he had thought it his duty, as con- 
nected with a large banking establishment, 
to ask this question, with a view to ascer- 
tain, on behalf of the public at large, 
whether there was any truth in the rumour 
that, by concert, a quantity of bank notes 
had been withdrawn from circulation and 
locked up in a box, where they were of 
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no use to anybody. The public were now 
told that two days since the very same 
notes — £1,000 notes—had been returned 
to the Bank. He hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ‘vould be able to throw some 
light on the transaction. 


INCOME-TAX COLLECTORS, 
QUESTION. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE wished 
to put the following Question to Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer :—‘* Whether per- 
sons who may have become sureties for 
Income Tax Collectors at a time when 
the rate of the Income Tax was 5d. or 
7d. in the pound, are liable for any de- 
fault made by the Collector when the rate 
of the Income Tax is 9d. or 10d. in the 
pound ; and if they are not, whether in 
the event of a Collector making default, 
the tax-payer will be held liable to make 
a further payment to cover the deficiency.” 
He understood that a case of the kind 
had oceurred some years ago, where the 
Collector became a defaulter, and his sure- 
ties contended that they were not bound 
under the higher rate of tax <o’make good 
the deficiency ; and the revenue officers 
had come to the conclusion that they could 
not call upon the sureties. He would also 
ask what was to be the first business of 
the evening after Supply, and whether 
any of the Bills on the paper would be pro- 
ceeded with ? 


INLAND BONDING WAREHOUSES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he would beg ta 
ask Mr. Chanecllor of the Exchequer when 
he expects to be able to bring in his in- 
tended Bili to authorize Inland Bonding 
Warehouses. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER suid, he would answer the last 
question first. The course to be taken on 
the subject of inland bonding depended a 
good deal on what the House had voted or 
might vote in connection with the Customs’ 
Duties Bill. As soon as that Bill had 
passed the House, which he hoped would 
be very soon, he would state what he pro- 
posed with respect to inland bonding. 

In reply to the Question as to the liabili- 
ties of income tax collectors and their sure- 
ties, the House was aware that the appoint- 
ment of collectors, and the arrangements 
in general, were not under the direct con- 
trol of the Executive Government, but 
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under the superintendence of local autho-| hon. Gentleman’s Question—namely, that 


rities. But there was some misappreblen- | the diminution of the reserve was not pro- 
sion in the hon. Baronet’s Question, The; duced by the ordinary requirements of 
appointments of collectors were not perma- | trade, but by some special operation. The 
nent appointments, but were made from | latter part of the Question seemed, how- 
year to year; the bonds were taken from'ever, to imply that that result had been 
year to year; and consequently the liabili- | produced by some concerted action on the 
ties of the sureties of the bonds could not | Bank’s reserve, and with the view to pro- 
be carried forward from year to year. A} duce a disturbance in the currency. He 
: ‘- . , 

great deal of attention was therefore requi-| was not prepared to give any decided 
site on the part of the local authorities to answer upon that point, further than to say 
see that the bonds were kept up, and that | that he did not think it was a ‘‘ concerted 
the sureties were renewed with the appoint- | action”’ in the natural interpretation of the 

is w y | words— ly, an action determined 

nae pbubaréoieunnehe hale | ee “ enniection pte a cartety of va 
intendence of the local authorities, and he | ties. There was no variety of parties; for 
thought that the attention of the House | it was entirely owing to a proceeding of a 
might be advantageously called to it—he | single house of great eminence and enor- 
hoped during the present Session; for the | mous transactions, which had thought fit, 
liability of tax-payers to be called on for; in the exercise of its own discretion, to 
acess denliont 2 rae & most serious mat- | adopt measures that had had that effect. 
ter, and the state of the law was not satis- | There certainly was intention, though, per- 
factory. | haps, it did not amount to concert. The 
As to the order of business, he proposed | hon. Gentleman asked if this had been 
to take the Committee on the Customs | done in order to produce a disturbance of 
Bill if he eould do so by eleven o'clock. the currency of the country. He should 
If not, he would not that night proceed | go beyond his duty if he gave an opinion 
with any of the measures under his eare,| on that subject. Nothing would be more 
except the Bill for repealing Sir John Bar- | inexpedient than for the Chancellor of the 
nard’s Act. The Refreshment Houses and | Exchequer to presume, by opinions given 
Wine Liceenes Bill could not come on; he | in that House, to interfere with the free- 
would place it for Monday, and then state | dom of mercantile houses carrying on their 





when it would be brought forward. 

The next Question was that of the hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Alderman Salo- 
mons), who asked if his attention had been 
directed to the Bank Return in The Gazette 
of Friday last? It had; for as the hon. 
Member correctly stated, that Return was 
regarded by the whole mercantile commu- 
nity as an index to the state of the country, 
and undoubtedly it was the duty of a per- 
son in his position to keep it in view. The 
principal facts relating to that Return were 
well shown in the Parliamentary paper 
moved for by the hon. Member himself, 
and published that morning, by which any 
one would at once see the most material 
facts. The first page of that paper showed 
that the diminution in the Bank reserve 
was almost entirely caused by the with- 
drawal of notes of £1,000 each. The 
notes of that description held by the Bank 
at the last Return amounted to £1,927,000 
only; while on the llth April, the date of 
the previous Return, they were £3,385,000. 
So large a difference as that having oc- 
curred in a single denomination of notes 
was of itself a demonstration which sup- 
plied the answer to the latter part of the 


} ordinary business, who might do what was 
not prudent or imprudent, and who might 
take measures which they were perfectly 
free to take, but which, if they were of 
great extent, might injuriously affect the 
public interests. Every customer of a 
| Bank was free to do what he liked with 
his balance, whether that balance was at 
a private bank or the Bank of England. 
On this, and on more general grounds, it 
was not fitting in him to pronounce an 
opinion on the matter. Ile had, however, 
seen the Governor aud Deputy-Governor of 
the Bank of England, and one of the part- 
ners in the house of Overend and Co.— 
the house concerned—who, he must say, 
had invited communication, and had stated 
all the facts, and their view of the case, 
with the most perfect frankness. The 
Bank of England being a public institu- 
tion, if. there was anything to blame in 
its conduct, it might be a very proper 
subject of complaint in that House. 
But all persons were agreed that there 
was nothing that could be made the sub- 
ject of censure in the proceedings of the 
Bank for the last fortnight. On that he 
believed there was unanimity of opinion, 
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On the other hand, if the proceedings of 
a private house had been imprudent or in- 
jurious to the public interests it would be 
a very bad way of curing that evil if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should pre- 
sume to pass sentence ou their proceed- 
ings. It was within the knowledge of all 
that whatever had been done in this case 
had been done, not so much as a private 
transaction, but rather in the exercise of 
the power which every mercantile house 
might think itself entitled to exercise in 
order to expose what it might think wrong 
in the existing state of the law, so as to 
bring into view what it might consider a 
public evil, and thereby to produce and 
promote a disposition to apply a remedy to 
that evil. He gave no opinion on the exist- 
ence of any such public evil. The state of 
the case he apprehended to be this, After 
the crisis of 1857, the Directors of the 
Bank of England were gravely impressed, 
as all must be, with the extreme inconve- 
nience and mischief that resulted from re- 
peated suspensions of the law at the dis- 
cretion of the Government: yet the Bank 
of England and the Government had jointly 
found that that suspension was unavoidable, 
under the circumstances of the crisis when 
they occurred. The Bank of England had 
subsequently a rule for what he might term, 
not invidiously, the exclusion of a particular 
class of traders from discount; because 
the Directors of the Bank thought that 
such a rule was necessary to enable that 
establishment, under critical circumstances, 
to maintain their position, and to preclude 
the necessity of the interference of the 
Executive Government for the suspen- 
sion of the law. The parties affected by 
that rule, on the contrary, thought that 
it was a very bad and injurious rule—that 
it tended very greatly, not only to their in- 
convenience, but to that of the public— 
and that it tended to throw what they con- 
sidered their legitimate business into the 
hands of the Bank of England. These 
were very grave matters on both sides. 
They might well deserve careful investiga- 
tion, but they were matters lying far above 
the region of the mere selfish or personal 
interests of any mercantile establishment 
whatever: they, in fact, cut deeply into 
the whole question of the policy of the 
present law ; and nothing should be said 
tending to prejudge such a question. But 
this ought to be said in justice to the Bank 
—that everybody admitted that they had 
acted with the most perfect propriety and 
prudence under the circumstances of the 
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case ; and in justice, on the other hand, to 
the house of Overend, Gurney, and Co,, 
that they had not the smallest objection to 
giving publicity to all the circumstances, 
because they consider that they have acted 
within their own right and discretion, and 
likewise in conformity with what they be. 
lieve to be the public interests. Under 


Reserve. 


these circumstances he did not think it ne. 
cessary to go further into the matter. 


THE NAVAL RESERVE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, there 
was such a wide difference of opinion on 
the subject of the Coastguard between the 
Secretary to the Admiralty and himself, 
that he must again refer to the matter, 
The number of the Coastguard was stated 
in the Estimates at 9,500. Seven years 
ago, Sir Charles Wood informed the House 
that they had a reserve of 8,500 men. 
The exact strength of the Coastguard at 
the present moment he found from Re- 
turns was 576 officers, 5,631 seamen, and 
655 boys, who, together with the 800 
Naval Volunteers, constituted the whole 
Reserve force which the country possessed, 
And out of those 5,631 seamen, only 3,200 
would be ready for the defence of the 
country in the event of anything unplea- 
sant taking place on the Continent; yet 
the Manning Commission reported that for 
the safety of the country a Reserve force of 
not less than 70,000 men was necessary. 
If he were wrong in these figures, he hoped 
he should be corrected ; but he had ob- 
tained them from head-quarters. In the 
present posture of affairs, the House would 
surely not be satisfied with so small a re- 
serve as he had mentioned to fall back 
upon in any emergency. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET did not 
suppose that anything he could say as re- 
presenting the Admiralty would lead the 
gallant Admiral to believe that he was 
honestly endeavouring to give a true state- 
ment of the number of men available for 
sea service. Once for all, however, he 
would inform the gallant Admiral that, by 
a return just published by the Controller 
General of the Coastguard, the number of 
men and boys available for immediate sea 
service was 6,862. [Sir Cartes Na- 
PIER: Then my figures are quite correct. ] 
He presumed, then, that the gallant Ad- 
miral had no complaint to make on that 
score. With regard to the Royal Naval 
Volunteers, it was true that only 800 of 
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these had yet been enrolled; but there 
was, in his opinion, a very unnecessary 
alarm, both in Parliament and out of doors, 
upon the supposed failure of the scheme. 
From the first he never felt that seamen 
would join the new force all on a sudden, 
put, so far was he from regarding the pro- 
gress of the Reserve force as unsatisfac- 
tory, that he was beginning to think it 
promised well. There was now a pro- 
gressive increase weekly in the entry of 
men. In point of fact, they had only been 
ready to enrol the men since the Ist of 
the present month. The training ships 
had not before been in a state of prepara- 
tion, and, as the men knew perfectly well 
that they could not begin exercising until 
the beginning of April, that fact, it might 
naturally be supposed, operated to pre- 
vent them from coming forward before. 
At the outset 30 or 40 a week were en- 
rolled. The number was now increased to 
100 per week, and if this rate could only 
be maintained there would soon be a very 
respectable force of Volunteers. It ap- 


peared to him that the gallant Admiral, 
by continually bringing before the House 
these statements as to the deficiency of 
our forces, acted very unreasonably, and 


did not tend either to. advance his own 
eredit or to promote the good of the 
country. The Government had this year 
taken money Votes for 11,000 men more 
than were demanded for the service of the 
last year. They had no difficulty in get- 
ting men, who were entering—he would 
not say freely—but in a satisfactory way. 
So far were the Admiralty from finding 
any difficulty in obtaining men that they 
were declining to enter any but able sea- 
men, unless they were men who had before 
been in the service. With respect to the 
Channel fleet, he was constantly visited by 
officers of high and low rank, who said, 
“Cannot you persuade the Member for 
Southwark to cease from offering continual 
encouragement to discontent among the 
crews ?’’ He was bound to tell the gal- 
lant Admiral that his brother officers felt 
poignantly the continual complaints which 
he made about the men not having sufti- 
cient leave, when he could assure the House 
the fact was that they had more leave than 
had ever been conceded in former days. 
The cause of almost all the late disasters 
had been the prevalent practice of break- 
ing leave; but, irrespective of that, the 
fleet was ina healthy and satisfactory state 
considering how lately it had been creat- 
ed. There had been individual cases of 
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insubordination, arising out of this ques- 
tion of leave, but the men were making 
good progress, and general contentment 
existed throughout the fleet. The gallant 
Admiral complained of the want of petty 
officers. No doubt there was. Could any- 
body expect, when a fleet had been created 
in so marvellously short a time, that it 
would have its full complement. of ex- 
perienced petty officers? At present, when- 
ever a ship came home from foreign ser- 
vice, men who had behaved well were 
allowed to enter the Coastguard. This 
system accounted for the want of petty 
officers, for otherwise the men in question 
would now be petty officers on board the 
Channel fleet. The gallant Admiral’s com- 
plaint on this score, therefore, was unfound- 
ed. He had made another more unrea- 
sonable than any. He stated that he had 
found the men were very overworked, were 
made to undergo excessive drill, and that 
great discontent existed in consequence. 
These complaints of course had gone down 
to the lower decks. [Sir Cuartes Narrer: 
I complained of the system, not of the 
quantity.] He could not sce the force of 
this distinction. He had that day received 
a visit from Admiral Elliott, who was 
Captain of the Channel fleet, who was 
much distressed at the statements that had 
been made, and he produced a statement 
showing that the utmost amount of drill 
on board his ships did not exceed two 
hours a day, and upon an average of a 
week only one hour a day. That cer- 
tainly was not an excessive amount of 
drill. He fully admitted that the gallant 
Admiral honestly desired to improve the 
service, but a strong feeling prevailed at 
the Admiralty and on board the ships, that 
his speeches in that House were doing in- 
calculable mischief to a young fleet, which 
was now well-disposed, because they led 
the sailors to imagine grievances which 
really had no existence. He would not 
enter then upon the question of ship- 
building, because a notice had been given 
by an hon. Member on the subject. He 
hoped that when it came on the whole 
matter would be thoroughly sifted. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR wished to know 
whether any school-ships were to be esta- 
blished, according to the recommendation 
of the Manning Commission, who said that 
they were the best source of supply for 
our naval force. The important subject 
of our Naval Reserve had been most ably 
treated in an article in that day’s Zimes, 
and the question of school-ships was in- 
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timately connected with it. The Commis- 
sion suggested that twelve school-ships 
should be placed in the principal ports of 
the kingdom. He hoped a supplemental 
Estimate would be introduced to provide 
for that want, and if no one else moved he 
would move such an Estimate. The great 
steamship companies of Southampton were 
willing to give liberal assistance in the for- 
mation of a Naval Reserve, and he hoped 
that at least Government would meet half 
way those ports which were inclined to 
contribute towards the establishment of 
school-ships. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE warmly 
supported the establishment of school-ships, 
which, he said, the Manning Commission 
looked upon as the foundation of their 
scheme. If that plan was not carried on 
simultaneously with, or in advance of, the 
Naval Reserve, it would take away from 
it half its efficacy. He was perfectly satis- 
fied that the great shipping ports would 
gladly defray part of the expense of the 
school-ships. The late troubles in the 
fleet had arisen not from drilling or work- 
ing too much, but entirely from the break- 
ing of leave, which showed a great laxity of 
morals among the men. One cause of this 
was the desperately bad places the seaman 
got into when he went ashore — places 
where he was fleeced of all his money, and 
utterly prostrated both in body and mind. 
He had seen, in the streets of Portsmouth, 
sailors of the Royal Navy lying about dis- 
gracefully drunk, with nobody to look after 
them. It was not so in the army, for if 
soldiers kept out beyond a certain hour 
the pickets were sent to bring them in. 
He would therefore press upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of establishing a police 
at the different dockyards and naval ports 
who would know where every man who 
landed would be found. As to the drill, 
the men suffered from a want of work rather 
than from an excess of it. 

Mr. WHITBREAD, in reply to what 
had been said about establishing more 
training ships, explained that as yet they 
were rather a novelty, and there were 
many questions of detail to be considered 
before the Government could form an exact 
estimate of the annual expense of main- 
taining them. One vessel had been ap- 
ptopriated for the training of the boys, 
and as soon as the Admiralty had some 
little experience in the matter, they would 
shape their future course accordingly. The 
proposition to go halves with Southampton 
was one which the Admiralty were not yet 
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prepared to deal with. It was perfectly 
correct that an offer had been made to 
the Admiralty by the Peninsular and Ori. 
ental Steam Packet Company to allow the 
sailors of their magnificent vessels to ‘be 
trained in the Royal Naval Reserve, while 
continuing to receive their wages from the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he would postpone 
until the next Supply night the Motion of 
which he had given notice for a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the control and man- 
agement of the dockyards. 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee. 


SUPPLY.—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“That a sum not exceeding £174,378, be 
granted. to Her Majesty, to defray the Salaries 
of the Officers and the Contingent Expenses of 
Her Majesty’s Naval Establishment at Home, 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1861.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS, going into the 
Estimates in detail, called attention to the 
great increase of several items over the 
Estimates of last year, especially for the ap- 
pointment of additional clerks in dockyards 
at Chatham and Sheerness. He also re- 
marked that, at Portsmouth and at Devon- 
port, a new officer, called an assistant- 
superintendent, had been created, each 
with a salary of £800 a year. At Devon- 
port, moreover, there was another new 
officer, called an acting accountant, with 
£500 a year, and at the Haslar Hospital 
an Inspector-general. The increase of this 
Vote altogether for the salaries of different 
officers in the dockyards, victualling, and 
medical establishments was not less than 
£24,700. The waste and extravagance in 
this Department could never be justified. 

Mr. CORRY asked what were the special 
duties of the assistant superintendents of 
the dockyards whom it was now proposed 
to appoint? If they were to be naval offi- 
cers he did not think they were the best 
persons to overlook the work of the ship- 
wrights. 

Sm MICHAEL SEYMOUR also wish- 
ed to know the distinct grounds on which 
these new appointments were to be made, 
and whether it was in consequence of any 
representations from the superior officers 
who had the control of our dockyards. 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, it 


was true that the officers in charge of 
Portsmouth and Devonport had not made 
any strong representations asking for this 
additional assistance, but we had now 
nearly double the number of men working 
in the dock yards that we had some time ago; 
and there was a corresponding increase of 
clerks and officers in almost every depart- 
ment, and it was not reasonable to expect 
that the chief superintendents, whose cor- 
respondence was so enormously increased, 
couid now look over the whole of the work 
and business of the dockyards, as they 
did before. He was sorry to say also that 
several very serious cases of embezzlement 
had lately occurred; but he was persuaded 
that if the superintendents, and the offi- 
cers under them, were not so excessively | 
pressed with an increase of work, they | 
would be better able to ascertain what was 
going on. It was, therefore, the opinion 
of the Admiralty, that it would be a piece 
of good economy to appoint these addi- | 
tional superintendents. But they were | 
about to have a regular inquiry into the | 
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Mr. JACKSON also supported the re- 
commendation to reduce the Vote by that 
amount. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS also appealed to 
the noble Lord to strike out this item. THe 
did not see why there should be such an 
extraordinary amount of work just now in 
our dockyards, for we were told that we 
had ships enough, and only wanted men. 

Mr. BENTINCK should be glad to 
know the number of men discharged from 
Portsmouth since the commencement of 
the financial year. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the total number of persons employed in 
the dockyards on the lst of March was 
20,032; but in the Estimates of 1860-61, 
the number was only 16,071. The num- 
ber of shipwrights on the establishment 
on the lst of March was 4,057; but the 
number proposed in the Estimates was 
4,000. Of hired shipwrights the number 
on the Ist of March was 3,632; but in 
the present Estimates the number was only 
1,950. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS asked how it 


dockyards, on the Motion of the hon. Mem-| was, seeing that a number of men had 
ber for Neweastle; an inquiry, which as been discharged in the dockyards, that 
he trusted, would be conducted by persons! the charges for clerks was £1,872 more 
of high position, and would embrace the | than last year ? 


whole consideration of these important | 
matters. It was, therefore, intended not. 
to appoint these officers, until the inquiry | 
should have taken place to see whether it: 


Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY wished 
to know the number of the new officers 
appointed under this Estimate, and the 
amount of the salaries they were entitled 





was absolutely necessary or not. He pro-| to receive? Would they be entitled to 
posed that the amount allotted for their; superannuation? Because if they were, 
salaries should stand on the Estimates in | and if, after two or three years, the office 
the meantime. As for the number of ad-| was found not to answer, the cvuntry 
ditional clerks employed it arose from the | might be saddled with the officer for life. 
extraordinary amount of shipbuilding and| Lorn CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
other work that had been going on, and if only new offices created were those of 
that were to be continued the establish- | two assistant-superintendents, and as they 
ments must be enormously increased; but | would be naval officers, there would be no 
he trusted it would not always be neces-| superannuation allowance attached to the 
sary. to make such great exertions in our appointment. The other additions were 
dockyards, and that the present state of | made under Vote 11, by which a sum was 
things would prove to be merely excep- _taken for the whole staff of the Director of 
tional, The Admiralty had, therefore, | the Works, each dockyard having its own. 
preferred to provide for it by the employ-,| There were a number of additional tempo- 
ment of temporary clerks. rary clerks. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT expressed his) Sm HENRY LEEKE said, that hon. 
opinion that amongst the half-pay Naval! Members seemed to forget that the work 
officers who were on shore unemployed the | in the dockyards and in every department 
Admiralty could select very competent per- | of the service had more than trebled with- 
sons for assistant superintendents of dock- | in the last two or three years, and he 
o~ Rennerers re el Came it ee an excellent - to appoint 

in. urged that the sum of! assistants to tle superintendents, 
£1,600 for the salaries of those two off-| Mr. LYGON said, the business of the 
cers should be withdrawn from the Vote, if; dockyards generally had considerably in- 
it were not intended to appoint them now. ereased, and it was necessary to place 
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Deptford and Pembroke dockyards on the 
same footing as those of Sheerness and 
Chatham. 

Mr. AtpeRMAN SALOMONS asked, 
whether there was any intelligible princi- 
ple in the appointment or dismissal of the 
shipwrights? A great many extra men 
had been engaged, but some of them were 
dismissed. He wished to know whether 
the principle of seniority prevailed in re- 
spect to this. It was rumoured that pri- 
vate interests were brought to bear in re- 
gard to those officers. He hoped that such 
a rumour was unfounded. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the persons responsible for the discharge of 
shipwrights were the superintendents of 
the yard, who invariably retained the best 
workmen, provided they were not near the 
age of thirty-five, after which they were 
not allowed to be placed upon the esta- 
blishment. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, there 
was a general impression abroad that there 
was a great advantage in obtaining the in- 
fluence of a Member of Parliament in pro- 
curing appointments in those dockyards ; 
and that an application by a Member to 
the Board of Admiralty was frequently 
successful in obtaining a situation in those 
places. It was alleged that private in- 
fluence was often successful in obtaining 
those appointments without due considera- 
tion of the merits of the individuals se- 
lected. He thought that no persons should 
be appointed over those dockyards who 
were not shown to be fully competent for 
the office, and who did not understand the 
building of ships. He wished for some ex- 
planation as to the repeated changes that 
had taken place lately amongst the super- 
intendents of dockyards. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
hon. Baronet did not quite understand the 
various duties which a superintendent had 
to perform. If the works of the dockyards 
were confined to the building of ships it 
was evident that the individual appointed 
as superintendent should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the mode of constructing 
ships. But ships were not only to be 
built in those places but also to be rigged 
and turned out fit for sea. He admitted 
that in consequence of a chapter of acci- 
dents there had been’ many changes made 
amongst the superintendents of the dock- 
yards, but those changes were wholly un- 
avoidable. He could assure the hons 
Baronet that political influence had not 
now, nor had it under the late Board of 
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Admiralty, anything to do with dockyard 
appointments. He believed that those ap. 
pointments of late years, at all events, de. 
pended substantially upon the merits of 
the individuals themselves. 

Mr. CORRY wished to know what the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir John Trelawny) 
meant by saying that political influence was 
used in respect of appointments, 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would find it 
stated in a Report of a Committee of the 
House that ‘corrupt expedients” had been 
used in the obtainment of contracts. 

Mr. CORRY would remind the hon. 
Baronet that the ‘‘ corrupt expedients” 
were not charged by the Committee against 
the Admiralty or to the late Government, 
but against a gentleman who had obtained 
a contract. The Committee to which the 
hon. Baronet referred was that on steam- 
packet and telegraph contracts; but neither 
it nor the Committee which had during the 
present Session inquired into the petition 
against the return for Dovor accused the 
late Government of corrupt expedients. 

Sim CHARLES NAPIER thought it 
would be advisable when a Rear-Admiral 
who was superintendent of the dockyard 
was promoted, to allow him to continue his 
five years in office. 

Mr. FREELAND said, he had had an 
application made to him with regard to a 
situation in one of the yards, and he was 
glad to say that on making inquiries he 
found that any interference on his part 
would be rather injurious than otherwise 
to the person on whose behalf he had been 
requested to exert himself. He hoped the 
Tlouse would assist the Admiralty in put- 
ting a stop to political interference with 
the dockyards., 

Mr. JACKSON agreed thatlit was ab- 
surd to remove a superintendent as soon as 
he had learnt his business. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE found 
in the Votes, items of £120 per year for 
Roman Catholie Chaplains in some ports, 
while in two others he believed the amount 
was somewhat more. There was also a 
place fitted up for Roman Catholie worship 
in some of those ports. The Presbyterians 
in the navy were ten to one to the Roman 
Catholies, yet the only item he saw down 
for a clergyman for the Presbyterians was 
a sum of £20 paid at Woolwich. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGKT said, that 
the question of making any increase to the 
stipends allowed to clergymen was a very 
serious one. If the Presbyterians in any 
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rt made an application to the Admiralty 
it should receive due consideration. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(1.) £172,778, Salaries and Expenses, 
Naval Establishments at Home. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) £30,953, Salaries and Expenses, 
Naval Establishments Abroad. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, there was an 
increase of £2,870 on the Vote; though 
he could not see that any additional work 
was done. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
increase was not so large as was supposed 
by his hon, Friend. An increase had beca 
made in the salaries of the medical officers; 
and the salary of the Director of Works 
had been transferred from Vote No. 11 to 
this Vote. 

Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,440,681, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
Wages to Artificers, Labourers, and others em- 
ployed in Her Majesty’s Naval Establishments at 
Home, which will come in course of payment dur- 
ing the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1861.” 


Mr. LINDSAY said, that unless a satis- 
factory explanation was given of a state- 
ment contained in the Report of the Dock- 
yard Committee which sat last year, he 
should feel it necessary to move a consi- 
derable reduction of this important Vote. 
In the first place the Committee pointed 
out the remarkable variation in the charge 
for wages in different yards, it was stated 
that the cost of labour for building certain 
ships at Chatham had been £5 8s. per ton, 
whereas at Woolwich the cost had been 
£8 16s. It was moreover stated by four 
of the members of the Dockyard Commit- 
tee that the sum expended by private 
builders in labour would not have been 
more than £2 12s. per ton—that was, not 
more than a third that was paid by the 
Royal Navy. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
would endeavour to show the Committee 
the reason why the discrepancy existed in 
the cost of building ships in different dock- 
yards. There was great difference in the 
price of a vessel built at Chatham and the 
cost of two others which had been built at 
Woolwich. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that these vessels were built in the 
midst and, he might add, during the con- 
fusion of the Russian war. He would 
state the reason why the vessel built at 
Chatham (the Cadmus) cost so much less 
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per ton than the vessels built at Woolwich 
(the Feard and the Scout), At Chatham 
there happened to be plenty of timber 
lying in the yard, which at a very small 
expense could be converted into the frame 
of a corvette. At Woolwich, where two 
similar vessels (corvettes) were built, there 
was no timber proper for the particular 
purpose, and old timber, which had origi- 
nally been prepared for other vessels, had 
to be altered at considerable expense into 
the frames of the two vessels, Another 
circumstance should be taken into consi- 
deration, and that was that Chatham was 
not a fitting yard, whereas Woolwich 
was ; consequently, the vessel at Chatham 
could be built without interruption, while 
at Woolwich, where there was a great 
amount of shipfitting done, the artificers 
on the two corvettes were continually with- 
drawn from their work to do something else 
which it was necessary to do in a hurry. 
These interruptions necessarily entailed ex- 
pense. Another cause of the difference 
of expense was that at the different yards 
there was a different system of calculating 
when a ship was properly prepared ; and 
consequently less money would, of course, 
have been spent on the less forward ves- 
sels, though equally styled “‘ prepared.’’ It 
appeared, also, that at the time the vessels 
were built there was such an excess of 
duty in the dockyard at Woolwich that 
certain clerks were appointed to value the 
expenditure on timber and stores, and, to 
make a long story short, the account re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman was not 
a correct one. The Controller had sent 
down an experienced officer, and a strict 
investigation was going on respecting some 
other vessels mentioned by the Committee 
which had been alluded to, and the Admi- 
ralty were most anxious to improve the 
system of taking the accounts of vessels. 
Mr. LINDSAY said, that the statement 
was satisfactory as far as it went; but 
though the noble Lord had answered his 
question with regard to the difference in 
the price of shipbuilding in Woolwich and 
Chatham dockyards, but not as to the dis- 
crepancy in price between the Government 
and private yards. But besides that differ- 
ence of 173s. to 52s. there must be added 
to the former all the interest in the capital 
which was sunk in the public yards, inas- 
much as every private builder took into his 
estimate the interest upon the capital en- 
gaged in his business. So that the com- 
parison would really stand, not as 52s. 
against 173s., but as 52s. agaiust 173s. 
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plus another figure, which would perhaps 
bring it up to 200s. He repeated that he 
had received no answer to this important 
question. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that even this did 
not represent the whole case, because the 
private shipbuilder had rent to pay for his 
yard, and local taxes, from which the Go- 
vernment were exempt, so that the com- 
parison was extremely favourable to the 
Government. He had had considerable 
correspondence with individuals employed 
in dockyards upon this subject, and was 
told by one holding a high official position, 
that every Commission and Committee yet 
appointed on this subject had been tho- 
roughly humbugged by the dockyard au- 
thorities ; and, looking at the small results 
which had accrued from these inquiries, he 
was inclined to think so too. As a man of 
business, he felt confident that if the same 
system were pursued by a manufacturer or 
a private builder as was maintained in the 
Royal yards, bankruptcy must very speed- 
ily ensue, and not one penny in the pound 
would be left to pay the creditors. It was 
a system rotten to the core, and ought to 
be at once put a stop to. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET read a 
letter from Mr. Pitcher, the builder of the 
vessels which were said to have been con- 
structed so extremely cheap. It was dated 
Northfleet, July 1, 1859, and the writer 
contradicted a statement which he had 
seen in The Times, declaring that the ex- 
pense for building a vessel of war in the 
merchant yards did not exceed the sum of 
£2 8s. per ton for shipwrights’ labour. 
Mr. Pitcher said,— 


“It should be understood that the ships alluded 
to were mere shells when sent to Her Majesty’s 
yard at Chatham to be fitted as might be required, 
as the cost of such fittings would depend very 
much upon the service they were intended for. 
I am of opinion that the vessels built for the Go- 
vernment in private yards, when compared with 
those built in the Royal dockyards, according to 
the evidence published, amounts to very near the 
same sum for the total completion of the hull ; 
for instance, in the labour for building about 
13,500 tons of the gun-vessels at Northfleet, they 
cost on an average, complete, about £6 per ton.” 
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Mr. LINDSAY said, it was no answer. 


to him to read a letter written a month 
before the Committee made their Report. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, that the work 
in a private yard differed entirely from 
that executed in a Royal dockyard, and 
you got in the former a much worse article 
for the money you expended. As far as 
‘his experience went, contract vessels were 
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notoriously bad in every instance. He 
knew nothing more difficult than to keep 
contractors to the fair terms. of their con- 
tract. We had seen ships handed over to 
the Government from private yards which 
were in a most disgraceful state from in. 
complete workmanship, which was con. 
cealed by several coats of paint. In his 
opinion, it was far better to pay £8 per 
ton for a good article than £4 for a bad 
one. 

Mr. LINDSAY observed, that he had 
advanced no charges against the Royal 
yards, but had merely quoted a statement 
made by the Committee appointed by the 
Government themselves, four out of five of 
the members being officers in those very 
yards. It was said that ships built under 
contract were badly built; but did Her 
Majesty’s ships never stand in need of re- 
pairs? Were they not, when at sea, con- 
stantly putting into port to be refitted ? 
Did we hear of one of the Cunard or the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s boats 
putting back in every press of wind and 
requiring large repairs? There were, of 
course, failings in all establishments, but 
he questioned very much whether there 
were so many defects in ships of the first 
class built in private yards as there were 
in vessels constructed in the Royal yards 
at a much higher cost to the country. 

Lorp LOVAINE referred to some in- 
stances of defective workmanship in vessels 
built by contract. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, that 
what the noble Lord had stated as to the 
defects in ships from private yards was 
perfectly true. It was only the other day 
that he saw a basket of copper bolts in- 
tended for Her Majesty’s ship Caroline, 
which ought to have been eleven inches 
long, and were only five. Some of the 
ships built by contract during the last war 
had since come in for repairs, and it was 
then found that the planks which ought to 
have been bent round the bows by the aid 
of steam had been sawn half way through 
to facilitate warping. He left the Com- 
mittee to consider what would be the fate 
of these vessels in a gale of wind. 

Mr. JACKSON would like to know what 
kind of superintendence there could be for 
such things to be permitted? Three- 
fourths of the business of this country was 
done by contract ; and he believed there 
were as honest men in the contracting 
world as there were noble Lords in the 
kingdom. 

Lorp LOVAINE would only say this, 
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that his experience in the navy had not 
been very long, but his impression de- 
cidedly was that there was a great dis- 
position on the part of contractors to give 
very short measure indeed. Their work 
required the constant supervision of a most 
careful eye ; and he appealed to any hon. 
Member acquainted with the subject to 
confirm his statement. The question of 
the damages sustained by the navy was 
an evasion of the original question, which 
related simply to the imperfection of the 
original work. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, the 
noble Lord had not answered the question 
as to who attended to see whether the 
work was properly executed or not. If the 
pay—£400 or £500 a year—of the pre- 
sent superintendents was not sufficient, 
they ought to give more to get lionest 
men—men who were above being bribed. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, that the gallant 
Admiral’s remarks had confirmed his state- 
ment in every respect. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the gallant 
Admiral had intimated that it was im- 
possible to get an honest man for £500 a 
year. But the fact was, he had never 
heard of a man who ever trusted a con- 
tractor. This was not a question of im- 
pugning the honesty of the contractor ; 
it was their way of transacting business ; 
and the real defect was the want of proper 
superintendence at the Admiralty. He be- 
lieved that the work was better done in 
the dockyards than anywhere else, and 
that the country got more for their money. 
He was, however, very much struck with 
the comparison instituted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland between the wear-and- 
tear of ships in the navy and those on the 
lines of packet service. There could be 
no comparison between the two services in 
this respect. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY referred to 
the different cost of vessels in different 
yards, and said that there was great 
anxiety to get new ships laid down at cer- 
tain yards ; it was even made a matter of 
political influence. Looking at the money 
wasted in times past, the Government 
ought now to practise economy. 

Mr. HENLEY wished to know whe- 
ther it was true that a vessel going out 
with Admiral Keppel was obliged to put in 
at Portsmouth, and to be docked for re- 
pairs: was that vessel an old or a new ves- 
sel; aut was it built by contract or other- 
wise ? 


Lorn CLARENCE PAGET replied, 
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she was a vessel built at one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dockyards. She was going a very 
long distance, and it was desirable that she 
should be made as perfect as possible ; 
therefore, when a slight leak was discover- 
ed in her stern, which would otherwise have 
scarcely been important enough for such 
treatment, the vessel was immediately 
taken into Portsmouth and examined. 

Mr. HENLEY asked again, was shea 
new or an old vessel ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, she 
was quite new. It had been said by various 
hon. Members that sufficient superintend- 
ence was not applied by the Admiralty. 
There were sometimes as many as a hun- 
dred vessels under repair or building at the 
same time, and if the Admiralty had to 
supply a superintendent for every bolt it 
would be found an impossibility to comply 
with such a requisition. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY pointed 
attention to a discrepancy in the cost of 
shipbuilding at Woolwich as compared 
with Sheerness, adding that there was a 
growing impression abroad that great waste 
prevailed in the Governmeut dockyards, 
and that though Parliament voted the 
money it had nothing like an effective con- 
trol over the economical expenditure of it. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, an 
inquiry was now pending as to the differ- 
ence in cost. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE believed 
the discrepancies in question were partly 
due to the different mode of measuring the 
work done in the various yards, and would 
be found not so great as they appeared to 
be. He adverted to the manifest superi- 
ority of the workmanship in Her Majesty’s 
as compared with that in private dockyards, 
citing in proof of that the case of the Aga- 
memnon, which on her return to Plymouth 
from her memorable voyage on laying the 
Atlantic telegraph cable, in which she was 
exposed to a terrific storm under cir- 
cumstances altogether peculiar, and which 
would have resulted in the certain destruc- 
tion of any ordinary ship, was found to re- 
quire only a few trivial repairs. 

Mr. AtperMAN SALOMONS wished 
for further information as to the ships said 
to be of equal size but of unequal cost, In- 
quiry would probably show that there was 
much more work in some than in others. 
He thought an improved method of keep- 
ing the accounts desirable. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that the Admiralty 
had had eight months to consider the 
charges in the report of the Committee to 
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which such frequent reference had been 
made. Under these circumstances he 
should move that this Vote be reduced by 
£100,000; he ought to move that it be re- 
duced by two-thirds. 

ApMIRAL WALCOTT said, vessels should 
be able to keep company if they were to be 
of any service to each other in a fleet, and 
therefore it was most important they should 
be made both to sail and steam, and capable 
of bearing rough or fair weather with equal 
results. 

Lorpv LOVAINE referred to the gun- 
boats built by contract, and quoted the 
opinion of a private builder to the effect 
that the cost was much the same in Go- 
vernment dockyards and in private yards. 
So far from the cost in private yards being 
only 48s. per ton, it was nearly £6 per ton, 
including all the fittings. 

Mr. LYGON also spoke of the economy 
of the Government yards. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS complained that 
no answer had yet been given by any Mem- 
ber of the Government to the discrepancy 
which had been pointed out between ex- 
penditure relatively in Government and pri- 
vate dockyards, 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Lindsay) were pressed to a 
division, he should be unable to support it, 
as he was unwilling, in the present state 
of public affairs, to withhold from the Go- 
vernment any sum of money which they 
declared to be necessary in order to carry 
out the proposed alterations and additions 
in the navy. At the same time he could 
not refrain from expressing regret that the 
Government were not disposed to pay more 
attention to the Report of the Dockyard 
Committee appointed by the late Board of 
Admiralty, which had deservedly attracted 
considerable notice. In his opinion, the 
Gentlemen composing that Committee were 
entitled to the gratitude of the country for 
the ability and public spirit with which they 
had conducted their inquiries, and he was 
sorry that their proceedings should have 
been ignored in so unaccountable a man- 
ner, and that they themselves had been 
treated with such disregard by the present 
Board of Admiralty. The only official no- 
tice taken of their labours that he had seen 
consisted of a memorandum written by the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
from its tone of discourtesy and sarcasm 
towards the Members of that Committee 
he was induced to think the noble Duke 
must rather have had in his mind the fact 
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that the Committee had been appointed by 
his predecessors than any regard to the 
contents of their Report. He could ac- 
count in no other way for the course pur. 
sued by the Board of Admiralty, who had 
entered into no explanations, but had con- 
tinued to act just as if the Committee had 
never sat, or as if those startling statements 
which the House had heard that night had 
never been put forward. Entire disregard 
of such a document came with peculiarly 
bad grace from the noble Lord who now 
held the office of Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, because no one had made such sweep- 
ing charges against extravagance in the 
dockyards as fell from him in the course 
of last year. He it was who was then 
loud in his complaints, and who told the 
House that in the course of the last eleven 
years £5,000,000 had been wasted by 
successive Boards of Admiralty. At the 
time he stated that the noble Lord was 
bound to sustain the charges which he had 
made, and he had given notice of his in- 
tention to move for the appointment of a 
Committee, before which the noble Lord 
could have come face to face with the par- 
ties against whom he brought the charges, 
and would have been compelled either to 
prove or to withdraw them. But just at 
that moment the change of Government 
took place, and the accusation in conse- 
quence was merely dealt with by an answer 
from the Surveyor of the Navy, Sir Bald- 
win Walker; though, in the absence of 
closer disproof, he must, in justice to the 
Committee, say that Sir Baldin Walker's 
report entirely negatived the wild and loose 
assertions of the noble Lord. From the 
general and well-deserved character for 
fairness and plain dealing enjoyed by the 
noble Lord (Lord Clarence Paget), he ex- 
pected that he would have had the gene- 
rosity to state that on reflection he found 
those charges could not be substantiated ; 
but instead of this, he had merely declared 
in general terms that he adhered to his 
former statement. He must say he thought 
the able and zealous labours of the Com- 
mittee, which tended to throw great light 
on the important question of dockyard ex- 
penditure, had been but ill-requited. 

| Mr. BRISCOE said, he was desirous of 
| doing all that was possible to reduce the 
| expenditure, but he could not support the 
| Amendment, and he hoped it would not be 
| pressed to a division. 

| Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
could not allow the remarks of the right 
;hon. Baronet (Sir John Pakington) to 
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ass unnoticed. So far from the Report 
of the Committee having been wholly ig- 
nored, it had received the careful atten- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty, and 
many of their recommendations either had 
been, or were about to be, carried out. 
The right hon. Baronet had deprecated the 
tone of the Memorandum of the noble 
Duke now at the head of the Admiralty; 
but he was bound to say that the tone of 
the Report itself was somewhat offensive 
to the officers of the dockyards, against 
whom a very grave accusation was prefer- 
red. The Commissioners attributed many 
of the evils which they stated in detail ‘to 
the want of zeal and activity on the part 
of the officers of the yards.” On going 
over the evidence he had been unable to 
discover upon what evidence they based 
this decision, and they themselves admitted 
that many of their recommendations were 
unsupported by evidence. The weight at- 
taching to their Report was further shaken 
by the fact that one of the Commission- 
ers refused to sign it. Then, with regard 
to the proposal for the appointment of 
a Committee and his meeting Sir Bald- 
win Walker face to face, everybody who 
knew him was aware that, though he 
would not shrink from it, if it was thought 
proper, he had no desire to enter into 
any such encounter, This was a very 
adroit method of turning certain represen- 
tations which he had made condemnatory 
of the system into an attack on one indi- 
vidual. It was avery old dodge, but for- 
tunately it would not go down with the 
House of Commons. He distinctly denied 
that he had ever attacked Sir Baldwin 
Walker, and he was surprised that any 
Member should have imputed such a thing 
tohim. He stated so last year when he 
was called upon to make the amende 
honorable to Sir Baldwin Walker. Ile de- 
clined to do so, simply because he had never 
made any attack or imputation against 
him. He had last year called the atten- 
tion of the House to the great cost of 
shipbuilding, and to the total absence of 
anything like a detailed account of the 
expenditure under the Votes 8, 9, and 
10. To ascertain the real cost was the 
great object of his Motion last year, and 
the present Board of Admiralty, as might 
be seen bya Return on the table, had done 
all in their power to promote that end. 

Sirk CHARLES NAPIER said, Sir 
Baldwin Walker had not only been attack- 
ed by the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, but he had written an answer 
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to those attacks. He (Sir Charles Napier) 
read to the House the attacks of the 
noble Lord, and he also read Sir Baldwin 
Walker’s answers to them, from which it 
appeared that not one of the vessels refer- 
red to by the noble Lord had been altered 
by Sir Baldwin. He stated that only two 
vessels had been altered—the reasons for 
which he gave—and showed that the cost 
was not more than £500.. The noble 
Lord spoke of £6,000,000 as unaccounted 
for; but Sir Baldwin Walker, in his re- 
ply, accounted for the whole of that sum, 
with the exeeption of £6,000. The noble 
Lord now thought proper to say that he 
had made no charges against Sir Baldwin 
Walker. Whom, then, did he attack ? 
Sir Baldwin Walker, as Surveyor of the 
Navy, was the person responsible, and the 
charges could apply to no other. That 
gallant officer had done more for the navy, 
and the improvement of ships than any 
other person. The noble Lord ought to 
make an apology to Sir Baldwin Walker, 
and it would have been an honourable 
thing on the part of the noble Lord had he 
done so. 

Mr. JACKSON, in justice to the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty, ex- 
plained that he had done everything in his 
power to give him facilities for bringing 
forward his Motion for a Commission to 
inquire into the expenditure of the dock- 
yards, though as yet he had not been able 
to bring the Motion before the House. 

Mr. MONSELL wished to ask how it 
was that there was a large amount for 
wages to be spent in every harbour except 
that of Haulbowline, which was admira- 
bly adapted to make a good harbour, and 
which would, no doubt, have been much 
improved if it had been in England, in- 
stead of Irejand. 

Mr. BENTINCK thought that the gal- 
lant Admiral (Sir C. Napier) had unneces- 
sarily attacked the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, who, he recollected perfectly well, 
had stated in the speech in question that 
he had no intention to attack Sir Baldwin 
Walker. 

CotoyeL DICKSON remarked that this 
naval expenditure was growing frightful 
to contemplate, although he believed ship- 
building was carried on better in the Royal 
dockyards than in private yards. By way 
of coming to some practical conclusion on 
the matter, he should vote for the reduc- 
tion of the Vote as proposed by the hon, 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay). 
He also concurred in the complaint of his 
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right hon. Friend (Mr. Monsell) respecting 
the small amount of money expended on 
Haulbowline, which he thought was utterly 
disproportioned to the large amount of tax- 
ation contributed by Ireland, and the un- 
rivalled natural capabilities of some of her 
harbours. 
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Motion made, and Question, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,340,681 be 
ge to Her Majesty to defray the Charge of 

ges to Artificers, Labourers, and others em- 
ployed in Her Majesty’s Naval Establishments at 
Home, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1861.” 
put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) £63,686, Wages in Naval Establish- 
ments Abroad. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS objected to an in- 
erease of £3,010 for the establishment at 
Hong Kong. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, it 
was obvious that the additional outlay was 
rendered necessary by the continuance of 
the Chinese war. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, an ad- 
ditional outlay upon the dockyard at Hong 
Kong necessitated the increased Vote. 

Vote agreed to. 

(5) £3,204,434 Naval Stores. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
wished to say a few words in answer to 
@ very interesting statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley), made on 
a former evening, with respect to the sup- 
ply of timber in the dockyards. The allega- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman amount- 
ed, he thought, to this—that, whereas it 
was usual in former days to keep a three 
years’ stock of shipbuilding timber on 
hand for seasoning, successive Boards of 
Admiralty had neglected their duty in not 
keeping up that stock, and had reduced 
their three years’ stock to a two years’ 
stock, and that within the last year or 
two it had been reduced to even less 
than that. He might say, in the first 
place, that this was rather an attack upon 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own colleague 
(Sir J. Pakington), because it would, he 
believed, be found that in the Estimates 
of the late Administration no more money 
was taken for timber than was necessary 
to keep up a two years’ stock at the or- 
dinary consumption. He was, however, 
prepared to contend that a two years’ 
stock was ample. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted the evidence taken be- 
fore the Committee on Dockyard Econo- 
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my, in which certain dockyard authorities 
had complained that green timber was 
employed, and that certain ships were 
built of timber that had not been properly 
seasoned. The right hon. Gentleman had 
drawn the inference therefrom that the 
dockyard authorities themselves were of 
opinion that the Government did not kee 

up a proper stock of timber. If the right 
hon. Gentleman accused the Board of Ad- 
miralty of not keeping up an establish. 
ment of timber commensurate with the 
wants of the year, the answer must be 
that if the Admiralty went on building 
ships at the same rate as at present it 
would be manifestly necessary to increase 
the present establishment of timber. The 
expenditure of timber expected to take 
place during the present year was 60,000 
Joads, and the amount of stock at the 
commencement of this year was about the 
same amount—namely, 59,000 loads. In 
expectation that the consumption this year 
would be 60,000 loads, the Government 
had taken a sum of £500,000; so that at 
the end of this year there would still be 
two years’ stock in hand for ordinary con- 
sumption, namely, about 30,000 loads, 
It might be necessary to explain that cir- 
cumstances had very much changed since 
the days when three years’ stock was re- 
quired. The hard foreign woods now used 
were then comparatively unknown. The 
English oak was then principally used, 
and it required greater seasoning than fo- 
reign wood. It was cut and purchased 
upon the spot, and was brought to the 
dockyards without loss of time ; while Ita- 
lian oak, for example, was cut in a hot 
climate, the voyage took a certain time, 
and it was partly seasoned on its way. 
Two-thirds of the shipbuilding wood now 
used in the dockyards did not require sea- 
soning ; it was foreign timber, like Afri- 
can oak, teak, and mahogany, and there- 
fore no comparison could be made between 
the stocks formerly in hand and the stocks 
kept at present. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the officers of the dockyard 
declared that timber ought to be kept 
three years in stock. [Mr. HENLEY: 
Some say four.] Well, there was a dif- 
ference of opinion on that subject. A 
gentleman, who was an eminent ship- 
builder and owner, Mr. Green, who had 
30,000 tons of shipping of his own, said, 
that two years were quite sufficient to sea- 
son English oak timber, and that it dete- 
riorated after that period. If this were 
so it was a strong argument for not keep- 
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ing a stock for more than two years’ con- 
sumption in hand. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman talked as if the Government had 
only to ask the House for an additional 
£100,000 and to buy so many thousand 
more loads of timber. But if they asked 
Parliament for a larger sum they would not 
get the timber. The stock of timber was 
restricted, and the Government could not 
get above a certain quantity. No doubt, 
if circumstances were pressing and the Go- 
vernment were obliged to purchase without 
regard to price, they might obtain an ad- 
dition to the present supply ; but it was 
no easy matter to increase the quantity of 
such timber as they required. He ad- 
mitted that it would be a very great thing 
if the Government had the means of keep- 
ing up a larger supply of timber. It 
would be unwise for him to state exactly 
what the Admiralty were doing in this re- 
spect, but they were using every possible 
endeavour to get a more regular and better 
supply of timber from abroad. In justice 
to the dockyards, he ought to state that 
when hon. Members heard of the green 
wood employed, it was generally confined 
to one particular timber in a ship which it 
was very difficult to find at all of a suffi- 
cient size, much Jess of seasoned timber— 
he referred to rudder pieces. Take a first- 
rate for example, of which the Admiralty 
were building a good many. The rudder- 
piece of a first-rate must be a piece of 
English oak. It must be 26 feet long 
and 28 inches square. It had happened 
lately that as many as six of these rudder 
pieces were cut up and found defective, 
for the trees being necessarily of great 
age were found rotten at the heart. Of 
teak there was a very large supply, which 
required no seasoning. One reason why 
it was not desirable to increase the stock 
of timber was that we were now building 
four iron-cased ships ; and though he was 
not prepared to say whether they would 
fulfil all that was anticipated from them, 
yet, if they were successful, probably not 
so many line-of-battle ships would be re- 
quired, and it was the line-of-battle ships 
which required the large establishments of 
timber, for there never was any difficulty 
in finding timber for frigates, corvettes, 
and vessels of a smaller class. If these 
iron-cased ships succeeded, it would be un- 
wise to do what the right hon. Gentleman 
wished—to increase our establishments of 
timber merely because we had consumed 
more than our ordinary quantity within 
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it stated that the Admiralty did not go to 
work properly to get their timber cheaply; 
that they confined themselves to one or 
two contractors, who charged their own 
prices. No doubt from the necessity of 
the case, the contracts did come into the 
hands of two or three great contractors, 
who might meet and arrange about the 
price; but if any lanc' 2d proprietor or other 
person of respectab.lity, having a large 
quantity of proper timber on his estate, or 
for sale, were to come and make an offer 
to the Admiralty, they would be very glad 
to enter into a bargain with him. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had given no 
opinion as to the time timber took to sea- 
son; he only quoted that of certain offi- 
cers of Her Majesty’s dockyards, and he 
was quite willing to leave it to be settled 
between them and the private authorities 
the noble Lord had quoted, whether it took 
two years or four years to season oak tim- 
ber of the largest dimensions. THe had not 
blamed any Board of Admiralty, but had 
expressly guarded himself from doing so, 
for he had read the statement of the Store- 
keeper General as to the enormous diffi- 
culty of getting timber, and he could not 
put it stronger than he had done. What 
he complained of, however, was that the 
First Lord should have put it on record that 
60,000 loads was a sufficient quantity to 
keep in stock. . The noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty stated most dis- 
tinetly that we ought to keep two years’ 
consumption in stock; but 60,000 loads 
would not suffice for that. Sir Baldwin 
Walker had stated that the proper yearly 
addition to the navy was three ships of 
the line, three frigates, apd four small ves- 
sels, the construction of which would take 
32,000 loads of timber ; adding to that 
10,000 loads for necessary repairs, they 

ould have the total yearly consumption of 
timber at 42,000 loads ; and, as accord- 
ing to the statement of the noble Lord, it 
would require two years’ consumption in 
stock, it was plain that 60,000 loads was 
not sufficient. The noble Lord would not 
find any indication in his speech that three 
or four years’ seasoning was necessary 
for all kind of timber. African oak, teak, 
and mahogany, perhaps, he knew could be 
used almost as soon as imported, and the 
Italian and Sardinian oak required less sea- 
soning than the English oak ; but every 
master shipwright would tell them that 
English oak required three or four years’ 
seasoning, nor would ny of them venture 
to say that large 15-inch square timber 
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would be ready to use in two years. The 
noble Lord admitted that it would be very 
desirable to obtain as large a stock of tim- 
ber as possible for the navy, which was all 
that he (Mr. Henley) contended for, and 
he was glad to find that their views did 
not differ on the real point, though they 
might as to the actual supply. 

Mr. BENTINCK had already stated 
that in his opinion the work done in the 
dockyards was better than that which 
was done elsewhere, and that we got our 
money’s worth out of those establishments; 
but he wished to call attention to an item 
that related to work done out of dockyard 
by contract—he meant the anchors and 
chain cables. If he was rightly informed 
the Admiralty paid a very much larger sum 
for those articles than they ought to pay. 
Although there had been a great diminu- 
tion in the price of iron, there had been no 
deduction in that paid by the Admiralty to 
the contractor. He quite admitted that 
the articles supplied were of the best qua- 
lity, but that was no reason for paying a 
much larger sum than they were called 
on to pay. Great improvements had been 
made in the machinery used in the con- 
struction ; but, inasmuch as the Admiralty 
had obtained no advantage whatever from 
that circumstance an unnecessary and there- 
fore an objectionable expenditure of mo- 
ney had prevailed in this department. He 
wished to refer to a Return he had moved 
for, not with a view of advocating Mr. 
Trotman’s anchors, but to show the price 
at which the best anchors could be manu- 
factured in the best yards by the best firms. 
He found that the cost of seventeen anchors 
of various sizes, made of the best mate- 
rial, was £1,428; while the contract price 
for the same weight of anchors supplied to 
the Admiralty, and which were in no way 
superior, was £3,434, or nearly treble the 
amount. Amongst other things there was 
a tender advertised to supply to Her Ma- 
jesty’s navy iron chain-cables and anchors 
thereto. It was stated that parties in- 
tending to make a tender were requested to 
take notice that the whole supply would 
not be given to any one firm, but the con- 
tract would be equally divided amongst 
three firms. Now, he was given to under- 
stand that so far from that arrangement 
being carried out, the whole of the contracts 
had been given to the one and the same 
firm since 1841 up to the present time, in 
direct contradiction to the wording of the 
tenders asked for from the public, and in- 
viting persons to come forward. He be- 
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lieved a discrepancy also existed as to 
the prices of anchors and chains, between 
those furnished to the Admiralty and to pri- 
vate yards. He wanted to know whether his 
information was correct as to those facts. 

Mr. RIDLEY thought it would be a 
fault on the part of the Government to in- 
cur the expense of providing too large a 
stock of timber for building line-of-battle 
ships, when the more powerful means of 
destruction which modern science provided 
might soon render ships built of timber no 
longer available for war. They should 
consider the advantage of building iron 
ships to meet the improved gunnery of the 
present day. He wished to know whether 
the item of £722,000 for timber was for 
the sole purpose of building line-of-battle 
ships of timber ? 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER, referring to 
the sum of £798,500 for steam machinery, 
suggested that the ships’ bunkers should 
be furnished with some apparatus for tak- 
ing in water, when the stock of coal was 
consumed, in order that the ship might not 
become so extremely light as to be unable 
to remain in the proper position. It would 
not be difficult to provide some apparatus 
for doing this, and he had experienced the 
disadvantage of not doing so when he came 
home in the Duke of Wellington, from the 
Baltic. ; 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE called at- 
tention to another item of considerable 
magnitude for the building of iron-cased 
ships, steam vessels, and gun-boats by con- 
tract. The noble Lord had said that four 
iron-cased ships were now building. Did 
they include all under that head? The 
Vote taken for that item last year, in- 
cluding the Supplementary Estimate, was 
£500,000. In the present year it was 
£640,000, making no less in the two years 
than £1,140,000. Now, those iron-cased 
ships had never been tried in actual war: 
the sum was, therefore, a large one to ex- 
pend for a mere experiment. He viewed 
those experiments with no feeling of satis- 
faction. He thought that they were very 
apt to make great mistakes in those ex- 
periments upon ships as well as upon for- 
tifications. He looked upon the national 
defences of the country as being best sup- 
plied by highly-trained seamen and soldiers. 
We could not have too many of them. 
Now the noble Lord ought to consider in 
what way those experiments of iron-cased 
ships were to be tested. He knew that 
France was building ships of that deserip- 
tion; but that was not a reason why we 
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should embark in any blind system merely 
for the purpose of coping with France. He 
wanted to know the number of those iron- 
eased ships that had been or were to be 
built, how many steam vessels, and whether 
there were to be any gun-boats in addition? 

Sir MORTON PETO said, it was the 
opinion of scientific men that the new in- 
yentions in gunnery would alter the whole 
system of ship-building. He wished to im- 
press on the Government the importance of 
keeping in view those improvements, in 
order to guard against not only a useless 
expenditure of the public money, but also 
the sacrifice of their seamen’s lives by the 
sinking of a vessel in consequence of a 
shot through her timbers. 

Mr. FREELAND inquired, whether at 
those ports at which the fleet might be ex- 
pected to rendezvous, such as Milford, Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth, and Sheerness, ar- 
rangements had been made for improving 
our coal depdts, and for getting the coal 
on board, in case of an emergency, with 
the least possible delay? He understood 
that at Portland great efforts had been 


made to effect these objects. He had, how- | 
He did not mean to say, however, that it 


ever, been informed that what had been 
done at Portland must still be regard- 
ed as an experiment—that it was still 
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the amount of coals they were eapable of 
conveying into the ship within a very short 
space of time. They had at Woolwich a 
very clever machine, which lifted the coal 
by steam power, and dropped it into the 
ship. There was one also on board a coal 
depét at Portland. With respect to the 
anchors and chains, it was quite true that 
the Admiralty had but one manufacturer, 
the firm of Brown and Lennox ; but the 
reason was that the prices which that firm 
charged for anchors were lower than those 
of other manufacturers who had offered 
their anchors for sale to the Admiralty. 
The others he would refer to were Mr, 
Rogers, Mr. Porter, and Mr. Trotman. 
The price charged by Brown and Lennox 
for an anchor suitable for a 90-gun ship 
was £2 l6s. 6d. per ewt., whereas Mr. 
Rogers charged £2 18s., and Mr. Porter 
£3 5s. Anchors of a smaller class were 
sold by Messrs. Brown and Lennox at 
£2 3s., and by Mr. Rogers at £2 4s., 
while Mr. Porter charged £2 8s., and Mr. 
Trotman £2 10s. This showed that the 
anchors which were purchased of Brown 
and Lennox were of the cheapest quality. 


would be unadvisable to consider the pro- 


| priety of opening this contract. The hon. 


a question whether it was best and most | Member for Sunderland, however, when he 
economical that the great ships should go | said the other night that, taking the ave- 
to the coal, or that the coal should be rage of four different classes of anchors, 
brought to the great ships. Ile wished to | the Admiralty were paying 180s. per ewt., 
know whether the subject was engaging made a great mistake. He added the 
the attention of the Government? No_ prices of the four different classes together, 
doubt the question of expense was a seri-| in order to take the average, but he forgot 
ous matter; but it was rumoured that large | to divide the amount again by four, so that 
sums were about to be spent on fortifica- he made the result four times as great as 
tions, some of which were said to be of | it really was. The real average, instead 
questionable value. In the event of war | of being 180s., was 45s., which made ra- 
our wooden walls would have to bear the| ther an important difference. With re- 
brunt of battle before our stone walls could | gard to the question that was put by his 
be required for defence, and he would re- | hon. Friend opposite (Sir W. Jolliffe), who 
spectfully submit it to the consideration of | asked what was the cost of these enor- 





the Government whether a portion of the | 


sum to be expended on fortifications might 
not be advantageously applied to the im- 
provement of our means of getting coals 
shipped, in ease of emergency, with the 
least possible delay. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, in reply 
to the suggestion of the hon. and gallant 
Admiral (Sir C. Napier) with regard to the 
putting coals on board men-of-war, said 
that they had not made any great progress 
with regard to the mechanical contrivances 
for the hoisting of coal on board our ships. 
Our men of war, however, had naturally a 
large crew on board, and it was marvellous 





mous ships that were being built, there 
were four iron-cased ships that would cost 
£734,325, and their engines would cost 
£210,075 ; making a total of £944,400, 
merely for the hull and machinery of the 
four vessels. Then there were 6 sloops 
of 200 horse power, which would cost 
£88,574, and their engines £60,000. 
There were 12 gun-vessels of 80 horse 
power, which would cost £119,255 for the 
hulls, and £48,960 for the machinery ; 
and there were 10 gun-boats of 60 horse 
power each, costing £62,383, and their 
engines £32,235; making a total of 6 
ships, 12 gun-vessels, and 10 gun-boats, 
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costing £271,000, and £141,000 for their | 


engines and machinery; and the grand | 
total of the vessels building by contract, 
including their engines, but exclusive of | 
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timber did not require seasoning to the 
same degree as English timber, yet, as our 
supply from abroad might be interrupted 
at any time, care ought to be taken to have 


fitments, was a cost of £1,355,875. His | a large stock always on hand. 
hon. Friend behind ‘him (Mr. Ridley) asked} Mr. BENTINCK said, that ao great 
what wooden vessels they were building? | discrepancy existed between the state- 
There were 11 line-of-battle ships, 5 cor-| ment he had made on a former occasion 
vettes, 15 sloops, and 23 gun-vessels and | with regard to the price of anchors and 
gun-boats. ' the answer of the noble Lord the Secretary 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, | of the Admiralty. He understood the 
the evidence produced before the Select! noble Lord to say that the prices under the 
Committee over which he had lately pre- ; Admiralty contract were lower than those 
sided showed that as far as anchors and | offered by other parties. In 1841 the 
cables were concerned, the Royal Navy | prices of anchors offered to be supplied to 
was admirably served. He wished to know | the Admiralty appeared from a list he had 
whether it was proposed that the navy | in his hand to be 20s. per ewt., while the 








should be supplied with apparatus for the | 
consumption of smoke. He believed that | 
machinery for the perfect attainment of 
that object could now be obtained. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he had the same 
objection to this Vote that he had to some 
of the others, namely, that they did not 
get full value for their money. They paid 
for their anchors 94s. per ewt., and he be- 
lieved that was 100 per cent more than 
they could get anchors and cables of equal | 
quality for. Until he called the attention 
of the House two years ago to the subject, 
he believed the Admiralty were under the 
impression that there were only two firms 
in England who could construct steam- 
engines for ships; but now there were a 
dozen firms tendering, and he believed that | 
the same result would follow if they want- | 
ed the leading firms to tender for the sup- 
ply of anchors and cables. | 

Lorp LOVAINE asked, whether it was | 
intended to introduce into the navy -the | 
use of super-heated steam ? | 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE asked what course | 
was taken with regard to the tenders for | 
coals. It was well known that from the 
same pit, coals of various qualities were ob- 
tained, and the great steam-packet com- | 
panies had agents to see that they got the 
coal from the vein they wanted it from. Go- 











price of the Admiralty contract was 44s, 
per ewt., or rather more than double. 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
case was so in 1841, but since then the 
contract prices had been greatly reduced. 
Three frigates were now being fitted with 
engines with an apparatus for superheat- 
ing steam. An engineer had recently 
been appointed to inspect every cargo of 


coal put on board a ship, and ascertain 


that the coal was of the denomination 
specified in the contract, was properly 
screened, and was free from dust. He 
made a weekly report, and since his ap- 
pointment there had been no complaints of 
the coal supplied to the fleet. The Admi- 
ralty were willing to adopt any economical 
plan for consuming smoke, and at the pre- 
sent moment several vessels were fitted with 
various descriptions of smoke-consuming 
apparatus. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT observed that 
about £400,000 was to be expended on 
coal in the ensuing year. He thought 
that stringent orders should be given that 
ships should not use steam except when 
compelled to do so; for, besides the eco- 
nomy, it would be of great advantage both 
to officers and men to have a little more 
practice under canvass. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON wished for 





vernment ought to adopt the same course. some further information with respect to 
He did not think, however, that public | the four iron steam-vessels ordered by the 
tender was the best mode of yew | Admiralty. The first of these vessels was 
coal. It was perfectly notorious that the| ordered by the late Government, and he 
best coal was not supplied to Her Majesty’s | understood the second was to be of the 
navy. | same class, size, and character. He had 

Mr. CORRY agreed with his right hon. | been informed, however, that the two 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. | others were to be different in size and cha- 
Henley) that 60,000 loads of timber were | racter, and he wished to know what would 
not a sufficient establishment for the dock- | be their tonnage and the strength of their 
yards. Although it was true, as stated by| iron coating. _He should also be glad to 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, that foreign | hear when these vessels would be finished. 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said that 
he should be glad to see at the Admiralty 
any firms prepared to make proposals with 
respect to anchors and chains. With re- 
spect to the iron-cased ships the one 
ordered by the right hon. Baronet ought 
to have been Jaunched by this time; but 
some delay had occurred in consequence 
of the novel construction of the stern- 
post, the one which was first put in not 
proving strong enough. He believed that 
she would be launched in the beginning 
of July. With regard to the others, 
he was not prepared to say when they 
would be ready, but all of them were 
contracted for. The tonnage of the War- 
rior and the Black Prince was 6,035 tons 
each; and of the Resistance and the De- 


fence 3,668 tons each. The Warrior 


and the Black Prince would carry thirty- 
six guns, and the two smaller ones, the 
Resistance and the Defence, would carry 
sixteen guns, Their scantling was the 
same, and there was the same thickness 
in the iron plates. 

Sm JAMES ELPIIINSTONE com- 
plained that the engineers in the navy 
set their faces against smoke-consuming 
apparatus, and hence inventors did not 
get fair play. 

Vote agreed to. 

The House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


SIR JOHN BARNARD’S ACT, &c., REPEAL 
BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE.- 
= moved the second reading of this 

il, 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. BENTINCK objected to proceed- 
ing with the measure at so late an hour 
(twenty-five minutes past twelve o’clock), 
and moved that the debate be adjourned. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER thought that if they were to make 
any progress at all in business there was 
no reason why they should not now pro- 
eced with Sir John Barnard’s Act Repeal 
Bill. The question involved had been de- 
bated twice before, and he must persist in 
going on with the measure. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 
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The House divided :—Ayes 67 ; Noes 
156: Majority 89. 

Question again proposed, ‘* That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. BOVILL said, that three totally 
different explanations of the object of that, 
measure had been given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and the Solicitor General re- 
spectively. The principle of the Bill was 
an important one—namely, whether gamb- 
ling of the worst description should be 
sanctioned by the Legislature, and as it 
was impossible that it could be duly dis- 
cussed at that late hour he should move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would not persevere in his Motion, after 
the unmistakeable proof they had just had 
of the sense of the House on the sub- 
ject. The importance of this Bill had been 
greatly exaggerated. The Act was only 
suggestive of qui-tam actions and bills in 
Chancery. It had been stated, and the 
statement remained uncontradicted, that 
the Gambling and Wagering Act provided 
an efficient guard against gambling and 
wagering, so far as by law the prevention 
could be effected. Therefore, in repealing 
this Act, they would only place the British 
funds on the same footing as every other 
kind of property. It was absurd to enact 
that it should not be lawful to contract for 
the sale of property not in the possession 
of the person contracting to sell it. Was 
a merchant not to contract on the Ist of 
January to deliver to another on the Ist 
of February, cotton, or indigo, or wool, or 
sugar, unless it was in his possession at the 
time of the contract? It was awful to do 
so at present with regard to all property 
excepting the British funds. Lord Tenter- 
den once Jaid it down that such a contract 
was void in law to whatever kind of pro- 
perty it related. That decision was speed- 
ily reversed, and the observation was made 
from the Bench that if such a rule were 
adopted it would be fatal to half the com- 
merce of London. Why did not the learned 
Gentleman propose to extend the Act to 
every other kind of executory bargain ? 
Either the Act ought to be repealed or it 
ought to be extended, He trusted that 
the House would proceed to business, and 
pass its jadgment on the matter instead of 
interposing these delays. 


Motion made and Question put, “‘ That 
this House do now adjourn.” 
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The House divided :—Ayes 60; Noes 
153: Majority, 93. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 

An Hon. MEMBER moved that the de- 
bate be adjourned. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY remarked, 
that whatever the House might think, the 
public would say the object of these 
Motions was to get rid of the third read- 
ing of the Church Rate Bill which stood 
lower on the paper. The House had 
passed judgment on the measure, and the 
sooner tie Bill was in the other House the 
better. 

Mr. ADDERLEY rose to order. The 
hon. Baronet was not entitled upon the 
Motion for Adjournment to speak upon a 
Bill which was not the subject of the 
Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Baronet 
was not out of order. 

Sm JOIN TRELAWNY : The debate 
on Sir John Barnard’s Act was made the 
means of attacking the Church Rate Bill. 
There must be other divisions ; but let it 
be clearly understood that they were church 
rate divisions. 

Mr. COLLINS protested against the 
assertion that the divisions were on the 
church-rate question. He had voted twice, 
and both times on Sir John Barnard’s 
Act. It was too late to go on with the 
discussion at one o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. BOVILL said, that in making the 
Motion for adjournment the subject of 
church rates had never entered into his 
mind, but he moved it in order that the 
principle of the Bill of Sir John Barnard 
might be fully and fairly discussed. The 
Solicitor General had expounded a prin- 
ciple totally different from that of the Se- 
eretary of the Treasury, who told them it 
was intended by the Bill to legalize trans- 
actions in time bargains, which were really 
gambling transactions, which was a state- 
ment entirely different from that made by 
the Solicitor General. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE thought the hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might make his speech in a few mi- 
nutes, and the House might dispose of the 
Bill that evening. 

Mr. MALINS said, he should be sorry 
to be misunderstvod to be in favour of Sir 
John Barnard’s Act because he had voted 
in the minority upon the last division. He 
so voted because he thought that those who 
objected to it were entitled to express their 
opinions upon it, and it had been an under- 
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stood rule that no opposed business should 
be taken after twelve o'clock. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 
| QUER said, the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man was wrong as to the rule he supposed 
to prevail, for if no opposed business were 
taken after twelve o’clock the Government 
would not be able to proceed with their 
measures. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tavistock was perfectly willing to go 
on with the Church Rate Bill at this hour, 
He denied that the clear and lucid state. 
ment of the Solicitor General was at all 
in contradiction with that given by the Se. 
eretary to the Treasury. A zealous mi- 
nority might induce a prudent majority to 
think that the best course was to give way 
and go home, but the public took its own 
notice of such proceedings. After the de- 
termination that had been exhibited, how- 
ever, he should, for the comfort of the 
House, give way, and would not now pro- 
ceed with the Bill, but he must deny that 
it was at all a measure for the eneourage- 
ment of gambling. It was one simply to 
legalize transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change, which had long been virtually 
legal. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY considered that 
those who had a econscientions objection to 
the Bill had not been fairly dealt with, 
The effect of the Bill would be to legalize 
a system of gambling against law and 
morality, and the matter ought to be fully 
considered before Sir John Barnard’s Act 
was repealed. The assimilation to an ex- 
ecutory contract for goods was quite incon- 
sistent, and wanting in analogy. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


CHURCH RATES ABOLITION BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Sin JOHN TRELAWNY moved the 
third reading of the Church Rates Aboli- 
tion Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“*That the Bill be now read the third 
time.’’ 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he could 
not believe that the hon. Baronet was seri- 
ous in proposing to take that stage of the 
Bill at so late an hour. There was no 
wish to offer anything like a factious oppo- 
sition to it, but it could not be expected 
that so important a Bill could be read 
third time without discussion at half-past 
1 o'clock. He moved that the debate be 
adjourned. 
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Annexation of Savoy 
Sir JOHN TRELAWNY said, he could 


not consent to postponing the Question to 
that day three months, which would prac- 
tically be the case. He resisted the ad- 

journment unless the Government would 
ive him a morning sitting. 

Mr. BENTINCK could not conceive 
how the right hon. Gentleman connected 
Sir J. Barnard’s Act with any opposition 
to the Church Rates Bill. He took the 
course he had adopted because he thought 
the proposal an immoral one. 

Viscount PALMERSTON suggested 
whether there would be any objection to 
taking the debate on Tuesday morning. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That | 


the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 76 ; Noes 
131: Majority 55. 

Question again proposed ‘* That the Bill 
be now read the third time.” 

Mr. LYGON then moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

. Motion mude, and Question put, ‘* That 
this House do now adjourn.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 73; Noes 
124: Majority 51. 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the 
Bill be now read a third time.” 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT ssug- 
gested that the third reading of the Bill 
should be adjourned to Friday week, which 
was the first open day. 

Sr JOHN TRELAWNY announced 
that he would follow his original intention 
of proceeding with the Bill on the first 
available opportunity, and he would there- 
fore put down the third reading for to-mor- 
row evening. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“That the Debate be adjourned till Fri- 
day next, at Twelve of the Clock.” 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 

House adjourned at Two o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 20, 1860. 


Minores.] Pustic Birts.—38* Marriages (Extra- 
Parochial Places.) 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY WITH 
FRANCE. 
OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
MOTION POSTPONED. 
THe Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
that in reference to his Motion which stood 
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for that evening on the subject of the re- 
cent Correspondence between Earl Cowley 
and the Foreign Secretary respecting the 
annexation of Savoy, and the subject of 
Official and Private Correspondence, he 
had been placed in a situation of embar- 
rassment by a communication which had 
been made to him by his noble Friend 
(Earl Granville). It was impossible that 
he could resist the appeal which had been 
made to him to postpone his Motion, but 
he must at the same time throw himself on 
the kind disposition of his noble Friend, 
and also on the indulgence of the House, 
in fixing another day on which he might 
be enabled to bring forward the Motion of 
which he had given notice. The appeal 
made to him was founded on the fact that 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, in- 
tending to come over to assist at the dis- 
cussion, was detained at Calais, owing to 
the state of the weather, which prevented 
the mail packet putting to sea. It appear- 
ed that Lord Cowley regarded the notice 
as an intended censure ; he (the Marquess 
of Normanby) had therefore announced to 
him that such was very far from his iuten- 
tion and from the scope of his Motion, and, 
unless it were perfectly convenient for him, 
he need not be present. However, the 
noble Earl was now at Calais. Monday, 
which had been named by his noble Friend, 
would be very satisfactory to him, if that 
could be fixed for the discussion, but he 
found so mapvy Motions fixed for that day 
that be should be glad to know what dis- 
position there was in the House to facilitate 
that arrangement. 

Eart GRANVILLE observed that the 
following telegram had just been received 
from his noble Friend Earl Cowley, dated 
Dover 4°30 :— 

“Does Lord Normanby persist in his Motion 
for to-night? I am only this moment arrived, 
and as I have not yet taken my seat it is impos- 
sible for me to be in the House to-night. If Lord 
Normanby persists, pray say to the House that 
I wished to be present and have come over on 
purpose.” 

As his noble Friend had not yet taken his 
seat it would be more convenient to post- 
pone the matter till Monday. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY in- 
quired if his noble Friend the Marquess of 
Clanricarde, who had a notice on the paper 
for Monday, would give way. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that the Motion of which he had given 
notice for Monday, appeared to him to be 
of far more importance than that of his 
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noble Friend. It was on the subject of 
India ; and the people of India complained 
of too little notice being taken of their 
affairs in Parliament, and the question to 
which he was to call attention was very 
important. If the object of the noble Mar- 
quess was to pass a vote of censure and 
charge the Government of course he would 
give way; but the abstract Resolution of 
which the noble Marquess had given notice 
was one which might as well be discussed 
that day month. He asked if it could not 
be brought on after his Motion had been 
disposed of ? 

THe Marquess oF NORMANBY said, 
that his Motion, though not intended as a 
vote of censure either upon the Govern- 
ment or upon Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Paris, was most important, as affecting 
the conduct of our diplomatic relations, and 
he thought he should be able to show that 
if the recognized principles which should 
regulate such relations had been observed 
on the occasion referred to, matters would 
not have been in the present predicament. 
He had no objection to proceed with the 
discussion that evening, if their Lordships 
were of opinion that that was the best 
course to pursue; but he was not prepared 
to consent to the proposition of the noble 
Marquess opposite that his Motion should 
come on at the close of a long debate upon 
India. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it would be 
extremely inconvenient to Lord Cowley, 
and in some measure injurious to the pub- 
lic service, that the Motion should be post- 
poned beyond Monday next; and under 
those circumstances he hoped that the 
noble Marquess near him (the Marquess 
of Clanricarde) would postpone the Motion 
which stood in his name for that day. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he should not object to act upon the 
suggestion of his noble Friend, inasmuch 
as it was based upon the ground of conve- 
nience to the public service. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
that another difficulty had arisen in refer- 
ence to the debate to take place on Mon- 
day next. He had found from his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord St. Leonards) 
that the Divorce Bill was fixed for Com- 
mittee on Monday evening, and that it was 
his intention that it should be brought on. 
The subject of the Divorce Court would 
therefore take precedence unless his noble 
and learned Friend on the woolsack would 
consent to its postponement. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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so far as he was concerned, he should be 
most willing to postpone the Committee 
on the Divorce Bill till a later hour of the 
evening in order that the noble Marquess 
might have precedence ; but he must for 
the credit of the House protest against its 
being supposed that they could not enter- 
tain more than one subject on any evening. 
He must refuse to enter into any arrange. 
ment of that sort. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS then said the 
Divorce Bill must keep its place in the 
paper. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
he must again appeal to his noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack to post- 
pone the Divorce Bill to another evening, 
It would be very inconvenient to many 
noble Lords if a discussion on another sub- 
ject should precede the one of which he had 
given notice. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would repeat that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he was willing to postpone the Bill 
to a later hour of the evening, and he 
could do no more than that. 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY then 
fixed his Motion for Monday. 


GENERAL DECAVERO. 
EXPLANATION. 


THe Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
he wished for a moment to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a personal explana- 
tion which he had to make in reference to 
a letter which he had only yesterday re- 
ceived from General Decavero, who lately 
held the office of Minister for War in Tus- 
cany, in answer to a communication which 
he had addressed to the gallant General 
six weeks ago. In that communication 
he had stated to General Decavero that 
great complaints had been made with re- 
spect to his conduct as War Minister, in 
several letters which had reached him (the 
Marquess of Normanby) from correspond. 
ents in Florence in whose statements he 
placed the utmost reliance; remarking at 
the same time that, if the General would 
send him every authentic information show- 
ing that he had no knowledge of the irre- 
gularities of which complaint was made, 
and which were said to have taken place 
during the last autumn, he would take the 
earliest opportunity of offering an expla- 
nation on the subject in public. Now, in 
the letter which he had received from Ge- 
neral Decavero a most distinct disclaimer 
of the charges which had been advanced 
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against him was contained; while a fur- 
ther statement, it appeared, was made, on 
the authority of the present Minister for 
War, to the effect that the contracts for 
the Commissariat did not come under the 
direct control of the person who occupied 
the position which he filled. He, under 
these circumstances, felt bound, while de- 
clining in the present agitated circum- 
stances of their country to give up the 
names of his correspondents, to express 
the regret which he felt at having stated 
anything which could have caused pain to 
General Decavero, and to say that he most 
frankly accepted his distinct disclaimer of 
the truth of the reports to which he al- 
luded. In justification of his correspond- 
ents, however, he must add that their state- 
ment as to the dilapidated condition into 
which the finances of Tuscany had fallen 
was based not upon their own authority, 
but rested on the official report of the Mi- 
nister of Finance. It could be shown by 
the Acts of the Finance Deparment to 
what an awful extent the Tuscan finances 
had been burdened by unprofitable expen- 
diture. The expenditure of the War de- 
partment alone had been 17,000,000 Tus- 
can lire—more than half of the entire re- 
venue under the Grand Duke. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 20, 1860. 


Minurzs.] Pusiic Brus.—le Newspapers, Con- 
veyance, &c. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
when it is likely the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners on the management of 
Greenwich Hospital will be laid upon the 
Table ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
was informed by his hon. Friend, the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, that the 
Report would he ready to be laid before 
the Admiralty in about a week, and he 
hoped that within a day or two after it 
would be laid upon the Table. 
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Moved, That the House at its rising do 
adjourn till Monday next. 


CHURCH RATES BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he wished to ask the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tavistock whether he intended 
to proceed with the Church Rates Bill that 
evening ; and if not—as he could hardly 
suppose that he would—whether he would 
fix a day which the House generally might 
recognise as a proper one on which to take 
the discussion upon the third reading of 
that Measure ? 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY replied that, 
as at present advised he was disposed to 
take his chance that evening; but that 
if there was a general wish that he should 
postpone the third reading of the Chureh 
Rates Bill, and if he could arrange with 
the Government that it should come on 
upon a particular day, he should not ob- 
ject to take that course. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I was not in the 
House when this question was brought 
forward last night; but I can assure the 
hon. Baronet that, so far as I am concerned 
—and I know I speak the opinions of many 
hon. Gentlemen on this side—there is not 
the slightest wish on their part to offer 
any impediment to the fair discussion of 
the important question in which he is in- 
terested. But a full and fair discussion 
we certainly have a right to ask. And, 
while I should be very happy myself to 
assist in any way to bring about a fair 
discussion, I protest against any hon. Mem- 
ber, entrusted with the conduct of so im- 
portant a Measure, attempting to force it 
upon the consideration of the House at an 
hour when it is utterly impossible that 
anything like such a discussion could take 
place. If the hon. Baronet, who has al- 
ways been a very fair opponent, will take 
into consideration the cireumstances under 
which this question is now brought before 
the House, he will see that they are very 
different from those under which it formerly 
engaged its attention. No one on either 
side of the House will deny, all hon. Mem- 
bers will agree, that there has been a great 
exhibition of public feeling on both sides 
of the question. We have had before us 
nearly 10,000 petitions, with nearly a mil- 
lion of signatures; and I am sure that 
there is no one on either side of the House 
who would not speak with due and proper 
respect of such a demonstration of public 
feeling. Is it unreasonable, therefore, that 
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under such circumstances we, who are op- 
posed to the policy recommended by the 
hon. Baronet, should require that the third 
reading of such a Measure should be sub- 
mitted to the House at a time when a full 
and fair discussion of its principles and ob- 
jects could take place, and when the feel- 
ing which is exhibited out of doors could 
be adequately represented in the House ? 
I therefore trust that the hon. Baronet will 
not resume a course which would be looked 
upon as very vexatious, by attempting at 
too late a hour of the night to introduce 
such a question. At the same time I dis- 
tinctly say that if any arrangement can 
be made by which the question may be 
brought forward on Friday, by an under- 
standing with hon. Gentlemen who have 
notices of Motion for that evening, I shall 
be in favour of it. There is another con- 
sideration which we have a right to look 
for, namely, that a fair, not an unreason- 
able, notice shall be given to the House 
generally of the day on which the third 
reading will take place. If by any under- 
standing we can arrive at some satisfactory 
conclusion on that head, I shall myself be 
very glad. The more the question is dis- 
cussed, the more public attention is fixed 
upon it, so much the better for the cause 
I wish to uphold. We have a right, there- 
fore, to assume that the third reading will 
not be moved at too late an hour of the 
night, and that it wiil not be brought for- 
ward without reasonable notice. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he also would 
appeal to the hon. Baronet not to bring for- 
ward the question at a late hour of the night. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
that on the previous night he had taken 
the liberty of suggesting to the hon. Ba- 
ronet that he would do well to take next 
Friday, but the hon. Baronet objected, on 
the ground that there would be so many 
notices of Motion that the question might 
again be put off until a late hour. There 
was, however, a mode by which that diffi- 
eulty could be overcome—namely, that the 
House should resolve, that the third read- 
ing, being an order of the day, should have 

recedence of the notices of Motion on 
Friday next. He thought, under the cir- 
cumstances, the hon. Baronet had a right 
to expect that the House would concede so 
much. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, he was 
willing to adopt the suggestion, and gave 
notice accordingly that he would move that 
the third reading be taken before the 
notices of Motion on Friday next. 

Mr. Disraeli 
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IMPRISONMENT OF CHILDREN. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. T. J. MILLER said, he rose to eall 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment to the operation of the Police 
Act, in reference to the imprisonment of 
young children for playing at games in the 
streets. By the provisions of the Act to 
which he alluded, it was enacted that all 
persons found playing in the streets should 
be sent to prison for not exceeding one 
month, unless they could pay a fine of not 
exceeding 40s. The House would be sur- 
prised to hear that under that Act, no 
fewer than forty-four children were sent to 
prison in the metropolis last year, and since 
the commencement of this year twenty- 
five had been sent to prison. He would 
mention particularly two or three of these 
eases. George Dunn, aged twelve years, 
was sent to gaol for five days for playing 
at a game called ‘‘ rounders ”’ in which the 
boys stood in a ring and knocked a ball 
from one to another. When the police- 
man saw them, he was bound by the Act 
to take them into custody. It generally 
happened that the smallest child of the 
number was the person taken and made 
prisoner, because the others were old 
enough and their legs were long enough 
to run away; but the little one, with the 
shortest legs, wascaptured. Another case 
was that of John Evans, aged twelve. 
He was sent to prison for seven days for 
playing at ‘“‘tipeat.”” That was a game 
in which a short piece of stick was knocked 
with another stick, to throw it as far as 
possible. Cases of imprisonment for these 
offences occurred very frequently, and the 
prisons were really crowded with them. 
In almost every one of these cases the 
children had been guilty of no other offence 
than that of playing at these games; and 
although they might be good and honest 
children when they were sent to prison, 
they were almost sure to come out more 
or less contaminated by the society with 
which they had mixed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary might ask 
him to point out a remedy for this, but it 
would be presumptuous in him (Mr. Miller) 
to point out the remedy when the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, with all the ap- 
pliances of his office, was so well able to 
provide against the evil. He would rather 
rely on the well-known humanity and intel- 
ligence of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, He believed that the necessity for 
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imprisoning children for playing games in 
the street was not found to exist in any 
other county except Middlesex, and even in 
Middlesex children were never imprisoned 
from certain quarters of the metropolis, 
while multitudes of the children of other 
quarters were sent to prison. He had as- 
eertained from the mayor of Manchester 
that to the honour of that populous city, 
that although since 1844 it had possessed 
an Act giving the police magistrates of that 
city the same powers as were given to 
those of London and Middlesex, they had 
never found it necessary in any one case to 
earry these powers into effect. Neverthe- 
less the city had a population of 400,000 
or 500,000 persons, and a vast number of 
poor, whose children played in the streets ; 
but if any annoyance existed, a remedy 
was found for it without converting honest 
children into thieves. He believed the 
games for which these children were sent to 
prison had been invented since the Police 
Act was passed ; at any rate, the Act never 
contemplated sending children to prison for 
playing those games. He would impress 
on the right hon. Gentleman and on the 
House the ruinous effects, both on society 
and on the children themselves, of sending 
them to prison for such a trivial cause. It 
ereated criminals, and inverted the inten- 
tion of punishment. Instead of deterring 
from crime, it broke the heart of the cbild 
and stamped him as a criminal for life. He 
was locked up and became the associate 
of felons, and never got rid of the stain 
which was thus cast upon him. In this 
way the prospects of the child and of the 
man were ruined, and society was yearly 
supplied with a large number of criminals. 
The facts which he had stated were such 
as he could verify, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary would 
receive them in a fair spirit, and find some 
remedy for this disgrace to our criminal 
code, 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to say a few words in support of the 
remonstrances of his hon. Friend behind 
(Mr. Miller). He really thought there 
must have been some mistake as to the 
meaning of those provisions of the Metro- 
politan Police Act. There was no ques- 
tion upon which publie opinion had been 
more completely agreed for the last few 
years than upon the impropriety of ex- 
posing children to the contaminations of a 
prison. This was held to be upon every 
ground most undesirable, and it was abso- 
utely shocking that young children should 
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be sent to prison and exposed to all this 
danger because they had carried on their 
little sports in the street, they having un- 
happily, no other place, in all probability, 
to resort to for the purpose. Some mode 
might surely be devised of checking any 
improper indulgence of this kind, without 
sending the children to prison, and he 
wished the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider the subject. 

Mr. SLANEY suggested that it would 
be a great public benefit if places were 
provided in Jarge towns in which chil- 
dren could amuse themselves. It would 
conduce equally to their health, their com- 
fort, and their morals. If the Government 
would set such a movement on foot he 
was sure that private benevolence would 
assist in carrying it out. He thought an 
impartial Committee should be appointed 
to consider the subject. 





SMITHFIELD MARKET. 


| QUESTION. 


| Mr. HANBURY said, he would beg to 
|ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
| Department, Whether the consent of the 
| Government is likely to be given to any 
| proposition of the Corporation of the City 
| of London to build over the site of Smith- 
| field Market, whether for a Dead-Meat 
Market or for any other purpose? In 1856 
a Committee was appointed to ascertain 
what would be the best appropriation for 
the general advantage of the metropolis 
of so much of the site as reverted to the 
Crown, and the opinion of that Committee 
was that the existing site of Smithfield 
should be kept free from buildings. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was anx- 
ious to put a question to the Home Se- 
eretary respecting Roman Catholic chari- 
ties. There was a Bill before the House 
having reference to them, and at the con- 
clusion of the last Session the House de- 
cided that the present Act, which limited 
them to the jurisdiction of the Charity 
Commissioners should cease on the Ist of 
July. As time was running on perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would then, or 
at some other time convenient to him, in- 
form the House what course the Govern- 
ment intended to recommend with respect 
to the subject. 
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PRIZE FIGHTING.—QUESTION. 
Mr. W. EWART said, that he felt he 


owed the right hon. Gentleman an apology 
for troubling him with a legal question, 
but he would beg leave to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether the Government could not adopt 
some means by legislation, if the existing 
law did not suffice, for preventing the re- 
currence of such scenes as the one which 
had lately taken place for determining the 
‘*Championship of England’? He wished 
to know from the Home Secretary how 
far the parties promoting such contests 
were amenable to the law as abettors and 
accessories before the fact. He believed 
that there was a lingering notion in the 
minds of many persons that the continua- 
tion of these ‘‘ prize-fights’’ was favourable 
to the manliness of the English character. 
That there was any truth in such a no- 
tion he distinctly denied. In 1800, Mr. 
Windham opposed a Bill to abolish bull- 
baiting, stating that the abolition of such 
sports would be “destructive to the English 
character,’’ and went so far as to affirm 
that sports like those were ‘‘ favourable to 
the continuance of the connection between 
Church and State.’’ There was no fear of 
such an argument in favour of such cruelty 
being brought forward in the present time ; 
but he should like to know, now that many 
barbarous sports had been abolished, whe- 
ther the manliness of the English cha- 
racter had suffered deterioration, or whe- 
ther, on the contrary, the British soldiers 
had not shown more bravery than ever in 
their recent campaigns in the Crimea or 
in India. He acknowledged that the public 
took a deep interest in these matters, and 
he was ready to admit that no person could 
attend the prize fighting meetings or read 
the account of them without feeling a cer- 
tain amount of interest in them. So they 
might even in a Spanish bull-fight. If by 
any magic power we could revive the scenes 
of ancient Rome, and be transported into 
the Colisseum to witness the encounters of 
the gladiators, it would be impossible, how- 
ever much persons might be opposed to 
them, not to feel a deep interest in them. 
But this was no evidence that our judg- 
ment or our conscience approved of them. 
He objected to the late contest being re- 
garded as an international contest. Such 
encounters could do no good to either coun- 
try. If we were to have an importation 
of pugilists, he hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would put the highest duty 
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possible upon the imported article. He 
was grateful to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, and to the police, 
who seemed to have exerted themselves to 
the utmost to prevent the recent encoun- 
ter, and he hoped that in future they 
would be more successful. He would also 
express his regret at hearing that one of 
the railway companies had given great 
facilities to the parties engaged in the 
violation of the public peace. He thought 
their conduct deserving of grave censure, 
the more so as on a previous occasion they 
had done the same in defiance of the orders 
of the Home Office, and the solicitations 
of the magistrates. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, the va. 
rious topics which had been already intro- 
duced into this evening’s discussion, in 
which they had gone from boys’ games in 
the streets up to prize-fighting—* from 
pitch-and-toss to manslaughter’’—was an 
apt illustration of the variety of subjects 
that might be discussed in that Assembly, 
upon the Friday’s Motion for an adjourn- 
ment until Monday. He thought it was 
disgraceful that two human beings should 
be allowed, in open day, for two hours 
and a half, to pommel each other in one 
of the most civilized counties in England, 
without the interference of any magistrate. 
It could not be said by the Home Seere- 
tary that it was impossible to prevent so 
gross a public outrage, and the absence of 
a magistrate afforded no excuse, Now, if 
such a fight had occurred in his own coun- 
try [ Laughter], he repeated if such a brutal 
business had occurred in Ireland, there 
would have been an outery against the Lrish 
as a nation of savages. Much milder offen- 
ces against public propriety in Ireland had 
given rise to much more severe language. 
If unpaid magistrates would not interfere 
to put down these disgraceful scenes, why 
not imitate the lrish law, by the appoint- 
ment in every county of resident stipend- 


iary magistrates, whose duty it should be — 


to do so? It was idle to say that the 
scene of the fight could not be ascertained 
beforehand. Was there a single Member 
of this House who, at 2 o’clock on Tues- 
day morning, could not have gone there if 
he had chosen? He was not in the way 
of such things at all; but he was sure that 
he could have gone, and he might have 
figured there with impunity, because if the 
newspapers had even inserted his name as 
being present not one of his constituents 
would have believed them. [Laughter.] 
There was a time when a speech against 
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duelling would have been received in that 
House with shouts of even greater derision 
than had greeted his present remarks ; but 
the time would assuredly come when prize- 
fighting would sink into equal disfavour 
with duelling. He did not wish to attack 
the English character in making these 
observations. Indeed, he had heard that 
both these gentlemen—what were their 
names? {Cries of ‘* Sayers,” ‘‘the Be- 
nicia Boy ’’]—that Sayers and the Benicia 
Boy were both Irishmen, and that Morris- 
sey, who beat the Benicia Boy in America, 
was also an Irishman. All he could say 
was that these persons were a disgrace to 
their country. He thought that such ex- 
hibitions were as bad as the gladiatorial 
displays in old Rome, and it was due to 
the civilization of England that they should 
be put a stop to. He trusted that the 
Home Secretary would endeavour to have 
this subject treated in a more serious 
mood, 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: I will first 
answer the question put respecting the com- 
mitment of boys for playing in the streets 
of London. I understood the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. T. Miller) to exclude from his re- 
marks all games of chance; but the num- 
ber of commitments under the Vagrant Act 
for playing in the streets at games of that 
description is considerable, and among the 
persons so committed there are many boys 
and young persons. To that class of of- 
fenders the hon. Gentleman does not ad- 
dress his remarks. As to the other class 
convicted under the Police Act, there seems 
to be no complaint of the commission of any 
illegality by the authorities. It is not im- 
puted to the police that they have exceeded 
their powers, or to the magistrates that 
they have committed boys for acts which 
do not come within the scope of the sta- 
tute. Nor does the question seem to point 
to any alteration in the law; it is merely 
one affecting the discretion of the persons 
who administer the law. Now, I have com- 
municated with the Chief Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police on the subject, and 
he states that there has been no increase 
in the strictness with which the law on this 
subject has been of late years administered. 
On the contrary, his instructions have been 
to administer it with great lenity. But in 
the crowded streets of London great incon- 
venience often arises from these games, 
which may be the means of inflicting se- 
rious injury on persons passing along the 
streets, and often frighten horses, with 
very serious consequences both to life and 
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property. For the convenience and safety 
of passengers, therefore, it is absolutely 
necessary that the Jaw should not be al- 
lowed to lie perfeetly dormant. There must 
be some exercise of power on the part of 
the police, and some punishment must in 
such cases be inflicted by the magistrates, 
when the boys are brought before them. 
It is impossible to send children for a long 
period to a reformatory, and the only pu- 
nishment possible, therefore, is a short 
period of imprisonment. My own feeling 
is, that the best mode of dealing with those 
cases would be by the infliction of a slight 
corporal punishment upon the boys who are 
charged with this offence; but I do not 
know whether the law would warrant that 
punishment. I will make inquiry into the 
number of cases; but the information which 
I have received, makes me believe that 
there has been no undue severity in the 
application of the law. 

The hon. Member for Dumfries (Mr. W. 
Ewart) has made a speech condemning the 
practice of prize-fighting, and travelling 
over a wide range of topics, but he ends 
by simply asking me what is the law upon 
the subject. An hon. Gentleman (Mr. V. 
Scully), following him, has expatiated still 
more widely on the subject, and has ex- 
pressed his opinion that it is utterly impos- 
sible that any event of this sort could have 
occurred in that part of the kingdom with 
which he is more immediately connected. 
He certainly adverted, in passing, to the 
slight accident that both the combatants 
on this occasion were Irishmen. However, 
without narrowing the question in that 
manner, I would take leave to call his at- 
tention to the fact that those who delibe- 
rately defend the practice of prize- fighting, 
do so, I apprehend, on this ground: —They 
say that it affords a model of fair fighting 
between two persons who engage in a pu- 
gilistic encounter; that it lays down cer- 
tain rules which may be observed by all 
who fight in a less regular manner; that in 
the fights arising out of quarrels, which 
must be frequent in every community, the 
rules laid down by the professional mem- 
bers of the ring are looked to for guid- 
ance; that in that way you avoid the ca- 
sualties which are inflicted where similar 
rules are not observed; and that an induce- 
ment is thus afforded for the adoption of 
a mode of fighting much better than the 
bowie knife, the stiletto, or, even, let me 
add, the shillelagh, the use of which, I 
understand, is not very uncommon in Ire- 
land, There certainly did occur in former 
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eur, encounters at Irish fairs, which the 
hon. Gentleman must admit are somewhat 
more dangerous to the public peace than 
encounters such as we are now consider- 
ing. Having merely adverted to what fell 
from the hon. Gentleman, I will now an- 
swer the question of my hon. Friend behind 
me as to what is the state of the law. I 
do not find there is the slightest doubt that 
a fight of this nature is an illegal act. It 
is clearly a breach of the peace. An as- 
semblage of persons to aid and abet such 
a breach of the peace is an unlawful as- 
semblage, and any person present and 
taking part in it may undoubtedly be in- 
dicted for a misdemeanour. It has not 
been the habit of the Government of this 
country to institute prosecutions in cases 
of this sort, even at a time when they were 
much more common than they are now, 
and therefore more likely to cause incon- 
venience and confusion. But it is open to 
the local authorities, when any fight takes 
place, to institute a prosecution in the ordi- 
nary way, and bring the matter before the 
proper tribunals. 

Now, as to the question of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex (Mr. Hanbury) re- 
specting the site of Smithfield Market, I 
must say that the matter is not so simple 
as he seems to think. It is true there was 
a grant from Charles I. to the City of the 
site of Smithfield for a market, but it is 
held by the Government that when the site 
of Smithfield ceases to be used as a mar- 
ket the ground, according to the terms of 
the grant, reverts to the Crown. The City 
does not admit that construction, and ques- 
tions the right of the Crown to re-enter. 
The Crown, under those circumstances, 
could only re-enter after litigation, and the 
course of which the Government is pre- 
pared provisionally to approve is this :— 
The site of the old market in Smithfield 
consisted, for the most part, of land that 
had been granted by the Crown, but also 
in some part of land which had been pur- 
chased by the City, and of which they are 
unquestionably the owners. The plan pro- 
visionally approved by the Government is 
that the smaller portion of the ground 
claimed by the Crown, together with that 
portion of which the City is the undoubted 
owner, and a third portion to be hereafter 
purchased by the City, be dedicated to the 
purposes of a dead-meat market ; the chief 
portion of the ancient site of Smithfield 
which belongs to the Crown to remain open 
and dedicated to the general purposes of 


Sir George Lewis 
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years, and perhaps do now sometimes oc- | 


the public, the other part to be covered 
with buildings of a moderate height. In 
order to carry this plan into effect it will 
be ‘necessary for the City to introduce a 
private Bill into Parliament, and there will 
be ample opportunities before the Select 
Committees of either House for individuals 
or public or private bodies to raise any 
question which they may desire to raise. 

The hon. Member for Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) asks me about a Bill 
relating to Roman Catholic Charities. A 
Bill was introduced by the hon. Member 
for Dundalk (Mr. Bowyer), which was not 
proceeded with ; but I understand that hon. 
Gentleman is prepared to take a course in 
which the Government will acquiesce, and 
will shortly move that the Order be re- 
stored, that he may proceed with the Bill 
in an altered shape. ~ 


VISITORS TO THE ARMSTRONG GUN 
FACTORY.—QUESTION. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for War on 
what principle it is, that English Officers 
of high rank have been refused permission 
to examine the Armstrong Gun Foundry 
at Woolwich, and at whose instance, or by 
whom, the Special Order of Admission has 
been given to certain Foreigners of high 
rank and distinetion? General Officers had 
been refused admission, while some foreign 
Princes, with a military suite, had been 
admitted by virtue of a special order from 
the Secretary of State. 


THE FRAUDULENT SALE OF ARMY 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he rose to puta 
question to the Secretary for War upon a 
subject of great importance to many per- 
sons. On Saturday last the ordinary exam- 
inations for commissions in the army were 
concluded, and many of the candidates, as 
he was informed, left town on Saturday 
evening. On the Monday morning, at 10 
o'clock, when the candidates for supple- 
mentary examination entered the room, & 
letter was delivered to the examiner, who 
upon perusing it said he was informed that 
the examination paper had been previously 
placed in the hands of many of the candi- 
dates, and therefore he could not proceed 
further until he took the directions of the 
Commander-in-Chief. After communica- 
ting with his Royal Highness the examiner 
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announced that all previous examinations 
would be cancelled. Many of the candi- 
dates, however, lived at great distance, 
and would be put to great expense by be- 
ing compelled to return, on account of no 
fault of their own, but of an irregularity in 
a public department. He understood that 
this was not the first time the examination 
papers had got into the hands of candidates 
before the examination. It was notorious 
that upon the last occasion those papers 
were on sale at a house not far from that 
where the examinations took place, at prices 
varying from £2 to £5. He knew the 
names of the persons who were instru- 
mental in selling these papers, and thought 


the term “irregularity ’’ was too mild a 


term to apply to such a transaction. If it 
were true that the papers had been ob. 
tained, as he had heard, for some time past 
in that way, a great injustice had been done 
to some young men, and great injury to 
the public service, by creating a false stand- 
ard of efficiency. He wished to know whe- 
ther the Secretary for War would make a 
full investigation into the circumstances, 
and publish the names of the guilty par- 
ties, if they could be dealt with in no other 
way. He therefore wished to ask the 
Secretary of State for. War whether due 
notice has been given to the Candidates 
for Military Commissions that the late Ex- 
aminations are null and void; and, as many 
of the candidates have left London, and 
will be compelled to return from distant 
parts of the country at considerable ex- 
pense, whether such expenses will be made 
good to them ? 

Mr. C. WYNNE said, he would also beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he is aware that during the recent 
‘‘examination for direct Commissions for 
the Army,”’ it was discovered that the Ex- 
anination Papers had been stolen or sur- 
reptitiously obtained from the Office of the 
Council of Military Education, for the pur- 
pose of being sold to Candidates for the 
said Examination ; and whether any steps 
have been or will be taken for the detec- 
tion and prosecution of the person or per- 
sons by whom they were so stolen or ob- 
tained ? 


BARRACK MASTERS. 
QUESTION. 

Coroner, FRENCH said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, are 
Barrack Masters Military or Civil Ser- 
vants ; if Civil, are they included in the 
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4th Section of the Superannuation Act of 
last year ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, in an- 
swer to the questions put to me [I will first 
of all say, with regard to the admission to 
the Armstrong gun factory at Woolwich, 
when I came into office there was no admis- 
sion except by special order. But I ought 
to premise by saying there was no secrecy 
necessary to be observed, and the object 
of limiting the admission of strangers was 
not to conceal from the public that which 
the public already perfectly well knew— 
namely, how those welded guns were made, 
but to prevent the incursion of great num- 
bers of persons anxious to see those guns 
from interrupting the work going on. At 
one time, when the strictness of these ad- 
missions was relaxed, there came com- 
plaints from the foundry that the number 
ef persons visiting the works was so great 
that the works and the workmen were in- 
terfered with materially. With respect to 
the particular instance alluded to by the 
gallant Gentleman (Sir De Lacy Evans), I 
will shortly state the circumstances. At 
that time no man could be admitted with- 
out special order. I gave a special order 
to a person, who, though described as a 
foreign Prince, was in faet the son-in-law 
of the Queen of England—1I mean Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia—who had 
seen all the other works in the public 
dockyards, and wished to see the Arm- 
strong factory. Accordingly the Prince 
was admitted, but General Sir Richard 
Dacres, not having a special order, was 
not admitted. When I heard of that, 1 
thought it was very improper that an offi- 
cer holding the position of Sir Richard 
Dacres, as Commandant of the garrison at 
Woolwich, should not have the right of 
admission to the Armstrong factory. The 
rule that now obtains is this, that Sir 
Richard Dacres, as Commandant of the 
garrison, Colonel Bingham, as Deputy- Ad- 
jutant General of Artillery at the Horse 
Guards, and Colonel St. George, Chairman 
of the Urdnance Commission, should have 
the power to give orders of admission to 
inspect the factory to naval and military 
officers. It is scarcely necessary for me 
to add that professors of fortifications en- 
gaged in giving instruction to officers at 
Woolwich have always had free access to 
the factory. 

Now, with respect to the question put 
by my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Gre- 
gory), | confess I could have satisfied him 
at once if he had put the question to me 
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privately, because certainly I cannot con- 
ceive that any hesitation could have ex- 
isted as to the right of those young gentle- 
men who had passed their examination 
and had returned to their homes to have 
their expenses repaid them if recalled for 
a second examination. I may as well state 
the facts of the case as they have come 
to my knowledge. They are somewhat 
different from those given by my hon. 
Friend. General Romilly, the head of the 
Council of Education, was present when 
a communication was nade by one of the 
candidates that some of the papers had 
been surreptitiously obtained by the pay- 
ment of money or some other means, in 
order to enable the candidates to get up 
their answers to the questions that were 
to be put to them on the following day. 
The moment that communication was made 
to General Romilly, he took what I think 
was a proper and wise course. He in- 
stantly, and without waiting for explana- 
tions from any one, proclaimed in the 
hall that all the examinations that had 
taken place in the hall up to that time 
were null and void; that the examination 
papers should be cancelled; and that a 
new examination should commence on the 
following morning. On the following day 
all the candidates were present, with four 
exceptions. There were only four absent, 
and one of these sent a medical certifi- 
cate, so that the inconvenience was not 
very great. It is not right to say that 
this irregularity has been general ; nor 
does it appear that it arose in the de- 
partment conducting the examinations. I 
believe, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the paper was stolen from the 
printing-office of Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. The moment the circumstance 
came to my knowledge I sent to Sir Richard 
Mayne, authorizing him to offer a reward, 
and left the matter in his hands. All I 
can say is that I trust we shall have the 
means of instituting a prosecution. Whe- 
ther or not this practice has obtained on 
previous examinations I cannot say. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gregory) says he is 
aware that it has, and that he is ac- 
quainted with the names of persons re- 
ported to have been concerned in these 
transactions. If he will have the goodness 
to communicate that information to Sir 
Richard Mayne he will do a great service 
to the public. Nothing can be more de- 
structive of the confidence which the pub- 
lie have in these examinations than that 
such practices should prevail; and | can 


Mr. Sidney Herbert 


Representation of the 
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assure the hon. Gentleman that the Go. 
vernment will spare no exertion or expense 
in order, if possible, to bring the guilty 
parties to conviction, and to put a stop 
to this very discreditable and mischievous 
practice. 

With respect to the question of my hon, 
and gallant Friend the Member for Ros- 
common (Colonel French), I have to gay 
that barrackmasters are almost invariably 
military men, or men who have sold out. 
The situation, however, is not a military 
one, because civilians can be appointed to 
it. Barrack-masters, therefore, come under 
the Superannuation Act, but under the 7th, 
and not the 4th clause. 
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SPANISH NAVIGATION LAWS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LYALL said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in consequence of the great ad- 
vantages granted to Spain by the recent 
alterations of our Tariff, he does not think 
it right to take this opportunity of repre- 
senting to the Spanish Government the 
injustice with which British Shipping is 
treated by the continued refusal of that 
State to reciprocate with this Country in 
its Navigation Laws ? 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in the event of the Re- 
form Bill being read a second time during 
the present Session, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government at once to pro- 
ceed with the Bill, or to agree to any Mo- 
tion to refer such Bill to a Select Commit- 
tee? As there would shortly be an abun- 
dant opportunity for discussing the mea- 
sure, he would not abuse the indulgence of 
the House by making many prefatory re- 
marks, or explaining at any length his rea- 
sons for putting this question. He trusted, 
however, that the noble Lord would not 
think for one instant that he questioned 
his sincerity on the Reform question, or 
doubted that it was his most anxious de- 
sire to proceed with the Bill. Neverthe- 
less, it was rumoured that on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government there was 4 
little apathy on the subject; and from all 
the external indicia, there certainly seemed 
to have been a struggle for precedence be- 
tween the measures of the Government for 
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political and for financial reform, in which 
the latter appeared to have triumphed. The 
House were probably aware that there had 


been a sort of preparation made for the , 


Bill in *‘ another place;”’ and his belief that 
that preparation was quite unnecessary was 
one of the reasons he had for putting this 
question. But that was not all. The hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Massey), a Gen- 
tleman whose name had necessarily great 
weight in this House, and than whom no 
one had more claims to be considered a 


statesman from his great historical know- | 


ledge and his experience in all questions 


relating to the constitution of the country | 


—that hon. Gentleman had given notice of 
a Motion in the event of the Bill being read 
a second time to refer it to a Select Com- 
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inutility of attempting to foree on the 
discussion on the second reading when a 
great portion of the House were deter- 
mined, with the holidays before them, to 
oppose the course. It is not in any way 
the apathy of the Government that has led 
to the postponement of the adjourned -de- 
bate on the second reading, and I have 
now to state that that adjourned debate 
will come on on Monday next, when, I 
trust, there will not be much prolonged 
discussion. After the second reading, it 
is my intention, after a short interval—the 
ordinary interval between the second read- 
ing and the Committee, to ask the House 
to go into a Committee of the whole House 
on the Bill. 

The hon. Gentleman further asks what 





mittee. It was, therefore, only just to the | the Government propose to do with regard 
hon. Gentlewan and to Her Majesty’s Go- | to the Motion of which notice has been 
vernment that the House should know whe- given by the hon. Member for Salford, 
ther there had been any arrangement come ; the Chairman of the Committees of Ways 
to, or any intention formed by Her Ma-|and Means, It appears to me that that 
jesty’s Government to support that Motion, | Motion, though not so direct and straight- 
or whether it had originated in the indepen- | forward as a proposition to read the Bill 
dent action on the part of the hon. Member |a second time that day six months, is, 
for Salford. | nevertheless, a Motion intended to destroy 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: In answer to|the Bill. That Motion, therefore, will be 
the question put to me by the hon. Member treated by the Government as if it was a 
for Whitehaven (Mr. Lyall), L have to state | Motion to postpone for six months the 
that we have already represented to the | second reading of the Bill, and to destroy 
Spanish Government the great advantages it altogether. Our reasons for opposing 
which they would derive from the commer- | that Motion, then, are obvious. It is ob- 
cial legislation of this House in the present | vious besides that the proposal of such a 
year, without any benefit being required in | course as the hon. Member for Salford has 
return by this country from Spain. The | given notice of would be most unusual. I 
position of the navigation laws is what the | do not believe that there ever has been an 
hon. Gentleman has described it to be. | instance in which the principal measure of 
The repeal of the navigation laws of this} a Session has been referred to a Select 
country has not led to any corresponding | Committee, it being obvious that that Se- 
relaxation on the part of Spain. I quite | lect Committee would be intrusted with the 
admit that that is a proper question to/ alteration, and thereby the framing of the 
bring before the Spanish Government, and | measure. In fact, that Committee would 
every endeavour will be made to induce! take upon itself the most important func- 
them to adopt a more liberal policy. 1) tions connected with the Executive Govern- 
shall accordingly pursue further that ne-| ment. I can conceive that any Gentleman, 


gotiation. 

With regard to the question put by the 
hon. and learned Member for Marylebone 
(Mr. Edwin James) I must express to him 
my thanks for having put that question, 
and for giving me an opportunity of stating 


even after the second reading of the Bill, 
might think it desirable to propose that the 
House shall enter into Committee upon it 
six months afterwards; but I cannot con- 
leeive that any great portion of the House 
‘will think that a Bill of this importance, 








the course which the Government means | which will affect the constitution of the 
to take with respect to the Reform Bill. | country, and the right of voting of a great 
The postponement of that Bill has taken many persons, ought to be sent to a Select 
place partly in consequence of there having | Committee. It is the intention of the Go- 
been very long debates on other subjects, | vernment, therefore, to proceed with the 
and partly in consequence of an appre-;| measure, and, after the regular interval, to 
hension lest those debates should not end | move that the Bill be considered by a Com- 
before the Easter holidays, and from the mittee of the whole House. In that Com- 
, l 
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mittee of the whole House every question 
of an alteration of the franchise and of the 
number of boroughs to be partially disfran- 
chised can be discussed. There is yet time 
enough for the Bill to be carefully consi- 
dered, and I hope there will be sufficient 
time before the close of the Session for its 
being fully discussed in ‘‘ another place.”’ 


THE NEW STAMP ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to persevere in exacting, under the 
new Stamp Act, a Stamp Duty on every 
successive endorsement of Delivery Orders? 
The Dock Companies, and the principal 
wharfingers insisted upon a new stamp for 
every fresh indorsement ; so that in the 
case of some articles in which there was 
much speculation the tax might amount 
to as much as 10d. or 20d. In the com- 
monest cases it would be at least 3d., 
whereas the understanding of Parliament 
when it agreed to the measure was that it 
should be only ald. It seemed doubtful 
whether the Dock Companies and whar- 
fingers were acting under positive instruc- 
tions received from the Department of In- 
land Revenue, and he was therefore anx- 
ious to have the point cleared up? 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he also wished 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in the event of Dock Warrants 
or Delivery Orders being impressed with 
the required Stamp, it can become neces- 
sary to affix other Stamps upon their trans- 
fer from hand to hand, with or without 
endorsement, prior to their being acted 
upon ? 

Mr. T. BARING said, he understood 
the Board of Inland Revenue had inti- 
mated that there was to be not only a 
charge of 3d. on the dock warrants, but a 
charge of 3d. on weigh notes also. Now, 
as these two documents represented the 
same property that would be a charge of 
6d. instead of 3d. He wished therefore to 
know how the matter really stood. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES INVESTMENT BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would state 
at the same time what course he intends 


Lord John Russell 


pursuing that evening with respect to the 
Government business ; and more especially 
whether he intends to proceed with the 
Committee on the Savings Banks and 
Friendly Societies Investment Bill, which 
stands on the Paper ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the course which the Gu- 
vernment would take with their business 
generally, for that evening, must depend 
on the progress of the other business. He 
did not, however, intend to proceed that 
evening with the Savings Banks Bill; and 
in consequence of having received from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir F. Kelly) 
a representation that it would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to him to have the Re- 
solution with respect to the malt duties dis- 
cussed that night he would not proceed 
with that Resolution — the Government 
would not proceed with it, even if it was 
reached on the paper. 

With regard to the question which had 
been put to him by the hon. Member for 
Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring), he might 
say that he had not heard anything on 
the subject of an intention to charge a 
threepenny stamp on the documents called 
weigh notes. He would, if the hon. Mem- 
ber permitted him, ask for particular in- 
formation as to the circumstances and sta- 
tistics, before he assumed that the hon. 
Member was correctly informed. But there 
were two observations which, perhaps, he 
might venture to make on the subject. 
One was, that the Government had no 
authority to construe the law; and any 
opinion they might give as to the effect 
of an Act of Parliament might possibly 
tend to mislead the public, inasmuch as 
it could not be an authoritative opinion, 
and could have no influence in a court of 
justice. If the intentions of the Govern- 
/ment were asked it might be their duty 
{to give an opinion. But with respect to 
the interpretation of the law, that was 
| neither a common, nor, in point of fact, a 
| mecessary practice. In any case he would 
submit that this question of interpretation 
of necessity fell into the hands of the Re- 
venue Department ; and he thought it was 
the most convenient course in all cases 
that the interpretation should in the first 
instance be sought from them. 

With respect to the question of the 
stamp upon dock warrants, there clearly 
could be no necessity for such a stamp 
upon their transfer from hand to hand, 
either with or without an endorsement. 
In any case that he was aware of --he 
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Annexation of Savoy 


spoke generally on the subject, because 
he was not acquainted with the particulars 
of any circumstance that had arisen, but 
undoubtedly the intention with which the 
House of Commons assented to a stamp 
upon dock warrants was that a dock war- 
rant should be sufficient for all purposes 
upon having a single stamp affixed. With 
respect to delivery orders the case was 
not precisely analogous to that of dock 
warrants ; but he would endeavour to 
give an explanation at once clear and suffi 
cient. In order to make a document 
liable to a stamp as a delivefy order 
three conditions were required. The first 
was that the goods must be in a ware- 
house or other place, if on shore, where 
they were kept for order —he meant that 
if the goods were in a warehouse, or were 
not kept for hire, there was no question of 
a delivery order. The second was that the 
stamp only accrued upon the delivery order 
under the double condition of there being 
both a transfer and a delivery. Whenever 
there was a transfer of property, accom- 
panied with what in law constituted a deli- 
very, then there was a liability to a stamp. 
He apprehended that it was a possible 
case that the same delivery order should 
be so used as to require both transfer 
and delivery by endorsement. In that 
case undoubtedly it would become liable, 
as he believed, under the terms of and 
in conformity with the Act to a second 
stamp. But that was not the case, he 
thought, to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred; and he confessed that he was mis- 
led by the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man, because he seemed to imply that in 
ordinary cases it had been the intention 
of the Government to exact a stamp duty 
upon every successive endorsement of a 
delivery order. Now there was no such 
intention ; and he was not aware that the 
Government had taken any step whatever 
in that direction. If the goods represent- 
ed by delivery order were transferred by 
endorsement without what constituted de- 
livery in law first taking place there would 
be no necessity for a second stamp. 

As to the case of endorsement to which 
the hon. Gentleman had referred, and a 
charge of another stamp, he could only say 
it had no sanction from any officer of the 
Government, and if it had oceurred it could 
only have been through gross error. In 
short, the essence of the delivery orders 
depended on the transfer of the property 
in the goods, and even then not without 
delivery. 
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Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn to Monday 
next. 


CHARITY TRUSTEES.—LEAVE. 


Mr. MELLOR said, he rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to remove doubts 
as to the eligibility of certain persons to 
be trustees of certain charities. The single 
object of the proposed measure was, that 
for the future, in the event of a vacancy 
occurring in the trusteeship of a charity, 
no person should be deemed ineligible by 
reason of his belonging to any particular 
religious denomination, unless it were ex- 
pressly provided by the deed or charter un- 
der which the charity was constituted, that 
members of that particular class should 
be excluded, or that members of only one 
class should be admitted. This appeared 
so reasonable a provision that he antici- 
pated no objection to it, particularly as it 
had received the approval of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he had 
no intention to oppose the introduction of 
the Bill, but it must not be supposed that 
the acquiescence of hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House implied any assent 
to its principles. 

Leave given. 

“ Bill to remove doubts as to the eligibility of 
certain persons to be Trustees of certain Charities, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mexior, Mr. 
Evans, and Mr. Barings.” 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY AND NICE 

WITH FRANCE.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he had given 
notice of a Motion— 

“ That it appears to this [louse from the papers 
which have been placed before Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty, that the French Go- 
vernment was ready to submit the question of the 
annexation of Savoy and the arrondissement of 
Nice to France to a Congress of all the Great 
Powers of Europe, provided that Her Majesty’s 
Government would agree to have the question of 
the annexation of the States of Central Italy, 
namely, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the Roman 
Legations also submitted to a Congress of all the 
Great Powers ; and that this House regrets that 
those territorial additions to France and Sardinia 
have been arranged without the convocation of 
such a Congress.” 


After the explanation on the part of the 
Government on the previous night he would 
not bring forward his Motion that evening; 
but he wished to give notice of his inten- 
tion on an early Supply night of addressing 
the House on the subject. 
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ROYAL PROCLAMATION (PIETY AND 
VIRTUE, &c.)—ADDRESS MOVED. 


Mr. LOCKE KING said, he wished to 
move 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to cause the Royal Proclamation for the 
encouragement of Piety and Virtue, and for the 
preventing and punishing of Vice, Profaneness, 
and Immorality, issued at the commencement of 
Her Majesty’s reign, to be revised, or to au- 
thorize the discontinuance of reading the same at 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions, and in Churches 
and Chapels.” 


Everybody who had attended assizes and 
quarter sessions must have been struck with 
the demeanour of the Court during the read- 
ing of the proclamation, which was extreme- 
ly ill-worded. The commencement of the 
reading was a signal for every one in Court, 
from the Judge to the humblest person pre- 
sent, to commence talking with his neigh- 
bour, and the proceeding, he was sure, did 
not promote piety and virtue in any way. 
The proclamation was directed to be read 
in these Courts immediately before the 
charge was given to the grand jury, a most 
important moment for all persons having bu- 
siness there. The grand and petty juries, 
witnesses, and others were thus kept wait- 
ing to their extreme inconvenience. But 
although magistrates and Judges obeyed 
the order, there was a class of persons who 
did not obey it—he meant the clergy. It 
had never been his good fortune or his 
bad fortune to be in a church when this 
proclamation was read. And yet the pro- 
clamation issued by the Head of the Church 
ran thus :— 


“We do hereby further charge and command 
every minister in his respective church or chapel 
to read, or cause to be read, this our proclama- 
tion, at least four times in every year, after Di- 
vine service, and to incite and stir up their con- 
gregations to the practice of piety and virtue.” 


He thought the clergy were wise in their 
generation in withholding their obedience, 
when they had other more effectual means 
of inciting to piety and virtue than by 
reading a long and tedious proclamation. 
What he suggested was, that the document 
should be either revised or discontinued. 
If it should be revised, a few solemn sen- 
tences, well put together, and read by the 
Judge or Chairman of Sessions, would have 
an infinitely greater effect than the present 
mode of handing the proclamation over to 
the crier, whose great merit was to gabble 
it over as quickly as possible. 

Mr. HADFIELD seconded the Motion. 


Mr. Locke King 
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Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“That an Humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She wiil be graciously 
pleased to cause the Royal Proclamation for the 
encouragement of Piety and Virtue, and for the 
preventing and punishing of Vice, Profaneness, 
and Immorality, issued at the commencement of 
Her Majesty’s reign, to be revised, or to autho- 
rise the discontinuance of reading the same at 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions, and in Churches 
and Chapels.” 


Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
the hon. Member proposed that the pro- 
clamatioh should be either revised or dis- 
continued, But revision and discontinuance 
were two very different things. To a re- 
vision he was himself favourable; to a 
discontinuance he was entirely opposed. 
No person who had heard the proclama- 
tion read at assizes or quarter sessions— 
often read, too, by an officer not educated 
for the purpose—could have failed to wish 
that the words were more in accordance 
with what were the intentions of the So- 
vereign, and more likely to excite the 
attention of those to whom it was ad- 
dressed. It doubtless contained sentences 
of great perplexity, the actual purport of 
which it was difficult to comprehend. As 
he had said, then, he was favourable to a 
revision of the proclamation ; but to a dis- 
continuance he strenuously objected. In- 
deed, he could not but think that the hon. 
Gentleman would have done better with 
his Motion if it had ended with the word 
“‘revised.’’ If revised, the proclamation 
ought not to be much more than a third 
of its present length. A few plain sen- 
tences, declaring the determination of the 
Sovereign to maintain religion, piety, and 
morality, would be infinitely more likely to 
produce a beneficial result than the pre- 
sent lengthy document, which was seldom 
much attended to. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he felt 
somewhat embarrassed as to the vote which 
he ought to give from not having had the 
advantage of a more general expression of 
the opinions which Members of the House 
entertained upon the subject. The pro- 
clamation which was issued at the begin- 
ning of each reign had undergone altera- 
tions during the reigns of the later So- 
vereigns, in order to adopt it to more re- 
cent Acts of Parliament, but he appre- 
hended that the proclamation, in a form not 
very different from what it now was, was 
of very considerable antiquity. The pro- 
clamation directed that it should be pub- 
licly read in open court at assizes and 
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charge was given either by the Judge or 
the Chairmaa of the magistrates. That 
direction was scrupulously observed, he be- 
lieved, on all occasions. There was a fur- 
ther direction, however, that it should be 
read by every minister in his church or 
chapel at least four times a year immedi- 
ately after Divine service. That direction 
was entirely disregarded. It was proposed 
that the proclamation should be either 
revised or discontinued. His right hon. 
Friend opposite said he was not prepared 
to assent to its discontinuance, but he 
wished to see it revised. Looking at it as 
one of those ancient formulas which de- 
rived their importance and impressiveness 
rather from their antiquity than from any 
other quality, it was difficult to take it in 
hand and revise it, so as to give it a form 
suited to modern notions. The recom- 
mendation of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself seemed to point rather to a homily 
or an expression of determination on the 
part of the Sovereign to maintain virtue 
and religion than to a recommendation of 
the enforcement of certain laws and Acts 
of Parliament. He could only say that 
he saw considerable difficulty in the way 
of a revision of this proclamation. He 
was afraid that anybody who undertook to 
revise it, and who brought a very critical 
eye tothe task, would perhaps not find 
much in it which he would wish to retain ; 
and he hardly thought that a few com- 
mon-place sentences strung together on 
the subject of religion and morality, would 
be of very great effect, or that it would 
be worth while to introduce a proclamation 
for the first time, in order that anything 
in the nature of a homily should be read 
before the Judge delivered his charge at 
the assizes. He was sorry, therefore, to 
say that his conclusion was, that if that 
remnant of antiquity was not to be main- 
tained in its extant form, the best course 
would be to discontinue it altogether; and 
if the general feeling of the House should 
be in favour of that course, he was quite 
ready to acquiesce in it. On the other 
hand he could not think it was a matter of 
very great importance, or one in which 
the House was imperatively called upon to 
interfere. To the best of his recollection 
the reading of the proclamation did not 
occupy more than five or ten minutes, and 
although it might be thought by some per- 
sons to be unnecessary to introduce such 
a proclamation for the first time, it was 
equally possible that others might imagine 
more was meant by its withdrawal than a 
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mere saving of time. He could only say 
that for his own part he attached little or 
no importance to it, and would readily ac- 
cede to its discontinuance, if such was the 
general wish of the House; but as he 
should himself be responsible for its revi- 
sion, and as he anticipated that considera- 
ble difficulty would be experienced in fixing 
upon the principle upon which that revision 
should be conducted, he was not prepared 
to recommend such a course. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he understood 
from conversations he had had with hon. 
Members that the general feeling was in 
favour of a revision of the proclamation, 
and therefore he wished to express his 
willingness to omit all the words in the 
Motion after ‘‘ revised.’’ 

Mr. HENLEY said, the proclamation 
occupied very little time in reading. It 
said many wholesome things in very plain 
language; and he thought its, withdrawal 
might have a prejudicial effect on some of 
their humble fellow-countrymen who were 
in the habit of attending the courts. It 
was acknowledged that the revision would 
not be an easy task; and he thought it 
would be better to leave it alone. The 
lower classes might think from a change in 
the wording of the proclamation that those 
above them had changed their opinions. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that it was op- 
tional with the hon. Member to withdraw 
the original Motion and move another sub- 
stantive Resolution, comprehending so much 
of the other as was included down to the 
word ‘* revised.” 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, it 
was rather singular to talk of revising the 
proclamation, when those hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken concurred in saying that 
.such revision was difficult, if not impos- 
sible. 

Mr. SLANEY remarked, 
thought revision quite possible. 

Mr. LOCKE KING then asked leave 
of the House to withdraw his original Mo- 
tion, and to move it in its amended form, 
the words after ‘‘ revised’’ being omitted. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 


that he 


Motion made, and Question put— 

‘‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to cause the Royal Proclamation for the 
encouragement of Piety and Virtue, and for the 
preventing and punishing of Vice, Profaneness, 
and Immorality, issued at the commencement of 
Her Majesty’s reign, to be revised.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 112; Noes 
75: Majority 37. 
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NEWSPAPER CONVEYANCE, &c. BILL. 
LEAVE.—FIRST READING. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he rose to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the law relating 
to the postage, or, it would be more correct 
to say, to the conveyance of newspapers. 
The purpose of the Bill was to give effect 
to the objects which he had stated in 
the financial statement at an early period 
of the Session. He would have the Bill 
printed, and would take care that a con- 
venient time elapsed before the second 
reading. He would also endeavour to make 
the House acquainted with any subsidiary 
regulations that might be necessary, to 
make due provision for the transmission of 
newspapers under all circumstances. He 
would therefore, merely place the Motion 
in the hands of the Speaker. 

Leave giyen. 

Bill to amend the Laws relating to the Con- 
veyance and Postage of Newspapers, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Cuancettor of the Excue- 
Quer, and Mr. Larne. 


Bill presented and read 1°, 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL (LIMITATION 
OF ACTIONS) BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, this 
Bill contained matter, not only affecting 
the Duchy of Cornwall, but important pub- 
lic interests. He had refrained from op- 
posing its former stages, knowing that he 
should have the opportunity of doing so 
at that time. The Bill came before the 
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firm his adjudication. By Amendments 
made in that Bill in ‘another place,” rights 
which originally referred to mines under 
the shore were made applicable to the sur. 
face; and the present Bill was to enable the 
Duchy of Cornwall to deal with those sur. 
face rights. There was no intervening body 
that would act fairly between individuals 
and the Duchy, and if the Bill should pass 
in its present form, it would give the 
Duchy the power of enforcing claims that 
would interfere with valuable rights of 
property, both of individuals as of public 
bodies. Such measures as the present 
ought to be introduced as private Bills, in 
order that they might be sifted by a Select 
Committee. Very heavy charges had al- 
ready been imposed on the public through 
the agency of the Bill referred to. Thus 
the Corporation of Truro were required to 
pay £1,600 for about 80 acres of mud- 
land and bed of the tidal estuary running 
up to that town, to enable certain harbour 
improvements being completed. These 
would cost about £17,000, so that for 
every £1,000 expended, the Duchy claim- 
ed £100 for property which brought them 
no return, and which in reality did not 
belong to them. In like manner a sum of 
£3,500 had been charged for seventy acres 
of the Hamoaze tidal waters to form Key- 
ham Docks at Devonport. These claims 
were quite unjustifiable, esp2cially when it 
is remembered how liberally the public and 
Parliament had behaved to the Duchy in 
giving £16,000 a year in compensation for 
the tin-tolls; as also grants of £17,000 
for the erection of the Duchy Office, and 
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£20,000 towards fitting up Marlborough 
House for the Prince of Wales, though 


House in a mild and inviting form—that of the clear income he derived from his Duchy 
the limitation of suits—but hon. Members@ was not less thon £40,000 a year, besides 
would find very important clauses in the | which there was more than half a million 
latter part of it, which went beyond the | of accumulated income during his minority 


mere limitation of actions, inasmuch as 
they gave powers of leasing and selling 
certain properties which, by the Subma- 
rine Mining Bill, had been decided to be 
part and parcel of the soil and territorial 
possessions of the Duchy. This Bill was in 
fact the sequel to that Act. The Subma- 
rine Mining Bill had, like the present mea- 
sure, been introduced at a late hour, and 
it was passed in a hurry. Instead of the 
disputed rights relating to the shore being 
settled by a court of law, they were set- 
tled by collusion between the Woods and 
Forests and the Duchy. They were re- 
ferred to Sir J. Patteson, and the object 
of the Submarine Mining Act was to con- 





now invested in His Royal Highness’s trus- 
tees, as shown by the acconnts annually 
laid before Parliament. Common justice 
requires that this Bill should be made one 
of bond fide limitations. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee). 

Clause 1, agreed to. 

Clause 2. 

Mr. KENDALL said, that before pro- 
posing the Amendment, of which he had 
given notice, he felt it necessary to explain 
to the House the cireumstances under which 
the present Bill was introduced. It was 
right that the Committee should know that 
for some years a dispute existed betweea 
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the Duchy and the Crown, as to certain 
rights in the foreshores and estuaries of 
Cornwall. The subject was referred to 
Sir John Patteson, who gave his award 
in favour of the Duchy; and in 1858 the 
Duchy sought to confirm that award by an 
Act of Parliament. Many parties in Corn- 
wall became much alarmed—inasmuch as 
an adverse possession of sixty years was 
good as against the Crown; but it was 
held by some that something like 500 
years of adverse possession would be ne- 
eessary as against the Duchy. Both the 
Attorney General of the Duchy and the 
late Solicitor General insisted that there 
was no cause for alarm ; but the Members 
for the County of Cornwall felt it neces- 
sary to persist in their opposition ; and 
upon this a promise was made by the Du- 
chy to bring in a Bill to place the Duchy 
on the same footing as the Crown. With 
that promise the Members were satisfied 
and the Bill passed. The Bill now before 
the House was the one introduced to re- 
deem that pledge. With the principle of 
the Bill he (Mr, Kendall) found no fault. 
But the question was ‘‘ does the Bill vir- 
tually carry out the promise made ?”’ Cer- 
tainly, as it stood, it did not carry out that 
promise fully, and a sixty years’ adverse 
possession would be valueless, if any pro- 
perty so held had been ‘in charge”’ to the 
Duchy; in fact a property might descend 
from generation to generation, improved 
in its transit by large outlays, till it be- 
came a fortune to its possessor; but he 
might awake one morning, find that his 
property was “ in charge,’’ and that he 
was a beggar. Perhaps the House was 
much at a loss to understand what the 
words ‘*in charge’? mean. As he (Mr. 
Kendall) understood, it was a simple entry 
on the Duchy rolls, as against the pro- 
perty, say of 2d. per annum only ; but, 
perhaps, never demanded from—nay, never 
made known to the possessor; and still 
that charge silently remaining on the rolls, 
would be good as against any adverse pos- 
session for 500 years. This blot was hit 
in the Assessionable Manors Act in 1844, 
was admitted by Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Lincoln then, and to heal it, the clause now 
proposed to be added was introduced into 
that Act. The House would, he thought, 
agree that he might stop there; but he 
would go further, and say, that as regards 
the estuary shores of Cornwall they were 
included in the Bill of 1844, and this very 
clause passed through the Commons; but 
in the Lords, those who represented the in- 
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terests of Cornwall urged the introduction 
of a clause which should give a power of 
appeal. Those who watched the Duchy in- 
terests refused, but added that the estu- 
aries might be left out of the Bill; and 
they were excepted. The question as to 
the estuaries being now again before the 
House in this Bill to settle titles, there 
ought not to be the slightest hesitation as 
to the introduction of the clause. He was 
aware it would be said that the Bill would 
put the Duchy on the same footing as the 
Crown, according to promise, and that 
what was good with respect to being ‘in 
charge,” as regards the Duchy, would ob- 
tain as regards the Crown. His answer 
was first, that we are not aware of any 
property being “ silently”’ in charge as re- 
gards the Crown ; but that if there were, 
it was the fault of parties themselves for 
not ascertaining the fact, as the records 
are open to the public. Not so the Duchy 
records ; all was private and secret there ; 
no man knew how he held any property in 
the estuaries of Cornwall. But the main 
point of all was this—what was the under- 
standing apart from all technicalities ¢ 
Was it not that an adverse possession of 
sixty years as against the Duchy should 
be made a valid possession ? He called on 
the promoters of this Bill to make good 
that understanding and pledge, and there- 
fore proposed to insert, after Clause 1, the 
following proviso :— 

“ Provided always that Section 72 of the said 
Act of the 7th and 8th year of Her Majesty shall 
be, and the same is hereby incorporated with this 
Act, and shall be read as part thereof.” 


If this Motion were agreed to, he should 
propose to add a clause to the effect 
that no land should be duly in ‘‘ charge” 
to the Duke of Cornwall as long as any 
person should be in possession thereof ad- 
versely to the said Duke. He main- 
tained that this was in accordance with 
the clear understanding come to when 
the Cornwall Submarine Mines Act was 
passed. 


Amendment proposed, — 

** At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
‘Provided always, ‘That Section seventy-two of 
the said Act of the seventh and eight year of Her 
Majesty shall be, and the same is hereby, incor- 
porated with this Act, and shall be read as part 
thereof.’ ” 


Mr. ROBARTES said, he had no doubt 
that this Bill technically enacted what had 
been promised, and that, in fact, the pro- 
mise had been kept to the letter as it was 
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given. But every one who took part in the 
previous discussion considered that sixty 
years’ possession was to be bond fide a bar 
against all claims on the part of the Duchy, 
without any quibble or technicality. [He 
hoped that even if the proposed clause 
were not agreed to that the Council for the 
Duchy would, upon consideration, insert 
some clause which would be tantamount to 
it, so as to give the assurance that sixty 
years quiet possession should be a bar to 
all suits on the part of the Duchy. It 
would relieve the minds of many and would 
really not injure the Duchy. 

Mr. ST. AUBYN said, he concurred in 
the strongest manner in what the hon. 
Gentleman had stated to the House, and 
he would beg to ask what, in the opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown, would be 
the probable effect of this Bill, if passed, 
as to the limitation of title to 60 years as 
respects property now in charge, or that 
may at any time hereafter be put in charge 
to the Duke of Cornwall. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
could not accede to the proposal made by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite to add the 
proviso to the clause. The facts were so 
plain that there was no need for any ar- 
gument. Reference had been made to the 
Act passed in 1858, called ‘‘ The Cornwall 
Submarine Mines Act,’’ and it was per- 
fectly true that an understanding had been 
come to during the passage of that Bill 
through the House, between those who 
acted on behalf of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cornwall and hon. Gentlemen 
connected with the county. He did not 
himself know personally what that arrange- 
ment was precisely, but looking at the pro- 
babilities it was clear that there must be 
some misapprehension in supposing that 
there was any other arrangement than that 
which the Bill before the Committee pro- 
posed to carry out. Previous to the pass- 
ing of the Cornwall Submarine Mines Act, 
questions had arisen between the Crown, 
on the one hand, and the Duchy of Corn- 
wall on the other, as to the property in 
certain mines and minerals Jying between 
high and low-water mark, and under estu- 
aries and tidal rivers, and the bed of the 
sea on the coast of Cornwall. The de- 
cision of these questions was referred, by 
a binding instrument on the part of the 
Crown and of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cornwall properly represented, to 
Sir John Patteson, who decided that all 
mines and minerals lying between high 
and low-water mark, and under estuaries 
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and tidal rivers even below low-water mark 
in Cornwall, were vested in His Royal 
Highness as part of the soil of the Duchy, 
But all mines and minerals below low-water 
mark under the open sea adjacent to that 
county, being no part of the soil of the 
Duchy, were vested in Her Majesty the 
Queen, in right of her Crown, even al- 
though such mines might be won by work. 
ings commenced above low-water mark, 
and extending below it. It was, therefore, 
as clear as the sun in the firmament that 
that award did not, in any way, affect the 
rights of third parties ; and the Cornwall 
Submarine Mines Act itself, which was 
the result of it, distinetly specified that all 
other rights, titles, claims, and demands 
whatever, except those between the Crown 
and His Royal Highness, were to remain 
the same as previous to the passing of 
the Act. He was informed that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of the day, upon 
a representation that private individuals 
might be prejudiced in respect of limita- 
tion and adverse claims, yielded to the 
representation so far as to say that there 
was a case for consideration, and that if the 
further discussion of the matter were given 
up during the passing of the Cornwall Sub- 
marine Mines Bill, care would be taken at 
an early period of the next, namely the 
present, Session, that a Bil! should be in- 
troduced to obviate the difficulty, by put- 
ting the position of the Duchy, in respect 
of the limitation of time, and the possibility 
of gaining an adverse title, on the same 
footing precisely as that of the Crown, 
That, he contended, was done in the pre- 
sent Act. The Duchy was placed by it 
under precisely the same conditions, as re- 
garded adverse possession, as the Crown 
had been put by the 9th of Geo. III, 
commonly known as the Nullum Tempus 
Act. But if the proviso now brought for- 
ward were added, it would place the pro- 
prietors, in whose interest it was sug- 
gested, in a better position than that in 
which they stood previous to the passing 
of the Cornwall Submarine Mines Act, and 
give them an advantage to which they had 
no fair claim. Having given this history of 
the transaction, he hoped the House would 
be of opinion that it would not be right to 
grant that which was asked. The old say- 
ing, ** You should not look a gift horse in 
the mouth,’’ was applicable to this matter. 
The Duchy made concessions to individual 
proprietors, and asked of them nothing in 
return. It might be said that this pro- 
perty differed from private property, but it 
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did not differ in a legal sense; and it would 
not be fair to seek to attach to it a detri- 
ment to which no other property of the 
Crown was subjected. For these reasons, 
he could not advise the Committee to ac- 
cede to the Amendment. With regard to 
property “ in charge,’’ opportunities would 
be given to ascertain what this was, by 
reference to the archives of the Duchy, 
which would be considered, for this pur- 
ose, as public records. 

Mr. ROGERS, apologizing for oceupy- 
ing the attention of the House for the first 
time, commenced by reading an extract 
from a letter of the Secretary to the 
Duchy Council, in answer to an application 
made to the Council by the Committee of 
Landowners, for leave to inspect those 
very records, which showed most distinctly 
that they could only be allowed to in- 
spect the records, on the condition that it 
“should not interfere with the progress 
of the Bill in its present shape.” Though 
the Crown records therefore were public, 
those of the Duchy were not, and the Bill 
would not place the Duchy on the same 
footing as the Crown, without the proviso 
which was now sought to be inserted. To 
show that the question was not an unim- 
portant one to Cornish people, he stated 
that whilst the sea shore was 200 miles in 
extent, that of the estuaries was 300 miles 
at the least; and it would be a strange 
anomaly if, whilst the former was subject 
to the limitation given in the Assessionable 
“Manors Act, the latter should be allowed 
to remain subject to the present Bill, which 
did not contain the same limitation. Where 
was the line to be drawn between the two 
eases of sea-shore, and estuary shore ? 
The Committee would see that this differ- 
ence must prove to be an endless source of 
vexatious litigation, which he (Mr. Rogers) 
was quite sure that the Duchy Council 
could not desire. Again, it was contrary 
to the spirit and principle of all modern 
legislation that the Duchy should have the 
power to harass owners by the retention 
of a right to put lands ‘‘ in charge’’ secret- 
ly, and without notice. The Crown had 
been bound by an Act of limitation 200 
years ago, namely, by an Act of James I., 
and there was no reason why the Duchy 
should claim to be free in any respect from 
limitation of action. As to the Nullum 
Tempus Act to which the Solicitor General 
referred, he would remind the Committee 
that at the time of passing of the Assession- 
able Manors Act, the Duchy Council had 
conceded that the provisions of the Nullum 
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Tempus Act were not sufficient without 
the clause now sought for, because the law 
had been altered since the 9th Geo. III., 
by the decision in the case of Attorney 
General ». Lord Eardley, on this very 
question of the right to put in charge. If 
then the Duchy conceded the clause then, 
why should they refuse it now? Again, 
with reference to the probability argued on 
by the Solicitor General, he could say that 
from the very first meeting of the Cornish 
Committee on the subject till now such a 
proviso had always been regarded by them 
as an essential part of a Limitation Act, 
and he thought that the Amendment now 
proposed was a most reasonable one, and 
one which the Council of the Duchy might 
well allow. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH observed, 
that if it were designed to concede a boon 
to the gentlemen of Cornwall it would be 
as well to grant one which would be grate- 
fully accepted by the county. If this was 
intended as a boon it was not one which 
the gentlemen of Cornwall would have much 
to be thankful for. It had been agreed be- 
tween the officers of the Duchy and the 
landowners of Cornwall that there should 
be a limitation of the rights of the Duchy 
to sixtyyears according to the provisions of 
the Nullum Tempus Act. When that came 
to be carried out, however, it was found to 
be worthless, as, according to the words of 
the Nullum Tempus Act, the limitation did 
not apply in cases where the manor in which 
the land was situate had been kept ‘* in 
charge,”’ that is, where a return was made 
of the proceeds of the manor, even if the 
return were nil, Still, even if they failed 
to obtain any further concession at present, 
he should recommend his hon. Friends to 
take what was offered, and look to a future 
Session to wipe away what he thought was 
a disgraceful anomaly in the Nullum Tem- 
pus Act. He trusted their clause might 
be conceded; but if not, he hoped the Bill 
would be carried through the House be- 
cause it was a step in advance, though as 
a concession there was utterly wanting the 
grace which would render the gift palatable 
to the recipients. 

Viscount VALLETORT would add 
nothing to the statements made by other 
honourable Members, but would merely 
join with them in expressing the regret 
which he felt, and which he believed would 
be felt from one end of Cornwall to the 
other, at the disappointment of the hopes 
which the Cornish proprietors in question 
had certainly entertained, and which he 
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thought that they were justified in enter- 
taining, that this Bill would be really one 
for quieting titles, instead of being full of 
the seeds of future litigation, aud would 
give them the béna fide power of acquiring, 
by sixty years’ undisturbed possession, a 
substantial right of ownership over pro- 
perty which they had inherited from their 
ancestors ; which hopes appeared now 
likely to be disappointed by a technicality 
of law, easily misunderstood, but the pro- 
bable effect of which appeared but too 
manifest. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he could not agree 
with the views of the hon. Member for 
Truro (Mr. Mortague Smith), though he 
had stated them with very great ability. 
So far as he was able to form an opinion, 
and without entering upon the new points 
that had been raised, he felt bound to say 
that the Bill faithfully carried out the en- 
gagements entered into between the Go- 
vernment of the day and the gentlemen of 
Cornwall. It was promised that the pro- 
prietors under the Duchy should be placed 
in the same position as those who held 
under the Crown, and that was faithfully 
earried out in this Bill. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 
hardships pointed out as arising from the 
words of the Nullum Tempus Act were 
precisely the hardships that applied to per- 
sons holding under the Crown, and that 
the understanding arrived at was fairly 
earried out in the Bill. 

Mr. ROGERS observed that the land- 
owners always understood that the Duchy 
would offer them a fair bond fide limita- 
tion without reserve, but the present limi- 
tation was expressly coupled with a re- 
serve which destroyed their title in many 
cases. 

CotoneL FRENCH complained of the 
conduct of ‘somebody’ towards parties 
who had expended large sums of money on 
property, which they were now told was 
not their own, If that were justice, he 
must confess himself ignorant of its first 
principles. He denied that the Bili fairly 
carried out the agreement which had been 
entered into. 

Mr. KENDALL said, that though he 
did not think the Bill worth a fraction with- 
out the clause, yet as he was aware that 
the Government had resolved to withdraw 
the Bill if the clause be carried, and that 
there were certain parties in the county 
who thought that the Bill as it stood was 
of some small value, he could not take on 
himself the responsibility of risking the 

Viscount Valletort 
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Bill by a division, and therefore withdrew 
his clause. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he felt 
it his duty to persist in taking the sense of 
the Committee upon the subject. 

Question put, ‘*That those words be 
there added.”’ 

The House divided:—Ayes 17; Noes 
69: Majority 52. 

Clause agreed to ; as were the remain- 
ing clauses. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, as amended. 
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PAPER DUTY REPEAL BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. BOVILL said, that pursuant to no- 
tice, he rose to move the following Resolu- 
tion :— 


‘That in the opinion of this House, it is just 
and expedient that a drawback should be allowed 
to printers and publishers of the duty paid upon 
their stock of paper purchased and printed after 
the passing of the Bill, and remaining in sheets 
unbound at the time the duty is to cease, namely, 
on the 15th August next, subject to such rules 
and regulations as the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue may make in that behalf.” 


His object was to prevent any stagnation 
taking place in the printing and publish- 
trade, the effect of which would be to throw 
thousands of industrious men out of em- 
ployment. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposed to repeal the duty upon 
paper, and toe give up a large revenue 
therefrom, and the repeal was to take ef- 
fect on the 15th day of August next. The 
effect necessarily would be that persons 
engaged in trades requiring a large con- 
sumption of paper would defer their oper- 
ations as far as possible, in order to obtain 
the advantage of the repeal of the duty. 
There was a large portion of the publish- 
ing trade that might be easily postponed 
for a few months without any serious da- 
mage to the interests of the proprietors, 
but with the most disastrous consequences 
to the large body of working printers by 
their being thrown out of employment 
during the suspension of operations. All 
he asked was that a drawback should be 
allowed to printers and publishers in order 
to prevent this result. The principle of 
a drawback had been recognized by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in regard to 
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the wine duties, in connection with which 
a large and influential body of gentlemen 
had placed a pressure upon the right hon. 
Gentleman which he could not resist. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared to 
dissent from that proposition. Well, whe- 
ther that concession arose from a sense of 
justice, or from pressure, the right hon. 
Gentleman was induced to admit the prin- 
ciple of a drawback in the case of wines ; 
the same principle would equally apply to 
those industrious men on whose behalf he 
(Mr. Bovill) made his present proposition. 
But he would carry that principle even 
further. In the Bill under consideration 
there was a drawback allowed, to station- 
ers, paper-makers, and paste-board makers, 
for the very purpose of preventing, as the 
right hon. Gentleman alleged, the stagna- 
tion of those trades between this time and 
the 15th of August, when the measure 
really was to come into full operation. 
Upon what grounds, then, could the appli- 
cation of the same principle be withheld in 
respect to that portion of the trade on be- 
half of which he now appeared? But it 
might be said that with respect to the 
stationer, the drawback was only allowed 
on entire reams, half-reams remaining in 
stock, or on parcels that were unopened 
at the time of the Act coming into oper- 
ation. But it could make no difference 
whether the paper was in reams, half 
reams and parcels, or in open sheets, ex- 
cept for identifying the paper. The cases 
were, except in that one point of identify- 
ing the paper, perfectly analogous. The 
drawback in regard to wine extended to 
stocks two years on hand, and that in re- 
gard to stationery might extend to stocks 
ten years on hand. The printing trade, it 
was said, was of a different character ; but 
he maintained that the same principle ap- 
plied to it in regard to the question of 
drawback as to the other trades to which 
he referred. He could not understand how 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could con- 
sistently with the principle he had already 
adopted, refuse the moderate drawback for 
which he now applied. He believed that 
there were not less than 8,000 working 
printers in the metropolis alone, engaged 
in the printing of standard works. To give 
the House an illustration of the mode in 
which the repeal of the duty would operate 
in the trade, he would take the case of 
Mr. Bohn, one of the largest publishers of 
standard works in the metropolis, who em- 
ployed a great number of men in print- 
ing a series of valuable standard works, 


VOL. CLVII. [ruep series]. 
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which he brought out at an extremely mo- 
derate price. The printing went on month 
by month, and, not being new works, they 
might come out either one month or an- 
other, as was thought advisable, without de- 
triment to the publisher. If the paper duty, 
instead of being taken off immediately, 
were not to be taken off for four months, 
it was manifest that Mr. Bohn or any other 
publisher would not print his books, and 
would not continue the publication of them 
during those four months ; he would defer 
the purchase of paper for printing till the 
time when the duty wasrepealed. It might 
be said the publishers would have great 
advantages from the repeal of the paper 
duty, and that these would compensate 
them for present loss; but it was not of 
the publishers he spoke. They would sus- 
tain almost no loss, for they would have 
the same sale for their books in four months, 
time as now; but the inevitable conse- 
quence would be that thousands of meri- 
torious workmen would be thrown out of 
employment and deprived of the means of 
earning their bread. A gentleman, who 
knew the particulars well, had stated that 
not less than 10,000 persons would be 
thrown out of employment, and that nearly 
all the pressmen of London engaged in 
book printing would be in that situation. 
He was not asking for a drawback on 
paper that was periodically printed and 
circulated in the ordinary course of pub- 
lication ; his Motion applied to paper used 
in the heavy book printing. But it might, 
perhaps, be said that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in addition to the loss 
of £1,000,000 by the abolition of this 
duty, could not afford to lose a further 
amount in the shape of the drawback he 
now asked for. But what was the amount 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
lose by this concession? It was manifest 
that the publishers would abstain from print- 
ing during the next four months if the draw- 
back were refused. Consequently there 
would be no duty paid into the revenue on 
account of paper to be so used. The right 
hon, Gentleman could not possibly suffer 
any injury in a financial way by granting this 
drawback, inasmuch as by refusing it the 
revenue would not be a gamer, and the only 
effect would be the temporary stoppage of 
the publishing trade, and the throwing out 
of employment a vast number of honest 
and industrious men. But even by the Bill 
as it at present stood the publisher, if he 
pleased, might obtain the drawback if he 
only sent his works as far as Jersey. But 
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that was a proceeding which would involve 
a little expense and trouble, and it was 
doubtful whether the publishers would avail 
themselves of it. They would rather abstain 
from printing these standard works alto- 
gether, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be deprived of all duty whatever from 
that source. As a matter of policy, then, 
this drawback should be allowed, for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be giving 
up next to nothing. When he was dealing 
with more than a million of money, was it 
worth while, for a few hundreds only, to 
throw thousands of men in the metropolis 
and hundreds in the country out of employ- 
ment? It might be said that there was 
some difficully in ascertaining fairly the 
amount of paper upon which the drawback 
ought to be allowed; but what he proposed 
was, that a ‘drawback should be allowed 
only upon printed sheets purchased after 
the passing of the Act and remaining un- 
bound at the time it came into operation. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer permit- 
ted the stationers to have the drawback 
provided the paper was in sheets and par- 
cels unopened. What difference in princi- 
ple was there between having a drawback 
on parcels of paper of that description and 
unbound sheets of printed paper? The 
only difference which could exist was that 
which had reference to securing the iden- 
tity of the paper, and he proposed to meet 
that difficulty by enacting that it should 
be subject to such rules and regulations as 
the Board of Inland Revenue should adopt. 
The Commissioners might make it incum- 
bent on the printers and publishers to give 
notice of the books they intended to print, 
and to make a declaration, equivalent to 
an oath, that the printed paper on which 
the drawback was claimed had been print- 
ed since the passing of the Act, and was 
in unbound sheets. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman consider that such a declara- 
tion would not be a sufficient guarantee ? 
Then he would remind him that he had no 
other guarantee with regard to the draw- 
back on wine; he only had the declara- 
tion of the wine merchant that it had been 
purchased within two years. All he (Mr. 
Bovill) wished was to prevent the stagna- 
tion of trade which must necessarily arise 
if the drawback were not allowed, and he 
had shown the right hon. Gentleman that, 
as far as the revenue was concerned, the 
loss would be exceedingly small, because 
if the drawback were not conceded the 
paper would not be printed upon, and he 
would not get the duty, while any difficulty 
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attending the ascertainment of the identity 
of the paper might be met by the reso. 
lutions of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. He presented the case to the 
Government as one of simple justice, and 
he would appeal to many hon. Gentlemen 
in the House, and especially to the hon, 
Member for Edinburgh, to say whether the 
greatest distress would not arise to the 
printing trade if the drawback were not 
allowed. It would be a miserable policy 
to remit a million and a quarter, and to 
refuse to allow the claims of the printers 
to the remission of a few hundred pounds 
to save them from being thrown out of 
employment. 


Amendment proposed,— 


** To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words, “in 
the opinion of this House, it is just and expedient 
that a drawback should be allowed to printers and 
publishers of the Duty paid upon their stock of 
paper purchased and printed after the passing of 
the Bill, and remaining in sheets unbound at the 
time the Duty is to cease,—namely, on the 15th 
day of August next, subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
may make in that behalf.”— instead thereof. 


Mr. BLACK seconded the Motion, and 
said he could quite confirm the hon. and 
learned Member in his statement of the 
effect of refusing this drawback to the 
printers, who, as a class, would suffer se 
verely. As a publisher, he (Mr. Black) 
should have felt great delicacy in second- 
ing the Motion, as it might be supposed he 
was personally interested in it; but it was 
chiefly the publishers of periodicals who 
would be affected, because the publication 
of periodicals could not be stopped, yet if 
he were about to bring out a new edition of 
a standard work—say Shakspeare, for in- 
stance—he should undoubtedly wait a few 
weeks till the paper duty came off. Thus, 
in the months of June, July, and August, 
the greatest stagnation in the printing 
trade would take place. It was, therefore, 
a question which almost entirely affected 
the operative printers. There would be 
little or no difficulty in establishing the 
identity of the paper so printed on, be- 
cause a specific return might be called for 
of the quantity which would be required for 
each work, and the Excise officers could 
ascertain easily enough that it was devoted 
to the purpose for which it was intended. 
If they could avoid by any possibility 
throwing a large number of persons out 
of work, they most undoubtedly ought to 
do so, 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member (Mr. Black) 
had very distinctly and ingenuously stated 
that of all classes affected by the change, 
none were so exempt from the apprehen- 
sion of loss as publishers. They published 
at a fixed price, and it lay in the very na- 
ture of their trade that they could hardly 
lose by the change. Would a work like 
Colenso’s Arithmetic, on which the duty, 
according to the statement given the other 
day by Mr. Bohn, made a difference of one 
halfpenny in the price, that sold for 2s. on 
the 14th of August, be sold for ls. 114d. 
on the 16th? In point of fact, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had selected the 
interest that, of all others, would be least 
affected. Any change in a Customs’ duty 
caused some stagnation of trade ; and the 
change of an excise duty necessarily caused 
it to a greater degree. The effect of an 
immediate repeal of a duty, and the pay- 
ment of heavy sums as drawback, caused 
a double loss. There must always be some 
inconvenience, but if the advantage of a 
repeal of duty overbalanced the evil, the 
only question was, how could the Govern- 
ment best proceed? The principle was to 
give no drawback when the identity could 
not be ascertained. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was quite mistaken in supposing 
that in the case of wine the drawback was 
eonceded either to powerful interests or to 
an abstract sense of justice. It resulted 
from a positive compact, and the only ques- 
tion was as to the interpretation of that 
compact. The wine duties had been paid 
freely for many years, and the revenue had 
been exempted from loss in consequence of 
these duties. There was this great diffe- 
rence, too, between the wine duties and 
the present case, that when the reduction 
of the duty took effect, the holders of the 
stocks of wines were immediately subjected 
to the competing action of the cheaper ar- 
ticle, and he believed the price of wine had 
fallen to the full amount of the reduction 
of duty. But in the price of books there 
was no fall. The public in this particular 
instance did not get the benefit of the re- 
duction, and there was no exposure to com- 
petition as in the case of wine. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman called upon the 
House to agree to his Motion for the sake 
of the operative printers, but he was not 
prepared to say that Parliament was to 
give the employers a large sum of money 
to enable them to go on employing their 
workmen. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was in error if he supposed that the 
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drawback in the case of wine depended 
simply on the declaration of the wine mer- 
chant. There was a minute and detailed 
series of regulations which wine merchants 
were obliged to observe. Stock books were 
obliged to be kept all along, and every 
possible security was taken for the protec- 
tion of the revenue. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said there was.a precedent in 
the case of the stationers. But the diffe- 
rence was that after the 1€th of August 
the stationers would be subjected to com- 
petition from abroad, while it was not pre- 
tended that foreign editions would be pub- 
lished abroad of all the books printed here. 
In the case of the stationers, also, there 
was no possibility of fraud, because the 
Excise label afforded an absolute security, 
and thus the drawback could be safely al- 
lowed. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said there was no fear of fraud if his Mo- 
tion were agreed to. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not responsible for the col- 
lection of the revenue, but those who were 
responsible were of a different opinion. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman admitted 
that if the attempt were made to guard 
against fraud, it would be necessary to es- 
tablish virtually an Excise survey. The 
excisemen must follow the printing opera- 
tions, and swarm in the offices of the print- 
ers and warehouses of the publishers. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposed to 
insert a condition that the allowance of 
drawback should be *‘ subject to such rules 
and regulations as the Commissioners of 
Inland revenue may make.” These words 
were so large, that he might accept the 
principle of the Motion and defeat it in 
practice, by the rules and regulations in 
question. That, however, would not bea 
straightforward course of proceeding, and 
it was much more fair to say that, in con- 
sequence of the total absence of any case 
of suffering or hardship and the liability to 
fraud, which could only be prevented by 
minute Excise superintendence, the Go- 
vernment could not possibly accept the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
There were many other trades employing 
paper as the raw material of their manu- 
facture that had a better case than the 
publishers. The paper hangers and paper- | 
stainers employed their operatives too, and 
they had a greater claim, because they 
would be, after the 16th of August, ex- 
posed to a severe competition. The Excise 
survey would be so intolerable that, if the 
drawback were allowed, it must be paid 
wholesale upon all the paper presented. 
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The publishers had the smallest claim up- the hon. Gentleman seemed to imagine, 
on drawback of all the persons using paper, | He (Mr. Gladstone) had never laid down 
as they were effectually shielded against | the principle that Exchequer bonds should 
competition and even temporary loss. The | be paid as they became due. What he did 
hon, and learned Gentleman thought the| say in 1854, when the Exchequer bonds 
loss to the revenue would not exceed £100. | were issued, was that they should be paid 
Would he guarantee that? It was hardly | off with the proceeds of half a year’s in. 
fair to challenge him upon this point, for | come tax, whenever it could be applied to 
he should be sorry to involve him in em-| that purpose. The hon. Gentleman seemed 
barrassment, but he believed the sum the} to think that such bonds should be paid 
hon. and learned Gentleman in such a ease | off, whenever it was possible, and that now 
would have to pay if the Government acted | was the time to do so; but he would ven. 
in the spirit of his Motion, and if they | ture to remind the hon, Gentleman that he 
avoided the restraints and superintendence | (Mr. Blackburn) was a Member of a Go. 
he had mentioned, would be a very heavy | vernment in 1858 at a time when the mili- 
one. For tliese reasons he could not pos-; tary and naval expenditure of the country 
sibly agree to. the Motion. | was £10,000,000 less than it now was, 
Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to | which nevertheless found it impossible to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” | pay off the Exchequer bonds. Yet, with 
put, and agreed to. Military Estimates which now stood at 
House in Committee. £30,000,000, he called on him to clear off 
Clause 1, ‘all those liabilities. With regard to the 
Mr. BLACKBURN said, he should move | amount of the paper duty the hon. Gen- 
that the date at which the Bill was to | tleman was in error. He had undoubtedly 
come into operation be altered by the omis- | estimated the loss on that duty in the pre- 
sion of the words, ‘15th day of August, | sent year at £1,000,000; but he likewise 
1860,” and the insertion in their stead of | stated that there would be a residue, which 
‘the 31st day of March, 1861.’ By con-| would only appear in the accounts for next 
tinuing the excise duty on paper a little year, and the hon. Gentleman was equally 
longer the Chancellor of the Exchequer | wrong in supposing that this residue would 
would be enabled to clear off the£1,000,000 | be half a million. The fact was that 
of Exchequer bonds, which must otherwise , the hon, Member had mistaken the gross 
be postponed. The course he proposed | figures for the net produce of the paper 
would be consistent with the right hon, duty, and had omitted from the calculation 
‘Gentleman’s statements as to the propriety the amount of drawback, the cost of collec- 
of discharging those bonds when they fell tion, and other items by which the amount 
due. The House had been led away by would be considerably reduced. £100,000 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman, ;a month would probably be the natural 
who always spoke of the paper duty as_ produce of the paper duty. But did the 
£1,000,000, whereas he found that the re-; House suppose that by continuing the 
venue derived last year from that souree eharge from the 15th of August till the 
was £1,430,000, an amount which must} Ist of March, a million would be raised ? 
this year have been exceeded, remember- | No, nor the half of it. If the duty had 
ing that for the last twenty years the duty | remained undisturbed, operations naturally 
had steadily advanced at the rate of 6 per, would have gone on as usual, but the only 
cent. July was the date originally assign- | result, in a financial point of view, which 
ed for the abolition of the tax; but with a could attend the adoption by a decisive 
view to the convenience of the trade the | majority of a determination to repeal the 








time had been extended to August. The 
same arguments, fortified by the necessity 
for making some arrangements with refer- 
ence to the import of foreign rags, held 
good in support of the further extension 
which he proposed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he felt very much indebted to 
the hon. Gentleman, who had just spoken, 
for wishing to save his (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
personal consistency, but he did not think 
that consistency was so much in danger as 
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tax, and the subsequent postponement of 
that repeal for nearly twelve months would 
be, that probably one-half of the proceeds 
of that duty would be lost. The collateral 
consequences of such a Motion were such 
as he should shrink from contemplating, 
and therefore, if money must be had, it 
would be far better to raise it by some dis- 
tinct proposal, than for the House to at- 
tempt partially to retrace its steps by post- 
poning the question for six or seven months. 
The hon. Member estimated that his Mo- 
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tion would produce a million to the Ex- 
chequer ; but according to the Estimates 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, the net 
produce which they anticipated from the 
aper duty during the present year was 
only £250,000. The House had listened 
to a description by one hon. and learned 
Gentleman of the effects which even the 
slightest delay in the abolition of the 
duty must produce in paralysis, stagnation, 
doubtful employment, want, and general 
crippling of trade. How enormously must 
these injurious effects be increased if they 
trebled the time during which this para- 
lysis was to extend. He (Mr. Gladstone) 


‘had no doubt the hon. Member was influ- 


enced by highly laudable motives, but, 
financially speaking, the plan he recom- 
mended would, he believed, entirely fail. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that after what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would not press his Motion. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

Mr. AYRTON observed that the first 
clause of the Bill did not follow the course 
usual in the repeal of excise duties, of includ- 
ing the duty on licences to manufacture the 
excisable commodity. If it were the inten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to keep up 
these licences it would be desirable to dis- 
cuss the policy of such a measure. When 
the manufacture of paper was freed from 
the supervision of the Excise, a tax of this 
nature became quite unjustifiable. He 
found that whenever a duty such as that 
on paper had been repealed, the Excise 
licence had been repealed also. The oniy 
exception, as far as he could ascertain, to 
that rule was the case of the soapboilers, 
who were still bound to take out a licence, 
although the tax on soap had been repealed. 
The duty on paper had been abolished, it 
was said, with the view of encouraging 
and developing trade; but this monstrous 
imposition would have quite a contrary 
effect. It might be very right to establish 
acheck of this kind in the case of a dan- 
gerous or noxious trade, but the manufac- 
ture of paper was one which ought to be 
encouraged. The fact of having to pay 
four guineas for a licence, however, would 
prevent many persons from entering the 
trade. 

Amendment proposed, -— 


“Tn line 7, after ‘in respect of,’ to insert the 
words ‘ any maker of paper, pasteboard, or scale- 
board’ or any printer, painter, or stainer of paper, 
or any seller of paper-hangings or :”” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was unable to say that ‘the 
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hon. Member’s statement of precedent was 
literally incorrect, but he could mention an 
instance to show that it was certainly not 
established as a principle of recent legis- 
lation that when an Excise duty was re- 
pealed the persons who paid it should also 
be relieved from the burden of annual 
licences. The soap trade, to which the 
hon. Gentleman had himself referred, was 
one case where the repeal of the licence 
did not follow the repeal of the duty, al- 
though the question was carefully con- 
sidered by Parliament, and there was as 
much anxiety to promote the soap as the 
paper trade. But the case of the auc- 
tioneers afforded a still stronger instance 
of the same kind. When the Excise duty 
on auctions was repealed, so far was Sir 
Robert Peel and the Parliament of the day 
from thinking that the licences ought ne- 
cessarily to be discontinued as well, that 
the repeal of the duty was seized as an 
excellent opportunity for raising a small 
sum in an unexceptional manner, either— 
for he forgot the exact course pursued—by 
imposing a licence duty on the trade, or 
greatly augmenting that which already ex- 
isted.. That measure was carried without 
opposition either in the House or from the 
auctioneers. Then as to the principle, he 
could not regard the payment of £4 4s. 
for a licence as a serious obstacle to the 
development of the paper manufacture, 
which must be prosecuted on a scale cer- 
tainly far larger than could be by persons 
who would feel as a burden so trifling a 
charge. It was urged that the amount 
derived from this licence was very small— 
only some £1,500 or £1,600 a year at 
present, and not likely to rise above 
£3,000 or £4,000 for many years to 
come; but the question was, not how 
much this duty would yield, but whether 
it could be raised in an unexceptional man- 
ner. If there were no serious complaint 
against it, and it involved no breach of 
principle, the mere smallness of the 
amount was no reason for abandoning it, 
especially in the case of a class on whom 
the Legislature were about to confer a 
great boon at a heavy cost to the Exche- 
quer. The principle of these licences on 
trades was a good one; and he would be 
ready enough to answer the hon. Member’s 
question whether he was willing to extend 
the practice if it depended on his own will 
alone. The question of licences on trades 
might at any time become entitled to the 
serious consideration of Parliament, either 
on account of peculiar financial pressure, 
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or as a commutation for other taxes ; and 
he was not prepared to surrender those 
taxes of the kind which now existed. It 
might be true that all taxes which existed 
should be in perfect harmony with each 
other; but, although it might be proper to 
keep that in mind, he did not think it of 
itself a good reason for surrendering a 
duty which was raised without difficulty, 
complaint, or cost to the Exchequer, and 
which was paid by a class who, as he had 
said, were about to receive so considerable 
boon from the Government. 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE remarked that 
when Sir Robert Peel increased the licence 
duty charged on auctioneers, those already 
in the trade were delighted, because it 
tended to keep others out of it. There 
could be no reason why paper manufactu- 
rers should be subject to licence duty more 
than cotton-spinners or carpet manufactu- 
rers. If one species of manufacture was 
to be licensed, there was a strong reason 
why all the rest should be treated in the 
same way; and he thought that the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, who had been 
making great changes in the financial sys- 
tem of the country and was so much in 
favour of direct taxation, ought to extend 
the system of licensing to all trades. By 
what the right hon. Gentleman was now 
doing he would create a practical monopoly 
in the paper trade. The paper manufac- 
ture was already in comparatively few 
hands, and would become the possession of 
still fewer in time. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was not quite so conclusive 
in his arguments on this occasion as he had 
been on many other questions connected 
with his Budget. He agreed with the hon. 
Member opposite (Sir J. Trollope) that there 
was no reason whatever why the men who 
made paper should have to pay for a licence 
more than those who made calico. He be- 
lieved it was better for the paper-makers 
that the licence should be retained and the 
duty abolished than that both should be 
retained; but there was really no reason 
why they should pay licence duty while 
those who manufactured other things were 
exempt. His principal objection to the duty 
was that it was unjust to the various classes 
of paper manufacturers. Those who car- 
ried on an extensive trade—the Wrigleys, 
Dickensons, and Cowans—paid no more 
than the £4 4s. which had to be paid also 
by those who carried on business only on a 
small scale, and derived from it but a scanty 
living. If their incomes did not exceed 
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£250 a year. the licence would be equal to 
a tax of 4d.in the pound. It was not worth 
while, perhaps, to say much about it on one 
side or the other; but ke thought the ex- 
ceptions to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had referred did not afford suf- 
ficient grounds to continue the system, 
unless it were extended generally among 
traders, and that, he suspected, no Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer would attempt until 


other sources of revenue had failed. He 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had not said what he had said to- 
night for the purpose of extending licences. 
He had no objection to traders paying their 
full share of taxation, but he thought this 
mode of licences very unpalatable, and very 
unsatisfactory. He thought the hon. Mem-: 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) 
was right in the view which he took of this 
question. It did not seem to be a matter 
of much consequence. No paper manu- 
facturer objected to the licence. At the 
same time it was not just in principle, and 
it was unfair to the small paper manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. WYLD said, that he did not think 
it would be fair to paper manufacturers to 
subject them to that charge, and at the 
same time to expose them to an unlimit- 
ed competition with foreigners. The auc- 
tioneers to whom the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had referred had no foreign 
competition to encounter, With respect to 
the manufacturers of glass, the duty on 
which was repealed a few years ago, they 
paid no licences. If free trade were to be 
accompanied with the imposition of licences 
generally, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would rouse a feeling of opposition which 
he did not expect. 

Mr. BASS observed, that the paper- 
makers ought to be satisfied that they had 
now one tax less, while the one in question 
was only retained on account of revenue. 
The system, if adopted at all, ought to be 
extended to all trades; and he asked the 


right hon. Baronet (Sir John Trollope) how 


the farmers would like being subject to a 
licence to carry on their business. The 
licences of the trade to which he belonged 
were enormous. He paid, himself, no less 
than thirteen different taxes. He paid them 
as a maltster, as a brewer, as a dealer; the 
article was sold to a person who paid the 
tax; the publican paid another tax. In 
every principal town in which he had an 
agent he was also obliged to take out a 
licence, and the general effect in his case 
was that he paid the tax eleven or twelve 
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times over. Thus there were thirteen dif- | namely, for the benefit of the public. Men 
ferent taxes in the shape of licence duties. | largely engaged in the manufacture of 
Altogether he paid about £130,000 per | paper, would, no doubt, like to have the 
annum. Let him, however, be relieved | licences increased to £30 or £40, because 
from half only of the other taxes, and he! the practical effect was to exclude others 
would not quarrel about the licences. | from setting up in the trade. Of all sys- 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- tems of finance that of a heavy licensing 
QUER said, he must call attention to the; system was the most iniquitous and the 
important considerations involved in this | most injurious to the public; because the 
extremely small question of £1,500 a year, | tendency was to keep down the small men, 
which the paper-makers paid for licences. | and leave the large manufacturers in pos- 








If they voted away this sum, and laid down The 
right hon. Gentleman had endeavoured to 
|draw the Committee away from the true 
question. He only asked for the remission 
of the Excise licence when they removed 
the Excise duty. The Committee would 
be betrayed into nothing by assenting to 
it. It was a proposition which had been 
assented to over and over again, in the case 
| of glass, bricks, and other commodities ; 
and he protested against the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer creeping into a system 
which he could not avow before the coun- 
| try, however agreeable it might be to large 
manufacturers, who traded to the extent of 
| hundreds of thousands of pounds. 

Question put, **That those words be 
ere inserted :”’ 

The Committee divided: Ayes 39; Noes 
147: Majority 108. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2, 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER explained that the limitation of 
quantity with respect to drawback, was 
fixed by this clause. The amount fixed as 
a minimum appeared to be reasonable, and 
was stated in all the communications with 
the trade. 

Mr. NORRIS said, the clause did not 
include ‘* millboard,”’ as stated in the pre- 
amble of the Act. 

** Millboard” was accordingly inserted, 
and the clause was agreed to, 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. Bill reported. 


the principle to remit all licences, they 
would abolish a considerable revenue. Al- 
though the system of licences might be 
anomalous and exceptional, they ought not 
to take away the money in one instance, 
unless they were prepared to lay down a 
clear principle, and carry it to a consistent 
end. He was much obliged to the hon. 
Member who had just spoken, for he had 
convicted the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets of a great inaccuracy. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets said that 
uniformly, when Excise Duties were re- 
moved, licences were removed also; but 
there was an Excise duty on beer; and, 
though it was removed, the manufacturers 
of beer still paid a large sum for licences. 


Knowing that the Committee was in dan- | 


ger of being betrayed unawares into the 
remission of a small sum which might 
afterwards involve inconvenient consequen- 
ces, he entreated them to interpose, unless 
they were in a condition to part with a 
revenue of some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had mentioned 
that there were certain exceptions in which 
the system of licences was retained, al- 
though the duty on the commodity was re- 
mitted; but those exceptions depended on 
clear and intelligible principles. It was 
quite unnecessary for the Committee to be 
drawn into a discussion of licences to auc- 
tioneers, for the maintenance of which 
good reasons might be given. His simple 
proposition was, that when the excise upon 
articles having no noxious tendency was 
repealed, with one exception, the licence 
duty was removed with it. He knew that 
it was the interest of the paper-makers to 
maintain the licensing system, and he was 
quite astonished to hear such a financier 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer talk of 
the revision of the paper duty as a boon to 
the paper-makers. It was not ranked as 
a boon to them, but as a boon to the pub- 
lie; and he was asking them to repeal the 
licences precisely on the same ground— 


fewreg of the business undisturbed. 
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Order for Committee read. 

Tlouse in Committee. 

(In the Committee). 

Clause | agreed to. 

Clause 2, 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that he 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had charge of this Bill (Mr. Bovill) 
had earned the gratitude of the House for 
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the introduction of a measure which would Toe CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE. 
have the effect of simplifying the proce-| QUER: The duty would follow in the same 
dure, removing the technicalities, and re-| manner, and be made more equitable. 
ducing the expense in this class of actions Mr. BUCHANAN said, that staves used 
—but there was one point to which he| by coopers for herring barrels had been ex- 
wished to take exception. He thought} cepted from duty under the old law, and he 
there was no reason why a preliminary ap- | regretted to see that the right hon. Gentle. 
plication should be made toa Judge. He| man still proposed to make them no longer 
therefore proposed that the second clause jan exception. He thought all staves ought 
should be omitted altogether; and then, | to be treated alike. He wished further to 
with some verbal Amendments in the third | observe. in reference to the tea and sugar 
clause, the effect would be that the first | duties, which had been fixed for a year 
application would be made to the Crown. jj only, that the system was most inconve- 
Mr. BOVILL said, he was willing to/ nient to the trade generally. If they had 


assent to the suggestion. been taken for five years or more, it would 
Clause struck out. Remaining clauses | have been far more agreeable to the trades. 
agreed to. He hoped the House and country would 
House resumed. Bill reported. long have the benefit of the services of the 


right hon. Gentleman in the office which 
he so much adorned, and then perhaps he 


CUSTOMS BILL.—OOMMITTEE. would consider this question and bring it 
Order for Committee read. to a settlement. 

House in Committee. Mr. HENLEY said, he was glad the 

(In the Committee). right hon. Gentleman seemed willing to do 

Clauses 1 to 1] inclusive, agreed to. justice to the dealers in staves, but his 


Clause 12 (Duties on Timber and Wood), | morality appeared to be this, that so long 

Mr. FENWICK said, the effect of the | as the duty was high, it was right to charge 
proposed measure would be to impose a| them three times too much, but now it 
duty of ls. per load on a species of wood | would be low he did not intend to charge 
extensively imported into the north. It} more than the proper amount. This evi- 
was called spars, was of an inferior descrip- | dently was the reasoning of the right hon. 
tion, and was principally used for mining yep or pane 

urposes. No doubt ls. per load was a! HE OF THE : 
aiteiios of the present pe but in con-| QUER observed, that the criticism of the 
sequence of the mode in which spars were | right hon. Gentleman applied to an abstract 
measured by the Customs the new duty | Chancellor of the Exchequer. The present 
would in reality amount to something like | —— yo oe ge —— a —— 
3s. load. He hoped the Cl llor of | of duty devised before he was born. e 
the aan eld die tos Teonie bee | prhecn, Se of staves for herring barrels was 
assurance that the duty would be charged | = = —. — pa it was 
Mle his Shaertotaay” | denal wipe in quenal coe tae 

THE CHANCELLOR or THE EXCHE- | under the Government of Sir Robert Peel 
QUER said, he had no difficulty in giving | a 1842, when — a tn trade of 
his hon. Friend the assurance which he | this country was labouring under severe 
asked, for it never was his intention a rte but, the principle of a nomi- 
maintain under the new law those mea-. nal duty being now established, it was the 
surements of woods of this description | opinion of a large portion of the trade that 
which might be perfectly intelligible, but a uniform duty should be fixed, and * 
which were not equitable, and which ex-} this low duty on staves was proposed an 
isted under the old system of the timber rey by the ne _He ae a 
duties. It was not intended, in short, to! there was great force in what the on. 
abandon the mode of measurement hitherto | wert: said es aes ee a 
ractised by the Customs, and the new on tea and sugar, and he trusted that who- 
duty would be put as nearly at 1s. for the ever might in future occupy the office of 
oor mentioned as it would be possible | porwr meget ~ sone chia 
o do. 

Mr. FENWICK: And as to bark, per- | the commercial community a larger outlook 
haps the right hon. Gentleman would state | with respect to these duties than they could 
his intentions. have under a provisional arrangement. 


Sir George Lewis 
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Mr. HALIBURTON said, he had a 


matter of great importance, affecting the 
colony with which he was connected, to 
bring under the notice of the House; but 
at that late hour (twenty-five minutes to 
twelve o’clock) he thought it would not 
be advisable to attempt to make the long 
statement he should be obliged to offer to 
the Committee. He therefore moved that 
the Chairman report progress. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnaz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was quite certain that 
though the hour might be considered late 
in some countries, it was according to the 
usages of that House an early hour. At 
present there was a most favourable and 
satisfactory state of things for the discus- 
sion of the question, the House being in a 
calm and temperate mood, and having no- 
thing to sway its judgment, and if the 
hon. Gentleman would proceed with the 
statement he had to make on the pre- 
sent occasion he would find it so agree 
able a duty that the House would doubt- 
less frequently in future have the pleasure 
of listening to him at a similar hour in the 
evening. 

Mr. HALIBURTON observed, that he 
felt he had no alternative but to go on ; 
but he assured the Committee that he 
never rose under circumstances of such 
embarrassment. He proposed to move 
that in page 16, line 31 of the Bill, after 
“sawn or split, planed or dressed,’’ should 
be inserted, ‘except deals, battens, and 
boards, which shall remain at the present 
duty.”” No person reading the short line 
in the paragraph to which his Amendment 
would apply could suppose that underneath 
those ordinary words lay a measure of as 
great importance as ever was brought be- 
fore the House. When he considered that 
the persons he represented belonged to a 
colony unrepresented in that House, and 
without any official organ in this country 
to make their wants known to the Go- 
vernment, and that he, who now rose to 
advocate their interests, was a stranger 
in this country, without any sort of in- 
terest beyond that which consisted in the 
feeling of all Englishmen to do right, he 
felt such discouragement come over him 
as he believed no other man had ever felt 
before. It was needless for him to say 
that British America was a forest country, 
and its only or main export was timber. 
Therefore the interests of the whole people 
were more or less involved in the trade ; 
but in this country, where there were so 
many vast interests, if one was ruined the 
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whole country was not thereby affected. 
All other interests were ably and efficiently 
represented in that House—the cork-cut- 
ters, paper-makers, and others, who were 
all for free trade for the rest of the world, 
but Protectionists for themselves—these 
were represented by men so able, that 
they could draw from the ranks of Free- 
traders some of its oldest advocates to say 
that they approved of the doctrine, except 
where their constituents were concerned. 
But who was there to speak for the absent 
men, out of sight, yet intelligent, able, 
enterprising, and loyal, who formed the 
foundation of a large empire? If he felt 
discouragement under these circumstances 
he could not derive much consolation when 
he considered that the present was the 
measure of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, one of the most eloquent, able, in- 
genious, and persuasive of men, but who, 
according to his own expression the other 
night was impervious to any argument. 
When he saw the majority on the oppo- 
site benches in favour of free trade and 
the abolition of all duties, he felt that 
the tide was running against him, and 
that it was hopeless for him to make an 
application to that House for assistance. 
Still, he would appeal from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to the good honest feeling of Englisb- 
men, who proverbially loved fair play, and 
who, if they could not assist, at least sym- 
pathised with the weaker party. In for- 
mer days it was the policy of this country 
to nurture its colonies. That was the 
period when the Gentlemen on his side of 
the House were known by the well-defined 
and time-honoured name of Tories, and 
before the new sliding-scale sort of nomen- 
clature of Conservatives—Liberal Conser- 
vatives—progressive Conservatives—came 
into fashion, together with a variety of 
other names of very little meaning and 
much less sense. In those good old times 
it was the habit of the country to rely on 
its Colonies, and he recollected that in his 
younger days the toast drank on all oc- 
casions was “ Ships, colonies, and com- 
merce.”’ Those good old days were passed, 
and now it was “cotton twist and cot- 
ton yarn” instead of ‘colonies and com- 
merce.”” In these good old days it was 
thought necessary to cultivate the Colonies, 
and, on this principle, that those who be- 
got children were bound to protect and 
support them. On the same principle, a 
pation which planted colonies ought to 
support and protect them until they were 
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able to support and protect themselves. 
Therefore every encouragement was given 
to that forest country to furnish supplies 
of timber to England at a period when the 
North of Europe, the only other place that 
England could get timber from, was, by 
the machinations of the uncle of the pre- 
sent Emperor of the French, closed to this 
country. In 1842, Sir R. Peel reduced 
the scale of these duties, with the view of 
giving the people of England the benefit of 
competition between North America and 
the North of Europe. Now, he found no 
fault with the principle of that proposal, 
but with the mode then, as now adopted, 
without notice and by surprise, of throwing 
the colonists on their backs in an instant. 
What was the consequence? One of the 
ablest men in Canada, whom he had seen 
within the last few days, computed the 
loss to that colony caused by a little clause 
of four or five words, just like that of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, at 
£3,000,000 sterling. The loss to New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, his own know- 
ledge of which was more extensive, he 
estimated at £2,000,000 more; making 
altogether £5,000,000. Other reductions 
took place, and now the competition had 
reached this point, that the trade in Ame- 
rica, which was rather on the decrease, 
while the foreign tonnage and foreign im- 
portations had of late years largely in- 
creased. It had also become a sort of 
gambling trade. If the supply from the 
Baltic was not very great, there was a 
chance of our own colonists coming in and 
reaping some little profit. At other pe- 
riods they barely realized the cost of pro- 
duction : and it was at such a time, with 
things in that position, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had chosen for 
introducing, without notice, his scheme 
for equalizing these duties. The matter 
was one of great importance, not with 
respect to the few shillings a ton, but 
on the tenure of our colonies. He entreat- 
ed the House to consider whether it was 
their intention to put it out of the power 
of those colonies to belong to them or not. 
He wished to warn the Government against 
the course they were pursuing. He could 
tell them, from his knowledge of the 
people of North America, that this mea- 
sure was cutting the first strand of the 
cable which connected these provinces with 
this country. When the first step was 
being taken to equalize the duties on Baltic 
and American timber the colonists were 
engaged in arranging their spring exporta- 
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tions to Liverpool. Among the rest was a 
person named M‘Avity, the Mayor of the 
eity of St. John’s, the capital of New 
Brunswick. That gentleman was in this 
country on his private affairs, as was often 
the case with almost every other timber 
merchant in St. John’s, New Brunswick; 
and to his astonishment he learnt from the 
papers that the Government proposed to 
abolish the differential duties on timber. 
Mr. M‘Avity was a very respectable man, 
filling an office to which he had been eleet- 
ed by a very different class from the £6 
householders who were about to receive 
the franchise in England, although he cer- 
tainly desired to cast no disparagement on 
the gentlemen who composed the ‘* Strikes” 
of this country. Mr. M‘Avity addressed a 
letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in which there was really nothing imperti- 
nent. Private affairs, said the writer, re- 
quired him to return in a few days to his 
native land; but he was confident the right 
hon. Geutleman could not be aware of the 
extreme injury which the new scale of 
duties would inflict on Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in New Brunswick, more especially 
on those engaged in the manufacture and 
exportation of deals. He also expressed 
his belief that be and his fellow colonists 
who had invested large sums of money in 
saw-mills and other requirements of the 
trade, upon the faith of the continuance of 
the present duties, had on that and other 
grounds a just claim to be heard before 
any change was made. In this country 
they could not hint a change of duties 
without it being instantly conveyed by post 
or telegraph to John O’Groat’s house. And 
immediately up got the hon. Gentleman 
having the honour to represent the very 
fertile regions where that House stood, to 
make known the wants of the gentlemen 
of groats. But Mr. M‘Avity also respect- 
fully avowed his conviction that should the 
proposed change be carried out without 
reasonable opportunity being afforded to 
the interests affected to express their opin- 
ions upon it, ‘*such a hasty proceeding 
would undoubtedly cause serious discontent 
among a people who had always been con- 
spicuous for their attachment to the insti- 
tutions of this country.”’ Well, if there 
was anything improper in the tone of that 
letter perhaps some hon. Member would be 
good enough to point it out to him, for he 
confessed, as-a poor simple-minded colo- 
nist, that he had wholly failed to discover 
it. Now came the right’ hon, Gentle- 
man’s answer, an answer he must say not 
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exactly such as he thought it becoming in 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer to make. It 
was very haughty and very supercilious. 
What! a man from New Brunswick, who 
could not in any way influence a vote in 
that House—what sort of a fellow was that 
to approach a dignitary like a British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer! The man 
must have been dumb-founded before he 
got home, if he did not actually die from 
fright. ‘‘In your letter,” said the right 
hon. Gentleman, “ you protest as well as re- 
monstrate.’’ Dreadful words! One would 
have fancied the man must have used some 
terrible oaths, or discharged some extraor- 
dinary Yankee expletives, at the least. 
But, after all, he only ‘‘ protested’’—~a 
thing which our noble Foreign Secretary 
has been so much blamed of late for not 
doing on the Savoy question. But the 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to have got 
excited by the hardihood of this gentleman 
in venturing to ‘‘ protest and remonstrate”’ 
—horrid words !—against any change in 
the timber duties until the people of New 
Brunswick had had “an opportunity of 
stating their views on the subject.’’ ‘‘ Were 
I to examine your language critically,’ he 
proceeded, ‘‘ I could not admit your title, 
even individualiy, to protest against any 
legislation which Parliament may think it 
right to adopt for the equalization of the 
duties on foreign and colonial wood. [ Cries 
of ‘* Hear, hear,” from the Ministerial 
side.] Yes, they would *‘ hear’’ something 
more yet. ‘* And when you desire to re- 
monstrate ‘on behalf of the inhabitants of 
acolony,’ I must observe that such remon- 
strance ought to be addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies’ —here spake 
the Cireumlocution Office! ‘‘ who would 
exercise his discretion as to bringing them 
before the Minister of Finance.” That 
was a way of conciliating the Colonies, cer- 
tainly! A mere colonist had no right, to 
use the words ‘‘ protest and remonstrate;”’ 
they were highly indecent to English ears, 
especially if. addressed to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Emperors only were at 
liberty to utter them. That was the mode 
in which a Minister of the Crown address- 
ed the people of British North America— 
men very different from their £6 voters, 
who did not know what they were talking 
about. A colonist was told that he must 
not presume to approach a personage like 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of all 
England. He, the mayor of a_petti- 
fogging place, St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, must go back to his own country and 
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then address his Governor, who would for- 
ward his protest to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who would exercise his 
discretion whether he should bring it be- 
fore the Finance Minister. Probably it 
would never be laid before that Minister 
at all, because, long before this colonist 
reached his home and got through the Cir- 
cumlocution Office, the Bill would have been 
framed by Parliament, and that would be 
the answer which his protest would receive. 
There were, however, other duties besides 
paper duties, and there were responsibili- 
ties besides those of responsible advisers. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer went on 
to say that as his correspondent was about 
to quit England he would waive all regard 
to the considerations which he had alluded 
to, but he begged leave to say that there 
were no circumstances or arguments that 
could have led any persons interested in 
colonial timber and exercising ordinary 
prudence to reckon on the permanence of 
a law for retaining the differential duties 
on timber. But surely plain principles of 
justice suggested that if their export trade 
was to be cut off it should not be without 
some little notice. If prudent men would 
not have had any such reliance, he could 
only say that the people of all British 
North America were very imprudent people. 
When the principle was announced that 
it was intended to give the English public 
the benefit of competition with the fo- 
reigner, was the differential duty not re- 
duced to the lowest minimum? And when 
the trade could hardly support itself, why 
were the colonists to consider that the 
differential duty would not be continued ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
no expectation could be formed of this, for 
the legislation for a long series of years 
was founded on the principle of first abat- 
ing and then destroying these duties, and 
the only wonder was that they should have 
lasted so long. ‘Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said :—‘* You describe this change 
as destructive of the trade and of the pro- 
perty of the colonists. If so, it can only 
be because the differential duty exacts 
from the people of England, who provide 
for the military and naval defence of New 
Brunswick at their own charge, an arti- 
ficial price for its produce.” Now, this 
would be an ungenerous expression, if even 
it were true; but, in point of fact, there 
was not a word of truth in it. England 
protect New Brunswick, of all countries in 
the world! Did the English Government 
protect it when they sent Lord Ashburton 
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with a dash of his pen to strike off one- 
third of the colony, surrendering its best 
timber land, compelling a colonist to pass 
through a portion of the United States in 
order to reach his own capital, and cutting 
off his postal connection with Canada, If 
this was protection the people of New 
Brunswick might be able to defend them- 
selves against their enemies, but it would be 
hard to save themselves from their friends. 
Again, did the English Government pro- 
tect Nova Scotia when they abandoned its 
fisheries to the Americans? In such hot 
haste was this done that when the dele- 
gates who, to put on a plausible appear- 
ance, had been sent for from Nova Scotia 
arrived at Quebec, they found the treaty 
signed. This treaty surrendered the best 
fishery in the whole world, and contained 
a most ignorantly conceived clause, which 
enabled the Americans to spread their nets 
and cure their fish upon the uninhabited 
parts of the coast, the fact being that 
there was not an‘ acre of unoccupied land 
on the whole shore of New Brunswick, so 
that the Americans had actually the right 
to spread their nets upon any field which 
was not ploughed and under-cropped. Was 
that protection? In much the same way 
Canada was protected, when so badly drawn 
up was the last treaty, that the colonists 
found themselves debarred from a trade 
which they had anticipated, because it was 
a coasting trade, and never got the navi- 
gation of the American canals in return 
for equivalent concessions which they were 
called upon to make. Was it protection to 
the North-West when, by a blunder which 
upon a competitive examination would have 
disqualified a man for a marching ensign’s 
commission, the half of the beautiful ter- 
ritory of Oregon was given up, and the 
settlements of the North-West were handed 
over to the Americans, the line of demar- 
cation being run into a place which had 
since led to a dispute about the island of 
San Juan. He was going to say that the 
colonists would be better without such pro- 
tection, but he would leave them to say 
that for themselves when the time came. 
This protection, however, was plainly all a 
mistake, although the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said they were protected, and 
assumed to know more about Canada than 
these gentlemen did; but that was not true. 
He would ask them whether they wished 
to spread general bankruptcy throughout 
the colony? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that the prediction of ‘* ruin” 
was not well founded; but ‘ ruin” was 
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not the word used—the terms were “ great 
dissatisfaction.’” There was certainly 
class of politicians in this country, who 
used words so ambiguously that there was 
no meeting their arguments. But Mr, 
M‘Avity, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
observed, was about to quit England; and 
how did he get back to New Brunswick ? 
First he had to go to New York, from 
there to Canada, from Canada back to 
Portland, and from Portland he would take 
the steamer to New Brunswick, because 
the colonists had not a road which they 
could make use of to reach their capital. 
They were told that this repeal of the dif- 
ferential duties was free trade, and a colo- 
nist was expected to return home crammed 
with this wonderful specific, which cured 
all diseases. ‘* Look at the opulence of 
this country,” it would be said to him; 
‘*see how rich we have become since we 
adopted the policy of free trade!”’ But 
then he would go to the United States, 
where he would hear it said, ** See how 
rich we have grown under protection ?’ 
The conclusion he would come to would 
probably be that neither the Americans 
nor the English were right, and that 
a midway system of reciprocity was the 
true policy. That such was the true line 
to take this country would find out one 
day. Perhaps, however, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would tell them the longest 
way round was the nearest way home. 
But there was another gentleman who was 
at all events known—he alluded to Mr. 
Rankin. If there was a man associated 
with British North Ameriea who was ac- 
quainted with the timber trade it was Mr. 
Rankin ; but, like a true Scotchman, he 
was now about to retire from a trade that 
would not pay him. He would not read 
that gentleman’s letter at that hour, but 
he would only refer to one passage in 
which he stated that, in 1840, the balance 
of the timber trade in favour of the colo- 
nies was 1,511,000 tons, whereas in 1859 
the balance in favour of the foreign trade 
was 2,614,626 tons. When these men 
from the colonies had exhausted themselves 
they got the most experienced men in 
Liverpool, with whom they thought to 
make a great combined effort and send a 
petition to that House. When they began 
to explain matters in that petition they 
were stopped. It was irregular. Like 
bad game they were told it ought to be 
bagged. After they had very briefly and 
ably stated their case, they looked round 
to see if there was a man in that House 
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who cared for British North America. 
There was no one in Downing Street. 
There was no use in going to the Colonial 
Office—there they carried out the wishes, 
not of the colonists, but governed, the Co- 
lonies according to the wish of the Go- 
vernment, But they found in him, their 
countryman, a very unworthy representa- 
tive. They sent their petition to him to 
present. He could not state their case 
with that effect he could have wished ; 
and, feeling the difficulty of the case, he 
proposed to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that these 3,000,000 people should be 
heard at the bar of the House. [A laugh. | 
Yes, those who considered the unrepre- 
sented rabble of England worthy of being 
heard night after night thought nothing of 
3,000,000 of vastly more intelligent and 
able people than one-half of the consti- 
tuency above the ten-pounders in this 
country. He should be more or less than 
a man if he did not stand up for his coun- 
trymen on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where his family had been for 100 years 
consecutively under the flag of the old 
country; and if they did not listen to 
their sole advocate, and if they did not 
regard their appeal with that deference 
it deserved, it would be echoed back with 
throats louder and stronger than his. What 
was the answer he received; ‘Such a 
thing was unheard of ;’’ but he said their 
claim was not without precedent. There 
were precedents to which he could refer, 
He would refer to one, not exactly upon 
all fours with this, as lawyers would say, 
because the tax was to be paid there, not 
here. Dr. Franklin was heard at the bar 
of the House, and told them, as he now 
told them —but Dr. Franklin did it in 
triumph, while he did it in sorrow—that 
their legislation would lose them their colo- 
nies. Dr. Franklin’s prophecy had been 
fulfilled. He prayed to Ged his might not 
be. A pretty reception Franklin met with. 
What was the language of Wedderburn ? 
He pointed to him and called him a thief 
and murderer, and a man that had forfeited 
the good opinion of mankind. It was not 
avery encouraging thing to be heard at 
the bar of that House. But Franklin 
wrote a little treatise which he might re- 
commend some hon. Gentlemen to read— 
for they were travelling on the same road, 
—in which he showed *‘ how a great nation 
may be made intoa very small one.”” The 
people had certainly acted with very great 
fairness and very great moderation. They 
had instructed him to ask for no remission 
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of duty where it might affect the ship- 
builder, but there was a particular descrip- 
tion of timber that was manufactured in 
their sawmills on which millions had been 
spent, and which must be taken into con- 
sideration. The supply for the timber 
trade was all prepared the year before, no 
notice was given, and if the trade were cut 
short ruin would follow, not as regards the 
supply of Liverpool—that must come ; but 
the labour would not be paid, the con- 
tractor with the labourers would not be 
paid, the merchants that supplied them 
with manufactured goods would not be 
paid, and then would come the question 
among the colonists, ‘‘ We have all the dis- 
advantages of belonging to Great Britain, 
and not one of the advantages ; shall we 
set up for ourselves? We are as numer- 
ous as the Americans were when they con- 
quered their independence—3,000,000 of 
more sterling stuff than any they had; 
shall we part good friends—shall we make 
our own treaties, or annex ourselves to our 
neighbours with whom our commercial in- 
terests are so nearly allied?’’ The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had already spared 
some ; he had granted a drawback to the 
paper manufacturers and also a drawback 
on wine. Were their children and friends 
in British North America, the props and 
supports of this country, not to be regarded 
with equal consideration as the manufac- 
turers of a bit of paper? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, he had heard these 
complaints before, but an appeal to figures 
showed that since the passing of Sir R. 
Peel’s Act reducing the duty on timber in 
1842 the number of vessels that entered 
the St. Lawrence had been either diminish- 
ing or stationaty. It was true that in 
1845 an active demand took place, in con- 
sequence of a revival through railway spe- 
culations, but after the cessation of these 
it declined again. Among the very ablest 
shipmasters in the port of Liverpool were 
colonists who had left their own country on 
account of the stagnation of trade caused 
by the timber duties, while many more 
had been exiled to the ports of Boston and 
New York. Considering that the produe- 
tion of British North America and the 
Baltic countries of this particular kind of 
timber was pretty equal, for, although 
labour was cheaper in the Baltic, yet there 
was superior skill and enterprise in the 
British colonies, there were great difficul- 
ties for the latter to evereome. He found 
that freights from Gothenburg to Hull were 
32s. 6d., while from New Brunswick to 
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Hull they were from 80s. to 85s. If the 
reduction of the relative duties should take 
place the result would be that the Baltic 
timber merchant would make his profit 
from it and would say that Nova Scotia 
would be ruined entirely. That, perhaps, 
was a small view to take, and not sufficient 
to justify a long speech, but he had listened 
to what sailors called “long yarns ’’ about 
the want of a reserve for the navy while 
those who talked about it did not always 
seem to know how to get it. Every mer- 
chant and trading company which formed 
a reserved fund did so from its abundance 
after paying expenses and profits, but the 
reason why our reserves for the navy had 
not answered was because our navy was not 
sufficient for us. And if this country were 
to retain the supremacy of the seas, was 
it wise to cast off the third greatest ship- 
ping Power in the world—British North 
America, which ranked next to the United 
States? But while British shipowners 
were complaining, while British North 
America was being ruined, France was 
acting very differently. She gave bounties 
(which he did not ask England to give) 
for the deep-sea fisheries, and had now 
30,000 seamen upon the banks of New- 
foundland, which she was really annexing, 
while our attention was taken by an ignis 
fatuus in Savoy, which, however interest- 
ing, as it really was, did not so nearly 
affect us. He did not ask for boun- 
ties, but these small timber duties, these 
small favours to the sailors, who would 
be our help in time of need, might well 
be spared. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had talked of the protection af- 
forded to the colonies by our army and 
navy, but they did not need that help. In 
time of peace two or three vessels to pro- 
tect the fisheries would be ample. He was 
aware that nothing could be more distaste- 
ful to the people whose interests he was 
advocating or more unacceptable by the 
people of this country than anything which 
bore the appearance of a threat; but he 
must remind the House that the country 
he was speaking of had all the disadvan- 
tages of a connection with England with- 
out any of its advantages. The inhabi- 
tants were not people who should be trifled 
with; they were rather entitled to expect 
kind if not paternal usage. Persons of 
the calico school, who regarded nothing 
but the manufacture of cotton, said that 
the United States were better customers 
now than when they were colonies, and 
that it would be no great loss to get rid of 
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British North America. These at any rate 
were not patriotic sentiments, and they 
were not facts. The United States were 
in @ great measure settled by rebels from 
the country—Cromwellians—but during 
the trying time of the American revolu- 
tion, British North America remained true 
to the Sovereign, and when the revolution 
was over, thousands of loyalists passed 
from the States, and sought a home in 
the wildernesses of our present North 
American colonies, in order to have the 
honour and satisfaction of living ‘and dying 
under the British flag. Those were the 
men who begot the present race, and who 
had transmitted their feelings of loyalty to 
the present generation. Nothing was so 
repugnant to the feelings of such people 
as to be treated with ridienle. In 1812, 
when Napoleon was marching to Moscow, 
and it was believed that the day of Great 
Britain’s glory and power was declining, 
the United States declared war against 
the mother country. Who then repelled 
them in America? Was it the army or 
navy of England? Of the first we had 
none to spare, all our men being gloriously 
engaged in a life and death struggle in Eu- 
rope. It was the Local Militia of Canada 
who drove back the hordes of invaders 
from those lands and pursued them beyond 
the borders. And'at a later period, when 
French emissaries among a French popu- 
lation, and Radical Chartists who had left 
this country for one where they were 
taught to believe they would find no noble- 
man to whom they need take off their hats, 
made a hostile movement, what had hap- 
pened? Who, let him ask, had repelled 
that invasion? The Militia of Canada; for 
when Sir G. Cockburn asked Sir F. Head 
if he could spare the services of the regu- 
lar troops, that able and popular Governor, 
who was a standing testimony of the in- 
gratitude of the statesmen of England, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Take them all. I will place my- 
self at the head of the Militia, and drive 
those men out of the country.’’ The people 
of Canada, then, he contended, deserved 
some consideration at the hands of the 
English nation. In addition to the other 
claims which they possessed to it, he might 
mention the fact that the colonists had, as 
soon as they were able, relieved this coun- 
try from bearing the expense of their local 
Government, and had taken it upon them- 
selves to carry it on on a scale of munifi- 
cence and liberality which was almost un- 
equalled. They paid the Governor Gene- 
ral whom England sent out to them, out 
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of the meagre treasury of a young colony, 
a salary nearly double that which was 
received by the President of the United 
States; and the people of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and the other colonies acted 
in a similar spirit. And what was the re- 
turn which was made to them? Ona re- 
cent occasion, when the question of what 
names should be given to four different 
townships in our North American provinces 
had been referred to the Governor General 
for his decision, his wife had had the good 
taste to impose upon them the names of 
Tiny, Floss, Hops, and Emily—these being 
the names of the pampered lap-dogs of a 
pampered master. Against their enemies 
the colonists were able to protect them- 
selves; he asked for protection for them 
against the repetition of such an insult as 
that which he had just mentioned. Why, 
the Americans acted better by their ne- 
groes than to treat them after such a fa- 


_shion. Instead of naming them after lap- 


dogs, they called them Cato, Scipio, Venus, 
and Juno, after the heroes of antiquity, 
and the goddesses of the ancient mytho- 
logy. Were our North American colonists 
the sons of dogs that they should be placed 
upon a lower level than the negro? He, 
for one, should enter his indignant protest 
against acts so insulting as that to which 
he referred. But it was urged by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the colo- 
nists imposed taxes upon English produce. 
Who was it, he would ask, that directed 
them to do so? Those who presided in 
that beautiful establishment in Downing 
Street, which operated as a nightmare upon 
our colonies, and who sent out instructions 
to the effect that the foreigner was not to 
be taxed, and that England would get into 
trouble with respect to her treaty engage- 
ments if there were not discriminating du- 
ties. Still, it was contended that the co- 
lonists taxed England; but it should be 
remembered that it was they themselves 
who virtually paid the tax. They had 
good reason, therefore, under all the cir- 
cumstances which he had stated, to com- 
plain of the position in which they were 
placed. They were ridiculed by their Ame- 
rican neighbours in a way which was most 
painful to their feelings. The people of 
the United States said to them, ‘* You 
now belong to England, but associate your- 
selves with us, and you shall have 10 
Members in the Senate and 140 in the 
House of Representatives. Instead of be- 
ing encroached upon by us, you would be- 
come one of us, and we should take care 
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that nobody should interfere with you. In. 
stead of being excluded from a share in 
the patronage of our country, you would 
have open to you all the offices of an 
united empire. The negroes of St. Do- 
mingo have their sable representative at 
the Court of London; you have none. 
Will you longer submit to occupy a posi- 
tion so inferior ?’’ Such were the taunts 
with which the people of Canada had to 
bear; let him beseech the House of Com- 
mons not to afford cause for their con- 
tinuance, and not to place it out of the 
power of colonists to belong to this coun- 
try. In using the language to which he 
had given expression he was not afraid of 
being misunderstood. The whole object 
of his life and writings had been to unite, 
by bonds firmer and more indissoluble, Ca- 
nada with England, to unite the raw ma- 
terial of the new country with the manu- 
facturing skill of the old, in order that, 
both possessing one language, one litera- 
ture, one blessed system of freedom, they 
might grow together in prosperity and 
greatness under the ancient and glorious 
flag of Britain. To the sentiments which 
he had uttered that evening he had often 
before given expression, although in a form 
somewhat different, entertaining, as he did, 
an earnest hope that relations might en- 
dure for ever between the two countries 
which were calculated to be profitable to 
both. 

Amendment proposed, — 

“ In line 31, after ‘ planed or dressed,’ to insert 
the words, except deals, battens, and boards, 
which shall remain at the present duty.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was not necessary that he 
should detain the House for more than a 
few moments as it would be quite out of 
place to enter upon the wide field which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had with 
so much ability traversed. He had entered 
upon the whole subject of the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the North Ame- 
rican colonies, and had expressed with 
great frankness his views of what he con- 
ceived the ungracious treatment which the 
colonies had received at the hands of Great 
Britain. He had had, at any rate, practical 
experience, in doing so, of the disposition 
of the House to permit and encourage free 
discussion. He concurred with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in the sympathy 
and respect which he felt towards the colo- 
nists of British North America, but he 
must confess he regretted some of the lan- 
guage the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
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used, and the comparison he had thought 
it necessary to draw to their disadvantage. 
The opinion which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had expressed, that the colo- 
nists of British North America were unge- 
nerously treated, was nut one which the 
Government entertained, nor did he think 
it would meet with any considerable expres- 
sion of concurrence on the part of the Com- 
mittee. Indeed, there was something of 
paradox in his comparison between the 
conduct of our forefathers at a time when 
the old Tory opinions, which he so much 
eulogised at the beginning of his speech, 
prevailed, in laying a tax on the British 
colonies, and the conduct of Parliament in 
relieving the people of England of a tax 
which they alone were paying. As re- 
garded the question of the timber duties, 
there was no oceasion for him (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) to enter into it ; 
because the very brief and simple consider- 
ations which he thought would govern the 
policy of Parliament with respect to it were 
stated in a letter of his which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had paid him the com- 
pliment to take as a text for a large por- 
tion of his speech. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been pleased to character- 
ize that asa haughty and supercilious com- 
munication; but it was somewhat remark- 
able that he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had only yesterday received a reply 
to that letter from Mr. M‘Avity, the gen- 
tleman to whom it was addressed, in which 
he particularly thanked him for the very 
courteous terms in which it was couched. 
But he was bound to say that he had no 
evidence, except in the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, of that burning 
dissatisfaction —that rankling sense of 
wrong—which he described as prevailing 
among the people of British North Ame- 
rica. He (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) took it to be an undoubted fact that 
Parliament had now been long engaged in 
the removal of differential duties, both at 
home and with respect to colonial produce, 
and that of all the interests with which it 
had had to deal there was no one with re- 
spect to which it had proceeded more gra- 
dually, tenderly, and cautiously than the 
timber trade of British North America. In 
1842, 1850, and in other years, when pro- 
tecting duties had been reduced, notice had 
been given; and he believed that this had 
Jong survived every other object of colonial 
protection. He believed the opinion of this 
country was fixed on this subject, and he 
had no evidence before him, except the 
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speech of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
the very just and moderate measure of the 
Government was in any manner resented 
by the people of that colony. Indeed, the 
question was so thoroughly understood by 
the House and the country that it would not 
be necessary for him to discuss it at greater 
length, and without intending any disre. 
spect to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
he should now leave the decision to the 
Committee. 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 24: 
Noes 91 ; Majority 67. 

Clause agreed tv, as was also clauses 13 
and 14, 

Clause 15, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 


QUER moved the insertion of the words :— 


“ That the extra rates above charged upon any 

goods which shall have been removed under bond 
shall not apply to removals under bond to ware- 
houses in ports or places whieh now possess the 
privilege of bonding.” 
He did not consider this Amendment re- 
presented the state in which the law should 
finally remain; but for the present, he was 
content to take the rate as applicable to 
new places. 

Mr. KER objected to the clause as 
amended. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
should move that the Chairman report-pro- 
gress, as it was quite evident, from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s admission, that the 
clause, as proposed, was not likely to settle 
the question. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER assented to the Chairman report- 
ing progress. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress. 


House adjourned at half-after One o’clock, 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 23, 1860. 


inuTES.] Took the Oath.—The Earl Cowley. 
Pusiic Brirts.—2* Inclosure. 
3* Municipal Corporation Mortgages, d&c. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY TO FRANCE, 
PRIVATE OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Tue Marquess or NORMANBY rose to 
move to resolye— 
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“That it appears by the Papers lately laid 
before Parliament, and especially by a Despatch 
from Earl Cowley to Lord John Russell, dated 
5th February, that the French Minister had stated, 
and truly, that the Intention of The Emperor of 
the French to take Possession of Savoy under cer- 
tain Contingencies had been made known to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at laris, and by him com- 
municated to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State on 
more than one Occasion between the 12th of July 
1859 and the 25th of January 1860 in private 
Letters : 

“That while this House fully recognizes the 
Necessity of a private Correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives abroad, it is of opinion that all Facts 
of International Importance ought to be made 
Matter of official Correspondence, and as such 
to remain on record for the Use* not only of the 
Government of the Day but of their Successors 
in Office, to be produced to or withheld from 
Parliament by the Ministers of the Crown on their 
Responsibility : 

“That the Absence of any such Record, more 
‘especially if such private Correspondence is re- 
ferred to in public Despatches,’ is injurious to the 
Publie Service, unjust alike to the Foreign Minis- 
ter who made the Communication and to official 
Colleagues at llome, and calculated to withhold 
important Matter from the full and free Control 
of Parliament.” 


The noble Marquess said, that it was 
some time since he had given notice of his 
intention to move his Resolution, but the 
discussion had been postponed from time 
to time by no fault of his. Before Easter 
he consented to postpone his Motion in con- 
sequence of a statement made jin “ another 
place ” by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Foreign office, that any discussion on the 
affairs of Savoy at that time might preju- 
dice the negotiations which were then 
pending; and more lately he had con- 
sented to a further postponement for rea- 
sons which would be fresh in the recollec- 
tion of their Lordships. It was stated by 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
that the postponement would be con- 
venient on public grounds, because it was 
considered by Earl Cowley that his Re- 
solutions implied a censure upon him, and 
that his Lordship desired to be present 
at the discussion and was then at Calais 
detained by stress of weather. He (the 
Marquess of Normanby) assured the noble 
Earl that his Resolutions were not intended 
to convey any censure on his noble Friend, 
and expressed his intention to disavow any 
such purpose whenever he should be able 
to bring the subject before their Lordships’ 
House. As his noble Friend could not 
be absent from his post at Paris without 
inconvenience to the public scrvice, he 
thought these assurances might have ren- 
dered it unnecessary for him to come over. 
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However, his noble Friend was now pre- 
sent in the House, and their Lordships 
were all delighted to see him; and per- 
haps in the course of the evening they 
would receive from him some interesting 
explanation upon one or two points which 
required to be cleared up. His noble 
Friend, he could assure him, was under 
an entire misapprehension as to the in- 
tended effect of his Resolutions. He con- 
sidered the Secretary of State alone re- 
sponsible for the manner and form in which 
negotiations of this importance were car- 
ried on. The Ambassador’s name was only 
mentioned as a witness as to the fact. The 
object of the Resolutions was general, they 
were entirely prospective, and their inten- 
tion was to guard the public service from 
certain irregularities, which did injustice 
both to the Minister of the foreign Court, 
giving the information and to the col- 
leagues of the Secretary of State at home 
as they had thereby no official record to 
refer to. It was obvious from their 
very phraseology that they did not apply 
personally to his noble Friend. It would 
be useless therefore to go further into 
that view of the subject, and he would 
only state for his own satisfaction that 
nothing could be more unpleasant to him 
than that it should be supposed that hav- 
ing himself held the same situation as 
his noble Friend now so ably filled, and 
having felt all its difficuities, he should 
have sought occasion, especially in his 
noble Friend’s absence, to criticise any act 
of his in a hostile spirit or even in a 
manner that should be displeasing to him. 
And he had this further remark to make—- 
that whatever might be the responsibility 
of an Ambassador, the momenthis acts wera 
approved of and adopted by his own Go- 
vernment his responsibility entirely ceased. 
Now, the Resolutions which he had laid 
before their Lordships contained a decla- 
ration of principles which had obtained 
from time immemorial; and the reason why 
he had called upon their Lordships to re- 
affirm those principles was, that in the 
course of these transactions a great excite- 
ment in reference to the relations between 
the two countries had been created through 
the act of the noble Lord now at the 
head of the Foreign Office in having made 
a serious departure from the established 
usage with respect to communications re- 
ceived from our diplomatic representatives 
abroad. It was his duty to put such im- 
portant communications in a regular form, 
and those Resolutions clearly laid down 
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such principles for the future. But he 
repeated, that neither the terms nor the 
intention of the Resolutions conveyed any 
censure :—yet to his surprise he was asked 
the other evening, incidentally to the con- 
versation on the postponement of his Mo- 
tion, whether it was his intention to turn 
out the Government? He was perfectly 
at a loss to conceive how such an inter- 
pretation could be put upon a proposition 
which merely implied, and that inferen- 
tially, that the proceedings of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Office had 


not been perfectly unassailable in point of 


regularity or of judgment. Surely noble 
Lords opposite did not wish to appear 
more susceptible for the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary than that noble Lord 
was for himself. Why, within the last 
few days the noble Lord himself, in a 
public despatch, had handsomely apolo- 
gised to Baron Schleinitz for the grave 
error into which he had fallen by the 
publication of a despatch from our Am- 
bassador at Berlin, containing an account 
of certain confidential conversations with 
Baron Schleinitz. Although he could not 
but regret that any Minister should have 
exposed himself to such a rebuke as was 
contained in the Despatch read to him 
by Count Bernsdorff, at the same time he 
was glad the noble Lord had made this 
admission; because if he had not done so 
it would have been impossible in any dis- 
cussion on forcign affairs in that House to 
avoid characterizing the publication of that 
conversation as a flagrant violation of di- 
plomatic usage. The noble Lord had apo- 
logized to Baron Schleinitz for that irre- 
gularity; but there was another person 
who had been placed in an, invidious posi- 
tion by that act—namely, his noble re- 
lative, Lord Bloomfield, to whom he hoped 
the noble Lord had conveyed similar ex- 
pressions of regret. Lord Bloomfield had 
only done his duty in conveying the par- 
ticulars of the conversation in question to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
who, on the other hand, had made a use 
of the communication which he had no 
right to do, thereby, as he was told by 
Baron Schleinitz, injuriously affecting the 
intimacy of the relations between the two 
countries. If the complaint of Baron 
Schleinitz under these circumstances was 
very properly accepted as a rebuke by the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, surely 
the Government had no right to consider 
that he (the Marquess of Normanby) was 
dving wrong in calling their Lordships’ 
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attention to another irregularity which 
was much more general in its tendency, 
It was therefore impossible to believe that 
any Government would cover themselves 
with ridicule by going to the country and 
saying that they had abandoned their posts 
because the House of Lords had chosen to 
express its opinion that the Foreign Secre- 
tary had not entirely acted to its satisfac- 
tion in the conduct of official correspond- 
ence. Their Lordships might, therefore, 
he thought, come to a decision on the 
Resolutions, free from any alarm as to 
ulterior consequences. 

Since he had given notice of the Reso- 
lutions he had examined the papers pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, and 
compared their dates with those of the 
information which their Lordships had at 
various times received from Her Majesty's 
Government. And as much of these affairs 
had been conducted by means of private 
correspondence, and the information afford- 
ed to them was very meagre, it was the 
more important that such information as 
they did receive should be accurate in all 
its bearings; but he had found it impos- 
sible to reconcile the discrepancies which 
were but too evident between the state- 
ments made, and the information shown 
to have been at that time in the possession 
of Government, he therefore thought it 
fair to give the noble Lords the occasion 
to make some further cxpianation, before 
these events passed into the domain of 
history. When one looks back to the 
discussions which took place at the be- 
ginning of the Session, not yet three 
months since, when one recollects the light 
and careless way in which so-called expla- 
nations were given by the Ministers in 
both Houses, one can hardly believe that 
they related to the same transactions which 
have now become accomplished facts. It 
was not his intention now to renew the 
debate on the Savoy question, except to 
say that he thought the suppression or the 
delay on the part of the Government in 
producing communications containing im- 
portant facts might, in some degree, have 
contributed to that catastrophe which had 
excited the sympathy and indignation of 
the people of this country. ‘lhe noble 
Lord, the Foreign Secretary, had express- 
ed his satisfaction at the tone of the first 
debate which had taken place in their 
Lordships’ House on the subject of Savoy. 
He (the Marquess of Normanby) was very 
happy to acknowledge the compliment 
on behalf of their Lordships, because he 
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thought that they themselves had reason 
to be very much satisfied with the debate, 
because he thought nothing was now gain- 
ed by the application of intemperate lan- 
guage to the Sovereign of a foreign coun- 
try. But he now regretted very much 
that he had been induced to withdraw 
his Address moved at that early stage of 
the question, when there appeared to be 
a chance of their interference being use- 
ful. He had intended his Motion as a sup- 
port to Her Majesty’s Government; but 
they did not think fit to regard it in 
that light, and he gave way in deference 
to their request, and withdrew it. There- 
fore, up to the present time, no direct 
declaration of opinion had been made on 
this subject by either House of Parlia- 
ment; but he could not help feeling that 
a firm and temperate Resolution on the 
part of that and the other House would, 
if pronounced in time, and having the 
concurrence of all parties, have produced 
a favourable and forcible impression both 
in France and elsewhere. His Resolu- 
tion, however, was declined by the Go- 
vernment. And now what was the last 
Parliamentary stage of the affair. After 
it had become impossible for Parliament 
to interfere with advantage, they had wit- 
nessed in the other House that exhibition 
of helpless irritation by the noble Foreign 
Secretary, who assumed a tone towards a 
foreign Sovereign which was never before 
heard from a Foreign Minister. The noble 
Lord, amid inconsiderate cheers from those 
whom he had previously silenced on that 
subject, said—[ Earl Granvirte: Order! | 
he admitted that he was not in order in 
referring to a debate in the other House, 
and he would therefore only say if such 
sentiments were supposed to have been 
addressed to an English assembly it was 
strange that at the same time he only ad- 
dressed to the French Minister a wordy de- 
spatch which that Minister justly said did 
not amount toa protest. He had been in- 
duced on the third day of the Session, in 
consequence of the information he had re- 
ceived, to call the noble Earl’s attention to 
the article which had appeared in the semi- 
official French paper called Za Patrie, and 
the ground in which the annexation of Sa- 
voy to France was advocated in that jour 
nal—namely, that of nationality. He re- 
ceived on that occasion an incomplete and 
unsatisfactory reply; he was told that he 
had introduced extraneous matters, and 
that he had wasted their Lordships’ time 
on the mere authority of newspaper para- 
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graphs. But what was the fact? That dis- 
cussion took place on the 27th of January. 
Their Lordships could not have been aware 
that at that very time the Patrie was at the 
Foreign Office, having been sent by Lord 
Cowley in a despatch dated the 25th and 
received by Her Majesty’s Government on 
the 26th. Lord Cowley stated that it was 
more than probable that the Foreign Se- 
cretary would have been made acquainted 
with the rumour that there existed a 
secret treaty between France and Sar- 
dinia, entered into before the late war, by 
which the latter bound herself, in case 
her territory should be considerably in- 
creased in Italy by the event of the war, 
to cede Savoy to France. Lord Cowley 
added that he had no knowledge of the 
existence of the Treaty, and had many 
reasons for not believing it, but he was 
induced to call his Lordship’s attention to 
the fact that the question of the annexa- 
tion of Savoy to France was beginning to 
oceupy the public mind very seriously, 
and that it was likely to be in the contem- 
plation of the French Government if the 
Duchies, and more particularly the Ro- 
magna, were annexed to Sardinia. But 
this was not all. The same day brought 
another despatch, in which Lord Cowley 
said that Dr. Kern had stated to him he 
could not doubt that active measures were 
going on for the realization of the project, 
and hoping that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would remonstrate against the sup- 
posed intentions of the Emperor before it 
should be too late. That despatch also 
was received on the 26th. Judging from 
the reply of the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) to his question on the 27th January 
his noble Friend never could have seen 
either of those despatches. He (the 
Marquess of Normanby) in putting the 
question said, that he was quite sure he 
should not be told that the Government 
had no information on the subject; as it 
turned out, however, he (the Marquess of 
Normanby) was better informed upon the 
matter than was the noble Earl himself. 
The answer, however, which he did re- 
ceive was, that Her Majesty’s Government 
had received no information as to the ne- 
gotiations said to exist between France 
and Sardinia for the annexation of Savoy 
to France. From that answer their Lord- 
ships were probably inclined to believe 
that such a despatch as that to which 
he had referred, had never been written. 
He did think that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
ought to be more careful in ascertaining 
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the facts on which they had to reply 
before they gave an answer so eminently 
inconsistent with the exact state of affairs. 
But this was not all. The effect of all the 
answers which had been given on this sub- 
ject in that and the other House of Parlia- 
ment was to create an impression that this 
question of Savoy might have been spoken 
of in the month of July but had never 
been reverted to since. The first day that 
any glimmer of light broke through the 
profound darkness in which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers sought to envelope the question 
was the 10th of February—a very impor- 
tant day in other respects, because it was 
on that evening that Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced the Budget in the other House of 
Parliament. On that day, having re- 
ecived information of the most impor- 
tant character, he thought it necessary 
to ask the Government to give an im- 
mediate reply to a question he then 
put :—and he certainly used all the cour- 
tesy he could on the occasion, for he 
sent to the noble Lord a copy of the 
paper which contained it the evening be- 
fore he put the Question. That Question 
was put, and he received the same reply 
of rather affected pleasantry, that Her 
Majesty’s Government could not attend 
to newspaper paragraphs—that anything 
of that kind was unworthy the attention 
of the Government. But the effect of 
the information was that the rumours to 
which he had alluded on the former occa- 
sions were strictly true, and that all per- 
sons in Paris had become aware that 
the article in question had been inserted 
through the authority and under the in- 
spiration of Count Walewski. For it was 
Lord Cowley who, in his despatch of the 
5th of July, reported that Count Walewski 
had reminded him of the same facts stated 
in the newspaper cited by him, that be- 
tween July and January he had repeatedly 
warned the Ambassador that if England 
succeeded in carrying out her policy of an- 
nexation in Central Italy, it must be “at 
the cost of Savoy and Nice,” which must 
in that case pass to France. This despatch 
was written on the 5th of February, it is 
docketed as received on the 8th. It would 
have been convenient to some, perhaps 
inconvenient to others, if it had arrived in 
the usual course on the 6th, because then 
the information would have been in posses- 
sion of the Government the night of my 
Motion for an Address on the 7th. At 
any rate, it is docketed as arrived the 
8th, and it must have been eight-and- 
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forty hours’ accessible to the noble Lords 
opposite when I put my question on the 
10th. I am perfectly ready to believe 
that from circumstances the President 
of the Council had not seen it, but one 
must also believe that the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State had not seen it, 
else he could never have volunteered to 
inform the House that the subject was, 
so to say, dropped between July and Ja- 
nuary. Their Lordships would recollect 
that it was on the very evening on which 
Mr. Gladstone brought forward his Bud- 
get he had thought it his duty again to in- 
troduce this question stating that he was 
sorry to detain their Lordships from hear- 
ing the interesting speech of Mr. Glad- 
stone, but that he thought it was quite 
time that their Lordships should have some 
distinct information on the subject. But 
the fact was that it was with a view to 
the effect of that Budget, that both that 
and the other House of Parliament had 
been kept without any distinct information 
on this subject. The secret of the Cabinet 
was for that night kept, and the whole 
effect of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech preserved. from all present contact 
with stubborn facts; true, no one believ- 
ed his assertion that this was not to be a 
union of the Goverment but a union of the 
nations. All saw that on the part of the 
Emperor the Treaty was required to keep 
the commercial measure from. any popular 
control which would be fatal to them. 
That on our part, all had been hurried on 
in order that the meeting of Parliament 
might find this country so far committed 
as to make it dangerous to recede; but 
when Mr. Gladstone went on to say, 


“This is not to be an union of the Governments ; 
it is to bean union of the nations ; and I confidently 
say again, as I have already ventured to say in this 
House, that there never can be any union between 
the nations of England and France except an union 
beneficial to the world, because directly either the 
one or the other begins to harbour schemes of 
selfish aggrandizement, that moment the jealousy 
of its neighbour will powerfully react, and the 
very fact of their being in harmony will of itself 
be at all times the most conclusive proof that 
neither of them can meditate anything which is 
dangerous to Europe.”—[3 Hansard, clvi., 836.] 


Every one who heard that statement be- 
lieved that perfect harmony existed at 
that moment. ‘That effort of oratorical 
art had cost the country something; but 
it was for the time successful, as it gave a 
Ministry which held the House of Com- 
mons by the slightest thread a strong 
temporary majority. But would the same 
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effect have resulted had all the facts been 
known—had both Houses of Parliament 
been in possession of Lord Cowley’s de- 
spatch—that measures for the promotion 
of what one of his colleagues afterwards 
called a scheme of selfish aggrandizement 
were at that time actually in operation, 
and that the harmony which was con- 
sidered so perfect had been already broken? 
Had these facts been known the other 
House of Parliament would, in all pro- 
bability, have thought the great national 
sacrifices they were required to make were 
not compensated by any counteracting ad- 
vantages. Have the Ministers not been 
since found to avow that something was 
meditated, in their opinion, ‘‘ dangerous 
to Europe?” 

He now came to the part of the subject 
more directly involved in his Resolutions, 
namely, that part which affected the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government in re- 
spect to the negotiations between France 
and Sardinia. No one knew better than 
Count Walewski how these proceedings 
would be scrutinized. Count Walewski is 
not unknown in this country. As French 
Ambassador he was for many years de- 
servedly popular. It so happens that he 
was residing here in that character at a 
most extraordinary Ministerial catastrophe, 
which arose entirely from those irregula- 
rities in the conduct of diplomatic inter- 
course, of which I am now complaining. 
This was the cause of the summary dis- 
missal of Lord Palmerston in 1851 by his 
present Foreign Secretary. When a very 
important communication is made to a 
Secretary of State by a Foreign Ambas- 
sador, it is the correct custom to record 
its substance to the English Ambassador 
abroad. Had Lord Palmerston adhered 
to this rule and communicated to him, as 
Ambassador at Paris, what he had said 
to M. Waleswki, he would never have in- 
curred the consequences unknown to any 
other Statesman of having been dismissed 
with the unanimous assent of all his col- 
leagues. Count Walewski on that occasion 
justly estimated his diplomatic duty. That 
which was told him by the English Min- 
ister, he considered as the property of his 
Government, and wrote an official despatch 
reporting Lord Palmerston’s language; and 
when he (Lord Normanby) read Lord Pal- 
merston’s despatch to the French Minister, 
which had been agreed to in the Cabinet, 
he naturally remarked, ‘this is not the 
language of Lord Palmerston as quoted 


by Count Walewski in his despatch.” He | 
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would not allude any further to the con- 
sequences thus produced, but had cited it 
as a proof that Count Walewski had every 
reason to suppose that Lord John Russell 
would be regular himself on these points ; 
and should be surprised if any one engaged 
in these transactions shall consider this 
a light matter, when -they recollect that 
Lord Palmerston’s defence on that occasion 
was, that he considered the conversation 
“‘a private one,” which excuse was ac- 
cepted by no one. Having mentioned that 
subject he would, with their Lordships’ 
permission, refer to a paper which he held 
in his hand, and which was remarkable as 
containing an incident which, until it was 
published in a London journal, had never 
come to his knowledge. The paragraph 
was contained in a journal published in 
London, and supposed to have relations 
with the French government, and he ex- 
pected it was not written without autho- 
rity. It was, in fact, the Imperial answer 
to Lord John Russell’s speech in the 
House of Commons on the 5th of April. 
He would quote two extracts from this 
article in Zhe Morning Chronicle, which, 
both from its tone and its type, showed 
that it had been inspired by high authority. 
It begins :— 

“We learn from Paris. that the Emperor has 
been equally afflicted and hurt at finding himself 
accused of having been deficient in good faith 
towards England with regard to the union of 
Savoy and Nice to France.” 

“No Power is less entitled than England to be 
astonished at a result which was worked out, so 
to speak, by her own policy, when, in opposition 
to the counsels of the French Government, she 
laboured to bring about the complete annexation 
of the Duchies of Parma and Modena, of the 
Legations, and of Tuscany, to the kingdom of 
Sardinia. From the very moment that policy was 
manifested, Count Walewski never ceased, in his 
conversations with Earl Cowley, to point out the 
necessities that it would impose on France. The 
English Ambassador could not have left his Go- 
vernment in ignorance of the persistent and in- 
variable nature of the declarations made to him 
on that subject; and if there is anything to be 
surprised at, it is that the blue-book contains not 
one trace of a communication which ought to be 
found in the archives of the Foreign Office, and of 
which the production would have served to prove 
that Lord John Russell was never ignorant that 
the system of annexations which he warmly pa- 
tronized would have for its corollary and comple- 
ment the union of Savoy and Nice to France. 
The latest warning given to him on that head was 
from the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Thouvenel, a few days after his installation to 
office, when it was evident that the mode of solu- 
tion proposed by the English Government would 
lead to the formation of a great State in the 
North of Italy. 

“ Here, in a few words, is a simple recital of 
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facts. Where is the duplicity? We leave any 
sincere and honest man to judge.” 

He now came to the despatch of the 24th 
of January, which was missing when the 
papers relative to the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice were presented, which might not 
at the first blush appear to be of much im- 
portance, but in which Lord Cowley stated 
that he had no specific information on the 
subject. The “latest warning” seemed 
to have been given on the 25th, when 
Lord Cowley had for the first time an 
interview with M. Thouvenel, with re- 
spect to which there were two despatches 
which did not bear on the part of the 
case to which he was addressing himself. 
On the 25th of January, however, it was 
that Lord Cowley had written that first 
despatch to the Foreign Minister at home 
in which he distinctly stated that the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice would take 
place if Central Italy were united to Sar- 
dinia. It was very evident that Lord 
Cowley had then acquired information of 
which he was not possessed the day before, 
and it was also evident that instead of 
sending an official despatch he had for- 
warded an account of these transactions 
by means of private letters, and perhaps 
had been desired to do so. The explana- 
tion of the French Government in the 
matter, he might add, was that we had had 
repeated warning as to what was likely to 
occur, and that we ought to have been 
perfectly aware that the course which we 
had been pursuing since the signing of 
the Treaty of Villafranca must lead to the 
annexation which we deprecated. And 
what was that course? England, a Power 
which had objected to the war from the 
first, which had done so on the ground of 
respect to European treaties, which had 
professed neutrality and non-intervention, 
had, when the ink was hardly dry which 
signed the preliminaries between the bel- 
ligerents, interposed her meddling inter- 
vention to mar the execution of the solemn 
engagements on the faith of which the 
curse of European war had been averted. 
On the 19th of July, a week only after the 
war was concluded, Lord John Russell 
wrote a despatch, recommending to the 
Provisional Government of Tuscany the 
immediate election of an Assembly to de- 
cide upon their future fate, though the 
Government of that country was still 
usurped by the Sardinian Commissioner, 
who had been recalled ; therefore from the 
first the whole proceeding had not a sem- 
blance of legality. This course, all tending, 

The Marquess of Normanby 
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as he knew, to the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice, the Foreign Secretary seems 
to have pursued by constant intrigues at 
Turin and elsewhere, up to the begin- 
ning of last month. There was much in 
the recent conduct of France which gave 
room for uneasiness as to the future, but he 
thought sufficient allowance had not been 
made for the necessities of the position 
made for the Emperor by the line pursued 
by the English Government. It had been 
asserted that at least one of the Cabinet 
was very early informed of this contin- 
gency, in the event of Venetia being an- 
nexed as well as Lombardy, and had not 
expressed any strong objection. But as 
far as French feeling was concerned, it 
would have been more fatal to Imperial 
prestige if, without compensation, he had 
consented to the creation of a new State, 
which should extend from the south of the 
Maremma to within forty miles of Lyons, 
with an uninterrupted coast line from near 
Civita Vecchia to the Var. Venctia an- 
nexed might have been more dangerous to 
Germany, but not so obnoxious to France, 
The last act of the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary with reference to this quesion 
—the despatch of the 22nd of March, he 
(the Marquess of Normanby) was ready 
to admit was an able one; but at the 
same time he must express his opinion 
that it was certainly deficient in sincerity 
of statement. The noble Lord indulged -in 
guess and hypothesis as to the line of the 
French Government on points upon which 
positive information had been furnished to 
him by the very agent he was addressing, 
and that was a course of which he (the 
Marquess of Normanby) must confess he 
could not approve. He believed that no 
advantage had been gained to Italy by 
the Treaty of Villafranca, still less by 
the violation of that treaty, to compen- 
sate for the misery, suffering, and blood- 
shed of the war. He had stated on pre- 
vious occasions that he objected to the po- 
licy of all those measures; and, without 
reference to his own opinions, he thought 
there were indications that it was very 
possible the year 1860 might in its end 
resemble 1859, no more than the year 
1849 resembled 1848. It was very possi- 
ble that this newly constructed Italian 
kingdom might break down; the contin- 
gency would depend very much on the 
characters of the two persons under whose 
leadership the experiment had been made. 
With respect to the part which the King 
of Sardinia had acted in the matter, he 
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believed that there never was a man of 
whom it might be more truly said than 
of Victor Emmanuel, who had grasped at 
the territories of his neighbours and given 
away his own, that he was alien appetens, 
suit profusus. His conduct in abandon- 
ing Savoy, leaving Piedmont and adjourn- 
ing its Legislature, had produced a great 
change in public opinion; and as to Count 
Cavour, he believed that neither in Eng- 
land nor elsewhere could he ever get over 
the fact, that when this barter was all set- 
tled he told his friend Sir James Hudson 
that Sardinia would never sell, exchange, 
nor surrender her territory. He wished by 
his Motion to cast censure on no man; but 
by refusing to adopt his Resolutions their 
Lordships would produce an impression that 
they approved transactions not sanctioned 
by the opinion of a great portion of the 
British public. He was well aware that 
any independent Member of their Lord- 
ships’ House who took upon himself to 
introduce a question of this importance 
incurred a deep responsibility, but in the 
course which he had taken he was actuated 
by a strong sense of duty; and he there- 
fore cordially recommended the subject to 
the attention of their Lordships. The 
noble Marquess concluded by moving the 
Resolutions. 

Eart COWLEY :—My Lords, betore I 
make any comment on the Resolutions 
which my noble Friend has just submitted 
to your Lordships, I beg to thank you for 
the courtesy shown to myself in postponing 
this discussion in order to afford me the 
opportunity of being present. I am sure 
that none of your Lordships will be 
astonished at my wish to take part in this 
debate. When I first read the Resolu- 
tions proposed by my noble Friend they 
appeared to me to contain so distinct and 
so specific a charge against myself, of 
being in some way or other instrumental 
in keeping back from your Lordships 
matters of great importance that I felt it 
necessary to ask permission of the Secre- 
tary of State to present myself. before 
your Lordships in order that I might 
answer so grave a charge. It is perfectly 
clear that it is something which I am sup- 
posed to have done—or rather that I have 
left undone—which has induced my noble 
Friend to move these Resolutions—Reso- 
lutions which, if approved by your Lord- 
ships, notwithstanding what he says to 
the contrary, cannot appear to me in any 
other light than a vote of censure. The 
best way in which I can mect this charge 
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is by simply stating to your Lordships all 
that has taken place with reference to 
these transactions. In the month of March, 
1859, I received a communication from 
my noble Friend then at the head of the 
Foreign Department, stating that he had 
received information of a Treaty having 
been signed in the January preceding be- 
tween France and Sardinia for the cession 
of Savoy to the former country, and de- 
siring me to make inquiries into the truth 
of the rumour. I accordingly addressed 
myself to Count Walewski on the subject, 
and was assured by him that no such 
treaty existed. On the 4th of July, a de- 
spatch from Her Majesty’s Minister in Swit- 
zerland passed through my hands in which, 
on the part of the Federal Council, he ex- 
pressed apprehensions lest there should be 
an arrangement of that nature subsisting 
between France and Sardinia. Without 
waiting for instructions from Her Majesty’s 
Government, I again went to Count Wa- 
lewski, and he then told me that there had 
been discussions between the Governments 
of those two countries with respect to a 
cession of territory to France, and that it 
had been laid down on the part of France 
that if the event of the war were to make 
considerable territorial additions to Sar- 
dinia in Central Italy, France might think 
it necessary to demand some extension on 
the side of Savoy. I conveyed this infor- 
mation to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
on the following day, the 5th of July, Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State addressed to 
me the instructions which are included in 
the papers that I hold in my hands; and 
I may say, once for all, that up to the 
time when the question took a more serious 
shape these instructions guided my conduct 
and influenced the conversations which I 
held with the French Government. On the 
7th news of the armistice reached Paris; 
and on the 8th Count Walewski, in a cor- 
versation which I had with him, of his own 
accord, and without any provocation on my 
part, made a declaration that if at any 
time the idea of annexing Savoy to France 
had been entertained by his Government, it 
was entirely abandoned. This declaration 
was made unequivocally and without any 
reserve whatever. Your Lordships are 
aware that on the 11th the prelimina- 
ries of peace were signed’ at Villafranca. 
Your Lordships are also aware that those 
preliminaries received no acceptance in 
general by the populations of Italy, who 
thought they would benefit by becoming 
part of Sardinia, aud they preferred annex- 
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ation to that country to the arrangements 
made under the provisions of that treaty. 
Your Lordships are also aware that Count 
Walewski, from the moment those prelimi- 
narics were signed, was most anxious to 
carry out the stipulations which they em- 
bodied. It is perfectly true that in various 
conversations which 1 had with him, but 
particularly on the 25th of August and 
the 3rd of November, he declared to me 
his private opinion—I had no authority 
whatever to convey it to my Government 
—but he stated that, in his opinion, if the 
annexation of the Duchies to Sardinia 
were to take place, such a step would be 
followed by a demand for the annexation 
of Savoy to France. This was not an 
official communication made to me by 
Count Walewski; it was an observation 
which passed in common conversation, and 
I certainly did not take it, nor was it 
meant to be taken, as an official decla- 
ration which I was to forward to the Bri- 
tish Government. Still, I thought it ad- 
visable to make it known to Government, 
and I accordingly did so in my private 
letters. Now, what would have been the 
consequence had I acted otherwise? I 
was in possession of the solemn declara- 
tion which Count Walewski gave in July, 
and if I had made the observation the 
subject of an official communication I 
should have involved my Government at 
once in the fruitless discussion of a ques- 
tion which to all appearance was about to 
engage the attention of a Congress, and 
I should have given up the advantage of 
the previous declaration which had been 
made to me, as I have already stated, 
unéquivocally, and without any qualifica- 
tion’ whatever. Another consideration 
which weighed very strongly with me 
was that, I could not conceive that, what- 
ever the wish or intention of France might 
be, it was possible that Sardinia would 
give up its territory. I did not believe 
that the King of Sardinia could alienate 
what has been well called ‘‘ the cradle of 
his dynasty,’’ and which, moreover, contains 
the last resting-place of his ancestors. My 
noble Friend, in the Resolutions which he 
has proposed, remarked that it is not usual 
to refer to private correspondence in pub- 
lie despatches. My Lords, I admit this ; 
such a proceeding is undoubtedly irregular; 
but I think I can give your Lordships 
good reasons why I committed this irre- 
gularity. In the month of January last, 
when the change of Government, or rather 
the change in the Department for Foreign 
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Affairs in France took place, I happened 
to be in this country on a short leave of 
absence. - On my return to Paris I found 
the whole aspect of affairs altered. The 
question of the annexation of Savoy, which 
had completely fallen to the ground, was 
in everybody's mouth, and it consequently 
became necessary for me to speak to the 
new Minister for Foreign Affairs on the 
subject. The Congress, moreover, Was no 
longer expected to assemble. As soon, 
therefore, as M. Thouvenel had assumed 
the direction of French Foreign Affairs I 
went and spoke to him on this question; 
but M. Thouvenel, from his long absence 
in Turkey, was so totally unacquainted 
with what had taken place that he told 
me on various occasions that, until he had 
had an opportunity of informing himself 
fully, he would give me no information. 
It was not until the 5th of February that 
he gave me any notification with respect to 
the intentions of the French Government. 
It is true that I had received information 
in the meantime from other sources that 
the matter was under the consideration of 
that Government, but it was only on the 
5th that anything like an official commu- 
nication was made to me. It was neces- 
sary for me then to recall M. Thouve- 
nel’s attention to the declarations formerly 
made to me; but before doing so I went to 
Count Walewski, who admitted the accuracy 
of my representations, but pointed out that 
on more than one occasion allusions had 
been made to the possibility of a demand by 
France for the annexation of Savoy in the 
event of territorial additions being made 
to Sardinia. In making my public report 
to the Secretary of State it seemed to me 
that it would be unfair not to make men- 
tion of Count Walewski’s observations. I 
had the choice of doing that which was 
irregular or unfair. I could not hesitate 
between the two; and I think I have said 
enough to show to your Lordships that 
what I did was justifiable and proper, and 
I trust your Lordships will clearly under- 
stand that throughout these transactions 
there has been no communication withheld 
from Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
the observations between Count Walewski 
and myself were proper subject-matter for 
private communication and not for official 
report. With regard to that part of the 
noble Marquess’s Resolution which says 
that the “absence of any such record, 
more especially if such private correspon- 
dence is referred to in public despatches, 
is injurious to the public service, and unjust 
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alike to the Foreign Minister who made 
the communication.”’ My noble Friend who 
has so long been an ornament to the diplo- 
matic service, must know that when a 
foreign Minister wishes to make a com- 
munication to a foreign Government, he has 
his own Ambassador or Minister to do it by, 
and that it is generally in that way that 
such communications are made. Now it 
does not appear that any communication of 
Count Walewski’s opinion was ever made 
to M. de Persigny, and this is one of the 
greatest proofs that he had no intention to 
make it as official. My Lords, I am not 
sufficiently conversant with Parliamentary 
usages to know in what manner this Mo- 
tion ought to be met; but I hope I have 
said enough to convince your Lordships 
that throughout the whole of these trans- 
actions no important communication was 
ever withheld by me from Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that in making this par- 
ticular communication by a private letter, 
and not ina public despatch, I did that 
which was most in conformity with the 
best interests of Her Majesty’s service. 
Eart GRANVILLE:-—My Lords, I 
really think that, after the very clear, can- 
did, and satisfactory answer given by the 
noble Earl to this Motion, and seeing that 
no Peer has risen to support it, I am only 
doing my duty in moving the Previous 
Question. The noble Marquess commenced 
by saying that no attack whatever was in- 
tended on the noble Earl by this Motion, 
and that he regretted extremely that it 
should have the appearance of it. I know 
enough of the good fecling of the noble 
Marquess to be assured that it must have 
been very painful to him to be compelled, 
by a sense of public duty, twice during 
this short Session to attack the two per- 
sons who succeeded him in the two di- 
plomatic posts which he has last held. 
In one case, where the censure affected a 
young man who was comparatively un- 
known to your Lordships, and whose pro- 
fessional abilities were not gencrally known 
beyond the world of diplomacy, such an 
attack in his absence was much to be de- 
precated ; but it cannot be of the slightest 
importance in regard to a person in the 
position of the noble Earl. He would not, 
in the noble Earl’s presence, speak of his 
well-known good qualities, except to say 
that his abilities have secured him the 
confidence of every Minister by whom he 
has been instructed, and of every Foreign 
Minister with whom he has had diplomatic 
communications. The noble Marquess as- 
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sured us, too, that he did not make his 
Motion with the slightest intention of 
turning Her Majesty’s Ministers out of 
office. This declaration is exceedingly 
satisfactory ; but considering that his 
speech was a series of personal attacks on 
the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office, and of general hostilities against 
the Government, and that he had raked up, 
for the second time this Session, a story 
ten years old, evidently in the vain hope 
of throwing an apple of discord between 
two of the most distinguished Members of 
the Government, I am afraid it is not the 
will to turn us out which is wanting, but 
simply that the noble Marquess feels that 
he is utterly powerless to accomplish that _ 
object. The noble Marquess has com- 
plained, certainly in no very courteous 
terms, of two answers which I gave him 
early in the Session on this subject of Sa- 
voy; and he expresses his astonishment 
how, after reading Lord Cowley’s despatch 
of the 25th of January, I could say that 
the Government had received no official 
information with regard to certain nego- 
tiations between France and Sardinia. 
Now, if the noble Marquess will turn to 
that despatch, he will see that Lord Cow- 
ley writes in it— 

“It is more than probable that your Lordship 
is acquainted with a rumour in Paris that there 
existed a secret treaty between France and Sar- 
dinia before the late war. I have no reason to 
believe in its existence, and for many reasons I 
am inclined to doubt it ; still I could not take upon 
myself to affirm that some sort of engagement or 
understanding respecting Savoy does not exist 
between the two Governments.” 

How can it be affirmed on the strength of 
this despatch that I had the slightest sem- 
blance of a foundation for saying that we 
had received any official information of the 
existence of the Treaty? Ido not think 
it is any part of my duty, representing 
Her Majesty’s Government in this House, 
to give any answer to a statement on a 
point affecting France which has appeared 
in a journal in a third country, without, so 
far as I could be aware, any official au- 
thority; therefore, to that part of the 
noble Marquess’ charge I shall make no 
reply. The noble Marquess then went 
into a long discursive attack on the con- 
duct of Lord John Russell in encouraging 
an appeal to the population of Italy— 
which by the way he entirely failed to 
connect with his Motion—and, as far as I 
could make out, he endeavoured to show 
that by favouring the annexation of the 
provinces of Central Italy to Piedmont we 
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were responsible for the annexation of 
Savoy to France. I appeal to my noble 
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between foreign agents and the Secreta 
of State should be by public despatches, 


Friend here whether he has ever received | But that is not the question. The real ques- 
the slightest instruction, direct or indi- | tion before us is whether, in the particular 
rect, from the Government to favour | case which the noble Marquess censures, it 
any particular mode of settling Italy. | would be a right application of the prin- 


{Earl Cowrry: None whatever.] There is | ciple or not. 


But if it be necessary to lay 


no indiscretion in saying now that, ab-|down an abstract proposition, I should 
stractedly speaking, different Members of | wish to see it framed in clearer language, 


Her Majesty’s Government held different 
opinions as to what would be the best 
mode of distributing the provinces of 
Italy ; but on this we were unanimously 
resolved, that the real policy of the Go- 
vernment was to insist on the Italians 
being left to themselves to decide for 
themselves on the mode of settlement 
which they might think best adapted for 
their future interests as a nation. I am 
personally too well acquainted with the 
facility with which we fall into a slipslop 
style of Parliamentary talking to take cx- 
ception to forms of expression in speeches ; 


but when the noble Marquess seeks to | 


commit the House of Lords to such Reso- 
lutions as these I do think, with great re- 
spect for him and for what he has written, 
that he ought to put them into tolerable 
English. These Resolutions are to show 
the whole world what are our views upon 
the mode of conducting diplomatic corres- 
pondence. The noble Marquess moves, 
“That it appears by the papers lately laid be- 
fore Parliament, and especially by a despatch from 
Earl Cowley to Lord John Russell, dated 5th 
February, that the French Minister had stated, 
and truly,’”— 
This makes it appear as if it were an ex- 
traordinary fact that the French Minister 
should have stated truly—what ?— 
“That the intention of the Emperor of the 
French to take possession of Savoy under certain 
contingencies had been made known to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at Paris, and by him commu- 
nicated toe Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, on 
more than one occasion between the 12th of July, 
1859, and the 25th of January, 1860, in private 
letters.” 
The noble Marquess makes it perfectly im- 
possible for the French Minister to have 
stated truly with regard to all the cor- 
respondence between the Ambassador of 
England and the Secretary of State “on 
more than one occasion” between July and 
January. The next Resolution contains 
the gist of the matter. I do not think 
it goes far enough. If it be neces- 
sary to lay down the principle on which 
diplomatic correspondence should be car- 
ried on, I would go the fullest length in 
saying that all important communications 
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|The noble Marquess proposes in his last 


paragraph, 

“ That the absence of any such record, ‘ more 
especially if such private correspondence is re- 
ferred to in public despatches,’ is injurious to the 
public service.” 


I do not know who is the author of the 
words between inverted commas quoted 
by the noble Marquess; but he goes on, 


“ Ts injurious to the public service, unjust alike 
to the Foreign Minister who made the communi- 
cation and to official colleagues at home.” 


Who are the official colleagues? Are they 
the official colleagues of Lord Cowley, 
who has got no colleagues at home? Or 
are they the official colleagues of Count 
Walewski, who, I flatter myself, has no 
colleagues in this country? I must apolo- 


| gize to your Lordships for having treated 


the matter thus lightly; but I think both 
in substance and in form it is not desirable 
to adopt these Resolutions. I have no 
wish to negative the general proposition. 
I quite agree that a rule should be laid 
down; but I do not think it applica- 
ble in the present instance, and, there- 
fore, the more becoming way to treat the 
Resolutions will be to agree to what I 
shall now propose—namely, the Previous 
Question. 

Motion objected to; and a Question be- 
ing stated thereupon, the previous Ques- 
tion was put, ‘‘ Whether the said Ques- 
tion shall be now put?” 

Tur Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I am anxious to express the feel- 
ing that prevails on this side the House 
that there is no intention whatever to ex- 
press any censure of the noble Earl who 
has come over to meet us on this occasion. 
We are all conscious of the ability and zeal 
which he has always fulfilled the duties 
of that important mission, and certainly 
no man is more competent than myself 
to bear witness to that zeal and ability. 
This we are all perfectly conscious of; but 
I must add that the clear and straightfor- 
ward statements of the noble Earl, do, in 
some respects, justify the observations of 
the noble Marquess, because the noble Earl 
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has not attempted to deny that certain 
conversations, and information consequent 
upon those conversations, were sent by 
him to the Government, not in an official, 
but in a private form. My noble Friend 


(Earl Cowley) has even admitted that it | 


may be on his part an irregularity so to 
act; but what I wish to point out to the 
House is that the result of that irregu- 
larity has been, in the first place, to en- 
able the Government by a sort of quibble 
to state that they had no official informa- 
tion with respect to these subjects. It 
was correct to say that they had no official 
information ; but it was a quibble to use 
the words so as to lead your Lordships to 
believe they had no information at all. I 


understood the noble Earl the President of 


the Council to ground his answer upon 
that ; and he quoted a despatch, in which, 
10 doubt, there was no official information, 
because, in fact, the information was given 
to the Government in private letters. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Mar- 


quess said, that if I had read a certain de- | 


spatch I was inaccurate in stating to him 
that I had no official information, and I 
read the despatch to show your Lordships 
that there was no official information in it. 

Tur Kant or MALMESBURY: As I 
understood him, the noble Earl to a cer- 
tain extent deceived the House, and gave 
the impression that the Government had 
not received any information to excite ap- 
prehension in their minds as to the annexa- 
tion of Savoy. Another result of the course 
taken by Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris 
isthat apparent injustice is done to Count 
Walewski, because the noble Earl has al- 
ways spoken and acted as if Count Wa- 
lewski had not communicated to my noble 
Friend at Paris all the intentions and 
views of the French Government. I there- 
fore cannot help saying that I regret that 
my noble Friend at Paris did not put in 
the form of a public despatch, or what is 
called in the Foreign Office a separate or 
confidential despatch, the whole conversa- 
tion which he had with Count Walewski, 
although the words of that conversation 
expressed only the private opinions of the 
French Minister. Your Lordships must be 
aware that the private opinions of a Min- 
ister placed in the position of Count Wa- 
lewski bring with them a weight and im- 
portance which do not attach to the opin- 
lons of ordinary individuals; and when I 
was at the Foreign Office if a Foreign Min- 
ister had said so and so is my private 
opinion with regard to a great public ques- 
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tion, I should have deemed these words as 
words to be remembered, to be acted upon, 
and to be repeated to my colleagues. I 
therefore cannot accept as a valid excuse 
for an irregularity in the usual manner of 
carrying on diplomatic business that pri- 
vate conversations with a Foreign Minister 
are to be thought of less consequence than 
conversations of a formal and official cha- 
racter. I think the whole amount of the 
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charge which can be brought against my 
; noble Friend is that he should have put 
| the conversation in an official form, which 
| might or might not have been published ; 
and I think the Secretary of State is much 
to blame that he did not ask my noble 
Friend to put it in that form, so that it 
| might be a document to be left in the Fo- 
reign Office for the use of his successors. 
But with respect to private letters your 
Lordships must. not suppose that private 
letters and private communications cannot 
be converted by the Secretary of State into 
official information. On the contrary, it is 
constantly done. I have done it myself 
several times. Private letters have been 
made public and printed in blue-books— 
in fact, it is entirely in the discretion of 
the Secretary of State to make use of in- 
formation conveyed in- private letters in 
any way which he pleases, and, there- 
fore, it is unfair to make any charge 
against the Ambassador. I should not 
have said another word if the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) had not gone a little into 
the question of Savoy, and if some observa- 
tions had not been made by the leading 
members of the Government in the other 
House with respect to what passed when 
we were in office. My accusation against 
the Government is of a much graver na- 
ture than what relates immediately to the 
question before your Lordships. It is that 
they were neither watchful nor jealous 
enough upon this question of Savoy. It 
is quite clear that in the private informa- 
tion sent from Paris in regard to this mat- 
ter there was plenty of cause for alarm ; 
but they might have gone still further 
back. ‘The noble Lord at the head of the 
| Foreign Department had a document with- 
in his reach sufficient to rouse the atten- 
tion of the Government and prepare them 
for what was to come. There is a despatch 
now in the Foreign Office, dated as long 
back as October, 1858—a month after the 
agreement, or, I will rather call it, the 
conspiracy, between two great personages 
at Plombiéres—from the President of the 
Swiss Republic stating that he had reason 
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to believe that some conditional or con- 
tingent agreement had been come to be- 
tween the Emperor of the French and 
Count Cavour with respect to Savoy. We 
tried to discover what had taken place, 
but were unable to do so. We were told 
by my noble Friend (Earl Cowley) that he 
believed that no treaty had been signed. 
I do not believe that any treaty was 
signed; and the reason that no document 
was signed by either of those potentates 
—for I may call them both so— probably 
was that they might be able, without any 
violation of the truth, to say that nothing 
had been signed, and that there was no 
treaty in existence. It is, however, my 
conviction, amounting almost to know- 
ledge, that a verbal and conditional agree- 
ment was then made, which has since 
been carried out. What was the conduct 
of the Government of that day? I know 
that I was myself so much alarmed that 
I communicated my fears to my colleagues, 
and was determined to take the earliest 
opportunity of showing how jealous Eng- 
land would be of such an event, and of 
warning France what would be the opin- 
ion of this country of such an act as the 
annexation of Savoy. Not only that—but 
for so doing I was taunted by the noble 
Viscount now at the head of the Go- 
vernment with uselessly offending France. 
What did the late Government do when 
the French troops marched through Savoy 
into Sardinia? When the French troops 
were about to march through Savoy into 
Sardinia the Swiss Government, true to 
the neutrality upon which depends its inde- 
pendence, referred to the treaties of 1815, 
and objected that those troops had no right 
to pass through the neutralized territory. 
Subsequently, there being some question 
as to whether the line of railway did not 
avoid the neutralized portion of Savoy, 
the Swiss Government withdrew their ob- 
jection, and allowed the troops of France 
to pass. We thought that they were wrong 
in doing so. We thought the maintenance 
of the neutrality of that territory of such 
European consequence — we thought the 
exact, if you choose it, the pedantic, ob- 
servance of the treaties of 1815 of such 
importance that we protested against the 
passage of those troops to Sardinia. On 
a 28th of April, 1859, I wrote as fol- 
ows :— 


“Her Majesty’s Government are aware from 
the communications which have reached them 
that the Swiss Government do not propose to 
raise any objection founded on the treaties to the 
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passage of French troops along the road which 
passes through the neutralized portion of Savoy ; 
but, as parties to the treaties by which the neu- 
trality of that district was recognized, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government feel it their duty to place 
on record that the march of tho French troops 
through that district has been effected contrary 
to the treaty engagements to which France in 
common with other Powers was a party.” 


That shows how jealous we were, and 
how early we became jealous of this ques- 
tion concerning Savoy; and yet for having 
written that, I was taunted by the present 
Prime Minister of this country with hay- 
ing uselessly offended the French Govern- 
ment. Is it not fair, then, for me to say 
that the jealousy and apprehension which 
the former Government entertained with 
regard to this question were entirely set 
aside by the Government which followed, 
and that, in some degree, the event which 
has taken place may be attributed to their 
supineness, neglect, and indifference, or 
to their disbelicf in the intelligence which 
they received from abroad? What has oc- 
curred would be perfectly incredible were 
it not witnessed by the evidence of facts 
and events. Who that knows that Savoy 
is annexed, and that the neutralized terri- 
tory will be annexed to France and that 
in that annexation every principle that 
has been considered sacred in treaties has 
been violated, and that the whole act is a 
crime, could believe that only about two 
months ago the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs said, (he believed he should 
not be out of order in quoting Hansard) 
in answer to a question from Sir Robert 
Peel :— 


““We have inquired of the Sardinian Govern- 
ment whether there was any engagement or in- 
tention to yield Savoy to France, and the answer 
has been generally that there was no engagement 
upon the subject, and that Sardinia had no inten- 
tion to cede Savoy to France. That is the gene- 
ral nature of the answer which has been given, 
We have not communicated to the French Govern- 
ment the opinion entertained by other Powers, be- 
cause we have had no communications with other 
Powers to ascertain what their opinions may be— 


What, no communication with the other 
Powers your co-trustees under the Treaties 
of Vienna, not even so much as to ask 
their opinions? It is evident that the 
Government either cared not what was 
about to happen, or utterly disbelieved the 
information which they had received upon 
the subject. 

With regard to the last question of the hon. Ba- 
ronet, ‘ Whether, in the event of the annexa- 
tion of Savoy to France being effected, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are prepared to abandon the 
neutrality of Switzerland, s guaranteed by Great 
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Britain in common with other European Powers ?’ 
I have to say that the Swiss Government have 
asked us whether, in case of such annexation, we 
are prepared to maintain the neutrality of Swit- 
zerland, and to provide in such a manner that the 
neutrality should in no way be injured ; and we 
have always replied that we had determined to do 
so. It appears that the districts of Chablais and 
Faucigny more especially are guaranteed by the 
Treaty of Vienna in the same manner as Switzer- 
land; that they are, in fact, part of the general 
arrangement for the guarantee of Switzerland,” 
[3 Hansard, elvi. p. 1133.] 

I hope that the Government will, if it is 
not too late, redeem that pledge. The 
neutrality of Switzerland is materially 
threatened by destroying the neutrality of 
this part of Savoy. If I take the declara- 
tion of the Government literally, I can 
have no doubt that they are as anxious as 
I am for the neutrality of Switzerland; 
but what has become of the neutrality of 
Savoy? Who would have believed, after 
the speech which I have just quoted as 
delivered two months ago, that the results 
which have happened could have occurred, 
as far as I know, without any opposition 
on the part of the Government? I have 
referred to this matter because “‘in another 
place” I have been taunted with not having 
acted with greater energy upon the Savoy 
question, and with having, when I did act, 
acted in a manner which was likely to 
promote ill-feeling on the part of France. 
The noble Earl’s explanation having been 
entirely satisfactory, he having admitted 
that there was some irregularity in his 
mode of correspondence, and that import- 
ant information should always be conveyed 
in an official manner, and there being no 
intention to embarrass Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, I should recommend my noble 
Friend the noble Marquess to withdraw 
his Resolution, or, at all events, to assent 
to the course which has been proposed by 
the noble Earl opposite. 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE said, he would 
not have troubled their Lordships but for 
one observation of the noble Earl who had 
just sat down, who said that the Govern- 
ment had deceived the House in the state- 
ment made by his noble Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Council. Now, so far from 
having at any time misled their Lordships, 
his noble Friend in the speech which had 
been referred to said that he was not in a 
position to deny that some conversation 
had passed upon the subject between the 
late French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Lord Cowley, so that his noble Friend’s 
statement was strictly in accordance with 
the facts. He himself (Lord Wodehouse), 
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afterwards stated that there were no de- 
spatches, no communications of a formal 
character upon the subject (as in fact there 
were not), but that he did not deny that 
there had been communications between 
the French Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and Lord Cowley. His noble 
Friend the Ambassador at Paris had given 
so full an account of what had happened 
that it was unnecessary for him to add a 
word to it. He had fully confirmed what 
he (Lord, Wodehouse) had said upon a 
previous occasion, that the French Govern- 
ment had attached no importance to the 
conversations which had taken place, be- 
cause if they had done so they would 
have addressed a despatch upon the sub- 
ject to the French Ambassador in this 
country. He had no intention to follow 
the noble Earl who had just sat down into 
the general question of the annexation of 
Savoy; but he must remind the noble Earl 
that however important the late Govern- 
ment might have considered the matter 
they were undoubtedly satisfied with very 
little being done. He maintained it was 
perfectly unjust to say that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not seriously opposed 
that annexation. Those who had read 
the despatches which had been laid before 
Parliament would scarcely agree with the 
opinion of the noble Earl on that point. 
The question of the annexation of Savoy 
had undoubtedly produced great disquiet 
throughout Europe, and he could assure 
their Lordships that the part which Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken with re- 
gard to that question had not left the im- 
pression on the mind of any Power that 
they were indifferent to what had taken 
place. The noble Earl who spoke last 
had referred to the position of the neutra- 
lized provinces of Savoy. That import- 
ant point was at the present moment the 
subject of negotiation with all the great 
Powers of Europe; and therefore it could 
not now be conveniently discussed by their 
Lordships. The noble Earl expressed re- 
gret that steps had not been taken in time, 
in concert with the other Powers, to pre- 
vent the annexation of those provinces to 
France. He could only say that all the 
Powers who were parties to the guarantees 
given by the Treaty of Vienna had been 
consulted by Her Majesty’s Government, © 
and the proposals which had been made 
relative to that subject were still under 
consideration. He had every confidence 
that if the Motion were pressed their Lord- 
ships would adopt the Previous Question. 
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Tue Marquess or NORMANBY must 
begin by reminding the noble Lord who 
had just spoken that his explanation, by 
which he endeavoured to establish the 
accuracy of the answer given to the ques- 
tion formerly put to the noble Earl the 
President of the Council failed, inasmuch 
as it related to a different reply given 
upon another occasion. What he had com- 
plained of was, that on the 27th of Janu- 
ary, he had been told that the Govern- 
ment had no information as to the state of 
these negotiations, with no qualification of 
the denial for the use of the word official, 
though the day before a despatch had been 
received from Lord Cowley stating, that 
«Dr. Kern trusted Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would remonstrate against the Em- 
peror’s intention before it shall be too 
late.” He did not think it necessary to 
notice the pertinacity with which the no- 
ble Earl had attributed to him an inten- 
tion to censure the Ambassador at Paris, al- 
though he had disclaimed such an intention, 
stating that the whole blame rested with 
the Foreign Secretary ; the fact was that 
the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary had 
taken no means of meeting the charge made 
against him by the French Minister, which 
charge amounted to this—that the noble 
Lord had done all in his power to pre- 
vent the execution of that basis of peace 
which he had admitted to be a blessing 
in Europe. Not having in any respect 
defended himself against that accusation, 
on him only rested the responsibility. With 
respect to the circumstances which led to 
the dismissal of the noble Viscount now at 
the head of the Government from the Mi- 
nistry of Lord John Russell, he had intro- 
duced that topic because it furnished the 
strongest possible example of the evil pro- 
duced by these irregularities in the con- 
duct of diplomatic correspondence. Count 
Walewski, whose name was mixed up 
with the present affair, also knew how 
much Lord John Russell then disapproved 
of the abuse of private communications, 
because he was a witness of how he had 
visited it on the noble Viscount. He had 
always viewed the conduct of the noble 
Viscount on that occasion as a great blot 
in his character. Nor was he singular in 
that opinion, for the noble Viscount’s col- 
leagues had regarded the matter in the 
same light, having unanimously concurred 
in his dismissal from the Cabinet. Cer- 
tainly, the noble Earl opposite must have 
been gravely dissatisfied with the noble 
Viscount’s proceedings, because he had 
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been induced to take his place at the Fo. 
reign Office. It was very convenient for 
the present Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary last year to forget the disagree- 
ment which had occurred between them 
on the most important subjects; but at 
this moment there was scarcely an Euro- 
pean statesman—certainly, there was not 
a single French statesman—who could not 
pass a civil service examination as to every 
one of the points which led to what was 
supposed at the time to be the final sepa- 
ration between those two noble Lords, 
The result of the debate had been to elicit 
a clear admission that a most important 
matter—one likely to compromise the two 
countries had been made known to our 
Ambassador, and by him communicated 
to the Foreign Secretary by means of a 
private communication instead of having 
been made in a public despatch, and placed 
in the Forcign Office for the information 
of all future Secretaries of State. He was 
quite satisfied with the result he had 
already obtained. What he wished was 
to show to Europe that their Lordships’ 
House did not sanction any of those irre- 
gularities in the mode of conducting diplo- 
matic affairs to which he had alluded. 
He had not heard any objection to the 
principles he had laid down; and he had 
no doubt, from what had fallen from the 
noble Earl opposite, that they would be 
adopted in future by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He would not withdraw the 
Resolutions, but he had no objection to 
accept the Previous Question on them, 
on the understanding that his Motion was 
founded on principles which their Lord- 
ships would be always inclined to sanc- 
tion. 
The Previous Question was then put, 
“That this Question be now put.” 
Resolved in the Negative. 
House adjourned at Half-past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, Half- 
past Ten o’clock, 
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MR. MASSEY AND THE REFORM BILL. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that it 
might be for the convenience of the House 
if the hon. Member for Salford would state 
whether it was his intention, after the se- 
cond reading of the Reform Bill, to perse- 
vere with the Motion of which he had given 
notice for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he had only to say 
that as the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs had announced on a for- 
mer evening, in answer to a question put to 
him by an hon. Member, that he should 
consider his (Mr. Massey’s) Motion as equi- 
valent to one for the rejection of his Bill, 
and as he had no such object nor intention 
as to reject the Bill, he was left without 
any other alternative than to abandon his 
Motion. He would, therefore, give notice 
that it was not his intention to proceed 
with his Motion. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL. SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, THIRD NIGHT, 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [19th Mareh], ** That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he rose to 
renew a debate, which had certainly been 
of a rather languid and uninteresting cha- 
racter, and had been somewhat delayed. 
Before making the few observations which 
he had to offer on the Bill itself, he wished 
to advert to the speech delivered by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Whiteside), who immediately preceded him 
in this debate. The whole tendency of the 
arguments of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman appeared to be, that the exten- 
sion of the franchise, as proposed by the 
noble Lord, to the occupiers of £6 houses 
in boroughs, was calculated to create a 
great preponderance of the democratic ele- 
ment, and was of a dangerous and revolu- 
tionary character. But it must have struck 
every one who heard that speech that if 
the measure were of such a dangerous and 
revolutionary character, and if tle working 
classes were not fit to be trusted with the 
franchise, it behoved hon. Members on the 
other side of the House to have met the 
question for the second reading of the Bill 
with a direct negative. The right hon. 
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Gentleman had followed the hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Baines), who, in an able 
and edifying speech, had proved by statis- 
tics, the prudent habits, increased intelli- 
gence and advancement in education of 
the working classes; but the whole of the 
arguments of the speech were met by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman with a 
sneer; and he was the more surprised at 
that, because, on referring to the speech 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
in the debate of 1859, he found that the 
right hon. and learncd Member, when 
speaking in behalf of the measure then 
brought forward by Iler Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, pronounced the Bill calculated to en- 
franchise the working classes, and read a 
letter from one whom he described as an 
influential inhabitant of the borough of 
Marylebone, stating that the Bill was en- 
titled to credit at the hands of the working 
classes, as the lodger franchise would add 
15,000 skilled artizans to the electors of 
the borough. Whenee, then, had the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman this 
new-born dread of the enfranchisement of 
the working classes? He appealed from 
that right hon. Gentleman to the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Hertfordshire 
now sitting near him (Sir E. B. Lytton). 
That right hon. Baronet declared that the 
Government to which he belonged were 
not afraid of the working man, and that 
for his own part he was proud of the Eng- 
lish workman, whether as the simple Eng- 
lish peasant with his homely virtues, or 
the skilled mechanic of the manufacturing 
towns with his thirst for knowledge, and 
with his dreams of a political Utopia quite 
as rational as that of Plato. The right 
hon. Baronet, he presumed from his writ- 
ings, had a better acquaintance with the 
working people of this country than the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he had no fear 
of them, and yet they were told by the 
latter that this Bill was dangerous and re- 
volutionary because it would extend the 
franchise to so many of the working classes. 
The right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire had argued that the Bill, by confer-: 
ring the franchise on £6 and £10 occu- 
piers in boroughs and counties, would ere- 
ate an homogeneous constituency. He did 
not understand the precise meaning of that 
expression; but he thought the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman was open to the same 
objection of creating a homogeneous con- 
stituency, because it would have conferred 
the county franchise on a £10 occupier, 
and the borough franchise on a £10 oecu- 
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pier also, Assuredly in conferring the 
franchise they must take some status— 
they must take people living in houses; 


and, except that the Bill was deficient in | 


not creating other franchises, he could not 
comprehend the objection urged to the ho- 
mogeneous character of the constituency. 
As everybody must live in a house, there 
was, under the £10 occupation franchise, 
every variety in the constituency, and one 
street might comprise both professional 
and commercial men. Until some celestial 
constituency that did not live in houses, 
but descended to the earth at election times 
for the purpose of voting, were obtained, 
he should be unable to understand the ar- 
gument of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
witch (Sir J. Pakington), who never omit- 
ted the opportunity of having a fling at a 
metropolitan constituency, told the House 
that a great number of the Marylebone 
electors very seldom voted. He had ob- 
served, since he had the honour of a seat 
in the House, that nothing told so well in 
a debate as a species of imaginary con- 
versation; and they had been told of an 
imaginary conversation which the right 
hon. Baronet had with a sulky resident in 
Marylebone, who assured the right hon. 
Baronet that he had not interfered in the 
election for the borough, whether on the 
side of Colonel Romilly or of Mr. Edwin 
James. 

Sir Jonn PAKINGTON: It was an ex- 
tract from a pamphlet by Sir John Walsh. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES: This was an 
imaginary conversation—[ Sir JounWatsu: 
No, it is a fact] with a retired optician, a 
Conservative elector. But why should such 
an elector vote if the Liberal interest pre- 
ponderated there? Might not the same 
imaginary conversation be represented as 
having occurred at Droitwich? A Li- 
beral elector living there might very well 
be made to say,—‘* Sir John Paking- 
ton is a Conservative, and he commands 
such influence that it is not the slightest 
use for me to oppose him. I listen, there- 
fore, to his speeches in which he talks a 
good deal about politics and sometimes 
about himself, but I do not vote.” Such 
a person might very well be described as 
sulky and disgusted with the whole system 
of polities, but this furnished no argument 
against the extension of the franchise when 
applied to boroughs in which the Liberal 
interest preponderated. Having said so 
much, he would now venture to make a 
few observations on what he presumed to 
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call the defects of the measure introduced 
by the noble Lord. Firstly, this Bill was de- 
fective on account of its non-enfranchise- 
ment. Secondly, it was defective on ac. 
count of its non-enfranchisement, which 
was a consequence of its other defect. It 
was most defective in not varying the con- 
stituency by giving a lodger franchise, by 
which the Government would have secured 
a great deal of the intelligence, and a 
great deal of the intellect, of the country, 
which he did not hesitate to say would, to 
a certain degree, be a safeguard and a 
ballast to the vessel of the State against 
what appeared to be a too democratic ele- 
ment. The Bill was extremely defective 
again, because it hampered the franchise 
by exacting the payment of rates as a con- 
dition precedent to a vote; because pre- 
tending to be the adjustment of a great 
question, it was the mere skeleton of a 
Bill; and because it provided no system 
for the revision of registration, which he 
believed to be essential in any extension of 
the franchise. A great deal had been said 
about the extent to which the franchise 
under the proposed Bill would be conferred. 
Now, Her Majesty’s Government, through 
the noble Lord, had stated that the in. 
crease of numbers by the £6 franchise 
would be somewhere between 157,000 and 


160,000 electors in boroughs, exclusive of . 


counties. le believed that statement to 
be entirely fallacious, the principle on which 
the returns were made to be fallacious, and 
that the noble Lord was not himself aware 
how far the franchise would be extended 
by his proposed measure. He ventured to 
afiirm that the statement put forth by the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) did not 
give to the House anything like a true 
view of the extent of the new franchise if 
the Bill should pass. [Opposition cheers. ] 
Those cheers came from the opposite side 
of the House, whence he supposed they 
would make the fact an argument to show 
the danger of so increasing the constitu- 
ency. Ile had no such fear, and he drew 
from the fact an argument of the very op- 
posite character. It was essential, in a 
question of reform, when endeavouring, 
after the lapse of a quarter of a century, 
to adjust the representation of the people, 
to have that adjustment based upon a 
sound and permanent foundation. Te was 
not one who thought it necessary every 
year or two to have an extended suffrage 
bill; but that the measure, in order to be 
permanent, should leave no reasonable ob- 
jections on the part of any class who were 
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really entitled to be included in the elec- 
toral body. The Returns upon which the 
Government relied set forth the number of 
male persons resident within any Parlia- 
mentary city or borough in England or 
Wales, or within seven miles thereof, who 
were assessed to the poor rate. But in 
taking the names of persons assessed, they 
took merely those whose names actually 
appeared on the rate-books, whereas every- 
body acquainted with electioneering mat- 
ters knew that under the Compounding 
Acts the names of thousands of tenants 
who would have the franchise could not 
appear. A Return moved for by the hon. 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. Williams), and 
printed in August, 1857, would have ena- 
bled the noble Lord to approximate much 
more closely to the numbers which would 
be enfranchised by his Bill. This Return 
gave the whole number of houses rated 
in six metropolitan boroughs ; and then 
getting the number of houses rated, and 
making the necessary deductions, they 
would arrive at something like the number 
of occupiers. In Marylebone it had been 
stated that 500 persons only would be 
enfranchised under the new Bill; but he 
had ascertained that in St. Pancras alone 
3,760 £6 tenants would receive votes. 
He was delighted at this, but the noble 
Lord, though he professed to be pleased 
at the operation of the Bill, would probably 
be startled at such a result. At all events, 
it was right that before legislating on the 
subject tlie House should distinctly know 
the effect of the proposed measure. As 
hon. Members were aware, an occupier, in 
order to vote must be rated and must pay 
the rates ; but there were two Compound- 
ing Acts in force, the provisions of which 
were resorted to in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts and in many of the large boroughs 
in thousands of instances. The first of 
these Acts, the 59th of George III., after 
reciting that in large and populous towns 
payment of the rates was often evaded, 
went on to enact that in the case of rents 
between £20 and £6 the owners should 
be assessed instead of the occupiers. The 
rate-books, therefore, in these cases merely 
gave the names of owners, who might be 
rated for 50, and as in St. Pancras, some- 
times for 100 houses, and the names of 
the tenants were not given at all. The 
Return of 1857 purported to supply the 
number of houses rated for the relief of the 


be there 39,621 houses (not tenements) 
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rated for the relief of the poor. There 
were no houses under £6 annual value, as 
he had ascertained from inquiry. Primd 


favie it would appear that there were 


39,000 oecupiers who were entitled to vote, 
but the fact was that there were in many 
instances two, three, or four £6 tenants in 
each house. Making then the deduction 
fixed on by the Government—namely, 273 
per cent for changes of residence and occu- 
pancy by females, tho result would show 
that the calculation of the noble Lord as 
to the numbers which would be added to 
the constituency by giving persons who 
paid £6 a year a vote was very much too 
narrow. The noble Lord’s Return set out 
the existing constituency of Finsbury at 
20,951, and the noble Lord informed the 
House that the addition which would be 
made to the constituency by his Bill was 
515. If they deducted 27} per cent from 
39,801, the number of rated houses, they 
would find that the noble Lord’s ecalcula- 
tion was ridiculously absurd. Take next 
the Tower Hamlets. From the Returns it 
appeared that there were 28,483 £10 
voters, and the noble Lord calculated the 
increase by the £6 franchise at only 
5,488 ; but it appeared from a calculation 
by the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
that the number of houses, none of which 
were rated under £6 was 88,327 ; which, 
with the deduction of 27} per cent, would 
be the number of voters under the new 
Bill. Then take Marylebone. The Returns 
showed that constituency to be 21,031; and 
the addition by the £6 franchise would 
only be 406. He was struck by the small 
amount of the expected increase, and made 
inquiries, from which he learned that the 
total number of rated houses in the borough, 
none less than £6, was 43,880. He found 
that in the parish of St. Pancras alone 
the number of houses for which the owner 
and not the occupier was rated was no less 
than 3,796, and therefore there was the 
number of persons who would by very sim- 
ple means obtain a right to vote. With- 
out going into greater details, he would 
only add that, according to the Govern- 
ment Returns, the total addition to the 
aggregate constituencies of Finsbury, the 
Tower Hamlets, Marylebone, Westmin- 
ster, Lambeth, Southwark, and Greenwich 
would be only 13,992: while, taking the 
number of rated houses in those boroughs, 


‘and making a deduction of 273 per cent 
poor in six metropolitan boroughs ; and, | 
taking Finsbury alone, there appeared to | 


for female occupiers, change of residence, 

&c., he found the actual increase would 

be 109,960. He had not confined his in- 
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quiries to the metropolis, but had addressed 
letters to the authorities of about eighty 
other towns, and the result of the informa- 
tion he obtained was that it was impos- 
sible to accept the Government Returns as 
showing the real number of persons who 
would be enfranchised. In Blackburn the 
Government Returns showed an expected 
addition of 1,110, but the town clerk in- 


formed him that there were 3,796 tene- | 


ments in that town for which the owners 
were rated and not the occupiers. He 
found that in Macclesfield there would be 
an increase of 2,760 plus that assigned by 
the Government Returns, and in Bolton 
the increase would be 2,074. In Ashton- 
under-Lyne the real increase would be 


2,000. [Mr. Gipson was understood to ) 
He (Mr. James) had a letter} large extension of the franchise by giving 


dissent. | 
from an intelligent gentleman of that town 
stating that had the Government chosen 
to ask for proper Returns they could have 
obtained the information that was needed, 
but they had chosen to mix up the ques- 
tion of estimated value with that of rating, 
which had produced a series of the grossest 
blunders. That was the statement of a 
strong supporter of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gibson), who was favourable to 
an extension of the franchise, but who 
thought that the real facts ought to be 
made known. The errors in the Govern- 
ment Returns arose from taking the per- 
sons assessed instead of the oceupiers. He 
would state how tenants not assessed might 
become voters. When the owner com- 
pounded for the rates the tenant had a 
right, under the 30th Section of the Re- 
form Act, to claim to be placed upon the 
rate-book ; and a subsequent Act, passed 
at the instance of Sir William Clay, facili- 
tated that proceeding. But it had been 
held in a Court of Law that where the 
owner was rated for a house, if he charged 
any amount, even one shilling, of those 
rates to the tenant, the payment of the 
rates inures to the benefit of the occupier, 
who was entitled to a vote. It had ap- 
peared to him extremely material that the 
House and the country should know some- 
thing of the extent to which the franchise 
would really be extended by the Bill under 
consideration. The very footnotes in the 
Government Returns, however, pointed out 
that the exact numbers could not be as- 
certained with regard to Norwich, Ponte- 
fract, and Finsbury. One of the great 
defects of the Bill was its principle of non- 
disfranchisement. It appeared to him that 
the Government had not had the courage 
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to deal with the Bill as a great question 


ought to be dealt with. If public opinion 
did not back them in the great question of 
Parliamentary Reform it would have been 
almost better to wait until public opinion 
was strong enough to aid them. An im- 
perfect attempt unsettled a great deal and 
settled nothing. It might have been na- 


turally expected that the noble Lord (Lord © 


John Russell), the parent of Reform in 
this country, and who had, moreover, taken 
a very active part in defeating Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government on the question of 
Reform, would bring in a measure, to some 
extent at least, satisfactory. But the Bill 
of 1854, which that noble Lord introduced, 
was a far more satisfactory measure, be- 
cause, while it to some extent tempered a 


intelligence, property, and wealth a pre- 


| ponderating influence, it was a far bolder 


Bill as regarded the question of disfran- 
chisement. The noble Lord proposed, in 
1854, to disfranchise 19 boroughs. By 
that measure he would have had 63 seats 
to dispose of. He appeared to have then 
taken as the basis of his calculations not 
merely the principle of considering popula- 
tion, or that of the number of electors, 
but he combined the two as objects of con- 
sideration, which appeared to him (Mr. 
James) precisely the proper principle to 
adopt. There were many large populations, 
in which from their position there were not 
likely to be many new electors grow up, 
and therefore he thought the pfoper prin- 
ciple was to combine population and elec- 
tors, both for enfranchisement and disfran- 
chisement. The noble Lord, whom he be- 
lieved to be a most sincere Reformer, had 
not, perhaps, that influence which he might 
have had in another Cabinet. He (Mr. 
James) could not fail to remember how, in 
the course of the debate on the Reform 
Bill introduced by the late Government, 
the right hon. Gentleman the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stood up as the 
vindicator of nomination boroughs. Hon. 
Members who heard that able speech might 
have imagined that they were carried 
back into the time when Mr. Croker, the 
mere creature of a rotten borough him- 
self, stood up, in 1831, for Aldborough 
and for rotten boroughs. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was a mere reitera- 
tion of the arguments which Mr. Croker 
adduced. Mr. Croker was the creature 
of the rotten borough system—he never 
ventured to breathe the pure atmosphere 
of a Liberal constituency. Mr. Croker, 
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who established a great reputation, by the 
arguments which he used with extreme 
ability, expired with the system, and his 
political reputation was embalmed in the 
undying satire of the author of Coningsby. 
But the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
noble Lord as well, to some extent repeated 
his arguments, and the noble Lord invoked 
the name of Edmund Burke and of Lord 
Macaulay, as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did also, to support the argument for 
the preservation of nomination, or what 
were called rotten boroughs. Now, there 
never was a greater mistake made in a 
debate than to invoke the name of Lord 
Macaulay in support of an argument for 
nomination boroughs. The noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London sat by the 
side of Lord Macaulay in December, 1831, 
and he could not have forgotten his elo- 
quent denunciation of rotten boroughs in 
opposition to the arguments of Mr. Croker. 
Lord Macaulay said— 


“You close against men of talent the broad 
entrance which ought to stand open to them, and 
in exchange open to them a by-entrance, always 
narrow, always obscure, often filthy, through which 
they often have to pass by crawling on their hands 
and knees. The representative of a nomination 
borough comes into this House wearing the badge 
of slavery. He cannot speak of his independence 
without exciting a panic. That,” said Lord Mac- 
aulay, “is what your system of rotten boroughs 
has done for men of talent.”—[See 3 Hansard, ix. 
383.] 


Tlow, then, could the noble Lord and the 
right hon. Gentleman invoke such a name 
in favour of such a system? Immedi- 
ately that Lord Macaulay had emerged 
from the bondage of Calne he sat for the 
large constituencies of Leeds and Edin- 
burgh, and never dreamed, he (Mr. James) 
ventured to think, to the last moment of 
his existence, of adducing an argument in 
favour of the rotten borough system. In 
1839, Lord Macaulay wrote to Mr. Black, 
“TI shall be able to take part in polities 
as an independent Member of Parliament, 
with the weight and authority of a man 
who speaks in the name of a great and in- 
telligent body of constituents.’’ The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had also alluded to 
Mr. Pitt. What did Mr. Pitt say in his 
speech on the Motion for an inquiry into 
the state of the representation of the coun- 
try? He said: ‘* lavow myself the enemy 
of close boroughs. They are the strong- 
holds of corruption, to which I attribute 
many of the calamities of the country,” 
The noble Lord had spoken of nomination 
boroughs as a kind of harbour of refuge 
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for great men ostracised by some sudden 
caprice of a popular constituency. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke of them as the nurseries 
of rising statesmanship. What sort of har- 
hours of refuge had Thetford, Harwich, 
Ashburton been, and to what eminen} 
statesmen had they given seats in that 
House? He asked the noble Lord to 
point to a single statesman of whom a 
rotten borough had been a nursery since 
1832? [An Hon. Memper: Tiverton ?] 
Tiverton a nursery. It surely was not an 
infant statesman who was nursed at Tiver- 
ton, but a statesman whom they were all 
proud to see in that House. The system 
of disfranchisement proposed by the noble 
Lord in the present Bill seemed not only 
extraordinary but incomprehensible. Tiver- 
ton, for instance, was still to return two 
Members. Tiverton, taking the noble 
Lord’s return, had 750 electors. And yet 
one Member was to be taken away from 
Guildford, which had a constituency of 937. 
There was another borough, Tavistock, in 
which it was supposed that a noble Duke 
had some interest. Tavistock was to keep 
its two Members—it had 467 electors. 
Hertford was to lose one Member, and it 
had 1,803. Malton, where it was supposed 
the Whig interest predominated, was to 
keep its two Members, with 789 electors, 
Maldon, however, was to lose one, with 
1,213. Wycombe was to keep two Mem- 
bers, with 521 electors. Dorchester on the 
other hand was to lose one, with 551. He 
protested that he could not understand the 
principle on which those changes were 
made. If he was told that it was founded 
entirely upon population—then he declared 
such a principle was quite wrong. The 
principle of 1854 was far better. The 
proper way was not to consider the amount 
of population alone but to look to the 
number of persons likely to grow into 
electors, The result, however, of the prin- 
ciple adapted appeared to have been sin- 
gularly fortunate for Whig boroughs. In 
the metropolitan boroughs there was a 
large number of respectable and intelli- 
gent persons occupying portions of houses. 
Many hon. Members must have received 
letters from persons of various classes oc- 
cupying apartments, perhaps for seven 
years, paying perhaps £50 or £100 a 
year for them, and yet having no vote— 
persons managing schools among the rest, 
or persons occupying rooms in public in- 
stitutions. The noble Lord would not it 
seemed condescend to take a lesson from the 
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Reform Bill introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, and yet it contained a most valuable 
principle—that of the lodger franchise. 
Vulgar epithets might be applied to such 
a principle—it might be termed a ‘fancy 
franchise ’’"—but it was a franchise of a 
large and an intellectual portion of the 
community, which would fairly counter- 
balance the very great extension proposed 
in the Bill. That principle was entirely 
ignored in the present Bill. The Bill of 
1854, which was, no doubt, to some extent 
a precedent for the Bill of the right hon. 
Member for Bucks, contained that fran- 
chise, which he believed to be a safe one, 
but the noble Lord, for reasons which he 
could not comprehend, had omitted it from 
his present measure. Then there was 
another defect, which would seem very 
considerable in the eyes of persons really 
attached to the Liberal cause— it pre- 
served a constant impediment to the ex- 
ercise of the franchise, by exacting as a 
condition the payment of rates, which in 
the Bill of 1854 was given up. In 1854 
the noble Lord stated that the payment of 
rent was a sufficient evidence of solvency. 
By insisting on the payment of rates per- 
sons were often disfranchised, not through 
their own fault. It was a monstrous injus- 
tice that persons should be disfranchised 
for no fault of their own, and no one could 
doubt that under the present Bill great 
numbers of voters, both in counties and bo- 
roughs, would be disfranchised for not hav- 
ing paid their rates at a particular day. 
This he believed would have the effect of 
destroying one-half of the proposed exten- 
sion of the suffrage, by shackling, as it 
would do, the exercise of the voter’s pri- 
vilege. He thought this Bill, if it passed 
with all those defects, could hardly lead to 
a settlement of this question. It did not 
appear that it was to meet with any oppo- 
sition on the second reading in that House. 
The Bill would probably go into Committee, 
and then, he hoped, efforts would be made 
to amend and improve it. What fate might 
be reserved for it in ‘‘ another place” it was 
impossible to say, but he thought there 
would be considerable hesitation before the 
responsibility was incurred of rejecting it. 
A large number of intelligent persons were 
anxiously awaiting—not pressing by turbu- 
lence or violent excitement—the passing of 
a Reform measure. He believed that both 
parties in the House were deeply interest- 
ed in having the question of Reform in the 
representation of the people satisfactorily 
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set at rest. He trusted that on going into 
Committee they would be able to introduce 
clauses which would make it a Bill some. 
thing worthy of the name of a Bill to amend 
the representation of the people, and he 
trusted, too, that there would be consider. 
able hesitation before the responsibility was 
incurred of rejecting the measure. Ona 
former occasion a great statesman, now 
passed away, had warned his Peers in the 
House of Lords to be careful how they in. 
terfered in the mighty Corn-law struggle, 
between the people and their food. He 
trusted some statesman equally judicious 
would advise them to be cautious how they 
interfered between the people and their just 
political rights. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not brought forward a measure 
equal to the occasion. They were bold, 
some thought them reckless, in their finan- 
cial measures—they were cowards on the 
question of political reform. The present 
Parliament, which would be memorable for 
great measures of social and financial in- 
terest, gave a remarkable opportunity for 
adjusting for a quarter of a century the 
great question of Parliamentary Reform. 
The Government had lost the opportunity 
of which they had not the courage to avail 
themselves, and upon them must rest the 
responsibility of having disappointed, as 
they had done, the just expectations of a 
forbearing and intelligent people. 

Mr. HARDY said, that although he 
had listened with attention to the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for Maryle- 
bone, he found a difficulty in understanding 
on which side it had been made. The facts 
he had adduced and the arguments found- 
ed on them, ceemed to put him in a di- 
lemma in whieh the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman wished to place hon. Members un 
the Opposition side of the House, and to 
impose on him the duty of moving a direct 
negative to tle second reading of the Bill, 
as one wholly insufficient to meet the ne- 
cessities of the times. But the course adopt- 
ed with regard to the Bill was in his opin- 
ion one due to the importance of the sub- 
ject, for it showed that there was no disin- 
clination on the part of the Conservatives 
to consider a proper measure of reform; 
and if they criticised the measure of the 
noble Lord, that did not preclude them 
from saying that they were as anxious as 
he could be to carry out a Reform of the 
representation of the people. If they de- 
scribed this measure as reckless and revo- 
lutionary it was because they found that it 
tended downwards, and that its ultimate 
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effect would be to destroy the existing con- 
stitution altogether. But it was not neces- 
sary to adopt the Bill in its present shape, 
nor was it necessary for the House at that 
moment to express an opinion as to how it 
was to be amended. The noble Lord called 
on this Parliament — the very Parliament 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. James) had appealed, to do justice to 
the people—to commit suicide, to destroy 
itself, and to destroy itself for what? was 
it to produce a better Legislature than that 
which was then sitting ? The House had 
not yet heard from any Member of the 
Government what was the object of the 
Bill, whether it was simply to admit with- 
in the pale of the constitution certain per- 
sons now excluded from it, or whether it 
met the object to which the right hon. 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment referred in a speech which he made 
some time previous, when he said it would 
be incumbent on any individual who pro- 
posed a Reform Bill to show what were the 
grievances to be remedied and what were 
the objects to be obtained, and to show also 
that better government would Le secured 
by the change than was attained by the 
operation of the existing Parliament. He 
(Mr. Hardy) confessed that it was with no 
little astonishment he saw this Bill pro- 
duced as the result of the deliberations of 
the Cabinet, because he could not forget 
the words of the right hon. the Home Se- 
cretary, nor could he forget what fell from 
the noble Viscount at the head of the Go- 
vernment, when that noble Viscount, speak- 
ing of what was necessary for a Reform 
Bill, totally ignored the principle now put 
forward, repudiated what had been stated 
by the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London, and sketched out a scheme to- 
tally at variance with that now before the 
House, But since that time there had been 
a compact. In former times they had 
heard of the ‘* Lichfield House compact;”’ 
now they had the ‘ Willis’s Rooms com- 
pact.”” There was a meeting in Willis’s 
Rooms. But it seemed that the hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone had 
not been consulted on the subject; the 
whole affair had been given into the hands 
of one hon. Member of the House, who, 
according to his own friends, ruled the Ca- 
binet, and was the ‘‘ out-door agent”’ of the 
Government, as one of his friends at Man- 
chester had called him. And what said 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, who was the only Member of 
the Government that had spoken? Did 
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he speak of the Bill as one strengthening 
the constitution and benefiting the people ? 
On the contrary, he spoke of it ** with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness;”’ 
and he stated that they ‘had been asked”’ 
to bring in a measure, and that no Govern- 
ment could sit on those benches which did 
not bring in a Bill to amend the repre- 
sentation, that no Bill would be satisfac- 
tory which contained ‘much less” than 
the present. That was all he said in its 
favour; and then he went on to say that 
he hoped it would be ‘a safe and satis- 
factory”’ settlement of the question. The 
House had heard from the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Marylebone what he con- 
sidered satisfactory, and that as far as he 
was concerned the Bill would not be in 
any sense satisfactory. Hon. Members 
also on that side of the House were of 
opinion that the Bill was not safe, and he 
wished to know whom the present Bill was 
introduced to conciliate. The great masses 
of the people were in favour of a moderate 
measure of Reform. Was this measure, 
then, to be given to them as a satisfactory 
measure, or was it given to those who 
looked beyond it, who looked to something 
ulterior? The Bill was avowedly a Bill 
not for the better quality of the constitu- 
ency, but simply to add to them in num- 
bers. It was quantity, not quality, that 
was proposed to be brought. into the Con- 
stitution. It was said that the working 
classes ought to be added to the voters. 
It had been assumed throughout the debate 
—he would not say by those who spoke in 
favour of the Bill, for, with a slight excep- 
tion, no one had spoken in favour of it— 
that the working classes were at present 
excluded. He denied, however, that the 
working classes were excluded from taking 
their part in the working of the constitu- 
tion. Even under the £10 franchise there 
had always been working men admitted, 
and by the raising of rents and the decrease 
in the value of money, many constituencies 
were largely increasing and many were be- 
ing added to the constituent body by their 
industry and their prudence. The object 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 was, that by 
giving a franchise of £10 a constituency 
would be secuted, not of men living from 
hand to mouth, not of men living by daily 
labour, but men who had acquired some- 
thing by their thrift and their prudence, and 
had some stake in the country. It was 
distinctly put forward as one of the advan- 
tages of the Bill that it would not give 
the vote to those living by day labour, be- 
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cause it was supposed that that class was 
more liable to corruption and to be influ- 
enced by demagogues than persons in the 
class above. The hon. and learned Mem. 
ber for Marylebone had spoken of the pre- 
sent state of the constituencies as not 
being homogeneous ; but the effect of the 
present Bill would be that a single class 
of voters would overbear and override all 
the constituency. The hon. and learned 
Member, took exception to a statement 
made by his right hon, Friend (Sir John 
Pakington), who pointed out the large 
number of electors in great constituencies 
who did not vote. But it would be found 
that upon several occasions a majority of 
the electors for Marylebone, to the number 
of 11,000, did not vote, and that the whole 
business was done by 9,000 voters. It 
was clear, therefore, that partizan clubs 
could influence the more active part of the 
electors who governed the election, and that 
the more respectable part of the electors 
kept back from the poll. The Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster told the House 
that the object of this Bill was to give ad- 
mission to the working man ; but the coarse 
process of lowering the franchise was not 
the way in which this object ought to be 
attained. He agreed with Mr. Austin in 
his pamphlet, that as they went down the 
social scale it would be impossible to resist 
a further influx on the same principle of 
lowering the franchise. Mr. Austin con- 
tended that ‘‘every extension of the fran- 
chise, in the direction of universal suffrage, 
tended to introduce it, for the jealousy and 
ambition of the excluded classes were in- 
flamed by the admission of those whose 
place in the social scale was not higher 
than their own.” Tle agreed with this 
opinion, and had no doubt that if the 
principle were laid down, that the great 
body of the working classes were to be 
admitted without selection, those who did 
not live in £6 houses would also claim 
to be enfranchised. Parliament would be 
unable to stop; and this was the only 
reason why the Bill was supported by any 
party in the country. He was wrong in 
saying that no one had supported it, for 
two hon. Members had spoken in favour of 
the Bill, The hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld), an earnest Radical re- 
former, spoke in its favour. But how? 
Not as a safe and satisfactory settlement 
of the question, but as a means by which 
he could place the lever of reform on a 
better footing to rouse the masses to put 
down what he considered to be a system of 
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class government injurious to the country, 
In this he was followed by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), whose 
support alone rendered this a most sus- 
picious Bill. The hon. Member had in- 
terrupted his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dorsetshire (Mr. Ker Seymer) by exclaim- 
ing, ‘I never said that this Bill would 
not settle the franchise.”” That was true; 
but did the hon. Member for Birmingham 
ever say that it would settle the franchise ? 
That hon. Gentleman was cautious in the 
House, but bold out of it. If the Bill was 
to settle the franchise, why did the hon, 
Member in his speech upon it threaten the 
House with the indignation of 20,000,000 
of people, and of 6,000,000 of adult males? 
Did the hon, Member wish the House to 
give the franchise to those 6,000,000 of 
adults? Ilis argument, if that were not 
his meaning, seemed to be a little difficult 
to understand. He called on the House 
to say whether they were for reform or 
not, and then they would see whether or 
not he could get up a storm in the coun 
try. Ile (Mr. Hardy) replied, that though 
not adverse to reform, they were not for 
such a reform as the hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
Bright) wished, because they saw that he 
supported the Bill, not as a settlement, 
but to get a standing-ground with an im- 
mensely-increased constituency, and so to 
overbear and override the property and in- 
telligence of the country. And then the 
hon. Member for Birmingham out of the 
House threatened something more. Sur- 
rounded by the great manufacturers he 
declared that if Parliament did not pass 
this Bill there would be delegates from 
every trades’ union in the country sitting 
in London. What did that mean? Did 
he mean to say that the trades unions re- 
presented the £6 householders only, or the 
whole of the working classes? The hon. 
Member took exception to the representa- 
tions of his right hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Whiteside) with respect to the views 
of the working classes on trades’ combina- 
tions and political economy. Curiously 
enough, about that time he received the 
speech of a Canadian gentleman recently 
published, who quoted a document that 
showed that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman and his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Disraeli) were not wrong as to the views of 
the working classes in trades unions. The 
document was issued in 1850 by the Me- 
tropolitan trades delegates, who said that, 

“The middle classes, whose predominant influ- 
eNce and power were acknowledged and accepted, 
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had introduced as principles of action the meanest 
incentives and motives that can animate the hu- 
man mind, namely, the free and full action of un- 
enlightened self-interest, the unqualified love of 
wealth and the gratification of this love; and 
that their political philosophy was wholly mercan- 
tile.” 

The whole document justified the state- 
ment of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Dis- 
racli) that the views of the working classes 
had been in favour of protection to native 
industry as against free trade, for it con- 
tained these words :-— 

«We advance and maintain the principle that 
established and home trade should first be con- 
sidered and preferred, and that changes and foreign 
trade should only be undertaken by means of that 
value or capital which may be over and above 
what is required for maintaining in their employ- 
ments the members of each nation.” 


Such was their political economy, which he 
only threw in by the way, as allusion had 
been made to the subject. Again, the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, at many meet- 
ings and by a regular scheme had shown 
himself favourable to a rating suffrage 
throughout the country. He used this Bill 
as a stepping-stone to giving a vote to every 
man who was rated. But had they not had 
some warning on this subject? A Commit- 
tee had been sitting in the other House 
of Parliament, which had communicated to 
that House the result of their investigation. 
And what did they find as the resuit? The 
inquiry was directed to the effect of the 
Small Tenements Act. ‘he result was 
just what might have been anticipated from 
any such rash and reckless extension of the 
suffrage as was proposed, and was looked 
forward to by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham. What, he would ask, had been the 
result even of the original Municipal Cor- 
porations Act? Were men chosen who 
were fitted by their intelligence and wealth 
to regulate municipal affairs, or were not 
agitators rather elected, who made the 
town-councils the means of influencing the 
elections of Members of Parliament? But 
under the extension caused by the Small 
Tenaments Act what was the result? In 
one constituency the Committee found that 
rate-payers who were rated at £26,000 
were in the minority, while the majority, 
which returned the members of the town- 
council, were only rated at £4,000. In 
another case the minority were rated at 
£16,000, while the majority, who deter- 
mined the whole election, were rated at 
only £661. In another town of 5,300 elec- 
tors, 1,000 represented £27,000 ; while 
4,300 only represented a rating of £7,000. 
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IIad the present system of municipal elec- 
tions checked expenses in boroughs? On 
the contrary, the borough rates were 
frequently so heavy, that persons were 
driven out of boroughs, and resided in 
the neighbourhood to get out of the way 
of the increasing borough rates. If they 
gave immense powers of taxation into 
the hands of those who paid little towards 
it, the result would naturally be that 
they would lay the burden on their richer 
ueighbours. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham laid great stress on the eonnee- 
tion between numbers and property, as 
shown in the income tax, and similar Re- 
turns, as proving the rights of the large 
towns to additional representatives, But 
these Returns became wholly fallacious 
when they were made a ground for extend- 
ing the suffrage by lowering the franchise, 
because it would put into the hands of 
those who had no property, the power of 
controlling those who paid the very income 
tax on which the hon, Member founded the 
claims to an increased representation; they 
were, in fact, about to make the persons 
who did not pay, control those who did, 
When they found that it worked in this de- 
plorable manner in the municipal franchise 
was it not enough to make them pause be- 
fore they introduced it also into the Parlia- 
mentary? Was there anything else that 
they had discovered in this inquiry by the 
Lords’ Committee into the working of the 
municipal franchise? Had they not dis- 
covered, and was it not confirmed by other 
inquiries which had been instituted, that an 
extended franchise directly tended to in- 
crease corruption to an unbounded extent ? 
The Report of the Committee spoke of it in 
strong terms. Hired canvassers were em- 
ployed, electors were bribed with drink - 
and small payments of money; and it was 
abundantly proved that large expenditure 
was thus incurred in connection with the 
municipal elections, with the view of in- 
fluencing the return of Representatives to 
Parliament. What, then, would be the ef- 
fect if those very electors, who were so cor- 
ruptible in municipal elections, were to be 
brought in a mass into the Parliamentary 
elections—as brought in a mass they would 
be, because in the great boroughs at least 
there were rated houses below the value, few 
if any of £6; and if the people chose to 
take upon themselves the payment of the 
rates, which they might easily do without 
inereasing their rent, they would all be ad- 
mitted to the franchise, and so the whole 
municipal constituency, part of which was 
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now excluded from the Parliamentary elec- 
tions, would come in and influence those 
elections to an inconceivably greater ex- 
tent than they did now. The Committee of 
the Lords further said that no trifling de- 
terioration of the constituency was caused 
by this arrangement in towns, by which 
the direct ratepayers were outnumbered by 
those who paid no rates or paid them only 
indirectly, and urged that the actual, di- 
rect, and continuous payment of rates 
should be made the indispensable condi- 
tion of municipal suffrage. There was 
nothing in the evidence bearing on the 
municipal which did not equally apply to 
the Parliamentary suffrage, and yet it was 
already proposed that the actual payment of 
rates, which formed so important a check 
upon the admission of improper persons, 
should now be swept away. The hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone showed 
conclusively that the Returns submitted by 
the Government were quite fallacious as 
the basis of any estimate of the proposed 
additions to the constituency, and that the 
occupants of small tenements might, by an 
arrangement to pay their own rates, which 
they could easily make, claim to be regis- 
tered as voters in incredible numbers. He 
would now view these Returns in another 
light. They were, he understood, founded 
on what was called the gross estimated 
rental column of the poor-rate book ; but 
a correspondent of the leading journal, 
who he supposed had had some connec- 
tion with their compilation, asserted that 
they represented also the rental actually 
paid to the landlords. That assertion he 
disputed in the strongest terms. He was 
sure it was not correct. Now for the 
proof. The proof in the first place, was 
‘ manifest on the face of these Returns, 
because there were several towns where 
the £10 householders were fewer than the 
£10 voters; and therefore, there were 
men who enjoyed votes as occupants of 
£10 houses, but whose names were not 
entered in the columns devoted to gross 
estimated rental in the rate-book. They 
would find that the number of £10 houses, 
as given in that column, was fewer than 
the number of £10 voters. There were 
no fewer than forty boroughs where that 
was the case. An hon. Friend had given 
him an instance of what took place in his 
own borough. A man claimed before the 
revising barrister to vote on a £10 house. 
There was produced against him the rate- 
book, from which it appeared that he was 
assessed at the sum of £4 10s. This 
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would not give more on the gross esti- 
mated rental than £6 ; and yet he proved 
to the barrister that he paid a rent of £10, 
and was admitted on the register. How 
was it that there was such a difference be- 
tween the actual and the estimated rental ? 
It arose partly from this cause, that in 
boroughs which consisted not of one parish 
but of many, there was a continual struggle 
going on between the parishes to keep the 
rating as low as possible in order to lessen 
their respective proportion of the borough 
rate. In the same way an effort was made 
in county parishes to keep down the gross 
estimated rental, in order that each might 
escape from paying its fair proportion of 
the county rate ; and the consequence was 
that in the majority of cases the gross esti- 
mated rental did not represent the actual 
rental. He could give one or two instances 
in cases where he had himself made in- 
quiries. The borough which he had the 
honour to represent (Leominster) was di- 
vided into two portions—the main parish, 
in the town itself, and what was called the 
out parish. In the borough parish there 
had been no column of the gross estimated 
rental kept for a number of years; so that 
the only return for the borough was in 
point of fact the rateable value, which 
it was clear was much below the actual 
amount. In the out parish the gross esti- 
mated rental was fixed, as far as it could 
be ascertained, at the actual rental paid to 
the landlord with a deduction of 15 per 
cent. With regard to the town of Ban- 
bury, he had received a letter from a gen- 
tlemen on whose statements he could rely, 
in which it was stated :— 

“In the township of Nethercop, the most popu- 
lous part of the Borough of Banbury, the gross 
estimated rental stated in the rate-book is, on an 
average, only three-fourths of the actual rental, 
and, in some instances, not half that amount. The 
consequence is, that a great number of houses 
which are really of the value of £6 are excluded 
from the overseer’s return. Lord John Kussell 
estimates the additional electors in Banbury at 
194, but in reality there will be about 400. 


He believed he might appeal to every Gen- 
tlemen who represented a large consti- 
tuency to confirm his statements. He would 
like to appeal to the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham on this subject, because he had 
heard, not indeed from the hon. Member, 
but from other sources, that the state of 
things in the town of Nottingham had been 
wholly misrepresented. He believed the 
same would be found to be the case over 
almost the whole country. The gross esti- 
mated rental was perhaps three-fourths of 
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less. If so those Returns must be wholly 
fallacious, and he must say that the Go- 
vernment itself did not seem to have en- 
tire confidence in those Returns, or why 
had they not made the slightest opposition 
only a few evenings ago to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of inquiry in the 
House of Lords. He might be told that 
it was part of the arrangement that the 
inquiry should not interrupt the progress of 
the Bill. It might be also said that the 
noble Lord had confidence in his Returns, 
and no fear of their standing the proof. 
But when the noble Lord took upon him- 
self to declare, on his responsibility as a 
Cabinet Minister, that a Motion for re- 
ferring the Bill to a Select Committee 
in that House would be equivalent to a 
rejection of the Bill, why should the Com- 
mittee in the other House be sanctioned 
—at least not resisted by the whole Cabi- 
net—unless they felt that there were, after 
all, some grounds for inquiry. Either the 
inquiry was needful or it was not; and 
he wished to ask the noble Lord to say 
whether the whole Cabinet had confidence 
in the accuracy of these Returns or not ? 
If they had not, then inquiry was need- 
ed, and it was monstrous, after the man- 
ner in which the accuracy of the Returns 
had been questioned, to press the House 
to pass the Bill before they were furnish- 
ed with reliable data on which to form 
their judgment of what would be its effect. 
They were told they ought not to repre- 
sent what was proposed as a homogene- 
ous addition to the franchise, but he con- 
tended that this measure would be an ac- 
tual transfer of power. It would take 
away the power from the present constitu- 
ency and would give it to a class of which 
they knew comparatively nothing—a class 
into whose character and position the noble 
Lord and his colleagues had sanctioned an 
inquiry in the other House of Parliament, 
though they were to be allowed none in 
that House. Surely the noble Lord could 
never mean to ask them to legislate blind- 
fold on so important a subject, on the 
ground that any errors they might fall 
into would be corrected elsewhere, or was 
the inquiry in the other House nothing 
but a mockery, a delusion, and a snare ? 
He appealed from the noble Lord to the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and he asked him whether it 
was fair or just to press the House to le- 
gislate without sufficient means of informa- 
tion. He appealed to him to allow the 
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House an opportunity of weighing this 
question in nicer and more accurate scales 
than his noble Colleague had offered them; 
and to give them the same opportunity for 
obtaining accurate information as the Go- 
vernment had granted to noble Lords in 
‘another place.’”? The noble Viscount, 
pressed either by the arguments or by 
something else on the part of his noble 
Colleague, had yielded those more Conser- 
vative sentiments which he entertained and 
expressed when sitting on the Opposition 
benches last year; while the noble Lord 
the Member for London had carried out all 
he expressed when he sat below the gang- 
way, under his leading—but it was folly to 
talk of leading, it was dragging. The Go- 
vernment was dragged. They knew it well. 
There was not a Member in the House who, 
in spite of the insincerity of public men, 
did not know that those who sat on and 
behind the Treasury Bench were dragged 
reluctantly along; that they had no sym- 
pathy for the measure; that in their hearts 
they disapproved of it, though they dared 
not speak out their sentiments. But the ° 
time was coming when they must speak 
out, for hon. Members on his side of the 
House were determined that the Bill should 
be fully considered. It was folly to repre- 
sent the opposition to the measure as mani- 
festing a resistance to reform in any shape. 
What hon. Members said was, give us in- 
formation; tell us what is your object; show 
us whether, by this Bill, we shall obtain a 
better Government for the country than we 
at present possess. The Secretary for the 
Home Department said he had prepared 
and was ready to bring in a Bill for mak- 
ing a proper valuation. That would be a 
means of ascertaining what sort of consti- 
tuency, both in towns and counties, would 
be obtained ; but meanwhile the Govern- 
ment called on that Parliament, which was 
elected not only to pass a Reform Bill, but 
to deal with other great questions of the 
country—they called on that Parliament, 
which they thought fit to deal with ques- 
tions that were tantamount to a fiscal revo- 
lution—nay, a Parliament which had sanc- 
tioned a fiscal revolution—they called on 
that Parliament to declare that it was not 
fit to conduct the ordinary affairs of the 
country. The effect on hon. Members them- 
selves was most disastrous. It led them 
away from the consideration of their proper 
duties, to consider what they were to say to 
their constituents next year, rather than 
what they were to do now; for it was obvi- 
ous that in the whole of these debates hon. 
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they should have to appear hereafter be- 
fore the new constituency of which they 
might have spoken. Yielding to the dicta- 
tion of the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
the Government were about to swamp con- 
stituencies which had done justice to the in- 
terests of the country. Numbers, according 
to the hon. Member for Birmingham, were 
a cure for everything. They would enable 
us to live at peace with all the world, to 
place taxes on the right shoulders, to get 
rid of corruption. He ventured to say, on 
the contrary, that lowering the franchise in 
the mass, without consideration or selection, 
would promote war, extravagance, and cor- 
ruption. The author of the Bill had said 
that he was going to effect his object in a 
direct and simple way, and made simpli- 
city the merit of the Bill. He wished the 
noble Lord would confine his simplicity to 
foreign affairs. The Constitution of this 
country was a complex thing; it was not a 
Constitution made by the hou. Member for 
Birmingham ; it had grown and adapted 
itself to the various wants of the people ; 
it was full of what the hon. Member would 
eall anomalies, but they were anomalies of 
the most valuable kind, which promoted the 
national interest and prevented the posses- 
sors of wealth and intelligence being over- 
ridden by mere numbers. There were great 
varicties of franchises prior to 1832, and 
what did the noble Lord himself say in 
1854? He regretted that the Reform Bill 
of 1832 destroyed so many franchises, and 
that in confining themselves so much to 
one species of franchise ouly, he had not 
made it sufficiently various, and therefore 
not sufficiently comprehensive. Surely the 
noble Lord had arrived at years of discre- 
tion, in 1854, when he endeavoured to re- 
store some of those complexities; surely 
the noble Lord was not then an infant le- 
gislator, and yet it appeared that now the 
noble Lord saw things in a different light, 
and simplicity was the only object to be 
aimed at. In like manner the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster said they could accomplish 
their object better by the direct and simple 
means of this Bill. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would tell them what their 
object was. Ile could understand and 
appreciate the views of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. His view was an ulte- 
rior one; he told them so himself, not, 
indeed, in that House, but in other places. 
He meant to go on to a rating franchise; 
and he told his friends to accept of this 
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Members had been afraid to speak out lest ! disfranchisement of twenty-five Members 


for the present, as it would help them to 
get rid of all small nomination boroughs, 
But it did not follow that a small borough 
was a nomivation borough. There was as 
much independence in many small boroughs 
as was to be found in some of the largest 
cities in the kingdom, and he for one would 
rather be the free choice of a small but in- 
dependent constituency than the nominee 
of a public-house clique, which it was well 
known dictated the returns in many of 
the large towns, When all other argu- 
ments failed him the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham assured them that in following 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
they were following a man who walked in 
the light of the Constitution, who valued 
what had been done by his ancestors, and 
who appreciated the advantages of an aris- 
tocracy. If that were so, how striking the 
contrast presented by the hon. Member him- 
self. When he looked back, it was only 
to malign the aristocracy. But which of 
the noble Lords were they to follow—the 
noble Lord of 1852, the noble Lord of 
1854, or the noble Lord of 1860—beeause 
anything more different than the schemes 
brought forward at those periods could not 
possibly be conceived. An interesting his- 
tory had been given in “‘ another place ”’ of 
the cireumstances connected with the Bill 
of 1852. It was said to have been predicted 
by a great statesman that the Act of 1832 
would stand until the noble Lord was in 
extremis, That prediction was fulfilled to 
the letter, because it was only when the 
noble Lord felt himself in extremis that 
the Bill of 1852 was proposed. But could 
anything be conceived more opposed to 
each other than the noble Lord’s Bill of 
1854 and the present measure? There 
they had a variety of franchises—they had 
the representation of minorities—they had 
rating clauses and residence to the extent 
of two and a half years, The noble Lord 
then said :— 

“ Leaving out, therefore, those-who have not a 
certain degree of independence, or at least those 
who, not having given sufficient proof of it by con- 
tinued occupation to entitle them to vote—that is 
leaving out all those living in houses rated under £6 
and taking in all those who are rated above £6 a 
year, provided they shall have fulfilled the municipal 
term of residence (7.¢., two years and a half before 
registration). By this means we should obtain an 
extensive representation of the country, which will 
include within its limits a large number of the 
working men, those who are most remarkable for 
steadiness of conduct, &c., and are enabled to in- 
habit dwellings of a better character than those 
occupied by the great mass of their fellow-work- 
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The present Bill was a very different mea- 
sure. It contained no rating, but a £6 
rental franchise—no representation of mi- 
norities, no franchise from payment of in- 
come tax, no lodger franchise, no degree 
at the university franchise, no savings bank 
franchise—though all these were put in as 
checks on the lowered franchise in 1854; 
and yet he would venture to say that the 
noble Lord’s intellect was as keen and his 
abilities as great when he proposed that 
measure in 1854 as they were now. Yet 
they were asked to take the noble Lord as 
their leader, the noble Lord who was drag- 
ging after him those who should be his 
ready followers, the noble Lord who, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, would be sure to lead them in the 
path of the Constitution. He could not 
help thinking that upon this question of 
Parliamentary Reform the hon. Member 
for Birmingham was something like the 
giant of old, the renowned Cacus, who 
dragged his victims backwards to his cave, 
so that their footsteps might point the 
other way. The hon. Member had got his 
spoil by the tail, but though he might say, 
pointing to the footsteps, that they were 
in the path of the Constitution, everybody 
knew whither he was leading his dupes. 
Though the footsteps might point outwards, 
he was dragging them down into the demo- 
cratic abyss. They knew well that the 
hon. Member for Birmingham did not walk 
in the light of the Constitution. He ma- 
-ligned the aristocracy. Now, he maintain- 
ed that in this country it was essential for 
liberty that there should be a strong and 
powerful aristocracy. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham might exult in what he 
called the social liberty of a neighbouring 
country, he might prefer despotism with 
equality and social liberty to constitutional 
liberty. But there could be no doubt that 
if his policy were adopted we must have 
democracy, or despotism founded upon de- 
mocracy. Burke—a greater man than, 
probably, any that now sat in the House 
—said, speaking of the House of Com- 
mons as a link connecting the Crown and 
the House of Lords with the masses,— 

“ That artificial representation being once dis- 
credited and overturned all goes to pieces, and no- 
thing but a French demoeracy or arbitrary mon- 
archy can possibly exist.” 

In 1854 there was an apathy to which the 
apathy of that time was not to be com- 
pared. They did not then view with the 
dread they did now the indiscriminate low- 
ering of the franchise, for they bad not had 
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so much experience of the evils resulting 
from the system, and the operation of a 
widely extended suffrage in America and 
Australia. Since that period, however, 
they had been obliged to look to what was 


| passing in those countries, and it was found 


that so vast an extent of the suffrage did not 
produce to reflective minds results so satis- 
factory as the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham had previously assured them would be. 
the case. Again they were now told that 
the Bili was but a step in disfranchisement. 
But, as he had said, he believed many of 
those small boroughs were as independent 
as the larger ones, Allusion had been 
made to the different views expressed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on this 
point last year and those he now held ; the 
Proteus-like changes of that hon, Gentle- 
man were such that it was idle to dwell 
upon one ease as an illustration, but upon 
this particular point the best and only real 
refutation of his present views would be, if 
the House could bear them unenlivened by 
the telling delivery of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, that the Clerk at the table should 
read the various speeches that had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman from 
time to time upon the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, had not spoken 
in favour of nomination boroughs, but in 
favour of small boroughs, as admitting 
Members of ability who might not have an 
opportunity of coming through the larger 
boroughs. An American writer and law- 
yer of the greatest eminence, Mr. Justice 
Story, saw the real excellence of the Bri- 
tish constitution :— 

“In England” (he says) “the House of Com- 
mons, as a representative body, is founded on no 
uniform principle, either of numbers, classes, or 
places, such diversities being important checks 
upon undue legislation as facilitating the repre- 
sentation of ditferent interests and opinions, and 
securing a well-balanced and intelligent repre- 
sentation of all the various classes of society.” 
That view was borne out by the results ar- 
rived at in this country. The disfranchise- 
ment proposed by the Bill proceeded on no 
distinct principle. Disfranchisement should 
be carried so far only as it was thought 
advisable to enfranchise, but with no ul- 
terior objects. There was, however, a pro- 
vision in the present Bill which appeared 
to be most objectionable, and a step in 
the direction in which the hon. Member 
for Birmingham desired to proceed. The 
proposition to give three Members to large 
towns was the beginning of that course 
which the hon. Member for Birmingham 
wished to be completed; for that hon, 
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Member had put forward schemes for al- 
lotting six, seven, or eight Members to 
large constituencies. He maintained, then, 
that giving three Members to boroughs 
would inevitably lead to population being 
taken as the ground for apportioning the 
number of representatives. He doubted 
whether it was prudent ever to create what 
were called unicorn counties, and the in- 
crease in many of those counties was now 
sufficient to justify their being formed 
into two divisions. An important point 
omitted in the Bill related to the ques- 
tion of the boundaries of boroughs. 
This ought to receive consideration, as 
it was a question whether, where boroughs 
had considerably extended beyond the li- 
mits fixed in 1832, but where the popu- 
lation beyond the boundaries were of a 
homogeneous character, those boundaries 
ought not to be re-adjusted so as to in- 
clude them in the list of voters. He would 
not, however, dwell upon this point. Then 
the hon. and learned Member for Maryle- 
bone (Mr. E. James) had spoken upon the 
question of registration. Certainly, if they 
were going to have such vast constituen- 
cies, it would be essential to have a cheap 
and easy form of registration, or the ex- 
penses would be enormous; and it was idle 
to carry a Bill without due provision for 
giving full effect to its objects being made 
in it. There was one point, by the way, 
in which the hon. and learned Member 
needed correction. He had spoken of Mr. 
Croker as the representative of a nomina- 
tion borough ; but the fact was that Mr. 
Croker was at the time the representative 
of the University of Dublin, and was not, 
therefore, personally interested in nomina- 
tion boroughs. He confessed that one of 
his chief objections to the present Bill, 
which had been allowed to proceed without 
meeting with any distinct opposition, arose 
out of the mode in which it was supported. 
He found that the only real supporters of 
the Bill were those who wanted to carry 
it further. It was because he believed 
that they were right in their anticipations 
who thought and desired that the Bill 
would create a fiscal revolution, so that the 
taxes should be laid entirely on one class, 
that he was opposed to it; and he be- 
lieved also that the Bill would give power 
to those who paid no taxes to involve this 
country in difficulties with other nations 
which would occasion no burden to them- 
selves. In reference to such views as were 
expressed by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, Lord Brougham had said :-— 
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“ So if our friends of the ultra-free trade persua- 
sion were to be humoured in their fancy that by 
imbibing their doctrines all men are becoming 
virtuous, and especially all Governments peaceful, 
and some fifteen or sixteen millions were struck 
off our revenue, while the army was disbanding to 
lower the wages of labour, and the navy breaking 
up to be sold for old stores, the certainty is appa- 
rent to all but these lay preachers that we should 
forthwith taste the sweets, not, perhaps, of cheap 
commodities, but of rebellion, civil war, revolution 
at home, and of eventual subjugation by such of 
our neighbours as had not yet become converts to 
the true faith.” 

But in fact there could be no doubt as to 
the ultimate objects and intentions of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham and those 
who united with him in supporting this 
Bill. Those objects were openly and fully 
avowed at a recent great meeting in Man- 
chester, at which the hon. Member was 
present, by Mr. Wilson, the chairman, who 
usually acted as fugleman in the Free 
Trade Hall, and afterwards by the hon. 
Gentleman himself. The speech of Mr. 
Wilson gave some indications of the really 
revolutionary tendency of this measure, 
and it was evident that if they admitted 
these great masses to the franchise, revolu- 
tionary designs would be much more easily 
carried out. One man might govern them; 
they would be carried away by demagogues 
who, obtaining a powerful influence over 
their passions, might, in some sudden burst 
of enthusiasm, sweep away the most stable 
of our institutions. In such case they knew 
the result, for as it had been said, ‘* De- 
mocracy is like death ; it takes, but never 
gives back.”” Mr. Wilson had said he was 
‘* well inclined to the present Government. 
With Cobden as commercial traveller and 
plenipotentiary in foreign affairs, with Bright 
taking the out-door department, and Glad- 
stone and Gibson inside, the firm was doing 
a roaring business.’’ The firm had cer- 
tainly drawn some very long bills, as firms 
who did a *‘ roaring business” were accus- 
tomed to do. They had drawn on accept- 
ors not trusted by everybody; they had 
speculated a little too largely, and, as it 
would be proved next year, in a manner 
not very satisfactory to the people of this 
country. At all events, he was sure the 
payers of direct taxation would not like it. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham, adopt- 
ing the resolution which was carried at this 
meeting, was of opinion ‘ that no measure 
of Parliamentary reform will be satisfac- 
tory to the country Jess than that which 
will confer the franchise on every male 
person rated in boroughs, or entitled to be 
rated, to the poor; which will more equally 
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distribute Members in proportion to popu- 
Jation and property, and will give the voter 
the protection of the Ballot.’ The pre- 
sent measure was described by its promoter 
as a safe and satisfactory settlement; but 
the only voices raised in favour of it were 
those of persons who declared that nothing 
eould be safe or satisfactory which did not 
go this great length. On the occasion to 
which he was referring the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, after a speech of great 
eloquence and power, which was no doubt 
calculated to produce a great effect on the 
minds of the seven or eight thousand per- 
sons who heard him, came at last to his pe- 
roration. ‘‘I do not address the Court,” 
he said: ‘* My voice is too honest and un- 
faltering for courtly ears.”” How it hap- 
pened that his voice did not falter after 
such extraordinary calumnies and misre- 
presentations as he had uttered against 
the aristocracy he (Mr. Hardy) could not 
imagine. He said, however, that his voice 
was too honest and unfaltering for courtly 
ears—that he did not address the Court. 
What schemes in the hon. Member’s mind 
must those be which were unfit to be ad- 
dressed to a constitutional monarch ? What 
schemes must he be brooding over if his 
honest voice could not be heard by that 
Sovereign who had been always ready to 
hear every voice that spoke in the spirit 
of the Constitution. The hon. Member 
in lauding his own honesty reminded him 
of what was said of the Ear of Kent in 
King Lear :— 

“ He cannot flatter, he !— 
An honest mind and plain—he must speak truth: 
An they will take it, so; if not, he’s plain. 
This kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty silly ducking observants, 
That stretch their duties nicely.” 


The aristocracy, said the hon. Gentleman, 
were ‘so wrapped in luxury” that they 
would not listen to him. But was it not 
the glory of this country that a large por- 
tion of the aristocracy had sprung from the 
same class as that to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself belonged? At what time, 
then, did that aristocracy cease to be iden- 
tified with the common interests of the 
country and the welfare and happiness of 
the people at large? Was it when they be- 
came possessors of landed estates? When 
they had raised themselves did they lose 
the estimation of their countrymen? Did 
they lose their love of their country because 
they had a title attached to their names, 
or their names annexed to the land? Did 
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they forget those classes from whom they 
had risen? The aristocracy ought not so 
to bespoken of. They had done much for 
liberty in this country ; they had been a 
kindly race, knitting together the rich and 
the poor; they had bound together with 
indissoluble bonds the various classes of 
the people whom the hon. Member had 
affected to represent, but could not stir up. 
The aristocracy, whom the hon. Member 
maligned, and with regard to whom he had 
said that they would not listen to a voice 
which, if honest, was too unfaltering—the 
just rights of that aristocracy, the just 
rights of the people, and the just rights of 
the Crown, was the foundation of the Con- 
stitution which the hon. Member was en- 
deavouring to destroy, dragging after him 
in so doing a Government, many of whose 
Members were as much opposed to his 
schemes as he (Mr. Hardy) was. The hon. 
Member dragged after him also many Mem- 
bers of that House who had no confidence 
in this measure, or the results it would 
attain, and he (Mr. Hardy) regretted the 
fact, for the sake of the honour of public 
men ; he regretted to see the insincerity 
which had prevailed throughout the House 
upon this subject. He trusted, however, 
that there were some hon. Gentlemen on 
the Opposition. benches, who would not 
care what the result might be of doing 
their duty to their country, and honestly 
expressing their sentiments according to 
the dictates of their own consciences. For 
his own part, no man valued more than he 
a seat in that House, but he should con- 
sider himself degraded if because he valued 
that seat he withheld his opinion upon any 
question that came before him. He felt it 
his duty, therefore, to say that the hon. 
Member for Birmingham was dragging the 
Government and those hon. Gentlemen who 
supported them down a slope, tending in- 
evitably to an abyss, from which there was 
no return, It was because he believed in 
the truth of what the hon. Member said, as 
to the effects of a Bill like this, should it 
ever pass, that he appealed to the sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
he asked those Members, some of whom 
had grown grey in the service of their coun- 
try, and who, though opposed in politics to 
those on his own side of the House, had 
done their duty honourably, and endea- 
voured to advance the interests of the 
country—he asked them, if they believed 
with him that this scheme tended to radical- 
ism and revolution, to put forth their ener- 
gies to arrest its progress. Let tliem not be 
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deterred by the fear that the Government 
would treat any Motion as a vote of want 
of confidence from performing their duty. 
Whether the Bill ought be referred to a 
Select Committee or not was another ques- 
tion, but he could not suppose that the hon. 
Member for Salford had placed a Motion 
to that effect on the paper without due re- 
reflection, and he was astonished that the 
hon. Member should be threatened into 
abandoning it, because the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) had said he should take the 
earrying of such a Motion as equivalent 
to the rejection of the Bill. The position 
which that hon. Gentleman occupied in the 
House ought to have prevented him, unless 
he were thoroughly in earnest, from placing 
on the paper a most important Motion, 
which at a whisper from the noble Lord 
he now withdrew. With the experience of 
years the noble Lord had only been able to 
produce this miserable abortion—after the 
expectations which, when on the benches 
below, on the Opposition side of the House, 
he shadowed forth to the Radical party as 
the result of his accession to office. In truth 
the noble Lord had yielded himself in his 
old age as a prey to demagogues, and had 
allowed them to lead him against his own 
will, and that of many Members behind 
him, into a course which they had not the 
courage to denounce. But he would re- 
mind the House that they were not legis- 
lating for this Parliament, nor for the 
next, nor for any particular period, but 
they were legislating for one of the greatest 
nations that had ever influenced the des- 
tinies of the world ; for a country that 
had made its impression on every part of 
the civilized globe. Let them look back 
into history with somewhat different feel- 
ings from those expressed by speakers at 
such meetings as he had referred to; let 
them consider whether the aristocracy had 
really led them into wars and expenditure, 
or whether the people had not gone heart 
and soul with them in all their wars, and 
notably in the late Russian war, which 
was, he might say, almost forced upon the 
Government by the people, and in despite 
of the efforts of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham. He would not ask the House 
to give a factious vote. This was no party 
question; he desired that no unfair ad- 
vantage should be taken, that no combi- 
nations such as those directed against his 
own party when in office should be formed; 
but he and those acting with him wished 
to retain that which was so vital to the 
constitution of this country—they wished 
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that each class—property, wealth, intelli. 
gence, and numbers—should retain their 
due place, and that no one class should be 
placed in a position of such predominant 
power as to override all the others. They 
believed that their present combined Consti- 
tution had advanced the country to that 
height of civilization at which it stood, and 
had contributed to the establishment of a 
free Parliament, where they could freely 
express their sentiments ; and he believed 
that the more freely they spoke, even if 
for the moment some of their constituents 
disapproved of their sentiments on this 
subject, the more they would be honoured 
for their integrity. Lastly, he would call 
upon them to remember they represented 
a Constitution which would be destroyed by 
the measure the noble Lord proposed; and 
believing that Constitution to be sufficient 
to protect this country and advance its in- 
terests, he trusted they would defend it, 
and not allow themselves to be led astray, 
but that they would combine heart and 
hand with him and those who held the 
same views, in maintaining and upholding, 
in all their integrity, the well-defined rights 
of the people, the aristocracy, and the 
Crown. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, a con- 
siderable portion of this debate, especially 
during the present evening, has turned 
upon the statistical Returns relating to the 
representation which have been laid on the 
Table by the present Government. Now, 
when Her Majesty’s Government under- 
took last autumn to bring forward a Re- 
form Bill it was their desire to ascertain 
the best data which could be obtained for 
the construction of so important a mea- 
sure. They accordingly framed instruc- 
tions, which were sent round to the coun- 
try overseers from the Poor Law Board, 
in order to procure the most accurate re- 
turns which could be prepared for their 
guidance. These instructions were framed 
with deliberation and care. If necessary, 
they could belaid on the Table, and in 
our opinion the returns obtained are cor- 
rect and complete returns, so far as the 
rate-books furnish the means of obtaining 
them. The rate-books form, the only 
basis upon which it is possible that such 
returns can be founded. It was not possi- 
ble to institute a new valuation of the 
country, and to obtain the results within 
the time during which they could be used 
for purposes of legislation. The Govern- 
ment could therefore only address them- 
selves to a digestion of the facts recorded in 
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the rate-books. My belief is that these re- 
sults are, as I have stated, accurate and 
complete for the purposes of legislation. 
The hon. and learned Member for Mary- 
lebone (Mr. E. James) in his somewhat tes- 
selated speech has said that we have made 
important errors both in framing the Re- 
turns and in the inferences we have deduced 
from them. I maintain in contradiction to 
the hon. and learned Member and in the 
most confident manner that the Returns are 
substantially correct, and that the Govern- 
ment have not made any serious error in 
the inferences they have founded upon 
them. I rejoice to think that a Commit- 
tee has been appointed by the other House 
which is likely to inquire into these Re- 
turns. Itisa matter well fitted for the 
investigation of a Select Committee, rather 
than for debate in this House, and I be- 
lieve that when those Returns are deliber- 
ately’examined they will be found to be 
worthy of the confidence which the Govern- 
ment has placed in them. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has accused the Go- 
vernment of making a blunder in their use 
of these Returns. I retort the charge, and 
say the blunder is on the part of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. Let me first call 
attention to the case of Finsbury, upon 
which the hon. and learned Member rested 
a good deal of his case. If he looks at 
the note at the bottom of the page he will 
see that the returns from the parishes of 
Islington and St. Lukes do not contain the 
number of persons occupying tenements 
which are rated to the owners instead of 
to the occupiers. That is the only case in 
which the return does not comprise those 
occupiers whose landlords are rated instead 
of themselves ; it is an exceptional case, 
and the fact is stated in the return, but 
which the hon. and learned Member ab- 
stained from mentioning. If the House 
will refer to the notes C D, referring to 
Hull and Norwich, they will find they are 
also cases where these omissions occurred, 
but where they did occur the fact was stat- 
ed on the face of the Returns; and their 
total amount is insufficient to affect mate- 
rially the aggregate results of the Returns- 
The hon, and learned Gentleman told us 
that the Returns did not include occupiers 
whose tenements were rated to the land- 
lord, I affirm, on the contrary, that these 
Returns do contain an accurate account of 
all occupiers—not of all tenements, but of 
all occupiers whose rates are compounded 
for and paid by the landlords. If the hon. 
and learned Member will refer to the places 
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marked ‘‘A ”’ in the first page he will find 
a note that the places thus marked contain 
the number of tenements, and not of male 
occupiers, thus showing that in other cases 
the male occupiers are returned, which is 
the correct return. In those places mark- 
ed ‘*A’”’ there are numbers in excess of 
the number of male occupiers, and if the 
Returns had been laid before the House as 
the Government received them they would 
have shown a number greater than the 
truth, and not less. In these cases an 
estimated deduction has been made cn ac- 
count of unoccupied tenements, female oe- 
cupiers, and other causes. The hon. and 
learned Member assumes that the total 
number of occupiers whose ratea are com- 
pounded for and paid by the owners below 
£10 will naturally be placed upon the re- 
gister. That argument is wholly fallacious, 
and upon that fallacy his estimates are 
founded, But there is no reason to suppose 
that a greater proportion of occupiers be- 
low £10, whose rates are compounded for, 
would under the Bill find their way upon 
the register than of the occupiers above 
£10 in a similar condition. Compare one 
or two cases where we have returns of the 
persons rated above £10 and the num- 
ber of nantes on the register. In Liverpool 
the number upon the register is 18,779, 
but the number of persons rated above £10 
is 39,730. No doubt a large part of that 
difference is due to the fact that those 
whose rates are compounded for do not 
claim to pay the rates themselves, and 
therefore are not placed upon the register. 
In like manner in the Tower Hamlets the 
number on the register is 28,843, but the 
number of houses rated above £10 is 
67,859. I might multiply these examples, 
but they are sufficient to show the utter 
futility of the argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who secks to make us 
believe that every person occupying a house 
below £10 will actually be placed on the 
register under the new system. It must 
be obvious to any one who takes the trou- 
ble to consider the matter, that all those 
causes which tend to prevent occupiers 
above £10, whose rates are compounded 
for, from finding their way upon the regis- 
ter will operate with increased intensity 
upon occupiers below £10. Changes of 
residence, nat claiming to be rated, and 
other causes will apply to those below £10 
as well as to those above, and I will take 
upon myself to affirm, that if this Bill 
should come into operation, we shall find 
that the number we have stated is a maa. 
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rious deductions, Therefore I say that the 
theory advanced by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, supported by perverted facts 
and by the suppression of material state- 
ments appearing upon the face of the Re- 
turns, is utterly untenable. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last said the Returns 
were fallacious, and he particularly ad- 
verted to the column containing the gross 
rental as not exhibiting the real annual 
value. When Returns are declared to be 
fallacious, I apprehend any one would un- 
derstand that there was some intentional 
deceit imputed to the person who brought 
them forward. If that be the intention of 
the hon. Gentleman I can only say nothing 
can be further from the fact. It was the 
sincere wish of Her Majesty’s Government 
to obtain an accurate foundation for legis- 
lation, and it is their belief that in a vast 
majority of cases the first column of the 
rate-book does accurately exhibit the rent 
paid by the tenant to the landlord. We 
have sent circulars to the auditors of the 
Poor Law unions, before whom the rate- 
books come, and their answer generally is, 
that throughout the country the first column 
in the rate-books is not the rateable value, 
with which I am inclined to fancy some 
hon. Gentlemen confound the entry in that 
column, but that it does correctly exhibit 
the rental actually paid. I am quite aware 
of particular instances to the contrary, and 
if in Leominster the return is not filled 
up from the first column of the rate-book, 
then that return is incomplete. There may 
be parishes, too, in which a small rateable 
deduction may have been made, but I be- 
lieve the practice is generally to enter in 
the first column the total annual rental. 
The hon. Gentleman, referring to some 
words I used at a meeting in the country, 
has called upon me to state the policy with 
which this Bill was introduced to the House. 
He reminded me that I had said it was in- 
cumbent upon those who proposed a Reform 
Bill to state what were the evils which it 
was proposed to remedy, and to show that 
the remedy proposed was adequate and 
suited to the evil. I accept the challenge 
of the hon. Gentleman, and if the House 
will bear with me I will state the grounds 
upon which I support the Bill on the table. 
Now, Sir, the object of the Reform Act 
of 1831, and of the previous Motions for 
Parliamentary Reform, was, I conceive, to 
guard against the following evil,—name- 
ly, the representation of thinly inhabited 
towns, and the non-representation of po- 
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pulous counties and large manufacturing 
towns. If any Gentleman will examine the 
Motions which were made from the year 
1780 to the year 1831, he will find the 
evils which I have stated explained in dif- 
ferent forms, and also that the different 
plans of Parliamentary Reform were al- 
most exclusively directed to the removal 
of those evils. Those who remember the 
debates on the Reform Bill of 1831 will, 
doubtless, bear in mind that it was Sche- 
dule A by which small nomination boroughs 
were disfranchised, to which almost exclu- 
sive attention, both of the House and the 
country, was directed. Comparatively little 
attention was paid to the places to which 
the franchise was transferred ; the great 
fight of that day turned on Schedule A. 
Although the plan was a comprehensive 
one, the principal attention of the House 
was directed to the disfranchisement of 
boroughs and the enfranchisement of bo- 
roughs and counties. The uniform £10 
suffrage, then introduced with respect to 
boroughs, was accepted at the time as a 
sufficiently popular suffrage; but compa- 
ratively little contest took place on that 
question. I think it material, with respect 
to the present Bill, that we should know 
what was the effect of the change of the 
suffrage at the time of the Reform Bill, be- 
cause the public attention has been almost 
exclusively directed to another effect of the 
Reform Act of 1831, and little attention 
has been paid to its effect upon the suf- 
frage. A Return (No. 129) has been laid 
on the table which enables the House to 
test the figures I am about to read. The 
total number of voters in boroughs in Eng- 
land in 1830, the year before the Reform 
Bill, was 168,375 ; and the registered elec- 
tors in boroughs in 1832-33, according to 
the first registration after the passing of the 
Bill, was 286,234. But to make the com- 
parison fair it is necessary to compare only 
those boroughs which existed both before 
and after the Reform Bill; I deduct, there- 
fore, the voters in the disfranchised and 
enfranchised boroughs. After making that 
deduction, and confining the comparison to 
boroughs existing both before and after the 
Act, the number of voters would stand 
thus :—in 1830, 162,640, and in 1832-33, 
201,794; showing, under the operation of 
the Reform Act, an increase of 39,154. 
The operation, therefore, of that Act in 
increasing the total number of voters in 
boroughs, existing both before and after 
the Act, was not very considerable. There 
were many places in which under the unre- 
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formed Act the number of voters was very 

at, owing to the scot-and-lot voters, and 
the effect of the Reform Bill in those bo- 
roughs was to diminish the total number 
of voters. In Scotland the measure of 
1831 produced an entire change. With 
regard to Ireland the change was less 
considerable. The Act of Union, which 
was itself an important Reform Act, dis- 
franchised no less than eighty-four bo- 
roughs. In attempting to form a judg- 
ment of the probable consequences of the 
Reform Bill now on the table, it is ma- 
terial that we should look to the Reform 
Act of 1831, for it is by doing that, and 
by comparing the period since 1831 with 
the previous period, that I ground to a 
great extent my support of the measure, 
believing the time has come when it is 
desirable that some further progress should 
be made in the same direction in which 
we made so great an advance in 1831. 
I will not weary the House with a reitera- 
tion of the admitted effects of the Reform 
Act of 1831. We know how extensive has 
been the legislation of Parliament since 
that period. There is scarcely a Depart- 
ment of legislation affecting the interests 
of England, of Scotland, or of Ireland, or 
of the Colonies, or of India, which has not 
undergone a most important and, I think 
I may say, a most wholesome change. 
Therefore, those who predicted in 1831 
the most lugubrious and fatal consequences 
from the Reform Bill—consequences much 
more dangerous and calamitous than any 
which are anticipated from the present 
measure — were clearly wrong, and have 
been refuted by the operation of that mea- 
sure. With regard to the internal state of 
the country, and to the relations in which 
the different classes of the community stand 
to one another, can any one who remem- 
bers the period in question entertain a 
doubt of the more sound and solid condi- 
tion of the community at present, of there 
being a more firm and close union of 
classes, a greater loyalty to the Crown, a 
more wide and general diffusion of wealth 
than at the period to which I refer? Hon. 
Members whose memory goes back to that 
period will recollect the alarm which was 
seriously entertained at that period ; but 
the predictions as to the injurious results 
of the Bill of 1831 went far beyond any- 
thing we hear as to the probable conse- 
quences of the present: measure — far be- 
yond the somewhat animated speech of the 
hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. Hardy), 
who, I must say, considerably exceeded the 
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alarm expressed on his side of the House 
by hon. Gentlemen more entitled to com- 
mand the attention of the House than even 
himself, at an earlier period of the debate. 
With regard to the union of classes, what 
has been the unquestionable result of the 
Reform Act of 1831? Do not let us un- 
derrate its importance, or lightly cast aside 
any measure the tendency of which is to 
bring within the constitution a large num- 
ber of persons, and thus give them an in- 
terest in the existing state of things from 
which they are at present excluded. I dare 
say many Members may have been ocecu- 
pied in reading the last volume of an emi- 
nent historian of France, containing an 
account of the first downfall of Napoleon. 
If any person reads with care that inter- 
esting and admirably composed volume he 
must come to this conclusion, that if it 
had not been for the detestation with which 
the great body of the people of France re- 
garded the wars in which the Emperor 
Napoleon had so long involved them—if it 
had not been for the almost universal un- 
popularity with which the Emperor was re- 
garded by his own people at that period 
of the contest—an unpopularity to which 
the rank and file of the army alone formed 
an exception, for even marshals and gene- 
rals were sighing for the return of peace 
—if it had not been that the population 
of France looked upon the Allies as their 
liberators from a tyranny which had be- 
come wellnigh intolerable, it would have 
been impossible even for the vast armies 
which entered Paris to capture that city. 
The natural inference from this important 
example is, that when we are looking out 
for security against invasion, and called on 
to assent to large Estimates for fortifying 
our shores, a far-sighted politician will not 
overlook the enormous advantage which, 
for the purpose of repelling invasion, is to 
be derived from the joint action of a united 
people. It is my firm conviction that no- 
thing would tend more to promote a union 
of classes in this country as the Reform 
Act of 1832 has most powerfully tended 
to produce, —than a measure framed in 
a similar spirit, and carried to such li- 
mits which wisdom and prudence dictate. 
Sir, there is another circumstance which 
weighs heavily with me in recommending 
to the House to choose the present as a fit 
moment for passing this measure, That 
circumstance is, the absence of popular 
excitement. No doubt, the policy of the 
Gentlemen opposite is to alter nothing, 
to remain motionless as long as they can, 
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never to move till they are driven, to wait 
till a popular agitation arise as strong 
as that of thirty years ago, and then, when 
they have no option, to legislate under 
coercion. That is the legitimate policy 
which the hon. Gentleman who last ad- 
dressed the House would advocate ; but it 
seems to me that those who wish that a 
safe and prudent measure should pass 
through the House ought to rejoice in the 
circumstance that they can now debate 
the matter freely ; that there is no pres- 
sure from without; that they can act with- 
out Birmingham Unions, or any of those 
association that existed in 1832 ; without 
those thunders of Zhe Times that became 
in that year proverbial, and that it will be 
possible for this House to go deliberately 
into Committee, to consider the Bill pro- 
posed by the Government, to adopt such 
portions as seem to them reasonable, 
and to modify such as they think require 
alteration. It is my belief that the mea- 
sure is one calculated to guard against 
evils, now of slight magnitude, but in- 
creasing every year, and that for these 
purposes it is a safe and moderate mea- 
sure. Its contents are simple—it is di- 
vided into three portions—each of which 
can be dealt with separately in Committee. 
It has been framed studiously sv as not to 
complicate the subject —not to embarrass 
it with subordinate and irrelevant matter, 
but to raise in a distinct form for the de- 
cision of the House the three main sub- 
jects on which every Reform Bill must 
turn—namely, the enlargement of the fran- 
chise in counties, the enlargement of the 
franchise in boroughs, and the disfranchise- 
ment, or partial disfranchisement, of con- 
stituencies. I cannot understand the ob- 
jection taken to this measure, at one time 
that it is revolutionary, and at another that 
it is an insignificant measure, a mere abor- 
tion. If an person carefully examines this 
Bill he will come to the conclusion that it 
deals with all the most important parts of 
the subject in a clear and decisive manner. 
There may be subordinate questions which 
may well be reserved for future considera- 
tion, but the Bill before the House ex- 
hausts all the more important parts of the 
subject. The hon. and learned Member 
for Marylebone (Mr. James) said the Bill 
was defective because it did not propose 
a revision of the system of registration. 
The system of registration is now esta- 
blished under an Act of Parliament dis- 
tinct from the Reform Bill. It may be 
desirable that the system should be revised, 
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but that can be done more conveniently by 
a separate measure, and, accordingly, the 
present measure leaves the system of re- 
gistration exactly as it finds it, for it can- 
not be said that because we enlarge the 
suffrage any necessity exists for altering 
the system of registration. The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Hardy) says the Bill is defective 
because it does not contain a lodgers’ fran- 
chise. That is a question for the Com- 
mittee rather than for the second reading, 
but the objection does not come with a 
good grace from those who complain that 
the Bill is unnecessarily enlarging the fran- 
chise; for the idea that this would be an 
aristocratic franchise and introduce a high 
class of persons isa mere chimera. The 
lodgers’ franchise would not have that 
effect. The persons in lodging-houses who 
would obtain the franchise would belong 
mostly to the working classes—persons 
flitting about from one place to another, 
and less fitted in many respects for the 
exercise of the franchise than householders 
subject to residence and paying rates. A 
large portion of the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite was an argument against 
any extension of the borough franchise; 
but, if I understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire last 
Session, he stated that the Earl of Derby’s 
Government were prepared to assent to an 
extension of the borough franchise—there- 
fore, the hon. Gentleman is in eomplete 
antagonism with the leader of his party on 
the principles of maintaining the borough 
franchise unchanged. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Disraeli) in bringing forward 
his Bill stated that, according to his views, 
there would be an addition of 500,000 to 
the constituency. The late Government 
did not produce any statistical data to sup- 
port this statement, and it is my belief 
that the estimate of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was a mere conjecture. At all events 
the present Government do not allege that 
their Bill will add a number at all ap- 
proaching 500,000 to the existing consti- 
tuency. According to the best calculations 
which I am able to make of the probable 
addition to the borough electors, I do not 
place it at much more than 160,000. At 
all events, the calculation of my noble 
Friend when he introduced the Bill, that 
the number would be 190,000 erred on thie 
side of excess; as from a paper now on 
the table, there is no reason to expect that 
for the present the addition will amount to 
190,000. That is my opinion, founded on 
the most careful investigation. As to the 
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counties, there is a Return moved for by 
the hon. Member for Surrey (Mr. L. King) 
which limits the number of persons rated 
at £10 and under £50, at 415,517; but 
it is necessary to make large deductions in 
order to arrive at a probable estimate of 
the increase of voters in counties. The 
first deduction I have to make is 15 per 
cent in respect of female occupiers, non- 
payment of poor rates and assessed taxes, 
insufficient residence and double residence, 
this gives a deduction of 62,327. The 
second deduction gives those who are en- 
titled to vote as freeholders, copyholders, 
and leaseholders, who are already included 
in the 415,517 as persons rated between 
these two amounts at £10 and as under 
£50. On the best calculation we are able 
to make, that number is not less than 50 
er cent. This will make a deduction of 
195,411. If you add, therefore, 15 per 
cent for the one ground of deduction and 
50 per cent for the other, the total will be 
257,738, which, being deducted from the 
415,517 rated at £10 and under £50, 
leaves for the country electors an addition 
of 157,779 electors. Adding that to the 
number of borough electors, the total esti- 
mated addition of electors under the pre- 
sent Bill will be 321,913. Putting both 
numbers at the highest estimate that would 
be at all fair, the total estimated addition 
both to counties and boroughs under the 
present Bill falls short of 400,000 electors. 
Well, Sir, these are the two main objects 
of the Bill. The number of borough voters 
added to the constituency in England un- 
der the last Reform Act was not great. 
In the county constituency no change, or 
searcely any change, was proposed. [Lord 
Joun Russert: The copyholders.] The 
Chandos Clause gave a vote to occupiers 
of £50, but that was the only enlargement 
which the county constituency underwent, 
The two main objects of the present Bill 
are to enlarge the county and borough 
franchise, and thus supply what seems a 
defect, not in the sense of a fault, but an 
imperfect enactment in the Reform Bill of 
1831. The next object of the Bill is the 
disfranchisement and transfer of seats. 
Under ‘that head a complaint has been 
made that this Bill is deficient, and un- 
doubtedly it does not go the length of the 
last measure of 1831, of which the dis- 
franchisement of seats was the main—I 
do not say the exclusive object. 1 think 
the House will see that the circumstances 
of the country with respect to small bo- 
roughs are entirely altered since that time. 
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There were then a considerable number of 
boroughs that were close in the strictest 
sense of the word. They had scarcely any 
voters, and these few were in absolute de- 
pendence upon the patrons of the boroughs. 
The number of voters in some of the pre- 
sent boroughs may be small, but there are 
none in that condition. I beg to call the 
attention of the House to the numbers of 
the voters in a few boroughs in 1830. Ban- 
bury had 18 voters, Bramber 17, Bucking- 
ham 13, Calne 19, Gatton 7, Launceston 
17, Malmesbury 15, Marlborough 11, St. 
Michael’s 7, Old Sarum 11, Winchelsea 11, 
Yarmouth 11. Old Sarum, indeed, if we 
take literally Mr. Burke’s expression, that 
‘it had more representatives than voters,” 
had somewhat increased. But these places 
may be really said to have been boroughs 
without voters. That is not the case now. 
There may be small boroughs under the 
influence of the property of one or several 
persons, but there is not a single borough 
which at a time of strong popular feeling 
might not exercise a choice in the selection 
of its representatives. The four smallest 
boroughs — Arundel, Honiton, Ashburton, 
and Lyme Regis—have a joint population 
of 13,123, and the electors number 841. 
The House will see that there can be no- 
thing more delusive than to put upon the 
same footing the nomination boroughs of 
1830, and what are called nomination bo- 
roughs now. Her Majesty’s Government 
have determined not to propose a disfran- 
chisement on a large scale in the present 
Bill, but to limit it to no very considerable 
number of seats, and in selecting the places 
of disfranchisement they have followed the 
example of the Bill of the late Government 
—which has been so much praised to-night 
by an hon. Gentleman who we might have 
supposed would not have been a great ad- 
mirer of it—by drawing a line of popula- 
tion, and taking away one Member with re- 
gard to all the boroughs beneath that line. 
There were strong grounds for adopting 
that course, one of which is that, although 
the list includes twenty-five boroughs, there 
is, for the most part, a remarkable uni- 
formity in all those boroughs disfranchised 
of one Member beneath the line of 7,000 
population. In order to explain that briefly 
I will call attention to four boroughs that 
had in 1851 a population of more than 
6,000 and less than 7,000. They are— 
Devises, 6,554; Chippenham, 6,283; Hun- 
tingdon, 6,219; Ripon, 6,080. The num- 
ber of electors (minus the freemen) on 
the register was in 1859-60— Devizes, 
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337; Chippenham, 375; Huntingdon, 335; 
Ripon, 343. These are among the most 
populous boroughs in the list to be dis- 
franchised. I will now take four boroughs 
having from 4,000 to 5,000 inhabitants— 
Leominster, Richmond, Harwich, and Tot- 
ness. The number of electors, omitting 
freemen, on the register of last year was 
—Leominster, 385; Richmond, 338; Har- 
wich, 316; Totness, 314. There is, there- 
fore, a considerable uniformity of character 
in the number of electors in the boroughs 
below 7,000, notwithstanding the diversity 
of their population. It will also be seen 
that among the boroughs now returning 
one Member are some that have as many 
electors as others returning two Members. 
There are five boroughs now returning one 
Member—Liskeard, 437 voters ; Launces- 
ton, 430; Horsham, 380; Thirsk, 449; 
Reigate, 588. Take next five boroughs 
returning two Members—Honiton, 283 vo- 
ters; Thetford, 217; Wells, 257; Andover, 
247; Knaresborough, 266. The result is, 
that with regard to boroughs having a po- 
pulation of less than 7,000 there is no re- 
markable diversity, and it is fair to place 
them on ti:e same level in having one Mem- 
ber. The hon. and learned Member for 
Marylebone says there are certain absurd 
results to which this rule has led, as there 
are some towns with a larger population 
than 7,000 which have a smaller number 
of electors than those below 7,000. The 
inference was that we ought to have taken, 
not population, but the number of voters ; 
but if we had taken that test of the num- 
ber of electors, we should have been told 
that we had committed precisely the same 
absurdity with respect to population. We 
should have been told that the population 
of these towns was greater, although the 
number of electors was less, and the same 
objection with an inverse argument would 
have been made if we had taken the rule 
of the number of electors that is now taken 
to the rule of population. The principle of 
population is fair, and having been adopted 
by the late Government it cannot be said 
that we have been actuated by a feeling 
of partiality in adopting it also. I cannot 
help thinking, therefore, that when the 
subject is examined any other alternative 
principle which might be proposed would 
be found to be open to as great, if not 
greater, objection than that which is em- 
bodied in the Bill. But there is also an- 
other reason why it appears to me it would 
not be expedient to fix upon the number of 
electors as a standard. 
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so we should be asked why it was that we 
proposed to disfranchise certain places in 
accordance with the number of existing 
electors when by the Bill itself we proposed 
to enlarge that number. I am, under 
these circumstances, strongly of opinion 
that the House will find on investigating 
the matter that no principle preferable to 
that upon which we have proceeded can be 
adopted. The main ground on which we 
base the present disfranchising Schedule 
is that there are no considerable unen- 
franchised places to which an additional 
Member is not added. But then it may be 
said that stronger claims might be pointed 
out on the part of other localities than 
those which are put forward by the posi- 
tion of the particular places whose repre- 
sentation we propose to extend. It may 
be contended that an addititional Member 
ought to be given to the Tower Hamlets 
and to Salford, and I readily admit that if 
those two boroughs stood apart from other 
towns the demand made on their behalf 
would not be unreasonable. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the Tower 
Hamlets forms a portion of London, and 
that its representation cannot be taken as 
an isolated fact, but must be regarded as 
involved in the question whether the metro- 
polis is adequately represented. That is a 
point, no doubt, deserving of consideration, 
and one with respect to which we may re- 
verse the decision at which the Govern- 
ment have arrived. That decision was, 
however, come to after due examination, 
and I believe the more the matter is con- 
sidered the more undesirable will it seem 
to make any addition to the representation 
of the metropolis beyond that of giving a 
Member each to Kensington and Chelsea. 
Salford stands in a similar position with 
the Tower Hamlets, inasmuch as it also 
constitutes a portion of another large city 
(Manchester), to which we propose that an 
additional Member should be given. The 
hon. Member who spoke last condemns, I 
may here observe, the conferring the right 
to return an additional number of Members 
on large towns, contending that such a 
course would ultimately lead to the adop- 
tion of the opinions of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, who thinks it expedient 
that such places should have six or eight 
Members. The hon. Member evidently 
thinks that would be the first step on the 
path to perdition, but the argument that, 
because we advance a certain distance, we 
are bound to follow up our onward move- 
ment to the remote conclusions which those 
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who hold certain opinions may deem right, 
involves style of reasoning which I 
thought had long since been exploded in 
this House. Besides, while objecting to 
the third Member being given to Man- 
chester or Liverpool, the hon. Member 
said nothing against our adding a third 
Member to a long list of counties and even 
divisions of counties. But to return to 
the case of Salford, I may remark that if 
we were to give to that borough another 
Member, it might be very fairly urged that 
it formed part of Manchester, and that we 
should in reality be giving two additional 
representatives to that city, whereas we 
are giving only one to Liverpool. Such, 
then, were the grounds upon which we 
dealt with Salford, which, if it were a 
separate town, would stand on an entirely 
different footing ; but if the House should 
dissent from the justice of that view, the 
point is one which can be otherwise dis- 
posed of in Committee. I have, in alluding 
to it, been simply actuated by the desire to 
show that the Government have manifested 
no caprice or levity in dealing with it as 
they have done. On the subject of the 
transfer of seats I can only say that we do 
not seek to ignore the existence of certain 
anomalies. We have not endeavoured to 
produce a system perfectly symmetrical. 
Our object has been to leave the Constitu- 
tion substantially as we found it, removing 
its more patent defects, and acting in the 
spirit of those maxims which have been 
rightly extolled by the hon. Member for 
Leominster (Mr. Hardy),—maxims suffi- 
ciently trite in this House, for they were 
originally properly directed against those 
who framed paper constitutions during the 
French revolution, not destined to last two 
months—maxims of which the truth can- 
not be disputed, but which are totally in- 
applicable to a cautious and prudent mea- 
sure like that of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the details of which, should any one 
of them be thought to go beyond the limits 
of discretion, it is competent for this 
House to amend. The representative sys- 
tem, everybody must admit, is mainly 
founded on tkree important elements—po- 
pulation, property, and intelligence. Hon. 
Members, on whichever side of the House 
they may sit, do not, I apprehend, wish 
that that system should rest on any one 
of these elements, but desire it should 
be founded on a combination of the three. 
In addition to these, however, there is 
another to which I trust the House of 
Commons will always firmly adhere, inas- 
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much as it ought, I contend, to be recog- 
nized in every wise system of representa- 
tion—I allude to locality, The people of 
every district, however unimportant in re- 
spect of population or wealth it may be, 
have certain interests and feelings in com- 
mon which would not be represented in this 
assembly if it were to be mixed up with an 
aggregate constituency of great extent. 
The poorer and more remote districts of 
Scotland and Wales, and the North of 
England and Ireland, ought not, therefore, 
to be overlooked in any judicious arrange- 
ment of our representative system. In 
illustration of this principle—that of giving 
adequate representation to local interests, 
which might otherwise be overlooked in 
the pressure of a great population—and 
which I regard as one of cardinal import- 
ance, I will for amoment suppose the oppo- 
site rule to be carried out to its fullest ex- 
tent. I will suppose the whole system of 
local representation abolished, and that all 
the 652 Members of this House were 
elected by a list, all the electors of the 
country voting for that list. The result 
would be that two election Committees sit- 
ting in London would each propose a list 
of names for adoption by the electors, the 
whole body of whom would vote for all 
those names. In that case the electors 
would be unable to make any individual 
choice, and the political party predominat- 
ing in the country would elect the House 
of Commons, without any mixture or modi- 
fication, consisting exclusively of Members 
of one or the other party. They would 
be elected under the influence of some 
strong popular feeling prevailing at the 
moment, and would proceed to accomplish 
their objects without check or obstacle, 
without any of those securities for fair dis- 
cussion and good legislation which the pre- 
sent system of local representation affords. 
It seems to me, if we could conceive the 
House of Commons elected on that prin- 
ciple, a mode of Government and system 
of legislation would be introduced so in- 
tolerable that in a very short time ad- 
dresses would come up to Her Majesty im- 
ploring ber to declare herself a dictator 
and put an end to a popular rule impos- 
sible to endure. I put this to illustrate by 
an extreme case what would be the proba- 
ble effects of the total destruction of the 
local system of representation. I do not 
wish to go to the other extreme, with the 
system of locality; but 1 must impress 
on the House my opinion that no sound 
system of representation can exist that 
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does not to a great extent, even with 
regard to towns of moderate magnitude, 
recognize the principle of a local franchise. 
I have detained the House at great length; 
but I am particularly desirous to lay be- 
fore it the authentic grounds on which this 
measure may be defended. The moment 
is favourable to calm deliberation within 
these walls, and throughout the country 
there is a reasonable estimate of the mea- 
sure itself ; the time is peculiarly fitted for 
the consideration of a wholesome measure 
of reform and a wise decision on the part 
of this House upon it. I trust, whatever 
may be the fate of the Bill, whether it 
ultimately receives the sanction of Parlia- 
ment or fuils to secure it, that, at all 
events, this House will meet it fairly; that 
we may have a fair stand up fight upon it; 
that no attempt will be made to defeat a 
measure of this magnitude by delay, by 
introducing dilatory Motions, or attempts 
to discuss other measures at unnecessary 
Jength, in order to prevent its considera- 
tion. Though rumours have reached me of 
intentions to adopt these tactics against the 
Bill, and pursue a policy of delay which I 
will not dignify with the name of Fabian, 
I cannot believe that any large number of 
Members of this House will combine in sup- 
port of a course so ignoble, and so little 
suited tv its character and dignity. Let it 
be observed that the whole month of June 
can be devoted to the consideration of the 
Bill in Committee; if a month will not 
suffice for that consideration, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive any measure of reform 
simple enough to receive the assent of the 
House at all. If the final decision of the 
House is given at the beginning of July it 
will afford full time for the discussion of 
the measure in the House of Lords. It is 
impossible, therefore, for any one who con- 
siders the state of the Session to say there 
is not ample time for the consideration of 
the Bill. In fact, it is impossible to con- 
ceive circumstances more favourable for 
the introduction of so ample a measure, 
and, as such, I trust it will receive the 
sanction and hearty support of this House. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU admitted 
that the measure was a simple one; but 
it would be found very difficult to carry 
any simple theory of popular representa- 
tion into effect without creating numerous 
contradictions and anomalies, and meeting 
with various complications. But as we are 
called upon to pass judgment on this mea- 
sure it would be the simplest course to 
consider the effects of the Reform Bill of 
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1832—which he believed were very dif- 
ferent from those the right hon. Gentle- 
man had enumerated—and thus to arrive 
at some theory to guide our judgment of 
the present measure. He did not oppose 
it merely from party feeling nor because it 
emanated from the opposite side of the 
House. The Conservative principle was not 
one of blind and indiscriminating resistance 
to all change and Reform. On the con- 
trary, it weleomed changes that added to 
the vigour and strength of the Constitution. 
Conservatives are only pledged to main- 
tain the institutions transmitted to them 
by their ancestors, and to oppose those re- 
volutionary changes that tended to subvert 
the order and destroy the balance of the 
Constitution. He did not deny that great 
good may have been done by the Reform 
Bill of 1832; but it did not follow that a 
measure that was good then would be good 
now, nor that a constant repetition of good 
measures might not work harm. That 
which has been successful in remedying an 
evil, may, by being frequently administer- 
ed, engender the opposite evil. A settler 
in a new country might improve the land 
by draining the sour soil and cutting away 
the thick and tangled brush-wood; but he 
might continue to drain till the soil became 
parched and arid, and to cut down the 
trees till there would be no shade nor shel- 
ter against the scorching summer’s sun. 
Thenoble Lord(Lord J. Russell) had lowered 
the franchise once; if he made it any lower 
there would be no defence left against the 
fickleness of popular opinion, or the heat 
of popular fury. When the first Reform 
Bill was passed, there was much agitation 
and disturbance; in several towns there 
were riots and tumults. Throughout the 
country there was disquietude and alarm 
because Charles X. had just been hurled 
from the throne; it was said that the ‘only 
chance for the safety of England was a 
concession to public opinion”’; and the 
Reform Bill was wrung from the fears of 
a reluctant legislature, and justified on the 
ground that it was to ‘satisfy the people.” 
It could not therefore be defended on prin- 
ciple, as it was based on temporary ex- 
pediency. The present, however, was said 
to be a favourable moment for a change, 
because the public mind was calm and there 
was no agitation. It would be more true to 
say there was an utter apathy and indiffe- 
rence to the measure. No one wished for 
Reform ; few hoped for any good to result 
from it, but many feared what its conse- 
quences might be. The noble Lord (Lord 
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John Russell), in a letter to the electors of 
Stroud, described the organic change that 
took place twenty-eight years ago as a 
‘final and permanent settlement of a great 
constitutional question.’’ But was any one 
satisfied with that arrangement? Had it 
been final or permanent? It had been 
continually doctored. One quack scheme 
after another had been proposed to amend 
it, and they were now asked to model the 
whole system anew. Up to the passing of 
the Jast Reform Bill the old Constitution 
was most warmly defended, because this 
time-honoured institution was venerated 
and admired. But this reformed Constitu- 
tion has not found a defender; at least no 
one has entered on the books, an Amend- 
ment to the second reading of this Bill. 
The friends of Reform did not seem to 
care for the Constitution the Reform Bill 
created; for every novelty which is intro- 
duced, and every change which is effect- 
ed in an ancient institution must destroy 
the veneration with which it is regarded. 
Yet attachment to the Constitution is a 
bond of union for us ; it was that which 
(under God’s providence) has preserved us 
for centuries, while foreign Governments 
have gradually died and decayed, or been 
suddenly destroyed by violence. The effect 
of the Reform Bill was observable, im- 
mediately after its passing, during the 
Grey and Melbourne Administrations in a 
certain pliancy, and giving way to the sug- 
gestions of the opposition, and the demands 
of the populace. Yet the moral influence 
of a Government depends on a conviction 
of its sincerity; mutual compromises in a 
Cabinet destroy its ascendancy. Since 
the passing of the Reform Bill, and the 
consequently increased pressure from with- 
out, Government has necessarily become a 
system of compromises, and the art of go- 
verning consists in the skilful adaptation 
of measures to secure the popular favour. 
The Government have to consider, not so 
much the merit of a measure, as the prac- 
ticability of carrying it through the House; 
they are obliged to think how this party 
will receive it, how those below the gang- 
way will view it, and what Dissenters will 
say to it. The principal consideration is 
not the right and wrong of a Bill, but the 
calculations for conciliating favour and 
support. Thus it is that public men come 
to take for their guide, not principles, but 
the mere expediency of the moment; and 
hence the shifts to which they resorted and 
the inconsistencies they committed. An- 
other evil was, that hon. Members were 
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too apt to sink into mere local delegates, 
and to forget that they represented the in- 
terests of the nation at large. This want 
of fixed principles it is which breaks the 
House into sections, which destroys party 
and prevents large majorities; for there 
can be no great party without a great prin- 
ciple to bind it. But now parties are di- 
vided not so much by differences of convic- 
tion as by selfish interests and personal 
rivalry. To the old unreformed House 
men were sent to watch over great princi- 
ples; but now constituencies neglect great 
principles and send their representatives to 
carry certain specific measures, in favour 
of which they have happened to contract a 
prejudice. Formerly two volumes of Han- 
sard were sufficient to contain the debates 
of a Session; but now the flashy speeches 
which Members made to please their con- 
stituents filled as many as four or five 
volumes a Session; and to please their con- 
stituents Members often fear to declare 
their real opinions. In 1848 the noble 
Lord said the ** House of Commons always 
responded quickly and readily to public 
opinion;’’ and, in truth, it did so only too 
quickly and too readily; for Members did not 
act sufficiently upon their own unbiassed 
convictions, but were under the pressure of 
their constituencies. If the House was the 
highest deliberative assembly, it ought to 
lead and not be led by public opinion; it 
should govern, and not be governed, if it 
really consists of the wisest of the nation. 
But that this is not the case is seen by 
what the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 
said in the Debate on Church Rates. 


‘Looking at the state of public opinion out of 
doors he was obliged to vote contrary to the way 
in which for thirty years he had spoken and voted. 
He did this not because he had changed his opin- 
ions, not because he had come to view the ques- 
tion in another light, because of public opinion.” 


And, again, when introducing this Bill, he 
said, speaking of the representation of mi- 
norities— 

“ As that proposition was not very popular, al- 
though I think it was a fair and just one, I shall 


not attempt to renew it upon the present occa- 
sion.” 


He (Lord J. Russell) acknowledged that it 
was fair, but he rejected it because it was 
not popular; he confessed that he did not 
what was just, because it did not meet with 
favour out of dvors. He did not say this in 
blame of the noble Lord; on the contrary, 
his argument was stronger by not doing so; 
but he said that, if the noble Lord found him- 
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self controlled in that way, what must be the 
case of Members of less weight and influ- 
ence?—what must others be forced to do, 
when even the noble Lord was driven to such 
miserable shifts to obtain favour, and had 
to sue on bended knee for leave to hold his 
power. Occasionally a measure disagree- 
able to almost every party was entertained 
in deference to noisy opinion out of doors, 
advanced amidst a hot debate to a second 
reading, and then mysteriously burked, it 
had achieved an inglorious triumph worse 
than defeat, and all the talking was mere 
waste of time. Strenua nos exercet inertia 
—they were exceedingly busy in accom- 
plishing nothing. All these shifts and in- 
consistencies have sprung from Reform; for 
too much weight was attached to the opin- 
ion of the crowd, who had neither know- 
ledge to understand nor calmness to con- 
sider any great question properly; and 
Members; instead of receiving support from 
their constituents, were hampered and 
tyrannized over in proportion to the im- 
portance of the borough they represented. 
When the Bill of 1832 was passed, the wild- 
est expectations of the blessings it would 
confer were entertained by its supporters ; 
great promises were lavished on it at its 
birth, the grandest predictions were ha- 
zarded. For instance, it was to extinguish 
bribery and corruption; but had it done 
so? They had only to look at the re- 
turns of the boroughs convicted of bribery 
since 1832 to see that it had not. On 
the contrary, bribery had gone on increas- 
ing year by year. They had only to look 
at the return of the expenses of candi- 
dates to see that it is he who has the most 
open hand and most bountiful heart who 
achieved success; the winning candidate 
was always he who had paid most highly. 
They had only to remember Norwich, and 
Wakefield, and Gloucester, where reign- 
ed the ‘pure atmosphere of liberal bo- 
roughs’’ to see the same. Now how did 
bribery begin? Hallam says that ‘in 
the general elections of 1747 ‘and 1754, 
bribery was first begun in earnest by the 
rich capitalists, who sought to counteract 
the influences of the territorial aristocracy.” 
These tactics were attended with success, 
and thus the trading classes carried the 
Reform Bill; the nomination boroughs of 
the territorial aristocracy were disfran- 
chised, and the power passed from the 
upper to the middle classes ; and now, in 
order to secure your return for a borough, 
you must flatter the prejudices of the elec- 
tors, or else use a systematic cerruption. 
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So that Reform had left the representation 
‘*to men with the most accommodating con- 
scicences and the longest purses.” Then 
the Reform Bill, it was said, would lead to 
retrenchment and economy. ‘‘ Peace, Re- 
form, and Retrenchment ’’ was the watch- 
word of those days. Now has Reform in- 
duced retrenchment? Sir R. Peel said in 
March, 1850, that the House is attacked 
with alternate hot and cold ague fits of ex- 
penditure, and vacillates between the two 
extremes of a most lavish expenditure and 
a parsimonious, shabby thrift. Now during 
the ten years before 1832 the burden of 
taxation was lightened by £18,000,000 (I 
mean the balance between the taxes im- 
posed and those remitted). But during 
the ten years after the Reform Act, it 
was only £4,000.000. It was during this 
period that the Whigs were in power ; and 
the Governments of Lord Grey and Lord 
Melbourne established a permanent deficit, 
and it was not till the Conservative Ad- 
ministration of Sir Robert Peel that the 
deficit was removed and the industry of 
the country relieved from much burden- 
some taxation. So that these promises of 
retrenchment were not fulfilled by Reform, 
but by the opponents of Reform. These 
great expectations and sanguine hopes were 
therefore disappointed. Did Reform then 
succeed? Ifnot, why try again a dangerous 
experiment which had already so signally 
failed? Or did it fail then merely because 
that particular Bill was framed in ig- 
norance, and does it therefore require re- 
modelling now? But perhaps this Bill 
would still more grievously disappoint any 
who entertain hopes of benefit as its result. 
Perhaps this Bill also is framed in igno- 
rance and enveloped in uncertainty. Ina 
machine if an alteration is proposed in some 
part, we should ask what would be the 
effect of this alteration and how it would 
influence the other parts. If we received 
no account of this matter, we should deem 
him but a sorry engineer ; particularly if 
a similar experiment of his had failed be- 
fore. But if he could not even tell us 
what evil he proposed to remedy, and on 
what principle the alteration was based, 
we should reject his proposal with scorn. 
Now we do not know the precise effect 
of this measure. We are not acquainted 
with the particular evils which the noble 
Lord by his Bill sought to remedy, or the 
anomalies which he proposed to remove ; 
yet the noble Lord in his work on the 
British Constitution laid it down that ‘‘ the 
chief maxim of a statesman should be not 
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to propose more alterations than were ne- 
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cessary to cure the evil.”” On what prin- 
ciple was the proposed legislation to be 
based? What are the evils which he 
hopes to cure? What is the object to be 
sought? Were they to aim at producing an 
efficient Legislature, or were they merely 
to amuse themselves in creating consti- 
tuencies ; disfranchising some towns, and 
giving Members to others, clipping some 
boroughs and stretching others, after a 
Procrustean rule ; and, in order to satisfy 
the fancy for symmetry and sameness, in- 
dulging in what he might fairly call ‘* fancy 
franchises.’’ The only legitimate object 
of Reform was to improve legislation by 
elevating the character of the House. Did 
hon. Members think their character was 
not so good as it might be? and is such a 
Bill as this calculated to elevate it? By 
lowering the franchise they were not ele- 
vating the character of the House, but 
merely conferring power on entirely new 
classes. Before giving power to the work- 
ing classes, who were so numerous that 
any franchise which was low enough to 
take them in would give them the pre- 
ponderance, and make them swamp all 
the other classes, they should have some 
security as to the mode in which those 
classes would employ it. The word “ Re- 
form” signified a departure from some 
original form, from some essential idea. 
Now what is the original form of the Con- 
stitution? What is the idea and object of 
representation? The hon. Baronet had men- 
tioned three different theories on this sub- 
ject, but he should be inclined to increase 
the number to five. The first was that the 
representation of the country ought to be 
according to the taxation paid. But this 
was not the system at present in vogue, for, 
according to return No. 491, published two 
years ago, he found that the assessed taxes 
in counties amounted to £1,062,564, and 
in boroughs to £803,986; at the same time 
the boroughs possessed twice as many re- 
presentatives as the counties. The noble 
Lord admitted that taxation was not the 
principle of his Bill, for he said in framing 
the Bill he merely took into account the 
numbers that would be respectively added 
to the constituencies: by lowering the fran- 
chise to different rates. The right hon. 
Baronet also declared that population’seem- 
ed to Her Majesty’s Government “ the only 
preferable principle which can be adopted.” 
Besides, the tendency of taxation at pre- 
sent was towards an income tax exclusively; 
and these new electors were precisely the 
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persons who did not pay this tax at alli. 
So that this Bill, so far from proceeding on 
the principle of taxation, virtually gives the 
representation to one class, and lays taxa- 
tion on another. If taxation were adopted 
as the basis of representation, a man ought 
to be entitled, as in railways, banks, and 
other joint-stock undertakings, to a num- 
ber of votes equal to the amount of pro- 
perty which he had at stake. Next was 
the theory that representation ought to de- 
pend on the possession of property, that 
the Jand ought to be represented ; because 
that no stability or permanence can be ex- 
pected, unless the electors have something 
at stake. That was the old Tory theory. 
[ Cries of ‘No, no!” from the Opposition. } 
Well, whether it might be the theory of the 
party in the present day he would not pre- 
tend to say, but it was the principle under 
which our liberties had taken root and 
grown up. This was proved by an old Act, 
the 8th of Henry VI., ec. 7, declaring 
‘‘ what sort of men shall be choosers, and 
who shall be chosen knights of the Parlia- 
ment;’’ the preamble of which stated :—- 

“ Whereas the elections have been made by very 
great, outrageous, and excessive number of people, 
of which most part was of people of small sub- 
stance and of no value, whereof every of them pre- 
tended a voice equivalent with the most worthy 
knights and esquires, whereby riots and divisions 
among the gentlemen and other people shall very 
likely rise and be, unless convenient and due re- 
medy be provided in this behalf, &c.” 


It was a little after this (in 1264) that bur- 
gesses of towns first had seats in Parlia- 
ment; at this time the House consisted of 
knights of the shire only. This principle 
was carried to even a greater length, for in 
the same reign a petition was presented 
from the County of Huntingdon against 
the return of a Member of the name of 
Gimber on the ground that he was not a 
gentleman. The counties still choose their 
representatives from among the landed pro- 
prietors, while the towns select those who 
look after their local interests, or rather 
those who flatter their prejudices and cor- 
rupt their mobs. In the representation of 
counties the property element preponde- 
rates, in that of towns the element of num- 
bers, and in that of the universities that of 
intellect and education. The third theory 
was first propounded by an eminent philo- 
sopher of the last generation, by one whose 
views many modern writers had adopted ; 
he declared that a balance should be main- 
tained between the party of permanence 
and the party of progression—that was to 
say, between the interests of landed pro- 
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perty and those of the trading community. 
The noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London seems to have accepted this dis- 
tinction in 1848, when he spoke of the 
‘* counties returning agricultural Members, 
and the large cities commercial Members, 
or representatives of the manufacturing in- 
terest.”” So, in 1831, he argued that ‘ the 
last effect which the Reform Bill could have 
-was to disturb the influence of the country 
gentlemen.” Experience had illustrated 
the value of that prophecy. If another 
Reform Bill were now required, it must be, 
he presumed, to restore the balance which 
had been lost. If so, on which side was 
the preponderance? Proportion of repre- 
sentation at the present time in England 
and Wales is as follows :—The Members 
for boroughs amount to 337, while those 
for the counties are only 159. This dif- 
ference of representation is not in accord- 
ance with the difference of value, for the 
rental of counties is £54,762,081; that of 
boroughs is only £31,315,595; the rateable 
value of counties is £46,103,215; that of 
boroughs is only £25,737,056. Nor is it 
in accordance with the population, for the 
population of counties is 9,865,061; while 
that of the boroughs is only 7,432,587. 
A return issued in 1858 gave the total of 
county constituencies at 504,065, but of 
these there were 95,471 who had merely 
borough qualifications, so that in manu- 
facturing districts these electors, having 
chosen their own representatives in the 
boroughs, went out into the counties, where 
they overbalanced the voting and deter- 
mined the elections likewise, so that the 
representation of the counties was even 
more circumscribed than he had already 
stated, and the preponderance is greatly 
in favour of the town populations, Lord 
Macaulay, who first uequired fame by his 
Reform speeches in that House, in an essay 
on Machiavelli, writes of the Italian States, 
that— 

“Their early greatness and their early decline 
are principally to be attributed to the same cause 
—the preponderance which the towns acquired in 
the political system.” 

And this preponderance the last Reform 
Bill gave to our political system. The 
fourth theory was the liberal one ; namely, 
that the representation should be distributed 
according to population. The popular no- 
tion of Reform was merely a reduction of 
franchise and a re-distribution of seats not 
according to any principle, but merely ac- 
cording toa sum in arithmetic. It held that 
all men had a right to share in the suf- 
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rage; it was in accordance with this fourth 
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theory that Mr. Hume in 1848 moved a 
Resolution declaring ‘‘ that the apportion- 
ment of representation should be rendered 
more equal to population.’’ This proposi- 
tion—this liberal principle of representation 
—was resisted by the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell), on the ground that ‘* it is es- 
sential that those who have the franchise 
should be possessed of intelligence and in- 
dependence ;”’ and he said also that ‘* much 
of the corruption arose from a want of 
the intelligence which is essentially ne- 
cessary in a constituent body.”’ He here 
adverts to a totally different ground and 
principle of representation, to which I will 
presently allude. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham assumed that representation 
should be according to population, adding 
that “the tide had : already swept away the 
footmarks of the Liberals, while those of 
the Conservatives had long been sub- 
merged,’’ (I quote from recollection); and 
he prophesied that the new Parliament, 
‘after the passing of this Bill, would con- 
tain a still more powerful party, to demand 
a more extended Bill.”” I can fancy him 
using those words of Canning’s :— 
“ Parties with us do not excite enough rage, 
Our boasted Jaw I hate and curse, 
Bad from the first, by age grown worse, 
Oh, how I pant for universal suffrage.” 

Let me remind him that France establish- 
ed despotism by universal suffrage, while 
the liberties of England have grown up 
under a more aristocratic constitution. 
Moreover, this numerical system that a 
numerical majority is the only sound prin- 
ciple of Government, and that wealth, 
learning, and intellect must submit to mere 
numbers could not be carried out without 
falling into absurdities and contradictions. 
At the last election for South Derbyshire, 
3,184 voters voted one way, and 3,185 
the other; so that all the 3,184 had to 
submit to the casting vote of one man. 
It all hung upon his will, Mr. Hume laid 
it down that ‘‘every man ought to have 
a share in making the laws by which he 
was governed, and his having it or not 
having it constituted the sole difference be- 
tween a free man and a slave.’’ But these 
3,184 could not be said to have any share 
in making the laws by which they were 
governed; so that, according to Mr. Hume’s 
doctrine, the half of that constituency ne- 
cessarily were all slaves. Again, the most 
advanced Liberals did not propose to give 
votes to women, paupers, or children, or 
lunatics, because they said they were not 
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fit. This was of itself a departure from 
the ground of natural right, and the laying 
down of a qualification apart from it—that 
of fitness. Hence this doctrine is neces- 
sarily self-contradictory. Besides, the Li- 
berals shrink from earrying out boldly the 
doctrine they proclaim. For if they took 
away Members from boroughs which were 
too small, they ought to give them to the 
counties, which, as be had shown already, 
were more populous than the boroughs; in 
fact, they ought to proclaim equal eiectoral 
districts (which, however, they knew very 
well the country would never put up with). 
For what equity is there in transferring re- 
presentatives from one borough to another, 
except on the ground that a Member is 
worth exactly so many votes? Besides, if 
this democratic theory were carried out, it 
would indeed be most baneful; for it was 
the small boroughs which returned the best 
Members. [A laugh.] Well, there might 
be exceptions, but the large boroughs ge- 
nerally elected declaimers—men who had 
made themselves conspicuous by flattering 
the passions of the mob. Large boroughs 
are impatient of originality of thought and 
superiority of intellect; they prefer a safe 
mediocrity and commonplace ; they cannot 
bear a Member to act.independently on his 
own convictions. The moment he steps out 
of this region they reject him. On this 
principle Ledru Rollin, in the Paris elec- 
tion of 1848, advised the electors by all 
means to avoid returning men of ability 
and education. Lord John Russell, in 
bringing in this Reform Bill, when speak- 
ing in favour of small boroughs, said— 
“You have, from time to time, seen men of the 
greatest ability, and fitted to render the greatest 
service to the country, but who, representing a 
great popular body, incur the momentary displea- 
sure of their constituents, and are thereby deprived 
of their seats in Parliament. That, Sir, was what 
happened to Mr. Burke, because he contended for 
the great principles of liberty, both here and in 
Treland, as well as in America.” 
He instanced Lord Macaulay also. Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse is another instance. 
He was a warm Reformer; but he, unfor- 
tunately, distinguished himself above the 
commonplace, and was made Minister at 
War; and, therefore, he was immediately 
ejected from Westminster. The large bo- 
roughs of Birmingham and Rochdale have 
not elected ministers for war. The right 
hon. Member for Ashton, too, had lost his 
seat for a large constituency not long ago; 
the Member for Birmingham shared his 
fate, and our great Ambassador the Mem- 
ber for Rochdale had also been rejected by 
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@ great constituency at the same time. 
Even the noble Viscount at the head of the 
Government had met with similar treat- 
ment at one period of his career, as well 
as the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Morpeth, and the Secretary of State (Sir 
G. C. Lewis). He had taken the trouble 
of drawing up a list of the most distin- 
guished Members of the House, and, with 
very few exceptions, he found they all re- 
presented small boroughs. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham was, it might be said, 
an exception; but, though he would not pre- 
sume himself to pass a judgment on that 
hon. Member, he would remind him that 
one greater than himself—the noble Lord 
the Member for the City—on one occasion 
used these words in reference to him :— 

“What I have to find fault with in the hon. 
Member (Mr. Bright) and those who agree with 
him is, that they are so exceedingly narrow-mind- 
ed. When we come to discuss large questions, 
such as concern the fortune of our Empire, then 
I see that they have an intellect and understand- 
ing bound up in such a narrow round that it is 
quite impossible to get them to understand the 
great principles on which our ancestors founded 
the Constitution of this country.” 

Mr. MACKINNON rose to order. He 
believed it was not competent to refer to 
former debates. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU apprehend- 
ed that he was perfectly in order It is out 
of order to refer to a debate of the same 
Session upon a different subject; but he was 
then referring to a debate of a former Ses- 
sion, and, he believed, on the same subject. 
But he felt he ought to apologize to the 
hon. Member for alluding to him. It was 
too much the fashion to have a shy at him; 
he had become the regular ‘* Aunt Sally” 
of the House. He supposed it sufficiently 
proved, therefore, that this democratic 
theory of Representation, if carried out 
boldly, must not only lead to contradictions 
and absurdities, but must end in bane and 
detriment. Before passing to the fifth 
theory, it would be well to consider the Bill 
before the House, which was framed on the 
democratic theory. Now, by thus extend- 
ing the franchise, what class of voters do 
you create ? Are they educated or unedu- 
cated? Are their votes liable to be in- 
fluenced? If so, to what influences will 
you thus add weight? To the moneyed 
classes, without land or home, without any 
permanence or tie to bind them to the 
country in which they were born, without 
that loyalty and patriotism which will re- 
main unswayed by hope of gain or advan- 
tage? This large extension of the fran- 
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chise does not extend admitted principles 
nor pretend to remove any anomalies ; but 
tends to subvert the present distribution 
of power, and to place it in the hands of 
the mob—to raise a mere scum to the sur- 
face—to enable the poor to tax the rich— 
the artizans who worked with their hands 
to place on those who sat still the burden 
of raising the Revenue—a power which 
they might not be tempted, perhaps, to use 
in quiet times, but which in times of ex- 
citement would hold out to them an irresis- 
tible temptation. According to a Return 
lately laid on the table, the number of elec- 
tors rated in the counties above £50 was 
198,163, and the number between £10 
and £50 was 415,517. The number of 
electors on the register was 529,213, and 
subtracting from that the number of £50 
voters would Jeave 331,050, the number of 
£10 voters and 40s. freeholders now on the 
register. Adding to that the number of 
new electors, it would be seen that there 
would be 746,567 voters below £50 to ba- 
balance 198,163 £50 voters. In many 
boroughs, such as Manchester, Salford, 
Stoke, Bury, Bolton, Blackburn, Derby, 
South Shields, Gateshead, Warrington, 
Sheffield, Portsmouth, Stockport, Dudley, 
Ipswich, Yarmouth, &c., the new electors 
would outnumber the present electors ; in 
others, Wolverhampton, Walsall, Maccles- 
field, Preston—the new class would be twice 
as numerous as the old ; in Birmingham, to 
a constituency of 9,222 would be added 
19,600 new electors, and in Kiddern#nster 
and Merthyr Tydvil the new class would 
be three times as numerous as the present 
constituency. As to the character of this 
new class of voters, in Liverpool a large 
number of £15 householders were excused 
the payment of their rates on account of 
their poverty, and yet 15,068 electors be- 
low £10 were now to be added to the con- 
stituency. Are the classes to whom you 
thus give preponderance more judicious 
than those who now possess it? For the 
representation will thus be put in the hands 
of a new class; the power will be as com- 
pletely transferred as in a revolution. The 
present constituencies will be subordinated 
to those who now, for the first time, receive 
the franchise ; to a majority who are guided 
by a penny newspaper; who will adjudi- 
cate questions without knowing, and pre- 
judge without inquiry ; among whom evil 
is contagious and self-restraint but little 
prevails, to whom passion is more seduc- 
tive than truth and justice. By all means 
give representatives to the working classes 
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as classes, or create ‘‘ pot-walloping ”’ bo- 
roughs again for them (as there were before 
1832) ; or, if you must have universal suf- 
frage, try the experiment in Birmingham 
but donot give to any class the preponder- 
ance, let not any body have overwhelming in- 
fluence. He had no distrust of the working 
classes ; on thecontrary, hethought they had 
a perfect right to be represented, but they 
ought not to gain paramount importance, 
No one class should be allowed to rule all 
other classes. The working classes are 
generally moderate and reasonable and in 
possession of wonderful knowledge, con- 
sidering the opportunities they have. But 
certain Gentlemen had on the other side 
professed no very exalted opinions of the 
intelligence of the working classes, parti- 
cularly on economical questions. They ac- 
euse them of believing that the rate of 
wages depends upon the will of the em- 
ployer, and that the price of provisions de- 
pends on the will of the seller, and that 
the wealth of the capitalists is somehow 
subtracted from the workman’s pocket. If 
you accuse them rightly, you should not 
give them the franchise; if you accuse 
them falsely, you condemn your own con- 
duct in the late strikes. Agvicultural la- 
bourers were attached to the country gen- 
tlemen, but the working classes did not 
entertain the same feelings towards their 
employers. In cotton-mills, mines, col- 
lieries, and factories, you may see the re- 
lations of the workmen towards the capi- 
talists, they were ready to sacrifice their 
comfort and their savings, and to see their 
families ruined and their children die, in a 
fierce struggle with the capitalists who em- 
ployed them. They had many defeats to 
avenge, and much despotism of capital to 
repay. The Reform Act of 1832 took the 
power from the aristocracy and gave it to 
the trading community ; this Bill takes it 
from them and gives it to the working 
classes, The employers would perhaps be 
the first victims marked for destruction, if 
once they evoked a spirit and a power 
which they could neither command nor con- 
trol. Look at other nations where they 
‘enjoy’ such a franchise, and learn from 
their experience. In Sydney, the other 
day, the Ministry had fallen by a large 
adverse majority upon an educational ques- 
tion. The leader of Opposition who came 
into office had no compact party, and found 
it hard to maintain his ground, and was 
forced to accept defeats on minor points, 
and the Speaker had resigned because his 
health was affected by the long and dis- 
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orderly sittings of the Assembly. In Mel- 
bourne according to the account in The 
Times— 
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“In Melbourne and Sydney ministry has suc- 
ceeded ministry with inconceivable rapidity, till 
at last the normal state of things seems to be 
that the Opposition is stronger than the Govern- 
ment, and that the first act a Minister ought to 

rform on attaining office, is to prepare to leave 
it. A democratic franchise, and a division of 
electoral districts made with the most obvious re- 
gard to the principle of numbers, have created 
assemblies of which we will say nothing worse 
than that the wealthiest and the best educated 
colonists are gradually withdrawing from any par- 
ticipation in their proceedings. 


Where there was plenty of land to be had, 
and freedom for the discontented, no Es- 
tablished Church to raise their spleen, no 
nobility to excite their envy, and no re- 
striction on the suffrage to call up rancour, 
democracy was much less dangerous than 
it would be in this country. The South 
American Republics were renowned for 
wars, conspiracies, turmoils, and bad go- 
vernment. Yet a great empire was among 
them, the Empire of Brazils, as a stand- 
ing testimony against Republics. In the 
United States there is plenty of waste 
land, and high wages, and no great sepa- 
ration between class .and class; but yet, 
with such a suffrage, is life and property 
secure? Why have they vigilance com- 
mittees? In New York obnoxious persons 
were shot, and the perpretators of such 
deeds escaped because the votes of these 
bands of ‘rowdies’ were so valuable as to 
secure the owners from receiving offence. 
Honest men abstained from voting because 
they would not expose themselves to insult 
when they knew that their votes were of 
no value. In France democracy had obli- 
terated all distinction of classes, and the 
result was a pervading despotism. Napo- 
leon I., when at St. Helena, threw on 
Neckar the blame of the subsequent ca- 
lamities, because he said that doubling the 
representation of the tiers état was the 
proximate cause of the two chambers 
being merged into one assembly. The 
noble Lord by his Bill-would more than 
double the tiers état in this country. Be- 
sides democracy can never be permanent; 
those who taste it cannot endure it, but 
seek refuge in despotism. The Republic 
of France was administered by an eminent 
man, Cavaignac, but democracy took re- 
fuge in Louis Napoleon. He was elected 
President by 6,500,000 votes, and Em- 
peror by 8,000,000 votes. Yet they knew 
his opinions; for his Idées Napoléoniennes 
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was certainly opposed to republicanism and 
democracy. Of course, it was impossible 
to impute bribery or intimidation, for the 
votes were given by the vaunted Ballot. 
This Bill would transfer power to a dif- 
ferent class, and thus give every Member a 
fresh democratic impulse by increasing the 
number of those who exerted pressure upon 
him. Constituents would dictate to their 
delegates ; these would flatter the preju- 
dices of their constituents, and Government 
would curry favour with the multitude. 
This House would be swayed by numbers 
without regard to the magnitude of in- 
terests. They would find what a capricious 
master the public is, and how apt to run 
into extremes. Such a distribution of 
power would cause violent opinions to pre- 
vail. In quiet times the wealthy would 
rule, but in seasons of agitation, the 
power would fall to demagogues, and they 
would see in our days the truth of what 
Thucydides said of the Republic of Athens 
‘they took for just that which pleased, 
and for honourable that which profited.” 
Even since the last Reform Bill they had 
seen the effects of popular clamour. Mem- 
bers in private spoke one way, but open- 
ly they voted another. He believed they 
were guided less by principles than by 
envy of power and by interest of party. 
They voted for a Budget which they all 
condemned, and spoke for a Reform which 
in private they all concurred in damning. 
Such was the opinion of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, who, in 
a debate on the Ballot, said he would 
like to see the experiment of the Bal- 
lot tried in that House on that question. 
The noble Lord meant that there were 
those who voted in favour of the Ballot 
who would vote differently if there were 
the secrecy of the ballot to shield them 
from the observation of their constituents. 
He would like to submit the Reform Bill 
to a vote by Ballot, and he would undertake 
to say that there would be only two votes 
for it. He contended that the extension of 
the franchise was not only bad, but unde- 
sired. The number of electors in large 
boroughs who polled was only 60 per cent, 
and in small boroughs only 90 per cent, the 
non-voters being the most thoughtful men, 
whose votes were most worth having. Dur- 
ing the general election of 1852, 


On register. 
In Berks only 1971 polled out of 5,129 
N. Northampton 614 Pe 3,900 
Middlesex 8,721 is 14,610 
E. Surrey 8,784 e 18,131 
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Similarly in W. Kent, S. Northampton- 
shire, &c. In boroughs the facts are the 
same ; only half the constituencies came 
to the poll in Dorchester, Cheltenham, 
Southampton, Leeds, Westminster, City 
of London, Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, 
&c., &c. General Election of 1857 :— 
Beds. only 2,881 polled out of 4,276 on register. 
Berks ,, 2,948 » 4,945 > 
Only half the constituencies polled in E. 
Kent, Macclesfield, Derby, Norwich, Not- 
tingham, Banbury, Finsbury, City, Tower 
Hamlets, Lambeth, Southwark. In Ire. 
land the same neglect of the franchise is 
apparent. The disregard of the franchise 
is more apparent from the following par- 
ticulars. In Birmingham there are 11,860 
£10 householders who have not cared to 
place themselves on the register ; and yet 
there are only 9,222 on the register, and 
19,600 householders below £10 are to be 
added to the constituency. In Liverpool 
there are 18,779 on the register, and 
20,951 £10 householders and others qua- 
lified who have not placed themselves on 
the register. In Marylebone 20,000 qua- 
lified persons have not registered them- 
selves ; and yet the number on the register 
is 21,000, and of these only one-fourth 
eared to vote in the severe contest of last 
year. An actual majority of those quali- 
fied did not care to be in a position to vote. 
There was the same disregard of the pre- 
sent franchise in a host of other boroughs, 
and also in Ireland. The payment of 
taxes did not insure good government, nor 
yet mere numbers, nor property, nor yet 
the balance of power. The fault was that 
an educated man had not more votes than 
an ignorant man. The few learned men 
in a constituency were swamped. The vote 
of the Secretary of State had no more 
weight than that of a clown or shallow- 
pated demagogue. Yet the matured and 
deliberate judgment of such a man was 
better than the hasty opinions of 10,000 
boors. It was according to nature that 
the strong should always rule. In the 
early stages of society, in rude and bar- 
barous times, it was the strong in muscle, 
in civilized times it was the strong in wis- 
dom, who should rule; not because might 
was right, but because right was might. 
What, then, was the fifth theory of repre- 
sentation, the principle which should guide 
them in judging of such a measure? It 
would be manifest if they remembered that 
society necessarily implied a law and rule 
which was called justice. It was, of course, 
by reason that they apprehended justice, 
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or, rather, reason was the consciousness of 
a rule independent of the human will, 
They could not make laws ; all they could 
do was to make statutes, which meant to 
declare or assert laws. Law-making was 
merely the search after justice ; laws were 
merely the declarations of reason apart 
from passion or interest, and depended 
neither on the will of the Legislature nor 
on the opinions of those who elected the 
Legislature. There was, therefore, no 
sovereignty in the people, nor sovereignty 
in any class. The right to rule did not 
reside in one class nor in another class, 
but depended on whether a person was 
guided by reason and was uninfluenced by 
prejudice and passion. Tyranny, on the 
other hand, meant merely the rule of a 
person, or of a class, or of a people, when 
not guided by reason, but when turned 
about by caprice. They could govern men 
only through their reason, and gain their 
confidence only by moral ascendancy. And 
as the will of the people could not change 
the nature of truth and right, the electors 
might not say, as had been assumed they 
might, “* Such is our will, so this shall be 
the law.”? They had only to judge as to 
which candidate was the most influenced 
by reason and least by prejudice, for that 
man had most right to sovereignty whose 
words and actions were in the highest de- 
gree the inspirations of reason. Moreover, 
to say that ‘* no one is bound to obey laws 
to which he has not given his consent, and 
which he has not had a share in making,” 
amounted to what the Americans called 
“the divine right of insurrection,” and 
assumed that law is not independent of 
his will. If this were true, then it would 
follow that the only object of Government 
was to put into effect the will of the peo- 
ple—that Government was a mere execu- 
tive. Constituencies, then, should not be 
formed of those who merely claimed a 
right to a share in the representation, but 
those should be selected who would best 
discharge their legislative duties; for the 
franchise was not a property, it was not a 
right, but a trust for the public benefit. 
Every man had a right to the best Govern- 
ment, but to nothing else. And it was 
educated and intellectual men who would 
elect representatives that would elevate 
the tone of the House, that would be un- 
shackled by fear of constituencies, and be 
unbending towards popular favour. In 
order not to swamp the few learned in 
every constituency ; that one class might 
not override another, let every class have 
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its own representatives, let trades-unions, 
the clergy of dioceses, each of the learned 
bodies, doctors, retired officers, and trades- 
men have their own representatives ; but 
let no one particular class have entire 
sway a8 was now proposed in this Bill. 
Why should they be called upon to repeat 
an experiment which had failed already ? 
They should first, at least, obtain the in- 
formation necessary to secure a more suc- 
cessful issue. The former Reform Act 
had destroyed party, and produced un- 
stable Governments, and had allowed ex- 
pediency to usurp the throne of right. It 
had been the cause that Governments re- 
presented only majorities, because they 
could not represent principles. It had 
made constituencies act as drags on the 
straightforwardness of their Representa- 
tives. These were some of the effects of 
Reform. Moreover, it did not fulfil the 
expectations which were entertained of it; 
for bribery had increased, and the expen- 
diture of the State had grown to great 
excess. Could any one, then, assert that 
the Reform Bill of 32 had met with suc- 
cess? And was such another Bill wanted 
at the present time? Would it now ele- 
vate the tone of the House, when its only 
effect before had been to lower that tone ? 
The representation of the country should 
not depend on taxation, nor on the posses- 
sion of property; and the theory that it 
should depend on population, if honestly 
carried out, must result in absurdities and 
contradictions ; nay, even in insubordina- 
tion and ruin, Other countries had proved 
this by their sad experience; and in this 
country they had a warning in the different 
character of the represeutatives of small 
and large boroughs, He said, then, that 
a law, independent of our will, encircled 
us, and that the only business of the Le- 
gislature was to see and declare what that 
law was; that the only business of consti- 
tuencies was to elect those who were tlie 
most guided by it ; and that the best fran- 
chise was that which would most secure 
this object. Yet now, even in the present 
state of things, selfish interests were the 
mainsprings of politics; and these were 
so evenly balanced, that those who were 
caught by beer could generally turn the 
scale in an election. Moreover, the con- 
tinuous growth of bribery proved that elec- 
tors did not vote on public grounds, but 
valued the franchise only as a means of 
forwarding their own petty interests. And 
when the franchise was lower than it was 
now, who then would be the favoured of 
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the constituencies? It would be those 
endowed with glibness and shallowness; 
those who could lie most smoothly and 
flatter most pleasantly ; those who could 
stoop the lowest to court the prejudices of 
their constituents at the expense of public 
interests. These new electors would never 
choose the clever financier, nor the sound 
political economist, to represent them. 
They could not even judge of a man’s 
financial abilities or political acumen. No! 
They would rather fix their choice on the 
indefatigable bore of the borough, on the 
man with the narrowest views of things, 
and the most unbounded admiration of him- 
self; for, as was already the case in Ame- 
rica, the most worthy men would abstain 
from a franchise which had been so far 
debased, and would leave the power to be 
abused by that class which now, for the 
first time, obtained it. When there was 
no evil which called for cure, and no abuse 
which cried for redress, were we wantonly 
to alter under the guise of amending, and 
wilfully to obliterate admitted principles 
under the name of reforming institutions ? 
When the present franchise was so large 
that not half the constituencies cared to 
exercise it, were we to increase it yet fur- 
ther by adding those who would override 
the present electors. If we did so, then 
‘* Moderate Liberals’”’ would no longer be 
heard of, and ‘* Whig’’ would be a name 
of the past; for the floor of that House 
would become the arena for the struggles 
of faction like those which disgraced the 
Senate of Washington. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, the speech 
of the noble Lord had certainly been full 
of declamation against the Bill. Nothing 
could be worse than his opinion of it, and 
his opinion was confirmed by that of every 
Gentleman on the opposite side of the 
House. The hon. and learned Member 
for West Gloucestershire (Mr. Rolt) had 
denounced it as all that was horrible and 
detestable. The hon. Member for Leo- 
minster (Mr. Hardy) had followed in the 
same strain, and charged hon. Gentlemen 
on his (Mr. Berkeley’s) side with cowar- 
dice as being afraid to utter their real opin- 
ions of the Bill. That charge of cowardice 
should not remain upon him, But it struck 
him as surprising that such eloquent and 
bitter speeches should be made with no re- 
sult whatever. It seemed unnatural that 
there should be indulgence in such decla- 
mation without the second reading being 
opposed. Yet so it was. He found him- 
self in this position that he could not agree 
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that the measure was a Reform Bill. It 
had no pretence to be called a Reform Bill 
in the common acceptation of the word. It 
might be termed a measure of Reform. It 
was a forward measure, and as such he 
was compelled in consistency to give it his 
support; but he entered his protest against 
its being regarded as a measure of finality 
or a measure that would put a stop to all 
questions of reform for the next twenty-five 
years, as had been said. He objected to 
the Bill simply on account of its deficien- 
cies. It might be called a measure of pro- 
gress, but as a measure of Reform it was 
the most infinitesimal dose ever offered to 
the House. He took it as he would the 
globule of a homeopathic practitioner, and 
he swallowed it in the full belief that it 
was calculated to do him neither good nor 
harm. There were three points which a 
Bill having any pretence to be a measure 
of reform ought to have dealt with, and as 
the present Bill did not deal with them, 
he considered that it failed in its character 
as a Reform measure. The first objection 
which he took was, that an extension of 
the franchise was made to a class of men 
less calculated, if possible, than the pre- 
sent constituencies to bear up against the 
effects of intimidation and corruption, while 
the obvious remedy ayainst intimidation 
and corruption—the Ballot—was denied 
to them. The objection he took to the 
present Reform Bill was exactly the objec- 
tion taken by Lerd Macaulay and Mr. Grote 
to the Reform Bill of 1832, who considered 
it a failure because protection was denied 
to the electors. The House had heard a 
great deal about the absence of electors 
from the poll, but how often had he shown 
by evidence that the electors of this coun- 
try were subject in voting to pains and 
penalties, which they did not think proper 
to incur? The non-attendance of electors 
at the poll was not caused by apathy, but 
the dread of consequences; thousands rather 
than vote against their consciences, refused 
to vote at all? The next point to which he 
should advert was the absence of any pro- 
vision in the Bill dealing with nomination 
boroughs. He did not think that the 
noble Lord the Member for London show- 
ed due consideration to his character as 
a reformer when he turned his back on 
that question. Such excuses as that put 
forward by the hon, Member for Birming- 
ham—that he could not carry a large mea- 
sure, and that he was prudent in attempt- 
ing to carry only that which he could—were 
unworthy of the noble Lord’s great charac- 
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ter. He should have told the House, “| 
will destroy these nomination boroughs as 
far as in me lies, and go to the country to 
see whether they will stand by me.” It 
was from the absence of such a spirit as 
this that the country had become apathetic; 
for, certainly, if he nad thrown himself 
upon the country he would have found an 
ample response to his appeal. It had 
been said that Macaulay and Burke were 
returned for nomination boroughs, and an 
inference was attempted to be drawn that 
those distinguished men approved of rot- 
ten boroughs. About Burke he would say 
nothing, as not coming within the category 
of a reformer, but he would ask, had the 
House forgotten Lord Macaulay’s speech 
to the electors of Edinborough? In that 
speech he expressed his opinion that the 
nomination boroughs, continued by the Re- 
form Bill of 1832, were the worst species 
of them; that the better sort had been 
destroyed when such places as Old Sarum 
and Gatton were disfranchised. Lord Ma- 
caulay held that it was better for the 
morals of the people, if we were to have 
nomination boroughs, that they should con- 
sist of a mound and four old walls, or 
anything to describe elective power, than 
that 150, 200, or 300 electors should be 
reduced to the condition of voting ma- 
chines. Here were the words used by 
Lord Macaulay :— 

“ If men are returned to Parliament not by po- 
pular election but by nomination, then I say with- 
out hesitation that the ancient system was much 
the best. Both systems alike send men to Parlia- 
ment who are not freely ch independent 
constituent bodies, but under the old system there 
was little or no need of intimidation, while under 
the new system we have misery and disgrace pro- 
duced by intimidation. I prefer the nomination 
that used to take place at Old Sarum to the nomi- 
nation that now takes place at Newark. In both 
cases you have the Members returned by the will 
of the landlords, but in Newark there were 200 
ejectments into the bargain, to say nothing of the 
mortification and remorse of those who were not 
ejected, but who voted against their consciences 
for fear of being ejected.” 





It was very clear, therefore, what Lord 
Macaulay's opinion was touching nomina- 
tion boroughs—and he (Mr. Berkeley) re- 
gretted that the noble Lord, the Member 
for the City, had not the courage to deal 
with that question. The next point of 
omission to which he begged to call atten- 
tion had reference to the tribunals appoint- 
ed by the House to try election peti- 
tions. There was no system that caused 
greater abuses, required more alteration, 
and had less of the confidence of the 
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country. They could not read the evi- 
dence taken before the Committees with- 
ont raising their eyes in astonishment at 
finding that any set of Gentlemen could 
come to such conclusions as they arrived 
at. Nothing could be more plain than 
that, on viewing the manner in which va- 
rious Committees dealt with the evidence, 
no two Committees were of the same 
mind. The late Royal Commission that 
went forth made some extraordinary dis- 
closures touching the judgment of those 
Committees ; but as that was one of the 
obvious cases which every Gentleman in 
the House must feel to be most faulty, he 
should not say one word more on the ques- 
tion. He had stated the three points which 
he considered should be included in any 
measure of Reform, and he must say that 
the most independent portion of the party 
who supported the noble Lord found them- 
selves in anything but a pleasant position. 
Honestly and fairly they opposed the Re- 
form Bill brought in by the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. They threw out that Bill, 
and turned out the Ministry that introduced 
it. They went to the country, and what 
did they say to their constituents? They 
would find that this was the language 
generally used on the hustings—‘* The 
Conservative or Tory party are a set of 
muffs—they knew hardly anything about 
Reform or a Reform Bill, and all they 
know we taught them—they are taking 
lessons from us—they are mere tyros and 
do not understand the art or mystery of 
Reform—let us take the thing in hand— 
let our noble leader take the thing in hand, 
and you will see the sort of Reform Bill 
he will introduce.’’ They proclaimed their 
confidence in the noble Lord, and said they 
relied upon him. In consequence of the 
former measure of Reform introduced by 
the noble Lord, they thought he was the 
man to give to the people of England such 
a Reform Bill as they required. Wait, 
said they, until the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London resumes office, and 
a proper Reform Bill you shall see. And 
now he (Mr. Berkeley) would ask were 
not the Genilemen opposite able to say, 
“and what went you forth for to see?” 
“You have been tried and what have you 
done ?”” This was the general feeling 
from one end of the country to the other, 
and the people would take the present Bill 
as an instalment of Reform only because 
they could take nothing better. The noble 
Lord, who commenced his reform career 
at Brobdignag, had ended it at Lilliput. 
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His sun of reform rose with great promise, 
and at noonday it was brilliant, but now 
it was setting amid watery clouds and in 
a manner the most disastrous for his re- 
putation. Admitting the past services of 
the noble Lord, which must for ever en- 
title him to the gratitude of all sincere Re- 
formers, he (Mr. Berkeley) regretted very 
much that he had not taken the high stand 
on this question which he had assumed at 
the beginning of his political career. 

| Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, that no 
speeches were delivered in favour of this 
Bill save those which proceeded from the 
Treasury bench, and the opponents of the 
measure therefore only found themselves 
called upon to answer Treasury arguments. 
But there was one statement made by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken which 
it might be necessary to notice. The hon. 
Gentleman wanted to convince the House 
that electors at present stayed away from 
the poll because they were afraid of voting. 
Now, the greatest sinners in this way 
were the electors of Marylebone, and no- 
body could suppose that they were the 
subjects of intimidation. [Mr. BERKELEY: 
Oh!] Well, he (Lord R. Cecil) was him- 
self an elector of that borough, and he felt 
certain that if intimidation or coercion was 
exercised, it was only exercised entirely on 
the part of the owners of public-houses. 
He wished, however, to make the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department the subject of 
special notice upon that occasion. The 
right hon. Baronet had to make a speech 
on behalf of the Government, and he had 
performed the duty with great ingenuity, 
because, as the representative of a divided 
body, he had devoted the first part of his 
address to a statement of the views of the 
Radical portion of the Cabinet, and the 
second part to a statement of the views of 
the Conservative portion of his Colleagues. 
The right hon. Gentleman had enlarged on 
the necessity of preserving the principle of 
locality in apportioning the representation; 
and it should be remembered on this point 
that the question of the boundaries of elec- 
toral districts was a vital one as affecting 
representation. There were many counties, 
such as Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Kent, 
where, though the mass of the population 
was agricultural, it was swamped by the 
town voters. It was to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to propose in Committee clauses 
restoring the distinction between the urban 
rand rural constituencies which the gradual 
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growth of population and the neglect of 
successive Governments had effaced. The 
right hon. Gentleman described the old 
Reform Bill as the model of the present 
measure, and pointed out that as it had 
produced no dangerous results, the Bill 
now before the House might be expected 
to be equally harmless. But, then, as far 
as could be ascertained from the statistics, 
this measure would have a wider operation 
than a careless observer would believe. 
The old Reform Bill enfranchised 88,000 
borough electors; but this measure, ac- 
cording to the lowest calculation, would 
enfranchise 200,000, and went, therefore, 
twice as far in a Radical direction as the 
Act of 1832. But there was another dis- 
tinetion between the two measures. The 
Act of 1832 was a settlement of a complex 
character—a thing of counterpoises and of 
balance—what it took away in one dirce- 
tion it gave in another. If it disfranchised 
certain classes of voters it established a 
new class by the operation of the Chandos 
clause ; but the present Bill was merely 
an advance in one direction, there was no 
attempt to palliate the results which it 
would entail, The old Reform Bill added 
to the constituencies, but it did not follow 
that it would be proper now to repeat the 
same process, The old Bill adjusted a ba- 
lance which was faulty; the present Bill 
upset a balance which was just and equal. 
It would so increase the power of the poor 
that it would be impossible for the richer 
and more respectable classes to make their 
influence felt. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham had treated that argument with 
contempt, and asked if any such swamping 
process had resulted from the old Reform 
Bill, and if Mr. Croker’s prophecies that 
the £20 would be swamped by the £10 
voters had been realized. But that was 
rather a dangerous question to ask. Let 
the hon. Member look back at the poll- 
book of the last election for Birmingham 
and see how many £50 householders there 
were among his majority. He (Lord R. 
Cecil) should be sorry to say anything dis- 
respectful to the hon. Geutleman, although 
he said things that were very little respect- 
ful to the order or to the party to which 
(Lord R. Cecil) belonged. But he thought 
that the hon. Gentleman presumed too 
much on the indulgence of the House when 
he asked them to believe that the Reform 
Bill had given no preponderance in any 
borough to the poorer class of constitu- 
ents. Let them take the borough of Mary- 
lebone as an example of the existing sys- 
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tem. It was full of magnificent squares 
and splendid strects, inhabited by a large 
number of wealthy and of educated people, 
Such persons, it might be thought, would 
certainly command great influence in the 
choice of Members, and their doing s0 
might be taken as a crucial test of the 
working of the electoral system. Yet the 
whole of that class were as absolutely un- 
represented in this House as though they 
had no voice at all in the election of a 
Member. Hon. Members talked of appor- 
tioning representation to wealth, and said, 
‘‘ Here is the borough of Marylebone—it 
is a very wealthy borough, and contributes 
enormously to the taxation, and, therefore, 
it ought to have so many Members ;”” and 
then what did they do? They gave the 
franchise to those who had no wealth at 
all. In respect to the future, the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary spoke 
in a manner which he should not have ex- 
pected. He talked about progress, and 
used language which excluded any idea of 
finality. Now, he did not suppose that any 
one attached any idea of finality to this 
Bill—indeed, the hon. Member for Birm- 
ingham and others had assured them that 
anything like a settlement of the question 
by this Bill was quite out of the question ; 
but he was surprised that the prospect of 
the future had not caused the right hon. Ba- 
ronet to hesitate before giving the weight 
of his authority to this Bill. He spoke 
with great contempt of the argument that, 
because you went to a certain extent ina 
given direction, therefore you were bound 
to go to the end, and to accept the logical 
consequences which persons of peculiar 
opinions might draw from the principles 
upon which you acted ; but he forgot that, 
though in ordinary cases that argument 
must have no weight, this was an extra- 
ordinary one to which it did apply. This 
was a measure which affected the legis- 
lating body, and, therefore, contained with- 
in itself the germ of further progress. 
They talked of making a stand. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle last year recommended a certain suf- 
frage, because they could make a stand 
upon it; but they would not be there to 
make the stand. When this measure 
had passed there would be a far different 
House of Commons—one far less inclined 
to resistance and much imore disposed to 
make common cause with the poor class of 
society, and to push on more rapidly the 
stone which they had set rolling. The 
right hon, Gentleman was therefore in error 
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when he denied it was a case for the ap- 
plication of the principle obsta principies. 
Then they were asked what they thought 
that the persons now proposed to be ad- 
mitted to the franchise would do. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham said that 
they ought to take them by the hand and 
hail them as brothers, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wilts talked about 
having confidence in the people, and the 
Secretary of State to the Home Depart- 
ment pointed to the utility of the alarms 
ereated by the first Reform Bill. He ad- 
mitted that he was not afraid that any 
Parliament, however democratic, would de- 
throne the Queen or abolish the House of 
Peers, so long as that body was content to 
pursue the same harmless and innocuous 
course which it had of late years adopted, 
exercising its legislative functions upon 
minor questions, and upon matters of 
greater moment calmly registering the de- 
erees of that House. He did not believe 
that any democratic assembly would fly at 
the mere semblance of power; but they 
would fly at the control of taxation. The 
lower classes felt, and would be brought to 
feel, the pressure of taxation. Everybody 
was anxious to shift his burden from his 
own shoulders to those of his neighbours. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham had him- 
self said that no plummet could fathom 
the selfishness of a class entrusted with 
irresponsible power; but they were going 
to entrust to a class, and that the poorest 
and rudest in the country, the irresponsi- 
ble management of the engine of taxation. 
Could they expect that selfishness would 
not exert its influence upon the members 
of that class. They had already prece- 
dents how indirect taxes could be convert- 
ed into direct ones, and those precedents 
would be used. There was no concealment 
about it. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham was anxious that this Reform Bill 
should Jeave its mark upon our legislation, 
and should alter our financial system. Only 
the other day, at Liverpool, he expressed 
a hope that indirect taxes would disappear, 
and that a property tax would take their 
place. This would offer a very substantial 
temptation to the working classes to unite. 
They had their trades’ unions, and the 
House knew both how they could use them 
and how the hon. Member for Birmingham 
had urged them to employ them. Could 
it be supposed that they would not, for the 
purpose of throwing upon the shoulders of 
the rich a burden which they had often 
announced that they ought not to bear, 
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combine and use every engine in, their © 
power? It was this question of taxation . 
which made the power of swamping so truly~ 
dangerous. Upon every other question he 
admitted that the lower classes would pro- 
bably be divided like the upper ones, but 
this was a matter which appealed to their 
deepest interest, which came before them 
every day, and the House must anticipate 
that with regard to it they would use the 
enormous preponderance which was about 
to be placed in their hands. Perhaps the 
best test of what they would do was what 
they had done. A municipal borough was 
a sort of microcosm, showing on a small 
scale what the working classes were likely, 
if this Bill passed, to do on a large one. 
As they managed the finances of a muni- 
cipality so were they likely to manage the 
finances of an Empire. The Committee o 

the House of Lords upon the Small Tene. 

ments Act, ascertained that at Newcastle 
there had been a very improvident sale of 
town property, and when the question was 
asked whether this was at all attributable 
to the influence of the small tenement 
holders, the reply was that that certainly 
was the case; there was great agitation ; 
public meetings were held, at which repre- 
sentations were made that this sale would 
be of great advantage to the working 
classes, that the work would furnish em- 
ployment to them for several years, would 
enable them to keep the wolf from the 
door, and other expressions of that sort. 

Would not similar expressions be used on 

every hustings in the country directly the 
working classes formed a majority of the 
electors; and if those classes once obtained 
the control of the finances, taking from 
and giving to whom they pleased, would 
they not exercise that power to keep the 
wolf from the door? But they were told 
that there would always remain the in- 
fluence of wealth. The influence of wealth 
got many different names in that House. 

When the hon. Member for Bristol was 

speaking it was called corruption, coercion, 

intimidation, and all sorts of hard names ; 

but when they were discussing a Reform 

Bill it suddenly assumed the shape of a 
constitutional guarantee. He believed that 

in one point of view the influence of wealth 

would be increased by this Bill. By the 

last Reform Bill they destroyed the pot- 

wallopers because of their corruption, but 

they now proposed to extend the franchise 

to the very stratum of society to which 

that class of voters belonged. The ex- 

perience of Election Committees had shown 
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that corruption haunted places where there 
were freemen almost as certainly as the 
cholera haunted a black ditch. What were 
these freemen? They were a small selec- 
tion from that great stratum of society 
which this Bill proposed to import bodily 
into the constituency. What was now the 
case in a few towns would be the case in 
all boroughs if this Bill passed. Except 
that particular power of wealth he did not 
see what other influence of wealth could 
be relied upon to bind that political power 
which they were now about absolutely to 
give away. If they trusted to the reputa- 
tion of the higher classes and the gratitude 
of the lower classes they must remember 
that there stood between them a class of 
men who made it their business to dis- 
parage and defame the aristocracy. Asa 
specimen of the attacks that were now 
made, and which must be expected to be 
made more ‘frequently hereafter, he would 
quote the language of one hon. Member, 
who said, 


“The more you examine this foreign policy (of 
England) you will come to the conclusion that I 
have arrived at, that this regard for the liberties 
of Europe, this cry for Protestant interests, this 
excessive love of the balance of power is neither 
more nor less than a gigantic system of out-door 
relief for the aristocracy.” 


That was the language of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, and might they not 
expect other hon. Members for Birming- 
ham to spring up in every town in the 
kingdom if this Bill passed? He would 
give another specimen of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s language. He said to his consti- 
tuents :— 


“You who have been in the gallery of the 
House of Commons know that I have sitting op- 
posite to me a phalanx, when all are there, of 300 
Members, and | am not going entirely to exclude 
all the Members on our side of the House ; but I 
undertake to say and to prove, that if you take 
those 300 men, and add together everything they 
pay directly or indirectly to the taxation of the 
State, and put it on one side of a ledger, and then 
place on the other side everything which they or 
their immediate relatives receive from the State 
in salaries or pensions, you will find they receive 
three times, I believe five times, and I think I 
might say ten times, as much as they pay. Why 
am I to be asked to go to that stolid phalanx of 
tax-receivers and tax-expenders, and implore them 
to be more moderate ?” 


There was a charge of embezzlement 
against a great party! He could not cha- 
racterize such language, because there 
were limits to the expressions that might 
be used in that Ilouse. But, whatever 
might be the motives, and they were not 
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permitted then to question the motives, of 
the hon. Gentleman who used it, he would 
say that it was a false and a groundless 
calumny. The hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire had taxed the hon. Gentle- 
man with misrepresentations, and chal- 
lenged him to prove them; but although 
many Fridays had intervened, no attempt 
had been made to prove those statements, 
The hon. Gentleman made the statements ; 
he was challenged to prove them ; he had 
not proved them ; and it was therefore, un- 
necessary to characterize the statements 
further. He did not, however, wish to 
blame the hon. Member for Birmingham ; 
but rather desired to turn his statements 
into specimens of what they might expect 
when they called a whole race of agitators 
into existence. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham could scareely be blamed ; he had 
acted according to his light; it was in 
accordance with his profession ; it was his 
trade. Agitators never had many facts, 
and therefore they must take fictions. But 
the wholesome truth tobe drawn from 
such speeches was that if such groundless 
assertions as to the character of the aris- 
tocracy, of Members of the House of Com- 
mons, and of the upper classes were to 
be made by men who possessed influence 
among the working classes, then the House 
must not expect that those working classes 
would be guided or restrained in their con- 
duct by any sense of the merits of the 
upper classes. [le was not surprised that 
such an apathy as that which had been re- 
marked throughout the country had been 
evinced. The experience of successive 
years must have taught the people that as 
long as they had a just and equal Govern- 
ment, so long they would not have much 
to hope for from any change. But he 
could not express a similar satisfaction at 
the political apathy evinced in that House. 
The present was no ordinary measure ; it 
was a crisis as great as that which oc- 
curred in 1688 or that of 1832, In the 
first, the power was transferred from the 
Crown to the aristocracy ; in the second, 
from the aristocracy to the middle classes ; 
and now in the third crisis (if it was to be 
so decided) that power was to be transfer- 
red from the middle classes to the lower 
classes. It was possible that the views of 
those who advocated this measure might 
be correct, and that it was one of a pru- 
dent and cautious character, and that by 
the influence of wealth or of beer, or some 
other influence, it might prove utterly nu- 
gatory. But there was another possibility. 
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It was possible that the apprehensions he 
had expressed might prove true, that it 
would prove another transfer of power ; 
that that power would be placed in the 
hands of those who were too needy and too 
ill-instructed to be able to use it wisely, 
to whom the political independence of the 
other classes would be sacrificed, and who 
would not regard those other classes in 
the use of the power placed in their hands. 
If such were the case it could never be 
reversed. Whatever else might happen, 
whatever conceivable hypothesis were sug- 
gested it was more probable than the pos- 
sibility of retracing the step they were now 
about to take. It was an absolute, final, 
and irrevocable step—a transfer of power 
to new rulers, who would never yield up 
the power conferred on them except through 
the influeice of the sword. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
addressed himself to the consideration of 
this eubject in a spirit of affection and re- 
verence for our Constitution, for in no other 
spirit could it be approached in that House. 
Unless a question of this kind came before 
the House with a strict political object, 
either in respect of evils to be remedied, 
or benefits to be conferred, they would be 
overwhelmed with all kinds of theories and 
devices. He supported the Bill because 
he believed it to be not tht revolutionary 
scheme it was described by some to be, 
but a simple step in the ancient path of 
our Constitution, and nothing more than a 
development of those Constitutional prin- 
ciples which, under Providence, had had 
such a marvellous effect in this country, 
and had produced a combination of liberty 
and order such as the world had never 
seen before. The noble Lord who had just 
spoken had talked of the baneful effects of 
transferring the Government of his country 
to another stratum of society. He (Mr. 
Milnes) entirely disbelieved in the social 
geology of the noble Lord. He thought 
it would have been better if the two noble 
Lords who had addressed the House that 
night had talked less about the upper 
classes, to which they belonged, and had 
treated the lower classes with less—he 
would not say contempt, but with less dis- 
respect. It was disrespectful to any class 
of Englishmen to impute to them that if 
political power were placed in their hands 
they would use it for their own immediate 
and selfish interests, without regard to the 
interesis of the community generally. The 
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were passed would not ensue was to be 
found in the little interest which existed 
upon the subject. He believed that a good 
explanation of the apathy which existed on 
this subject was to be found in the gene- 
ral contentment of the people with the 
Government under which Providence had 
placed them. The people of this country 
were every day conscious that they were 
living under a respected Sovereign, tole- 
rant religious institutions, and with a Parlia- 
ment in the main obedient to the desires of 
the people. Notwithstanding all they might - 
say with respect to the distribution of poli- 
tical power, if the mass of the people were 
discontented, if there was a spirit of disbe- 
lief in the institutions, or in their stability, 
they would not go on as peacefully as they 
now did with their present limited suffrage. 
If they had any cause for discontent they 
would have little difficulty with the power 
which they now possessed of exhibiting their 
dissatisfaction. If more power were given 
to them he did not think they would make 
a worse use of it than they did of the 
power they already enjoyed. He thought, 
after the political events of the last few 
years, the House ought not to be over- 
confident in political foresight. When they 
thought of the financial prophecies of the 
last few years, and how unfulfilled they 
had been in this year of our Lord, it was 
clear that the predictions of the acutest 
and wisest statesmen ‘might be stultified 
by events in matters of induction that ren- 
dered necessary such an enormous number 
of facts, that they should approach the 
question in a spirit of humility as to the 
probable consequences. But he could not 
divert his attention from the good results 
which he thought would flow from the Bill. 
In the education of the people, in which 
he had always taken a great interest, he 
could not conceal from himself that the 
political element formed a very material 
part. He did not think that in any coun 
try there would be a highly educated class 
of artizans unless they were enabled to 
participate in the political duties and pri- 
vileges incident to its Constitution. They 
would either separate their political from 
their intellectual life, or in proportion as 
their intellectual life was developed they 
would become discontented at being ex- 
cluded from the political machine to which 
they belonged. There were a great num- 
ber of people who believed they could get 
on without politics at all. He should be 


best proof that the dreadful consequences | sorry to sce that feeling predominate. The 


which some expected to follow if this Bill | spectacle of any large 


class of society 
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separating themselves from the political 
action of that society was always fraught 
with danger, especially when that was an 
educated, literary, and accomplished class, 


whose influence ought, if properly direct- ; 
ed, to improve the political condition of | take it as an instalment. 


their countrymen. When the House went 
into Committee on the Bill he should take 
the liberty of moving the introduction of 
a clause which would give the suffrage to 
members of Universities, of scientific bo- 
dies, of the Inns of Court, and indced, 
to all persons whose influence could not 
be supposed to be otherwise than advan- 
tageous to the commonweal. There were 
some friends of his below the gangway 
that did not scem inclined to admit the 
claims of education in these matters; but 
could they prove that any disadvantage 
would arise from men of education hav- 
ing a vote, and be compelled to exercise it ? 
In old times the English constitution was 
looked upon as a phenomenon that could 
not be explained, while at the same time it 
was admired; and some such anomaly predo- 
minated still. But perhaps the greatest po- 


litical anomaly connected with this Bill was | 


that a £6 franchise would really include a 
very different class of people in the different 
boroughs throughout the country ; but he 
did not believe that the measure was likely 
to effect any great change in the character 
of tue Members sent to that House. For 
example, were not the larger boroughs 
already represented by men holding what 
were called Radical political opinions ? 
Were they not almost always men of po- 
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lower classes, and he believed the expres. 
sion of the opinions of such men would be 
received there with the greatest deference, 
| He gave his adhesion to the Bill as it 
stood. He did not wish in any degree to 
The great body 
of the people of this country had advanced 
and were still advancing in intelligence and 
power; and, with the education of the com- 
munity placed on a safer basis, he was not 
the man to be alarmed at the introduction 
to the exercise of political power of any 
number of men whatever. He should give 
his support to the Bill, believing that it 
would tend to the development of the poli- 
tical education of the people, and that the 
| extension of the suffrage did not necessarily 
jcarry danger with it. Let them disabuse 
|men’s minds of the impression that their 
|interests and their politics were selfish; 
|and the time would come when, the pri- 
| vileges which they now enjoyed being also 
| extended to their less favoured countrymen, 
/no Member of that House would grudge 
| to any one Englishman his share of politi- 
‘cal power. 
Mr. PEACOCKE said, he should have 
' been perfectly ready to give a-silent vote 
if no hon. Gentleman: had spoken on the 
opposite side except the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, for that hon. Gentleman 
_had delivered at once an epic poem and a 
philosophical essay on the happiness and 
content which prevailed under our consti- 
| tution as it now existed. But various at- 
tacks had been made on the class of bo- 
‘roughs one of which he had the honour of 











{ 





pular instincts and interests, and who really representing—the small boroughs, more 
owed their election to popular feeling ? He | especially by the hon. and learned Member 
owned he should be glad if the effect of | for Marylebone (Mr. E. James), in whose 
the change should be that Members were mind there appeared to be a great con- 
returned to that House from the lower | fusion between close boroughs and small 
classes of the people. If some artisan, for constituencies. The hon. and learned Gen- 
instance, who had made himself respected | tleman was peculiarly unhappy in the illus 
among his own class for intelligence and | trations he adduced in support of his argu- 
wisdom, were to be sent there, he believed | ment. He asked whether Harwich had ever 
such a man would receive a hearty wel- | elected agreat statesman? Let him remind 
come. They all knew, in dealing with po- the hon. and learned Member that Harwich 
pular questions affecting the poorer classes, had been represented by no Jess a person 
how much they were at a loss to know! than Mr. Ganning. Lord Macaulay had 
what those classes really required. The! been quoted as a great authority against 
individuality so prominent among English- | close boroughs, although it was well known 
men in the upper classes was equally dis- | that he owed his introduction to publie life 
tinct among their poorer fellow-subjeets. | to the close borough of Calne. The hon. 
He should be glad if anything could be| and learned Gentleman also asserted that 
done to bridge over that chasm. With | no statesman of the present day was under 
that view he should welcome the presence | obligations to that species of constitu- 
in that House of a certain number of men|ency. Why, one illustrious statesman now 
who really understood and would honestly | no more, and whose irreparable loss they 
and sincerely represent the opinions of the | all deplored—the late Sir Robert Peel— 
, 
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during the whole of his political career 
from the passing of the Reform Bill, sat 
for the small borough of Tamworth. If we 
look to the Statesmen who more happily 
survive, and commence with the Mem- 
bers of the present Government, we find 
that the noble Viscount at its head sits 
for the small borough of Tiverton ; the 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary sat 
for the Radnor boroughs; the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, again, sits for 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
probably characterize as one of the closest 
of nomination boroughs—namely, Morpeth. 
The noble Foreign Secretary, the author 
of this very Reform Bill, owed his intro- 
duction to public life to the small borough 
of Tavistock; as did also the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford, one 
of the greatest ornaments of that Honse, 
to the constituency of Newark. The right 
hon. Member for Oxford City (Mr. Card- 
well) was indebted for his entrance into 
public life to Clitheroe; and early in his 
career the Secretary of State for India sat 
for Wareham. An enumeration of the 
leading Members of the late Administra- 
tion would exhibit the same result. The 
late Secretary of State for War (General 
Peel) sits for the small borough of Hunt- 
ingdon, and the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Sir John Pakington) for Droit- 
witch. The right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Walpole) was intro- 
duced to public life through the borough of 
Midhurst, the late Colonial Secretary (Sir 
E. B. Lytton) through St. Ives, the late 
First Commissioner of Works (Lord John 
Manners) through Newark, the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer through Maidstone, 
and the right hon. Member for Wiltshire 
(Mr. S. Esteourt) through Marlborough. 
Indeed, every Cabinet Minister, except 
threein the last two Governments, owed 
his introduction to public life to some bo- 
rough more or less small. The three excep~ 
tions were the present Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. 8. Herbert), the present Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board (Mr. Vil- 
liers), and the right hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Henley). And of these only 
one (Mr. Villiers) was introduced into public 
life by a populous town. If he wished for a 
stronger testimony in favour of the smaller 
constituencies he should call the right hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham), 
who, when rejected in 1837. from Cum- 
berland, for his unbending Conservatism, 
sought refuge in the nomination borough 
of Dorchester, then shifted his somewhat 
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fugitive political existence to Pembroke, 
and finally found an asylum in Ripon, until 
he was returned by Carlisle. If that right 
hon. Gentleman had been consistent on any 
question it was on the Ballot. Yet the other 
evening, though not absent from the House, 
he was absent from the division on that 
subject. That division on the Ballot also 
told another similar tale. The noble Lord 
the Member for London, too, had always 
held that the suffrage was a trust and not 
a right; and he who had convinced so many 
of his followers by this unanswerable argu- 
ment that the only constitutional course 
was to oppose a system of secret suffrage, 
appeared the other evening to have con- 
vinced himself that the more constitutional 
course was to avoid the division. The in- 
ference he drew from these facts was, that 
noble Lords and right hon. Gentlemen 
when ambitious of election by populous bo- 
roughs became rather delegates than re- 
presentatives, and were obliged to make 
compromises between their convictions and 
their constituencies; and I for one consider 
it to be neither beneficial to the interests 
of the country nor to the character of 
in a position in which they are unable to 
our public men, that they should be placed 
give effect to those convictions which they 
conscientiously entertain. If the House 
destroyed small boroughs it must in com- 
mon justice have recourse to electoral 
districts.. At present one small town 
pretty much agreed in political sentiment 
with another ; and roughly, but virtually, 
the small towns which did not send Mem- 
bers to Parliament were represented by 
those which did. There were nineteen 
agricultural towns in the county with 
which he was connected (Essex), and 
among which were Brentwood, Barking, 
Braintree, Chelmsford, Coggeshall, Dun- 
mow, Epping, Halstead, Manningtree, 
Romford, and Satfron Walden, which had 
as much right to be represented as the 
most populous places. They contained, 
according to the census of 1841, an aggre- 
gate of 76,000 inhabitants, or what would 
now be equivalent to from 100,000 to 
110,000. If, therefore, Maldon and Har- 
wich were disfranehised, the inhabitants of 
all those nineteen small towns, far execed- 
ing in number the population of Salford, 
whose wrongs had been so pathetically re- 
cited, would be practically disfranchised 
with them. Neither the character nor the 
business capacity of that House would be 
elevated by the sweeping away of the small 
boroughs. By dividing the represeutation 
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exclusively between the counties and the 
large towns they would have the House di- 
vided into two hostile and extreme camps, 
with no moderate men softening down the 
bitterness between them. What was their 
experience of the populous constituencies ? 
Unquestionably there was a vast amount 
of property in Marylebone, which was as- 
sessed at upwards of £2,600,000 a year; 
but were the wealth, intelligence, and re- 
spectability of Marylebone, or of the rest 


of the metropolis, represented in that 


House. Out of 21,031 electors in Mary- 
lebone, only 7,620 polled at the last elee- 


tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman | 
who sat for that borough accounted for | 
that fact by stating that those who ab-. 
stained from voting were Conservatives. | 


If, then, two-thirds of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s constituency were Conserva- 
tives, surely he could hardly be said to re- 
present the opinions of the constituency. 


The only metropolitan constituency where | 


a contest occurred was Middlesex, with a 
constituency of 15,300; of which only 
4,800 voted, or not one-third of the num- 
ber of electors. No doubt much of the 
wealth, intelligence, and the respectability 
of the metropolitan boroughs, found seats 
within the walls of Parliament, but not 
for metropolitan constituencies. There 
was, for instance, an hon. Gentleman 


influentially connected with the City of, 


London (Mr. Baring), whose name in- 
spired confidence both in the House and 
the country, who found a borough to re- 
present in Huntingdon. 


what he supposed would be called on the 


other side of the House one of the decayed | 
Nor were. 


market places of England. 
those Gentlemen ostracized for their po- 
litical opinions. On the other side of the 
House he found the same result. There 
were the hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. 
Carr Glyn) and the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury (Mr. Grenfell Glyn), whose 
names commanded great respect in the 
City, and placed on the back of a Bill 
would gladden the heart of its fortunate 
holder; but they were not prophets in their 
own country—they did not find metropoli- 
tan constituencies to return them. Then 
there was the hon. Member for Peterbo- 
rough (Mr. Hankey) connected with more 
than one metropolitan constituency, who 
acted as political godfather to the noble 
Lord, the Member for the City of London, 
and proposed liberal candidates for Maryle- 


Mr. Peacocke 
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There was also | 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- | 
ingham (Mr. Hubbard) ; he found a seat in | 
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| bone, who presided at metropolitan meet- 
_ings and dined at metropolitan festivals, 
‘but did not find a seat for a metropolitan 
‘constituency ; and thus they found gene- 
rally that the unrepresented minority of 
'the metropolitan boroughs, their intelli- 
| gence, wealth, and respectability, found in 
' small constituencies that expression of their 
opinions which was denied them by the 
majority of the constituencies among which 
they lived. If he wanted a further illus- 
tration of the benefit of small constituen- 
cies, he should point to the right hon. Gen- 
)tleman who filled the chair with so much 
ability and courtesy, who was introduced 
by Neweastle-under-Lyne, and sat sixteen 
years for Malton. But what he had al- 
ready said proved sufficiently that the small 
constituencies had not been unmindful of 
the trust which the Constitution had con- 
fided to them. It was owing to them 
that the House still possessed within its 
walls many whose names added lustre to 
their body, and whose intellect gave influ- 
ence and value to their discussions. But 
before he went into the question of the 
franchise, he must beg leave to enter his 
dissent in the strongest terms against a 
doctrine promulgated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, when he said that minorities ought 
not to be represented in that House, and 
that the only way in which minorities 
should be represented was by their be- 
coming a majority. He had always un- 
derstood from the highest and most emi- 
nent authorities that the great object of 
the Constitution was to secure within the 
walls of that House the representation of 
every class and of every variety of opin- 
ion. The Reform Bill of the late Govern- 
ment was a great mistake, in so far as it 
was based on the most mischievous prin- 
ciple that ever was introduced into that 
House, uniform suffrage. Uniform suf- 
| frage was not the principle of the British 
Constitution; and should not be adopted by 
the great Conservative party, who ought to 
be the guardians of the traditional fran- 
chises of the country. The fault of the 
Reform Bill of 1832 was that it destroyed 
those traditional franchises, and reduced 
every constituency in the kingdom to the 
dead level of the £10 uniformity ; and the 
‘great fault of the present Bill was that it 
| substituted the uniformity of the £6 for 
| the uniformity of the £10 franchise. The 
‘working class had no special representa- 
‘tive in that House, and, therefore, he 
should be content to see a greatly extend- 
' 
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ed suffrage in some of the large towns, 
particularly where there were large bodies 
of working men. Before the Reform Bill 
there were no fewer than thirteen or four- 
teen kinds of franchise; and what he de- 
sired to see was as great a variety of suf- 
frage as possible. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham complained that 5,000,000 of 
adults were unrepresented, and that under 
the present Bill boroughs of 7,000 inhabit- 
ants were to return as many Members as 
Wolverhampton and Salford. Now, if there 
was any truth in the doctrines of the hon. 
Gentleman and numbers were to form the 
basis of representation, to be logical he 
ought to support a Bill founded only on 
manhood suffrage and electoral districts. 
Did he do so? No; the truth was that 
the equal distribution of political power 
would place it in those hands where the 
hon. Gentleman did not wish to see it. 
The hon. Gentleman had introduced a Bill, 
if not to the House, to the country, in 
which he left anomalies as great and dis- 
crepancies as striking as those which he 
denounced. He proposed that a borough 
of 16,000 inhabitants should return as 
many Members as a county with 160,000. 
He left 4,000,000 of adults without the 
suffrage. Was their condition improved 
because the hon. Gentleman added a mil- 
lion to the number of those who now had 
a right to vote? Monopoly was not the 
less oppressive because it was extended. 
The hon, Gentleman seemed entirely to 
ignore the rural population. He must say 
he would infinitely prefer a system of man- 
hood suffrage and electoral districts to the 
Bill of the hon. Gentleman. Such a sys- 
tem was at once more just, equal, logical, 
and fixed. There were two systems of 
representation: the one recognized pre- 
scriptive rights and respected traditional 
influences, the other recognized no princi- 
ple but the direct representation of mere 
numbers; the one sought to make that 
House the great council of the nation, in 
which all opinions might be represented 
and all grievances considered; the other 
sought to make it a mere assemblage of 
delegates, proclaiming the popular will aud 
registering the popular edicts; the one 
was based on a variety of constituencies 
and a variety of franchises, the other on 
uniform suffrage and uniform electoral dis- 
triets ; the one was the English, the other 
the American system. Both systems, he 
believed, found admirers in that House, 
and to those who might prefer the more 
logical precision of the latter he could 
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only say, in the language of Mr. Can. 
ning :— 

“ My lot has been cast under the British mon- 
archy; under that I have lived, under that I 
have seen my country prosper, and I am not pre- 
pared to sacrifice or even to endanger the fruit 
of centuries of experience, of centuries of strug- 
gles, and of more than one century of liberty, as 
perfect as ever blessed any country upon earth, for 
visionary schemes of ideal perfectibility, or for 
doubtful experiments of possible improvement.” 

Mr. THOMPSON said, that the princi- 
pal objection which had been urged against 
this measure was that it contained no new 
or original principle, and that its only dis- 
tinctive feature was a lowering of the fran- 
chise without any test of the fitness of the 
newly enfranchised voters to exercise that 
franchise with advantage to the State; and 
further, that even the money standard 
fixed upon was taken at random, and with- 
out any good reason for the selection of 
£6 rather than £7 or £5. If that objec- 
tion could be sustained it would be fatal to 
the character of the Bill. The introduc- 
tion of the £6 and £10 franchises, how- 
ever, did provide a principle of selection, 
and he would show to what extent it would 
sift the population, and what were the pe- 
culiar merits of the proposed plan. From 
the Returns laid before Parliament this 
Session, it appeared that by lowering the 
borough franchise from £10 to £6, the 
borough constituencies would be increased 
by 272,000; but of these, 135,000 or 
about one half would be added to the con- 
stituencies of the twenty most populous 
boroughs. The population of these twenty 
boroughs in 1851 exceeded 4,000,000, of 
whom 255,000 were electors; so that if 
this Bill passed, the whole constituencies 
of these twenty boroughs would consist of 
about 400,000 electors out of a population 
considerably exceeding four millions. In 
those cities and large towns, therefore, 
where the franchise would descend the low- 
est in the social scale, a very large majority 
of the working classes would still be ex- 
cluded from the franchise. What was the 
principle on which the selection was made ? 
It turned upon the amount of rental—in 
other words, those who occupied the better 
class of houses were to have the franchise. 
Did these few words carry no further mean- 
ing? Did they not convey the idea that 
those men had raised themselves to the 
upper station of their class? Did they 
not also convey the idea that those men 
had raised themselves to that point by 
their intelligence, industry, and economy ? 


Could the working classes raise them- 
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selves at all without the possession of 
those qualities? It followed, then, as a 
matter of course, that those who were 
selected because of their living in better 
houses must have possessed the highest 
qualities as workmen before they could 
have received the wages which enabled 
them to inhabit better houses than the 
majority of their class. They must also 
have exercised economy in husbanding 
their resources, and self-denial in not ex- 
pending their earnings solely on animal en- 
joyments. There might be some defects 
in such a system of selection, but, on the 
whole, what better mode could be devised ? 
It would be impossible to introduce a com- 
petitive examination, or any mode of ascer- 
taining individual merits or qualifications. 
There was reason to believe that the class 
the Bill would enfranchise mainly contri- 
buted to the deposits in savings banks, 
which were now increasing at the rate of 


£1,000,000 a year, the total amount of | 


deposits being £39,000,000. It had been 
already shown that those who lived in £6 
houses were the richer portion of their 
class ; that this was presumptive evidence 
of industry, skill, and economy, and when 


mulated wealth of the country, and would 
naturally, therefore, desire the maintenance 
of order and the security of property, the 
proof was complete that the Bill did make 
a fitting selection of those who ought to 
possess the franchise, and would be likely 
to make a good use of it. He trusted that 
the Bill would pass the House, and become 
law during the present Session, and he 
had great pleasure in voting for the second 
reading. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he rose to 
address a few words to the House upon 
this subject. He had always hoped that 
when a Reform Bill should be proposed the 
Conservative party would apply themselves 
to discuss it in no party sense; and that 
the course would be adopted which was now 
about to be adopted, that of having no di- 
vision on the second reading of the Bill ; 
but at the same time he had trusted that 
an opportunity would be afforded of elicit- 
ing that talent of which they had had some 
striking exhibitions that night. The hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) 
complained of the apathy of the country, 
but he (Mr. Newdegate) could not under- 
stand a Liberal complaining of apathy. If 
that party did not exist for the interest of 
the country of course the measures intend- 
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ed to promote the interests of the party 
would be received with apathy. But his 
own conviction was that the introduction 
of a Reform Bill was attributable in the 
first instance to the abandonment by the 
noble Lord the Member for London of the 
measure by which he made his name. When 
the noble Lord decided, in 1852, that there 
should be a Reform Bill, he decided also the 
course of the Conservative party, for it was 
totally impossible that that party could un- 
dertake to defend a measure which they 
had strongly opposed when its very parent 
gave it up. But the position they now 
stood in was very different. He had al- 
ways thought it better that a measure of 
this kind should be decided upon in a kind 
of convention not much open to popular 
influence. But instead of that this ques- 
tion had been for years the very football of 
faction. Under its influence an agitation 
had been enacted out of doors, and although 
that agitation had not succeeded in effect- 
ing the objects of its promoters, it has 
nevertheless constituted a sort of out-of- 
door Parliament which had in effect decid- 
ed the action of the Government. It was 


all very well for those within doors to re- 
to this was added the fact that these men | 
possessed a considerable stake in the accu- | 


ply to the harsh observations with which the 
hon. Member for Birmingham assailed this 
House out of doors. He thought they 
were perfectly right in doing so. If a man, 
asa Member of that House, attacked their 
privileges, the House had a right to call 
on him for an account of his conduct in 
making statements affecting the character 
of some of its Members. He hoped that 
that principle would be preserved. He ob- 
served a delicacy on the part of hon. Mem- 
bers in alluding to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Birmingham reflecting 
upon the action of the House and upon 
their conduct as Members. He(Mr. New- 
degate) thought that that delicacy was 
totally misplaced. The hon. Gentleman 
was no doubt entitled to all the privileges 
of a Member, but he had a name with 
two mysterious letters attached to it, by 
which circumstance additional influence 
was given to him wherever he went. And 
he (Mr. Newdegate) said that the Mem- 
bers of that House, if they regarded their 
position in the House, were bound to call 
him to an account for what he said in dis- 
paragement of them elsewhere. Having 
risen for a practical object, he wished to 
point attention to the fact that throughout 
all those discussions scarcely any allusion 
had been made to the great change that 
the present Bill would make in the county 
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franchise ; and nevertheless at this mo- 
ment they were totally without the means 
of judging of its effect. Certain Returns 
had been promised by the noble Lord, who 
declared that all information that could 
be obtained would be furnished, and yet 
those Returns, which he (Mr. Newdegate) 
knew were prepared in the public offices, 
had not been laid upon the table. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Seeretary, 
in a speech intended, he thought, to cloak 
this subject rather than to elucidate it, told 
them that the addition to the county fran- 
chise would be only 160,000. Now he 
(Mr. Newdegate) had paid some attention 
to this subject, and was in a position to 
show that such a calculation was erroneous. 
He had heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
state the addition to be 200,000. Well, 
he had information on the subject which 
was also accessible to the two right hon. 
Gentlemen, and with the permission of the 
House he would state as briefly as he could 
the result of the inquiries which he had 
made. He could not by any possible eal- 
culation reduce the increase of the county 
constituency below 300,000. Hon. Mem- 
bers might say it did not matter how many 
men were qualified to vete or added to the 
constituency provided they were fit to ex- 
ercise the franchise. He, however, sub- 
mitted that this question of numbers was 
a most vital element in the consideration of 
a measure of this kind, because every one 
who knew anything of a constituency must 
be aware of the fact that if they aggregat- 
ed numbers out of ptoportion to the power 
of property they would ultimately merge 
the representation of property. That was 
an acknowledged fact. If in any locality 
they created a mob of voters they would 
not only annul the influence of proper- 
ty, but, as it was exemplified in the case of 
Marylebone, they would reduce the con- 
stituency to such a condition that a large 
proportion of them would decline to exer- 
cise the franchise. This Bill had that ten- 
dency. It was called a simple measure, 
but he looked upon it as a bad and mis- 
chievous measure. The noble Lord intro- 
duced a Bill into the House in 1854, but 
the present measure did-not correspond 
with it. In 1854 the noble Lord adopted, 
it was true, the principle of the enlarge- 
ment of the franchise; but he did more, he 
proposed a change in the form of clec- 
tions, by which no less than fifty-six seats 
in that House would be affected. The 
noble Lord proposed what he called a coun- 
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terbalancing change in regard to the suf- 
frage. He (Mr. Newdegate) believed that 
the delusion under which the House was 
then labouring as to the increase of the 
borough constituencies was counterbalanced 
by the delusion that was practised on them 
in respect to the increase of the county 
constituencies. They had some Returns 
before the House. One of them in parti- 
cular, the most useful, had been granted on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Bath, 
and was printed in 1859. It gave the 
number of persons rated to the relief of 
the poor of the counties beyond the limits 
of the boroughs, and holding tenements of 
rateable value from £8 to£40. That num- 
ber was 787,383. According to the Re- 
turn of that Session, No. 124, the rate- 
able value was below the real value by 17°8 
per cent. For the sake of convenience 
and calculation he had taken the difference 
at 20 per cent, but would make the ailow- 
ance of the 3 per cent afterwards. In Re- 
turn 124 of that Session it was shown that 
the number to be deducted as females was 
20 per cent, and for males, incapacitated 
or unwilling to register themselves, 27 per 
eent, making 47 percent. Deducting then 
47 per cent from 787,383 the number re- 
maining was 4]8,215 as the addition to 
the county constituency. The variety of 
the county franchise was such that it was 
probable that a large number of those per- 
sons were otherwise qualified. According 
to Return 118, Session 1859, the total 
number of persons assessed to the poor 
rate.at £40 and upwards—that was, at 
£50 real value, was 336,078. From Re- 
turn 280, Session 1854, it appeared that 
the oceupying tenants of holdings of that 
value, who were on the register for that 
year, were 106,579. If that proportion 
were applied to the whole number of per- 
sons holding tenements of from £10 to £50 
valuc, which had been previously ascer- 
tained to be 787,383, the number shown 
would add 249,729. Add to this 750, or 
3 per cent for the difference between the 
20 per cent assumed, and the difference 
between the rateable and the real value, 
and the 17 per cent stated in the Return 
of this Session, and the result was 250,479. 
But it was a known fact that among the 
occupiers of tenements of £50 and up- 
wards a very large proportion of freeholds 
were held, and that it was much more com- 
mon for them to register than for a tenan- 
ey. Therefore, upon striking an average 
between the results obtained between those 
two modes of calculation, the result of the 
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first caleulation was 418,215, and that of 
the second calculation 250,479; which 
made together 668,694, the mean result 
of which was 334,347. He stated fear- 
lessly to the House that the addition to 
the county constituency under this Bill 
would be between 250,000 and 330,000 
instead of 160,000, as was asserted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary. 
The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) was 
aware that as early as 1852 his (Mr. New- 
degate’s) attention was turned to the sub- 
ject. When the noble Lord introduced his 
Bill he (Mr. Newdegate) asked him what 
constituency he was about to create. The 
noble Lord then stated his inability to in- 
form him of the number that would be 
enfranchised by his measure; but he was 
kind enough to call him out of the House, 
and to refer him to certain Returns which 
were the basis of those Returns from which 
he had just quoted. The origin of this Bill 
might be undoubtedly traced to the hon. 
Member for Birmingham—the hon. Gentle- 
man who proposed to the country to deal 
most liberally with the principle of enfran- 
chisement and disfranchisement, and talked 
of adding seventy Members to the House. 
But he did not intend to let the majority of 
the county population have any more re- 
presentatives than they had at present. 
With the permission of the House, he would 
state the circumstances of the case at pre- 
sent, The representation of England and 
Wales, under the Reform Act of 1832, ac- 
cording to the Census of 1857, was as fol- 
lows :— 

Counts. 

Property, annual value 


Inhabited houses 
Population 


The Members numbered 159 


Borovens anp CitrxEs. 


«+» £60,564,288 
° 2,053,998 
10,495,930 


—_— 





Property, annual value +» £42,898,247 
Inhabited houses 1,383,300 
Population 7,431,679 


The Members numbered 337 


Thus each county Member represented on 
the average 66,144 of the population; and 
each borough or city Member 22,052. 





[For Table see next Column. | 


According to the scale of property the 

claim of the counties was 131, according 

to inhabited houses 137, and according to 

population 131 seats. He was not about 

to argue the question; he wished only to 

state facts. In 1854 the noble Lord pro- 
Mr, Newdegate 
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An equal distribution of seats would give— 
To Increase to 
Counties | Boroughs | Counties 
and and and Towns 
Towns not Cities not 
— returning | returning | returning 
Members to} Members. |Members to 
Parliament Parliament 
Seats. Seats, Seats. 
According to 
property. . 290 206 181 
According to 
number of 
inhabited 
houses ... 296 200 137 
According to 
population 291 206 131 








posed to allot forty-six seats to counties, 
when he proposed to reduce the franchise 
according to the present plan. By the 
present Bill he proposed to allot fifteen 
Members to counties. He hoped when the 
noble Lord rose he would assign some rea- 
son for this. When the House went into 
Committee he certainly should propose to 
the House that the schedule of the Bill of 
1854 should be adopted, as the reduction of 
the franchise was to be to the same ex- 
tent, and he should also propose some of 
the other clauses of the Bill of 1854, be- 
cause he had heard no adequate reason for 
the noble Lord’s abandoning his proposi- 
tion of that year; but if no addition was 
made to the county representation, he 
should feel fully justified in voting against 
the third reading of the Bill; and if not 
rejected in that House it would be rejected 
by the House of Lords, for this reason, that 
the course of recent legislation pointed al- 
ready to the confiscation of real property 
by taxation. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham declared that the House of Lords 
represented the land and the counties. 
Every one knew that no Member in that 
House respected the House of Lords more 
than he did, but if they wished to place 
themselves in danger they would do this 
—that after having increased the influence 
of numbers enormously, they would accept 
the responsibility of representing the coun- 
ties of England, having no power accord- 
ing to the Constitution to deal with the tax- 
ation. If they wished to place themselves 
in danger they would do that, because 
if another Parliament persevered in the 
course of confiseation (he could call it 
nothing else) which he anticipated from 
the system of direct taxation, the best 
friends of the House of Lords would turn 
upon them for any attempt to assume the 
representation of the counties, having, at 
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question of taxation. He wished to show 
that the increase to the county consti- 
tuency was not likely to be of the propor- 
tion indicated either by the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire or the Home 
Secretary ; that they were about to increase 
very considerably several of those consti- 
tuencies, If it seemed good to Parliament 
to reduce the qualification of the counties to 
the level at which the boroughs had hitherto 
stood, the counties ought to have an ap- 
proximation to the full representation which 
the boroughs had hitherto had, but which 
had been denied to counties. He had much 
else to say, but he doubted not that other 
opportunities would be afforded him — he 
doubted not that it would be proposed to 
arrest the county franchise at £20. He 
should heartily support that proposal ; but 
if the decision of that House were to re- 
duce the county franchise to what the bo- 
rough franchise was at present he should 
deem it his duty to claim that justice for 
increased representation to which the noble 
Lord gave the sanction of himself and the 
Government of which he was a Member in 
1854 ; and he could see no grounds of jus- 
tice or policy for the refusal of that claim. 

Mr. BLACK moved the Adjournment 
of the debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON expressed his 
readiness to assent to the Motion, and ob- 
served that, as several orders stood for dis- 
cussion the next day, and as it was not de- 
sirable that the debate on the Reform Bill 
should be resumed at the fag-end of the 
evening, he should suggest its Adjournment 
until Thursday, when he hoped it would 
be brought to a close. He could not help 
thinking that to seek to delay the progress 
of the Bill was hardly a worthy mode of 
dealing with a great question, with respect 
to which it was announced that no division 
was to be taken. If the case were other- 
wise, and it was proposed that the second 
reading of the Bill should not be acceded 

to, he could, of course, understand why 
hon. Gentlemen should desire that the de- 
bate should be prolonged. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he thought the 
noble Lord acted wisely in assenting to the 
adjournment of the debate until Thursday. 
As to whether it could conveniently be 
brought to a close on that day, the noble 
Lord was, of course, as good a judge as 
any hon. Member on the Opposition side 
of the House could be supposed to be, in- 
asmuch as those who sat on the same side 


as the noble Lord had hitherto taken the | 
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chief share in the discussion. The noble 
Lord did not, he was sure, when he spoke 
of delay, mean to make any personal or 
party allusion; but he must remind the no- 
ble Lord that he seemed altogether to mis- 
apprehend the character of a discussion 
which he (Mr. Disraeli) had, he believed, 
commenced about six weeks ago. He had 
then stated, for his own part, and on be- 
half of those with whom he acted, that 
they would not object to the second read- 
ing of the Bill; but in making that state- 
ment he had by no means intended to ex- 
press his approval of the measure, or to 
give his adhesion to its principles. All he 
wished to imply was simply that in assent- 
ing to the second reading they were willing 
to consider the subject of the reconstruc- 
tion of the House of Commons, and the 
principle on which that reconstruction 
should proceed. He therefore desired that 
the noble Lord should clearly understand 
that, in speaking on behalf of himself and 
his Friends—the noble Lord could, of 
course, answer for his own—he did not 
seek for delay, but by a full discussion of 
all the principles involved in the Bill so to 
prepare themselves to deal with a question 
of immense importance that when they went 
into Committee upon it the mind of the 
House and the country might be fitted to 
grapple with it as it deserved, and that 
hon. Members might not be then compelled 
to launch into serious and lengthened dis- 
cussions ; but, having cleared the way by 
preliminary debate, might be enabled to 
proceed with greater facility than would 
otherwise be the case. He therefore begged 
the noble Lord not for one moment to ima- 
gine that delay was the object of the Con- 
servative party, while, of course, it would 
be presumptuous on his part to touch upon 
the question of what were the wishes in 
the matter of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. He and his friends desired, in short, 
not delay, but that deep and deliberate in- 
vestigation of a great subject which was in 
accordance with the freedom of discussion 
by which the Parliament of England was 
characterized. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had often pro- 
tested against arrangements between the 
two front benches as to when debates were 
to come forward, and he had trusted that 
he should be able, with the support of a 
great number of independent Members, to 
stop such an unconstitutional practice. He 
for one had risen several times that night 
in the hope of catching the Speaker’s eye, 
but had failed in so doing. Under these 
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circumstances he was only exercising his 
indisputable right as a Member of that 
House when he said he should use his 
utmost endeavours to prevent the debate 
from being brought to a termination until 
he had a full and ample opportunity of 
expressing to the best of his ability his 
opinion on the Bill ; for however unimpor- 
tant that opinion might be, he should be 
wanting in his duty to the numerous con- 
stituency which he represented if he did 
not express it. He hoped, therefore, that 
the demonstration which had taken place 
on a former occasion was not a mere flash 
in the pan, and that the front benches 
would not be allowed to dictate to the 
House in matters of this kind. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government seemed 
to assume, in consequence of a statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire on a former 
evening, that there would be no division ; 
but the noble Lord must remember that 
any hon. Member would have the power 
to divide the House on the second reading. 
Disclaiming entirely the right of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire to interfere with the progress of 
the debate, he (Mr. Bentinck) coneurred 
to the full with the right hon, Gentleman 
in his observation that what the Conserva- 
tive Members wanted was discussion, not 
delay ; and it seemed to him unaccount- 
able that the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
merston) should object to a careful discus- 
sion of the Bill, seeing that if it had those 
merits which the Government said it pos- 
sessed, discussion could only have the effect 
of making those merits apparent to the 
House. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
hon. Member who had just addressed them 
appeared to have mistaken his noble Friend 
at the head of the Government. His noble 
Friend had never intended the front benches 
to agree as to the debate coming to a close. 
He had only put it to the consideration of 
the House whether it might not think it 
convenient the debate should terminate on 
Thursday. There was a very great con- 
venience in hon. Members knowing when a 
debate was likely to come to anend. Of 
another observation of the hon. Gentleman 
he must take some notice. He stated that 
his noble Friend had assumed from what 
had passed in this discussion that there 
was to be no division against the second 
reading. The debate had lasted three or 
four nights; and it would certainly be 
usual, and due in courtesy, not only to the 
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Government, but to the House, that if any 
hon. Gentleman intended to divide against 
the second reading some notice should be 
given of that intention. It should be pub- 
licly known, or many hon. Members might 
be absent in the country, or, if in London, 
might stay away from the House under 
the conviction that no division would take 
place; and then a division might be taken 
by surprise, when least expected. This 
was not usual even as to Measures of minor 
importance, and certainly not on a Measure 
so important as the present Bill. The 
hon. Gentleman had a perfect right to ex- 
press his sentiments at any length he 
thought proper; but, according to the 
practice of the House and by courtesy, if 
a division was to be taken, some notice of 
it should be given. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
was glad to hear the declaration of the 
noble Lord, because when he had once re- 
monstrated with the noble Lord for bring- 
ing on a Bill of 132 Clauses without notice, 
the noble Lord told him somewhat peremp- 
torily that it was the duty of every hon. 
Member to be always in his place. 

Mr, FELLOWES said, he, for one, pro- 
tested against any understanding being en- 
tered into that the debate should close on 
Thursday. 

Mr. KNIGHTLEY said, that the Go- 
vernment ought not to charge hon. Mem- 
bers with delay after they had themselves 
been guilty of such laches in respect of this 
Bill. There had only been an evening and 
a half’s discussion of the Bill before Easter, 
whereas the measure might have been 
brought in as long ago as January. When 
the Government were asked the other even- 
ing whether the debate would be resumed, 
the noble Lord, with his usual sweet smile, 
assured them that it would if more im- 
portant business had been disposed of— 
the more important business being the re- 
peal of Sir John Barnard’s Act, of which 
probably not one person in ten, unconnected 
with the Stock Exchange, had ever heard. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he wish- 
ed to call attention to the fact that no 
Irish Members had yet spoken. It might 
be said that they had no concern in the 
English Bill, but there was an old proverb 
to the effect that when your neighbour’s 
house was on fire it was decidedly your 
affair. It might be thought that they who 
were advocates of an extension were obliged 
to accept anything that was offered them 
for that purpose; but the Bill might pos- 


sibly be opposed on the ground that a more 
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satisfactory one might be substituted for it. 
As the Bill based the franchise upon the 
principle of population, and as it went very 
close to manhood suffrage, he should vote 
for it, thinking that the franchise could not 
be too much extended. But still, believing 
that the Bill would not satisfy the just ex- 
pectations of the country, he hoped a 
Resolution would be passed containing a 
distinct protest on the part of the House 
against its being treated as a finality mea- 
sure. 


Debate further adjourned till Thursday 
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Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. CARDWELL said, that he would 
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move to postpone the second reading of 
this Bill. 

Mr. HENNESSY complained that it 
had not yet been printed. 

Mr. CARDWELL explained that the 
delay in circulating the Bill arose from 
proofs having to be sent for revision to his 
right hon. Friend in Ireland. 

Mr. WHITESIDE observed that it was 
trifling with a subject of great importance 
to have introduced this measure—as was 
shrewdly suspected —before it was pre- 
pared. The Government had no right to 
bring in a Bill which was not ready for the 
printers. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 
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A BILL 


FURTHER 


To Amend the Laws relating to the Representation 
of the People in England and Wales. 


THEREAS it is expedient to make further | of the clear yearly value of not less than Siz 
Provision for the due Representation of | Pounds, shall confer a Right to vote in the Elec- 
the People in Parliament: Be it enacted by the | tion of such Member or Members, in like Manner 
Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the | as such Right is now conferred in respect of the 
Advice and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and | Occupation of Premises of the clear yearly Value 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia- | of not less than Ten Pounds ; and all Provisions 
ment assembled, and by the Authority of the same, | now in force concerning such Right in respect of 
as follows : such Occupation shall, save as herein otherwise 
I, Every Male Person of full Age, and not sub- | provided, be applicable to the Right hereby con- 
ject to any legal Incapacity, who shall occupy | ferred, as if Six Pounds were mentioned in Sec- 
within any County, or Riding, Parts, or Di- | tion Twenty-seven of the Act of the Session holden 
vision of a County, in England or Wales, except | in the Second and Third Years of King William 
within the Limits of a City or Borough which | the Fourth, Chapter Forty-five, and were men- 
shall return a Member or Members to serve in | tioned or referred to in all other the Provisions 
Parliament, or of a place sharing in the Election | concerning such right, instead of Ten Pounds. 
for such City or Borough, as Owner or Tenant, | IV. No Person shall be entitled under this Act 
any House, Warehouse, Counting-house, Shop, or | to vote in the Election of a Knight or Knights of 
other Building, being either separately or jointly |the Shire for any County, or Riding, Parts, or 
with any Land within such County, Riding, Parts, | Division of a County, or, under the said Act of 
or Division (except within such limits as afore- | the Second and Third Years of King William the 
said) occupied therewith by him as Owner, or | Fourth and this Act, to vote in the Election of a 
occupied by him therewith as Tenant under the | Member or Members for any City or Porough, in 
same landlord, of the clear yearly Value of not | respect of his Occupation, jointly with any Land, 
less than Ten Pounds, shall, if duly registered, be | of any Buildirg other than a Dwelling House in 
entitled to vote in the Election of a Knight or | which he himself resides, unless such Building 
Knights of the Shire to serve in Parliament for | separately be of the clear yearly Value of not less 
such County, Riding, Parts, or Division: Pro- |than Five Pounds in a County or than Three 
vided always, that no such Person shall be so re- | Pounds in a City or Borough, although the same, 
gistered in any Year unless he have resided for | jointly with the land occupied therewith, be of the 
Siz Calendar Months next previous to the last |clear yearly Value of rot less than Zen Pounds 
Day of July in such Year within such County, | or Six Pounds, as the Case may require. 
Riding, Parts, or Division. | V. Sections Twenty-four and ‘Twenty-five of 
lI. The Provisions herein-after mentioned with | the said Act of King William the Fourth, dis- 
reference to the Right to vote in the Election of a | entitling Persons in the Cases therein mentioned 
Member or Members to serve in Parliament for a | to vote in the Election of a Knight or Knights of 
City or Borough, in respect of the Occupation of | the Shire in respect of their Estates and Interests 
Premises in such City or Borough, and to be re- | as Freeholders, Copyholders, or Customary Ten- 
gistered in respect of such Right, that is to say, | ants, or Tenants in Ancient Demesne, or as such 
the Provisions now in force as to the Time of | Lessees or Assignees, or as such Tenants and Oc- 
such Occupation, as to being rated, claiming to | cupiers as in the said Act mentioned, shall not be 
be rated, and Payment of Rates, and as to suc- | applicable in the Case of any Building and Land 
cessive and joint Occupation, shall be applicable | occupied therewith, where, by reason of the fore- 
to the Right to vote in the Election of a Knight | going Enactment, the Occupier shall not be en- 
or Knights of the Shire conferred by this Act, and | titled to vote for any City or Borough in respect 
to be registered in respect of such Right, as if | thereof. 
such Provisions were re-enacted, mutatis mutan- | VI. So much of Sections Twenty-seven, Twenty- 
dis, with reference thereto. | eight, and Twenty-nine of the said Act of the Se- 
III. The Occupation of Premises within a City | cond and Third Years of King William the Fourth, 
or Borough which shall return a Member or Mem- | and so much of an Act of the Session holden in 
bers to serve in Parliament, or within a Place | the Eleventh and Twelfth Years of Her Majesty, 
sharing in the Election for such City or Borough, | Chapter Ninety, and of an Act of the Session 
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holden in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Years of 
Her Majesty, Chapter Fourteen, as requires as a 
Condition of the Registration in any Year of any 
such Occupier of Premises as therein mentioned, 
or of his ‘Title to vote in the Election for any City 
or Borough, that he shall have paid on or before 
the Twentieth Day of July in such Year all the 
Assessed Taxes which have become payable from 
him as therein mentioned, shall be repealed. 

VII. Each of the Boroughs mentioned in the 
Schedule (A.) to this Act shall, from and after 
the End of this present Parliament, return One 
Member and no more to serve in Parliament. 

VIII. The Parishes of Chelsea and Kensington 
in the County of Middlesex shall, for the Purposes 
of this Act, together form a Borough, to be called 
the Borough of Chelsea, and such Borough shall, 
from and after the End of this present Parliament, 
return Zwo Members to serve in Parliament. 

IX. Each of the Places mentioned in the Sche- 
dule (B.) to this Act shall for the Purposes of this 
Act be a Borough, and shall as such Borough in- 
clude the Places and be comprised within the 
Boundaries of such Boroughs as such Boundaries 
shall be settled and described in an Act to be 
passed for that Purpose in this present Session 
of Parliament, which Act when passed shall be 
deemed and taken to be Part of this Act as if 
the same were incorporated herewith ; and each 
of the said Boroughs named in the said Schedule 
(B.) shall, from and after the End of this present 
Parliament return One Member to serve in Parlia- 
ment ; and if no Act to settle and describe the 
Boundaries of the said Boroughs be passed before 
the First Day of June One thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty, then, until Parliament otherwise 
provide, each such Borough shall comprise such 
Places and include such Boundaries as are spe- 
cified and described in connection with the Name 
of such respective Borough in the said Schedule. 

X. In all future Parliaments the West Riding 
of the County of York shall return Four Knights 
of the Shire instead of Two to serve in Parlia- 
ment. 

XI. In all future Parliaments the County, Rid- 
ing, Parts, and each of the Divisions of Counties 
mentioned in the Schedule (C.) to this Act shall 
respectively return Three Knights of the Shire 
instead of Two to serve in Parliament. 

XII. In all future Parliaments each of the 
Boroughs mentioned in the Schedule (D.) to this 
Act shall return Zhree Members instead of Two 
to serve in Parliament. 

XIII. In all future Parliaments the University 
of London shall return One Member to serve in 
Parliament. 

XIV. Every Person, not subject to any legal 
Incapacity, on whom the Degree of Master of 
Arts, Bachelor of Laws, Doctor of Laws, Bachelor 
of Medicine or Doctor of Medicine shall have been 
conferred by the University of London, or who 
shall be a Bachelor of Arts in such University of 
not less than Three Years’ standing, shall be en- 
titled to vote in the Election of any Member to 
serve in Parliament for the said University. 

XV. The Sheriff for the Time being of the 
County in which each of the Boroughs consti- 
tuted by this Act is situate shall, within Two 
Months after the passing of this Act, and in 
every subsequent Year in the month of March, 
by Writing under his Hand, to be delivered to 
the Clerk of the Peace of the County within 
One Week, and to be by such Clerk of the Peace 
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filed and preserved with the Records of his Office 
appoint for such respective Borough a fit Person 
being resident therein to be, and such Person so 
appointed shall accordingly be, the Returning 
Officer for such respective Borough until the Ap- 
pointment to be made in the succeeding March ; 
and the Provisions contained in Section Eleven 
of the said Act of the Second and Third Years 
of King William the Fourth, providing for the 
Event of the Death or Incapacity of any Per- 
son appointed as Returning Officer for any Bo- 
rough, as therein mentioned, and exempting any 
Person so appointed from serving again in the same 
Office, and disqualifying certain Persons frem 
being so appointed, and Persons so appointed from 
being appointed Churchwardens or Overseers, and 
providing for the Case of a Charter of Incorpor- 
ation being granted to any Borough, shall extend 
and be applicable to and for the Appointment of 
Returning Officers for the Boroughs constituted 
by this Act, and to the Returning Officers to be 
appointed for the same under this Enactment, 
and to the Case of a Charter of Incorporation 
being granted to any Borough constituted by this 
Act; and for the Purposes of this Provision the 
Borough of Stalybridge shall be deemed to be 
situate in the County of Chester. 

XVI. The Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
London shall be the Returning Officer for such 
University, and the Writ for any Election of a 
Member to serve in Parliament for such Univer- 
sity shall be directed to such Vice-Chancellor. 

XYII. The Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London shall proceed to Election, in pursuance 
of any Writ to be directed to him as herein-before 
mentioned, within Three Days after the Receipt 
of such Writ, giving Three clear Days’ Notice of 
the Day and Place of Election, exclusive of the 
Day of Proclamation and the Day of Election, 
and shall after such Election certify the same, to- 
gether with such Writ, according to the Directions 
thereof. 

XVIII. At every contested Election of a Mem- 
ber to serve in Parliament for the University of 
London the Polling shall commence at Eight 
o’Clock in the Morning of the Day next following 
the Day fixed for the Election, and may continue 
for not more than Three Days, Sunday, Christmas 
Day, and Good Friday being excluded ; but no 
Poll shall be kept open later than Four o’ Clock in 
the Afternoon. 

XIX. At every such Election of a Member for 
the University of London the Vice-Chancellor 
shall appoint the Polling Place, and also shall 
have Power to appoint Zwo or more Pro-Vice- 
Chancellors, any One of whom may receive the 
Votes and decide upon all Questions during the 
Absence of such Vice-Chancellor; and such Vice- 
Chancellor shall have Power to appoint Poll Clerks 
and other Officers, by One or more of whom the 
Votes shall be entered in the Poll Book or such 
Number of Poll Books as shall be judged necessary 
by such Vice-Chancellor; and such Vice-Chan- 
cellor shall, not later than Zwo o’Clock in the 
Afternoon of the Day next following the Close of 
the Poll, openly declare the State of the Poll, and 
make Proclamation of the Member chosen. 

XX. Every Person on whom, under the Pro- 
visions herein-before contained, a Right of voting 
at any Election of a Knight or Knights of the 
Shire to serve in Parliament for any County, 
Riding, Parts, or Division of a County, or of a 
Member or Members to serve in Parliament for 
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any City or Borough, is conferred, shall, subject 
to the Conditions affecting such Right, be entitled 
to vote at any Election of a Knight or Knights 
of the Shire to serve in Parliament for such 
County, Riding, Parts, or Division, or of a Mem- 
ber or Members to serve in Parliament for such 
City or Borough, which takes place after the last 
Day of November One thousand eight hundred «nd 
siaty, and, subject to the Conditions affecting his 
Right to be registered in any Year, shall be en- 
titled to be registered in any Register of Voters 
to be formed for such County, Riding, Parts, or 
Division, or for such City or Borough, in or after 
the Year One thousand eight hundred and sizty. 

XXI. Registers of Voters shall be formed in 
and after the Year One thousand eight hundred 
and sixty, notwithstanding the Continuance of 
this present Parliament, for or in respect of the 
Boroughs constituted by this Act, in like Manner 
as if they respectively were Boroughs now return- 
ing Members to serve in Parliament. 

XXII. No Person shall be registered in the re- 
spective Registers of Voters to be formed during 
this present Parliament for the Counties and Di- 
visions of Counties in which the Boroughs consti- 
tuted by this Act may be respectively situate, who 
would not be entitled to be so registered in case 
the same were now Boroughs returning Members 
to serve in Parliament. 

XXIII. Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
rights of Persons whose names are on any Regis- 
ter of Voters in force at the Time of the passing 
of this Act to vote at any Election which takes 
place before the First Day of December One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty. 

XXIV. In case a Dissolution of this present 
Parliament take place before the Day at and from 
which the Registers of Voters to be first made for 
the Boroughs constituted by this Act begin to be 
in force, the Writs for the Election of Members 
to serve in Parliament for such respective Bo- 
roughs shall not be issued until such Registers 
begin to be in force. 

XXV. The Provisions of the said Act of the 
Second and Third Years of King William the 
Fourth, relating to the Construction thereof, shall 
be applicable to the Enactments herein-before 
contained ; and all other the Provisions of the said 
Act, and of any Act amending the same, now in 
force, and not hereby repealed, so far as the same 
are not inconsistent with the Enactments herein- 
before contained, shall be construed with such 
Enactments as One Act. 

XXVI. In the Precept of the Town Clerk and 
Notice by the Overseers, of which Forms (num- 
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bered 1. and 2.) are given in Schedule (B.) to the 
Act of the Session holden in the Sixth and Seventh 
Years of Her Majesty, Chapter Eighteen, “ the 
clear yearly Value of Siz Pounds’ shall be sub- 
stituted for ‘‘the clear yearly Value of Ten 
Pounds,” and in the said Notice the Words “and 
Assessed Taxes” shall be omitted; and at the 
End of the Headings of the Lists numbered 3. 
and 4. in the same Schedule add “and of an Act 
passed in the T'wenty-third Year of Her Majesty, 
intituled [Snaers the Title of this Act].” 

XXVII. The Provisions of the said Act of the 
Sixth and Seventh Years of Her Majesty, as 
amended by this Act, shall be applicable for the 
Registration of Persons entitled to vote, and to 
the Rights of voting under this Act, and to the 
Proceedings in Elections to be had in pursuance 
of this Act, in like Manner as such Provisions are 
now applicable for the Registration of Persons 
entitled to vote, to Rights of voting, and to Pro- 
ceedings in the Election of Members to serve in 
Parliament. 

XXVIII. All Laws, Statutes, Usages, Provi- 
sions, and Penalties now in force respecting the 
Election of Members to serve in Parliament for 
England and Wales, except so far as the same are 
hereby repealed or are inconsistent with the Pro- 
visions of this Act, shall be and remain in full 
Force, and shall apply as well to the Election of 
Members to serve in Parliament in pursuance of 
this Act as to other Elections of Members to serve 
in Parliament. 

XXIX. All Writs to be issued for the Election 
of Members to serve in Parliament, and all Man- 
dates, Precepts, Instruments, Proceedings, and 
Notices consequent upon such Writs, shall be 
framed and expressed in such Manner and Form 
as may be necessary for the carrying the Provi- 
sions of this Act into effect. 

XXX. If any Person duly elected a Member of 
the House of Commons in any future Parliament 
hold, at the Time of his being elected, any Office 
the Acceptance of which after his Election would 
have made void his Seat, his Acceptance while he 
continues such Member of any other Office, upon 
or immediately before his Resignation of the Office 
holden at the Time of his Election, or upon or im- 
mediately before the Revocation or Avoidance of 
his Appointment to the Office so holden, shall not, 
nor shall any like Change only of Office from Time 
to Time, make void his Seat in Parliament, unless 
the Office so accepted be an Office the holder of 
which is incapable of being elected a Member of 
the House of Commons. 
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SCHEDULE A. 


Boroughs now returning Two Members, which are to return in future Parliaments One 
Member each. 


Guildford Huntingdon 
Hertford Cirencester 
Devizes Ripon 

Marlow Maldon 
Dorchester Tewkesbury 
Bodmin Knaresborough 


Chippenham 


Andover Wells 
Ludlow Evesham 
Lymington Harwich 
Leominster Totnes 
Marlborough Thetford 
Richmond Honiton 
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SCHEDULE B. 
Places to be Boroughs to return One Member each. 





County. Places to be Boroughs. Temporary Contents and Boundaries. 





Birkenhead - The extra-parochial Chapelry of Birkenhead, 
the several Townships of Claughton, Tran- 
mere, and Oxton, and so much of the 
Township of Higher Bebbington as lies to 
the Eastward of the Road leading from 
Higher Tranmere to Lower Bebbington. 


The District within the Improvement Boune 
dary as fixed by the Act passed in the Ses- 
sion holden in the Ninth and Tenth Years 
of Her Majesty, Chapter 119. (Local and 
Personal), Section 98. 


Cheshire and Lancashire - | Stalybridge - The District within the Police Boundary of 

the Town of Stalybridge, as fixed by an 

| Act passed in the Ninth Year of Kin 

| George the Fourth, Chapter 26. (Local 
and Personal.) 














SCHEDULE C. 


County, Riding, Parts, and Divisions of Counties, now returning Two Knights of the 
Shire, which are to return in future Parliaments Three Knights of the Shire each. 


Lancashire, Southern Division. Lincolnshire, Parts of Lindsey. 
Lancashire, Northern Division. Essex, Southern Division. 
Middlesex. Somersetshire, Eastern Division. 
Kent, Western Division. Norfolk, Western Division. 
Devonshire, Southern Division. } Cornwall, Western Division. 
Staffordshire, Southern Division. j Essex, Northern Division. 
Yorkshire, North Riding. 





SCHEDULE D. 


Boroughs now returning Two Members, which are to return in future Parliaments Thr 
Members each. 


Manchester. Birmingham. 
Liverpool. Leeds. 





